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iJ^h  FOUR  got 

^his  Bill 
^g«through 
the  House 
of  Commons  on 
June  15th,  the 
third  reading 
being  carried  by 
225  to  96,  the 
Iiish  Members 
supporting  it 
without  distinc- 
tion of  party  or 
dass.  The  de- 
bates, although 
prolonged,  have 
been  conducted, 
according  to 
Mr.  Balfour 
himself,  in  a 
businesslike  way 
with  very  little 
surplusage.  The 
Bill  is  too  com- 
plicated to  ex- 
plain in  detail 
here,  but  in  brief 
it  may  be  said 
that  it  provides 
for  the  issue  of 
^33,000,000  of 
2|  Stock  by  the 
Imperial  Go- 
vernment for 
buying  out  the 
interests  of  the 
Irish  landlords 
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who  wish  to 
part  with  their 
property,  and 
who  can  per- 
suade their 
tenants  to  pur- 
chase.  The 
tenants  who  buy 
obtain  at  once, 
for  the  first  five 
years,  an  imme- 
diate reduction 
of  20  per  cent, 
on  their  rent, 
and  after  that 
five  years  a 
further  reduc- 
tion,cor  respond- 
ing to  the  dif- 
ference between 
their  old  rents 
and  4  per  cent, 
on  the  purchase- 
m^ney.  For 
instance,  land- 
lord A  agrees  to 
sell  to  tenant  B 
a  farm  for  which 
the  latter  is  pay- 
ing £50  per 
annum  at  six- 
teen years'  pur- 
chase. The  Go- 
'  vemment  will 
give  to  A  Go- 
vernment Stock, 
bearing  2|  per 
cent,  interest. 
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to  the  amount  of  £800,  and  wJH  give  B  owner- 
Rbip  of  the  farm  subject  to  a  payment  for  the 
first  five  years  of  £40  per  annum,  and  after  that 
time  of  £32  per  annum  for  forty  -  four  years. 
The  £8  extra  per  annum  levied  for  the  first 
five  years  goes  to  form  an  insurance  fund.  After- 
'wards,  of  the  £32  paid  by  the  tenant  for  forty-four 
years,  £22  goes  to  pay  the  landlord,  £8  to  a  sinking 
fund  to  repay  capita),  and  the  remaining  £2  is  devoted 
to  local  purposes,  notably  to  the  supply  of  labourers' 
dwellings.  The  advance  of  £33,000,000  is  secured 
on  the-  Consolidated  Fund,  which  is  guaranteed 
against  loss  (1)  by  the  Irish  Probate  Duty 
grant  of  £200,000  and  the  Exchequer  contribution 
of  £40,000,  and  (2)  by  the  Irish  share  of  local 
taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  duties,  amounting  to 
£700,000,  for  the  following  local  grants: — Rates  on 
Government  property,  grants  to  model  schools, 
national,  schools,  and  industrial  schools,  grants  to 
workhouses,  dispensaries,  and  lunatic  asylums.  The 
bulk  of  the  money  is  to  be  set  apart  for  tenants  and 
farmers  under  £5  J  valuation.  Such  are  the  main 
features  of  the  latest  of  the  long  and  weary  attempts 
which  t  he  Imperial  Legislature  has  made  to  settle  the 
Irish  Land  Question.  It  is  practically  the  execution 
by  a  Tory  Government  of  the  favourite  scheme  which 
John  Bright  set  forth  in  1870. 

Of  course  it  will  not  settle  the  Land  Ques- 

ObJecSons' 

land,  or  who  has  looked  for  a  moment  into 
the  almost  impenetrable  jungle  of  interlaced  interests, 
can  expect  any  Act  of  Parliament  to  settle  anything. 
Mr.  Balfour,  who  compares  the  Irish  Land  System  to 
a  series  of  geological  strata,  knows  well  that  his 
Bill  will  leave  its  main  features  unaltered.  If  it 
succeeds  its  success  will  be  gradual.  It  can  only 
succeed  rapidly  at  the  risk  of  a  convulsion  which  will 
immediately  necessitate  fresh  legislation.  If  it  were 
not  that  anything  ever  happens  in  Ireland  according 
to  ex  I  ec  tat  ion,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  safe  prophecy 
that  the  immediate  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  in  the 
rent  of  all  purchasing  tenants  would  lead  all  their 
neighbours  to  compel  their  landlords  to  agree  to  sell 
or  to  reduce  their  rents,  but  no  one  ever  knows  what 
to  expect  except  the  unexpected.  Mr.  Morley  con- 
veniently summarised  as  follows  the  Liberal  objec- 
tions to  the  Bill  on  the  third  reading  : — 

The  first  objection  is  that  the  probate  du^  grant  was 
appropriated  for  a  certain  purpose  without  Insb  consent. 
The  second  is  that  certain  local  resoiurces  were  hypothe- 
cated without  the  consent  or  sanction  or  voice,  in  any 
shape  or  form,  of  any  Irish  local  authority.  Thirdly,  that 
the  notion  of  withholding  money  voted  by  Parliament  for 
education  or  other  purposes  was  practically  and  essentially 


unjust.  Fourthly,  that  eviction  was  your  only  remedy  in 
case  of  non-payment  of  these  annuities,  and  that  this 
eviction  on  a  large  scale  was  an  intolerable  remedy.  The 
fifth  objection  is  that  the  scheme  of  the  Bill  offered  no 
safeguard  against  pressure  being  put  by  ill-difiposed 
landlords  on  their  tenants  in  the  sliape  of  arrears. 
The  sixth  is  that  outside  of  each  purchase  transaction 
all  sorts  of  ulterior  liabilities  were  left  untouched,  which 
would  be  disclosed  after  the  purchase  transaction  was 
finished,  and  that  all  sorts  of  covenants  might  have  heen 
entered  into  destructive  of  the  policy  of  this  Bill.  The 
seventh  objection  is  inside  the  purchase  transacticD,  that 
the  security  is  the  entire  holding,  the  tenant*s  interest 
plus  the  landlord's  interest,  and  as  the  Bill  stands  we  are 
apparently  again  going  to  do  what  was  done  in  the  well- 
meant  but  disastrous  measure  of  1848,  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Act,  namely,  selling  the  tenants'  improvements 
over  and  over  again.  The  eighth  objection,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  important  of  all,  springs  from  the  danger  we 
have  pointed  out  of  creating  by  law  so  great  an  inequality, 
so  immense  a  disparity,  between  two  sections  of  tenants, 
on  the  one  hand  those  whose  landlords  are  willing  to  sell 
to  them,  and  on  the  other  those  whose  landlords  are  not 
willing  to  sell ;  so  that  you  will  have  two  classes  of 
tenants,  a  privileged  class,  paying  the  reduced  annuity, 
and  those  outside  the  Bill,  who  are  paying  a  rent  appre- 
ciably higher.  Those  are  the  main  objections  which  we 
took,  and  of  these  not  one  has  been  met. 

S^^^     The  Congested  District  section  of  the  Land 
and^Oiurch  ^^^^  prove  to  be  the  most  im- 

Funds.     portant.    It  provides  that  £1,500,000  of 
the  surplus  of  the  Irish  Church  Fund  shall  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  a  Congested  Districts  Board,  which 
shall  be  instructed  to  use  it  so  as  to  bring  about  the 
amalgamation  of  small  holdings,  to  assist  migration 
and  emigration,  and  generally  to  develop  the  indus- 
tries of  any  district  where  the  proportion  l)etween 
the  total  population  and  the  total  rateable  value  Ls 
less  than  £1  6s.  8d.  per  head.    Mr.  Balfour  antici- 
pates from  this   provision  absolutely  incalculable 
advantages.    The  Board  has  not  only  to  provide  the 
machinery  of  production,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
teach  the  people  how  the  machinery  is  to  be  used. 
"  What  the  Board  has  to  do  is  to  consider  in  its  whole 
scope  and  l>earings  the  question  of  the  great  poverty 
and  misery  in  the  West."    It  is  to  provide  technical 
education,  to  provide  harbours  and  boats,  and  above 
all  to  teach  the  people  how  to  cultivate  their  lands  to 
the  best  advantage,  etc.    Here  is  the  Paternal 
State  reappearing  with  its  pockets  filled  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  disendowment  of  a  Church.  The 
example  is  not  likely  to  be  lost  on  this  side  St. 
George's    Channel.     Mr.   Gladstone's  remarkable 
speech  on  June  19th  on  the  Colonial  Bishoprics  Fund 
shows  that  he  is  a  Free  Churchman  at  heart,  and 
that  he  has  almost  convinced  himself  that  State 
endowments  cripple  instead  of  help  religion.  TKo 
demonstration  of  the  practical  uses  that  can  be  made 
of  a  Church  surplus  by  Mr.  Balfour's  Bill  will  prol>- 
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ably  tend  to  quicken  the  movement  in  favour  of 
creating  a  similar  surplus,  first  in  Wales,  then  in 
Scotland,  and  ultimately  in  England,  where  the 
Church  revenue  from  endowments  left  before  1703  is 
over  five  millions  per  annum. 

The  Re-  In  Western  Ireland  the  Paternal  State, 
''^^IfurlS  wi^'^  Church  surplus,  is  about  to  deal 
En^rland.  ^yith  the  overcrowding  of  the  population 
on  the  worst  land  in  the  country.  In  England  there 
is  urgent  need  for  the  Paternal  State  to  take  in 
hand  an  evil  that  is  exactly  the  antithesis  to  that  of 
the  Irish  congested  districts.  The  best  land  in  rural 
England  is  being  denuded  of  its  population.  What 
we  want  to  do  is  to  get  the  people  back  to  the  land. 
The  population  of  England  and  Wales,  according  to 
the  census  returns,  is  29,000,000,  the  rate  of  increase 
having  fallen  from  14*36  per  cent,  in  1871-81  to 
11*64  in  1881-91.  The  increase  is  confined  to  urban 
distiicts,  chiefly  to  the  suburbs  of  towns.  In  the 
five  months  ending  May  31st,  49,652  English  people 
left  this  country  for  the  New  England  beyond  the 
sea— 30,000  to  the  States,  and  20,000  to  our  own 
Colonies — but  this  drain  is  nothing  compared  to  the 
drain  to  the  towns.  We  want  a  Depleted  District 
Board  in  England  with  ample  funds,  which  shall  be 
authorised  to  undertake  the  re-peopling  of  any 
district  which  does  not  carry  a  certain  minimum 
proportion  of  inhabitants  to  acreage.  The  experi- 
ment which  the  Salvation  Army  is  conducting  in 
Essex  will  be  watched  with  intense  interest  from  this 
point  of  view.  The  time  is  too  short  to  enable  them  to 
speak  with  confidence,  but  the  Army  leaders  are  san- 
guine that  they  will  be  able  to  pay  interest  on  capital, 
to  feed  their  labourers,  and  show  a  small  profit.  If 
they  can  do  this,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
before  long  the  revenues  now  devoted  to  maintain  the 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy  of  the  wealthiest  of  English 
sects  may  be  transferred  to  minister  to  the  social 
necessities  of  the  poorest  of  the  English  people. 

Social  wave  of  semi-socialist  legislation  is 

LeRislation  submerging  all  Europe.  M.  Constans, 
in  France.  f}^Q  one  strong  man  whom  France  has 
produced  since  the  death  of  M.  Gambetta,  has  decided 
that  the  time  has  come  for  responding  to  the  German 
initiative  by  introducing  an  Old  Age  Insurance  Bill, 
which  is  to  secure  for  French  workmen  an  annual 
pension  of  from  £12  to  £24  after  they  reach  the 
age.  of  sixty-five.  There  are  to  be  payments  made  by 
the  workmen,  other  payments  made  by  the  employers, 
and  a  grant  by  the  State,  which  will  ultimately 
amount  to  £4,000,000  per  annum.  Whatever  may 
be  the  immediate  fate  of  this  measure,  it  can  hardly 
fail  to  stimulate  the  movem61rt  towante  old 
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insurance  which  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Canon 
Blackley  in  this  country,  and  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  now  working  at  with  a  view  to  practical  legislation. 
The  influence  of  France  on  England  and  England  on 
France  on  such  matters  is  very  remarkable. 

The  Hours  of  ^  most  remarkable  illustration 

'Busmen,  afibrded  us  in  recent  times  was  the  omni- 
bus strike  in  London,  which  followed  immediately 
and  quickly  as  the  result  of  the  successful  omnibus 
strike  in  Paris.    M.  Constans  had  no  sooner  inter- 
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vened  to  secure  the  twelve-hours  day  for  the  'busmen 
of  Fans  than  an  agitation  was  set  on  foot  in  London 
for  the  same  limitation  of  the  day's  work.  Mr. 
Sutherst,  a  barrister,  who  is  interviewed  on  the 
subject  in  this  month's  Help,  organised  a  strike  for 
the  twelve-hours  day,  and  after  London  had  been 
without  'buses  for  a  week,  the  men  carried  their  point. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether,  in  England  as  in  France, 
the  twelve-hours  day  will  be  extended  to  all  railway, 
tram,  omnibus  and  steamboat  men  throughout  the 
country. 


The  example  of  France  in  the  matter  of 
I^JJ^gJ^  insurance  against  old  age  wiU  not  be^ 

followed  so  rapidly,  but  Mr.  Charaberlain'& 
letter  last  month  shows  that  he  is  working  away  at  the 
elaboration  of  a  practical  scheme.  He  has  not  as  yet 
advanced  so  far  as  to  discover  that  the  scheme  must 
be  compulsory,  but  he  has  arrived  at  one  or  two 
conclusions  which  are  worth  noting.  First,  it  will 
not  do  to  begin  your  pension  before  sixty-five.  To 
begin  it  at  sixty  would  diminiflb  the  sum  that  could 
be  paid  by  more  than  one  half.  Secondly,  it  will  not 
do  to  forfeit  the  payment  in  case  of  death  before 
sixty-five.  It  is  true  that  this  limitation  will  reduce 
the  four  shillings  per  week  pension  to  two  shillings  or 
less ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  he  thinks  it  will  b» 
necessary  to  permit  the  amount  of  the  subscriptions 
which  may  have  been  paid  to  be  allocated  without 
interest  to  surviving  relatives  in  the  event  of  death 
before  the  age  of  sixty-five."  He  has  not  made  up  his 
mind  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  State  should 
subsidise  the  scheme.  He  has  placed  himself  in 
communication  with  the  officials  of  the  Post  Office 
and  with  some  of  the  leading  representatives  of  the 
friendly  societies,  and  with  their  assistance  he  hopes  to 
prepare  a  definite  and  practicable  scheme  which  will 
be  popular  with  the  working  classes  generally."  Mr. 
Chamberlain  will  do  well  not  to  forget  to  consult  Mr. 
Albert  Pell,  the  leading  representative  of  the  old 
school  of  political  economists.  I  interviewed  him  last 
month  down  at  his  place  in  Hazelbeach,  and  found 
him  half  disposed  to  go  on  the  war-path  against  aU 
schemes  of  insurance,  which  would  be  a  great  pity. 

One  by  one  all  the  schemes  of  the  Radicals 
^"^tSSf^"  ®^  twenty  years  ago  are  being  carried 

into  effect  by  the  Tory  Government.  Mr. 
Balfour  has  no  sooner  carried  the  Bill  giving  effect 
to  Mr.  Bright's  proposal  of  1870  than  Sir  W.  Hart- 
Dyke  comes  to  the  front  with  his  Bill  for  granting  a 
State  subsidy  of  10s.  per  head  on  all  the  elementary 
scholars  in  schools  between  the  age  of  five  and  four- 
teen. The  effect  of  the  measure  will  be  to  make 
education  free  in  two-thirds  of  our  English  schools. 
The  Liberals  object  to  this  increased  endowment  of 
denominational  schools  without  securing  at  the  same 
time  a  corresponding  increase  of  popular  control. 
But  until  we  get  our  Village  Councils  we  maj  as 
well  leave  that  question  over.  When  the  County 
Councils  have  been  supplemented  by  Parish  and 
District  Councils,  then  we  shall  have  a  representative 
administrative  apparatus  ready  to  hand  to  undertake 
the  popular  control  of  aU  schools  maintained  out  of 
the  rates  and  taxes.  Till  then  we  shall  have  to 
potter  on  as  best  we  can,  for  the  meantime  making 
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sach  protest,  and,  if  possible,  effecting  a  few  amend- 
ments in  the  Bill,  but  accepting  it  gladly  as  a  great 
stride  in  the  right  direction. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  obvious 
that,  excepting  Home  Rule  and  the  Dis- 
establishment of  the  Church,  there  is 
very  little  difference  between  the  two  parties  in 
British  politics.  Lord  Biurtington,  on  June  24th, 
referring  to  the  electoral  leaflet  circulated  by  the 
Liberal  Caucus,  said : — 

They  (the  Liberals)  are  going  further  "to  improve 
local  government  in  the  counties  by  creating  district 
and  parish  councils;  to  make  belter  provision  for  the 
housing  of  the  working  classes  in  town  and  country ;  to 
provide  free  education  under  the  control  of  the  people.'' 
They  are  going  "  to  make  provision  for  the  direct  and 
popular  control  of  the  liquor  traffic ;  to  improve  the 
Poor  Law  ;  to  extend  the  Factory  Acts  in  order  to  do 
away  with  the  evils  of  the  sweating  system  ;  to  give 
labourers  and  others  a  fair  chance  of  gettmg  as  much 
land  as  they  can  profitably  manage."  Now,  gentlemen, 
I  say  that  with  one  exception  I  ^lieve  that  tiie  present 
Unionist  Government  imd  party  have  dealt  or  attempted 
to  deal  with  every  one  of  those  subjects.  I  say  with 
one  exception.  I  do  not  know  that  the  present  Govern- 
ment has  made  any  attempt  to  reform  the  Poor  Law ; 
neither  do  I  know  that  a  proposal  has  ever  been  made 
by  any  responsible  leader  of  the  Gladstonian  party  to 
reform  the  Poor  Law. 

Lord  Hartington  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that 
Mr.  Stansfeld  has  made  veiy  drastic  proposals  for 
the  reform  of  the  Poor  Law,  but  this  hardly  affects 
his  argiunent,  which  is  that,  outsido  Home  Kule, 
both  parties  agree  as  regarding  social  legislation  as 
the  only  legislation  worth  speaking  about,  and  on 
that  legislation  they  are  practically  agreed. 

The  New  United  States,  the  disposition  to 

*' People's  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Legislature  for  the 
Party."  enriching  of  the  farmer  and  the  labourer, 
is  showing  itself  in  the  formation  of  the  "  People's 
Party."  The  great  nucleus  of  the  *♦  People's  Party," 
formed  at  Cincinnati  late  in  May,  is  the  Farmers' 
Alliance.  After  its  achievements  in  the  West  and 
South  last  November,  it  would  be  blind  and  stupid  to 
treat  the  farmers'  political,  movement  as  a  trivial 
matter.  Fundamentally,  it  is  the  inflation  of  the  cur- 
rency and  a  corresponding  advance  in  the  price  of 
products  that  the  farmers  want;  and  the  proposed 
(Jovemment  loans  to  individuals  introduce  a  wholly 
different  class  of  projects.  It  is  impossible  to  un- 
derstand the  farmers'  movement  and  the  motives  that 
underlie  the  new  party,  unless  one  considers  in  a  broad 
way  the  nature  of  the  economic  development  of  the 
We«t.  To  state  it  in  the  simplest  way,  let  it  be  assumed 
that  Ave  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  good  land, 
wholly  unoccupied  two  decades  ago,  now  support  ten 
millions  of  people.     The  occupancy  and  the  use 


cf  this  land  required,  let  us  say,  an  investment  of 
^400,000,000,  half  of  which  was  furnished  in  one 
form  or  another  by  capitalists  secured  by  mortgages 
and  liens.  When  prices  were  high  all  went  well,  but 
when  prices  fell  the  West's  great  debt  to  the  East 
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was  payable  in  dollars,  and  its  nominal  dimensions 
did  not  shrink  with  the  increased  purchasing  power 
of  money,  and  it  found  itself  obliged  to  pay  back 
much  more  in  value  than  it  had  received.  The 
whole  effort  of  the  so-called  financial  heresies  of  the 
farmers'  movement  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  the 
average  purchasing  power  of  money  should  remain 
as  nearly  stable  as  possible,  and  that  its  subtle 
appreciation  through  a  term  of  years  is  almost 
ruinous  to  a  young  producing  community  that 
borrows  its  fixed  and  its  working  capital  from 
older  and  richer  communities.  Hence  the  demand 
for  free  silver  coinage,  for  the  direct  issue  of 
treasury  notes,  and  for  various  other  monetary  and 
financial  experiments.  The  remedies  might  prove 
far  worse  than  the  grievance ;  but  it  is  absurd  to 
regard  the  Western  and  Southern  farmers  who  hold 
to  these  plans  as  cheats  or  repudiators. 

Mr.  Blaine's  temporary  indisposition  has 
*andhls^  been  made  the  occasion  for  much  be- 
Wopk.    wildering  newspaper  gossip  as  to  his 
general  state  of  health,  his  diplomatic  tasks,  and  his 
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plans  and  ambitions  touching  his  future  career.  His 
convalescence  should  certainly  be  hastened  by  the 
peaceful  surrender  of  the  Itata,  which  removes  all 
possibility  of  trouble  with  either  faction  in  Chili,  and 
by  the  acceptance  on  Great  Britain*s  part  of  his 
proposal  for  a  close  season  in  the  Behiing  Sea,  pend- 
ing arbitration.  As  for  the  Italian  afiaii-,  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Rome  seems  to  have  subsided  entiiely. 


THB  HON.  J.  G.  BLAINE,  SECBBTABY  OF  STATB. 

and  Mr.  Blaine  has  won  a  cleai-  victory  in  the 
diplomatic  correspondence.  The  reciprocity  treaties 
aie  progressing  satisfactorily,  and  Mr.  Blaine  can 
well  afford  a  quiet  summer's  vacation.  He  has  reason 
to  be  gi-atifiv  \  with  the  cordial  manner  in  which  the 
great  majorit  r  of  the  American  people,  regardless  of 
party,  have  n^cently  sustained  and  commended  the 
course  of  the  State  department. 

Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  whose  character 
H&cd^id.  ^  ^  politician  and  whose  career 

as  an  "  Empire  builder  "  were  graphically 
sketched  in  the  Revisw  two  months  ago,  has  passed 
away,  full  of  years  and  honours.  He  was  one  of 
the  masterly  parliamentarians  and  administrators  of 


the  century.  The  honours  that  were  paid  to  his 
memory  in  Westminster  Abbey  had  been  earned  by 
devoted  service  to  the  interests  of  the  British  Empire. 
While  the  Federation  of  the  British  Ameiican 
provinces  was  not  in  any  sense  the  work  of  one  man, 
it  is  true  that  Sir  John,  more  than  any  other,  was 
the  statesman  who  led  that  important  movement,  and 
who  worked  out  the  terms  upon  which  the  Dominion 
was  formed.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  new 
appreciation  that  we  are  manifesting  for  our  colonial 
statesmen.  The  marked  and  official  tributes  paid  to 
Sir  John  at  Londv  n  are  without  precedent  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  British  dependencies.  But  so,  also,  is 
the  elevation  to  thv>  peerage  of  a  Canadian,  Sir 
George  Stephen.  If,  as  has  been  intimated,  this 
favour  bestowed  by  royalty  is  the  first  step  in  pui-su- 
ance  of  a  plan  of  Lord  Salisbury's  to  create  a  number 
of  Canadian  life  peerages,  a  majority  of  Canadians 
will  not  be  pleased.  Sir  George  has  led  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  and  cognate 
enterprises ;  but  democracy  is  too  deep-rooted  in 
North  America  to  make  the  erection  of  successful 
railroad  men  into  titled  aristocrats  other  than  gene- 
rally distasteful.  It  is,  however,  noted  on  the  other 
side  as  one  of  the  various  marks  of  a  growing  seno* 
in  England  of  the  dignity  and  importance 
of  the  colonies.  The  dominance  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  is  at  least  suggested  by  the 
designation  of  Mr.  J.  J.  C.  Abbott,  the  railway  com- 
pany's chief  legal  adviser,  as  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  s 
successor.  Mr.  Abbott  is  a  Canadian  public  man  of 
long  experience,  but  he  is  not  so  well  known  as  some 
of  his  colleagues. 

Women  Grim  wood,  the  widowed  heroine  of 

to  the  Manipur,  has  been  decorated  by  Her 
Majesty  with  the  Order  of  the  Red  Cross 
— the  Victoria  Cross  as  yet  being  a  monopoly  of  the 
male.  These  unjust  monopolies  are,  however,  disap- 
pearing before  the  growing  sense  of  justice  in  the  de- 
mocracy. Lady  Macdonald,  the  widow  of  "  Sir 
John  A.,"  has  addressed  a  spirited  appeal  to  the  Con- 
sei-vatives  of  Canada  to  remain  true  to  the  cause  which 
her  husband  so  often  led  to  victory ;  but  although 
while  he  lived  Lady  Macdonald  was  a  potent  force  in 
Canadian  politics,  civilisation  has  not  advanced  far 
enough  in  the  Dominion  for  the  widow  to  be  allowed 
to  siurvive — politically — the  decease  of  her  husband. 
It  is  an  atteiluated  form  of  the  Indian  suttee,  the 
bitterness  of  which  is  only  slightly  modified  by 
the  peerage  conferred  upon  her  by  the  Queen.  It 
may  be  noted  as  a  remarkable  indication  of  the  trend 
of  democratic  thought  that  the  Governments  of  the 
two  leading  Australian  Colonies,  New  South  Wales 
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and  Australia,  are  both  committed  to  Woman 
Suffi-age.  Woman  Suffrage  was  one  of  the  planks  in 
Sir  Henry  Parkes'  programme,  and  last  month  the 
Governor  of  Victoria  opened  Parliament  with  a 
Speech  promising  Woman  Suffrage  as  the  natural 
corollary  of  the  Bill  for  "  One  man  one  vote."  How 
long,  I  wonder,  will  it  be  before  our  Liberals  at  home 
are  ready  to  follow  suit  ? 

T}ie  result  of  the  action  for  libel  brought 
SwSs.  Crordon-Cumming  against  the 

ladies  and  gentlemen  who  detected  him 
cheating  at  cards  at  Tranby  Croft  resulted  in  a  verdict 
for  the  defendants.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  and 
twelve  jurymen  agreed  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
regarding  the  weight  of  evidence  against  Sir  W. 
Gordon-Cumming   as  irresistible.    As    the  result 


SIR  WILLIAM  GOBDON-CUMMING. 
(Reproduced  from  **  The  County  Gentleman.") 

of  the  trial  Her  Majesty  dismissed  Sir  William 
from  the  army.  An  American  heiress  married  him 
the  day  after  the  verdict,  and  the  Town  Council  of 
Forres  welcomed  him  as  a  hero  returning  triumphant 
from  the  war ;  but  he  has  not  yet  been  adopted  as  the 
popular  candidate  for  a  mining  constituency.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  has  been  much  criticised  for 
playing  at  baccarat  with  his  juniors,  and  the  fact  that 
he  carried  counters  with  him  has  given  rise  to  much 
ill-natured  remark.  My  American  Editor,  Dr.  Shaw, 
thus  expresses  the  view  which  is  taken  of  the  matter 
across  the  Atlantic: — "Viewed  from  the  American 
standpoint,  the  foundations  of  the  Throne  itself  would 
appear  to  be  seriously  affected.  In  a  country  like 
Great  Britain,  the  chief  security  of  monarchical  insti- 
tutions must  rest  in  the  conviction  of  the  most  of  the 


best  people  that  such  institutions  are  upon  the  whole 
exerting  a  beneficent  influence.  But  without  a 
certain  degree  of  seriousness  and  moral  elevation  in 
the  personal  life  and  character  of  the  monarch,  how 
by  any  pretence,  in  this  generation,  can  royalty  be 
held  to  make  for  righteousness  in  government  or 
society  ?  The  English  people  had  forgiven  the  Prince 
of  Wales  very  much ;  and  their  mood  to-day  seems 
that  of  profound  discouragement  mingled  with  indig- 
nation. It  is  not,  perhaps,  one  thing  or  another  in 
particular  that  gives  offence,  so  much  as  the  painful 
evidence  of  a  seemingly  invincible  frivolity  and  light- 
ness that  has  accumulated  against  the  Prince.  The  cen- 
sures pronounced  upon  the  Prince,  in  view  of  the  testi- 
mony at  the  baccarat  trial,  are  without  precedent  for 
plainness,  and  seem  to  mark  another  distinct  step  in 
the  progress  of  modern  public  opinion  as  against 
traditional  forms  of  authority." 

When  Mr.  O'Shea  obtained  a  divorce 
Mp.  Parnell.  from  his  wife  on  account  of  her  adultery 

with  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Carnegie  is  re- 
ported to  have  telegraphed  to  the  co-respondent, 
"  Retire,  many,  return."  Mr.  Parnell  refused  to 
retire ;  but  he  has  married,  and  according  to  the  in- 
formation from  Ireland,  his  marriage  will  be  a  fatal 
obstacle  to  his  return.  Until  he  married,  many  of 
his  followers  refused  to  believe  that  there  was  any 
truth  in  Mr.  0'Shea*s  evidence  ;  now  they  reluctantly 
admit  that  they  have  been  mistaken.  The  news  of 
the  wedding  in  the  registrar's  office  at  Steyning  on 
June  25th  fell  like  a  thunderclap  on  his  agents  who 
were  fighting  his  battle  at  Carlow;  and  the  Irish 
hierarchy  regard  the  battle  as  practically  over ;  nor 
do  they  think  that  the  "  religious  ceremony  "  which 
is  promised  at  an  early  date  will  do  anything  to  re- 
habilitate Mr.  Parnell  in  the  eyes  of  his  followers. 
An  action  for  libel  brought  by  Mr.  Campbell,  his 
private  secretary,  against  a  Cork  newspaper  which 
assumed  that  he  had  written  the  letters  to  which 
Mrs.  O'Shea-Pamell  seems  to  have  signed  his  name, 
although  it  brought  Mr.  Campbell  £250  damages, 
still  further  compromised  the  reputation  of  his  chief. 
He  avoided  a  subpatna  calling  upon  him  to  appear 
as  witness  in  the  case,  and  then  wrote  a  letter  making 
statements  which  ought  to  have  been  made  in  Court. 

Sir  Charles  Having  pledged  his  honour,  publicly  and 
Dilke.  privately,  that  he  would  not  attempt  to 
return  to  public  life  until  he  had  cleared  his 
character.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  acted  in  thorough 
harmony  with  his  previous  record  in  breaking  his 
pledged  word  by  accepting  the  invitation  to  stand  for 
the  Forest  of  Dean.  It  is  only  one  falsehood  the  more. 
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and  conclusively  demonstrates  the  imposability  of  ever 
trusting  his  word  whenever  it  suits  his  interests  to 
break  it.  Not  a  single  person  with  any  claim  to 
respect,  religious,  social,  or  poUtical,  supports  him  in 
this  latest  outrage  on  good  faith  and  pubUc  morality, 
the  impudence  of  which  has  even  provoked  a  protest 
from  the  Times,  The  argument  of  some  of  his 
supporters,  who,  when  pressed,  will  admit  that 
he  is  this,  that,  and  the  other,  but  who  still 
assert  that  he  is  too  valuable  a  public  man  to  be 
excluded  from  public  life  on  that  account,  reminds  us 
of  a  grim  little  incident  that  was  reported  last  month 
from  Frankfort.  A  poor  half-witted  servant  girl, 
dreading  death  from  starvation,  sought  death  by 
entering  the  bear-pit  in  the  Frankfort  Zoological 
Gardens.  The  bear  seized  her  at  once,  and  as  he 
began  to  tear  the  flesh  in  strips  from  her  face,  she 
shrieked  for  help.  The  keepers  arrived,  saw  what 
the  bear  was  doing,  and  expostulated  with  it  mildly 
by  means  of  a  long  pole.  As  he  took  no  notice  of 
their  expostulations  they  allowed  him  to  go  on  with 
his  hideous  repast  of  living  human  flesh  until,  after 
half  an  hour  of  agony,  the  poor  girl  expired.  When 
the  keepers  were  asked  afterwards  why  they  had  not 
shot  the  bear  and  saved  the  girl,  they  replied  that 
the  bear  was  much  too  valuable  an  animal  to  be 
destroyed.  They  have  been  indicted  for  man- 
slaughter. Conside  -ations  as  to  the  "  value  "  of  such 
a  statesman  "  will  not,  however,  restrain  the  national 
conscience  from  effective  action.  Note  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  set  of  Nonconformist  opinion  on  this 
subject,  that  the  General  Baptist  Association  at 
Burnley,  last  month,  unanimously  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution : — 

That  this  Association,  which  at  the  institution  of 
Divorce  Court  law  sustained  the  Opposition  so  earnestly 
led  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  feels  most  strongly  convinced  that 
the  persons  found  guilty  of  malfeasance  in  that  court 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  with  regard  to  subse- 
quent civil  rights,  as  persons  scheduled  under  the  Electoral 
Acts,  or  at  least  like  men  who  have  become  bankrupt. 

The  German  June  the  Emperor  William 

Ern^SpjH^on  closed  the  Prussian  Parliament  in  a  speech 
which,  after  referring  with  satisfaction  to 
the  re-establishment  of  peace  with  the  Catholic  Church, 
and.  with  hope  to  the  vital  development  in  communal 
life  expected  from  the  new  law  for  the  regulation  of 
the  rural  communes,  concluded  by  a  declaration  that 
he  had  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  blessings  of  peace 
were  imperilled.  The  maintenance  of  peace,  he  said, 
was  the  constant  endeavour  of  this  young  father  of 
his  country.  Having  said  this  he  proceeded  to  give 
practical  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  speech  by 


setting  off  on  one  of  his  foreign  tours.  This  time  he 
visited  Holland,  where  the  Socialists  lamented  the  ex- 
penditure entailed  by  the  Imperial  visit,  and  declared  it 
foreshadowed  the  peaceful  annexation  c*^  Holland  by 
Germany.  He  came  on  to  England,  where  un- 
wonted demonstrations  of  ryelcome  awaited  him. 
Seldom  has  a  monarch  so  completely  reversed  public 
sentiment  as  the  Kaiser.  Twelve  months  ago  he 
was  one  of  the  least  popular  of  European  Sovereigns 
in  the  opinion  of  the  British  people ;  to-day  no  one 
stands  higher  in  the  public  esteem.  No  Sovereign 
has  done  more  to  rehabilitate  monarchy  in  the 
opinion  of  the  democracy. 

Lord  Salisbury  was  last  month  waited 
Federai^n.  ^P^^  ^7  *wo  deputations,  who,  in  their 

concern  for  the  future  of  the  British 
Empire,  called  upon  him  to  take  practical  steps  to  pro- 
mote the  closer  union  between  the  Mother  Country 
and  the  Colonies.  To  each  Lord  Salisbury  replied  by 
expressing  his  sympathy  with  their  ultimate  objects, 
but  suggesting  that  it  would  be  well  if  they  made 
up  their  minds  what  they  wanted  to  have  done 
before  asking  him  to  do  it.  His  speeches  were,  how- 
ever, encouraging  in  tone.  He  recognised  the  fact 
that  Federation  was  emerging  out  of  the  region  of 
aspiration  into  the  sphere  of  practical  schemes,  and  he 
invited  the  Federationists  first  to  think  out  their 
plan,  and  then  to  convert  the  country  to  its  sup- 
port. A  United  Empire  means  a  Zollverein  and 
a  Kriegsverein,  a  customs  union  and  a  union  for 
war.  The  former  is  for  the  present  unattainable; 
but  the  latter,  which  is  growing  more  important 
every  year,  as  the  world  shrinks  under  steam,  and 
the  Colonies  lose  the  protection  which  distance 
formerly  afforded  them,  already  exists  in  some 
fashion,  and  is  capable  of  indefinite  development. 

The  centripetal  tendency  of  the  age  hag 
^IpoUtlcsr^  been  asserting  itself  in  Europe,  where  the 

Triple  Alliance,  which  has  just  been  re- 
newed for  six  years,  seems  to  grow  more  sohd  the 
more  attempts  are  made  to  rend  it  asunder.  There 
have  been  stormy  scenes  in  the  Italian  Chamber,  but 
they  only  brought  into  clearer  reUef  the  determina- 
tion of  the  great  majority  of  the  Italian  deputies  to 
support  the  Peace  League.  Attempts  are  being 
made  to  bring  Switzerland  into  a  Customs  Uniou, 
including  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy — a  project 
which,  but  for  the  neutralisation  of  the  little  Republic, 
would  be  held  to  be  the  precursor  of  its  adherence  to 
the  Peace  League  of  Central  Europe.  Further  East 
M.  Tricoupis  has  been  making  an  attempt  to  estab- 
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lish  a  Confederation  of  the  Balkan  States.  He  met 
with  support  at  Belgrade,  but  at  Sofia  M.  Stambuloff 
told  him  that  Bulgaria  would  side  with  Turkey  rather 
than  with  Greece.  If,  however,  Turkey  were  to  be 
seriously  pressed  by  the  spread  of  the  Arab  insur- 
rection which  has  broken  out  in  Yemen,  M. 
Stambuloff  might  reconsider  his  attitude,  especially  if 
Greece  and  Servia  attempted  to  invade  Macedonia 
in  alliance.  Macedonia,  which,  according  to  the 
Berlin  Treaty,  ought  to  be  enjoying  autonomous 
institutions  under  the  jegis  of  Europe,  has  been  left 
to  the  Turk,  with  the  result  that  some  day  the 
Macedonians  will  set  the  East  in  a  blaze. 

England  and  -^^^^^  Hoskins,  one  of  the  best  of  our 
the  Peace  sea-kings,  has  been  entertaining  the 
.eaRue.  jjjjjpgj,Qj.  Austria  at  Fiume,  on  board 
the  Mediterranean  fleet.  The  incident,  coming  im- 
mediately after  the  repeated  declarations  made  in 
Italy  that  Lord  Salisbury  had  virtually  guaranteed 
the  Italian  coast  against  an  unprovoked  attack  by  the 
French  fleet,  has  led  to  much  newspaper  writing  on 
the  subject  of  England's  relations  to  the  Peace  League 
of  Central  Europe.  Russia  and  England  might  well 
consent  to  unite  with  the  Central  European  Powers 
in  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  Continent,  which  is 
permanently  threatened  by  France,  and  France  alone. 
The  French  make  great  parade  of  their  devotion  to 
Bussia ;  but  the  Russian  Emperor,  with  whom  alone 
hes  the  decisive  word,  abhors  war,  and  has  no  sym- 
pathy with  France.  The  French  last  month  further 
alienated  themselves  from  the  friendly  concert  of 
Europe  by  refusing  to  ratify  the  Convention  drawn 
up  at  Brussels  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 
The  French  Government  supported  the  Convention* 
which  has  the  support  of  all  the  Powers,  but  the 
Chamber  rejected  it  by  a  decisive  majority.  The 
Tzar,  selected  by  France  to  be  arbitrator  in  a  dispute 
between  the  French  and  the  Dutch  as  to  a  frontier 
question  in  Guiana,  has  given  his  award  entirely  in 
favour  of  the  Dutch.  But  neither  that  nor  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jews,  to  whom  France  has  become  a 
second  Canaan,  can  cool  the  ardour  with  which  the 
Republicans  of  the  West  make  court  to  the  Autocrat 
of  the  East. 

Manipur  Houses  of  Parliament  have  debated 

Tarqulnlus  ^'^^^^  events  in  Manipur  to  little  purpose. 
Superbus.  The  debate  in  the  Commons  was  notable, 
however,  for  the  delivery  of  a  cynical  speech  by  Sir 
John  Gorst,  who  has  this  session  achieved  for  himself 
a  unique  position  in  the  Ministerial  ranks.  Speaking 
in  defence  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment in  deciding  upon  the  suppression  of  the  Sena- 
putty  of  Manipur,  the  Under-Secretary  for  India 


cynically  remarked  that  such  a  decision  was  in  accord 
with  precedents,  and  represented  the  unbroken 
practice  of  oiu*  Administrators.  "  That  policy,"  he 
said,  "  was  as  old  as  the  days  of  Tarquinius  Superbus. 
Whenever  a  vassal  showed  too  much  independence  and 
strength  of  character,  the  suzerain  power  got  rid  of 
him.  Governments  have  always  hated  and  discour- 
aged independent  talent  and  promoted  mediocrity ; 
in  my  own  time  I  have  known  cases  of  this  kind." 
And  he  proceeded  to  illustrate  his  point  by  referring, 
not  to  the  promotion  of  Lord  Cross  to  the  Secre- 
taryship while  Sir  John  Gorst  was  kept  as  his 
subordinate,  but  to  the  cases  of  Cetewayo,  Arabi,  and 
Zebehr.  Naturally  there  was  a  hubbub,  and  Lord 
Cross  was  put  up  to  explain  that  his  Under-Secretary 
did  not  mean  what  he  actually  said.  Sir  John  Gorst, 
however,  did  not  resign,  and  the  incident  passed. 
Sir  John  Gorst  may  have  been  right  in  his  reference 
to  the  suppression  of  Arabi  as  an  illustration  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Tarquinian  policy  by  Mr.  Gladstone  ; 
but  no  one  can  read  the  admirable  interview  with 
Mr.  Alfred  Milner,  published  in  the  Fall  Mall 
Gazette  of  June  15th,  without  feeling  that  out  of  that 
evil  great  good  has  come. 

Sir  John  Gorst  being  a  man  of  inde- 
^Gopst!"  pendent  talent,  who  was  not  sacrificed, 
k  la  Tarquin,  survived  in  order  to  make 
his  colleagues  regret  that  they  made  an  excep- 
tion in  his  case.  For  a  few  days  later,  when 
the  question  of  raising  the  age  of  half-timers  in 
English  factories  came  on  for  discussion.  Sir  John 
Gorst,  by  defending  the  action  which  he  had  taken 
at  the  Berlin  Congress,  in  advocating  the  raising 
of  the  age  to  twelve,  succeeded  in  inflicting  a  nasty 
defeat  upon  the  Government,  which,  in  the  person 
of  the  Home  Secretary,  resisted  Mr.  Buxton's  amend- 
ment raising  the  age  to  eleven,  and  got  badly  beaten 
in  consequcfnce  by  189  to  164.  After  this  the 
Government  had  no  option  but  to  give  way,  thus  for 
a  second  time  this  session  being  overruled  by  a 
colleague  to  whom  Lord  Salisbury  has  not  yet 
conceded  Cabinet  rank.  The  Labour  Commission  was 
of  Sir  John  Gorst's  appointment,  but  that  was 
managed  behind  the  scenes  without  inflicting  upon 
the  Administration  the  humiliation  of  an  open  defeat. 
On  the  Factory  Bill,  although  he  did  not  vote,  he  put 
the  Government  into  a  minority.  Notwithstanding 
this.  Sir  John  continues  to  act  as  Under-Secretary 
for  India,  deriving  such  satisfaction  as  he  can 
from  the  fact  that  he  is  now  recognised  as  the 
strongest  man,  after  Mr.  Balfour,  on  the  Conservative 
side  of  the  House.  ^  j 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


May  30.  Queen  of  the  Netherlands  and  Queen 
Hen ent  visit  Rotterdam.  Foundation-stone 
of  new  quay  laid  by  the  former. 
June  1.  Bill  lor  the  regulation  of  betting  on 
rare-c  iurses  adopted  by  the  French  Senates 
by  a  large  majority. 
Trial  of  iSiccarat  caee  commenc*>8.   Sir  W. 
Gurdon-Cumnning  examined,  denies  hav- 
ing cheated  at  cards. 
9.  Trial  of  the  Regent  at  Minlpur. 

Meeting  of  'busrr  en  at  Fulnam  Town  Hall 
decides  to  strike  unless  better  pay  and 
shorter  hours  were  granted. 
Baccarat  case  continued.   Examination  of 
the  Pirince  of  Wales. 

3.  Debite  in  the  Spanish  Senate  on  Bill  to  re-  U, 

srrict  Sunday  labour.  Senor  Oanovas 
states  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  consult  the 
Catholic  Church. 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Wom- 
en's Liberal  Unionist  Aiao> 
elation. 

4.  Arrival  of  tiie /toto  at  Iqnique, 

and  her  surrender  to  the 
United  States  war  vesaeU. 
Election   of  Dr.  Hermann 
Adier  as  Chief  Babbl. 

5.  Meeting  of  the  Church  Union 

passes  resolution  declaring 

that  friends  of  voluntary 

schools  cannot  support  a 

Free  Education  Bill  which 

does  not  adequately  secure 

the  pecuniAiy  intereota  of 

vo'untary  schools. 
Deputation  of  medical  men 

and  Members  of  Parliament 

to  Board  of  Trade,  to  ask  for 

official  recognition  of  a  pro- 

TOsed  British  Institute  of 

Preventive  Medicine.  Sir 

M.  Hicks-Beach  declined  to 

permit  the  association  to  be 

registered  without  the  word 

limited. 
Meeting  of  the  Directors  of 

the  J^ndon  General  Omni- 
bus Company  to  ooniider 

the  threatened  strike  of 

'busmen. 
6.  Portugaese  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties   ratifies  Anglo-Ponu- 

guese  Convention  by  106 

votes  to  6. 
Earthquake  in  North  Italy. 
Strike  o I  'busmen  commences. 

8.  Deputation  of  representatives 

of  trasmen  to  the  Directors 
of  the  London  General  and 
the  London  Boad  Car  Com- 
panies. 

Sir  Bdward  Clarlm's  speedi  for 
the  plaintiff  in  the  Baccarat 
case. 

9.  Summing-up   of    the  Lord 

Chief  ^tlce  in  the  Baooarafc 
case.  Verdict  given  for  the 
defendants. 

10.  Provisional    Government  of 

Chili  Issues  circular  note  to 
the  Powers,  asking  them  to 
recognise  the  J unta  as  a  belligerent,  and  to 
preserve  neutrality  in  the  struggle  sgslnst 
ex-pre«ident  Balmaoeda. 
Portuguese  Chamber  of  Peers  pa«ses  Bi*l 
for  ratification  of  the  Convention  with 
England. 

Breich  of  promise  of  marriage  action  of 
Miss  Wiedemann  against  Mr.  Walpole 
came  up  for  trial  a  third  time. 

11.  Meeting  of  Directors  of  the  London  General 

Omnibus  and  London  Road  Car  Comptnies 
decides  to  make  no  further  concession  to 
em^loy^  bevond  reducing  the  working 
day  to  one  of  twelve  hours. 
13.  *Bus  strike  ends. 

Funeral  service  held  in  Westminster  Abbey 
in  commemoration  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Ma<MlonaM. 


14.  Debate  in  the  Italian  Senate  on  theTiiple 
Alliance. 

The  Spanish  Senate  passes  Bill  for  regulat- 
ing Sunday  labour,  making  it  apply  to 
members  of  all  religious  creeds  as  well  as 
to  freethinkers. 
Hon.  J.  J.  C.  AbtKjtt  accepts  the  Premier- 
ship of  Canada. 
Regent  of  Manipur  condemned  to  death. 
The  City  of  Richmond  Aniven  atQutenstown 
having  carried  a  cargo  of  smouldering 
cotton  for  six  days. 
Giving  way  of  a  bridge,  and  consequent 

serious  railway  accident,  at  Basle. 
Demonstration  of  laundresses  in  Hyde  Park, 
demanding  to  come  under  the  operations 
of  the  Factories  Act. 
Agreement  bet  ween  England  and  the  United 
States  for  the  establiuiment  of  a  close  sea- 


19, 


20. 


321 


13.  French  Chamber  votes  a  credit  of  £60,003 fct 
the  destruction  of  locusts  in  Algeria. 
Liibour  Commission  resumes  its  sittings. 
M»ttii»g  of  Imperial   Federation  League. 
Lonl  Brastey  urgfs  ih>t  they  should 
endeavour  to  frame  a  practicAl  tcbime 
for  bringing  tog«-ther  the  Colonies  and 
the  Imperial  Governmtnt. 
First  section  of  the  Ship  Canal  opened  at 

Eastham,  Cheshire. 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wa'es  visit  East- 
boun  e  to  open  the  new  Children's  Hos- 
pital, and  a  children's  wing  in  the  Princess 
Alice  Memorial  Hospital. 
Imple  neut  fhowr  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 

Society  opened  at  D<  ncaster. 
M.de  Fieycinet  defends  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  coonecLion  with  the  melinite 
scandal,  and  claims  a  vote  of  confidence. 
Vote  carried  by  138  to  137. 

Deputation  of  Limited  Em  {.ire 
Trade  League  to  Lord  Salis- 
bury, to  urge  the  abolition 
of  foreign  treaties  restricts 
ing  British  trade  with  oul 
Colonies,  and  to  ask  for  a 
Colonial  ooiiference. 
38.  Arrival  of  the  Austrian  Em- 
peror at  Fiume. 
Deputation  of  newspaper  pro- 

£rietors  and  publishers  to 
[r.  Raikes  to  ask  for  re- 
vision of  regulations  for  pos- 
tage of  newspapers,  mi^- 
zlnes  and  books. 
Installation  of  the  new  Chief 
Rabbi  at  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue, Aldgate. 
Duke  of  Cc>nnaught  lays  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  new 
Church  House. 
The  Austrian  Emperor  visits 
the  British  Fleet  at  Fiume. 
French  Chamber  rejects  Bill 
for  ratification  of  the  Con- 
veotkm  agreed  to  at  Brus- 
sels Conference  for  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade. 
30.  New  buildings  erected  in  con- 
nection with  the  London 
Hospital   opened  by  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge. 
37.  Uproar  in  the  Italian  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  consequent 
on  the  withdrawal  of  Signer 
,      Oavakytti's  interpellation  on 
the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Government. 
Crisis  in  the  Welsh  tin-plate 
trade.  Sixty  works  stopped 
and3&,000 operatives  thrown 
out  of  employment. 
Christening  of    the  intent 
daughter  of  the  Duke  and 
Ducness  of  Fife.  Sponsors, 
the^  Queen  and  Princess  of 

Petition  of  King* s  and  Unl- 


34. 


35. 


29. 


From  a  photo 


DB.  ADLBB. 


[Afr.  H,  S,  MendeUsohi, 


ity  Colleges  for  Charter 
to  establish  in  London 


16. 


son  in  Behrlng  Pea  signed  at  Washington. 

Meeting  of  Standing  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  and  repres«>ntatives  of  Dio- 
cesan and  Local  Boards  of  E<1ucation,nnder 
the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  of  Lond  m, 
decide  that  amendments  should  be  intro- 
duced to  the  Assisted  Education  Bill. 

Sentence  of  high  treason  passed  on  M.  Tur- 
pin,  M.  Tripone,  and  two  others  involved 
m  the  melinite  scandals. 

Deputation  of  the  Imp*  rial  Federation 
League  to  Lord  Salisbury,  urging  a  C^m- 
ference  of  the  Colonies  to  consider  the 
question  of  their  securing  a  real  share  in 
the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of 
Imperial  Government. 

Wiedemann -Walpole  case  concluded,  jury 
finding  for  plaintifr,  £300  damagtfs. 


leaching  University  before 
the  Privy  Council. 
Oxforl    aud    Cambridge  at 
Lords'. 

ao  French  Squadron  anchors  in  Copenhagen 
Roads,  en  route  f.  r  Cronsta  t. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Match  at  Lords' 
finishes,  Cambridge  winning    by  two 
wickets. 

UTTERANCES,  NOTABLE  AND 
OTHERWISE. 

June  3.  Sir  John  Lubbock  makes  the  annual 
statement  of  the  work  of  the  County 
Council  and  its  position,  and  declares  that 
considering  the  benefits  conferred  the 
increase  in  the  rates  was  moderate. 

3.  Mr.  Balfour  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 

Women's  Liberal  Unionist  Association  on 
the  improved  condition  of  Ireland. 

4.  Mr.  FindUy,  General  Manager  L.N.W.H., 
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THE  VBBY  RBV.  JOHN  GOTT,  D.D. 
iFrom  a  photo  by  Metsrs.  Russell  and  Sons.) 
before  the  House  of  Commoas  Select  Com- 
mittee on  railway  servants'  hours  of  labour 
declares  himself  opposed  to  interference 
with  railway  mana«emeat  by  trades 
unions,  oflloial  travelling  inspectors,  or 
boards  of  ooncilfatlon. 

10.  Mr.  Mundella  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 

and  Foreign  School  Society  on  the  Free 
Education  Bill. 

1 1 .  Mr.  FindUy.  bef  ore  the  Select  Ck>mmittee  on 

railway  servants'  hours  of  labour,  declares 
that  the  percentage  of  men  working  over 
thirteen  hour  a  days  has  been  reduced  to 
a  mere  fraction. 
14.  Viscount  Cro8<  at  annual  dinner  of  News- 
paper Pres?  Fund. 
Marquis  di  Rudini  on  the  necessity  for  Italy 
to  continue  thu  Triple  Alliance. 

16.  Mr.  Lambert,  General  Manager  of  the 

G.W.R.,  before  Select  Committee  on  rail- 
way servants'  hours,  st  ttes  that  a  Board 
of  Conciliation  would  not  be  a  proper  tri- 
bunal for  settling  disputes  between  the 
companies  and  their  lervants,  the  direc- 
tors being  responsible  to  the  8luu*eholder8 
as  well  as  to  the  men. 

1 7.  Lord  Salisbury  to  a  deputation  suggests  that 

schemes  to  give  the  Colonits  a  real  share 
in  the  privileges  of  the  Bmpire  should  be 
proposed  for  consideration. 

18.  Sir  R.  Teniple  explains  the  Budget  of  the 

London  School  B  >ard,  and  points  out  the 
growth  of  expenditure  out  of  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  schools  and  scholars. 
Mrs.  Bishop,  in  a  committee-room  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  upon  the  persecutions 
of  the  Christians  of  Kurdistan  by  the 
Turlcs. 

19.  Mr.  Gladston*,  at  the  jubilee  meeting  of  the 

Colonial  Bishoprics  Fund,  on  the  great 
development  of  the  Church  in  the  Colonies 
during  the  last  half-century. 

20.  The  Kaiser,  in  closing  the  Prustian  Diet. 

declares  that  "  the  preservation  of  peace  is 

the  object  of  his  unremitting  endeavour." 
33.  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  at  dinner  of  the  Liberal 

Union  Club,  contrasts  the  promises  of 

Gladstonians   with  work  accomplished 

by  Unionist  party. 
Mr.  Baiket  stat(>s  to  a  deputation  that  thero 

was  no  intention  to  restrict  the  privileges 

of  the  press  as  to  transmission. 
M.  Lord  Hartington  at  a  Libera*  Unionist  Me  t- 

inn  in  St.  James's  Hall  on  the  approaching 

General  Election. 
39.  The  Kaiser  at  Hamburg  states  that  the 

Triple  Alliance  had  been  prolonged  for  six 

5  ears. 

M  -.  Balfmr  on  thrift  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  th-  South- Eastern  and  MetropoUtan 
Rdlway  Employes'  Savings  Bank. 

PARLIAMENTARY  RECORD. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Junes.  Behring  Sea  Fishery  Bill  read  a  firgt 
time.  Motion  by  Lord  Herschell  agreed  to 
that  an  inquiry  should  be  imtitoted  to 
ascertain  whether  some  better  method  of 
dealing  with  hatitual  dmnkards  oonkl 
not  be  alopted. 


8.  Seal  Fishery  (Behring  Sea)  Bill  passed. 
The  Marquis  ot  baiiBuury  and  the  Earl  of 
Kimberley  on  the  deuh  of  Sir  John 
M^odonald. 

11.  Marquis  of  Salisbury  makes  a  statement 
as  to  the  differences  between  the  Treaty 
just  concluded  with  Portugal  and  that 
concluded  in  Auffust. 

15.  Drainage  of  LaaasUreland)  Bill  rMuf  a  jecomi 

time. 

16.  Irish  Land  Bill  read  a/r«e  t«m«. 

18.  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  B^ll  read  a 
first  time.  Fisheries  Bill,  giving  effe,;t  to 
the  agreement  between  England  and 
Belgium  in  regard  to  the  North  Sea 
Fisheries,  read  a  second  time. 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Bill  read  a 

s-ux>nd  time. 
Debate  on  the  Manipur  Disaster.  Marquis 
of  Ripon.  Visoounc  Cross,  Duke  of  Argyll, 
Lords  Kimberley,  Northbrook  and  others. 
Fisheries  Bill  through  Committee.  Judica- 
ture Acta  Amendment  Bill,  Budget  Bill, 
read  a  third  time. 
Second  reading  of  Irish  Land  Bill  moved 
by  Earl  Cad(>gan.  Marquis  of  Water- 
ford  and  the  Duke  of  A  gyll.  Debate  ad- 
journed 

26.  Debate  on  the  motion  for  the  second  read- 
ing of  tbe  Irish  Land  Bill  resumed.  Lords 
Camperdown,  Kimberley,  Ashbourne, 
Herschell,  Derby,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury.  Bill  read  a  second  time 

29.  Debate  on  motion  for  second  reading  of 
Factories  and  Workshops  Bill.  Lord 
Kimberley,  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Sani- 
hurst.  Bill  read  a  second  tsme. 


10. 
23. 


35. 


MBS. 


BISHOP. 

(From  a  photo  by  Mr.  Moffat,  Edinburgh.) 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
June  1.  Sh>  J.  Fergusion  states  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  French  Government  the 
report  that  a  French  officer  had  warned 
fishermen  in  St.  George's  Bay,  not  to  sell 
bait  to  United  States  fishermen  under 
penalty  of  seizure  of  their  boats.  On  f  he 
motion  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  the  Seal 
Fis^  ery  (Bebrinff  Sea)  Bill,  was  read  a 
second  time.  Irish  Land  Bill,  as  amended, 
under  consideration.  At  the  request  of 
Mr.  Sexton,  supported  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Russell,  Mr.  Balf  ur  contents  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Land  Department  (Ireland) 

3.  C  ^nsiderationof  Irish  Land  Purchase  Bill, 
as  amended,  resumed.  Debate  on  Mr. 
Sexton's  new  clause  to  give  prior  right  of 
purchase  to  evicted  tenants.  Clause  re- 
jected by  113  to  74. 

3.  Bat<ng  of  Machinery  (No.  3)  Bill  in  Com- 

mittee. 

4.  Sir  J.  Fergnseon  makes  statement  as  to 

England's  attitude  with  regard  to  the 
Triple  Alliance. 
The  Home  Secretary,  in  answer  t-*  Mr.  O. 
Graham,  said  It  was  not  the  function  of 
the  Home  Office  t>  interfere  in  disputes 
between  employers  and  employed. 
Behring  Seal  Fishery  Bill,  through  com- 
mittee and  read  a  thtrd  lime.  Debate  on 
Land  Bill,  as  amended,  continued. 


10. 


13. 


15. 


5.  Debate  on  Irish  Land  Purchase  Bill  on  Be- 
pot  t  resumed.  Mr.  Lea  moved  new  olanse 
to  enable  i  he  Laiid  (^ommiskiontrs  in  add- 
tion  to  the  Purchase  Commissioners  to 
adoiinister  Land  Purchase  Act,  wtiich  was 
read  a  second  time  by  136  to  83.  Debate 
adjourned. 

8.  Besolution  on  which  Government  Ednct- 
tion  Bill  will  be  based^moved  by  Sir  W. 
Hart  Dyke.  Resolution  agreed  to  after 
speeches  by  Mr.  Mundella,  Sir  W.  Har- 
oourt,  and  Mr.  Chamberlaiu.  and  reported 
to  the  House. 
0.  In  answer  to  questions,  it  was  stated  that 
Scotland's  share  of  the  two  millions  to  be 
devuted  to  free  education  would  be  applied 
for  a  year  to  the  relief  of  municipal  ratec, 
and  tuat  in  Ireland  it  would  be  devoted  to 
primary  schools.  Elementary  Education 
(Fee  Grant)  Bill  brought  in  by  air  W. 
Hart  Dyke  and  read  a  first  time.  Debate 
on  Report  of  Land  Bill  rtM-umed. 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  -Sister  Bill 
in  Committee. 
11.  Consideration  of  Report  of  Irish  Land  Bill 
resumed. 

Bill  to  facilitate  reinstatement  of  evicted 
tenants  in  Ireland  brought  in  by  Mr.  Par- 
nell  and  read  a  first  time.  Report  stage  of 
Irish  Land  Purchase  Bill  concluded. 
Mr.  Stanhope  makes  an  authorised  state- 
ment from  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  re- 
ference to  his  conduct  In  hushing  up  the 
Baccarat  scandal.  Motion  for  the  third 
reading  of  tbe  Irish  Land  BUI.  Amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Labouchere  that  the  Bill  be 
read  that  day  three  months  rejected  by 
325  to  96,  and  B  11  read  a  third  time  with- 
out opposition. 

16.  Debate  ou  the  Manipur  disaster. 

17.  Navy  Estimates. 
Manchester  Ship  Canal  Bill  read  a  third 

time.  Bill  to  amend  the  Coinage  Act  of 
1870,  brought  in  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  fiill  to  amend  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  (Animals)  Act  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Chaplin,  and  read  a  first  time. 
Debate  on  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton's  motion  to 
add  a  new  clause  to  Factories  and  Work- 
shops Bill  to  prohibit  the  emplojrment 
after  January  1st,  1803,  of  ehildren  In 
factories  or  workshops  under  eleven  years 
of  affe.  Mr.  Buxton,  Sir  W.  Houlds worth, 
Mr.  Burt,  Sir  John  Gorst,  in  favour  of  the 
clause,  and  the  Home  Secretary  in  opposi- 
tion to  it.  On  a  division,  second  reading 
carried  oy  302  to  186.  Clause  read  a  second 
time. 

Home  Secretary  announces  that  the  Gov- 
emnf>ent  would  accept  the  decision  of  Hie 
House  on  Mr.  Buxton's  Clause.  C\b  use  to 
prevent  children  under  14  being  empi<^ed 
other  than  as  half-timers  rejected  by  189 
to  164.  Clsuse  to  bring  laundries  within 
the  scope  of  the  Bill  rejected.  Bill  read  a 
third  time. 

Debate  on  motion  for  the  second  reading  . 
of   the   Education  Bill.  Amendment 
by  Mr.  Bartley    declining  to  accept 


18. 


19. 


33. 


UcV.  CANON  LKGOfi. 
{From  a  photo  by  Meurt.  EUiott  and  #>y.} 
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m  meuure  which  threw  the  whole  oo«t  of 
elementary  cducAtion  oa  the  general 
tastation  of  the  ooantry  and  also  endan- 
gered the  continoanoe  of  denominaiiooal 
schools. 

June  32.  Debate  on  Mr.  Bartley's  Amendment  to 
the  Motion  for  second  rea'^lng  of  Educa 
tion  Bill,  resumed.  Lord  Cranbome,  Sir  L. 
Flayfair,  Mr.  Biyce,  Mr.  Stanhope.  De- 
bate adjourned. 

S4.  Debate  i  n  second  reading  of  Bducatlon  Bill 
resumed.  Mr.  Heneage,  bir  A.  KoUit, 
Sir  W.  Hart-Dyke,  Mr.  Mundella. 
Amendment  rejected  by  319  to  10,  and 
Bill  readatectmd  time. 
Army  estimates. 

26.  London  Public  Health  Bill  as  amended  by 
Standing  Committee  under  consideration. 
Bill  read  a  third  time. 

J9.  Debate  on  Order  for  going  in*o  Committee 
on  Education  Bill..  Mr.  Fowler's  mst>  uc- 
tion  to  Committee  that  local  contnl 
should  be  intrrduced  in  distiict  where 
no  School  Boards  existed,  rejected  affr 
speeches  by  Mr.  Chamberl-in  and  Mr. 
Gosohen  1^267  to  166.  Debate  adjourned. 
Debate  on  motion  to  go  into  Committee  on 
Bducatlon  Bill  continued.  Instruction 
moved  1^  Mr.  Summers  that  the  educa- 
tional standard  be  raised  for  partial  and 
total  exemption  in  schools  rrceivirg  fee 
grants  rejected  by  186  to  133.  House  in 
Committee  on  the  Bill.  Amendment  by 
Sir  W.  Hart  Dyke  introduced  extending 
iprant  to  children  between  three  years  and 
five.  Amendment  by  Mr.  Mund  Ua 
abolishing  limit  of  fourteen  years.  Mr. 
Ooscben,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  rroposal  bv 
Mr.  Heneage  to  raise  limit  to  fifteen  agret  d 
to.  Progress  reportel. 


BIB  JOHN  HAWKSHAW. 
iFrom  a  phato  by  Mesirt,  AfauU  ap*'  fbx.) 

BY-BLECTIONS. 

June  1.  Pitlsley: 

W.  Dunn  (L)  4,145 

Major  B.  W.  M'Kerrel  (O       .i.  2.807 


AO  1886  theflgures  were: 

(L)  3,390 
(C)  2,526 


Lib.  Majority  l,a38 

And  In  18^6 : 

(L)  3,067 
(UL)  2.491 


Lib.  majority    864     Lib.  majority  566 

Jane  2.  Derbyshire.  (Western  Division) : 
Victor  Cavendish  (U  L)  elected  unopposed. 

In  1886 
The  Lib.  Unionist 
was  returned  un- 
opposed. 


In  1886: 

(L)  6,0?0 
(C)  4,138 

Lib.  majority  882 
June  3.  London— City 


Sir  Reginald  Hanson  (O  elected  unopposed. 


In  1886: 


(C) 
(C) 
(L) 
(C) 


12,287 
8.802 
6,817 
6,563 


In  1886: 
Two  Coofervalives 
were  returned 
unopposed. 


OBITUARY. 

May  35.  Charles  H.  Fuller,  Deputy  Inspector- 
General  of  Hospiiials  and  Fleeto,  R.N..  90. 

29.  James  Crichton.  Sheriff  of  the  Lothians 

and  Peebles,  67. 
Earl  of  Clancarty 

30.  John  Webster.  ex-M.P.  for  Aberdeen.  79. 
Bicbard  NuKt-nt,  founder  of  the  NatioDal 

Protestant  Union,  etc. 
Dr.  Fordyce  Barker. 

Duchess  Wilhelmine  Marie  of  Schleswig- 

Holstein-Sooderburg-Gliicksburg,  83. 
Senor  Dublan,  Mexican  Minister  of  Pinanoe. 

31.  Hon.  Sir  A.  A  Dorion.  Quebec.  73. 

W.  W.  Follett  Synge.  ex-Consul  General  at 
Cuba.  66 

Cardinal  Alimond*.  Bifhop  of  Turin. 


June  8.  Gen'  ral  Canavrs  del  Ctsiillo. 

William  T.  S.  Daniel,  Q.C.,  85. 

Lieut.-Col.  D'Arcy  Hunt,  survivor  of  the 
Balaclava  charge,  64. 
9.   Sir  Andrew  Stuart,  79. 

Lady  Keed,  73. 

General  Sir  Archibald  Little,  G.C.B..80. 
Father  Curci.  80. 

Lieut.-Col.  James  Reid.  survivor  of  Water- 
loo  campaign,  96. 

10.  Dr.  Bgan,  R  C.  Bishop  of  Waterford. 
Marquis  de  Montaignac  de  Chauvance,  ex* 

11.  Mr.  Clark,  ex-M.P.  for  County  Derry,  82. 

11.  Ch*r1es  Fisher,  American  actor. 
Edmund  Leatbes,  actor. 

Sir  Harford  Jones-Brydges,  83. 

Mdme.  Bodichon,  one  of  the  founders  of 

Girton  College,  etc.,  64. 
E.  Chevassus.  French  Republican,  73. 
James  Beal.  Nestor  of  municipal  reform, 

63. 

12.  Rev.  T.  B.  Llewellyn  Browne,  82. 
Canon  Perry. 

13.  Philip  Jenkins,  Profersor  of  Naval  Archi- 

tecture and    Marine    Engineering  ai 
Glasgow. 
Prof.  I^anzoni,  Gynecologist,  71. 

14.  Capt.  Charles  Le  Strange.  R.N.,  equerry  to 

the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  44 
J.  K.  Emmett.  actor. 
16.  Gen.R.  Woolley,  73. 

Capt.  Wray  G.  Palliser.  R.N. 
Rev.  Tho«.  Pearse.  of  Ely,  93. 
10.  Gregor  Lechner.  carver,  and  impersonator 

of  Judss  in  the  Passion  Play  at  Ober* 

amme^gau. 
Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Gustavus  Hume. 
The  O'Gorman  Ifahon,  M.P.  for  Oartow 

O.  uniy,  90. 
Chas.  Andrews,  Q.O. 


MDMB.  BODICHON. 

June  1.    Dr.   William   B.    Steavens-^n,  of 
St.  Bartholomew's.  41. 
Professor  Ante  Springer,  art  historian,  66. 

2.  Admiral  R.D.  AMrich,  82. 

Ernst  Wunnerburg,  Waterloo  veteran. 94. 
Mrs.  Booth,  wife  of  the  Sec.  of  the  Baptist 
Union. 

3.  Colonel  Sir  Oliver  St.  John,  54. 

Mrs.  Hor.iby,  wife  of  the  Provoit  of  Eton 

College. 
Dr.  Benson  J.  Lossinff,  78. 
Judge  Barron.  Chairman  of  Monaghan 

Quarter  Sessions,  86. 
Frederic  Love,  homoeopathic  dirtor. 


MB.  JaMKS  BiiiAL. 
(Fr.  m  a  photo  by  Messrs.  Fradelle  and  I'oung.) 

4.   Lieut.-Col.  J.  8.  G.  Ryl-y.  83. 

Dr.  Frery,  Republican  Senator  for  Bf  Ifott, 
45. 

Lacroix  St.  Pierre,  Chairman  of  the  Messa- 

geries  Maritimes,  63. 
Leopold  von  Hasner,  ex-Prime  Minister  of 

Austria,  73. 
Rev.  William  James  Kennedy,  formerly 

Insp'^^ctor  of  Schools,  77. 
6.   Sir  John  A.  Mncdonald.  76. 
Frederick  Cslvert.  Q.C.,  84. 
Charus  K.  Freshfleld,  ex-M.P.  for  Dover, 

83 

General  Sumpt,  Governor  of  the  Hdtel  des 
Invalides.  74 
e.  General  S.  B.  Lowder,  O.B.,  79. 


THE  O'GORMAN  MAHON. 
(  PVom  a  photo  by  Messrs.  Kitsse'l  and  Soh8,> 

17.  Miss  F.  M.  Walford. 
Adm.  Thos.  Fisher. 

H-  n.  Payan  Dawny,  76. 

Wm.  Byles,  Yorkshire  journalist. 

18.  Calinann  L^vy,  Paris  publisher. 

19.  Lieut. -Col.  B.  P.  Browne,  92. 

Sir  Prescntt  Hewett.  Surgeon- in-Ordinar| 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  79. 

22.  Major-Gen.  E.  M.  Lawford,  64 
Earl  of  Clonmel,  62. 

Dr.  Harvey,  of  Iquique. 

Mr.  McDonald,  ex- Senator  for  Indiana. 

23.  N.  R.  PogS'^n,  C.I.B.,  Government  Astro- 

nomer at  Madras,  B2. 
Gen.  Bronsart  von  Schellendorff,  58. 
George  Parr,  cricketer. 

24.  Alex.  Chas.  Bwald,  of  the  Record  Office,  49. 
W.  B.  Weber.  Professor  of  Physical  Science, 
M.  Burdo,  Belgian  explorer  in  Africa. 
Alex.  McEwan.  financier. 

26.   Henry  Farmer,  musician,  72. 
Dean  Madden,  of  Cork. 
Richard  Henry  Major,  writer  on   gro  • 


27, 


frraphical  subjects,  etc. 


nn««  Motley,  81. 
Rodol  h  Koppelln,  professor  of  physics  and 
natural  history,  81. 
28.   Dr.  J.  MerrifleM.  formerly  head-master  of 
the  Plymol^^^Na3^:y»^pnSIbTOl. 
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From  Judj^l 


THE  CARICATURES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

THE  caricatures  of  tho  niontli  ;tr<\  for  the  most  part,  cai-icatiires 
of  the  Prince  of  Walas.    They  are,  .some  of  them,  witty, 
Bome    of  them  cparse,    some   of  them   brutally    rude  and 
unjust.    But  for  all  that  they  deserve  attention.    In  olden  times 
monarchs  had  their  jesters,  who  were  privileged  to  gay  with  a 
laugh  what  the  most  powerful  Minister  dare  not  whisper 
below  his  breath.    These  caricaturists,  whose  handiwork  we 
reprofluco,  are  the  licensed  josters  of  our  time.    Even  the 
woi^t  of  them,  with  theii-  irreverent  pencils,  illustrate 
better  tbftn  any  articles  could  do  the  kind  of  nuscon- 
ceptions  that  prevail  concerning  the  Prince — miscon- 
ceptions which,  I  hope,  the  Character  Sketch  may  do 
something  to   dispel  —  but  still  misconceptions 
which  must   l)e  recognised   as  existing  before 
they  can    l^e  dispelled.     It  is  not  well  for 
princes,  or  for  any  other  men,  to  live  in  a  fool's 
paradise,  without  any  knowledge  of  what  the 
great,  rufle,  rmtside  world  thinks  of  them 
and  of  their  doings.     One  of  the  most 
valuable    safeguards  of    the  English 
monarchy  is  that  the  nation  has  ever 
felt  its  institutions  were  so  excellent 
in  themselves,  and  so  firmly  based 
upon  the  people's  \^t11,  that  they 
were  likely  to  be  strengthened 
rather    than    endangered  by- 
rough,     unsparing  criticism. 
Tf  it  is  unjust,  the  injustice 
works  its  own  remedy.  If 
any  part   of    it  is  well 
founded,  its  publication 
is  the  first  step  to  re- 
form.    In  these  carica- 
tures  the  American  car- 
toons are  much  the  most 
ofiensive.  The  German  is. 
the  wittiest.  The  English 
are,  for  the  most  part^ 
much   more  restrained^ 
but  take  them  together 
they  represent  with  fide- 
lity what  people  have 
been  saying  all  over  the 
world  about  the  baccarat 
scandal  at  Tranby  Croft. 


[June  17. 


AH  AMERICAN  PITTURB  OF  H.R.H. 
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From  the  PaU  Mall  Budget.}  [Jnne  11, 1891. 

The  Pbirob  t  "  Ah  1  well,  I  mnst  slve  up  baccarat  and  take  to 
cribbage  with  Mamma." 


fYom  the  Pail  Mall  Budget.}  [June  18, 1891. 

KINO  HENBY  IV.  ACT  II.  SCBNE  IV. 
Fbin OB  Hknbt  CP'  of  W.) .  PoiNS  {Sir  FYanciM  Xkollys), 

**  By  heaven,  Poins,  I  feel  me  much  to  blame, 
Bo  idly  to  profane  the  precious  time ; 
Give  me  my  sword  and  cinak  :  Falstaff,  good  night." 


W  Awtraiian  Boomerang  ] 


Says  Her  QFaclousto  her  graceless  Son  and 

He<r,  "  Th^s  is  flat  1 

Jnst  this  once  111  help  to  make  your  banker 

square ;      Mind  you  that  I 
If  you  promise  me  as  fillers— 
To  provide  for  *  Cuffs  and  Collan,' 
And  to  plank  none  of  the  dollars 
On  baccarat." 


Oh,  Theosophy  is  looming 

On  its  way. 
And  the  Brotherhood  is  booming 

Bvery  day 
With  its  wonders  OrlenUl— 
Psychic,  hypnotic  and  mental. 
Mystic  things  experimental— 
So  they  say. 


[May  \^ 


savst 

Have  a  care  t 
Yoor  growling  cheek's  enough  to  make  m» 
swear, 

I  declare  I 
Asking  me  to  lend  you  roubles. 
Or  to  blow  you  golden  bobbles. 
While  you  cause>h»  Jews  sueh  troubles 
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A  COURT  LEVEE-  AS  'T  MiQHT 


fHm  Ariel,} 


[July  1 ).  1891. 


From  fSam^  fh»B.1  [Jnne  13, 1891. 

A  "OOUNTBB**  IBBITATION. 
You  are  a  nMighty  boy  to  g'»  about  pUylng  oardi  witli  illwid 
Bunrtry.   Deliver  up  every  doe  of  thote  nasty  oonntaw,  and  tbea  algn 


f'rciit  La  iSUhouetteJ]  [June  28,  1891. 

THE  IMPERIAL  WIGGING. 

Thr  Prince  of  Wales:  "  P.>oh.  oooh  !  ny  nephew  William,  the 
Lucky  Cdid  doe«  my  busiiitss  too  well.'* 


i  — 


Frc  in  Judje.} 


WINDSOB  CASTLE  AS  IT  WILL  BB  WHBN  ALBEBT 
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From  the  Birmingham  Dart,'\  [June  26,  1891 

THE  prince's  visit  TO  BIBMINGHAM. 

Thk  Matob:  "  Whatever  shaU  w  e  do  to  amuse  His  Royal  HifrhneflsP" 
Mastx-R  Pritohett:  "He  won't  want  to  play  baccarat,  I  think. 
W&at  do  you  Miy  to  sixpenny  Nap  ?  " 


From  t  * e  PaU  Mall  Budget.,]  [June  18, 1891. 

AFTBB  THE  'BUSMAN'S  VICTOBY. 

"Who's  that  man,  mother?"  ^   ,  ^ 

"  Why,  it's  yonr  father.  Come  h  me  before  you've  gone  U  bed. 
Ain't  it  wondertul ! " 


From  Uk.]  [June  26, 1891. 

A  GEBMAN  BEADING  FBOM  SHAKE6PEABE. 

Ulk  (Falstaff)  to  the  Prince  of  Wales :  *'  Harry,  I  do  not  only  marvel 
where  tbuu  spendest  thy  time,  but  also  how  thou  art  accompanied. 
There  is  a  thing,  Harry,  which  thou  hast  often  heard  of,  and  it  is  known 
to  mufiy  in  our  land  by  the  name  of  pitch ;  this  pitch,  as  ancient 
writers  do  report,  doth  defile ;  so  doth  the  company  thou  keepest."— 
HoTRT  IV..  1st  part.  Act  2,  So.  4. 


From  Funny  Folks. [June  20,  189K 

*BUS  HOBSBS  AND  'BUS  MEN— THE  DIPPEBENCE. 

"  Treat  us  half  as  well  as  the  'osset,  and  roe'd  be  hangefs ;  but,  you 
see,  over-worki'«g  'osses  don't  pay— others  hav<»  to  be  bought." 


From  h  FapagjUlo,]  [June  13, 1691. 

QUEEN  NATALIE  OP  8EBVIA. 
The  butlerflj  seeks  flowtrs,  but  only  finds  flames  in  which  to  singe 
its  wings. 
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CHARACTER  SKETCH:  JULY- 


THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

A  Prayer  for  the  Queen's  Majesty.— O  Lord  our  heavenly  Father,  high  and  mighty,  King  of  kings.  Lord  of 
lords,  the  only  Raler  of  princes,  who  dost  from  Thy  throne  behold  ail  the  dwellers  upon  earth ;  Most  heartily  we  beseech 
Thee  with  Thy  favour  to  behold  our  most  gracious  Sovereign  Lady,  Queen  Victoria  ;  and  so  replenish  her  with  the  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  that  she  may  alway  incline  to  Thy  will,  and  walk  in  Thy  way  :  Endue  her  plenteously  with  heavenly  gifts  ;  grant 
her  in  health  and  wealth  long  to  live  ;  strengthen  her  that  she  may  vanquish  and  overcome  all  her  enemies ;  and  finally,  after 
this  life,  she  may  attain  everlasting  joy  and  felicity ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Am/tn, 

A  Prayer  for  the  Royal  Family.— Almighty  God,  the  fountain  of  all  goodness,  we  humbly  beseech  thee  to  bless 
Albert  JBdward,  Prince  of  l^alef,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  all  the  Royal  Family  :  Endue  them  with  Thy  holy  Spirit ;  enrich 
them  with  Thy  heavenly  grace ;  prosper  them  with  all  happiness ;  and  bring  them  to  thine  everlasting  kingdom ;  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  Prince  of  Wales  is  now  fifty  ^ears  of  age,  and  a 
fflundfather.  Since  his  birth,  in  all  churches  by 
iBkW  established,  which  comply  with  the  plain 
ordering  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the 
prayers  quoted  above  have  been  offered  twice  daily, 
morning  and  evening,  for  half  a  century.  But  as 
dsL^iy  service  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule, 
we  may  take  it  that  the  above  prayers  are  only 
offered  twice  a  week,  instead  of  fourteen  times,  as 
by  law  enacted,  in  each  of  the  Anglican  churches 
throughout  the  Empire.  As  there  are  28,000  clergy 
in  England  alone,  there  must  be  at  least  20,000  churches 
at  home  and  abroad  usin^^  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
The  prayer  for  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  must, 
therefore,  in  the  last  half  century  have  been  said  aloud 
in  the  hearing  of  the  \;or8hippers  at  least  100,0  ',000 
times  since  first  the  cannon  thundered  at  the  bi^h  of 
the  Heir- Apparent  to  the  British  throne.  It  is  a  moot 
<]uestion  how  many  in  a  congregation  actually  unite 
in  the  prayers  that  are  read  by  the  minister.  Perhaps 
we  shall  not  overestimate  the  average  if,  out  of  a 
congregation  of  a  hundred,  we  suppose  that  ten  intelli- 
gently follow  the  service  so  far  as  to  experience  a  real 
wish  that  the  petition  sounding  in  their  ears  should  be 
granted.  Allowing  ten  persons  who  really  join,  I  do  not 
say  with  passionate  fervour,  but  with  a  conscious  desire, 
more  or  less  tepid,  that  their  humble  beseechings  on  behalf 
of  the  Prince  may  be  heard  at  the  Throne  of  Grace,  we 
have  one  thousand  millions  of  prayars  offered  up  to  God 
that  he  would  endue  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  His  Holy 
Spirit  and  enrich  him  with  heavenly  grace. 

Eight  hundred  and  eighty  miUions  of  prayers,  and  as 
Mswer  thereto  the  Baccarat  Scandal  of  Tranby  Croft! 
As  a  prayer  gauge  on  the  principle  suggested  by  Professor 
Tyndall,  His  Koyal  Highness,  who  in  courseofiime  may  be- 
come D^ciwor  Ftdei,  can  hardlr  be  said,  as  Heir- Apparent,  to 
have  contributed  much  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  the 
modem  world  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  utterance  of  such  grave 
and  official  organs  of  public  opinion  as  the  Times  and  the 
Standard,  the  net  result  attained  so  far  has  been  so 
visatisfactory  as  to  amount  to  a  dramatic  finscOf  as  if  aU 
^  prajers  of  the  Church  for  fifty  years  had  been  but  as 
the  whirling  of  prayer  mills  innumerable  of  pious  Thibet. 

With  such  a  result  before  us,  is  it  not  time  to  ask 
ourselves  seriously,  and  with  due  practical  precision, 
whether,  after  all,  the  feiult  lies  with  the  Prince  or 
with  Providence ;  whether,  in  fact,  the  fault  does  not  lie 
nsainly  with  oorBelveB  ?  May  we  not,  as  a  nation,  largely 
w  re^Kmsible  for  the  unsatisfactory  issue  of  our  prayers  ? 
Have  we  not  been  imitating  the  lazy  waggoner  of  JBsop, 
^»  when  his  cart  stuck  in  a  mudhole,  contented  himself 


with  bellowing  to  Hercules  instead  of  clapping  his  own 
shoulder  to  the  wheel— with  this  differeiice,  that  we  our- 
selves have  made  the  mudhole  in  which  our  princelv 
chariot  is  sticking  ?  This  is  the  topic  to  which,  in  all 
seriousness,  recent  events  call  our  attention  with  an 
imperiousness  that  may  not  be  gainsaid. 

It  is  surely  time,  after  fifty  years,  that  we  should 
give  Hercules  a  fair  chance.  Even  the  most  fervid 
Christian  has  come  to  recognise  that  if  you  allow  a  girl- 
child  to  be  reared  in  a  haunt  of  vice,  and  suckled  on  gin,  you 
have  no  more  right  to  expect  a  miracle  to  be  wrought  in 
response  to  your  prayer  that  the  girl  might  grow  up  a 
vestal  virgin,  than  you  have  to  expect  Snowdon  to  be 
cast  into  St.  George  s  Channel,  let  prayer  be  offered  never 
so  earnestly.  Is  it  not  just  the  same  with  the  Prince  ? 
It  is  true  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  tells  us  that 
God  is  the  only  Ruler  of  princes ;  but  it  is  quite  possible 
for  Tofikn  so  to  mar  His  work  that  His  ruling  seems  to  go 
awry.  If  we  cannot  help,  at  least  we  might  refrain  from 
hindering. 

A  familiar  story  occurs  to  me  in  this  connection.  A 
revival  service  was  once  going  on  in  a  Methodist  chapel,  a 
drunken  mob  burst  open  the  door  and  was  pouring  in, 
when  they  found  their  progress  arrested  bv  a  stalwart 
convert,  who,  planting  himself  in  the  porch,  drove  the  in- 
vaders back  by  the  simple  but  effective  process  of  knocking 
down  like  ninepins  all  who  came  within  reach  of  his  fists. 
The  preacher,  hearing  the  hubbub,  hurried  to  the  porch, 
and  was  greatly  scandalised  to  find  his  convert  wielding 
weapons  of  warfare  which,  though  natural,  were  not  less 
carnal.  Brother,**  said  he  hastmr, forbear  I  Is  it  not 
written,  'Vengeance  is  mine;  I  will  repay,  saith  the 
Lord.'  ^  Tes,  yes,"  answered  the  convert  impatiently,  as 
he  dealt  another  intruder  one  from  the  shoulder,  which 
sent  him  reeling,  "  I  know  all  that,  but — don't  you  see — 
I'm  helping  the  Lord  ?  "  The  moral  of  the  Tranby  Croft 
scandal  seems  to  be,  that  the  lime  has  fully  come  for 
some  of  that  kind  of  helping  to  be  done  without  delay. 

I. — BACCA&AT  AND  BETTINO. 

If  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  never  done  an3rthing  worse 
in  his  life  than  play  at  baccarat  for  stakes  which,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  income,  were  no  higher  than  the  half- 
crowns  staked  at  any  round  game,  there  would 
not  be  so  much  reason  for  wringing  our  hands  over  the 
absence  of  any  apparent  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the 
Established  Churcn.  It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  consistent 
for  those  who,  like  most  of  the  Evangelicals,  and  Non- 
confomusts  of  the  Prince's  age,  have  never  staked  to 
win  or  lose  a  pennypiece  in  uieir  lives,  to  lift  up  hands 
of  holv  horror  at  the  spectacle  of  the  Prince  amusing 
himself  at  baccarat.   But  the  ostentatious  and  Pharasaio 
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virtue  of  the  majority  of  our  newspapers  savours  too  much 
of  Monsieur  Tartuffe  with  a  dash  of  Chadband  thrown 
in. 

I  rejoice  at  the  protests  that  are  rising,  and  that  will 
continue  to  rise,  against  the  gambUng  habit,  which  is  one  of 
the  curses  of  our  race.  But  if  we  are  really  in  earnest  about 
this  matter,  it  is  not  with  baccarat  that  we  should  begin. 
In  England  there  are  only  two  popular  gaming  hells 
— the  turf  and  the  Stock  Exchange.  To  betting  and 
speculation,  baccarat  bears  the  same  relation  that  m  the 
sphere  of  temperance  Chartreuse  bears  tp  beer  and  gin. 
To  extirpate  the  use  of  Chartreuse  would  not  abate  by 
one  decimal  the  sum  of  England's  intemperance,  and  to 
abolish  baccarat  and  all  gambling  at  cards  would  not 
by  itself  produce  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  serious 
gambling  of  our  time. 

The  outcry  against  the  Prince  for  playing  at  baccarat 
at  Tranby  Croft  was  natural  enough  in  certain  quarters, 
although,  even  there,  it  partook  to  some  extent  of 
exaggeration,  considering  the  apparent  indifference  with 
which  the  Prince's  devotion  to  the  turf  has  been  regarded 
all  these  years.  But  no  one  who  studies  the  under- 
currents of  EngUsh  life  can  have  failed  to  notice  that 
there  has  for  some  time  been  a  rising  tide  of  moral  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  extent  which  gambUng  has  been 
spreading  amongst  us.  This  is  best  shown  by  the  in- 
creasing strenuousness  with  which  the  clergy  have  spoken 
out  against  gambling,  in  Convocation,  and  out  of  it,  and 
the  zeal  of  the  pohce  in  raiding  gambling  clubs  and 
betting  dens.  Neither  clergy  nor  police  represent  the 
section  of  the  nation  most  zealous  in  moral  questions. 
They  are  official,  they  disUke  too  much  zeal,  ana  they  are 
too  closely  connected  with  the  powers  that  be  to  bestir 
themselves  too  diligently  in  raising  ethical  difficulties  of 
this  kind.  When  the  chairman  of  the  watch  committee 
rents  the  grand  stand,  and  the  patron  of  your  living 
keeps  a  racing  stud,  there  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  not  the 
same  temptation  to  lift  one's  voice  on  high  in  testimony 
against  betting  and  gambUng  that  assails  the  Noncon- 
formist minister,  or  the  Methodist  preacher,  who  believe  that 
the  turf  is  as  the  vestibule  of  hell,  and  the  painted  cards 
are  the  devil's  prayer-book.  But  of  late  years  police  and 
parsons  have  been  very  busy  about  gambling.  Convoca- 
tion, both  in  York  and  in  Canterbury,  has  been  drawing 
up  reports  on  the  subject,  declaring  that  war  to  the  death 
must  be  waged  with  this  moral  pestilence,  and  demanding 
all  manner  of  remedies,  from  a  Royal  Commission  to  an 
Act  of  ParHament.  One  reverend  reformer  was  so  far 
carried  away  by  his  pious  zeal  some  time  ago,  as  publicly 
to  call  upon  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  crusade  against  tbe  plague  of  gambling !  The 
evil  had  increased,  was  increasing,  and  must  be  abated. 
A  bishop  told  a  lamentable  story  of  a  child  found  crjdng 
in  the  street,  because  I  had  twopence  for  father's  beer, 
and  I  put  it  on  a  horse  and  lost  it,"  and  a  horror-struck 
M.P.  related  with  bated  breath  tnat  even  a  clergyman 
had  excused  his  overdrawn  banking  account  because  "  a 
little  speculation  relieves  the  monotony  of  a  country 
parsonage."  Sir  Richard  Webster,  the  Attorney-General, 
lifted  up  his  voice  to  protest  against  the  national  vice, 
and  Nonconformists  saw,  with  almost  indignant  surprise, 
that  they  were  being  outstripped  b^  the  clergy  in  the 
agitation  against  gambling.  The  pohce  on  their  part  had 
made  raid  after  raid  upon  betting  houses,  crowding  the 
cells  with  a  miscellaneous  multitude  of  gamblers.  Magis- 
trates declared  that  they  were  determined  to  put  gambling 
down.  *  *  It  is  most  lamentable,"  said  Mr.  Vaughan  at  Bow 
Street,  "  this  betting;  I  regard  it  as  a  curse  to  the  country, 
because  I  see  how  young  men  are  lured  until  they  fall 
into  a  state  of  misery  and  destitution."   Sir  John  Bridge, 


senior  metropolitan  magistrate,  declared  "  that  the  evil 
done  by  the  keepers  of  gambling  houses  was  something 
terrific.  There  was  nothing  to  which  dishonest  men 
attributed  their  dishonesty  so  much  as  to  gambling 
and  racing." 

The  Judges  on  the  Bench  said  the  same  thing  even  more 
strongly.  Mr.  Justice  Manisty  declared  that  he  was 
perfectly  appalled  by  the  extent  of  gambling.  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  say,  from  his  experience  as  a  judge,  that  "there 
was  no  greater  evil  in  society,  and  none  which  caused 
more  misery  and  ruin  in  families.  The  practice  of  gam- 
bling has  been  carried  to  a  frightful  extent."  One  bishop 
went  so  far  as  to  suggest  the  advisability  of  every  mer- 
chant, banker,  or  tradesman  dismissing  every  betting  man 
from  his  establishment.  National  conferences  were 
suggested.  An  ex  -  Home  Secretary  asked  Mr. 
Matthews  if  he  was  prepared  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
strengthen  the  law.  Mr.  Matthews  said  that  the 
Government  would  bear  the  question  in  mind.  The 
growth  of  the  popular  zeal  against  gambling  was  logical 
and  consistent.  It  attacked  equally  lotteries  in  bazaars, 
pitch  and  toss  in  the  streets,  betting  on  the  tape, 
baccarat,  and  speculation  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  late 
Baron  Huddleston,  speaking  of  the  speculative  transac- 
tions at  "  bucket  shops,"  said  "  this  vice  is  worse  than 
gambling  on  the  green  cloth,  or  betting  on  horses." 
**  While  it  is  permitted,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Manisty, 
"  the  notion  of  putting  down  gambling  in  certain  cases  is 
a  complete  farce." 

Nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  all  this  outburst 
of  a  healUiy  moral  sentiment  against  gambling.  It  is  a 
sincere  and  unmistakable  evioence  of  a  national  con- 
science, and  of  the  gradual  formation  of  a  standard  of 
social  morahty  immensely  in  advance  of  that  which  ex- 
isted a  few  years  ago.    But  it  is  easy  to  see,  with  the 

EubUc  opinion  of  the  best  part  of  the  community  in  this- 
ealthy  state  of  vigour,  what  a  shock  was  occasioned  by 
the  spectacle  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Heir  to- 
the  Throne,  sitting  as  banker  at  baccarat,  and  presiding^ 
night  after  night  over  a  gaming  table,  which,  if  it  had 
been  set  up  in  any  pubUc-house  in  the  land  would  have- 
rendered  all  those  present,  the  Prince  included,  liable  to* 
be  run  in  to  the  nearest  police  station. 

In  politics  and  in  morals,  as  well  as  in  war,  everything 
depends  upon  the  psychological  moment.  The  baccarat 
scandal  at  Tranby  Croft  five  or  even  three  years  ago 
would  have  excited  comparatively  little  rema& 
Occurring  when  it  did,  it  maae  a  sensation  that  vibrated 
through  the  whole  country,  and  provoked  an  outcry 
which  was  perfectly  natural  and  for  the  most  part  per- 
fectly justifiable. 

But  if  there  was  one  section  of  the  community  which 
should  for  very  shame  have  kept  silence,  it  was  the 
press.  Nothing  recurs  more  constantly  in  all  the 
speeches  that  have  been  delivered  in  the  course  of  the 
agitation  against  gambling,  than  the  declarations  of 
aU  the  authorities  as  to  the  great  source  and  cause 
of  the  spreading  evil.  It  has  been  recognised  on  all  hands 
that  it  was  the  newspapers  which  pandered  to  the 
passion  of  the  people  for  gambling,  that  it  was  the 
newspapers  which  constantly  fanned  the  flame  by  the  pains 
which  they  took  to  disseminate  the  "  latest  betting,*' 
and  that  it  was  the  daily  press  of  the  land  which  con- 
tributed more  than  almost  any  other  factor  to  inoculate 
the  community  with  the  mania  for  betting,  against  whidi 
the  magistrates,  judges,  and  the  clergy  were  up  in  arms. 
Several  years  since  I  urged  the  desirability  of  making 
the  publication  of  the  odds  a  punishable  offence,  and 
although  at  that  time  mine  was  but  the  voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wildeiTiess,  it  is  possible  that  a  majority  in 
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Iho  next  Pariiament  will  be  pledged  to  legislate  in  this 
sense.  Bat  notwithstanding  aU  the  protests  of  the 
reformers,  the  newspapers  continued,  and  continue  to 
this  day  to  do  all  that  journalism  can  to  foster  the 
national  vice.  Day  after  day,  before  the  eyes  of  all  their 
readers,  were  flourished  forth,  with  every  appetising  detail, 
all  the  items  of  informaOon  that  could  tempt  men  to  bet. 
Prophets  were  paid  handsome  salaries  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  the  credulous  to  put  their  money  on  horses 
warranted  to  win.  "  Straight  tips,  *'  finals,''  **  latest  from 
TattersallV'  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  appeared  as  punctually 
as  the  leading  article,  or  the  Parliamentary  reports.  Some 
newspapers,  which  had  at  first  stood  out  against  it,  driven 
by  the  stress  of  competition,  were  compelled  to  give  in. 
Editorial  scruples  were  overridden  by  proprietorial  neoea- 
sities,  and  all  the  protests  of  all  the  clergy  failed  to 
diminish  by  a  single  paragraph  the  space  devoted  to 
betting  news. 

It  might,  then,  have  been  fairly  expected  that  these 
habitual  and  hardened  oflenders,  eadi  one  of  whom  actively 
did  more  to  encourage  and  universalise  betting  than 
all  the  bankers  at  baccarat  that  ever  sat,  might,  from 
a  mere  sense  of  a  common  failing,  have  done  their 
best  to  screen  the  Prince.  He  had  but  done  for  hia 
own  amusement  in  a  private  house  what  they  were 
doing  constantly  in  open  day  before  all  men  for  filthy 
lucre.  Far  from  showing  a  generous  sympathy 
for  a  brother  gambler  in  difficulties,  it  was  ^e  press 
which  took  the  lead  in  holding  up  the  banker  at  Tranby 
Croft  to  public  execration.  With  a  few  notable  ex- 
ceptions, the  joumaUsts  gave  ciy  after  the  Prince, 
like  a  pack  of  hounds  when  they  strUce  the  trail  of  a  fox. 
An  edifying  spiectacle  indeed !  From  the  extreme  teetotal 
standpoint  it  is  a  sin  to  take  a  glass  of  beer,  but  it  does 
not  he  in  the  mouth  of  a  gin-sodden  drunkard  to  lecture 
tL  man  who  washes  down  his  dinner  with  a  pint  of  "  bitter." 
It  is  well  to  be  zealous  against  gambling,  but  it  is  well 
also  to  be  consistent,  and  it  is  stiU  better  to  be  just.  And 
much  of  the  censure  passed  so  freely  upon  the  Prince  was 
not  only  inconsistent  with  the  constant  daily  practice  of 
bis  critics — it  was  also  cruelly  unjust.  By  a  curious  pjer- 
versity  the  Prince  was  severely  censured  for  offences  which 
be  did  not  commit,  while  that  which  was  deserving  of  all 
praise  received  no  recognition.  The  Prince,  for  instance, 
is  most  frequently  condemned  for  having  forced  an  un- 
willing host  to  allow  baccarat  to  bo  played  under  his  roof. 
There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  this  story.  It  rests 
entirely  upon  a  mistake  made  by  Mrs.  Wilson,  when  in 
the  flurry  of  cross-examination  she  omitted  an  adjective. 
Mr.  Wilson  never  objected  to  baccarat  being  played  at 
Tranby  Croft.  What  he  objected  to  was  the  playing  at 
baccarat  for  high  stakes.  His  wishes  were  respected.  No 
bigh  play  was  allowe.l.  Yet,  owing  to  that  mbtake,  what 
eloquence  has  been  wasted ! 

That  is  not  the  only  point  in  which  the  Prince  has  been 
the  victim  of  most  unfortunate  misconceptions.  The 
ways  of  examining  and  of  cross-examining  counsel  are  a 
mystery  to  non-legal  minds,  and  it  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising that  the  public  should  have  put  a  false  construc- 
tion on  the  extraordinary  laxity  witn  which  the  Prince's 
evidence  was  taken.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  two 
questions  asked  by  a  juror  when  the  examination  was 
over,  the  Prince  would  have  left  the  witness-box  without 
having  said  anything  about  the  very  points  on  which  it  was 
most  important  he  should  have  given  evidence.  There  was 
a  third  question,  which  most  unfortunately  for  the  Prince 
did  not  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  juror,  but  which  it  was 
most  important  the  Prince  should  have  been  asked. 
That  is  the  question  whether  it  was  he  who 
had  divulged  the  Tranby  Croft  secret.    Every  one 


knows  that  he  has  been  saddled  with  that  act  of 
b%d  faith.  Various  detaileil  statements  are  current 
in  society  which  would  lead  you  to  imagine  that 
the  breach  of  faith,  instead  of  being  committed  in 
secret,  had  taken  place  ii»  broad  daylight,  on  the  very 
housetop  of  the  world  in  the  presence  of  an  army  of  re- 
porters. Of  all  the  stories  most  firmly  accepted  amongst 
us,  is  the  tale  that  His  Eoyal  Highness  told  the  fatal 
secret  to  a  lady,  who  in  turn  told  another  lady,  who,  find- 
ing an  opportunity  of  paying  off  old  scores,  smote  the 
culprit  in  the  presence  of  his  mends  with  the  cruel  facts 
full  in  hia  face,  and  so  forth  and  so  forth.  The  on!y 
colour  for  this  tale  which  the  judicial  proceedings  supplied, 
was  the  fact  that  the  Prince  was  not  asked  whether  or  not 
he  had  divulged  the  secret.  As  subsequent  witnesses  were 
asked  that  question,  charitable  gossip  assumed  that  the 
silence  of  counsel  in  the  Prince's  case  was  arranged  in 
order  to  spare  the  Heir^ Apparent  an  additional  humilia- 
tion. Considering  the  efforts  made  by  the  SoUcitor- 
General  to  transfer  the  shame  and  disgrace  attaching  to 
his  client  to  the  shoulders  of  the  Prince,  this  theory  of 
prearranged  silence  is  rather  difficult  of  behef.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  I  am  in  a  position  to  state,  on  the  very 
highest  authority,  that  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in 
the  whole  story  from  beginning  to.  end.  It  was  not  the 
Prince  who  revealed  the  secret,  and  if  it  had  been  known 
that  the  other  witnesses  were  to  be  asked  that  question, 
he  would  also  have  been  afforded  an  opportunity  of  deny- 
ing the  imputation  on  oath.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
Tranby  Croft  party  examined,  and  when  he  left  the  wit- 
ness-box no  hint  had  been  given  that  this  question 
was  to  be  put  to  any  witness.  The  moment  the  rest 
of  the  party  were  put  in  the  box  and  examined 
on  this  point,  the  Prince  saw  the  disadvantage  in 
which  he  was  placed,  and  appealed  to  his  legal  adviser  to 
be  allowed  to  re-enter  the  witness-box  in  order  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  rebutting  on  oath  an 
imputation  which  he  felt  all  the  more  keenly  because  it 
was  utterly  groundless.  In  law  courts,  however,  lawyers 
are  supreme,  even  over  the  Heir  to  the  Throne.  The 
Princea  urgent  appUcation  was  overruled,  and  so  the 
triiJ  came  to  a  close  without  any  opportunity  being 
afforded  him  of  clearing  up  the  suspicion  which  haa 
gathered  darkly  over  him  on  this  particular  point. 

Such  is  the  statement  which  1  am  authorised  to  make. 
The  facts,  of  course,  do  not  lie  within  my  own  knowledge; 
but  I  have  received  the  above  information  from  two  sources 
which  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  accuracy. 

The  most  heinous  crime  committed  by  the  Prince,  it  is 
said,  was  his  carrying  counters  about  with  him.  It  never 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  these  severe  moralists  that  so 
far  from  this  bein^  a  monstrous  aggravation  of  the  Prince's 
offence,  it  is  quite  the  other  way.  What  were  these 
counters,  stamped,  as  we  have  been  told,  by  a  friend  with 
the  Prince's  crest?  "Gambling  tackle"  is  the  usual 
reply,  and  their  presence  is  regarded  as  in  itself  sufficient 
to  convert  the  place  where  they  were  used  into  a  giuning 
helL  But  that  simply  is  not  true.  A  moment's  reflection 
will  suffice  to  show  that  so  far  from  these  counters  making 
tilings  worse,  they  distinctly  minimised  the  evils  of  the 
gaming  table.  Counters  are  not  necessary  for  playing 
baccarat.  The  counters  reaUy  were  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  kind  of  pasteboard  currency,  one  counter 
standing  for  a  pound,  a  different  one  for  £*5,  and  so 
forth.  Now  ymat  is  it  that  constitutes  the  fatal 
fascination  of  ihe  tables  £^,  Monte  Carlo  ?  Is  it  not 
universally  admitted  that  it  is  the  gUtter  of  the  gold,  or 
the  massive  silver  "  cart-wheels,"  to  pay  nothing  of  the 
notes  which,  spread  out  before  the  eyes  of  the  players,  in- 
toxicate them  with  ajrenzy  tha^^m^^^J^e  moAt 
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austere  to  try  their  luck  ?  If  play  at  Monte  Carlo  were 
conducted  exclusively  by  counters,  much  of  its  dangerous 
seductiveness  would  disappear.  Clearly ,  then,  by  bringing 
with  him  the  plain,  unromantic  counter  as  a  substi- 
tute for  gold  and  notes,  the  Prince  did  what  could  be 
done  to  render  the  game  with  which  he  amused  him- 
self as  innocent  as  possible  for  the  inexperienced  on- 
looker. 

But  the  most  scandalous  injustice  of  all  to  which  the 
Prince  has  been  subjected  has  been  in  the  abuse  heaped 
upon  him  by  the  admirers  of  Sir  W.  Gordon-Cumming. 
Without  attempting  in  any  way  to  extenuate  the 
Prince's  offence  in  not  reporting  the  offender  to  his  com- 
manding officer — ^an  offence  for  which  he  has  publicly 
apologimd — is  it  not  as  clear  as  day  that  in  refusing  to 
shield  his  guilty  friend,  and  in  insisting  that  he  should  be 
publicly  exposed  if  he  did  not  place  himself  for  ever  out 
of  the  reach  of- similar  temptation  in  the  future,  the 
Prince  was  really  undertaking  the  unpleasant  but  neces- 
sary duty  of  an  upright  judge  ?  In  the  Society  over  which 
he  presided  on  that  occasion  there  is  practically  only 
one  law.  To  cheat  at  cards  is  the  only  sin  recognised  as 
mortal.  All  manner  of  other  sins  and  unoleanness  are 
forgiven  freely  according  to  the  peculiar  ethics  of 
Society,  but  cardsharping — never  1  When  the  accusa- 
tion was  brought  to  the  Prince,  he  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  choose  between  the  strait  and  narrow  path  of 
insisting  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  only  ethical 
standara  left,  or  to  take  the  broad  and  easy  road  of 
allowing  that  last  remnant  of  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
doing  to  be  trodden  underfoot.  The  Prince,  to  do  him 
justice,  never  seems  to  have  hesitated.  It  may  be  that  he 
imperfectly  realised  the  risk  of  insisting  that  justice 
should  be  done  though  the  heavens  fell ;  but  he  saw  his 
duty  a  dead  sure  thing,  and,  like  Jim  Bludso  on  the  burn- 
ing boat,  he  went  for  it  there  and  then.  Had  he  done 
as  many  others  would  have  done  under  the  circum- 
stances— nay,  as  many  others  have  done — hushed  it  up, 
Sir  W.  Gordon-Cumming  would  have  been  still  free  to 

Sractise  his  peculiar  arts  at  the  card  tables  of  society,  but 
[is  Royal  Highness  would  have  avoided  an  ugly  scandal 
which  has  brought  him  no  small  annoyance.  In  a  small 
matter  he  took  the  same  stand  a^inst  the  offender 
against  his  social  ethics  as  the  Irish  hierarchy  took 
against  Mr.  Pamell,  and  as  the  Nonconformists  of  England 
have  taken  against  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  That  assuredly 
ought  to  have  been  more  generously  recognised  by  the 
exponents  of  the  moral  sense  of  the  community. 

The  fokct  is,  of  course,  that  ordinary  folk  are  all  at  sea, 
because,  for  the  most  part,  they  do  not  understand,  and 
^erefore  cannot  appreciate,  the  immense  distinction 
which  Society  makes  between  gambUng  fairly  and 
gambling  unfairly.  "They  are  all  gamblbrs  alike,"  says 
the  ordinary  man,  who  never  played  at  baccarat  in  ms 
life ;  "  perhaps  one  did  cheat,  but  all  gamblmg  is  more  or 
less  dishonest,  and  why  make  such  a  pother  about  Sir 
W.  Gordon-Cumming's  conduct  P  Society  will  never 
understand  that  to  at  least  thirty  out  of  the  thirty-nine 
miUions  in  this  country  it  is  as  absurd  to  condenm  Sir  W. 
Gordon-Cumming  and  to  let  his  fellow  gamblers  off  as  it 
would  seem  to  a  vigilance  committee  in  the  far  West  to 
hang  a  thief  who  stole  a  horse  and  to  acquit  his  mate 
who  merely  stole  a  mare. 

Prolwibly  the  majority  of  the  Methodists  in  the  country 
if  polled  to-morrow  would  decide  that  the  man  who  kept 
the  bank  at  baccarat  was  distinctly  a  worse  criminal  than 
the  player  who  surreptitiously  increased  his  stakes.  In 
dealing  with  the  ethics  of  the  ^mester  these  good 
people  are  out  of  their  depths.  It  is  as  if  they  were  dis- 
oussiDg  what  happens  in  space  of  four  dimensions.  This 


is  the  real  explanation  of  the  Gumming  cult,  and,  silly 
though  it  is,  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  understand. 

We  see  just  the  same  thing  in  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
where  good  men  in  Church  and  in  Dissent  are  supporting 
a  perjurer  of  a  much  worse  description  than  Gumming  on 
much  the  same  grounds.  Their  cnarity  leads  them  to  ig- 
nore the  weight  of  evidence  that^nvinced  judge  and  jury, 
and  their  unacquaintance  with  the  profligacy  of  the  corrupt 
society  in  which  he  Uved  naturally  pr^isposes  them  to 
doubt  the  antecedent  possibility  of  acts  which,  to  those 
who  know  the  man,  seem  all  but  inevitable  under  the 
circumstances. 

The  other  day  a  popular  Wesleyan  minister  addressed  a 
congregation  in  Leeds  on  the  baccarat  scandsd.  Tbe 
newspaper  report  brings  out  very  clearly  the  point  of  view 
of  the  non-cardplaying  pubUc.  The  minister,  says  the 
reporter,  had  the  sympathy  of  his  audience  in  his  plain, 
outspoken  address.  "  Waiving  aside  the  comjfaratively  imr 
material  point  of  Sir  William  Gordon-Cumming^ s  innocence 
or  gtdltj  he  called  attention  to  the  evil  example  of  the 
Heir-Apparent  to  the  throne,  but  for  whose  action  the 
game  would  never  have  been  played.  We  are  glad," 
said  he,  "  to  be  loyal  to  the  Throne  and  to  the  Prince,  but 
we  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the  future  King  of  England 
shall  set  an  upright  example,  and  obey  those  laws  which 
he  expects  his  subjects  to  respect.  The  working  men 
were  strongly  urged  to  avoid  those  evils  which  seem  to 
prevail  so  much  amongst  the  upper  classes,  and  the  prayers 
of  all  were  asked  that  the  Queen  might  be  comforted  in 
this  sore  trouble." 

That  kind  of  sermon  h:is  been  preached  all  over  Eng- 
land, and,  after  all,  it  is  natural  enough.  It  is  only  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  go  into  the  water  who  appreciate 
the  significance  of  going  out  of  your  depth.  Those  who 
hold  it  wrong  to  bathe  at  all,  and  who  have  never  wet 
their  feet,  hardly  discriminate  between  those  who 
never  ventva'e  out  of  their  depths  and  those  who  do. 
That,  they  will  say,  is  a  mere  detail — "  comparatively  im- 
material." What  business  has  any  one  to  ^o  into  the 
water  at  aU,  especially  one  who,  from  his  position,  ought 
to  set  the  example  of  remaining  on  dry  land  P 

The  extent  to  which  the  Prince  is  devoted  to  play  has 
been  much  exaggerated.  For  ten  years  he  has  never 
touched  a  card  in  any  London  club.  No  one,  of  course, 
can  pretend  that  the  Prince  has  used  his  influence  to 
abate  the  plague  of  gambling,  but  he  has  in  his  kind- 
hearted  way  often  interfered  m  order  to  dissuade  young 
friends  of  his  from  playing  high.  It  will  be  rei>Ued,  the 
Prince  has  often  played  mgh  himself.  But  height  is  a 
question  of  degree.  In  tiie  Nineteenth  Century  this 
month.  Sir  James  Stephen,  discussing  the  question  of 
wherein  lies  the  principal  moral  objection  to  gambling, 
states  the  views  of  Society  accurately  enough  when  he 
says:— 

The  principle  appears  to  me  to  be  perfectly  simpla,  and 
not  very  difficult  to  apply.  It  is  that  gambling,  like  any  other 
thing,  is  a  question  of  degree.  A  bet  for  one  man  is  un- 
objectionable if  it  is  a  matter  of  shillings,  for  another  man 
it  may  be  of  no  harm  if  it  is  a  matter  of  pounds ;  but 
questions  of  degree  of  this  sort  must  by  the  very  nature  of 
things  be  decided  by  the  people  whom  they  actually  affect — 
a  man  must  decide  for  himself  how  much  he  can  afford  to 
lose,  and  if  he  is  wise  he  will  not  exceed  his  Umit. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  the  Prince  has  exceeded  his  limit. 
If  it  were  not  so  we  should  not  hear  so  much  about  his 
immense  debts— debts  which  it  is  confidently  declared 
were  incurred  at  the  gaming  table.  But  what  proof  is 
there  that  the  Prince  has  any  debts,  much  leas  debts 
incurred  at  the  gaming  table  ?  What  proof  is  there  that 
he  has  ever  lost  neavily  at  play  ?   His  friends  assert  that 
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he  quite  as  often  wins,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  his 
gains  and  losses  are  pretty  evenly  balanced. 

And  now  that  I  have  broached  this  subject  of  his  allied 
debts,  I  may  as  well  go  on  to  repeat  the  statements  made 
to  me  on  the  highest  authority.  The  matter,  of  course, 
is  one  upon  whidi  no  outsider  can  possibly  have  personal 
knowledge.  All  that  can  be  done  in  such  a  matter  is  to 
gather  up  the  current  rumours  which  find  credence  in  the 
best-informed  circles — such  as  that  frequented  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Privy  Council  and  the  like — and  to  ask  at 
headquarters  what  is  the  actual  truth.  You  can  be  refused 
information,  of  course,  or  you  can  be  deceived.  But  in 
the  latter  case  the  responsibility  for  the  deception  does 
not  lie  with  you — it  lies  with  those  on  whose  authority 
you  publish  the  assurances  which  you  receive. 
^  I  am  in  a  position  to  give  the  most  absolute  contradio- 
tion  to  the  whole  series  of  falsehoods  which  have  been  dis- 
seminated so  diligently  in  certain  (quarters.  So  far  from 
the  Prince  beinjg  waterlogged  with  debt  and  embar- 
rassed by  obligations  to  money-lenders,  I  am  assured  on 
the  highest  authority  that  the  Prince  has  no  debts  worth 
speakins  of,  and  that  he  could  pay  to-morrow  every  farth- 
ing which  he  owes.  I  am  assured  on  the  same  authority, 
aj^  with  equally  definite  emphasis,  that  there  is  not  a  word 
of  truth  in  the  oft-repeated  tale  of  the  mor^ase  on 
Sandringham  said  to  have  been  granted  first  to  Mackenzie 
and  then  pasBod  on  through  the  Murriettas  to  Baron 
EQrsch.  The  whole  story  is  a  fabrication,  and  is  on  a 
par  ¥dth  similar  tales  which  represent  the  Prince  as  being 
financed  by  Israelites  of  more  or  less  dubious  honesty. 

Further,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  corollary  from  this 
that,  as  there  are  no  debts,  there  has  never  been  any 
application  to  Her  Majesty  to  supply  funds.'  No  funcb 
were  needed,  for  the  debts  do  not  exist.  Not  only  has  the 
'  Queen  never  been  appealed  to,  but  no  idea  of  making  such 
an  appeal  has  ever  been  entertained  at  Marlborough 
House.  All  the  ingenious  card-castle  of  caricature  and  of 
calumny  raised  upon  this  legend,  of  which  I  reproduce 
some  Australian  illustrations,  falls  to  the  ground.  As  for 
the  report,  half  credited  with  a  sort  of  shuddering  horror, 
that  it  might  be  necessary  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  a 
grant  to  defray  the  Prince's  debts,  that  also  may  be  dis- 
missed. No  suck  grant  has  been  thought  of,  for  the  simple 
fact  that  the  Prince  is  not  in  debt. 

Such  an  assurance,  given  to  me  for  publication  on  the 
verv  highest  authority,  will  be  read  throughout  the  Empire 
with  pleasant  surprise.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
almost  every  one  believed  exactly  the  opposite,  nor  would 
[  have  printed  the  above  statement  if  I  had  not  received 
xt  from  one  who  was  imdoubtedly  in  a  position  to  know, 
and  who,  as  a  gentleman  and  man  of  honour,  is  incapable 
of  misleading  uie  public. 

II. — THB  POLITIOAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OV  THB  SCANDAL. 

When  I  was  down  last  month  in  Northampton  I  was 
astonished  to  find  how  vehemently  the  Prince's  conduct 
was  condemned  by  plain  country  folk,  who  probably  do 
not  know  the  difierence  between  baccarat  and  bagatelle. 
Look  here,''  said  a  farmer  to  me  over  the  supper-table, 
I  hope  you  will  make  it  plain  that  such  as  he  will  never 
be  aUowed  to  sit  on  the  throne.  We  don't  want  any 
gamblers  to  reign  over  us."  The  question  of  the  guilt  or 
mnocenoe  of  Cumming  was  to  them  perfectly  immaterial 
If  they  did  not  exactly  say  that  the  infamy  was  in  the 
(gambling,  not  in  the  cheating,  they  stoutly  maintained 
that  it  was  more  infamous  for  the  Prince  to  gamble  than 
for  the  baronet  to  cheat,  and  the  opinion  was  freely 


expressed  that  if  evenhanded  justice  were  done  without 
regard  to  persons,  H.R.H.  ought  to  be  in  the  lock-up 
The  opinion  of  these  straightforward  quiet  countryfolk, 
was  echoed  with  more  or  less  modification  in  quartets 
of  unimpeachable  Conservatism  and  loyalty.  It 
was  not  merely  the  baccarat  they  saia,  but 
the  kind  of  life  of  which  this  was  an  illustration. 
Bightly  or  wrongly,  there  is  a  suspicion  in  the 
minds  of  many  simple  folk  that  the  private  hfe  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  especially  in  relation  to  the  other  sex,  is 
not  a  subject  to  which  any  one  can  allude  without  castmg 
a  reflection  upon  His  Royal  Highness.  It  is  in  vain  that 
you  ask  for  tangible  facts  or  verified  instances  to  support 
the  dark  cloud  which  in  their  minds  hovers  round  the 
Prince's  head.  They  smile  when  you  quote  the  Prince's 
declaration,  made  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  when  he  said, 
I  cannot  divest  my  mind  of  the  associations  connected 
with  my  beloved  and  lamented  father.  His  bright  example 
cannot  fail  to  stimulate  my  efforts  to  tread  m  his  foot- 
steps." "  Perhaps  so,"  they  reply ;  "  but  if  so,  then  the 
Prince  has  somehow  missed  his  way."  It  is  this  uneasy 
sense  of  a  background  of  a  life  01  self-indulgence  which 
has  given  force  and  volume  to  the  oatcry  against 
baccarat.  It  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  the  average 
Englishman,  who  regards  the  turf  as  a  national 
institution,  and  inscribes  a  Bible  text  over  the  Stock 
Exchange,  would  have  made  such  a  fuss  over  a  mere 
game  ol  cards.  In  most  cases  when  his  critics  are 
pressed,  they  take  refuge  in  the  other  deadly  sins,  which 
they  seem  to  beheve  are  or  have  been  in  high  favour  with 
the  Prince  and  his  entourage.  But  it  is  unfair  to  hang  a 
man  for  swearing  because  you  are  morally  convinced  ne 
spent  his  youth  m  horse-stealing ;  and  there  is  very  Uttle 
logic  in  tiie  condemnation  heaped  upon  the  Prince  for 
playing  baccarat,  when  the  offences  in  the  mind  of  his 
assailants  are  of  an  altogether  different  category.  **  It 
is  all  of  a  piece,"  they  ^wl.  "  We  have  never  had 
i  chance  before,  and  he  shall  have  it  hot  now." 
This  fashion  of  punishing  the  Pope  for  Cffisar's  crimes, 
and  of  slanging  the  Pnnce  of  Wales  after  he  has 
become  a  grandfather  for  the  sins  of  his  youth, 
is,  however,  most  unjust  and  misleading.  It  is  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  which  it  seeks  to  serve,  for,  even 
supposing  all  the  current  gossip  to  be  correct,  the  exag- 
gerated condemnation  passed  upon  baccarat  contrasts  so 
much  with  the  silence  observed  about  the  other 
things,  as  to  imply  that  card-playing  is  far  more 
heinous  than  other  offences  which,  although  not  judici^y 
proved,  are  nevertheless  almost  universally  assumed  to 
be  true. 

The  comments  of  the  Times  and  the  Standard,  among 
others,  proved  that  sentiments  usually  denounced  as 
Puritan  and  Methodist  have  gained  a  lodging  in  quarters 
hitherto  unsuspected  of  such  sympathies.  As  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  reminded  the  jury,  we  are  no  longer  hving 
in  the  days  of  Stuart  and  Tudor,  and  princes  must  expect 
that  their  actions  will  be  criticised  in  a  spirit  very  far 
removed  indeed  from  the  sycophantic  loyalty  that 
prevailed  before  the  Commonwealth.  But  they  might  at 
least  be  consistent  in  their  moralising.  When  the 
Gloucester  Congregationalists  took  upon  themselves  to 
reprove  the  Prince  for  card-playing,  without  apparently 
oaring  to  say  one  word  in  condemnation  of  the  infinitely 
more  flagitious  conduct  condoned  at  their  very  doors  by 
some  of  their  own  body  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  the 
cynic  can  hardly  repress  a  smile.  However  much  we  may 
discount  these  dehverances,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
resolutions  passed  by  representative  religious  associa- 
tions are  at  least  inaicative  of  the  set  of  certain  steady 
currents  of  pubho  opinion.   Hence  I  reproduce  here  a 
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resolution  passed  unanimously  by  the  Methodist  New 
Connexion  Conference  which  met  at  Leeds  last  month : — 

That  the  Conference  feels  bound  to  express  its  deep  sorrow 
at  the  recent  revelations  in  a  court  of  law,  of  gambling  and 
cheating  in  gambling,  by  those  who  occupy  liigh  positions 
in  society,  and  from  whom,  therefore,  a  high  example  of 
virtue  should  proceed.  But  it  is  most  concerned  that  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  have  been  so 
prominently  and  intimately  involved  in  these  disreputable 
proceedings.  The  Conference  feels  that  such  encouragement 
of  vice  and  immorality  by  one  from  whom  the  nation  has  a 
right  to  expect  impulse  and  encouragement  to  its  higher  life 
is  fraught  with  great  danger  to  its  future  well-being.  It 
earnestly  hopes  that  all  such  practices  by  one  who  aspires  to 
be  the  King  of  a  Christian  people  will  henceforth  cease.  The 
Conference  rejoices  to  observe,  in  the  discussion  arising  out 
of  these  proceedings,  that  the  moral  sense  of  the  country 
demands  that  those  who  occupy  positions  of  trust  and  autho- 
rity should  be  men  whose  character  and  conduct  entitle  them 
to  public  confidence. 

Note  in  this  resolution  the  curious  phrase  describing 
the  Heir- Apparent  as  "  one  who  aspires  to  be  the  King  of 
a  Christian  people."  In  the  minds  of  these  good  men — 
who  represent*  congregations  in  all  parts  of  the  land — 
the  Right  of  Succession  has  already  become  attenuated 
to  a  mere  aspiration  which  may  or  may  not  be  gratified. 

The  seriousness  of  all  this,  and  its  bearing  upon  the 
future  of  the  Monarchy,  cannot  be  disputed,  but  its  full 
significance  can  only  be  adequately  appreciated  when  we 
tate  into  account  tne  immense  change  that  has  come  over 
the  world  since  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  bom.  In  those 
days  the  English-speaking  world  was  two-thirds  Mon- 
archical and  one-third  Republican.  To-day  it  is  two- 
thirds  Republican  and  only  one-third  Monarchical. 
Every  day  the  English-speaking  folk,  who  are  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  under  Republican  institutions,  grow 
comparatively  more  numerous.  There  is  no  active  Repub- 
lican propaganda  at  home.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  is  dead.  Bui^ 
the  influence  of  the  Republican  communities  beyond  the 
sea  has  made  itself  felt  even  in  the  most  courtly  circles. 
Democracy  is  triumphant.  France  is  a  Republic  in  name 
as  well  as  in  fact.  Spain  was  a  Republic  a  short 
time  ago,  and  may  be  a  Republic  to-morrow.  The 
fall  of  the  unobjectionable  Dom  Pedro  cleared  the  last 
remnant  of  Monarchy  out  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
All  our  great  colonies,  although  content  enough  with  a 
Sovereign  like  the  Queen,  regard  monarchy  and  monarchs 
from  a  purely  democratic  standpoint.  Hence  the  air,  like 
that  in  a  fiery  mine,  is  charged  with  explosive  gas,  in  which 
a  single  serious  scandal — I  do  not  mean  such  an  affair 
as  this  game  of  cards — might  act  like  the  match  which 
the  miner  strikes  to  li^ht  his  pipe.  And  a  Prince  who  has 
surrounded  himself  with  boon  companions  more  worthy  of 
Prince  Hal  in  his  unregenerate  days  than  of  Prince  Albert, 
and  who  amuses  himself  in  a  fashion  that  exposes  him  to 
risk  of  exposures  before  the  Courts,  acts  exactly  as  such 
miners  used  to  do  until  they  were  literally  killed  into  ob- 
serving the  elementary  precautions  of  safety.  The  differ- 
ence t^tween  the  England  of  to-day  and  the  England  of 
George  IV.,  is  the  difi^rence  between  a  coal-pit  free  from 
gas  and  one  which  has  has  been  filled  with  car- 
buretted  hydrogen.  In  the  former  you  can  smoke  in 
safety  all  day  long,  in  the  latter  a  single  match  may 
wreck  the  mine. 

m. — ^THE  SECRET  SOURCE  OF  ALL  THE  MISCHIEF. 

How  comes  it  that,  after  fifty  years  of  such  a  reign  as 
that  of  Her  Majesty,  ve  should  now  be  landed  in  th£  dis- 
agreeable difficulty  P  The  cause,  we  are  told,  is  not  far  to 
seek.   It  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  Prince  of 


Wales.  But  we  must  go  beyond  that.  For  character  itself 
is  largely  influenced  by,  if  it  is  not  altogether  the  product 
of  circumstances.  What,  then,  are  the  circumstances  which 
have  contributed  to  fill  Europe  aiid  America  with  con- 
temptuous laughter  at  the  spectael?  presenttsd  by  the  Heir 
to  the  Throne  ?  The  truth  I  take  it  is  this.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  occupies  a  position  which  exposes  him  to  tempta- 
tions against  which  human  nature  is  not  proof,  because  it 
deprives  him  of  the  balance  weight  which  would  have 
enabled  him  to  stand  firm. 

Every  human  being  has  not  only  a  natural  inclina- 
tion to  sin,  but  also  a  very  potent  detestation 
of  being  bored.  And  by  our  Constitutional  arrange- 
ments we  have  succeeded  in  placing  the  Prince  in  a 
pNOsition  where  he  must  of  necessity  be  bored  inexpres- 
sibly. All  day  and  all  yearlong  he  is  doomed  to  an  endlesa 
sentry-go  of  monotonous  and  soul- wearying  ceremonial. 
His  social  duties  have  frequently  been  descanted  upon,, 
and  they  are  onerous  and  exacting  enough  to  occupy 
almost  all  his  waking  time.  But  after  dinner  he  gets  a 
respite,  and  then  le  Prince  s^amuse— with  such  results  as 
we  see.  No  doubt  a  man  of  exceptionally  strong  character 
might  create  for  himself  out  of  all  this  Sahara  of  Royal 
functions  an  oasis  of  enjojrment,  or  a  man  of  imbecile 
mind  might  come  to  regard  the  reception  of  addresses 
and  the  laying  of  foundation-stones  as  the  chief  end  of 
man,  and  one  for  which  it  was  worth  while  having  an 
immortal  soul  incarnate  in  the  flesh.  But  the  Prince  is 
neither  a  genius  nor  an  imbecile,  and  so  it  comes  to  pass 
that  he  is  simply  bored,  and  has  sought  his  distractions 
at  the  card-table,  and  in  times  past  in  those  pleasures  of 
the  senses  which  are  apt  to  transform  themselves  into 
Deadly  Sins.- 

It  is  impossible  to  cast  even  a  cm^ory  glance  at  tho 
Prince  and  his  alleged  shortcomings  without  bein^  struck 
by  the  close  analogy  which  exists  between  his  position  and 
its  outcome,  and  the  position  of  women  in  modem  society 
and  the  results  which  necessarily  follow  therefrom.  The 
Prince,  like  the  fine  lady,  is  set  on  a  pedestal  apart.  The 
one  has  the  surface  homage  of  conventional  loyalty,  the 
other  the  equally  beautiful  mockery  of  customary 
chivalry.  No  one  contradicts  the  Prince,  no  one  contra- 
dicts a  lady.  Both  Prince  and  fine  lady  are  habitually 
treated  as  if  such  creatures  were  "much  too  good  for 
human  nature's  daily  food."  They  are  pampered  and 
amused,  and  taught  from  infancy  to  attach  an  altogether 
ridiculous  degree  of  importance  to  outward  appearance. 

The  parallel  is  so  exact  that  there  are  whole  passages 
of  Mary  WoUstonecraft's  admirable  treatise  on  the  "  Rights 
of  Woman,"  which  without  the  alteration  of  a  syllable 
might  be  reprinted  as  explaining  how  it  is  that  the 
prayers  of  the  Church  have  never  been  answered  in  the 
case  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  W^omen,  like  the  Prince,^ 
suffer  from  the  mock  homage  with  which  they  are 
surrounded  ;  they  are  sacrificea  to  the  dominance  of  man^ 
as  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  Con- 
stitutional machine.  Deprived  of  all  direct  share  in  the 
responsibiUties  of  government,  never  consulted  as  intelli- 
gent beings  about  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  State,, 
shut  up  to  the  mere  drudgery  or  the  f nvoUty  of  life,  their 
character  deteriorates.  We  have  mended  matters  to 
some  small  extent  in  the  case  of  women ;  we  have  left  it  as 
bad  as  everitwas,orworse,inthecaseofthe  Heir- Apparent. 
And  as  we  have  sown,  so  have  we  reaped.  Jf  we  reaUy 
wish  to  improve  things,  we  must  change  all  that  and  that 
right  speedily.  The  Prince  is  frequently  contrasted,  very 
much  to  his  disadvantage,  with  his  father.  But  the  Prince 
.Consort  was  king  in  all  but  in  name.  He  was  constantly 
.saddled  with  the  responsible  duty  of  advising  his  wife  in  all 
the  grayest  affairs  of  State.   He  was  "  in  the  swim  "  and 
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behind  the  scenes  in  everything.  If  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  been  saddled  with  his  f  ather*s  duties  he  might  have 
developed  somewhat  more  of  his  father's  virtues.  Instead 
of  doing  this,  we  did  exactly  the  reverse.  His  mother  went 
into  retirement  as  of  tne  mausoleum,  and  he,  when 
in  the  full  vigour  of  his  youth,  was  called  upon  to  fill 
the  duties  of  leader  of  English  society.  In  a  democratic 
or  constitutional  state,  politics  form  the  preoccupation  of 
all  serious  men  who  find  themselves  sufficiently  near  to 
the  centre  of  things  to  acquire  knowledge  at  first  hand  of 
the  problems  of  State.  But  from  all  political  controversy 
the  Prince  was  fenced  off  by  an  impassable  wall.  The 
•Queen  and  her  Ministers  alike  impressed  upon  him  that 
there  is  no  place  for  the  Heir- Apparent  in  pohtics.  His 
own  t-Hste  did  not  he  that  way,  otherwise  no  Constitutional 
fid  ion*  wjuld  have  prevented  the  son  and  heir  from 
being  the  constant  adviser  and  confidential  secretary,  as 
it  were,  of  his  widowed  mother,  the  Sovereign  Lady  of  the 
Realm.  But  we  have  no  right  to  expect  from  those  bom 
in  the  purple  the  faculty  of  vigorous  initiative.  Princes, 
like  most  men,  take  the  line  of  least  resistance.  Just  as  no 
Society  lady  a  few  years  ago  would  have  dreamt  of  taking 
politics  seriously  when  the  world  of  fashion,  of  intrigue, 
«nd  of  amusement  lay  at  her  feet ;  so  the  Prince,  finmng 
that  he  could  not  succeed  his  father  as  his  mother's  right- 
hand  man,  without  an  effort  that  was  imcongenial  to 
him,  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  off  into  the  primrose 
path  of  daUiance  by  the  fast  c  >mpanious  of  his  set.  All 
that  followed  came  as  a  natural  result.  He  became,  he 
was  doomed,  to  become,  a  mere  social  ornament,  sur- 
rounded by  any  number  of  social  parasites. 

All  that  the  world  had  to  give  of  pomp  and  pleasure 
was- his  without  an  effort.  If  he  had  possessed  the  wish- 
ing cap  o£  fairy  tale,  he  could  not  have  had  the  world 
and  all  the  things  that  are  therein  more  absolutely  at  his 
disposal.  His  whim,  his  caprice,  was  law.  Within  the 
velvety  paddock  set  apart  for  the  Heir-Apparent  his  will 
was  supreme.  But  struggle  was  denied  him.  The 
Governor  of  Holloway  Gaol  told  me  that  he  deplored 
long  sentences  on  account  of  the  benumbing  effect  they 
hs^d  upon  the  mind  of  the  prisoner.  The  convict  has 
no  daily  battle  to  fight.  He  has  his  appointed  tale  of 
oakum  to  pick ;  but  nis  bread  is  given  mm,  his  water  is 
>ure.  If  he  needs  anything,  he  touches  a  bell,  and  a 
turnkey  supphes  his  want.  No  forethought  is  needed; 
an  outside  agency  has  superseded  the  struggle  for 
existence  by  a  turnkey  providence,  f'.nd  the  result  is 
the  man  becomes  month  by  mor»<^^  Icjss  of  a  man  and 
more  of  a  sloth.  His  mental  facv-  ^es  become  sluggish ; 
his  horizon  gradually  contracts,  and  he  shrinks  mto  a 
mere  digestive  apparatus  and  human  automaton.  We 
can  see  the  same  process  producinj^  the  same  results  in 
the  more  splendid  cells  of  Sandrmgham  and  of  Marl- 
borough House.  When  to  wish  is  to  have,  there  is  no 
incentive  for  exertion ;  self-denial  seems  ridiculous  ;  self- 
indulgence  becomes  the  only  law  of  life.  Royalty  has 
many  advantages,  but  it  is  a  hothouse  at  the  best.  Its 
scions  never  enjoy  the  bracing  blast  of  the  fierce  north- 
easter. Our  princes  are  never  put  to  school  under  the 
stern  preceptors  which  discipline  other  men.  The  marvel 
is,  not  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  have  disappointed 
many  hopes,  but  that  he  should  have  preserved  so  many  of 
the  ordinary  virtues  of  humanity,  and  should  retain  unim- 
paired to  this  day  so  high  a  sense  of  his  obligations 
within  a  certain  hmited  smiere. 

From  1866  to  1871  the  Prince,  "with  youth  at  the  prow 
and  pleasure  at  the  helm,"  abandoned  lumself  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  hfe  of  the  senses.  Every  door  stood 
open  before  him  save  that  which  led  to  the  Council 
CSiamber.    His  boon  companions  hurried  him  from 


room  to  room  of  the  Palace  of  Lucifera,  in  the  "  Faerie 
Queen,"  where  Gluttony  was  Steward,  and  Sloth  the 
Chamberlain  who  called  to  rest.  From  time  to  time 
faint  rumours  of  the  kind  of  hfe  which  the  Prince 
led  reached  the  outer  world,  but  they  were  speedily 
hushed  to  silence.  The  Mordaunt  Divorce  Case  led  for 
the  first  time  to  distinct  accusations,  which  were  rebutted 
in  the  witness-box  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court. 
People  hearing  of  the  Prince's  wild  oats,  remembered 
George  the  Fourth ;  others,  more  charitable,  referred  to 
Shakespeare's  Prince  Hal,  and  hoped  that  after  a  time  he 
would  slough  off  this  foul  coil. 

Even  the  austerest  Puritan  remembered  the  temptations 
which  assailed  the  Heir-Apparent,  and  reflected  that  it 
was  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  from  the  nephew  of  George 
the  Fourth  the  virtues  of  St.  Anthony.  But  not  all 
their  charity  could  blind  them  to  the  fact  that  the  Prince's 
set  were  re-estabUshing,  under  the  very  shadow  of  the 
stainless  throne  of  his  widowed  mother,  a  princely  court 
which  bore  a  distant  likeness  to  that  of  the  Tuileries 
under  the  Second  Empire. 

Then,  as  it  seemed  to  many  of  these  dissatisfied 
moralists,  by  the  interposition  of  a  merciful  Providence, 
the  Prince  was  prostrated  by  fever,  and  for  long  lay 
batthng  with  death.  In  the  north  of  England,  where  I 
then  Uved,  the  feehng  with  which  his  fight  for  life  was 
regarded  differed  widely  from  that  which  found  ex- 
pression in  the  press.  Broadly  speaking,  the  stalwarts 
of  the  North  in  those  days  only  wisht^  him  to  recover 
if  they  could  be  certain  he  would  leave  the  sick- 
room an  altered  man.  I  well  remember  a  leading 
Radical  in  county  Durham  coming  into  the  office  of  the 
Northern  Echo  one  of  the  nights  when  the  malady  was  at 
its  worst,  and  arguing  that  the  only  proper  and  fitting 
leading  article  to  publish  on  receipt  of  the  telegram  of  his 
death  was  the  single  line,  "  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  honum^^ 
and  then  to  fill  up  the  rest  of  the  column  with  significant 
asterisks.  When  he  began  to  recover  there  were  many 
expressions  of  opinion  that  England  might  find  herself 
"cursed  by  the  burden  of  a  granted  prayer."  The 
charitable  hoped  for  the  best;  and  when  the  Prince 
drove  through  London  to  take  part  in  the  National 
Thanksgiving  Service  in  St.  Paul's,  every  one  thought,  or 
at  least  said,  that  the  Prince  would  now  turn  over  a  new 
leaf,  and  that,  brought  back  from  the  gates  of  death, 
he  would  prove  to  be  more  hke  Albert  the  Prince  Consort, 
than  Albert  Edward  before  his  illness. 

That  is  twenty  years  since,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Prince  has  profited  to  some  extent  by  the  lessons  of 
that  crisis  in  his  history.  That  he  has  not  profited  much 
more  was  due  to  the  fatal  circle  in  which  he  was  bound. 
It  was  from  his  recovery  that  he  began  to  wish  to  take 
more  part  in  pubHc  Hfe.  That  aspiration,  if  it  had  been 
welcomed  by  the  Queen  and  her  Ministers  in  the  spirit 
that  would  not  quench  the  smoking  flax  nor  break  the 
bruised  reed,  might  possibly  ere  thro  have  redeemed  the 
Prince.  But  the  force  of  old  habits,  the  attrac- 
tion of  old  associates,  proved  too  strong.  No  new 
sphere  of  action  was  opened  to  him ;  but  instead  thereof, 
the  mill-horse  round  of  ceremonial  grew  year  by  year 
more  exacting.  From  time  to  time  the  Prince  struggled 
against  the  soul-deadening  routine  of  his  Royal  existence, 
but  whenever  he  venture^  to  make  a  way  for  himself  he 
was  pohtely  but  firmly  thrust  back.  The  visit  to  India 
was  one  welcome  break  in  the  dreary  round,  and  his  ap- 
pointment as  one  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  the 
Housing  of  the  Poor  was  another.  How  on  earth  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  ever  mustered  up  courage  sufficient  to 
permit  the  Heir-Apparent  to  touch,  be  it  only  with  so 
much  as  one  of  his  finger  tips,  the  reapcoisible  duties  and 
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burdens  of  citizeDship,  remains  to  this  day  a  mysterj. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  then  Prime  Minister,  which  may  account 
for  it,  and  it  deserves  to  be  noted  as  a  welcome  and  bold 
innovation,  which,  if  it  had  been  followed  up,  might  have 
redeemed  everything.  Unfortunately,  it  was  not  followed 
up.  The  Prince  attended  all  the  sittings,  went  slumming 
in  the  East  End,  invited  the  Commissioners  to  San- 
dringhani,  and,  in  short,  did  his  first  maiden  Commission 
excellently  weU.  But  never  again  was  he  permitted  to 
share  in  anything  serious. 

Meanwhile  all  the  sentry-go  was  resumed,  and  made 
more  onerous  than  ever.  Life  became  more  and  more  an 
unceasing  round  of  appointments,  interviews,  foundation- 
stone  laymg,  exhibition  opening,  and  the  like.  The  Prince, 
it  is  universally  admitted,  performs  all  his  functional 
duties  with  precLsion,  punctuality,  and  courtesy.  He 
attends,  for  mstance,  with  the  utmost  regularity  the 
meetings  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  and  contrives  never  to  look  bored  for  an 
hour  on  end.  Besides  his  Boyal  official  duties,  he  has 
endless  business  to  transact  in  connection  with  his 
estates. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  under-estimate  the  import- 
ance of  the  work  which  the  Prince  performs  merely  from 
a  ceremonial  point  of  view.  ^  After  all,  ceremonial  counts 
for  a  good  deal  in  life,  and  it  is  an  excellent  thmg  to  have 
our  ceremonial  fimctions  discharged  with  almost  ideal 
perfection.  Together  with  a  ^eat  deal  of  mere  sentry- 
Ko  there  is  also  much  of  genume  interest.  The  Prince 
has  seen  nearly  everything  that  is  best  worth  seeing  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  He  visits  one  great  town  iSter 
another,  and  he  right Iv  accepts  invitations  from  hosts, 
even  although,  like  the  Wilsons,  they  are  not  of  blue 
blood,  and  have  no  claim  to  have  come  over  with  the 
Conqueror.  Of  all  the  unreal  snobbery  that  disgraced  ' 
the  press  during  the  recent  outcry  against  the  Prince, 
the  most  utterly  hollow  was  that  which  made  it  an 
offence  in  the  Heir  to  the  Throne  to  visit  the  country 
seat  of  a  plebeian.  It  is  absurd  to  pretend  that  the 
Prince's  labours  are  herculean,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
the  diary  of  his  day's  work  is  sufficient  to  prove  how 
idle  is  the  popular  impression  that  the  Prince  of  Wfdes 
spends  all  his  nights  at  cards  and  his  days  on  the  race- 
course. He  has  an  immense  deal  of  worrying  monotonous 
work  to  do,  and  one  of  the  most  curiou  reasons  alleged  in 
defence  of  his  after-dinner  card-playing  is  that  he  is  so 
utterly  worn  out  by  the  arduous  dru<^ery  of  his  day, 
nothing  but  the  stimulus  of  the  ganung-table  would 
suffice  to  keep  him  awake ! 

There  is  no  doubt  some  force  in  the  excuse.  The 
overdriven  labourer  or  worried  wife,  who  seeks  distraction 
in  the  ale-house,  is  acting  upon  the  same  piinciple  as  that 
which  drives  the  Prince  to  baccarat,  and  occasionaUy  to 
the  dissipation  of  Paris.  He  cannot  get  thrills  "  out  of 
his  work,  and  as  he  has  no  simpler  means  of  getting  "thrills" 
easier  than  at  cards  or  on  the  turf,  it  is  there  where  he  is  to 
be  foimd.  There  is  flo  serious  sustaining  purpose  in  his 
life  to  give  dignity  to  his  thought  and  occupation  for 
his  leisure.  What  wonder  if  in  his  case,  as  in  so  many 
others,  **  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to 
do."  Far  more  people  take  to  vice  as  a  means  of  finding 
reUef  from  ennui  than  from  any  overmastering  passion. 
Distraction  is  sought  for  as  hid  ti  easures,  and  almost  all 
that  a  man  has  he  will  give  to  escape  from  boredom. 

rV. — IS  THERE  A  REMEDY? 

This  state  of  things  is  very  serious,  but  fortunately  it 
is  not  without  a  remedy.  Everything  here  again  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  Prince.  It  may  be  that  the 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  moral  sense  winch  often  setg 


in  after  prolonged  self-indulgence  may  have  made  so 
much  progress  that  a  change  for  the  better  is  impossible. 
If  so,  no  hiunan  power  can  save  the  Prince  from  the 
abyss,  and  he  may  count  himself  fortunate  if  a  timely 
recognition  of  his  own  impossibility  may  save  his  country 
from  constitutional  convulsion. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  9ne-half ,  or  even  one-twen- 
tieth part,  of  the  statements'  constantly  repeated  about 
the  Prince  and  his  entcvrage  were  ever  to  be  publicly 
proved  in  the  Courts,  as  it  might  be  any  day  by  the  merets 
accident  if  the  stories  are  true,  England  would  find  itself 
confronted  by  a  similar  dilemma  to  that  which  confronted 
Ireland  after  the  O'Shea  Divorce  Case.  To  save  Home  Kule 
Ireland  sacrificed  Mr.  Pamell,  and  to  save  the  Monarchy 
England  would  have  to  accept  the  abdication  of  Albert 
Edward.  The  materiab  for  such  a  scandal,  however,  may 
not  exist,  and  even  if  they  do,  the  peril  may  easily  be 
averted  if  the  Prince  of  Wales  takes  to  heart  his  second 
warning.  He  had  his  first  twenty  years  a^o ;  he  has  his 
second  to-day.  If  it  is  neglected,  he  will  prc3)ably  discover 
that  the  third  will  precede  its  fulfilment  as  the  lightning 
flash  precedes  the  thunder.  This  is  no  doubt  plain-speakingy 
but  who  that  read  the  papers  in  the  month  of  tJune  can 
doubt  that  in  such  pl^-speaking  there  is  the  truest 
loyalty? 

Those  who  know  the  Prince  of  Wales  intimately  assure 
me  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  mistakes — which  out- 
siders would  call  by  a  harsher  name — of  his  past  life,  he 
is  capable  of  rising  from  the  ashes  of  his  dead  past  to  some- 
thing more  worthy  of  the  nation  of  which  he  will,  in  the 
ordinary  course,  one  day  be  the  crowned  head.  If  so, 
there  are  none  who  will  more  sincereljr  rejoice  than  t^ose 
who  have  been  foremost  in  denouncing  the  scandal  of 
Tranby  Croft.  That  in  itself,  it  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated,  would  never  have  been  more  than  a  nine  days* 
wonder  if  it  were  not  for  the  universal  impression  that 
the  incident  was  but  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  life  the  Prince 
was  living.  It  was  but  the  peak  of  the  iceberg  that  alone 
showed  above  water  and  testified  to  the  huge  mass  below. 
What  that  impression  is  finds  far  more  force  and  out- 
spoken expression  in  the  cartoons  of  American  carica- 
turists, which  are  reproduced  elsewhere,  than  in  any  of 
the  printed  comments  of  our  own  press.  But  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking family  the  American  snow  form  the  largest 
section,  and  there  is  not  an  Englishman  or  Englishwoman 
who  will  not  blush  at  the  thought  that  a  Sovereign  of 
ours  should  ever  be  represented  in  this  fashion  in  the  press 
of  our  transatlantic  kinsmen. 

There  is  one  misconception  that  is  alluded  to  in  one  of 
the  American  cartoons  reproduced  elsewhere  which  has 
absolutely  no  foundation  in  fact.  The  assertion  that  the 
Prince  is  given  to  indulgence  in  intoxicants  is  a  simple 
calumny.  There  was  a  time — many,  many  years  ago — when 
Lord  Hastings  and  others  of  the  same  class  surrounded 
the  Prince,  when  there  was  more  champagne  drunk  at 
dinner  than  even  the  Church  of  England  Temperance 
Society  would  altogether  approve.  But  all  that  has  long 
since  passed  away,  and  temperance  in  the  use  of  alcohol  is 
one  of  the  moral  reforms  which  has  penetrated  into  the 
highestsociety — in  some  degree,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Prince.  It  is  not  fashionable  to  drink  much 
now.  There  is  nothing  like  so  much  drunk  to-dpy  as  there 
was  before  the  Prince's  illness.  The  happy  results  that  have 
followed  the  change  in  the  Prince's  habits  in  this  respect 
justifies  a  confident  hope  that  in  other  matters  also,  if  he 
sets  the  fashion,  he  may  effect  as  salutary  a  change. 

The  fact  is  that  the  old  conception  of  the  con- 
stitutional monarch,  which  made  him,  as  Napoleon 
said,  a  fatted  hog,  is  breaking  down— has,  indeed,  already 
broken  down.     At   present  the  strongest  influence 
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which  tells  m  this  direction  is  not  republican,  but 
monarchical.  The  (German  Emperors  have  revived  in  the 
popular  mind  the  almost  extinct  conception  of  real  king- 
ship. The  average  Englishman  sees  ana  understands  the 
republican  system,  wmch  he  establishes  everywhere  be- 
yond the  seas  where  he  founds  a  colony  or  a  state,  and  he 
IB  now  beeinnin^  to  see  and  understand  the  monarchical 
system  under  which  a  young  and  energetic  Emperor  rules 
as  well  as  reigns,  not  only  by  virtue  of  nis  descent,  but  be- 
cause he  is  the  hardest  working  and  nimblest-wittod  of  idl 
the  Germans.  We  have  enjoyed  for  more  than  fifty  years 
a  Crowned  Republic,  under  which  there  is  united  the  free- 
dom of  the  republican  system  with  the  order,  the  decorum, 
and  the  stately  life  of  an  ancient  monarchy.  The  years 
will  bring  us  no  second  Victoria ;  but  Her  Majesty  has 
accustomed  her  subjects  to  an  ideal  which  harmonises  ill 
with  the  disrepute  that  gathers  round  the  revellers  at 
Tranby  Croft  and  their  princeljr  chief.  The  Prince  him- 
self, in  a  dim,  half-conscious  fashion,  recognises  this  truth 
and  aspires  after  something  better.  But  if  he  is  to  have 
a  chance  he  must  be  given  something  better  to  do  than 
merely  to  lay  foundation-stones  and  maintain  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  bestndressed  man  in  London.  In  other 
words,  it  is  with  the  Prince  as  with  the  sex  whose  political 
lot  he  shares.  He  must  be  emancipated,  he  must  be  enfran- 
fdiised,  he  must  be  weaned  from  mvolity  by  being  allowed 
to  sha^  responsibihty. 

Of  course  I  assume,  as  I  have  a  right  to  do— 
the  Ptince  being  now  Mty  and  a  grandfather — 
that  the  nation  can  count  with  some  certamty  upon  an 
mtire  and  final  abandonment  of  all  those  tailings 
which  have  left  so  unpleasant  a  memory  in  the  pubuc 
mind.  While  I  admit  without  reserve  that  if  the  asser- 
tions so  constantly  repeated  in  society  as  to  the  morals  of 
the  Prince  and  his  entourage  could  be  proved  in  open  courts 
the  monarchy  could  only  be  saved  by  treating  the  Prince 
like  Jonah,  it  must  equally  be  borne  in  mind  that 
nothing  has  ever  yet  been  proved  in  court  that  justifies 
these  accusations ;  that  those  who  know  him  well  declare 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  could  be  proved ;  and  that  the 
Prince,  equally  with  the  meanest  of  his  future  subjects,  is 
entitled  to  be  regarded  as  innocent  until  his  guilt  has  been 
judidaUy  established.  It  has  never  been  so  established  in 
the  past,  it  may  never  be  so  established  in  the  future. 
Sut  as  there  ia  never  any  smoke  without  fire  somewhere, 
and  there  is  now  established,  on  incontrovertible  evidence, 
the  devotion  of  the  Ftmce  to  gaming,  we  are  justified  in 
saying  that  if  the  danger  ahead  is  to  be  averted,  there 
will  mkve  to  be  a  radical  change  at  headquarters. 

It  has  been  said  half  jestingly  by  some  of  his  apologists, 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  be  too  hard  upon  the  Prince  for 
gambling.  Everything  is  comparative  in  this  world,  and 
although  baccarat  may  not  be  a  proof  of  virtue  in 
itself,  if  it  has  been  used  to  drive  out  worse  things 
it  majr  be  regarded  as  the  ally  and  not  the  enemy 
of  a  virtue  struggling  into  existence.  It  may  be  so; 
hut  if  so,  then  we  may  hope  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  Prince  to  take  a  second  step  on  the  upward  road. 
And  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Nation  to  make  this  second 
step  as  easy  as  possible. 

But  how  can  this  be  done?  It  is  not  difficult  if 
the  Prince  is  really  going  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and 
really  set  to  work  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  It  is  perilous 
in  the  extreme  if  he  is  not  going  to  do  these  things.  For 
to  bring  him  more  to  the  front,  and  give  him  more  re- 
sponsible functions,  if  his  set  is  to  continue  to  be  the 
centre  of  moral  contagion  that  it  used  to  be,  would 
be  the  short  cut  to  the  Republic.  If  the  Nation  gives  the 
Prince  a  new  chance,  it  is  a  case  of  doubbs  or  quits.  It  is 
to  be  a  fresh  chance  and  a  new  place  to  do  good ;  it  is  not 


to  be  an  extension  of  the  area  of  demoralisation.  If  the 
Prince  is  so  much  wedded  to  his  baccarat  and  his  boon 
companions — even  minus  Sir  W.  Gordon-Cumming — that 
he  cannot  support  existence  without  them,  then  by  all  that 
is  sensible  let  him  stay  where  he  is  and  as  he  is,  and  do 
not  let  us  raise  him  any  higher  in  the  sight  of  all  men  ; 
for  the  higher  the  pinnacle  the  more  conspicuous  the 
scandal,  and  the  more  disastrous  the  fall.  Granting, 
however,  as  we  do  and  must,  that  our  elderly  Prince  Hal 
is  going  to  cut  his  Falstaff,  and  Poins,  and  Bardolph, 
and  other  companions  of  the  green-room  and  the 
green  table,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  suggest  ways 
and  means  by  which  the  Prince  might  be  afforded  a 
healthy  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  the  Empire  bene- 
fited by  the  utilisation  of  what  is  at  present  a  wasted 
force. 

V. — HOW  IT  GOULD  BS  DONB. 

The  Prince  remarked  the  other  day  to  a  friend  of 
his,  somewhat  pensively,  upon  the  difference  between  his 
nephew,  William  of  Germany,  and  himself.  ''Look  at 
my  nephew,"  he  said.  "  He  is  but  a  youth,  but  he  is  the 
centre  of  everything.  He  orders  everything,  directs  every- 
thing, is  everything,  whereas  I  am  not  allowed  to  do 
anything  at  aJL*'  That  expression  of  His  Royal  High- 
ness's  justifies  a  hope  that  there  is  in  him  sufficient 
aspiration  after  higher  thiogs  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
ondeavour  to  utilise  the  Heir-Apparent  in  the  service  of 
the  Empire. 

In  the  French  and  American  Republics  cool-headed 
observers  as  far  apart  as  Paris  and  New  York,  have  no 
hesitation  in  laying  their  fin^r  upon  the  folly  of  our 
English  system  of  spoiling  we  I^ce  of  Wales.  A 
writer  in  Figaro  says : — 

The  English  have  no  right  to  get  indignant  with  their 
Heir- Apparent ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  they  would  do 
well  on  this  occasion  to  make  some  slight  reforms  them- 
selves. If  they  want  princes  to  be  prepared  to  act  as  kings, 
they  must  not  keep  them  entirely  out  of  the  domain  of 
politics.  If  they  want  the  princes  solely  as  ornaments,  they 
ought  to  make  them  a  suitable  allowance.  If  they  dont 
want  princes  at  all,  let  them  say  so.  Meantime,  they  have 
no  right  to  flagellate  Queen  Victoria's  son  with  the  maxim» 
however  just  it  may  be,  that  a  prince  has  higher  duties  to 
fulfil  than  an  ordinary  individu^  Prince !  he  is  so  little  of 
a  prince,  the  Prince  of  Wales  I  * 

Almost  in  the  same  strain,  the  Independent  of  New  York 
says: — 

The  baccarat  case  has  moved  more  loyal  Britons  to  ask, 
than  ever  asked  the  question  before,  what  possible  excuse 
there  can  be  for  keeping  up  such  a  prolonged,  expensive,  and 
dangerous  sham  as  an  idle  Heir- Apparent  with  no  duties,  bo 
responsibilities,  and  nothing  in  the  world  to  do.  Frederick 
of  Grermany,  while  he  was  Grown  Prince,  was  kept  full  of  care 
and  responsibility  which  led  straight  on  to  the  supreme  duties  of 
the  head  of  the  State.  In  England  the  actual  Royal  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Sovereign  are  not  great,  and  those  of  the  Heir- 
Apparent  are  still  less.  The  Prince  of  Wales  is  past  fifty,  and 
has  not  yet  had  responsibility  enough  to  have  ceased  to  be 
frivolous.   The  whole  system  Is  bad.* 

The  whole  system  is  bad  indeed,  and  therefore  the  whole 
system  must  be  changed.  But  how  P  That  is  the  ques- 
tion to  which  I  will  attempt  to  suggest  an  answer. 

Let  it  be  admitted,  as  a  matter  beyond  all  con- 
troversy, that  whatever  is  found  for  the  Prince  to  do,  must 
be  outside  the  pale  of  party  poUtics.  That  limitation, 
which  at  one  time  would  nave  practically  sealed  the  whole 
field  of  interest  against  the  entrance  of  the  Heir-Appa- 
rent, is  now  a  matter  of  Uttl:  importance.  Party  pohtios 
to-day  consist  almost  exclusively  of  Home  Kme  and 

*  Quoted  in  the  PaU  MaU  GazetU,  June  25,  1891. 
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iia  related  questions.  Exclude  Home  Rule,  and  there  is 
hardly  the  difference  of  tweedledum  and  tweedledee 
between  the  two  parties.  The  Prince  of  Wales  can  there- 
fore be  provided  with  an  ample  field  in  which  to  exert 
himself  in  the  service  of  the  Empire  over  which  he  will 
jonQ  day  reign. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  very 
.anxious  to  serve  on  the  Labour  Commission.  He  had 
served  on  the  Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the  Poor, 
.and  he  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  a  member 
of  the  Commission  which  owed  its  existence  to  the  initia- 
tive of  Sir  John  Gorst.  But  for  reasons  of  State,  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  snubbed  the  Prince  and  excluded 
him  in  the  same  arbitrary  fashion  as  they  excluded 
women  from  the  list  of  their  Commissioners,  ft  is  easjy  to 
see  many  good  reasons  why  a  prudent  Prime  Minister 
might  deem  it  undesirable  to  sandwich  the  Prince  be- 
tween Mr.  Livesey  and  Tom  Mann.  But  it  is  equally 
.easy  to  see  that  if  the  Prince  had  occupied  a  seat  on 
the  Commission  it  would  have  brought  him  into  close  con- 
tact with  the  stem  realities  of  existence  among  the  poor, 
jind  would  have  given  him  opportimities  of  which  he 
would  have  been  able  to  avail  himself  to  use  his  un- 
^loubted  abilities  in  the  service  of  the  nation. 

I  say  imdoubted  abiUties,  not  because  I  believe  the 
Prince  to  be  a  genius,  but  because  he  has  partly  inherited 
and  partly  acquired  quaUties  that  are  quite  invaluable 
in  such  inquiries  as  those  of  a  Royal  Commission.  He 
jias  an  unfailing  courtesy,  an  unwearjring  patience,  a 
marvellous  memory,  and  a  kindliness  and  bonhomie 
which  are  rare  amon^  Royal  Commissioners.  He  has  a 
genuine  sympathy  with  the  people.  There  are  in  him  all 
the  elements  of  a  democratic  Prince.  His  presence  on 
the  Commission  would  have  been  an  education  for  himself 
in  practical  sociology,  and  for  both  employers  and 
employed  in  the  finer  qualities  of  pleasant  social  inter- 

.course  between  man  and  man.   The  fact  that  he  was 

;a  Commissioner  would  have  added  to  the  prestige  of 
the  Commission,  and  when  it  came  to  summing  up, 
his  influence  would  have  been  weighty  in  f&voui  of 
unanimity  and  practical  good  sense. 
All  this  must  be  admitted  by  every  one  who  gives  the 

.subject  a  momenVs  reflection,  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
practical  danger  of  bringing  the  Heir- Apparent  into 

-the  arena  of  controyersial  sociology  may  justify  Lord 

.Salisbury  in  vetoing  the  Prince's  wish.  Nevertheless, 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  must  recognise  that  as  you 
xsannot  have  an  omelette  without  breaking  of  eggs,  so 
it  is  impossible  to  utilise  the  Prince  without  running 
some  risK.  The  risk  does  not  lie  on  one  side  only.  The 
risk  of  leaving  the  Prince  to  find  the  only  zest  of  life  in 
the  card-table,  far  outweighs  the  worst  perils  that 
lurked  in  his  nomination  to  the  Royal  Commission. 

That  mistake,  however,  has  been  made,  and  it  is  no 
use  crying  over  spilt  milk.  There  are  two  fields  of 
activity  which  naturally  suggest  themselves  as  offering 

.excellent  opportunities  for  employing  the  Prince  in  a  way 
that  would  be  at  once  interesting  to  him  and  profitable 
to  the  nation.  One  is  that  of  the  Colonies,  the  other 
that  of  the  ameUoration  of  the  Social  Condition  of  the 
People.  Both  are  subjects  in  which  the  Prince  is 
interested,  and  both  stand  very  urgently  in  need  of 

.  careful  and  systematic  handling. 

I  will  take  the  question  of  the  Colonies  first.  When, 
last  month,  two  deputations  waited  upon  Lord  Salisbury 

•to  urge  upon  him  the  importance  of  taking  steps  to  draw 
more  closely  together  the  woi  Id-scattered  communities  of 
English-speaking  men,  the  Prime  Minister  said  frankly 
that  no  question  could  exceed  this  in  importance,  for  it 

:  involved  the  future  of  the  British  Empire.   He  said. 


further,  that  the  time  had  fully  come  for  getting  out  of 
the  sphere  of  mere  aspiration,  and  he  invoked  the 
strongest  brains  to  examine  the  whole  subject  with  the 
utmost  care,  with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  some 
practical  scheme  which  could  be  submitted  to  a  Confer- 
ence of  all  our  Colonies.   There  Lord  Salisbmy  left  it,  but 
there  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Crown  ou^ht  not  to  leave 
it.    A  question  which  has  in  it  the  vast  destinies  of  the 
future  of  the  British  Empire  cannot,  and  ought  not,  to 
be  left  to  be  battledored  and  shuttlecocked  between 
Ministers  and  Federation  Leagues.   If  Lord  Salisbury 
meant  what  he  said,  why  should  not  the  Govern- 
ment appoint  a  small  but  strong  Commission  which, 
like  Lord  Carnarvon's  Imperial  Defence  Commission, 
would  ait  in  private  for  the  consideration  of  the 
above  question?     Of  that  Commission  the  Prince 
of  Wales  would  make  an  admirable  President.  Such  a 
Commission  would  take  evidence  from  all  the  representsr 
tive  colonists,  would  summon  before  it  all  the  most  ex- 
perienced of  Colonial  governors,  and  carefully  examine 
mto  and  report  upon  all  the  various  suggestions  which  have 
been  thrown  out  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  best  means 
of  bringing  together  more  closely  the  mother  countnr  and 
her  Imperial  progeny  beyond  the  sea.  As  President  of  such 
a  Commission  the  Prince  would  have  unrivalled  oppo^ 
tunities,  which  he  now  very  much  lacks,  of  getting  into 
direct  personal  touch  with  representatives  of  Uie  Colonies. 
Marlborough  House,  and  Sandringham,  in  this  way, 
mi^ht  become  as  important  centres  for  uniting  the 
Colonies  to  the  Mother  Country,  as  Westminster,  atid  the 
Law  Courts.   At  present  Coloniab  are  snubbed  at  the 
Colonial  Office,  and  left  neglected  by  Royalty.   So  little 
thought  is  bestowed  on  those  upon  whom  the  future 
of  the  Empire  depends,  that  even  in  such  a  simple  and 
obvious  thing  as  the  issuing  of  invitations  to  the  opening 
of  the  Naval  Exhibition,  the  Colonial  Agent-Generals 
were  not  invited  to  attend.   The  Prince  believes  in  the 
Colonies.    He  is  zealous  for  the  Imperial  Institute. 
He  sounded  the  right  note  when  he  said,'  some  yeais 
ago,  that  we  shoidd  aim  at  making  British  subjects  in 
Canada  or  Australia  feel  as  much  citissens  of  the  Empire 
as  if  they  lived  in  Kent  or  Sussex.    Wby  not,  then,  place 
him  at  the  head  of  a  strong  select  private  Commission  to 
devise  ways  and  means  for  bringing  this  about  ? 

That  would  be  very  well  for  a  beginning.  But  the 
Prince  could  very  well  do  other  work  b^des  this  Colonial 
business.  The  Labour  Commission,  dealing  with  ques- 
tions at  issue  between  employers  and  employed,  still 
leaves  a  great  field  unoccupied.  What  all  social  reformers 
everywhere  are  crying  out  for  is  the  elaboration  of  what 
may  be  termed  a  normal  standard  of  the  necessaries  of 
civilisation.  This  is  a  matter  that  can  best  be  drawn  up 
by  a  Boyal  Commission,  on  which  the  Prince  might  well 
be  invited  to  serve.    As  the  Prince  said  the  other  day, 

The  time  has  come  when  class  can  no  longer  stand  aloof 
from  class,  and  that  man  does  his  duty  b^  who  works 
most  earnestly  in  bridging  over  the  ^f  between  different 
classes  which  it  is  the  tendency  of  mcreased  wealth  and 
increased  civilisation  to  widen.^  On  such  a  Commission 
he  would  be  able  to  give  practical  efifect  to  this  concep- 
tion of  civic  duty.  The  Commission  should  take 
the  life  of  man  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  from 
daybreak  to  sunset,  from  Sunday  to  Saturday,  and 
ask  what  society,  whether  acting  through  the  State, 
through  philanthropic  associations,  or  through  com- 
mercial agencies,  has  done,  and  is  doing,  to  render 
the  life  of  the  common  man  healthy,  comfortable,  and 
dignified.  After  such  a  Commission  has  collected  evidence 
as  to  what  is  the  best  of  everything  yet  devised  by  the 
inventive  and  constructive  gfSti&iAmMuAnd,  it  would  find 
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it  an  easy  task  to  draw  up  a  normal  standard  for,  say,  every 
aggregate  of  10,000  souls.  That  standard  once  set  up 
would  tend  by  the  mere  fact  of  its  existence  to  bring  all 
communities  up  to  its  level.  It  would  supply  a  handy 
test  by  which  every  one  who  wished  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  hfe  in  his  own  neighbourhood  would  be 
able  to  compare  \7hat  is  with  what  might  be,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  would  furnish  a  guide  to  the  best  infor- 
mation as  to  how  and  at  what  cost  of  money  and  labour 
the  improvement  could  be  effected.  Take,  for  instance, 
to  name  only  two  topics  out  of  a  thousand,  the  two 
questions  of  the  preservation  of  open  spaces  in  the  midst 
of  crowded  populations,  and  the  related  question  of 
providing  cheap  transit  from  crowded  centres  into 
the  suburbs.  Such  a  Commission  would  ascertain 
what  minimum  of  open  space  the  best  sanitary  and 
municipal  authorities  considered  as  indispensable 
for  the  healthy  life  of  an  urban  commuiiity,  and  would 
set  forth  the  legal  and  local  measures  found  most 
elficacious  for  securing  the  maintenance  of  that  minimum 
at  the  least  possible  cost  to  the  country.  In  like  manner 
the  question  of  transit  would  be  treated  in  the  same  ex- 
haustive fashion,  so  that  every  one  who  wished  to  know 
how  cheaply  and  quickly  it  had  been  found  possible  to 
convey  workmen  from  the  heart  of  great  cities  to  the 
open  country  would  be  able  to  turn  to  a  certain  page  in 
the  report  and  ascertain  in  a  moment  exactly  the  best 
that  had  yet  been  attained  and  the  cost  of  attaining  it. 
Communities  are  trying  the  same  experiments  all  over  the 
world,  repeating  needlessly  the  same  blunders,  traversing 
the  same  blind  alleys  and  beginning  all  over  again.  A 
Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into,  and  report  upon,  the 
best  means  of  compiling  and  keeping  up  to  date  a  uni- 
versal register  of  the  best  results  attained  by  the  human 
race  in  supplying  its  wants  would  be  one  of  the  most 
useful  yet  suggested.  It  would  supply  an  endless 
field  for  inquiry.  It  would  bring  the  most  interesting 
people  in  the  world  to  London,  and  would  enable  the 
Prince  to  make  himself  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  whole 
of  the  forward  social  movements  of  the  Empire. 

There  could  be  no  personal  objection  taken  to  this  on 
the  score  of  the  risk  of  breaking  constitutional  crockery  or 
of  dragging  the  Prince  into  the  arena  of  party  strife.  It 
is  good  work  that  wants  doing.  It  is  work  in  which 
Prince  Albert  would  have  revelled.  It  presents  endless 
variety,  and  therefore  is  of  inexhaustible  interest.  Why 
can  it  not  be  adopted  ? 

VI  —TO  SANDRINOHAMISE  MABLBOBOUOH  HOUSE. 

The  notion  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  might  be  a  better 
and  a  more  useful  man,  if  he  had  a  better  chance  of  doing 
more  useful  work,  may  be  laughed  at  as  an  idle  dream. 
Such  a  supposition,  however,  carries  with  it  no  antecedent 
improbability,  and,  apart  from  the  strength  of  the  general 
argument,  that  what  a  man  is  depends  veiy  much  upon 
what  you  give  him  to  do,  there  is  one  fact  which  strongly 
supports  the  theory.  The  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandring- 
liatn  is  a  different  man  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  at 
Marlborough  House.   In  his  country  place  in  the  bo:om 


of  his  family,  surrounded  by  those  to  whom  he  stands  in 
neighbourly  relation,  over  whom  he  has  the  responsibility 
of  his  position,  his  life  is  altogether  different  from  that 
which  he  leads  in  town.  At  Sandringham  he  is  freer,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  conscious  of  responsibility  ;  there- 
fore he  is  at  once  less  frivolov^s  and  more  domesticated. 

As  a  landlord,  those  who  have  visited  Sandringham  are 
loud  in  his  praise.  The  cottages  on  his  estate  excited 
the  admiring  remark  of  the  most  radical  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners  on  the  Housing  of  the  Poor  when  they 
visited  the  Prince,  and  there  is  a  general  concurrence  of 
opinion  that  as  a  landlord,  as  an  agriculturist,  and  as  a 
country  gentleman,  the  Prince  sets  an  example  which 
might  be  followed  with  advantage  throughout  the  country.. 
Temperance  reformers  rejoice  that  he  permits  no  public- 
house  on  his  estate,  while  reasonable  men  reflect  with 
satisfaction  that  he  has  provided  an  admirable  substitute 
for  the  village  tavern  in  the  Sandringham  Club. 

What  a  blessing  it  would  be  if  we  could  but  Sandring- 
hamise  Marlborough  House,  and  establish  in  St.  James's. 
Park  something  of  the  sense  of  the  obligations  of  re- 
sponsibiUty  and  of  the  conscious  intimate  relationship  to 
the  poor  which  exist  on  the  Norfolk  estate !  It  is  an  old 
saying  that  "  God  made  the  country  but  man  made  the^ 
town,"  and- it  would  be  as  the  breath  of  heaven  if  the 
air  of  the  Sandringham  home  could  be  brought  to  Marl- 
borough House.  The  popular  idea  of  the  Prince  as  a  man 
of  pleasure  has  obscured  the  less  generally  known  side  of 
his  character  which  is  revealed  when  he  is  in  the  family  circle. 
His  worst  enemies  will  admit  that  the  Prince's  greatest 
failings  arise  from  too  great  kindness  of  heart.  However- 
far  short  of  an  ideal  standard  he  may  fall  in  some  re- 
spects, he  is  in  other  matters  quite  a  devoted  family 
man.  His  brothers  and  sisters  are  most  affectionately- 
attached  to  liim.  His  tenderness  to  his  wife  during 
her  illfiess,  his  constant  attention  to  her  wants,  the 
pains  which  he  takes  to  keep  her  informed  of  all  that 
is  likely  to  amuse  her,  and  the  interest  which  he  always 
takes  in  the  welfare  of  the  children — these  are  all  strangely 
at  variance  with  the  popular  conception  which  has  gone 
abroad.  The  Prince  and  Princess  have  more  tastes  in 
common  than  most  people  ira  i;^ine,  and  no  wife  could  be 
more  indignant  at  the  injustice  with  which  her  husband 
has  been  assailed  the  last  few  weeks  than  tho 
Princess  of  Wales.  Certainly  those  good  people 
greatly  err  if  they  think  that  in  running  down  the 
Prince  they  are  in  any  way  avenging  the  wrongs  of  the 
Princess.  She  is  somewhat  like  her  sister,  the  Tzarina. 
There  is  not  in  her  the  stuff  of  an  Elizabeth  or  a  Victoria. 
But  perhaps  on  that  very  account  they  live  on  much  more 
harmonious  and  affectionate  terms  than  they  might  have 
done  had  she  been  otherwise. 

The  Prince,  not  less  than  other  men— perhaps  more 
than  other  men — has  a  claim  to  a  little  charity  which 
cannot  show  itself  more  profitably  than  in  the- 
manifestation  of  very  healthy  scepticism  concern- 
ing nine-tenths  of  the  scandals  current  in  Society. 
The  mistakes,  the  follies,  and  the  sins  of  his  earlier 
life  form  a  dark  background  which  to  some  affords. 
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plausible  reason  for  thinkmg  ill  of  the  most  innocent  of 
his  diversions.  But  if  a  man  succumbed  to  the  tempta- 
tion thrown  in  his  path  in  years  bygone,  it  is  cruel  to 
assume  that  every  pretty  woman  to  whom  he  talks  is  the 
object  of  a  guilty  passion.  The  very  kind-heartedness 
which  time  and  again  has  made  him  undertake  the  social 
rehabiUtation  of  women  suspected  of  frailties,  that  never 
in  the  least  affected  the  position  of  their  guilty  partners, 
has  led  to  ifaputations  which  were  cruelly  undeserved. 
The  Prince  may  have  been  right  or  wrong,  but  he  certainly 
did  not  do  it  from  a  deliberate  design  to  demoralise  Society* 
It  is  much  more  likely  that  he  did  it  from  sheer  sympathy 
and,  perhaps,  a  dim  half-consciousness  of  the  injustice 
which  damns  a  woman  for  sins  held  venial  in  a  man. 
If  this  seems  rather  far-fetched  to  some,  that  is  probably 
because  the  Prince  does  not,  as  he  might,  carry  his  kind- 
ness so  far  as  to  protect  equally  the  injured  wife  whose 
social  position  has  been  impaired  by  the  brutality  or  vice 
of  her  husband. 

In  the  case  of  one  lady,  since  happily  married,  the 
Prince's  intimacy  gave  rise  to  needless  chatter  both  here 
and  in  France  ;  but  even  the  most  censorious  admit  that 
the  intimacy  waa  never  too  intimate,  and  that  the  lady's 
honour  was  without  stain.  If  it  were  so  in  that  case,  it  may 
be  not  less  so  with  others,  whose  names  are  in  every  one's 
mouth.  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense.  Nothing  has  been 
proved,  anything  wrong  is  stoutly  denied  by  those  who 
ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  know,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  if  any  persons  did  exercise  an  influence  that 
threatened  the  ascendency  of  the  more  or  less  dis- 
reputable fringe  of  the  entourage  of  the  Prince,  they 
would  become  the  mark  for  every  shaft  that  malice  could 
poison  and  jealousy  launch  from  her  merciless  bow.  And 
the  more  innocent  that  influence  was,  the  more  careful 
would  they  be  to  impute  it  to  all  manner  di  evil 
motives. 

These  are,  however,  but  general  observations,  the  justice 
of  which  in  the  abstract  vs  undeniable,  and  I  make  no 
particular  applications.  All  that  need  be  added  is  that 
those  who  ought  to  know  do  not  fear  the  consequences  if 
the  Prince  were  to  be  compelled  to  confront  his 
present-day  scandalmongers  in  the  open,  and  laugh  at  the 
imaginary  perils  which  to  others  seem  to  menace  the  very 
existence  of  the  monarchy.  If  it  cannot  be  said  of  him,  as 
it  was  said  of  the  Iron  Duke, 

"  Whatever  record  leaps  to  light  he  never  shall  be  shamed." 

it  is  at  least  obvious  to  him  and  to  all  men,  after  the 
oommotion  which  Tranby  Croft  has  made,  that  no  one 


could  answer  for  the  consequences  if  any  serious  Bcandal 
of  a  different  kind  wepe  to  come  before  the  courts. 

An  irate  old  lady,  the  other  day,  speaking  of  the  Prince 
from  the  fulness  of  knowledge  and  disappointment,  is 
said  to  have  exclaimed,'  Don't  talk  to  me  of  his  changing. 
He  is  not  a  child.  He  is  over  fifty.  No  one  changes 
after  fifty."  But  another  old  lady  remarked, "  There  is 
nothing  impossible  to  the  grace  of  God,  even  after  fifty." 
A  new  life  may  come  with  new  opportunities.  The  Prince 
has  good  quaUties.  He  has  occasionally  the  loftiest 
aspirations,  which  this  time  we  hope  will  harden  into 
adamantine  resolution. 

The  tide  of  blood  in  me 
Hath  proudly  flow'd  in  vanity  till  now ; 
Now  doth  it  tarn. 

...   I  survive 
To  mock  the  expectation  of  the  world, 
Tofzostrate  prophecies,  and  to  raze  out 
Rotien  opinion,  who  hath  writ  me  down 
After  my  seeming. 
So  said  the  fifth  Harry  after  his  accession.   If  bo  says 
the  latest  of  the  Royid  line,  then,  indeed,  Tranby  Croft 
will  have  been  a  blessing  in  disguise. 

In  these  last  days  many  men  have  talked  ghbly  about 
a  Republic.     Such  words  are  lightly  spoken,  but  those 
who  utter  them  have  little  weighed  their  significance.  No 
such  breach  in  the  historical  continuity  of  our  Constita- 
tion  should  be  spoken  of  save  with  bated  breaUi, 
as  men  speak  of  a  possible  catastrophe — which  may 
Heaven  in  mercy  avert.   After  all,  the  British  public  is 
not  exacting  in  its  demands  upon  its  princes.   It  only 
asks  for  dignity  of  conduct  and  decent  abstinence  from 
outrageous  frivoHty  and  scandalous  vice.    This  is  not 
much  if  a  man  has  average  moral  stamina,  and  princes  of 
that  sort  ought  not  to  fail  us  in  our  time  of  need.  If 
there  were  no  other  reasons,  and    they  are  without 
number  numberless,  there  is  good  reason  for  depre- 
cating any  change  which  would  deprive  one  half  of 
the  human  race  of  the  only  opportunity  ever  afforded 
them  of  proving  their  capacity  for  supreme  position.  Until 
a  Bepubhc  has  been  created  t^t  ventures  to  elect  a  female 
President,  any  subversion  of  the  Monarchy  would  be  a  dis- 
aster t9  progress.  It  would  be  better,  much  better, to  con- 
fine the  succession  to  women.   We  have  always  done  well 
under  female  Sovereigns.   But  these  considerations  are 
remote  and  speculative.   The  question  of  the  Prince  and 
his  position  is  immediate  and  practical.     Is  it  not  time 
that  we  began  to  endeavour  to  help  him  to  fulfil  our  own 
prayers  P 
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THE  UNION  OF  THE  AUSTRALIAS. 

BY  SIR  HENRY  PARKES. 

In  the  Ckyiitemporary  Review  for  July  Sir  Henry  Parkes 
is  awarded  the  post  of  honour  with  a  short  article,  in 
which  he  gossips  pleasantly  concerning  the  Australian 
peoples  of  the  British  stock  who  are  engaged  in  the 
grandest  of  all  human  work,  the  founding  of  a  great  free 
nation.  He  tells  us  that  of  the  3,226,000  persons  dis- 
tributed in  the  six  States  of  the  projposed  Australasian 
Commonwealth  there  are  in  no  part  of  the  British  domi- 
nions a  population  so  thoroughly  British. 

BRITONS  ALL  ! 

Notwithstanding  some  faint  sprinklings  of  German, 
French,  and  Italians,  the  elements  of  the  coming 
nation  are  free  from  the  taint  of  foreign  blood.  Already 
the  native-bom  Australians  more  than  double  the 
number  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  destitution  in  the  land,  and  nowhere  is 
there  a  group  of  school-children  without  a  school.  For  an  in- 
dustrious man  who  knows  how  to  work  out  his  own  self-help 
the  earth  has  no  better  field  than  Australia.  Butalthough  not 
only  the  aspiration  for  national  life  but  the  material  con- 
ditions of  nationhood  are  to  be  found  in  Australia,  the 
federal  idea  has  not  yet  crystallised  into  a  clear  form  in 
many  minds.  The  average  politician,  whose  mind  has 
been  enervated  by  the  struggle  for  the  publican's  vote, 
and  who  falls  into  the  narrowest  ruts  of  provincialism, 
finds  the"*  federal  idea  too  large  and  weighty  for  him. 
Nevertheless,  the  federal  cause,  which  was  first  pleaded 
twenty- five  years  ago  by  Wentworth  and  Gavan  Duffy,  is 
marching  steadily  on  to  assured  success.  Sir  Henry  Parkes 
declares  that  the  new  order  of  things  will  be  firmly  rooted 
long  before  the  dose  of  the  century. 

THE  NEW  CONSTITUTION. 

Speaking  of  the  scheme  approved  of  by  the  Conference, 
Sir  Henry  Parkes  says  : — 

It  contemplates  throughout  a  loyal  union  with  the  Empire, 
and  the  sublime  and  entrancing  idea  of  a  future  world-wide 
confederation  of  the  English-speaking  race  must  have  influ- 
enced at  progressive  stages  the  minds  of  its  framers. 

The  following  is  his  account  of  the  constitution  drafted 
for  Australia  : — 

X  It  provides  for  a  Federal  Parliament,  consisting  ol  a 
House  of  Representatives,  based  upon  the  widest  popular 
suffrage,  and  modelled  on  the  type  of  the  existing  House  of 
Commons ;  and  a  Senate  modelled  from  the  representative 
character  of  the  illustrious  Senate  of  the  United  States,  without 
its  executive  functions.  All  through,  the  principle  of  respon- 
,sible  government  is  preserved  and  skilfully  adapted  to  the 
inherent  conditions  of  a  Federation.  It  calls  into  existence  an 
executive  of  the  English  pattern — a  representative  of  the  Crown 
acting  politically  with  the  advice  of  responsible  Ministers ; 
and  it  makes  adequate  provision  for  the  exercise  of  the 
^popular  will  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  a  frequent 
reference  to  the  electors  of  the  country.  It  creates  an 
Australian  judiciary  which,  besides  conducting  the  ordinary 
judicial  business  of  the  Commonwealth,  would  enable  appeals 
from  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  several  States  to  be  m^de 
with  the  legal  assistance  of  pro''essional  men  familiar  with  the 
laws,  usages,  and  conditions  of  the  country.  It  is  not  disfigured 
by  any  attempted  restraint  upon  the  free  spirit  of  a  free 
people. 

So  sanguine  is  Sir  Henry  Parkes  of  the  birth  of  this 
new  nation,  that  he  thinks  it  possible  and  by  no  means  im- 


practicable before  the  close  of  1892,  and  in  all  probability 
thegreat  consummation  cannot  be  held  back  by  any  untold 
cause  of  events  beyond  the  year  1893. 

The  churches  even  now  have  awakened  to  the  advantages 
to  church  government  and  discipline,  and  to  the  organisation- 
of  spiritual  effort,  which  would  come  by  Federation.  The 
Primate  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Cardinal  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  the  heads  of  most  of  the  Nonconformist  Churches,. 
I  am  assured,  are  fervent  Federationists.  The  far-seeing  men 
engaged  in  commerce  are  Federationists.  The  men  of  enter- 
prise of  all  classes  are  Federationists.  The  men  who  have 
chosen  as  their  calling  the  pursuit  of  literature,  more  especially 
those  conducting  the  higher  class  of  newspapers,  are  Federa- 
tionists.  In  two  years  more  the  whole  Australian  population 
will  be  welded  into  one  enthusiastic  body  of  Federationists. 

Sir  Henry  Parkes  dismisses  the  opposition  of  the- 
republicans  in  a  contemptuous  paragraph.    He  says : — 

Men,  who  really  have  faith  in  nothing,  profess  to  believe  in 
the  necessity  for  some  organic  change  in  the  free  government 
which  shelters  their  useless  lives.  But  the  dominant  feeling 
of  the  Australian  populations  is  soundly  loyal  to  the  Liberal 
institutions  and  the  noble  mission  of  the  Empire.  Without 
cause  for  separation,  it  is  hardly  within  the  range  of  pro- 
bability that  the  young  nation  would  separate  at  the  bidding 
of  the  most  worthless  part  of  her  population.  She  will  be 
true  to  the  builders,  and  Fet  her  face  against  the  destroyers. 

Of  this  the  Sydiiey  Bulletin  will,  no  doubt,  have  some- 
thing to  say,  and  will  say  it  with  all  the  more  effect 
because  the  protectionists  and  labour  party  have  just 
defeated  Sir  Henry  at  the  general  election  of  Kew  South 
Wales. 

A  PROPHECY  OP  DEFEAT. 

The  following  cartoon  of  May  9  seems  to  some  extent 
prophetic. 


^  III ^iil^^ou  su|^e0)i^jf  lb  ^^^laidin  • 
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THE  FASCINATION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

BY  OLIVB  SGHBEUnSB. 

**  Stbat  Thoughts  on  South  Africa/'  in  the  Fortnightly 
for  July,  is  signed  by  A  South  African/'  but  even  if  you 
read  it  with  yoiu:  eyes  shut  it  would  be  identified  in  a 
minute  as  the  handiwork  of  the  woman  of  genius  who  gave 
us  the Story  of  a  South  African  Farm."  As  there  is 
only  one  Rhodes  in  South  Africa,  so  there  is  only  one  Olive 
Bchreiner,  and  the  Cape  is  fortunate  indeed  in  producing 
a  statesman  to  make  history  and  a  writer  of  genius  to 
record  it.  Here  is  Miss  Schreiner's  account  of  the 
country  which  gave  her  birth : — 

"THEBE  IS  so  MUCH  OP  IT." 

It  is  the  intense  blae  of  our  skies,  the  vastness  of  our 
mountains,  the  fierceness  of  our  rivers,  the  wideness  of  our 
plains,  the  roughness  of  our  seas  that  form  the  characteristic 
of  our  land.  There  is  nothing  measured,  small,  nor  petty  in 
South  Africa.  We  recall  once,  many  years  ago,  travelling 
from  Port  Elizabeth  to  Grahamstown  in  a  post-cart  with  a 
woman  just  come  from  Eogland.  All  day  we  had  travelled 
up  through  the  bush,  and  at  midnight  came  out  on  a  height 
where  before  us  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  stretched  the 
tmsh,  without  break  or  sign  of  human  habitation.  She  b^^ 
to  sob ;  and,  in  reply  to  our  questions,  could  only  say  inarticu- 
lately, **  Oh,  it  is  so  terrible  I  There  is  so  much  of  it  I " 

It  is  this  *•  so  much "  for  which  the  true  South  African 
longs  when  he  leaves  his  native  land.  The  little  lane,  the 
pond,  the  cottage  with  roses  climbing  over  the  porch,  the 
old  woman  going  down  the  lane  in  her  red  cloak  driving  her 
oow,  the  parks  with  the  boards  of  notice,  the  little  hill  with 
the  church  and  ruin  beyond,  oppress  and  suffocate  us. 
Amidst  the  art  of  Florence  and  Venice,  amid  the  civilisation 
of  London  and  Paris,  in  the  crowded  drawing-room,  sur- 
rounded by  all  that  wealth  and  culture  and  human  fellowship 
can  supply,  there  come  back  to  us  remembrances  of  stiU 
Karoo  nights,  when  we  stood  alone  under  the  stars  and  heard 
the  silence ;  and  we  return.  Europe  cannot  satisfy  us.  The 
sharp  business  man  who  makes  money  at  the  "  fields "  and 
goes  to  end  his  life  in  Europe,  comes  back  at  the  end  of  two 
years.  You  ask  him  why  he  returned.  He  looks  at  you  in  a 
curious  way,  with  his  head  on  one  side,  and  replies  medita- 
tively: "There's  no  room,  you  know.  It's  so  free  here." 
Neither  can  you  entrap  him  into  further  explanations.  South 
Africa  is  like  a  large  fascinating  woman,  with  regard  to  whom 
those  who  see  her  for  the  first  time  wonder  at  the  power  she 
exercises,  and  those  who  come  close  to  her  fall  under  it, 
and  never  leave  her  for  anything  smaller  because  she  liberates 
them. 

THE  KABOO. 

Olive  Schreiner  loves  South  Africa,  but  she  idolises  the 
Karoo,  and  there  are  three  or  four  pages  of  her  favourite 
retreat.  The  Karoo,  she  maintains,  is  the  sanatorium  of 
the  world ;  it  is  dry,  stimulating,  and  will  attract  invalids 
from  everywhere.  The  following  is  a  passage  in  which 
she  attempts  to  enable  us  to  understand  why  the  Karoo 
is  the  home  of  her  heart : — 

The  Bushman  and  the  wild  buck  have  come,  they  crept 
over  the  scene  and  are  gone,  and  the  Englishman  with  Ids 
horse  and  gun  have  come ;  but  the  plain  lies,  with  its  sharp 
stones  turned  to  the  sky,  as  it  has  lain  for  a  million  yeara 
unchanged.  It  is  not  fear  one  feels  with  the  clear  blue 
sky  above  one;  that  which  creeps  over  one  is  not 
dread.  It  was  amid  such  scenes  as  these,  amid 
motionless,  immeasurable  silence,  that  the  Oriental  mind 
first  framed  its  noblest  conception  of  the  Unseen,  the  **  I  am 
that  I  am  '*  of  the  Hebrew.  Not  less  wonderful  is  the  Karoo 
at  night,  when  the  stars  of  the  Milky  Way  form  a  l»nd 
across  the  sky.  You  stand  alone  outside,  you  see  the  velvet 
blue- black  vault  rising  slowly  on  one  side  of  the  great  horizon 
and  sinking  on  the  other  ;  the  earth  is  so  motionless,  the 


silence  is  so  intense  you  almost  seem  to  hear  the  stars  move. 
Nor  less  wonderful  are  the  moonlight  nights,  when  you  sit 
alone  on  a  kopje  and  the  moon  has  risen  across  the  plain, 
and  the  soft  light  is  over  ever;  thing ;  even  the  stones  are  beau 
tifnl ;  and  what  you  have  dreamed  about  human  love  and 
fellowship,  and  never  grasped,  you  believe  in  them.  Hardly 
less  beautiful  is  the  sunrise,  when  the  hills,  which  have  been 
purple,  turn  to  gold,  and  suddenly  the  rays  of  light  shoot 
fifty  miles  across  the  plain  and  make  every  drop  on  the  ice- 
plants  sparkle.  Not  less  lovely  are  the  sunsets ;  you  go  out 
in  the  evenings ;  the  fierce  heat  of  the  day  is  over ;  as  yon 
walk  a  cool  breath  touches  your  cheek ;  you  look  up,  and  all 
the  hills  are  turned  pink  and  purple,  and  a  curious  light  lies- 
on  the  top  of  the  Karoo  bushes ;  they  are  gilded ;  then  it 
vanishes,  and  all  along  the  west  there  are  bars  of  gold  against 
a  pale  emerald  sky,  and  then  everything  begins  to  turn  grey. 
In  the  Karoo  there  are  also  mirages.  As  you  travel  ^ong 
the  great  plains,  more  especially  between  Beaufort  and  De- 
Aar,  you  may  almost  reckon  to  see  on  a  hot  smnmer  day,, 
away  on  the  horizon,  beautiful  lakes  with  the  sunlight 
sparkling  on  the  water,  and  islands  and  palm  trees,  dome» 
and  minarets  on  the  mainland,  and  snow-capped  mountains- 
rising  behind  them.  If  you  stop  for  half  an  hour  watching 
them  you  will  still  see  theoL 

HOW  TO  PAINT  THE  MAP  OP  SOUTH  APRICA. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  her  paper  a» 
merely  describing  natural  scenery.  It  is  an  attempt,  and 
on  the  whole  a  successful  attempt,  to  explain  the  political 
position  of  South  Africa : — 

To  grasp  our  unique  condition  more  clearly,  it  will  be  wel* 
to  take  a  blank  map  of  South  Africa,  and  to  pass  over  the 
entire  map  from  east  to  west,  from  north  to  south,  from  the* 
Zambesi  to  Cape  Town,  from  Walfisch  Bay  to  Kafiriand,  a 
coating  of  dark  paint,  lighter  in  the  west,  to  represent  the 
yellow-tinted  Bushmen,  Hottentots,  and  half -caste  native- 
races,  and  darker,  mounting  up  to  the  deepest  black,  in  the 
extreme  east,  to  represent  the  vast  numbers  of  the* 
black-skinned  Bantu  to  be  found  there.  From  no  part  of 
the  map,  from  no  spot  so  large  that  a  pin's  point  might  be- 
set down  there,  will  this  layer  of  paint  representing  the 
aboriginal  native  races  be  absent ;  it  will  be  darker  here  andi 
lighter  there,  but  always  present.  If  now  we  wish  to  repre- 
sent the  earliest  European  element,  the  Boer  or  Dutch- 
Huguenot,  we  shall  have  to  pass  over  the  whole  map  lines  andii 
dots  of  blue  paint,  thicker  in  some  parts,  scarcer  in  others, 
but  hardly  anywhere  entirely  absent.  And  if  we  now  wish  to 
represent  the  English  element  we  shall  have  agidn  to  pass- 
over  the  entire  map,  from  the  Zambesi  to  Cape  Agulbas,  a 
fine  layer  of  red  paint,  thinner  here,  thicker  there,  but  never 
wholly  absent.  If  we  add  a  few  insignificant  dots  on  the 
extreme  east  coast,  to  represent  the  Portuguese,  our  racial 
map  will  be  complete. 

A  MIXED  POPULATION. 

There  is  probably  not  a  civilised  roof  in  South  Africa  which 
covers  people  of  only  one  nationality:  as  a  rule  they  are  of 
three  or  four.  We  take  a  typical  Cape  household  before  us 
at  the  moment :  the  father  is  English,  the  mother  half  Dutch> 
and  half  French -Huguenot,  with  a  French  name,  the  children 
sharing  three  nationuAlities ;  the  governess  is  a  Scotchwoman, 
the  cook  a  Zulu,  the  housemaid  half  Hottentot  and  hair 
Dutch,  the  kitchen-girl  half  Dutch  and  half  slave,  the  stable- 
boy  a  Kafir,  and  the  little  elrl  who  waits  at  table  a  Basuto. 
This  household  is  a  type  of  thousands  of  others  to  be  found 
everywhere  throughout  Africa. 

The  question  of  questions  is  whether  or  not  they  caDt 
make  of  these  opposed  and  conflicting  races  a  united 
whole.  In  the  next  article  she  promises  to  give  us  an 
account  of  some  of  the  conditions  and  individuals  that  at 
the  present  moment  influence  the  future  of  the  Cape. 
The  article  will  be  awaited  with  interest,  for  nothing 
could  be  more  charming  than  to  read  OHve  Schreiner's* 
account  of  Mr.  Rhodes. 
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reminiscences  of  archbishop  magee. 

BY  THE  EEV.  BENJAMIN  WAUGH. 

In  the  Sunday  Magazine  Mr.  Waugh  publishes  the  last 
aermon  of  Dr.  Magee,  which,  curiously  enough,  was  upon 
the  text  "  Give  an  account  of  thy  stewardship,  for  thou 
must  be  no  longer  steward."  Mr.  Waugh  supplements 
this  with  an  article  entitled  "Reminiscences  of  Dr. 

Magee  :    His  Championship  of  Little  Children.'*  Mr. 

Waugh  says  that  he  has  but  one  thought  associated  with 

liim,  namely,  his  compassion  for  suffenng  children : — 
Deep  beneath  that  imperative,  stem  appearance  of  his  was 

a  compassion  for  their  pains  more  lovely  than  I  have  ever 

had  the  opportunity 

of   seeing  in  any 

public    man  with 

whom   my  special 

work   has  brought 

me.   Externally  like 

the  prickly  burr  of  a 

beech  nut,  within  he 

was  like  its  satin 

lining.     After  his 

first  response  to  what 

I  said  at  Peter- 
borough Town  Hall, 

I  had  frequent  ajid 

long  interviews  with 

him,  always  upon  the 

one    topic  which 

moved  what,  to  the 

public  at  least,  was 

an  almost  unknown 

power  in  him,  and 

the  spell  of  it  grew 

on  me  until  I  came 

to  feel  towards  him 

as  one  feels  towards 

a     Great  Master 

whose  will  must  bd 

obeyed.  What  he 
wanted  done,  out  of 
loyalty  to  bis  passion 
for    childhood,  I 

willingly  did. 

He  became  posi- 
tively beautiful,  I 

often  saw  this;  and 
when  I  had  once 
seen  it  I  could  have 
done  anything  for 
him.  When  certain 
oases  came  before 
him  his  sternly- 
moulded  face  radi- 
ated with  compas- 
;sion.  It  was  like  a 
rock  with  sun-giow 
on  it.  And  then,  as 
if  what  was  noblest 
in  him  must  still  be 
secret,  his  expres- 
sion suddenly  as- 
sumed a  sternness  to  which  every  tender  feeling  seemed 
foreign.  He  seemed  always  to  be  led  forward  by  the  vision 
of  the  troop  of  neglected  dying  children  he  had  seen. 

'*  Mr.  Waugh,"  he  said  to  me  early  in  the  struggle,  "in  this 
matter  we  have  to  count  with  two  things.  First,  almost  all 
our  facts  are  secrets  of  the  bed-chamber ;  and  secondly,  we 
are  opposed  by  great  vested  interests.  This  thing  is  not  to 
be  done  without  a  good  deal  of  pain.  We  must  take  up  our 
cross.  That  alone  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose." 

Before  going  into  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  day  when  he 
was  to  make  his  speech  on  the  second  reading  of  his  Bill  on 
Child  Life  Insurance,  I  spent  half  an  hour  with  him  in  the 


Bishops'  Room.  When  the  last  business  had  been  arranged 
and  he  rose  -  to  robe,  as  I  turned  to  leave  him,  I  said,  "  The 
Lord  be  with  you  "—half  expecting  the  familiar  response  to 
the  words.  "  No,  Mr.  Waugh,"  he  said,  "  that  is  not  the 
word  for  to-day.  *  The  Lord  be  with  you'  is  for  victory. 
The  word  for  to-day  is,  *  Quit  you  like  men ;  be  strong.' " 

On  the  same  day.  as  I  walked  with  him  after  his  speech 
from  the  House  of  Lords  on  his  way  to  a  cab,  he  said,  "  How 
did  I  do  ? "  *•  All  you  wanted  to  do,"  "  I  replied ;  yon  were 
most  powerful."  He  continued,  I  never  was  more  anxious 
about  anything.  My  facts  oppressed  me,  and  the  House  of 
Lords  is  a  most  difficult  assembly  to  speak  to.  I  wanted  the 
relief  of  a  more  responsive  audience.  But  the  House  is 
always  good  to  me."  "  You  have  a  mighty  master,"  I  said, 

"  which  even  the 
Lords  must  feel — a 
Buffering  Child.  I 
found  it  so  in  the 
Commons  when  the 
Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children 
Bill  was  there. 
Neither  the  leader 
of  the  House  nor  the 
leader  of  the  Op- 
position was  leader 
then.  It  was  a  little 
chUd."  "  That  is 
most  encouraging," 
he  replied.  Then 
after  a  step  or  two 
along  St.  Stephen's 
Porch,  with  his  head 
slightly  bent  and 
voice  subdued,  in  a 
reflective  and  almost 
regretful  mood,  he 
added,  "How  little 
we  all  think  of  the 
Master's  views  of  the 
government  of  a  little 
chUd." 

1  have  already 
made  too  many 
quotations  from 
tne  article,  but 
cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to 
quote  the  following 
paragraphs : — 

"  I  never  asked 
you,"  he  continued, 
"  why  you  took  this 
matter  up,  but  I 
think  it  well  that  I 
should  know.  Why 
did  you?"  I  then 
told  him  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the 
death  of  two  of  my 
children;  and  a  little 
more.  I  had  scarcely 
finished  what  I  was 
saying  when  he  said,  *'  Dear  me— I  understand."  Then,  as  if 
curbing  a  too  strong  emotion  for  the  place,  he  looked  out  of 
the  window  for  a  moment  and  added,  "  Isn't  it  wonderful— a 
dead  child ! "  There  stood  two  big  tears  in  his  eyes. 

At  another  time,  when  in  the  Bishops'  Room  at  the  House 
of  Lords,  he  said,  "  You  saw  the  effect  of  the  witness  to-day. 
We  have  one  king  in  England,  King  Demos.  I  believe  in 
Demos,  when  he  gets  his  facts.  You  must  get  at  him,  Mn 
Waugh.  Have  some  big  toeetings  in  the  great  towns. 
We  shall  not  fail  with  him  when  he  knows.** 


THE  LATE  ABCHBISHOP  MAGEE 
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THE  LITTLE  WIVES  OF  INDIA. 

AN  AMEBICA17  PBOTEST. 

I  SOMETIMES  wonder  how  long  it  will  be  before  the 
United  States  of  America  insist  on  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  government  of  India.  The  suggestion,  no  doubt, 
wiU  be  scouted  as  monstrous  by  uiose  who  merelv 
look  at  the  surface,  but  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  undercurrent  will  know  that  few  thinjgs  are  more 
probable  than  that  the  whole  of  our  Indian  adminis- 
tration may  be  profoundly  influenced  by  American 
opinion  brought  to  bear,  not  at  first  by  ironclads  and 
diplomatic  despatches,  but  by  the  constant  pressure  of 
American  opimon. 

AMERICAN  INFLUENCE  IN  INDIA. 

The  administration  of  India  is  coming  more  and 
more  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  experiment,  in  which 
the  English-speaking  race  is  interested  in  the  elevation 
of  260  million  Asiatics.  We  in  the  old  country  are,  at 
present,  solely  responsible  for  the  work,  but  although  we 
are  the  men  at  the  front,  the  Americans  are  the  men  at 
the  rear ;  and  their  criticisms,  although  pretty  plainly 
audible,  wiU  probably  increase  in  volume  as  the  world 
shrinks,  and  India  and  Indian  administration  is  brought 
more  closely  under  the  microscope  of  civilisation.  Already 
we  hear  of  missions  organised  by  the  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into 
^nd  reporting  upon  the  sale  of  drink  and  opium  in  India 
end  Burmah,  and  on  the  way  in  which  the  regulations 
edopted  by  the  Indian  Government  as  substitutes  for  the 
O.  D.  Acts  are  being  worked  in  our  great  dependency.  Thus, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  have  got  to  face  the  fact 
that  American  opinion  will  exercise  a  continually  increas- 
ing pressure  upon  our  Indian  administration  until 
at  last  it  iB  by  no  means  improbable  this  influence  will 
make  itself  felt  directly  through  the  ordinary  channels 
of  Governmental  action. 

AN  AMERICAN  WOMAN*S  PROTEST. 

An  illustration  of  this  tendency  is  afforded  by  a  very 
remarkable  paper  on  the  "  Little  Wives  of  India,"  which 
Dr.  Emma  6.  Kyder  contributes  to  the  Home-Maker  for 
June,  a  New  York  monthly  magazine  which  is  not  so  well 
known  in  this  country  as  it  deserves  to  be.  Dr.  Ryder 
is  a  New  York  physician  who  is  at  present  at  work  in 
Bombay.  Her  paper  is  well  worth  reading  by  those  who 
imamne  that  our  American  kinsfolk  wiU  not  try  their 
hand  at  bettering  the  condition  of  their  fellow  creatures 
in  India.  Dr.  Ryder  declares  that  the  condition  of  the 
little  wives  of  India  for  misery,  degradation  and  hope- 
lessness, has  no  equal  on  the  face  of  tne  entire  earths  If 
the  never-published  record  of  oppression,  tyranny  and 
murder  which  goes  on  constancy  in  cold  blood  in  the 
homes  of  the  Hindus  could  be  spread  out  to  view,  we 
«hould  behold  a  living  inferno  such  as  has  never  been 
pictured  by  the  imagination  of  man."  Of  course  we  will 
be  told  that  this  is  none  of  Dr.  Ryder^s  business,  just  as 
American  slave-owners  were  very  emphatic  in  telling 
English  people,  when  they  were  roused  by  reading Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,**  that  slavery  in  the  Southern  States 
was  a  domestic  institution  with  which  Britishers 
liad  no  concern.  But  people  who  speak  the  com- 
mon language  and  profess  the  same  religion 
are  practically  one  nation,  and  the  things  which  power- 
fully affect  one  section  make  themselves  felt  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  community.  For  our  part,  we 
heartily  welcome  Dr.  Ryder*s  criticisms. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  BABLY  MABRIAOES. 

Dr.  Ryder  says : — 

Incoming  to  India  I  expected  to  find  women  and  girls 
that  would  much  resemble  those  I  had  seen  in  other  tropical 


conntries — in  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  on  the  IsthmoB 
of  Panama — healthy,  with  dark  faces  and  laaghiDg  bright 
eyes.  I  can  never  express  the  sadness  of  heart  that  I  ex- 
perienced when  I  met  these  half-develcped  women,  with 
their  look  of  hopeless  endurance,  their  skeleton-like  arms 
and  legs,  and  saw  them  walking  the  prescribed  number  of 
paces  behind  their  hosbands,  with  never  a  smile  on  their 
faces.  I  expected  the  little  girls  in  India  would  be  the 
same  precocious,  strong,  fully-developed  girls  that 
I  found  in  other  tropical  conntries ;  and  how  great 
was  my  astonishment  to  behold  the  little  dwarf- 
like, quarter-developed  beings,  and  to  be  told  that 
they  were  wives,  and  serving  not  only  their  lords 
and  masters,  but  the  mothers-in-law,  and  often  a  community 
family  of  ten,  twelve,  fourteen,  or  twenty.  Talk  of  maturity 
for  these  little  creatures  1  They  can  never  come  to  full 
maturity,  for  they  were  robbed  before  they  were  bom,  as 
were  their  ancestors.  If  they  could  have  proper  exercise, 
with  all  the  food  they  need,  and  above  all  if  thev  could  be 
made  happy  until  they  were  twenty-five  years  old,  it  might 
not  be  a  sin  for  them  to  give  birth  to  an  immortal 
souL 

THB  BBUTALITY  OF  TMB  HINDU  HUSBAND. 

If  I  could  take  my  readers  with  me  on  my  round  of  visits 
for  one  week,  and  let  them  behold  the  condition  of  the 
Little  Wives,  it  would  need  no  words  of  mine  to  send  you 
forth  crying  into  this  wilderness  of  sin.  If  you  could  see  the 
suffering  faces  of  the  little  girls,  who  are  drawn  nearly 
double  with  contractions,  caused  by  the  brutality  of  their 
husbands,  and  who  will  never  be  able  to  stand  erect ;  if  you 
could  see  the  paralysed  limbs  that  will  not  again  move  in 
obedience  to  the  will ;  if  you  could  hear  the  plaintive  wail 
of  the  little  sufferers  as,  with  their  tiny  hands  clasped, 
they  beg  you  to  '*make  them  die,''  and  then  turn  and 
listen  to  the  brutal  remarks  of  the  l^al  owner  with 
regard  to  the  condition  of  his  property ;  if  you  could  stand 
with  me  by  the  side  of  the  little  deformed  dead  body,  and, 
turning  from  the  sickening  sight,  could  be  shown  the  new 
victim  to  whom  the  brute  was  already  betrothed,  do  yon 
think  it  would  require  long  arguments  to  convince  you  that 
there  was  a  deadly  wrong  somewhere,  and  that  someone  was 
responsible  for  it  7  After  one  such  scene  a  Hindu  husband 
said  to  me,  "  Tou  look  like  you  feel  bad "  (meaning  sad). 
"  Doctors  ought  not  to  care  what  see.  I  don't  care  what  see ; 
nothing  trouble  me,  only  when  self  sick ;  I  not  like  to  have 
pain  self." 

THB  WOBST  SLAVEBT  ON  EABTH. 

A  man  may  be  a  vile  and  loathsome  creature ;  he  may  be 
blind,  a  lunatic,  an  idiot,  a  leper,  or  diseased  in  a  worse 
form ;  he  may  be  fifty,  seventy,  or  a  hundred  years  old,  and 
may  be  married  to  a  baby  or  a  girl  of  five  or  ten,  who  posi- 
tively loathes  his  presence,  but  if  he  claims  her  she  must  go, 
and  the  English  law  for  the  "Restitution  of  Ck>njagal 
Rights  "  compels  her  to  remain  in  his  power,  or  imprisons  her 
if  she  refuses.  There  is  no  other  form  of  slavery  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  that  begins  with  the  slavery  as  enforced 
upon  these  little  girls  of  India. 

Dr.  Ryder's  method  of  dealing  with  these  evils  is  as 
follows ; — 

I  would  allow  all  to  marry  their  children  at  any  age,  and 
by  any  form  they  preferred,  and  to  spend  an  amount  of 
money  on  the  occasion  to  satisfy  the  individual  pocket,  as 
that  seems  to  be  an  essential  element  in  all  Indian  marriag^e 
ceremonies.  But  so  soon  as  the  ceremony  veas  ended,  I  would 
cause  the  powerful  arm  of  Statute  Law  to  take  these  child- 
brides  under  its  protecting  care,  and  would  make  it  a  crimi- 
nal offence — punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment — for  a  man 
to  cohabit  with  his  "  religious "  wife,  until  the  parties  had 
been  either  duly  registered  as  man  and  wife,  or  had  been 
married  by  civil  law.  Registering  and  certificates  should  be 
withheld  from  all  children,  and  those  not  men  and  women  as 
decided  by  taking  the  totality  of  conditions. 
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ST.  FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI. 

THE  STORY  OF  HIS  CONVEBSION  AND  CONSECRATION. 

The  sketch  of  the  life  of  this  famous  saint  which  M. 
Arv^de  Barine  contributes  to  the  Mevue  dea  Deux  Mondes 
for  the  15th  of  June  has  a  strong  human  interest  which 
•can  hardly  fail  to  attract  readers  of  the  most  different 
habits  of  mind.  It  is  not  the  Catholic,  it  is  not  the 
Italian,  it  is  the  man  we  meet  who  holds  and  draws  our 
thoughts  with  a  sense  of  personal  sympathy. 

HIS  YOUTH. 

M.  Barine  gives  us  a  picture  of  him  first  as  a  young 
/nan  in  his  father*s  home,  a  young  man  such  as  most  of, 
us,  if  we  think,  can  remember  to  haviB  met  at  least  once 
in  replica  among  oiu:  friends,  beloved  of  every  one, 
talented,  fascinating,  gay  and  loving,  with  a  deeply 
earnest  and  also  a  most  socially  frivolous  side  to  his 
character.  His  father,  Pietro  Bemardone,  was  a  rich 
merchant  or  draper  of  AssisL  Francis  was  his  spoilt 
darling,  and  everything  that  money  could  buy  was  at  the 
young  man's  disposal.  The  rest,  which  money  could  not 
buy,  was  also  his  by  virtue  of  his  natural  endowments. 
Everywhere  that  he  appeared  he  was  the  leader — behind 
his  father  s  counter,  in  young  men's  frolics,  in  study 
in  the  arts  and  athletic  exercises  of  the  place,  above 
^  perhaps  in  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  all 
the  lively  sights  and  sounds  of  nature.  He  had 
at  first  no  higher  aspirations  than  to  love  and  live,  and 
perhaps  a  little  fi^ht.  The  last  he  did  as  well  as  he  did 
all  the  rest,  and  ms  proud  and  jovial  father  was  at  all 
times  willing  to  bear  the  expense  and  take  the  oonse- 
duences.  The  young  fellow  was  extremely  particular 
about  his  clothes  and  his  food;  he  liked  to  take  pleasure 
and  to  give  it ;  when  misfortune  came  he  was  scarcely 
less  ^y  than  he  was  in  the  height  of  success.  Once  cap- 
tured in  a  defeat  of  the  Assisi  militia,  and  carried  off  to 
the  dungeon  of  a  neighbouring  town,  he  arrived  and  re- 
mained uiere  in  overwhelmingly  good  spirits,  brimming  so 
with  laughter  and  good  stones,  that  his  fellow-captives 
wore  almost  shocked.  Peace  was  made.  He  got  home 
to  Assisi,  and  instantaneously,  of  course,  enrolled  him- 
self aeain.  Probably  the  secret  of  his  universal  charm, 
as  of  his  subsequently  imiversal  influence,  lay  in  a  power 
of  almost  universal  sympathy. 

HIS  struggle. 

The  earliest  indications  which  have  been  jpresdhred  of 
liis  sense  of  a  more  serious  aim  are  indications  of  this. 
It  was  not  grief  nor  disappointment  which  impelled  him 
to  the  service  of  his  fellows,  but  simply  the  loving  sense 
of  their  claim  upon  him.  One  day,  when  he  was  only 
twenty,  a  poor  man  came  into  hds  father's  shop  at  a 
moment  when  it  was  full  and  Francis  busy.  The  young 
fellow  could  not  be  bothered  with  him,  and  sent  him  roughly 
about  his  business.  But  afterwards  a  gentler  instmct 
caused  him  to  dwell  with  regret  upon  the  incident.  He 
compared  the  condition  of  the  beggar  and  his  greater 
neea  with  that  of  the  rich  man  to  whom,  in  spite  of 
pressure,  he  had  found  means  to  attend.  The  tnought 
that  he,  renowned  as  he  was  in  Assisi  for  his  courtesy,  could 
«o  act  without  discredit  caused  him  to  ponder  on  the 
•claims  of  the  poor  and  unprotected  to  consideration.  It 
was  the  point  of  departure  of  his  championship  of 
poverty.  But  the  recognition  of  his  own  vocation  did 
not  come  upon  him  all  at  once.  He  began  only  to  open  his 


ears  to  the  manifold  cries  of  earthly  sorrow.  He  looked  out 
from  the  complacent  happiness  of  his  father's  home  to  the 
Buffering  of  the  medisBval  world.  The  faction  fights  of 
the  day  began  to  have  a  meaning  deeper  than  that 
which  lay  in  a  cheerful  exercise  of  his  athletic 
gifts.  Military  elory  on  a  larger  scale  might,  he 
thought,  ease  the  longings  of  which  he  was  conscious.  A 
lord  of  Assisi  was  starting  for  distant  fields  of  battle. 
Young  Francis  enrolled  himself  in  the  train,  and  entered 
with  all  the  old  animation  into  the  necessary  prelimi- 
naries. The  old  life,  but  more  of  it,  was  what  he 
imagined  that  he  needed.  He  prepared  an  elaborate 
costume.  Heroic  deeds,  he  chose  to  fancy,  required  a 
suitable  setting.  His  dress  was  richer  than  that  of  his 
chief  himself.  All  preparations  were  made  with  the 
same  care  for  detail.  He  told  his  friiends  that  he  intended 
to  return  a  king.  He  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep  for 
excitement  till  the  day  of  departure  came.  But  on 
that  very  day  there  was  a  typical  victory  of  the  real 
over  the  unreal  in  his  nature.  As  he  pranced 
on  horseback  through  the  streets  he  noticed  a  poor 
knight  so  badly  dressed  and  accoutred  that  impulsively 
he  gave  him  his  own  best  costume,  and  left  the 
town  himself  in  his  ordinary  garb.  Whether,  indeed, 
the  dream  of  military  glory  was  involved  in  the  trappings 
the  chronicle  does  not  say,  but  the  next  thing  that  is 
heard  of  him  is  that  he  fell  ill  of  fever  within  twenty-four 
hours  at  Spoleto,  where,  as  he  lay  on  his  bed,  he  heard  a 
voice  warning  him  that  the  path  he  was  pursuing  was 
but  leading  him  astray,  and  the  next  that,  in  obedience 
to  the  voice,  he  returned  on  the  third  day  to  Assisi  and 
gave  a  great  banquet  to  his  friends  at  which  he  an- 
nounced that  he  had  renounced  the  hope  of  a  kingdom 

gained  by  arms.  At  this  banquet  it  was  observed  that 
e  was  strangely  unlike  himself,  absent-minded  and 
silent,  and  unmoved  by  the  songs,  the  dancing,  and  the 
rollicking  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  take  a 
prominent  part.  His  friends  mocked  at  him.  He 
answered  with  a  smile,  he  had  never  been  so  happy.  It 
was  his  &rewell  to  the  material  pleasures  of  the  world. 

HIS  VOCATION. 

He  had  recognised  that  he  was  not  dependent  upon 
external  circumstances.  He  had  found  himself  within 
his  trapping,  and  dimly  discerned  that  there  was  some- 
thing ahead  for  him  to  do.  But  what?  He  had  still 
fierce  struj^gles  to  pass  through,  an  anguish  of  the  soul, 
in  which,  £>r  all  his  prayers  and  yearnings,  he  could  not 
discover  his  appointed  task.  At  last,  in  the  ever-present 
thought  of  the  poor,  he  found  his  work.  And  before  he 
could  efficiently  help  them  he  felt  that  he  must  be 
one  of  them.  He  renounced  all  that  he  had  once 
enjoyed.  He  became  a  mendicant,  and  through  many 
scenes  of  anguish,  doubt,  self-conquest,  we  are 
brought  to  the  supreme  and  celebrated  scene  in  which 
he  was  brought  by  his  own  father  before  the  justice  of 
tiie  town  and  prosecuted  for  having  given  away  what  did 
not  belong  to  him.  The  bishops  exhorted  him  to  return 
to  his  father  aU  that  was  rightly  his.  St.  Francis  in- 
stantly stripped  himself  naked,  and  laying  his  clothes 
and  his  money  in  a  little  heap  before  the  bisnop,  he  cried 
to  the  surrounding  crowd,  "  Listen  and  understand !  Up 
to  this  moment  I  have  called  Pietro  Bemardone  my  father. 
I  now  return  to  him  his  money  and  the  garments  I  have 
received  from  him,  and  from  this  day  I  will  only  say,  our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven,"  Individual  love  was  to  be 
no  more  his  than  any  other  individual  possession.  The 
personal  was  henceforth  entirely  merged  in  the  universal, 
and  the  Franciscan  Order  was  there  and  then  founded  by 
one  naked  man. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  CHARLES  BRADLAUGH. 

BT  int.  THOldAS  BUBT. 

In  the  Primitive  Methodist  Quarterly  Beview  there  is  a 
Tery  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Tho'nas  Burt,  which  con- 
tains reminiscences  and  an  estimate  of  his  fnend  Charles 
Bradlaugh.  It  is  twenty-three  years  since  Mr.  Burt  first 
met  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  It  was  at  Blyth,  when  the  much- 
Abused  iconoclast  paid  his  first  visit  to  that  Northumbrian 
seaport,  where  the  hotels  refused  to  afford  him  lodging,  or 
even  to  supply  him  with  a  cup  of  tea.  Mr.  Burt  brought 
him  home  to  supper,  and  he  well  remembers  the  flutter  in 
his  little  dovecote  when  he  introduced  Mr.  Bradlaugh  to 
his  wife  and  &ther.  But  for  that  invitation  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
would  have  had  to  walk  four  or  five  miles  in  order  to  get 
something  to  eat.  The  friendship  thus  begun  ripened  in 
later  years,  and  Listed  until  his  death.  Mr.  Burt  deckres 
that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  far  the  best  speaker  in  mass 
meetings  for  workmen  that  he  ever  heard ;  he  was 
unequsdled  and  unapproached : — 

He  waif  an  accomplished  debater,  a  powerful  reasoner,  but 
his  logic  was  not  based  upon  the  cold  formal  rules  of  the 
•schools ;  it  was  fused,  fired,  set  ablaze  by  the  deep  convictions 
And  the  passionate  earnestness  of  the  man,  Mr.  Bradlaugh's 
addresses  to  the  northern  pitmen  were  always  memorable. 
He  loved  the  rough,  homy-handed  toiler.  Long  and  deeply 
he  had  stadied  labour  questions.  Impassioned,  eloquent, 
impressive,  his  speeches  were  at  the  same  time  measured, 
temperate,  thoughtful,  well-reasoned. 

Mr.  Burt  tells  an  amusing  story  of  the  estimate 
which  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  Alexander  Macdonald  formed 
of  each  other  on  their  first  meeting.  The  sole  weakness 
oi  these  two  men  was  their  egotism,  says  Mr.  Burt,  and 
^he  curious  thing  was  that  each  impressed  the  other  as  being 
the  most  egotistic  man  he  ever  knew.  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  ego- 
tism, however,  was  on  the  surface  frank  and  undisguised. 
It  was  not  the  selfish  conceit  of  a  small  fussy  nature  ;  it 
had  in  it  something  of  the  lofty  imperial  bearing  of 
Milton's  pride  or  of  Burke's.  It  was  not  the  egotism  of 
the  heart,  but  the  belief  of  a  strong,  brave  man  in  him- 
self, in  his  rectitude  and  power.  la  the  struggle  for  his 
seat  he  bore  himself  like  a  hero.  In  the  quiet  intervals 
of  the  fray,  his  forbearance,  his  patience  and  gentleness 
astonished  everybody.  Only  once  did  he  murmur,  when 
in  answer  to  some  words  of  sympathy  he  spoke  confi- 
dently of  his  ultimate  triumph,  but  added,  there  is  so 
much  for  me  to  do,  and  I  am  growing  old."  Of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  speech  on  the  Oaths  question,  Mr.  Burt  says 
it  completely  reconciled  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips  to  the 
Liberal  leader.  Mr.  Burt  was  in  America  at  the  time,  and 
he  found  Mr.  Phillips  in  raptures  over  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speech. 

Que  of  the  finest  speeches  I  ever  read.  It  strikes  the  same 
hi^h  note  of  religious  equality  and  freedom  of  thought  as 
Milton's  "Areopagitica,"  and  John  Stuart  Mill's  "Liberty," 
and  is  not  unworthy  to  rank  with  these  great  efforts  of  the 
human  intellect.  That,  or  something  like  it,  was  Wendell 
Phillips's  verdict. 

Another  anecdote  in  Mr.  Burt's  paper  is  the  statement 
that  Mr.  John  Bright  told  him  that  he  would  gladly  have 
accompanied  Dr.  Kenealy  up  the  floor  of  the  House  had 
he  known  that  the  Doctor  had  no  friends  to  introduce 
him.  As  a  member  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Burt  gives  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  the  highest  praise.  He  says  he  was  the  most 
industrious  and  painstaking  of  members. 

No  man  ever  did  his  porl^mentary  work  more  thoronghly 
and  conscientiously ;  no  unofficial  member  ever  in  Uie  same 
space  of  time  made  such  an  indelible  mark  on  the  statute 
book  by  carrying  useful  measures;  no  man  in  the  same 
period  so  powerfully  and  so  beneficially  influenced  the 
Grovernment  departments  of  the  country. 


The  workmen  never  had  a  truer,  abler  or  more 
judicious  friend  than  he. 

Nothing  touched  Mr.  Bradlaugh  so  much  as  the  prayers 
which  were  offered  up  for  him  when  he  was  at  death's 
door  two  years  ago.   On  his  recovery,  says  Mr.  Burt, — 

He  told  me  how  kind  everybody  had  been.  "  My  own 
people,"  he  said^  speaking  like  a  sort  of  Secular  bishop,  "  were 
loving  and  helpf  uL  That  was  not  strange  or  unexpected. 
But  that  those  who  so  utterly  disagree  with  me,  who  think 
me  so  terribly  wrong,  should  have  shown  sympathy,  kindness, 
and  appreciation  is  surprisingly  wonderful."  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
was  not  only  one  of  the  most  generous,  but  he  was  one  of  the 
kindest  and  most  tender-hearted  men  I  have  ever  known. 
Mr.  Bradlaugh's  lack  of  faith  in  personal  Immortality  did  not 
blunt  his  sympathies,  or  slacken  his  endeavours.  He  was 
neither  a  fataUst  nor  a  sensualist.  He  did  not  say,  **  There  is 
no  life  beyond  the  grave,  therefore  let  us  eat  and  drink,  for 
to-morrow  we  die ; "  on  the  contrary,  he  said  with  Professor 
Clifford,  "  Let  us  take  hands  and  help,  for  this  day  we  are 
alive  together."  He  acted  on  the  admonitory  text  of  a  greater 
Teacher  still,  which  men  of  strong  and  of  weak  faith,  and 
those  of  no  faith  at  all,  would  do  well  to  take  to  heart — 
"  Work  while  it  is  day,  for  the  night  cometh  when  no  man 

can  work."   

A  POET  ON  MODERN  POETRY. 

A  FBOPHSCT  BT  MB.  LKWIS  MOBBIS. 

In  Murray's  Magazine  for  J uly  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  has  an 
article  upon  modem  poetry,  in  which  he  speaks  his  mind 
pretty  freely  upon  the  poets  of  the  century.  He  admits 
the  improved  technical  workmanship  in  verse  of  the 
present  day,  and  he  speaks  appreciatively  of  the  emanci- 
patron  from  all  rules  that  embarrass  the  flow  of  the 
writer's  inspiration,  for  which  the  supreme  example  is 
Walt  Whitman.  The  initial  defect  of  most  of  our  poetry 
is  that  our  poets  do  not  consider  whether  or  not  they 
have  got  a  good  subject  with  which  they  are  adequate  to 
deal.  Another  defect  is  its  tendency  to  extraordinary 
prolixity  ;  akin  to  this  there  is  the  cultivation  of  obscurity 
and  the  copying  of  the  artificialities  of  the  French  verse. 
Mr.  Morris  concludes  his  paper  as  follows : — 
When  we  have  got  rid  of  the  devastating  pests  of  obscurity 
and  triviality,  when  our  poems  are  made  lucid  and  not 
immensely  long,  when  our  poems  have  some  human  interest 
and  pedantry  has  been  rooted  out,  and  we  follow  Greek 
models  in  the  spirit  and  not  the  letter,  and  rely  more  upon 
metrical  harmonies  than  upon  the  mere  jingling  of  sound, — 
.  .  .  when  all  this  is  done,  will  the  English  poet  of  the  future, 
the  poet  long  overdue,  who  will  be,  perhaps,  wholly  the  poet 
of  the  twentieth  century,  turn  his  eyes  exclusively,  or 
even  mainly,  to  the  past?  A  great  reward  of  fame  awaits 
the  writer  of  verse  who  shall  so  reproduce  the  emotioDal 
features  of  our  modem  life,  its  doubts  and  its  faiUi,  its 
trials  and  aspirations,  as  to  transfigure  it  into  a  story  more 
real  and  more  touching  than  any  story  of  a  remote  past. 
The  great  drama  of  human  life  is  constantly  being  played 
on  a  wider  stage,  to  larger  and  more  critical  audiences, 
with  more  complicated  springs  of  action,  with  finer 
insight,  with  deeper  and  more  subtle  psychological 
problems  to  solve,  than  were  possible  in  old  times. 
It  is  from  these  that  real  and  new  springs  of  poetry 
must  flow.  It  is  only  in  this  direction  that  r^  progress  can  be 
made.  All  the  varied  impulses  and  wants  of  our  modem  life 
should  find  treatment  by  the  poet  of  the  future — ^the  great 
gains  of  science  should  not  be  ignored  by  him,  nor  the 
insoluble  but  ever  recurring  problems  of  the  relations  of  the 
Human  to  the  Divine.  Great  as  is  the  wealth  of  English 
poetry,  I  confess  that  to  me  the  great  bulk  of  it — and  IndeedL, 
of  the  poetry  of  the  world — even  when  it  is  not  mere  cater- 
wauling, seems  trivial,  insincere,  and  ineffectual  to  the  last; 
degree.  Worthier  interests  and  wider  knowledge  will  inevi- 
tably  generate  a  higher  poetical  type,  which  will  be  poetry 
and  not  prose,  though  it  may  throw  aside  much  that  to*day 
seems  to  differentiate  the  one  from  the  other. 
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SOME  TRIBUTES  TO  MADAME  BLAVATSKY. 

BY  THEOSOPHISTS. 

Lucifer  for  June  15th  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to 
tributes  to  Madame  Blavatsky  by  those  whom  she  has 
left  behind  her.  Mrs.  Besant  succeeds  to  the  sole 
editorship  of  Lucifer,  over  which  she  has  been  for  some 
time  co-editor  with  Madame  Blavatsky.  There  are  no 
fewer  than  sixteen  articles  devoted  to  this  remarkable 
woman,  all  of  them  couched  in  the  most  exalted  strain  ot 
loving  reverence.  Emily  Eillingsbury  gives  the  following 
anecdote  of  Madame  Blavatsky *s  occult  powers : — 

One  morning  at  breakfast  she  told  ns  that  she  had  while 
asleep  seen  her  nephew  killed  in  the  war  then  going  on 
between  Russia  and  Turkey.  She  described  the  manner  of 
his  death-blow,  how  he  was  wounded,  the  fall  from  his  horse, 
and  other  details.  She  requested  GoL  Olcott  and  myself  to 
make  a  note  of  it,  as  well  as  the  date,  and  before  I  left  New 
York  full  confirmation  of  the  event  was  received  in  a  letter 
from  Russia,  all  the  circumstances  corresponding  with 
H.  P.  B.'s  dream  or  vision. 

Countess  Wachtmeister  declares  that  Madame  Bla- 
vatsky was  the  noblest  and  grandest  woman  this  century 
has  produced.  Mr.  Sinnett  indulges  in  the  expectation 
that  her  followers  may  recognise  Madame  Blavatsky  in 
her  new  incarnation,  for  he  speaks  of  the  possibility 
that 

the  new  personality  she  may  now  have  been  clothed  with, 
if  already  mature,  may  in  the  progress  of  events  be 
identified  by  some  of  us  now  living  before  we  in  turn  are 
called  upon — or  permitted— to  use  whichever  phrase  best 
suits  our  internal  condition  of  mind— to  pass  through  the 
great  change  ourselves. 

Mr.  Charles  Johnston  says  that  with  unparalleled  force 
she  asserted  the  soul,  with  transcendent  strength  she 
taught  the  reality  of  the  spirit,  by  living  the  life  and  mani- 
festing the  energies  of  an  immortal : — 

And  this  dominant  power  and  this  clear  interior  light  were 
united  to  a  nature  of  wonderful  kindness,  wonderful  gentle- 
ness, and  absolute  self -forgetf  ulness  and  forgiveness  of  wrong. 

She  has  left  us  the  great  lesson  of  her  life,  a  life  true 
to  itself,  true  to  its  spirit,  true  to  its  God.  Mrs.  Besant 
says  that  the  most  salient  of  her  characteristics  was 
strength,  sturdy  strength,  unyielding  as  a  rock.  She 
asserts  in  the  most  unqualified  manner  the  absolute 
rectitude  of  Mme.  Blavatsky: — 

She  was  rigidity  itself  in  the  weighter  matters  of  the  law ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  injury  the  writers  were  doing 
themselves  by  the  foulnesses  they  flung  at  her,  I  could  often 
have  almost  laughed  at  the  very  absurdity  of  the  contrast 
between  the  fraudulent  charlatan  and  profligate  they  pictured, 
and  the  H.  P.  B.  I  lived  beside,  with  honour  as  sensitive  as  that 
of  the  "very  gentU  parfait  knyghte,"  truth  flawless  as  a 
diamond,  purity  which  had  in  it  much  of  a  child's  candour 
mingled  with  the  stenmess  which  could  hold  it  scatheless 
agaiust  attack.  Apart  from  all  questions  of  moral  oblijiration, 
H.  P.  B.  was  far  too  proud  a  woman,  in  her  personality,  to 
tell  a  lie. 

Looking  at  her  generally,  she  was  much  more  of  a  man 
than  a  woman.  Outspoken,  decided,  prompt,  strong-willed, 
genial,  humorous,  free  from  pettiness  and  without  malignity, 
she  was  wholly  different  from  the  average  female  type.  She 
judged  always  on  large  lines,  with  wide  tolerance  for 
diversities  of  character  and  of  thought,  indifferent  to  out- 
ward appearances  if  the  inner  man  were  just  and  true. 


The  most  interesting  paper  is  Mr.  Herbert  Burrows^ 
who  writes  of  what  Madame  Blavatsky  was  to  him  : — 

Two  years  ago  Annie  Besant  and  I  saw  H.  P.  B.  for  the 
first  time,  and  now  it  is  not  many  days  since  I  stood  by  her 
lily-covered  coffin  and  took  my  last  lingering  look  at  the  per- 
sonality of  the  marvellous  woman  who  had  revolutionised 
the  lives  of  my  colleague  and  myself.   Two  years  are  but 
little  as  men  count  time,  but  these  two  have  been  so  preg- 
nant with  soul-life  that  the  old  days  before  them  seem  ages, 
away.   If  it  be  true  that  life  should  be  counted  by  epochs  of 
the  mind,  then  life,  from  the  day  that  I  first  clasped  U.  P.  B.'s. 
hand  to  the  moment  when,  majestic  in  her  death  sleep, 
helped  to  wreathe  around  her  body  the  palms  from  that 
far-off  East  which  she  loved  so  well,  was  richer,  fuller,  longer 
*  to  me  than  a  generation  of  the  outward  turmoil  which  has. 
its  little  day  aad  then  is  gone. 

He  recalls  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Besant  and  he  first  went 
to  Madame  Blavatsky's  with  an  introduction  from  me. 
Mr.  Burrows,  after  seeing  her  several  times,  began  to  see 
light:— 

I  caught  glimpses  of  a  lofty  morality,  of  a  self-sacrificing 
zeal,  of  a  coherent  philosophy  of  life,  of  a  clear  and  definite 
science  of  man  and  his  relation  to  a  spiritual  universe.  These 
it  was  which  attracted  me — ^not  phenomena,  for  I  saw  none. 
For  the  first  time  in  my  mental  history  I  had  found  a  teacher 
who  could  pick  up  the  loose  threads  of  my  thought  and. 
satisfactorily  weave  them  together,  and  the  unerring  skill, . 
the  vast  knowledge,  the  loving  patience  of  that  teacher  grew 
on  me  hour  by  hour.  Quickly  I  learned  that  the  so-(»lled 
charlatan  and  trickster  was  a  noble  soul,  whose  every  day 
was  spent  in  unselfish  work,  whose  whole  Ufe  was  pure  and 
simple  as  a  child's,  who  counted  never  the  cost  of  pain  or 
toil  if  these  could  advance  the  great  cause  to  which  her 
every  energy  was  consecrated. 

In  addition  to  these  articles,  ten  of  the  Theosophists . 
publish  a  manifesto  staking  their  honour  upon  tiie  state- 
ment that  Madame  Blavatsky's  character  was  of  a  lofty 
and  noble  type ;  that  her  life  was  pure  and  her  integrity - 
spotless. 

A  WORD  FROM  THE  PSYCHICAL  RBSKARCH  SOCIETY. 

I  regret  to  learn  that  some  expressions  in  last  month's 
article  on  Madame  Blavatsky  seem  to  the  officials  of  the 
Psychical  Research  Society  to  reflect  an  unjustifiable 
him^ess  upon  Mr.  Ho<lgson,  who  conducted  their 
research  into  the  phenomena  "  in  India.  The  following 
letter  from  Mr.  F.  W.  Myers  explains  itself : — 

Leckhampton  House,  Cambridge,  June  22, 1891. 

Sir, — I  should  not  have  troubled  you  with  any  reply  to  Mr. 
Sinnett's  paper,  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  June,  upon 
Madame  Blavatsky  and  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research, 
had  it  not  been  for  one  sentence  in  that  paper  which  suggested 
an  inference  at  variance  with  fact,  an  inference  which,  on 
Mr.  Hodgson's  behalf,  I  am  bound  to  repudiate. 

"  At  first,"  says  Mr.  Sinnett,  "  the  leaders  of  the  S.P.R. 
undoubtedly  accepted  Mr.  Hodgson's  views."  If  it  is  intended 
to  suggest  that  the  members  of  the  Committee  who  inquired 
into  those  alleged  marvels  have  since  that  date  in  any  way 
modified  their  condemnatory  judgment,  that  suggestion  is 
absolutely  without  foundation. 

I  have  not,  indeed,  encountered  any  member  of  our  Society 
who,  having  studied  the  evidence  contained  in  Part  IX.  of  our 
Proceedings  (published  by  Triibner  in  1885,  and  to  be  had  of 
any  bookseller),  has  found  his  judgment  in  any  degree- 
affected  by  any  of  the  so-called  replies,  or  protestations  of 
innocence,  which  have  as  yet  been  g^ven  to  the  public. 

I  would  beg  the  insertion  of  these  few  lines  in  justice  to 
Mr.  Hodgson,  whom  Mr.  Sinnett  has  attacked  in  your  columns, 
and  who  is  now  the  secretary  of  the  American  branch  of  the* 
S.  P.  R.— I  am,  sir,  faithfully  yours, 

Fredebic  W.  H.  Mye^,  Hon.  Sep.  S.P.R. 
Digitized  byCjOOQlC 
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A  MOTHER  AND  HER  EOT. 

BY  HSB  ICAJESTY  NATHAUS,  QXTSSN  07  SSBYIA. 

Ik  the  double  holiday  number  of  the  Oentletoomaitf  a 
solid  mass  of  printed  and  illustrated  matter,  which, 
although  it  weighs  a  pound  and  a  half,  the  Post  Office 
carries  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  for  a 
halfpenny,  there  are  man;f  attractire  features,  but  the 
most  interesting  is  a  contribution  from  Queen  Nathalie 
of  Servia,  to  which  we  are  very  glad  to  eive  the  more  ex- 
tended pubHcity  of  our  pages.  In  this  story  Queen 
NathaUe  tells  in  a  parable  uie  troubles  through  which 
she  has  gone  in  the  attempt  to  secure  her  maternal 
rights  over  her  unfortunate  child,  who  is  now  the  boy- 
king  of  Servia.   It  begins  as  follows : — 

NATHALIB  AND  HBB  SON. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  good  God  gave  to  a  woman  a  darling 
child.  This  child  grew  and  developed  in  the  arms  of  its 
mother,  like  a  rosebud  that  is  well  cared  for.  The  mother 
tended  and  loved  it,  for  her  sole  happiness  was  bound  up  in 
the  life  of  this  child. 

The  pleasant  days  passed  quickly,  one  succeeding  the 
other  rapidly,  without  the  mother  taking  note  how  quickly 
they  came  and  passed.  In  the  boundless  love  which  she  had 
for  her  son,  she  looked  on  him  as  an  angcd  which  God  had 
sent  her  to  watch  over. 

An  Evil  Spirit,  whose  only  call  was  to  thwart  and  make 
wretched  persons  who  seemed  contented  and  Undly,  learned 
that  there  was  in  this  world  a  mother,  whose  supreme  happi- 
ness infinitely  surpassed  all  the  ill-doings  which  the  Evil 
Spirit  had  hitherto  been  able  to  effect. 

This  made  the  dame  angry,  and  from  that  date  she  began 
to  cogitate  what  could  be  done  to  destroy  the  happiness  of 
this  proud  mother. 

At  length  she  decided  to  consult  her  most  intimate  friend, 
a  black-browed  creature  named  Intrigue,  so  she  flew  rapidly 
to  the  home  of  the  latter,  who  was  seated  in  her  hammock, 
her  grizzly  hair  floating  over  her  brooding,  threatening 
countenance. 

A  PA&ABUB  or  SX-KINO  MILAN. 

Evil  and  Intrigue  then  decide  to  summon  up  three 
black  imps,  who  decide  to  kidnap  the  child,  as  they 
cannot  endure  to  witness  the  happmess  of  any  human 
being.  What  follows  is  simply  the  recent  Servian  history 
written  in  the  form  of  a  fairy  tale  : — 

In  the  interval  Intrigue  had  thought  of  something  which 
she  whispered  in  the  ear  of  Evil,  and  they  then  dis- 
appeared. 

At  that  same  hour  the  Mother  was  dreaming  that  she  and 
her  son  were  in  a  pleasant  garden,  surrounded  by  sweet- 
smelling  flowers  and  the  songs  of  birds.  She  gathered 
flowers  to  form  a  crown  for  her  child,  and  interleaved  therein 
with  roseleaves  the  words  Goodness,  Pity.  Sympathy,  Love, 
Pardon,  while  the  child  ran  along  before  Ms  mother,  clapping 
his  hands  with  joy  at  being  in  such  a  charming  place. 
Suddenly  there  came  a  change — all  was  dark.  The  song  of 
birds,  the  scent  of  flowers  disappeared,  and  they  were  led  to 
another  country  altogether  strange  to  her.  A  powerful 
band  seized  hold  of  the  boy.  With  a  cry  of  agony  the 
Mother  awoke,  to  find  her  boy  sleeping  calmly  by  her  side, 
a  smile  illuminating  his  foce,  as  if  brought  there  by  a  dream. 

Two  days  later,  early  in  the  morning.  Intrigue  went,  staff 
in  hand,  ^om  neighbour  to  neighbour,  with  orocodile  tears 
in  her  eyes,  saving  it  was  rumourod  that  the  child  was  to  be 
torn  from  his  happy  mother. 

The  neighbours  hurried  to  the  Mother,  begging  of  her  to 
be  on  the  watch,  for  that  there  were  evil  men  in  the  town 
who  had  been  instigated  to  rob  her  of  her  son. 

The  Mother,  alivmed,  called  to  mind  her  dream,  but 
quickly  took  courage,  and  replied,  "It  is  impossible  that 
such  a  thing  can  be  contemplated !  No  power,  he  it  ever  so 
great,  could  steal  a  child  from  its  own  mother.  No  woman 
ever  brought  into  the  world  a  son  so  wicked  as  to  take  from 
me  my  only  joyl" 


Xmi  KIDVAPFDrO  AX  WIBSBADBN. 

Poor  Mother  I  She  did  not  know  t  hat  Intrigue  was  spread* 
ing  this  false  news  so  as  to  induce  her  to  withdraw  herself 
from  the  protection  of  her  friendso  and  to  ffo  to  a  far-off 
country  where  the  oaptore  of  her  s  n  would  be  more  easily 

effected. 

Evil  and  Intrigue  suceeded  in  inducing  the  Mother  to  leave 
the  place  where  she  had  lived  so  long,  and  to  Beek  refuge  in 
another  country  with  her  child. 

Soon  the  evil  spirits  had  matured  their  plan«  While  the 
Mother  slept,  strange  hands  carried  away  her  son.  On 
awaking  she  was  desperate ;  like  a  wounded  lioness  she  ran 
from  chamber  to  chamber,  calling,  "  My  son,  my  son  1 "  but 
only  echo  answered*  through  the  deserted  rooms.  She  raised 
her  arms  imploringly  to  heaven,  but  only  to  hear  the  ozy  of 
Evil,  who  was  floating  in  the  air — 

"Hal  hal  Now,  where  is  your  boasted  happiness T  Never 
again  shall  you  look  on  the  face  of  your  child.* 

"Oh  I  mercy,  mercy  I  **  cried  the  Mother.  "  Why  have  you 
separated  me  from  my  son  7  Who  will  care  for  him  T  Who 
will  inspire  him  with  the  love  of  gentleness  and  goodness, 
those  things  which  only  a  mother  knows  how  to  teacm  T  Have 
mercy,  Spirit  of  Evil,  and  give  me  back  my  child." 

With  a  mocking  laugh.  Evil  flew  away,  leaving  the  de- 
spairing mother  weeping  and  tearing  her  hair. 

After  a  while  the  distraught  mother  arouses  herself  and 
sets  off"  in  the  quest  after  her  son.  She  wandered  wearily 
from  town  to  town  for  weeks  and  months,  crossing  rivers 
and  mountains  and  passing  over  vast  plains  of  snow  until 
at  last  she  oomes  bacK  to  a  place  which  she  recognises,  and 
which  of  course  stands  for  Belgrade  under  the  new  dis- 
pensation. The  rest  of  the  story  ends  more  happily  than 
it  did|  unfortunately,  in  real  life. 

▲  VAimjED  PBOPHBCTy  ALAS  1 

There  was  an  immense  rampart  erected,  which  could  not  be 
surmounted  in  any  way.  Seeing  a  traveller  approaching,  she 
said,  "Friend,  can  yon  tell  me  who  has  put  this  barrier 
heret" 

"That  is  the  work  of  the  black  spirits,**  said  he;  "th^ 
have  constructed  it  to  prevent  your  from  reaching  yourson.*'^ 

She  sighed  when  she  heard  that  her  son  was  on  the  other 
side  of  this  mighty  barricade,  and  endeavoured  to  scale  it, 
but  the  traveller  prevented  her  efforts.  Then  she  tried  with 
all  her  strength  to  push  aside  the  barrier,  but  all  in  vain. 
Weeping,  she. appealed  to  passers-bv,  but  not  one  would  give 
her  any  help,  so  alone  she  continued  to  force  her  way. 

Neither  Evil  nor  Intrigue  could  prevent  her  doing  this,  and 
while  she  was  resting  from  her  labour,  Hope  app^ured  with 
his  bright  blue  eyes,  and  g^ve  her  a  passing  smile  of  en- 
couragement. 

When  Evil  and  Intrigue,  who  were  on  the  alert,  watch- 
ing her  unsuccessful  efforts,  saw  the  rampart  begin  to  bend 
they  called  upon  the  three  imps,  and  bade  them  hold  the 
barrier  fast. 

But  it  was  rather  late  in  the  day.  While  the  black  spirits 
were  shrieking  with  anger,  Hope  was  calling  to  her,  "  For- 
ward, forward  I " 

"  Where  is  my  son  T  "  asked  she,  and  from  the  other  side 
of  the  barricade  might  be  heard  a  child's  voice  calling, 
"  Mamma,  mamma." 

The  rampart  fell  asunder,  and  the  Mother  and  son  were  in 
each  others  arms. 

"  No  power  can  separate  us  now,  my  angel,"  cried  she. 

"  But  the  three  black  imps — ^where  are  they  7  **  cried  the 
boy. 

"  Do  not  be  afraid  of  them ;  they  are  chained  for  ever,  they 
can  no  longer  harm  us." 
Evil  and  Intrigue  spread  their  wings  and  flew  away  in 

despair. 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  these  evil  ones  ?  '  asked  the  child. 
The  Mother  answered.  "Our  happiness  will  be  thdr 
punishment.  When  demons  weep,  men  are  happy." 
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PARIS  THE  TYPICAL  MODERN  CITY. 

BY  DR.  ALBERT  8HAW« 

When  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  was  on  this  side  the  Atlantic 
last  Christmas  fixing  up  the  arrangements  for  taking  over 
the  American  editorship  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  he 
spent  a  week  in  Paris  to  finally  revise  the  facts  and 
figures  which  he  had  collected  on  a  previous  visit  in 
order  to  describe  the  salient  features  of  the  government  of 
Paris.  His  paper  appears  in  the|Ju1ytnumber  of  the  Century^ 
and  is  as  full  of  solid  information  as  his  other  municipal 
studies  which  we  have  from  time  to  time  quoted  in  these 
pages.  He  regards  Paris  as  the  typical  modem  city 
which  has  sacrificed  everything  to  the  modem  ideas  of 
symmetry  and  regularity  and  has  bmlt  an  opera  house  as  a 
central  feature  and  suggestive  symbol  of  the  new  spirit. 

res  ADMIITISTRATION. 

Dr.  Shaw  regards  the  adminstration  of  French  municipal 
government  as  admirable  for  its  simplicity.  Counsellorsare 
elected  for  three  or  four  years  at  a  time,  and  all  retire  simul- 
taneously. The  council  elects  the  mayor  and  his  execu- 
tive assistants,  who  in  some  places  number  ten  or  twelve. 
The  mayor  is  a  folly-armed  executive  ofEicer  and  the 
council  is  limited  cheifly  to  deliberation.  Instead  of 
administrating  the  town  by  a  municipal  council,  a 
French  town  is  administered  by  the  mayor  and  his  adjuncts. 
The  American  system  is  a  futile  attempt  to  combine  both 
these  systems,  and  the  result  is  conflict,  dissipation,  and 
degradation  of  public  m^anicipal  life.  In  Paris  there 
are  twenty  arrondissements,  each  with  its  mayor 
and  three  adjuncts.  They  are  really  the  salaried  agents 
of  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine. 

UOHTINQ  AND  TRANSIT. 

After  describing  the  police  and  the  proposed  scheme 
for  reforming  the  administration,  Dr.  Shaw  devotes 
three  or  four  pages  to  the  explanation  of  the 
scientific  system  which  has  resulted  in  making  Paris 
the  best  lighted  city  in  the  world.  She  was  the 
best  lighted  city  even  when  she  only  used  gas,  but 
now  she  is  on  the  point  of  being  completely  supplied 
with  electric  light  better  than  in  any  other  large  city  in 
the  world.  Dr.  Shaw  speaks  very  severely  of  the  com- 
parative barbarism  of  the  electric  lighting  appliances  in 
America*  Instead  of  leading  the  van  America  is  between 
ten  and  fifteen  years  behind  Europe  in  all  the  matters. 
He  thinks  that  Paris  requires  a  very  great  extension  of 
street  railways  and  omnibus  lines,  and  the  introduction 
of  small  and  rapid  vehicles  as  well  as  a  metropolitan 
system  of  railway.  The  underground  electric  road  is 
destined  to  be  in  Dr.  Shaw's  opinion  the  permanent  rapid 
transit  system  of  the  world's  greatest  cities,  and  in  this 
matter  Paris  is  likely  to  resume  her  place  in  the  fore- 
front by  securing  the  Nord-Eiffel  system  of  underground 
lines. 

WHAT  PARIS  DOES  FOR  HER  CITIZENS. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Shaw's  conclusion  as  to  what 
Paris  does  for  her  citizens  and  what  it  all  costs : — 

Paris,  within  its  present  limits,  covers  thirty  square  miles, 
len  of  which  ore  occupied  by  streets,  waterways,  and  parks. 


Two  and  a  half  million  people  dwell  upon  the  remaining 
twenty  square  miles.  They  live  in  a  remarkable  condi- 
tion of  order  and  apparent  thrift  and  comfort.  It 
requires  an  ordinary  expenditure  of  from  250,000,000  to 
300,000,000  francs  every  year  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
city  government-  925  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child.  This 
sum  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  average  corresponding 
figure  for  the  other  great  cities  of  Europe,  such  as  Berlin  and 
Vienna.  The  great  public  improvements  and  transformations 
of  Paris  have  imposed  a  debt  upon  the  municipality  of  nearly 
$400,000,000,  upon  which  the  annual  interest  charge  is  about 
320,000,000.  This  is  a  vastly  greater  debt  than  any  other 
city  carries ;  but  it  is  steadily  shrinking  under  a  system  of 
terminable  annuities  by  which  the  yearly  interest  payments 
g^ttdu^y  extinguish  the  principal 

POW  THE  MONEY  IS  SPENT. 

Assuming  the  annual  cost  of  the  city  government  per 
inhabitant  to  be  125  francs,  it  may  be  instructive  to 
show  where  the  money  is  expended.  Twelve  francs  go 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  police  department  with  all  its 
various  services,  three  are  paid  for  the  cleansing  and 
sprinkling  of  the  streets,  three  and  a  half  are  paid  for 
public  lighting,  half  a  franc  goes  for  protection  against  fire, 
ten  francs  are  expended  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools, ten 
more  go  for  the  support  of  hospitals  and  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
from  eight  to  ten  are  spent  in  maintaining  the  ways  of  com- 
munication ;  a  sum  that  varies  greatly  from  year  to  year,  but 
which  we  may  assume  to  call  five  francs,  is  paid  out  on  new 
construction  of  streets  and  means  of  communication;  and 
forty  francs  are  required  to  meet  interest  and  other  payments 
on  account  of  the  municipal  debt.  The  expenses  of  the 
general  offices  and  city  council,  with  a  large  salary  list,  and 
of  various  minor  departments  and  services  that  need  not  be 
specified,  easily  account  for  the  remainder  of  the  125  francs. 

The  expense  of  public  education  in  Paris  will  not  be  seri- 
ously criticised  in  any  quarter.  Probably  no  other  city  in 
the  world  secures  equally  advantageous  results  from  the  out- 
lay upon  schools.  But  Paris  does  not  stop  with  elementary 
education  in  reading,  writing,  and  numbers.  It  maintains  a 
marvellous  system  of  industrial  and  trade  schools  for  both 
sexes,  in  which  almost  everything  that  pertains  to  the  pro- 
duction and  traffic  of  Paris  is  taught  and  encouraged.  I  need 
not  refer  to  the  higher  schools  of  science,  of  classics  and 
literature,  of  engineering,  and  of  fine  art.  All  the  flowers  of 
civilisation  are  encouraged  by  the  Paris  municipality. 

The  city's  care  for  its  poorer  population,  as  shown  in  the 
famous  Mont  de  Vi6t6  and  in  the  great  system  of  savings 
banks,  as  well  as  in  the  various  kinds  of  hospitals  and  retreats, 
seems  fully  justified  by  the  facts  of  Paris  life.  The  municipal 
savings  hank  is  another  great  establishment  that  represents 
the  thrifty  side,  just  as  the  Mont  de  Pi6t6  suggests  the 
imfortunate  side,  of  the  life  of  the  common  people  of  Paris. 

HOW  THE  REVENUE  IS  RAISED. 

Having  given  the  cost  of  Paris  government,  I  must  not  omit 
in  a  summary  way  to  explain  how  the  250,000,000  francs  or 
more  a  year  come  into  the  treasury.  More  than  140,000,000 
francs  accrue  from  the  octroi  taxes— levied  as  local  customs 
dues  upon  foods,  wines,  fuel,  building  materials,  and  certain 
other  articles  brought  into  the  city — and  are  therefore  indi- 
rect taxation.  Some  35,000,000  francs  are  obtained  by  direct 
forms  of  taxation,  chiefly  upon  rental  values  and  house  occu- 
pancy. From  30,000,000  to  40,000,000  francs  are  gained  by 
the  profits  of  the  city's  various  enterprises  such  as  markets 
and  abattoirs,  and  from  its  relations  with  the  gas,  water, 
street-railway,  cab,  and  other  profitable  monopolies.  The 
rest  comes  in  large  part  from  the  national  treasury,  which 
pays  its  considerable  proportion  towards  the  cost  of  police, 
of  paving,  and  of  some  other  services  in  which  the  country  as 
a  whole  is  concerned.  If  Paris  spends  vast  sums  in  her 
municipal  housekeeping,  she  has  diverse,  magnificent,  and 
permanent  results  to  show,  and  her  people  are,  as  I  believe, 
enriched  rather  than  impoverished  by  their  common  invest- 
ments as  a  municipality. 
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WOMEN  IN  THE  CHURCHES. 

SOME  AMERICAN  EXPEBIEITCSS. 

The  Homiletic  Review  for  June  publishes  a  symposium 
of  interviews  as  to  the  change  in  the  position  of  woman 
in  the  American  Cliurches  which  has  been  brought  about 
of  late  years.  Four  representative  women  are  inter- 
viewed on  the  subject,  and  the  statements  which  they 
make  should  be  read  by  all  who  are  interested  in  woman's 
work  in  the  Church  throughout  the  world.  Mrs.  Margaret 
Bottome  says : — 

As  far  as  my  observation  goes,  women  are  now  doing  more 
church  work  than  they  ever  did.  I  have  never  known  the 
poor  and  the  sick  to  be  so  well  cared  for  as  they  are  to-day. 

To-day  women  are  ahead  of  men  in  their  religious  readings 
— actually  they  are  better  informed.  Then,  if  they  are 
'Christians,  they  are  supposed  to  be  more  spiritual  than  men. 
Women  have  the  opportunity  of  speaking  in  the  Methodist, 
the  Congregationsd,  the  Presbyterian  and  the  Baptist 
churches.  There  has  been  a  wonderful  change  in  the  higher 
education  of  women,  and  the  Church  ought  to  be  benefited 
by  it.  The  old  notion  was  that  the  women  should  keep 
silent  in  the  Church,  but  the  time  has  come,  I  think,  when 
she  had  better  be  active  on  that  line.  In  society  she  leads 
in  conversation,  she  leads  on  the  stage,  she  leads  everywhere 
«lse— why  should  she  not  lead  along  the  particular  line 
where  she  is  needed  7 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Brown,  of  the  New  York  City  Mission,  con- 
firms Mrs.  Bottome : — 

In  the  church  work  in  which  I  am  engaged,  we  have  had 
deaconesses  for  fifteen  years,  though  we  do  not  call  them  by 
that  name ;  they  are  practically  the  same  thing,  and  I  am 
highly  in  favour  of  having  deaconesses  in  the  churches. 
They  have  them  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  Methodist 
Church  has  them  without  calling  them  by  that  name ;  they 
call  them  church  ofiScers,  but  they  do  the  deaconess's  work 
all  the  same. 

In  the  matter  of  parochial  visitation,  women  would  be 
better  than  men.  In  city  missionary  work  we  find  that 
women  can  get  access  to  a  home  where  a  prejudice  would 
•exist  against  a  pastor  representing  a  church. 

Marion  Harland  says  : — 

Women  are  now  better  organised  and  comprehend  more 
intelligently  their  place  and  importance  in  the  Church. 
Witness  the  Boards  of  Foreign  and  I>omestic  Missions 
managed  by  them,  each  of  which  has  its  auxiliary  in  every 
country  and  city  church.  Thirty-five  years  ago,  woman's 
work  in  the  parish  was  represented  by  an  annual  fair,  a 
strawbenj  festival,  and  a  Sunday-school  class.  Everything 
else  was  done  by  her  at  second  hand. 

Miss  Greenwood,  the  superintendent  of  the  Evangelical 
section  of  the  N.W.C.T.U.  thinks  that  while  much  has 
been  done,  much  remains  to  be  done,  and  illustrates  what 
she  thinks  by  the  following  remark : — 

That  women  are  increasingly  active  In  the  philanthropies 
of  the  Church,  her  entertainments  for  raising  money,  and  in 
charitable  institutions,  none  can  doubt.  But  the  question 
may  be  seriously  asked  whether  she  is  as  active  now  as 
formerly  in  the  tpirifital  work  of  the  Church.  The  failure 
of  many  pastors  to  recognise  the  fitness  of  woman  for 
spiritual  work  and  teaching  has  led  hundreds  of  them  to 
seek  elsewhere  an  open  door  of  liberty  and  service.  Woman's 
Union  prayer-meetings,  missionary  organisations  conducted  by 
women,  and  especially  the  varied  departments  of  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  have  manifested  the  power 
and  ability  of  women  in  executive  and  spiritual  work.  The 
Church  is  losing,  we  believe,  great  power  by  failing  to 
recognise  fully  the  leading  of  Providence  and  the  spirit  of 
the  times. 


POETRY  IN  THE  PERIODICALS. 

There  is  a  charming  poem  in  the  English  Illustrated 
for  July,  by  Violet  Fane,  on  an  old  rocking  horse  in  a 
lumber  room : — 

He  wears  saddle,  and  stirrups,  and  snaffle, 

And  frontlet  of  faded  blue. 
And  a  bridle-rein 
On  his  flowing  mane. 

And  his  tail  fits  on  a  screw. 

Alas  I  for  the  sorrows  and  changes 

Since,  mounting  this  dappled  grey, 
With  whip  in  hand 
To  some  fairy  land 

I  was  speedily  borne  away  I 

And  I  think,  as  I  stroke  him  sadly. 

For  one  hour,  bow  sweet  it  would  be 
If  the  women  and  men 
Who  were  children  then. 
Could  be  all  as  unchanged  as  he  1 " 

Although  it  does  not  properly  come  under  the  head  of 
"  Poetry  m  the  Periodicals,  I  publish  with  much  pleasure 
the  following  verses  which  have  been  sent  me  from  the 
Congo  Free  State  in  response  to  Mr.  Harrison's  appeal 
for  uie  restoration  of  the  Elgin  marbles  to  Greece.  It  is 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  large  ranee  of  the  Revisw^ 
and  of  the  interest  which  many  of  our  expatriated 
countrymen  take  in  the  problems  of  the  old  world  which 
they  have  left  behind : — 

Give  back  the  Elgin  marbles ;  let  them  lie 

Unsullied,  pure,  beneath  an  Attic  sky. 

The  smoky  fingers  of  our  northern  clime. 

More  ruin  work  than  all  the  ancient  time. 
How  oft'  the  roar  of  the  Piraen  sea. 

Through  column 'd  hall  and  dusky  temple  stealing. 
Hath  struck  these  marble  ears,  that  now  must  flee 

The  whirling  hum  of  London,  noonward  reeling. 

Ah  I  let  them  hear  again  the  sounds  that  float 
Around  Athene's  shrine  on  morning's  breeze, — 

The  lowing  ox,  the  bell  of  climbing  goat. 
And  drowsy  drone  of  far  Hymettus'  bees. 

Give  back  the  marbles ;  let  them  vigil  keep 
Where  Art  still  lies,  o'er  Pheidias'  tomb,  asleep.  " 

ROOEB  Casemekt. 
Lukunga  Valley,  Cataract  Region  of  the  Lower  Congo. 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  July  appears  the  following 
sonnet,  by  Philip  Bourke  Marston : — 

When  with  thy  life  thou  did'st  encompass  mine, 

And  I  beheld,  as  from  an  infinite  height. 

Thy  love  stretch  pure  and  beautiful  as  light. 
Through  utmost  joy  I  hardly  could  divine 
Whether  my  love  of  thee  it  was,  or  thine. 

Which  so  my  heart  astonished  with  its  might. 

But  now  at  length  familiar  with  the  sight, 
So  I  can  bear  to  look  where  planets  shine. 
Even  more  deep  the  wonder  grows  to  be 
That  thou  shouldst  love  me ,  while  my  love  of  thee 

Does  of  my  being  seem  a  second  part ; 

Still  often  now  as  from  a  dream  I  start, 
To  think  that  thou,  even  thou. — thou  lovest  me, 

I  being  what  I  am,  thou  what  thou  art 

In  addition  to  a  sonnet  there  is  a  poem  entitled  havens 
Lady "  in  the  Fortnightly  Review ,  by  the  same  band.  I 
have  only  room  for  one  verse : — 

In  stately  body  God  thy  soul  did  clothe— 

Thy  perfect  soul—  that  so  thou  might'st  have  both 

To  take  away  the  hearts  of  men,  withal ; 
And  tenderness  to  strength  He  did  betroth. 
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MR.  ALBERT  PELL 

A  POOB  LAW  RBFOBMBB  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL. 

Thb  first  place  in  the  current  number  of  Help  is 
devoted  to  an  account  of  an  interview  with  Mr.  Pell, 
a. member  of  the  old  school  of  political  economists^  to 
whom  out-door  relief  ia  the  accursed  thing.  Mr.  Pell 
belongs  to  a  schoel  which  has  had  its  day,  and  he  is  in 
pronounced  opposition  to  the  tendencies  of  the  present 
times.  But  Mr.  Pell  is  a  man  who  has  thoroughly  mastered 
the  subject  with  which  he  deals.   He  puts  forward  no 


BIB.  AlBEBT  PELL. 


proposition  which  he  has  not  tested  in  practical  adminis- 
tration, and  his  experience  is  as  great  and  as  varied  as 
that  of  any  person  who  deals  with  the  subject  at  the 
present  time.  I  have  not  room  to  extract  much  of  what 
Mr.  Pell  had  to  say,  but  his  interview  is  full  of  acute 
observation  and  embodies  the  result  of  a  life  spent  in  the 
service  of  the  poor^  The  following  list  of  books  which 
Mr.  Pell  has  drawn  up  for  those  who  wish  to  study  the 
question  of  Poor  Law  Belief  will  be  found  very  useful. 
The  best  work  on  the  subject  is  "  Aschrott's  Study  of 
the  English  Poor  Law  System."  Aschrott  was  a  German 
sent  by  Prince  Bismarck  to  draw  up  a  report  of  our 
system  for  guidance  of  the  Germans.  Aschrott  is  an 
extremely  able  and  accurate  writer ;  his  book  has  been 
translated  into  English,  and  is  published  by  Knight 
and  Co.  There  are  all  the  facts  that  are  necessary  to  a 
due  onderstanding  of  our  system.    It  is  the  most  com- 


plete monograph  of  which  I  know.  In  addition,  here  is- 
a  list  of  some  of  the  books  which  shoiddbe  on  the  library 
table  of  any  one  who  deals  with  the  question  of  Poor  Law 
ReUef:— 

"The  History  of  the  Poor  Laws,  with  Observations," by 
Richard  Bum,  LL.D.,  1764.  "  A  Hiatory  of  the  English  Poor 
Law,"  by  Sir  Geo.  NichoUs ;  dedicated  to  the  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians of  the  several  Poor  Law  Unions  in  England  and  Ireland 
(John  Murray,  1854).  Professor  Fawcett  on  "Pauperism." 
Dr.  Chalmers*  "  Christian  and  Economic  Polity  of  a  Nation." 
"  The  Original,"  by  Thomas  Walker,  barrister-at-law,  and  one 
of  the  police  magistrates  of  the  Metropolis.  "  What  Social 
Classes  Owe  to  liach  Other,"  by  Professor  Sumner  (New  York : 
Harper  Brothers).  Arthur  Young's  "  Travels  in  France " ;. 
2nd  part,  p.  438,  2nd  edition.  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
mission, 1834.  Reports  to  the  Foreign  Office  on  Poor  Laws 
in  Foreign  Countries ;  with  introductory  remarks  by  Andrew 
Doyle  (Parliamentary  Paper,  1875).  Reports  of  the  Poor 
Law  Conferences,  1876  to  1890  (Knight  and  Co.).  Local 
Government  Board  Annual  Reports — 1st  Rept.,  1871-72: 
Edward  Wodehouse  on  "Out-Relief;"  2nd  Rept.,  1872-73: 
Albert  Pell  on  "  Out-door  Relief  in  Brixworth  Union ; "  3rd 
Rept.,  1873-74 :  Rev.  Wm.  Bury  on  "  Out-door  Relief  in  Brix- 
worth Union ; "  Hy.  Longley — "  Poor  Law  Administration  in 
London;"  Octavia  Hill— "Relief:  Official  and  Volunteer 
Agencies  in  Administering ; "  and  Col.  Lynedoch  (Sardiner. 

The  method  by  which  reform  maybe  effected  will  be  found 
fairly  stated  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  Reports  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  in  the  case  of  the  Brixworth  Union  in  North- 
amptonshire. 

In  reply  to  a  question  Mr.  Pell  said : — 

"  I  think  you  exaggerate  the  feeling  in  favour  of  out-door 
relief.  I  am  an  East  Londoner ;  my  father  was  bom  there.  I 
have  spent  much  of  my  life  in  the  midst  of  the  population 
which  &  supposed  to  demand  most  of  the  sympathy  and  the 
compassion  of  your  philanthropic  reformers,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  1  would  undertake  to  fight  a  guardians'' 
election  in  an^  part  of  the  East  End  where  out-door  relief 
has  been  abolished,  and  win  it  on  the  strength  of  the  feeling 
in  opposition  to  out-door  relief.  It  is  the  most  potent  eng^e 

Set  devised  to  drag  down  the  rates  of  wages  to  starvation 
mit. 

"  In  the  East  of  London  we  found  that  when  we  abolished* 
■  out-door  relief  the  sweaters  simply  raised  the  wages  by 
,  the  amount  of  the  help  the  workers  had  been  receiving  from 
the  rates.  A  certain  minimum  is  indispensable  to  keep  body 
4  and  soul  together.  Where  outdoor  relief  is  given,  the  sweater 
simply  makes  up  the  margin,  and  so  reduces  wages ;  when  no- 
relief  is  given  be  has  to  pay  the  sum  which  is  necessary  to 
keep  his  mea  going.  All  this,  however,  is  mere  ABC,  and 
has  been  verified  over  and  over  again.  If  you  want  to 
reduce  wages,  give  out-door  relief,  and,"  said  Mr.  Pell,  bright- 
ening up  as  he  talked,  "  there  can  be  no  greater  mistake  in 
the  world  than  to  think  that  the  East  Londoners  are  to  be 
pitied.  I  have  a  great  admiration  for  the  denizens'  of  East 
London.  They  are  self-reliant,  energetic,  highly-vitalised 
people.  The  happiness,  the  buoyancy,  and  the  good  spirits- 
are  to  be  found  not  in  the  West,  but  in  the  East.  They  are  a 
happier  set  of  people  than  you  take  them  to  be,  and  if  you 
leave  them  alone  they  would  work  out  their  own  salvation 
much  better  than  you  think. 

"  In  seventeen  years  in  Brixworth  Union,  since  we  discon- 
tinued out-door  relief,  we  have  saved  the  rates  a  gross  sum  of 
£60,000,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  money  grant  to  each  house- 
holder in  the .  Union  of  £20,  and  all  this  without  any  real 
hardship.  When  we  began  in  Brixworth  one  person  in  every 
thirteen  was  a  pauper,  and  there  were  out-door  piupers 
in  every  one  of  the  thirty-six  parishes  of  the  Union  in  1876. 
Now,  in  nineteen  parishes  we  nave  no  out-door  paupers,  and 
in  seven  no  paupers  of  any  kind  in  or  out  of  the  workhouse. 
Instead  of  one  pauper  in  thirteen,  the  proportion  is  now  one 
in  a  hundred  and  one,  and  instead  ox  the  numbers  in  the 
workhouse  having  gone  up,  as  people^eclared,  tbsy  have 
actually  gone  down.-      ^.^.^.^^^  GOOglC 
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IS  MAMMON  THE  GOD  OF  THE  AMERICANS? 

YES  AND  NO.     BY  TWO  DISPUTANTS. 

General  Hawkins  writes  an  article  in  the  North 
American  Review  for  June,  entitled  "Brutality  and 
Avarice   Triumphant/'   in   which    he   declares  that 

Plunder  Made  Easy"  ought  to  be  the  motto  of  the 
United  States : — 

Prom  the  beginning  of  the  Rebellion  to  the  present  time 
insatiable  greed,  practically  uncontrolled  by  law  or  by  any 
decent  show  of  regard  for  morality  or  rights  of  property,  has 
swept  over  our  land,  a  mighty,  invisible  power  for  evil. 

a  terrible  indictment. 

In  support  of  this  terrible  indictment  he  describes,  first, 
the  gigaiitic  frauds  perpetrated  by  dishonest  contractors 
during  the  war.    Secondly,  the  great  series  of  schemes 
for  plunder  called  the  Land  Grant  Acts,  which  were 
bribed  through  Congress,  and  which  resulted  in  the  hand- 
ing over  to  corrupt  private  corporations  large  public  lands, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  a  territory  larger  than 
France.  .  .  Thirdly,  even  worse  than  this  was  the  grant- 
ing of  public  bonds  to  the  civic  railroads  to  the  extent  of 
sixty-five  million  dollars.     Fourthly,  railway  wrecking 
has  become  a  favourite  American  industry,  and  has  been 
reduced  to  a  fine  art.    Fifthly,  land  stealing  from  the 
Government  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and  profitable 
occupations  of  a  considerable  number  of  citizens.  The 
Starroot    thieves    stole   property   in   this   way  to 
the  value  of  six  millions  sterling.     Sixthly,  another 
favourite  industry  is  stealing  standing  timber  from 
public  lands.      Seventhly,  stock  -  watering  has  been 
carried  to  such  an  extent  that  three-fifths  of  the  alleged 
stock  of  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  represent  water, 
that  is  to  say,  purely  fictitious  capital,  of  five  hundred 
million  sterling,  has  been  created  by  this  simple  expedient. 
Eighthly,  trusts  have  been  formed  which  have  capitals  for 
three  times  their  real  value  and  are  responsible  for  an 
unwarrantable  and  dishonest  issn<^  of  stocks  and  bonds  to 
the  extent  of  one  thousand  million  sterling.  Ninthly, 
American  officials  habituallypractise  a  system  of  corporate 
bonds  which,  if  it  were  initiated  in  Europe,  would  lead  to 
the  officials  being  sent  to  gaol  as  felons.   Tenthly,  truck 
in  its  worst  form  in  the  shape  of  contractors  and  contracts 
flourish  everywhere.    In  addition  to  these  various  ways 
of  thieving,    General  Hawkins   proceeds    to  indict 
American  civilisation  under  many  other  heads.  American 
hotels  are  built  like  match-boxes,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  an  expeditious  crematory  furnace  for  their  un- 
fortunate denizens.    American  theatres  are  built  like 
inflammable  tinder-boxes.    Game  is  being  exterminated 
throughout  the  whole  continent.    Three  million  bufialocs 
were  killed  in  three  years,  and  now  there  are  said  to  be  in 
the  American  continent  only  1,091  buffaloes  either  running 
wild  or  in  captivity.    Singing  birds  are  being  exter- 
minated in  the  most  ruthless  fashion,  the  lobster  is  being 
killed  out,  the  choice  oysters  are  following,  and  the 
salmon  will  disappear.    But  the  climax  of  all  American 


iniquity  is  the  ill-treatment  of  the  Indians.  It  is  a  black 
story  covering  the  American  people  with  everlasting: 
shame.  All  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  average 
American  worships  mammon,  and  mammon  alone : — 

They  have  established  a  national  standard,  and  now  only 
one  kind  of  success  is  acknowledged.  Morality  has  no- 
market  valae.  High  character  is  impracticable,  and  intel- 
lectual achievement  pays  no  dividends.  These  qualities  count 
for  very  little  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  when  compared 
with  the  glory  of  great  possessions.  The  ownership  of 
millions,  no  matter  how  obtained,  constitutes  a  theme  of 
almost  national  admiration ;  and  if  they  were  stolen  outright 
and  their  possessor  is  out  of  prison,  the  homage  would  be 
about  the  same.  The  motto  is,  We  worship  the  millions  ini 
hand,  and  no  questions  asked." 

COL.  ingersoll's  reply. 

The  other  side  of  the  picture  is  represented  by  Colonel 
Ingersoll,  who  challenges  almost  every  count  in  General 
Hawkins  indictment,  although  he  admits  that  nothing, 
can  be  said  to  justify  the  American  treatment  of  the* 
Indians.  He  extenuates  most  of  the  offences  alleged  by 
General  Hawkins,  and  then  winds  up  by  an  eloquent 
eulogium  upon  the  improvement  that  has  been  effected 
since  the  American  war.    He  says : — 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  now  the  chauter 
of  human  freedom,  and  all  laws  inconsistent  with  the  idea 
that  all  men  are  entitled  to  liberty  have  been  repealed.  The 
black  man  knows  that  the  constitution  is  his  shield,  that  the 
laws  protect  him,  that  our  flag  is  his,  and  the  black  mother 
feels  that  her  babe  belongs  to  her.  Where  the  slave-pcui 
used  to  be,  you  will  find  a  schoolhonse.  The  dealer  in  human 
flesh  is  now  a  teacher ;  instead  of  lacerating  the  back  of  a 
child,  he  develops  and  illumines  the  mind  of  a  pupil 

There  is  now  freedom  of  speech.  Men  are  allowed  to- 
utter  their  thoughts.  Lips  are  no  longer  sealed  by  mobs. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  our  world  has  so  much  been 
done  for  education. 

The  amount  of  business  done  in  a  country  on  credit  is  tie 
measure  of  confidence,  and  confidence  ia  based  upon  honesty. 
So  it  may  truthfully  be  said  that,  where  a  vast  deal  of  busi- 
ness is  done  on  credit,  an  exceedingly  large  per  cent,  of  the 
people  are  regarded  as  honest.  In  our  country  a  very  large 
per  cent,  of  contracts  are  faithfully  fulfilled.  Probably  there 
is  no  nation  in  the  world  where  so  much  business  is  done  on 
credit  as  in  the  United  States.  The  fact  that  the  credit  of 
the  Republic  is  second  to  that  of  no  other  nation  on  the  globe 
would  seem  to  be  at  least  an  indication  of  a  somewhat 
general  diffusion  of  honesty. 

TheiC  is  in  our  country  no  real  foundation  for  these  wide 
and  sweeping  slanders.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  best 
government,  the  best  country,  in  the  world.  The  citizens  of 
this  Republic  are,  on  the  average,  better  clothed  and  fed  and 
educated  than  any  other  people.  They  are  fuller  of  life, 
more  progressive,  quicker  to  take  advantage  of  the  forces  of 
nature,  than  any  other  of  the  children  of  men. 

The  highest  test  of  civilisation  is  the  treatment  of  women 
and  children.  By  this  standard  America  stands  first  among 
nations. 

There  is  a  magnitude,  a  scope,  a  grandeur,  about  this 
country— an  amplitude— that  satisfies  the  heart  and  the: 
imagination.  We  have  our  faults,  we  have  our  virtues,  but 
our  country  is  the  best. 


The  month  of  June  saw  the  firsts  number  of  the  Xonrfoii^ 
Fhatwgrapher,  a  journal  devoted  to  typewriting  and 
shorthand,  published  at  twopence  monthly  at  63, 
Chancery  Lane.  It  is  clearly  printed,  and  contains  muclk 
matter  of  practical  interest  to  typists^d  stenographers^ 
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H£RR  GREOR. 


SOME  AUSTRIAN  STATESMEN. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  the  "Statesmen  of  Europe" 
in  the  Leisure  Hour  this  month  deals  with  some 
statesmen,  who,  although  well  known  in  Austria- 
Hungary,  are 
seldom  heard 
of  in  western 
Europe.  This 
gives  greater 
value  to  the 
paper,  because 
it  is  very  rarely 
that  you  can 
find  any  au- 
thentic infor- 
mation on  the 
subject  of  the 
personalities 
of  Austria- 
Hungary  in 
English  print. 
Of  those  des- 
cribed in  this 
month.  Dr. 
Rieger  is  the 
best  known, 
the  leader  of 

the  Old  Czechs,  although,  as  is  often  the  case  when  he  has 
obtained  recognition  abroad,  his  day  has  almost  closed 
in  his  own  country.   The  writer  says  : — 

At  present  it  is  Greg^s  star  which  is  in  the  ascendant ; 
Bieger  has  been  cast  to  the  political  dead,  and  the  word 
•*  Hajmbft  *'  (shame)  is  constantly  thrown  in  his  face.  He  is 
an  old  man  now,  and  with  the  trembling  hand  of  age  he  has 
addressed  a  melancholy  farewell  to  his  people,  which  has 
been  pnblished  in  the  Pozor,  He  bids  adieu  to  those  who 
will  no  longer  recognise  his  leadership,  and  who  so  nngrate- 
f  ally  reward  his  lifelong  services,  his  exhausting  struggles 
against  the  Germans,  against  mighty  governments,  even  at. 
moments  against  ♦he  Crown  itself ;  combats  which  he  has 
conducted  with  tho  wild  enthusiasm  of  a  Ziska  and  the 
passionate  ardour  ot  a  Hus. 

Dr.  Rieger  has  certainly  done  more  for  the  revival  of 
Czechish  nationalism  than  any  other  man  alive,  and  to  him 
theBohemians 
owe  the  crea- 
tion of  the 
Czech  Univer- 
sity and  the 
Czech  Aca- 
demy of  Scien- 
ces.  In  com* 

Smy  with  his 
ther  -in  -  law 
he  was  the 
first  who  br 
pen  and  ton- 
gue stemmed 
the  Germanic 
current  that 
was  fast  obli-  ^ 
teratinc:  all  ' 
the  distinctive 
nat  i  onalist 
features  of 
Bohemia,  and 
for  many  years 
be  was  the 
most  popular 
man  in  the 
c  o  u  n  try. 

Whether  he  did  his  Czech  compatriots  real  service  by  resus- 
citating their  pride  in  their  Slavonic  origin,  and  rendering 


their  amalgamation  as  Austrians  with  their  German  fellow 
subjects  for  ever  impossible,  is  a  question  upon  which  opinions 
must  differ ;  but  no  one  can  doubt  the  sincerity  of  Dr.  Riegers*' 
patriotism,  and  when  the  passion  of  electoral  contests  has 
subsided,  there  must  inevitably  be  a  feeling  of  regret  through- 
out Bohemia  that  the  eloquent  statesman  should  at  the  last 
elections  have  failed  to  find  a  constituency  to  return  him. 

Herr  Gregr,  the  editor  of  the  Narodny-Listy,  has- 
been  for  eighteen  years  always  ready  for  combat,  writing, 
all  night  and  speaking  all  day,  although  it  was  not  imtil 
1885  that  he  was  elected  to  the  Reichsrath.  He  is  a  man 
of  fierce  eloquence  and  violent  temper. 

He  speaks  highly  of  Herr  Von  Kallay,who,  as  Mirister 
of  Finance,  is  Minister  for  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 
He  speaks  Russian,  Servian,  Roumanian,  and  Turkish  as 
well  as  Hungarian  and  German.  He  says  the  appoint- 
ment  of  Count  Kalnoky  to  Foreign  Affairs  has  increased 
the  probabilities  of  European  peace. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  new  Austrian 
Parliament  contains  fifty  lawyers,  twelve  doctors,  eight 
architects  and  engineers,  twenty-nine  civil  servants,  twenty 
priests,  146  landowners,  thirty  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers, nine  authors  and  journalists,  forty  professors,  and 
six  gentlemen  of  no  profession. 


HERR  VON  KALLAY. 


THE  BACCARAT  CASE  AND  THE  LAW. 

B7  SIR  JAMES  FITZJAMES  STEPHEN. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  July  Sir  James  Fitz- 
james  Stephen  deals  with  gambling  and  the  law  in  a 
somewhat  dull  and  prosy  article,  the  gist  of  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  remarks : — 

Parliament  will  not  have  done  what  it  practically  can  to 
discourage  gambling  and  bets,  until  it  has  condemned  it  in 
general  terms,  which  it  would  be  perfectly  easy  to  do,  by 
reciting  that,  whereas  gambling  is  a  practice  opposed  to  the 
public  interests,  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  illegal,  and  all 
bets,  whether  made  by  agents  or  between  principals,  and  all 
contracts  ancillary  to  gambling,  shall  be  void,  and  if  made^ 
by  an  agent  the  princif^l  may  revoke  his  authority  to  pay  the- 
bet  at  any  time  whatever. 

There  is  one  point  of  view  in  the  recent  baccarat  case 
which  has  possibly  appealed  forcibly  to  the  people  at  large,, 
though  with  DO  great  claim  to  reason  upon  the  part  of  those 
who  make  the  appeal.  It  is  occasionally  said  that  the  law  as- 
it  stands  exhibits  practical  partiality  in  the  odious  form  of 
undue  lenity  to  the  rich  in  comparison  with  the  poor.  How 
can  it  be  just,  it  is  said,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  other 
people  of  the  highest  rank  should  go  to  Mr.  Wilson*s  house 
and  play  baccarat  with  impunity,  whilst  the  newspapers  are 
continually  filled  with  accounts  of  raids  upon  gambling- 
houses  whi'^h  do  not  do  a  tenth  part  of  the  harm  that  is  done 
by  Mr.  Wilson*s  house?  The  answer,  of  course,  is  plain. 
There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  keeping  a 
house  in  which  every  one  may  gamble  and  ^private  gambling 
which  no  one  can  share  in  without  a  special  invitation. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether,  as  matters  go,  too  much  in- 
dulgence is  not  shown  to  notorious  gamblers  who  carry  on 
their  practices  in  public.  It  is  true  that  under  36  and  37 
Vict.  c.  38,  s.  3,  a  man  who  plays  or  bets  in  any  street,  road, 
highway,  or  other  open  and  public  place  to  which  the  public 
have,  or  are  permitted  to  have,  access,  with  any  cards  or  in- 
struments of  gaming,  or  any  coin,  cash,  token,  or  other 
articles  used  as  an  instrument  of  such  wagering  or  gaming, 
is  a  rogue  and  vagabond,  and  as  such  may  be  imprisoned  by 
a  magistrate  for  three  months ;  but  though  at  most  great 
racecourses  this  offence  is  frequently  committed  with  every 
sort  of  impudence  and  impunity,  it  is  not  properly  punished, 
as  the  police  are  not  instructed  to  apprehend  the  offenders,, 
as  they  certainly  ought  to  be. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  think  that  nothing  beyond  the  slight 
modification  above  suggested  could  be  done  by  way  of  addi- 
tion to  the  law  relating  t:>  gambling  except  a  remedy  which,, 
if  it  were  efficient,  would  be  worse  tbim  the  disease. 
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dissent  by  an  ex-dissenter. 

BY  THB  KBV.  O.  8.  REAKBY. 

That  there  is  no  one  so  zealous  as  a  pervert  is  an  old 
saying,  of  which  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Reaney  is  the  latest  illus- 
tration. Mr.  Reaney  the  other  day  was  a  Congregation- 
alist  minister,  well  known  and  universally  respected  by  his 
fellow-Congregationalists,  who  certainly  could  not  be 
accused  of  treating  him  with  any  harshness  or  injustice. 
Recently,  however,  he  has  discovered  that  duty  calls  him  to 
the  Church  of  England,  and  thither  he  has  betaken  him- 
self, carrying  with  him  the  cordial  good  wishes  of  the 
Nonconformists  whom  he  has  deserted.  Unfortunately 
this  good  feeling  does  not  seem  to  be  reciprocated,  and 
in  the  Newbery  House  Magazine  for  July  we  have  an 
article,  entitled  ''Dissent  at  the  May  Meetings,"  which  is 
much  more  hostile  to  Nonconformity  than  any  article  I 
have  read  for  a  long  time  from  the  pen  of  a  Churchman. 
Mr.  Reaney  seems  to  have  gone  over  not  so  much  to  the 
Ohurch  of  England  as  to  the  Church  Defence  Associa- 
tion, for  his  paper  is  much  more  like  the  style  of  a  lecture 
on  Church  Defence  than  that  of  the  graver  and  more 
statesmanlike  attitude  of  the  Church  of  England  herself. 
Mr.  Reaney*s  method  of  dealing  with  the  voluntary 
churches  of  which  he  was  until  recently  a  bright  and 
shining  light,  may  be  gathered  from  the  last  par^&ph 
in  his  article,  in  which  he  summarises  what  he  has  to  say 
upon  the  subject : — 

Egotistical,  yet  depressed;  united  only  as  against  the 
Church,  but  separated  into  scores  of  sects  and  as  many 
necessary  schisms ;  professedly  more  spiritnal  than  the  Estab- 
lishment, yet  cultivating  the  seeds  of  secularism  in  their 
political  policy  and  national  education— Dissent  with  much 
zeal  and  generosity,  with  many  notable,  eloquent,  scholarly 
and  saintly  men,  with  traditions  both  splendid  and  sad,  is 
fast  yielding  the  ground  it  once  held,  the  spiritual  principles 
it  once  deft^nded  and  adorned,  and  the  noble  protest  it  once 
raised  against  political  tyranny.  This  may  seem  a  severe 
judgment ;  but  it  is  just,  and  the  justness  of  it  is  proved  by 
the  appearance  which  English  dissent  made  at  its  annual  func- 
tions in  London  during  the  last  two  months.  Under  the  sonor- 
ous and  common  desig^tion.  Dissent,  there  exists  a  denoml- 
nationalism  as  varied  as  it  is  mutually  antagonistic,  as 
egotistical  as  it  is  depressed,  and  which,  while  more  pro- 
fessedly spiritual  than  the  Church,  is  deeply  secular  in  the 
two  most  vigorous  and  vehement  movements  which  charac- 
terise it  to-day — Liberationism  and  National  Elementary 
Education. 


Natural  History  Papers.  —  In  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine^  a  Country  Parson,  writing  from  a  country 
parsonage,  gives  us  a  study  of  the  natural  history  of  his 
nirish.  In  the  Contemporary,  Mr.  Pigott  describes  the 
last  home  of  the  bearded  tit  in  England.  The  haunts  of 
the  black  sea-bass  and  izard  hunting  in  the  Pyreneesare  de- 
scribed in  Scribner's  Magazine,  In  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
an  article  on  "The  Male  Ruby  Throat"  continues  the 
discussion  of  the  question  as  to  how  it  is  that  the  male 
humming  bird  takes  no  part  in  the  rearing  of  its  young. 
In  a  paper  in  Longman's  the  writer  protests  against  the 
habit  of  wholesale  murder  which  is  exterminating  many 
of  our  rarest  birds. 


OF  Reviews. 

HOW  TO  FEDERATE  THE  EMPIRE. 

A  PR0F£SS0R'8  SCHEME. 

Professor  Cyril  Ransome  discusses  this  question  under 
the  title  "  Wanted,  a  Statesman,"  in  the  CotUemporary 
Heview  for  July.  He  passes  in  review  several  schemes,  and 
sums  up  strongly  in  favour  of  admitting  Colonial  repre- 
sentatives into  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  noted  that  such  a  plan  would 
be  strictly  in  accordance  with  precedent,  for  Henry  VIII.  at 
the  same  time  when  he  called  members  from  Cheshire  and 
from  Wales  called  them  also  from  Calais,  and  members  from 
Calais  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  full  rights  of 
membership,  down  to  the  time  when  the  town  was  lost  to  the 
English  Crown.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  in  accordance  with 
the  practice  of  at  least  one  other  Colonial  power,  for  members- 
for  Martinique  and  Algeria  sit  in  the  French  House  of 
Deputies.  It  is  in  accord,  too,  with  the  views  of  Burke,  wha 
would  have  wished  to  see  Colonial  representatives  at  West- 
minster had  the  conditions  of  time  and  space  rendered  such 
an  experiment  possible  in  his  day.  It  seems  also  to  be  in 
accord  with  the  wishes  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

In  the  second  place,  the  shrinkage  of  the  world  has^ 
made  the  representation  of  the  colonies  at  Westminster 
a  very  simple  matter,  and  if  the  basis  of  the  repre- 
sentation throughout  the  Empire  were  to  be  taken  at 
one  member  for  every  60,000,  we  should  have  a  House^ 
of  Commons  numbering  832  members.  In  the  United 
States,  the  scale  is  one  member  tc  every  170,000,  which 
weuld  give  a  House  of  Commons  of  294.  In  the  third 
place,  there  would  have  to  be  some  readjustment  of 
functions.  To  meet  this  difficulty  Mr.  Ransome  makes- 
the  following  suggestion  : — 

It  would  clearly  be  inadmissible  for  the  Colonial  repre- 
sentatives to  sit  and  vote  upon  aU  affairs  as  the  members  for 
Calais  did  in  the  old  days.  They  would  not  wish  it,  and  we- 
should  not  allow  it.  The  problem  to  be  solved,  therefore,  is- 
narrowed  down  to  the  discovery  of  some  plan  by  which  a  dis- 
tinction could  be  drawn  between  Imperial  and  local  affairs, 
the  one  to  be  the  province  of  the  House  as  a  whole,  the  other 
of  the  representatives  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Three 
methods  oi  dealing  with  the  case  present  themselves  im> 
mediately — (I.)  A  large  extension  of  the  system  of  local 
government,  which  should  reduce  to  a  minimum,  even  if  it 
could  not  eventually  get  rid  of,  the*  domestic  business  of  the- 
United  Kingdom,  or  of  the  several  sections  of  it,  possibly 
carrying  with  it  the  reduction  of  membership  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament  in  exchange  for  the  constitution  of  a^ 
local  assembly;  (II.)  The  free  use  of  the  expedient 
of  Grand  Committees  constituted  on  the  lines  of  the  several 
sections  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  (III.)  The  withdrawal  of 
Colonial  members  when  business  was  in  hand  which  the  Speaker 
defined  as  domestic.  In  all  these  cases  the  Constitutional 
crux  would  lie  in  determining  the  relations  of  the  heads  of 
departments  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  to  the  localised 
Parliament  or  Grand  Committee,  and  to  one  another.  It  is  a 
problem  of  enormous  difficulty ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  it  is  insoluble. 


Letters  of  Charlotte  Bronte.— In  Macmilhn  for 
July  there  is  another  instalment  of  the  unpublished 
letters  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  in  one  of  which  she  dis- 
tinctly says  that  her  brother  Branwell  never  knew  that 
she  had  written  a  single  line,  which  proves  that  he  never 
claimed  the  credit  of  her  writings.  There  are  some  in- 
teresting letters  in  which  Charlotte  Bronte  defends  th& 
character  of  Rochester  in    Jane  Evret '  j 
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A  MURDER  ON  THE  EVE  OF  ST.  JOHN. 

A  WEIRD  QHOST  STORY  FROM  SWITZERLAND. 

There  is  an  excellent  ghost  story  quite  of  the  first 
<;lass  in  the  July  number  of  BlacUcwood.  It  is  called  the 
^*  Eve  of  St.  John  in  a  Deserted  Chalet,"  and  is  told  by 
Frank  Cowper  as  a  marvellous  experience  through 
which  he  passed  on  a  little  plateau  quite  hidden 
from  the  Lake  of  Greneva,  but  sufficiently  near  to  be 
visible  from  the  hotel  of  Territet.  If  it  be  a  genuine  ex> 
perience,  and  not  merely  spun  from  the  imagination  of 
the  writer,  in  which  case,  of  course,  it  would  lose  all 
interest,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  Mr.  Cowper  is  right 
in  saying  *^  it  seemed  as  easy  to  explain  it  as  a  spiritual 
manifestation  as  to  believe  in  so  marvellously  circum- 
stantial a  dream.^' 

The  story  is  briefly  as  follows: — High  in  the  hills 
^ound  Lake  Geneva,  Frank  Cowper,  belated,  found  him- 
self at  midnight  beside  a  ruined  chalet,  on  the  Eve  of 
St.  John.  Cold,  weary,  and  faint  from  loss  of  blood  by  a 
iall,  he  sought  refuge  within.  There  was  a  dank,  horrible 
smell  inside  the  chalet,  and  the  light  which  he  had  seen 
in  the  window  as  he  entered  it  disappeared.  Groping  in 
the  darkness  his  foot  kicked  against  a  bundle,  which  he 
took  to  be  a  bundle  of  sticks  or  twigs.  He  sat  down 
upon  it  and  the  twigs,  or  what  he  thought  to  be  twigs, 
cracked  and  broke  under  his  weight.  Just  as  he  was 
nodding  off  to  sleep  something  cold  grasped  his  hand  and 
Jield  it  as  cold  as  ice : — 

A  low,  unearthly,  far-away  laugh — a  laugh  so  full  of  blood- 
curdling, heartless,  cruel,  mocking  devilry,  such  as  I  never 
heard  before,  and  I  hope  never  to  hear  again,  broke  the 
dead  silence.  At  the  same  time  a  shadow  seemed  to  pass 
between  me  and  the  pale  light  which  marked  the  other 
window. 

As  he  sat  there  with  his  hand  fast  as  with  paralysis,  the 
twigs  in  the  sack  on  which  he  was  sitting  crackled  when 
he  moved,  and  a  pale  phosphorescent  glow,  which  he  had 
noticed  on  entering  the  chalet,  seemed  brighter  over  the 
sack  than  elsewhere.  There  was  a  great  tub  in  the 
comer,  a  kind  of  tub  which  he  had  never  seen  before. 
He  looked  closer  at  the  sack,  and  noticed  what  looked 
like  three  long  twigs  lying  almost  across  it ;  he  looked 
closer  still,  and  to  his  horror  he  saw  they  were  the 
emaciated  fingers  of  what  was  almost  a  skeleton.  Spring- 
ing up  in  horror,  his  foot  kicked  the  sack,  and  the 
BkuU  rolled  out  on  the  floor.  But  there  was  worse  to 
follow : — 

I  started  up,  and  would  have  rushed  from  the  hut  .  .  . 
Good  heavens ;  what  is  that  7 "  I  gasped,  as,  instead  of 
stepping  forward,  I  shrank  back  in  greater  horror.  A  figure 
was  entering  the  hut.  A  wizened  decrepit  figure  staggering 
under  a  heavy  load.  It  made  no  sound  as  it  came  in.  I 
could  not  see  its  face.  The  load  on  its  back  seemed  to  be 
alive.  It  stirred  and  writhed  as  it  lay  across  the  shoulders 
of  its  bearer.  The  figure  came  close  to  me.  As  it  stepped 
over  the  sack,  the  same  horrible,  blood-curdling,  cruel  low 
laugh  or  chuckle  gprated  on  the  silence.  It  paused  and  looked 
up.  Can  anv  words  describe  that  face,  the  expression,  I 
wonder  7  li^ali^nant,  gratified  hate,  the  cruel  smile  of  a 
dangerous  lunatic,  cunning  and  diabolical ;  the  ferocity  of  a 
•brutal  murderer,  were  all  in  that  awful  face.  The  face  of  a 
man  long  dead,  grinning,  dry,  black,  and  repulsive,  like  the 
flOQummies  in  the  morgue  of  the  Hospice  of  St.  Bernard. 

Tne  figure  passed  on.  It  went  towards  the  huge  tub  in 
the  corner.  The  burden  still  convulsively  writhed  at 
intervals.  I  now  noticed,  for  the  first  time,  that  a  vapour 
seemed  to  curl  up  and  float  over  the  great  oaldron.  Tho 


figure,  with  its  still  feebly  moving  burden,  had  reached  the 
corner.  Silently  it  came  up  to  the  tub.  The  burden  twitched 
convulsively.  There  was  a  heave.  The  vapour  seemed  sud- 
denly agitated,  and  the  figure  remained  alone,  intently 
watching  the  interior  of  the  tub.  The  vibrating  of  the  huge 
vessel  and  the  twisting  vapour  told  of  some  frightful  con- 
tortions within.  But  all  was  silent  as  the  grave.  I  could 
stand  it  no  longer.   I  rushed  to  the  door. 

Notwithstanding  this  terrible  experience  Mr.  Cowper 
managed  to  return  to  the  chalet  and  go  to  sleep,  which 
says  a  great  deal  for  the  strength  of  his  nerves.  When  he 
awoke  he  remembered  what  he  had  seen,  as  if  in  a 
horrible  dream,  but  in  the  light  of  day  he  saw  the  ghastly 
hands  and  the  grinning  skuU.  He  went  to  examine  the 
gigantic  wooden  vessel,  and  in  it  he  found  another 
skeleton.  The  head  had  fallen  off,  and  was  lying  at  the 
side  of  a  heap  of  mouldering  bones.  He  humed  down 
to  the  lake  and  came  upon  two  peasants  who  upon  hear- 
ing that  he  had  passed  the  night  in  the  chalet  asked  him 
if  ne  had  seen  a  ghost.  He  asked  them  why  the  chalet 
was  left  neglected.  They  told  him  that  it  had  once 
belonged  to  a  fairly  well-to-do  peasant : — 

The  husband's  life  was  wretched.  The  douanier  was  young, 
big,  brutal.  The  husband  was  small,  old,  cunning.  It  was 
when  the  cattle  had  gone  to  the  mountains.  There  was  a 
very  good  path  up  there  then.  Pieiroch  and  his  wife  had 
gone  up  to  their  chdlet  with  their  cows.  "  It  was  just  such 
a  night  as  last  night,  and  it  was — why,  it  is  the  Feast  of  St. 
John  to-day !  and  the  two  peasants  looked  at  each  other  and 
nodded  significantly.  The  douanier  was  seen  climbing  the 
mountain  path.  He  never  was  seen  again.  Nor  were  Fier- 
roch  or  his  wife  ever  heard  of  after.  The  chalet  was 
visited  a  week  later,  but  nothing  was  found.  The  huge 
tub  was  full  of  water  as  usuaL  For  there  was  no  water  up 
there,  and  that  made  the  pasture  less  useful  than  it 
would  have  been.  All  the  water  tor  the  cattle  had 
to  be  accumulated  in  that  large  tub,  either  from  the 
snow  or  the  rain.  All  was  in  fairly  good  order.  A  sackful  of 
hay  lay  on  the  floor  of  the  stall.  The  few  cows  Pierroch 
possessed  had  all  disappeared,  and  the  door  stood  wide  open. 
Nothing  more  was  ever  heard  of  any  one  of  the  three.  Since 
then  the  place  bore  an  evil  name.  It  was  called  the  "  Reve- 
nants,"  and  no  one  ever  went  there  now.  Only  on  St.  John's 
Eve  a  light  was  always  seen. 

Clearly  Mr.  Frank  Cowper  should  immediately  place 
himself  m  communication  with  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research,  and  if  there  be  any  truth  in  his  narrative  a 
picked  body  of  psychical  researchers  should  spend  the  Eve 
of  St.  John  in  that  ruined  chMet. 


Love  Letters  by  Mrs.  Lucy  Clifford.— Some  years  ago 
Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford  delighted  the  world  of  letters  with 
some  charming  love-letters  which  she  published  in  the 
Fortnightly :  we  have  now  a  second  instalment  in  the 
English  Illustrated  for  July,  under  the  title  "On  the 
Wane :  A  Sentimental  Correspondence,"  which  describes 
how  two  young  people  who  were  engaged,  cooled 
off  and  made  it  up  and  then  cooled  off  a^ain.  The 
first  time  the  man  oroke  it  off,  the  secona  time  the 
woman.  The  woman  has  much  the  best  of  it.  Mrs. 
Clifford  has  a  marvellous  knack  of  making  her  letter- 
writers  real  and  vivid.  She  is  one  of  the  few  women  of 
letters  whose  letters  are  as  charming  as  herself.  Very 
few  women,  and  still  fewer  men,  write  letters  that  do 
them  justice.  Mrs.  Clifford  has  the  art,  and  there  is  about 
her  such  an  abundance  of  epistolary  activity  that  ^  it  is 
delightful  to  see  her  makine  articles  out  of  imaginary 
correspondence  which  is  much  better  worth  reading  than 
most  people's  genuine  correspondei^ce. 
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A  FRENCH  LADY  OF  LETTERS. 

Thb  "young  lady  of  the  eighteenth  centary"  whom 
M.  Philippe  Godet  elects  to  honour  in  the  Bevue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  is  Mademoiselle  Isabelle'  de  Tuyll, 
l)etter  known  to  the  general  reader  as  Madame  de  la 
€harriere,  the  author  of  "  Caliste."  Sainte  Beuve  has 
already  celebrated  her  wit,  her  charm  and  her  good  sense. 
Above  all,  he  admired  in  her  the  perfect  naturalness  of 
her  mind  and  the  absence  of  all  pose^  moral  or  intellectual. 
The  unpublished  correspondence  from  which  M.  Godet 
has  compiled  his  further  study,  and  which  dates  back  to 
the  days  of  her  girlhood,  entirely  bears  out  this  view. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  passage  relating  to  her 
theories  of  life.  After  saying  that  she  has  no  system, 
that  "thev  only  serve  to  lead  you  methodically 
astray,"  she  continues,  "T  read  the  teachings  of 
theologians  with  boredom,  of  atheists  with  horror,  of 
.  libertines  with  disgust.  At  fourteen  I  hoped  to  under- 
stand everything.  I  have  renounced  that  ambition  since. 
I  have  remainea  in  a  state  of  very  humble  and  fairly 
tranquil  scepticism ;  when  I  have  more  knowledge  and 
more  health,  perhaps  I  shall  perceive  more  altitudes.  At 
present  all  that  I  see  is  at  the  outside  probability,  all 
that  I  feel  is  doubt.*'  She  does  not  believe  much  in 
•exceptional  virtue.  "  I  admire  heroes  and  martyrs  as  I 
ought  to  do,  but  I  think  it  is  dangerous  to  put  oneself  in 
a  position  which  demands  long  continuance  at  that 
pitch.  My  intention  is  certainly  to  be  a  good  woman, 
out  there  are  a  hundred  thousand  husbands  with  whom 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  me,  and  with  whom  I 
should  be  sorry  to  answer  for  myself.  God  keep  me  from 
A  fool!" 

Her  life  before  marriage  was  filled  with  occupation. 
•She  did  not  marry  until  she  was  thirty-one.  Then  after 
deliberate  choice  of  a  man  with  whom  she  felt  that  she 
would  not  bore  herself  when  they  chanced  to  be  left 
together,  she  was  happily  able  to  fulfil  her  ^lish  con- 
•ception.  I  should  like,"  she  wrote  "  to  be  the  faithful 
and  virtuous  wife  of  an  upright  man,  but  for  that  I  must 
both  love  and  be  loved."  She  loved  her  husband  not 
passionately  and  romantically,  but  moderately,  loyally, 
and  well,  and  he  loved  her  perhaps  a  little  more. 
After  a  very  short  trial,  she  writte  to  her  favourite 
brother,  "  We  have  been  married  for  eleven  days,  I  have 
just  counted  them  on  my  fingers.  We  have  only  quar- 
relled twice — and  luckily  (the  handwriting  of  her  nusDand 
interpolates)  "  the  fault  was  fdl  on  my  side."  Eighteen 
months  later,  in  writing  to  an  intimate  friend,  she  gives 
more  serious  testimony  to  her  satisfaction.  I  am  not 
Always  the  best  or  sweetest-tempered  woman  in  the 
world,  but  no  woman  ever  liked  her  husband  better  than 
I  liked  mine.  I  don't  remember  to  have  been  ever  bored 
in  a  teU-d-tete  with  him,  and  yet  we  are  often  alone." 
*They  possessed  two  requisites  for  happy  companionship ; 
they  could  each  acknowledge  their  own  imperfections, 
and  they  were  full  of  individual  resource.  She  loved 
"books,  music,  painting,  and  her  fellow-creatures.  He 
shared  in  all  those  ts^tes.  She  was  Dutch  by  birth,  he 
Swiss.  Their  mutual  language  was  French,  and  she  was 
so  fully  abreast  of  the  Parisian  thou^t  of  her  day  that 
French  literature  claims  her  as  a  Frenchwoman.  "I 
should  like  to  be  a  native  of  the  world,"  was  her  own 
ardent  expression  of  nationaUty.  This  particular  paper  is 
<5oncemed  almost  wholly  with  the  story  of  her  marriage 
as  told  by  herself.  She  is  as  frank  in  the  expression  of 
her  ideas  regarding  it  as  she  is  about  everything  else,  and 
lier  charming  capacity  of  being  interested  must  infallibly 
interest  every  one  who  reads.  **  Not  a  moment  in  life  is 
indifferent  to  ne,"  &l*e  cries  ;  "  every  minute  is  happy  or 
unhappy.    Thty  are  all  something." 


THE   A  B  C    OF  MONEY. 

BY  ME.  ANDBEW  CARNBGIB. 

In  the  North  American  Heview  for  June,  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  contributes  twenty-eight  pages  to  set  forth  the 
true  doctrine  of  currency  in  such  a  way  that  the  way- 
faring man,  though  a  fool,  shall  not  err  therein.  He 
begins  by  stating,  what  is  not  generally  known,  that  the 
McKinley  Bill  has  hit  him  harder  than  almost  any  one 
else  in  the  United  States,  because  it  has  reduced  the 
duties  upon  iron  and  steel  by  20,  25,  and  30  per  cent. 
Mr.  Carnegie  is  a  thoroughgoing  advocate  of  the  gold 
standard.  As  a  treatise  upon  the  currency,  Mr.  Carnegie's 
paper  is  one  of  the  most  lucid  that  I  have  seen 
for  a  long  time.  It  is  too  long  to  summarise,  but 
any  one  who  is  interested  in  the  bi-metallist  controversy 
will  do  well  to  read  it.  Mr.  Carnegie  will  probably 
reprint  it,  and  distribute  it  broadcast  in  both  countries. 
Its  weak  point  is  the  assumption  that  gold  is  not  liable 
to  fluctuation  like  silver  or  any  other  commodity.  Ninety- 
two  per  cent,  of  the  business  of  the  United  States  is  done 
with  cheques  and  drafts,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  paper 
currency.  Silver  rose  from  96  to  121  as  the  result  of  the 
speculation  when  the  Silver  Bill  was  introduced ;  it  has 
now  fallen  from  121  to  97.  The  only  effect  of  that  legis- 
lation has  been  that  the  owners  of  unsaleable  silver  have 
succeeded  in  unloading  upon  the  American  Government 
390,000,000  dols.  of  &eir  silver.  Some  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  currency  question  mav  be  gained  from 
the  following  passage,  in  which  Mr.  Cfamegie  distinctly 
subordinates  protection  to  the  ^old  standard,  and  declares 
he  would  prefer  free  trade  to  bi-metallL^m : — 

Shall  we  discard  the  gold  basis,  or  even  endan^  it  ?  This 
is  the  question  before  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to-day. 

The  New  York  Evening  Pott  is  a  free-trade  organ,  but  it 
has  recently  said  that  it  would  rather  be  the  party  to  pass 
ten  McKinley  Bills  than  one  Silver  Bill  such  as  was  urged ; 
and  I,  a  Republican  and  a  believer  in  the  wisdom  of  protec- 
tion, tell  you  that  I  would  rather  give  up  the  McKinley  Bill 
and  pass  the  Mills  Bill,  if  for  the  exchange  I  could  have  the 
present  Silver  Bill  repealed  and  silver  treated  like  other 
metals.  In  the  next  presidential  campaign,  if  I  have  to  vote 
for  a  man  in  favour  of  silver  and  protection,  or  for  a  man  in 
favour  of  the  gold  standard  and  free  trade,  I  shall  vote  and 
work  for  the  latter,  because  my  judgment  tells  me  that  even 
the  tariff  is  not  half  so  important  for  the  good  of  the 
country  as  the  maintenance  of  the  highest  standard  for  the 
money  of  the  people. 


RESIDENTIAL  CLUBS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

Thb  current  number  of  Help  contains  a  description  of  a 
scheme  which  ought  to  succeed,  meeting  as  it  does  a  great 
want  in  the  shape  of  cheap  lodging  for  young  people  of 
both  sexes.  It  is  proposed  to  build  in  Kenninfi^ton,  in 
Hampstead,  and  in  the  City,  lar^e  residential  clubs  for 
voung  men  and  women,  which  will  be  conducted  on  the 
basis  of  co-operative  housekeeping,  and  will  supply  an 
excellently  furnished  room,  lighted  by  electricity,  reached 
by  an  elevator,  and  maintained  in  first-class  style  at  a  rent 
varying  from  10s.  to  18s.  a  week.  Each  block  of  building 
will  contain  300  or  400  rooms.  There  will  be  clubs  for 
young  men,  and  clubs  for  young  women,  and  while  the 
sexes  will  be  kept  apart  in  their  own  private  rooms,  they 
will  be  allowed  to  mix  together  in  the  reception-room,  the 
restaurant,  the  library,  and  reading-rooms. 
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THE  "ARENA"  AND  ITS  EDITOR, 


|i  HAVEin  previous  numbers  of  this  Review  described 
'   the  Forum  and  North  American^  now  it  is  the 
turn  of  the  Arena,    The  portrait  of  its  editor  I 

  reproduce  from  the  June  issue.    The  Arena  is 

not  yet  two  years  old,  but  it  has  ah-eady  established  a 
position  for  itself  in  the  first  line.  Mr.  Flower,  its  editor, 
impresses  his  personality  upon  its  pages,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  the  editors  of  either  the  Forum  or 


MB.  FLOWER,  EDITOR  OF  THE  "  ARENA. 

yorth  American,  If  we  may  judge  of  the  editor  from 
the  magazine  he  edits,  I  should  say  that  Mr.  Flower  is 
a  young  man  with  strong  S3anpathies  for  the  people,  and 
whose  humanitarian  instincts  have  not  ^et  crystallised  in 
any  definite  formula  in  politics  or  in  religion.  In  the  cur- 
rent number  he  describes  his  slumming  experiences  in  New 
York,  and  there  is  never  a  number  of  his  magazine  which 
does  not  bear  the  impress  of  the  mind  of  a  man  who  has 


been  down  into  the  social  depths.  But  Mr.  Flower  is  not 
a  socialist  properly  so-called.  He  has  great  sympathies 
with  socialism,  especially  in  its  protest  against  the  slavery 
of  women,  but  he  recoils  against  any  system  which 
destroys  liberty  and  cripples  individualism.  He  is  a 
man  with  an  open  mind,  who,  if  he  does  not  believe  in 
millionaires,  nevertheless  is  quite  open  to  believe  in 

f hosts.  He  does  not  bar  his  magazine  to  the  orthodox, 
ut  they  never  seem  to  be  quite  at  home  in  his 
pages.  He  is  a  spirit  in  revolt,  who  is  beating 
against  his  prison  bars,  and  does  not  yet  see  his 
way  out.  There  is  more  variety  of  a  certain  sort 
and  within  a  certain  range  in  his  magazine  than  in 
others  of  the  same  class.  The  tendency  of  American 
reviews,  with  the  exception  of  the  Forum  and  the  North 
American,  is  to  become  really  dull.  The  Arena  is  never 
dull,  although  it  is  sometimes  mad,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  it  sometimes  publishes  a  mad  article,  which, 
after  all,  is  rather  welcome  after  all  the  stodgy,  respect- 
able, dull  outpourings  which  occupy  so  much  space  in 
periodical  literature.  Mr.  Flower  has  a  good  deal  of  the 
instinct  of  the  journaUst  in  him,  and  he  has  from  time  to 
time  contrived  many  ingenious  devices  for  increasing  the 
interest  of  his  readers  in  the  magazine.  One  of  these  is 
the  "  No  Name  Series,"  which  obtains  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  each  article  is  anonymous,  and  prizes  are  offered 
for  guessing  the  identity  of  the  writer.  The  magazine  is 
devoted  to  the  free  discussion  of  living  issues  by  the 
ablest  thinkers  of  the  day.  The  Arena  numbers  amon^ 
its  contributors  some  of  the  best  modem  American  ana 
English  writers.  The  tendencies  of  the  Arena  are 
Kadical,  not  to  say  Socialist.  It  is  an  open  arena  for  the 
discussion  of  subjects  tabooed  by  the  Forum  and  the 
North  American,  The  editor  wisely  refuses  to  regard  the 
vital  and  dominat\jig  questions  of  human  society,  the  ri^ht 
and  wrong  relations  of  men  and  women,  as  lymg  outside 
the  sphere  of  a  high-class  review.  There  is  more 
audacity  about  the  Arena  than  in  its  older  rivals.  It 
has  an  open  mind  upon  every  subject,  from  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  to  the  scavenging  of  the  streets  ;  but  it 
has  a  tolerably  clear  conviction  that  whatever  else  may 
be  true,  the  conventional  orthodoxy  is  false,  whether  in 
economics,  morals,  politics,  or  religion.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
live  magazine,  with  more  of  the  American  woman  in  it 
than  any  of  its  rivals.  Special  prominence  is  given  to 
the  leading  moral,  social,  educational,  and  economic 
problems  agitating  society,  which  are  discussed  in  its 
pages.  Humorous  and  pathetic  sketches,  autobiographical 
notices,  historical  passages,  and  poems  are  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  magazine. 

The  Areiva  for  June  is  even  more  desperately  strenuous 
than  usual.  The  Rev.  Herber  Newton  writes  to  the 
editor : — 

Let  me  express  to  you  my  ardent  admiration  for  the  strong 
moral  tone  you  are  breathing  into  the  Arena.  It  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  hopeful  and  significant  signs  of  the  times 
that  two  such  magazines  as  the  Arena  and  the  Review  op 
Reviews  should  be  not  merely  devoted  to  letters,  but  power- 
ful agents  for  Social  Reform. 

Mr.  Newton  couples  us  together ;  but  although  I  am 
tolerably  strenuous,  I  cannot  hold  a  candle  to  Mr.  Flower, 
of  the  Arena.,  whose  magazine  from  first  page  to  last  page 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


is  straiued  almost  to  breaking  point  with  overcharged 
earnestness. 

IS  SUIC?IDE  THB  BETTBR  PART? 

The  most  striking  paper  is  William  A.  Dromgoole's 
short  story,  entitled  "The  Better  Part."  It  is  a  brief 
tale,  full  of  tragic  force,  of  an  orphan  girl  of  good  birth 
and  refinement,  who,  after  long  struggling  against  adverse 
circumstances,  found  herself  shut  up  to  starvation  or  vice 
and  committed  suicide.  The  story  is  called  "  The  Better 
Part,"  and  a  more  thoroughgoing  laudation  of  suicide 
has  seldom  appeared  of  late  years  : — 

Dear  heart  1  dear,  sad  soul  I  She  had  sought  her  refuge 
and  indeed  found  strength.  Strength!  I  brand  him  liar 
who  calls  it  other. 

One  band  lay  on  the  coverlid  beside  her,  and  one  upon  her 
breast  half  hidden  by  the  dark  blood-roses  covering  her 
heart.  And  that  heart  when  I  placed  my  ha^d  over  it — was 
stiU. 

Broken  !  who  dares  say  suicide  ?  I  say  it  was  the  grandest 
blow  that  weakness  struck  for  virtue — her  life,  offered  in  the 
name  of  outraged  womanhood.  The  choice  lay  open.  Shame 
or  suicide  I  and  like  the  real  woman  that  she  was,  she  made 
her  choice  for  virtue.  Conquered  by  fate,  overcome  by  adver- 
sity, those  who  should  have  been  helpers  turned  tempters. 
Who  dares  meet  God  in  his  soul  and  say  she  did  not  choose 
the  better  part  7 

IS  LUXURY  A  CRIME  ? 

Professor  Buchanan  publishes  the  first  part  of  his  paper 
entitled  *  *  Revolutionary  Measures  and  Neglected  Crimes, " 
in  which  he  denounces  the  chief  crime  as  ostentation. 
He  says  that  the  millionaire  who  spent  £147,000  upon 
his  stables  was  a  criminal,  for  the  sum  invested  at  seven 
per  cent,  would  permanently  sustain  a  reformatory  which 
would  rescue  fifty  waifs  from  the  slums  of  New  York 
every  year  until  the  end  of  time.  New  York  spends  a 
million  annuidly  on  flowers,  and  her  police  stations  shelter 
150,000  homeless  persons  every  year.  He  quotes  a 
remarkable  passage  from  one  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
speeches  on  tne  subject  of  the  danger  to  American  liberty 
of  the  accumulation  of  excessive  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  colossal  corporations  : — 

I  see  in  the  near  future  a  crisis  approaching  that  unnerves 
me  and  causes  me  to  tremble  for  the  safety  of  my  country. 
As  a  result  of  the  war,  corporations  have  been  enthroned,  and 
an  era  of  corruption  in  high  places  will  follow,  and  the  money 
power  of  the  country  will  endeavour  to  prolong  its  reign  by 
working  upon  the  prejudices  of  the  people  until  all  wealth  is 
aggregated  in  a  few  hiemds,  and  the  republic  is  destroyed.  I 
feel  at  this  moment  more  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  my 
country  than  ever  before,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  war.  God 
grant  that  my  suspicion  may  prove  groundless. 

SLUMMINO  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Under  the  title  of  "Society's  Exiles,"  the  editor 
describes  some  of  his  slumming  experiences  in  New  York, 
and  illustrates  his  paper  with  a  series  of  photographs 
taken  by  flash  light,  in  imderground  New  York. 
After  describing  what  has  been  done  in  Liverpool  and  in 
London  in  the  matter  of  the  housing  of  the  poor,  Mr. 
Flower  concludes  as  follows : — 

To  my  mind,  it  seems  far  more  practicable  for  philan- 
thropic monied  men  to  prosecute  this  work  as  a  business 
investment,  specifying  in  their  wills  that  rents  shall  not  rise 
above  a  figure  necessary  to  insure  a  fair  interest  on  the  money, 
rather  than  leave  it  for  city  governments,  as  in  the  latter 
case  it  would  be  in  great  danger  of  becoming  an  additional 
stronghold  for  unscrupulous  city  officials  to  use  for  political 
purposes.  I  know  of  no  field  where  men  with  millions  can 
so  bless  the  race  as  by  following  Mr.  Feabody*8  example  in 
our  great  cities.  If,  instead  of  willing  every  year  princely 
sums  to  old,  rich,  and  conservative  educational  institutions. 


which  already  possess  far  more  money  than  they  requhe 
wealthy  persons  would  bequeath  sums  for  the  erection  fA 
buildings  after  the  manner  of  the  Victoria  Square  or  the 
Peabody  Dwellings,  a  wonderful  transformation  would  soon 
appear  in  our  cities. 

WANTED,  A  NEW  COLUMBUS. 

Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  proclaims  that  the  time  is  ripe 
for  the  appearance  of  a  new  Columbus  who  will  reveal  to 
us  a  new  world,  material,  moral  and  religious.  He 
thinks  that  in  Keeley  there  may  be  a  possible  prophet 
who  has  discovered  a  new  law  that  substances  of  all 
kinds  are  specific  conditions  of  etherio  vortices.  If  we 
can  control  vibrations  we  can  create  substances,  and  in 
the  future  labour  for  daily  bread  will  be  unnecessary,  as 
bread  will  be  made  out  of  stones  by  the  mere  creation  of 
a  vibration.  Side  by  side  with  other  material  transfor- 
mations there  will  be  a  re-establishment  of  religion. 
Ecclesiastical  forms  and  dogmas  will  vanish,  and  nature 
will  be  recognised  as  a  lai^^ge  whereby  God  converses 
with  man. 

AN  ASTRONOMER  ON  SPIRITUALISM. 

M.  Camille  Flammarion  begins  a  paper  on  the  Un- 
known, in  which  he  describes  his  experience  in  the 
investigation  of  spiritual  phenomena.  It  is  the  work  of 
an  accomplished  man  of  science,  who  has  brought  to  the 
subject  a  candid  mind,  and  who  states  the  conclusions  at 
which  he  has  arrived  with  lucidity  and  precision.  He 
says : — 

Personally,  I  declare  that  I  have  not  yet  discovered  for 
myself  one  fact  which  proves  with  certainty  the  existence  of 
soul  as  separate  from  body. 

If  we  haye  no  clear  and  irrefutable  proofs,  we  have  still  the 
aid  of  a  goodly  number  of  observations,  establishing  the 
conclusion  that  we  are  compassed  about  by  a  set  of  phe- 
nomena, and  by  powers  differing  from  the  physical  order 
commonly  observed  day  by  day ;  and  these  phenomena  urge 
us  to  pursue  every  line  of  investigation  having  for  its  end  a 
psychical  acquaintance  with  human  nature. 

OTHER  ARTICLIS. 

Mr.  Julius  Chambers,  editor  of  the  ^eti?  ForJb 
Worlds  writes  on  "The  Chivalry  of  the  Press,*'  in  an 
article  the  chief  point  of  which  is  that  the  defeat  of 
Horace  Greeley  in  his  candidature  for  the  Presidency, 
represented  the  revolt  of  the  people  against  the  dictation 
of  the  press,  and  that  MacGahan,  the  war  correspondent, 
was  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  the  knight  errants  of  the 
newspaper.  He  concludes  by  maintaining  that  the 
newspaper  of  to-day,  evolved  from  rudimenti^  forms,  is 
a  splendid  and  heroic  organism.  The  Rev.  T.  E.  Allen 
discusses  the  question  whether  Spencer's  doctrine  of 
inconceivability  has  driven  religion  into  the  region  of 
the  unknowable. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  North  American  Heview  for  June  is  a  very  solid 
number.  It  opens  with  an  article  by  Mr.  Tracy,  Secre- 
tary for  the  Navy,  on  "Our  New  Warships,"  which 
describes  the  extraordinary  departure  which  the  United 
States  has  taken  in  naval  construction  since  1881.  It  is 
largely  a  reply  to  Mr.  White's  criticisms  on  the  defects 
of  the  American  ships. 

A  PLEA  FOR  COMPULSORY  GTBINA8TIC8. 

Lord  Meath  writes  on  "*Compulsory  Physical  Edu- 
cation," in  which  he  points  out,  that  what  with  trains 
and  trams  every  one  is  not  using  his  own  legs,  and  that, 
especially  in  America,  it  is  necessary  that  chUdren  should 
be  trained  in  gymnastics  as  well  as  in  drill : — 

Great  Britain  is  almost  the  only  great  European  Slate 
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which  does  not  insist  upon  its  school  authorities  caring  for 
the  bodies  as  well  as  the  brains  of  its  cMdren.  In  Germany, 
Fiance,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Switzerland  physical  instruc- 
tion is  compulsory  in  all  schools. 

Two  hours  a  week  compulsory  gymnastics  is  considered 
sufficient  in  Germany,  because  when  children  leaye  school 
they  pass  into  the  army.  But  as  in  England  there  is  no 
compulsory  military  service, 

we  most  not  be  satisfied  with  two  honrs  a  week,  which 
would  be  quite  inadequate,  but  must  endeavour  to  get  at 
least  an  hour  a  day  set  apart  for  physical  instruction  in  our 
national  schools — if  possible,  divided  into  two  half-hours, 
one  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon.  When  we  con- 
sider the  number  of  hours  a  day  which  it  is  thought  neces- 
sary that  British  public-school  boys  of  the  richer  classes 
should  spend  in  playing  athletic  games  in  the  open  air»  it 
cannot  be  said  to  be  excessive  if  we  ask  that  poor  city  children, 
who  have  little  or  no  means  of  exercising  their  limbs  in  this 
healthy  fashion,  shall  have  physical  exercise  for  an  hour  a 
day  under  the  direction  of  slolled  instructors. 

THE  LAW  AND  THE  LYNCHERS. 

Mr.  Greorge  T.  Curtis  discusses  various  questions  as  to 
the  bearings  of  international  law  upon  the  question  of  the 
recent  lynchings  in  New  Orleans.  He  entirely  approves 
of  Mr.  Blaine's  action.  He  says  that 
Italy  cannot  demand  that  the  United  States  Government 
shall  t^e  the  punishment  of  the  murderers  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  State  authorities ;  and  Mr.  Blaine  has  defined  with 
entire  precision  all  that  the  United  States  can  or  ought  to  do. 
He  has  declared  that,  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  local  autho- 
rities connived  at  the  doings  of  the  mob,  the  President  will 
ask  Congress  for  an  appropriation  of  money  to  indemnify  the 
fomilies  of  the  murdered  Italians  for  the  loss  of  their  lives. 
With  this  Italy  must  be  content. 

OTHB&  ARTICLES. 

There  is  a  pleasant  paper,  entitled,  *'AChat  About 
Newfoundland,"  by  Lady  Blake,  which  seems  to  be  in 
BO  me  things  a  curious  reproduction  of  Ireland  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Gen.  John  Gibbon  defends 
Gen.  Mead's  strat^y  at  Gettysburg  against  the  criticisms 
of  Gen.  Sickles.  The  shorter  papers  deal  with  Secretary 
Rusk  and  the  farmers,  changes  in  the  Ballot  Law,  the 
Relation  of  Floods  to  Forests,  the  Contagion  of  Leprosy. 


THE  FORUM. 

The  Forum  for  June  is  as  poor  a  number  as  the  editor 
has  ever  brought  out.  It  is  very  dull.  Its  only  new 
feature  is  the  introduction  of  a  list  of  the  new  books  of 
the  month,  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Review 
OF  Reviews,  but  not  so  complete.  There  are  three 
articles  avowedly  financial,  and  three  others  which  deal 
with  financial  subjects. 

A  RATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

President  W.  de  W.  Hyde  describes  the  Sargent 
system  of  physical  training,  which  at  a  cost  of  a  little 
more  than  three  pounds  gives  every  student,  not  hope- 
lessly handicapped  by  heredity  or  dissipation,  a  sound 
and  healthy  body.    Here  is  his  account  of  the  system  : — 

In  Bowdoin  CoUege  every  student  is  measured,  and  receives 
a  chart  in  which  his  line  is  drawn  and  a  handbook  in  which 
exercises  for  making  up  his  defects  are  prescribed  according 
to  the  Sargent  system.  Each  class  prepares  a  drill  for  the 
annual  athletic  exhibition,  and  we  maintain  a  ball  nine,  a 
football  team,  and  a  boat  crew.  Our  main  reliance,  however, 
for  physical  education  is  upon  athletic  exercises  under  the 
immediate  instruction,  direction,  and  control  of  the  director 
of  the  gymnasium.  The  Freshmen  receive  sufficient  military 
drill  to  give  them  erect  form  and  graceful  bearing,  and 
to  enable  the  class  to  be  directed  in  their  subsequent 
work  by  military  orders.   Club-swinging  is  taught  during 


the  remainder  of  the  year,  as  this  is  fotmd  to  be 
an  exercise  in  which  a  class  can  be  most  effectively 
brought  to  act  in  unity,  and  in  which  students  take 
enough  interest  to  keep  it  up  afterwards.  By  the 
end  of  the  Freshman  year  the  members  of  the  class  are 
able  to  stand  erect,  to  obey  orders,  to  keep  time,  and  to 
endure  without  fatigue  or  injury  a  half-hour  of  vigorous 
exercise.  During  the  first  half  of  the  Sophomore  year  the 
class  is  taught  the  elements  of  wrestling.  During  the  last 
half  of  the  year  the  same  is  done  in  boxing.  The  students 
practise  the  blows  and  guards,  and  learn  the  elements  of 
self-defence.  At  the  end  of  the  period  of  exercise  a  space 
of  a  minute  or  two  is  allowed  for  boxing  or  wrestling 
matches  between  the  pairs  who  have  been  practising  together. 
In  the  Junior  year  fencing  with  single  sticks  and  in  the 
Senior  year  fencing  with  foils  and  masks  are  taught  in  the 
same  manner. 

WANTED,  A  NEW  CONSENSUS  CREED. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Briggs,  who  was  recently  tried 
for  heresy,  urges  that  every  Christian  should  rally  to  the 
position  of  the  Anglican  Church,  that  the  Apostles'  Creed 
and  the  Nicean  Creed  are  sufficient.  In  attacking  the 
Westminster  Confession,  he  says  that  666  texts  quoted  as 
proofs  of  this  doctrine  are  from  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  248  from  the  Gospels, 
and  247  from  the  other  writers  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  aim  of  Christianity  is  to  march  forward  toward  the  full 
realisation  of  the  Christian  ideal.  We  should  use  our  utmost 
endeavour  to  construct  a  new  consensus  creed  that  will  better 
express  Christian  faith  than  the  old  creeds.  The  Alliance  of 
Presbyterian  Churches  is  approaching  this  problem  with  some 
degree  of  hopefulness  of  ultiuiate  success.  When  each  of  the 
great  alliances  of  Christian  denominations  has  reduced  its 
symbols  to  consensus  creeds,  it  will  be  easier  to  frame  a  coa« 
sensus  creed  in  which  all  may  unite. 

THE  SUBMERGED  AMERICANS. 

The  Hon.  William  McAdoo  maintains  that  the  extent 
to  which  America  is  being  submerged  by  the  pauper 
labour  of  Europe  is  due  to  the  protective  tariff  wmch 
compels  European  labour  and  capital  to  establish  itself 
inside  of  the  American  frontier.  The  only  result  of 
McKinleyism  is  to  transfer  the  foreign  competitor  to 
American  soil,  where  his  labour  competes  directly  with 
that  of  the  American  workmen,  and  his  ignorance 
threatens  the  institutions  of  the  English  -  speaking 
American. 

THE  APOTHEOSIS  OF  AMERICA. 

Ulysses  D.  Eddy  dons  the  prophet*s  mantle,  and 

Predicts  the  marvellous  future  of  the  American  Republic, 
'he  lirst  European  war,  he  sa3r8,  will  see  the  transference 
of  the  world's  surplus  capital  from  London  to  New  York. 
America  is  going  to  dominate  the  world,  not  only  com- 
mercially, but  also  in  art  and  literature. 

The  fittest  qualities  for  permanent  dominance,  gained  from 
the  mingling  of  the  blood  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  will 
have  survived.  Then  from  this  nation,  strengthened  in  char- 
acter, trained  in  intellect,  and  elevated  by  these  great  events, 
may  be  expected  works  of  genius  in  all  the  arts,  and  a  litera- 
ture of  fact  and  imagin^ition  such  as  the  world  has  not  yet 
seen. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

President  Francis  A.  Walker  discusses  the  Census  of 
1890  in  an  article  in  which  he  points  :  that,  instead  of 
reaching  a  hundred  million  population  in  1900,  the 
United  States  is  not  likely  to  contain  more  than  eighty 
million  inhabitants.    Mr.  Henry  Holt,  writing  on  the 

International  Copyright  Law,"  thinks  that  there  is 
more  chance  of  a  new  race  of  Irvings,  Longfellows,  Haw- 
thomes  and  Emersons  to  bring  us  &ck  from  Anglomania 
and  many  other  manias  to  our  owiL<^see  ways,  ^d  to  a 
new  delight  m  our  ownj^^^e^y  VjOOQIC 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

With  the  exception  of  a  somewhat  spread-eaglish 
prophecy,  couched  in  the  vein  of  genial  optimism,  con- 
cerning the  future  of  Australia,  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes, 
and  a  story  by  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  the  CoiUemporary 
is  this  month  somewhat  sombre. 

MR.  KIPLINOS  NEW  STORY. 

"The  Finest  Story  in  the  World,"  which  livens  up  the 
somewhat  solid  articles  of  a  strenuous  type  in  the  Con- 
temporary, is  by  Mr.  Rudyard  iCipling.  it  is  somewhat 
slight,  and  plays  with  the  fringes  of  the  immense  question 
of  reincarnation.  Charlie  Mears,  a  bank  clerk,  has  remi- 
niscences of  his  previous  life  without  being  conscious 
that  they  are  reminiscences.  He  described  with  vivid 
reality  the  life  which  he  lived  when  he  was  a  galley  slave, 
first  in  a  Greek  galley,  and  then  in  a  warship  of  the 
Vikings.  These  reminiscences  occur  in  a  haphazard 
fashion  and  finally  disappear  altogether  when  their 
subject  falls  in  love  with  a  tobacconist's  shop-girl.  The 
conception  upon  which  this  tale  is  based  opens  up  great 
possibilities  to  the  novelist.  I  have  only  known  two 
persons,  both  women,  who  firmly  believed  that  they  had 
a  conscious  memory  of  experiences  which  they  had  passed 
through  in  a  previous  state  of  existence.  In  this,  as  in 
other  respects,  Madame  Blavatzky  has  influenced  the 
thought  of  her  contemporaries  more  than  most  people 
realise. 

IN  DEFENCE  OF  NEWMAN. 

In  an  article  entitled  **  Philalethes  :  some  Words  on  a 
Misconception  of  Cardinal  Newman,"  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward 
devotes  nearly  twenty  pages  to  the  examination  of  Dr. 
Abbott's  contemptuous  estimate  of  Cardinal  Newman's 
position.  Mr.  Ward  rages  against  Dr.  Abbott,  whom  ho 
cannot  forgive  for  having  charged  Newman  with  immoral 
shiftiness.    Speaking  of  Dr.  Abbott's  book,  he  says : — 

But  such  a  work  as  this,  inaccarate  in  statement,  partisan 
in  character,  and  based  throughout  on  the  travesty  of  a  mis- 
conception of  the  man  whom  its  author  assails,  can  satisfy 
no  one  except  other  blind  partisans,  who  welcome  any 
attack  on  views  they  dislike,  caring  more  for  statements  in 
harmony  with  their  prejudices  than  for  statements  accurate 
in  fact.  As  a  serious  contribution  to  the  important  matters 
it  reviews  it  can  have  no  value,  whether  to  those  who  agree 
with  the  author's  conclusions  or  to  those  who  do  not. 

THE  JUBILEE  OF  **  PUNCH." 

On  the  17th  of  this  month  Punch  celebrates  its  jubilee, 
and  Mr.  Spielmann,  editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Art,  con- 
tributes an  historical  article  under  the  title  of  Fvnch 
and  his  Artists."  The  paper,  which  is  full  of  detail  of  the 
biographical  historical  order,  is  one  which  it  is  impossible 
to  summarise.  He  quotes  from  Mr.  Birket  Forster  a 
6t%tement  that  the  workmen  all  thought  the  title  Pinxch  a 
very  stupid  one.  Mr.  Tenniel's  first  drawing  appeared 
in  1850.  He  has  designed  some  two  thousand  cartoons, 
to  say  nothing  of  minor  work.  He  became  first  known 
to  Flinch  by  his  illustrations  of  ^sop's  Fables.  Du 
Maurier,  who  joined  in  1860,  has  done  drawings  of  all 
kinds  to  the  number  of  five  thousand.  Mr.  Linley  Sam- 
bourne  made  his  d^but  in  1867,  and  has  since  then  had 
three  thousand  five  hundred  drawings  in  Punch.  Mr. 
Spielmann  says  of  Funch : — 

It  is  more  than  a  comic  journal ;  it  is  and  has  been  for 
fifty  years  a  school  of  wood-drawing,  of  pen-draughtsman- 
ship, and  wood-engraving  of  the  first  rank;  nay,  it  is  a 
school  of  art  in  itself.  The  effect  of  its  art  teaching  has 
been  widely  felt,  and  on  this  ground  alone  its  doings  should 


command  interest  and  justify  a  close  examination  into  its  rifl» 
and  progress. 

THE  JUBILEE  OF  THE  TONIC  SOL-FA. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Curwen,  writing  oa  the  jubilee  of  the  tonic 
sol-fa  system,  quotes  a  saying  of  a  Dublin  Catholic 
organist,  to  the  effect 

that  the  simple  and  imperfect  attempt  to  join  in  Presbyterian, 
church  song  week  by  week,  did  more  to  train  the  voice  and 
ear  than  all  the  listening  to  good  music  in  Roman  Catholia 
churches. 

Of  the  importance  of  music  in  popular  culture  Mr. 
Curwen  strongly  insists,  strengthening  his  argument  by 
a  quotation  from  an  address  delivered  from  the  new  chair 
of  music  at  the  university  of  Melbourne  by  Mr.  Marshall. 
Hall:— 

Music,  as  Mr.  Hall  insists,  is  an  idealised  language 
of  the  emotions,  capable  of  arousing,  purifying  and 
sustaining  these.  The  emotions  are  the  backbone  of  life, 
Man  is  not  what  he  knows,  but  what  he  feels  ;  his  emo- 
tions are  a  part  of  his  physical  being,  to  be  guided  into 
right  or  wrong  channels;  active  agents  for  good  or  evil, 
possible  to  deprave,  but  impossible  to  suppress.  The  world 
suffers  not  from  too  much  emotion,  but  from  too  little.  The 
ideal  man  is  one  whose  emotions  are  strong,  trained  to- 
flow  in  the  right  channels  and  equals  of,  not  slaves  to,  his- 
will.  Music  possesses  unexampled  power  to  stimulate  and 
control  our  emotions.  Hence  the  place  of  the  popular 
musical  educationist  among  national  benefactors.  To- 
scatter  a  love  of  music  bioadcast,  to  open  the  gates  of 
musical  life  to  the  masses,  is  to  tame  and  humanise,  to- 
increase  the  store  of  national  self-control,  to  lift  and  purify 
the  national  current  of  feeling. 

This  is  all  very  fine,  but  the  Philistine  will  remark 
that  musical  people  as  a  class  certainly  do  not  possess 
any  unexampled  power  of  stimulating  or  controlling  their 
emotions.  They  are  very  much  like  other  people  ;  as  for 
practical  work  of  self-control,  elevation  and  purification, 
they  are  certainly  not  above  the  average. 

TWO  VIEWS  OF  THE  EDUCATION  QUESTIOX. 

Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley  writes  on  the  Free  Educatioit 
Bill,  specifying  ten  points  in  which  the  Government 
Education  Bill  ought  to  be  amended,  without  raising  the 
question  of  public  against  private  management.  He 
thinks  that  the  BiU  gives  to  denominationalism  what  will 
tend  to  make  the  Establishment  odious  and  unpopular, 
and  thereby  hasten  disestablishment.  Mr.  Samuel  Smith 
publishes  a  plea  for  continuation  schools.  In  studying 
the  systems  in  Geimany  and  Switzerland  he  was- 
impressed  with  the  enormous  improvement  of  the  con- 
tinuation system  of  education  wnich  in  Germany  ha» 
almost  extirpated  the  class  of  ragged  and  pauper  children. 
Mr.  Smith  appeals  for  a  lengthening  of  the  school  age, 
but  he  chiefly  advocates  the  immediate  establishment  of 
continuation  classes,  which  would  bridge  over  the  interval 
between  thirteen  and  sixteen.  The  tendency  of  opinion 
in  Germany  is  to  make  attendance  at  continuation, 
schools  universally  compulsory. 


Thomas  Binney—Mr.  Birchenough,  in  the  Primitive 
Methodist  Quarterly  Review  for  Ju^,  has  an  article  on 
Thomas  Binney,  who  was  in  many  ways  the  greatest  Con- 
gregational minister  that  this  century  has  produced. 
Many  Congregationalists,  who  owe  much  to  the  old  man 
eloquent,  will  be  glad  to  read  this  tribute  to  him  whose 
Ufe,  as  Mr.  Birchenough  says,  was  an  inspiration,  and  his 
sermons  a  spiritual  tonic.  ^  ^  r^T  ^ 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  is  hardly  an  average  number. 
I  quote  elsewhere  some  extracts  from  Sir  James  Stephen's 
paper  on  Gambling  and  the  Law. 

HOW  TO  TTTILISS  THE  NAVAL  VOLXTNTEESS. 

The  best  article  is  the  shortest ;  it  is  written  by  Mr. 
Arnold  Foster,  to  whom  the  navy  owes  a  great  debt,  and 
who  in  his  way  has  done  as  much  as  any  one  of  his  years 
to  strengthen  the  services  and  to  improve  the  naval 
strength  of  this  Empire.  The  subject  of  his  paper  is  the 
proposed  destruction  of  the  naval  volunteers,  against  which 
he  lifts  up  his  voice  on  high,  and  protests  with  an  emphasis 
which  will  command  the  sympathy  of  any  rational  being. 
Any  more  demented  folly  than  that  recommended  by 
Admiral  Tryon's  committee  hasseldom  disgraced  the  British 
Admiralty.  Mr.  Arnold  Foster  proposes,  instead  of 
taming  the  naval  volunteers  into  Marines  to  develop 
them  by  placm^  at  their  disposal  the  hundred  ex-first 
class  torpedo  boats  which  are  now  laid  up  as  so  much 
lumber  in  various  dockyards.  He  would  supply  a  torpedo 
boat  to  each  port  on  condition  that  the  naval  volunteers 
undertook  to  provide  two  complete  crews  to  keep  the 
vessel  in  order  and  the  crews  in  efficienc}'.  Thb  or  some 
similar  proposal  ought  to  be  adopted.  It  is  unpardonable 
if  we  ulow  professional  jealousy  to  stifle  the  volunteer 
movement  in  the  navy. 

THE  ARMY  AS  A  PUBLIC  DEPARTMENT. 

General  Sir  John  Chesney  has  a  long  paper  of  twenty 
pages,  in  which  he  propounos  his  scheme  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  administration  of  the  army.  Long  as  his 
paper  is,  it  is  onlv  the  first  part  of  his  whole  treatise,  and 
tiie  second  instalment  is  promised  on  a  future  occasion. 
Bis  idea  is  embodied  in  the  following  paragraph : — 

The  first  reform  needed  is  a  readjustment  of  the  relations 
between  the  permanent  heads  of  departments  and  the 
Minister  of  the  day,  and  a  proper  allocation  of  their  relative 
responsibilities  to  Parliament.  Until  and  unless  this  primary 
reform  is  carried  out,  all  minor  reforms,  sach  as  the  redistri- 
bation  of  duties  between  departments  within  the  office,  or  the 
substitution  of  one  title  or  office  for  another,  will  prove 
insufficient  and  ineffectual,  the  administration  of  the  army 
will  continue  to  be  defective,  and  the  country  will  fail  to  get 
value  for  the  money  it  spends  on  it.  What  is  wanted  is  a 
system  under  which  the  Minister,  instead  of  professing  to  do 
everything  himself,  shall  supervise  the  conduct  of  the 
business  by  others,  giving  the  final  decision  where  that  is 
needed,  and  acting  as  the  intermediate  agent  between  Par- 
liament and  the  department.  Let  this  change  be  made,  and 
responsibility  will  then  have  a  definite  meaning,  and  be  dis- 
tributed in  a  rational  way. 

HOW  TO  PROVID2  OPEN  SPACES  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

Robert  Hunter,  in  his  paper  on  Fair  Taxation  of 
Ground  Bents,  has  got  hold  of  a  good  idea  for  the 
preservation  of  open  spaces  for  the  people.  He  would 
provide  them  by  la3dng  down  a  law  that  fifty  acres  of 
open  space  should  be  left  free  for  recreation  and  public 
gardens  in  every  square  mile  and  a  half  that  is  built 
upon ;  that  is  to  say,  as  London  increases  at  the  rate  of 
one  and  three-quarters  square  miles  per  annum,  the  open 
spaces  of  London  should  be  increased  at  least  by  fifty 
acres  per  annum.  He  would  obtain  the  funds  for  this  by 
taxing  the  unearned  increment  now  paid  in  ground  rents 
to  the  l^dlord. 

A  tenth  of  the  new  ground-rents  is,  therefore,  the  least 
that  London  can  ask,  while  perhaps  it  might  be  inex- 
pedient to  ask  more. 

One-tenth  of  the  estimated  increased  rental  of -£123.278 
would  be  £12,327.    One  would  not  do  much  with  £12,000, 


but  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  would  be  the  produce  of 
the  tax  for  the  first  year  only.  In  the  second  year  the 
income  of  the  Open  Space  Fund  would  be  £24,000,  and  at 
the  end  of  twenty  years  it  would  be  £240,000 ;  at  the  end 
of  thirty  years,  £360,000. 

Our  proposal  is,  then,  that  a  tax  of  two  shillings  in  the 
pound  should  be  imposed  on  all  ground-rents  or  increased 
annual  land  values  derived  from  the  erection  of  houses  on 
land  hitherto  uncovered. 

THE  WILD  WOMEN  AS  POLITICLANS. 

Mrs.  Ljmn  Linton  is  now  perpetually  on  the  war-path 
against  her  own  sex.  Her  latest  idea  of  what  is  just  and 
expedient  in  the  campaign  on  which  she  has  entered  is  to 
describe  those  ladies  who  advocate  woman's  sufirage  as 
wild  women,  from  which  I  suppose  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton 
thinks  herself  a  tame  specimen  of  her  sex.  This  pro- 
bably consoles  her  for  having  missed  the  vocation  which 
she  says  is  the  raison  d'itre  of  women.  Mrs.  Jjpm 
Linton, although  a  wife,  has  never  been  a  mother ;  possibly 
this  is  one  cause  of  the  bitter  shrewishness  with  wn^ch  she 
pursues  all  those  who,  bein^  mothers,  are  also  politicians. 
Another  shrewish  touch  m  the  present  article  is  one 
in  which  she  declares  that  if  England  were  to  enfranchise 
women  it  would  become  a  hag  ridden  "  country.  If  we 
go  on  at  this  rate  we  shall  soon  have  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton 
described  as  an  old  hag;  which  would  be  very  impoUte  and 
improper;  but  would  it  be  more  so  than  this  application  of 
"  hag  ridden  '*  to  our  School  Boards  and  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians, merely  because  woman  can  elect  and  be  elected  to 
these  bodies? 

WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE  TO  IBfPEOVE  CUB  WOODLANDS? 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  once  more  makes  his  moan  over 
the  deploi-able  backwardness  of  England  in  providing  for 
the  preservation  of  forests  and  the  improvement  of  our 
woodlands.  The  article  leads  up  to  the  following  practical 
suggestion : — 

The  first  step  in  the  right  direction  will  be  taken  (if 
possible,  let  it  be  during  the  present  summer)  by  summoning 
a  meeting  in  London  of  landowners  and  others  interested  in 
the  matter,  to  discuss  the  position  and  to  take  counsel  with 
the  managers  of  the  English  and  Scottish  Arboricultural 
Societies,  with  the  view  of  securing  their  co-operation  in 
undertaking  the  work  which  the  Select  Committee  has 
rightly  described  as  necessary,  the  neglect  of  which  is  dis- 
creditable. 

OTHEB  ABTICLES. 

The  dialogue  of  Mr.  Champion,  entitled  A  Labour 
Incjuiry, "  is  as  unsatisfactory  and  inconclusive  as  those 
which  preceded  it.  As  all  roads  lead  to  Home,  so  with 
Mr.  Champion  all  discussions  on  social  questions  lead 
to  the  compulsory  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Lord  contributes  an  interesting  historical 
study  of  Pasquale  de  PaoH,  who  invited  the  British  to 
seize  Corsica  and  then  made  the  island  too  hot  for  them. 
An  Indian  Rajah  dwells  lovingly  upon  the  industries  of 
ancient  India  in  the  hope  of  persuading  the  Indian 
Government  to  do  something  for  the  industries  of  the 
country.  Dr.  Jessop  gives  us  a  "Rustic  Retrospect, 
1799,"  which  is  not  quite  up  to  his  usually  high  standard. 
The  Rev.  J.  Guinness  Rogers  discourses  upon  the  Congre- 
gational Council.  Mr.  Rennell  Rodd  introduces  to  the 
English  readers  the  poet  of  the  Klephts,  "Aristoteles 
Valaoritis."  Mr.  G.  H.  Reid,  of  New  South  Wales, 
briefly  explains  the  constitution  of  the  proposed  common- 
wealth of  Austraha,  and  Mr.  Boulton  reports  a  conversa- 
tion which  he  had  with  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  some 
years  ago,  in  which  the  federator  of  the  Dominion  ex- 
pressed a  confident  belief  in  the-eertainty  ol  the  federa- 
tion of  the  Empire.  Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

Mb.  Fbakk  Harris,  having  begun  to  write,  seems 
disposed  to  keep  it  up.  His  story,  Montes,  the 
Matador,"  is  a  great  improvement  upon  "  The  Modem 
Idyll,"  which,  but  for  its  unpleasant  motif,  wovld  never 
have  attracted  an^  attention.  The  story  of  Montes, 
although  culminatmg  in  jealousy  and  deadly  revenge  in 
the  last  two  pages,  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  life  of  a  matador.  It  may  be  noticed  that  here,  as 
in  "  The  Modem  Idyll,"  Mr.  Harris  makes  his  woman 
absolutely  detestable,  false,  selfish,  and  immoral  Perhaps 
in  his  next  attempt  he  will  give  us  a  female  less  wortny 
of  perdition,  otherwise  the  uncharitable  will  say  that  he 
knows  no  other  women,  which  would  be  unjust. 

THE  CREDIT  OF  AUSTBAUA. 

Sir  George  Baden-Powell  defends  Australian  bonds  as 
a  security  against  the  criticisms  of  Mr.  Fortescue.  He 
makes  out  a  very  good  case  for  Australian  credit,  and 
one  remarkable  fact  which  he  mentions  may  be  noted  for 
the  enlightenment  of  the  British  taxpayer.  In  speaking 
of  the  assets  of  the  Colonies  he  points  out  that  the^r  own 
1,600  million  acres  of  Crown  Lands,  the  upset  price  of 
i«hich  stands  at  20s.  an  acre ;  and  if  you  reckon  only  one 
quarter  of  this  area  as  worth  that  it  is  equivalent  to  a 
dowry  thrown  to  the  colonists  bv  the  mother  country  of 
the  value  of  half  our  National  Debt.  Another  fact  is 
that  the  population  of  four  millions  in  Australia  has  an 
over-sea  trade  which  already  equals  that  of  England  with 
the  forty  miUion  inhabitants  of  France. 

ARE  WE  TO  BE  EATEN  VP  BY  THE  JEWS? 

Mr.  S.  H.  Jayes,  in  an  article  on Foreign  Pauper  Immi- 
Ration,"  states  the  case  strongly  in  favour  of  passing  an 
interdict  on  the  free  flow  of  Polish  Jews  into  England. 
He  points  out  that  these  immigrants  are  supposed  to  be, 

2*  ^htly  or  wrongly,  responsible  for  the  sweating  sprstem. 
e  warns  us  that  Bums,  Tillet,  and  Mann,  could,  if  thev 
pleased,  start  a  Judenhetze  in  the  East  End  to- 
morrow : — 

Let  the  politicians  look  to  this  question.  The  agitators 
have  taken  it  up :  the  strike-leaders  are  discussing  it.  At 
present  it  is  a  manageable  problem ;  but  if  it  were  neglected 
much  longer  we  may  witness  in  civilised  England  scenes  not 
greatly  unlike  those  outbursts  of  popular  perBecution  which 
have  recently  shocked  us  in  the  Ionian  Islands  —followed,  at 
no  distant  date,  by  summary  measures  of  similar  aim  with 
those  now  adopted  by  the  Russian  Government.  That  would 
not  be  so  much  a  disgrace  to  our  civilisation  as  a  reproach 
to  our  short-sighted  legislators. 

READING  FOR  SIR  W.  OORDOST-CUMMING. 

Mr.  Edward  Delille  has  a  pleasantly  written  article 
absolutely  unintelligible  to  those  who  do  not  know 
how  to  play  at  cards,  entitled  "  Cardaharping  in  Paris.'' 
He  introduces  it  as  follows : — 

Paris  is  the  home  of  baccarat;  in  Parisian  soil  the 
weed  first  sprouted,  and  has  ever  since  rankly  flourished. 
Where  baccarat  is  most  played,  there  as  a  logical  result 
cheating  is  most  rife.  The  present  article  is  an  attempt 
to  exemplify  and  explain  some  of  the  least  known  and 
most  peculiar  modes  of  cheating  practised  in  the  Parisian 
hells. 

SIR  JOHN  MACDONALD. 

Mr.  Colmer,  who  wrote  the  admirable  sketch  of  Sir 
John  Macdonald  which  we  published  three  months  ago, 
contributes  to  the  Fortnightly  a  more  finished  sketch  of 
th3  great  Canadian.   Mr.  Colmer  says : — 

There  is  little  doubt  that  he  had  the  true  conception  of 
xrh  It  Imperial  Federation  must  be,  and  that  in  his  utterances 
ILs  tiic  solution  of  the  problem— a  galaxy  of  nations,  under 


one  sovereign,  having  complete  local  government,  united 
together  for  commercial  development,  for  offence  and  defence, 
and  with  one  voice  in  foreign  affairs.  His  Imperialism  was. 
strong  and  unswerving,  and  formed  -the  keynote  of  his^ 
career. 

A  CYCLINO  CLUB. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Macredy  has  an  enthusiastic  paper  on: 
Cvding.''  He  is  a  Dublin  man,  and  is  very  proud  that 
Ireumd  invented  the  pneumatic  tyre.  He  says  that  more 
people  cycle  in  Dublin,  in  proportion  to  the  population^ 
than  in  any  other  lar^  city  in  the  world.  He  gives  a  verr 
pleasant  account  of  his  cycling  club,  which  is  wdl  worth, 
reading. 

A  PLEA  FOR  MORS  ANNEXATIONS. 

Mr.  Edward  E.  OUver  in  his  paper  on  the  ''North  West 
Frontier  of  India,''  strongly  advocates  the  annexation  of  all 
tho  border  tribes.  If  they  are  not  annexed  he  maintains 
that  we  shall  always  have  to  look  forward  to  an  endless 
series  of  punitive  expeditions,  but  if  once  British  authority 
was  established  on  both  sides  of  the  hills  peace  and  pros- 
perity would  result,  fresh  recruiting  ^und  would  be 
opened  up  for  the  Empire,  and  hill  stattons  innumerable, 
would  be  obtained  for  our  troops. 

WITH  KING  GUNGUNHANA. 

Mr.  Dennis  Doyle  describes  Gazaland  and  its  king.  He 
seems  to  think  that  as  we  will  not  take  Gun^nhana 
imder  our  protection  South  African  whites  will  form  a 
republic  in  nis  territory  with  his  consent,  and  will  make 
short  work  of  the  Portuguese.  He  has  about  60,000  of 
the  best  fighting-men  in  South  Africa,  and  it  will  require 
little  stiffening  with  white  colonists  to  dispose  of  the- 
Portuguese. 


THE  NEW  REVIEW. 

The  Neio  Review  for  July  is  a  fair  average  number,  with 
nothing  exceptionally  brilliant  in  it.  The  most  readable 
article  is  Mdlle.  Blaze  de  Bui^*8  sketch  of  Guv  de- 
Maupassant,  some  of  whose  stones  she  tells,  descnbing 
him  as  the  physiologist  and  real  exponent  of  his  time, 
which,  in  France,  is  the  age  of  sdenoa.  Count  Tolstors 
paper  on  the  ^*  Right  of  Revolution  ^  is  rimply  a  re-state- 
ment of  his  old  thesis  that  no  one  has  any  right  to  use 
force  under  any  conditions  or  under  any  pretext  whatever. 
M.  Camille  Flammarion,  in  his  paper  on  "  Photography  of 
the  Heavens,''  waxes  ecstatic  over  the  enormous  possibili- 
ties of  photography  as  applied  to  astronomy.  Who  knows, 
says  M.  Flammarion,  but  some  day  in  a  photographic  view 
of  Venus  or  Mars,  some  new  method  of  an^sis  may  be- 
discovered  to  see  their  inhabitants.  Photography  is  a 
new  eye  which  transports  us  across  the  mfinite  and 
enables  us  at  the  same  time  to  trace  the  periods  of  past 
eternity.  Mr.  Tuckerman  demonstrates  once  more  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  slave  market  in  Constantinople,  where- 
white  slaves  are  sold  to  this  day.  Mr.  Edward  Clodd 
discourses  on  the  spiritual  essence  in  man  from 
the  point  of  view  of  one  who  does  not  beUeve  in  such  an 
essence.  Francis  Provost's  "  Hyperboreans  of  To-day  "  is 
an  account  of  Countess  Platoff.  lliere  are  the  inevitable 
papers  on  education,  one  by  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  who 
b^an  bv  liking  the  Bill,  but  now  fears  it  may  do  great 
evil,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley,  who  maintains 
that  the  Bill  is  drawn  primanly  m  the  interost  of  managers- 
and  secondarily  in  that  of  the  parents.  Lord  Rayleifh 
discusses  electric  lighting  in  London  somewhat  in  tne 
abstract,  while  Mr.  E.  Vincent,  dealing  with  the  question 
of  gas,  decides  that  the  experience  of  Birmingham  showa 
that  a  municipality  can  manage  its  own  gas  works  well, 
and  therefore  London  gas  may  be^4]|tnded  over  to  the 
control  of  the  London  County  CpuisiL 
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The  Atlantic  Monthly.— '*  The  Lady  of  Fort  St.  John  " 
18  the  new  serial  which  begins  this  number,  by  Mary  H. 
Catherwood.  The  scene  is  Nova  Scotia,  the  Arcadia  of 
Evangeline  in  the  early  days  of  the  colony.  There  are 
two  papers  on  Rome,  one  by  Rodolfo  Lanciani,  the 
archaeologist,  describing  underground  Rome,  and  the 
other  by  Mr.  Spielmann  in  praise  of  modem  Rome,  even 
after  the  demolition  which  has  been  wrought  in  the  city 
by  its  present  owners.    Mr.  Spielmann  says : — 

All  that  is  most  modem  is  most  execrable;  all  that  is 
oldest  is  most  execrated  and  profaned.  The  new  barbarians 
who,  in  the  present  dispensation,  swoop  down  from  cisalpine 
Gaul,  reared  in  the  civic  ideals  of  Genoa  and  Turin,  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  monumental  records  of  Rome,  and  no 
conception  of  anything  to  replace  them.  The  Rome  of  1870 
was  dirty,  but  dignified ;  inconvenient  for  people  with 
modem  tastes,  but  most  comfortable  for  those  who  had 
adapted  themselves  to  its  mediaeval  ways.  The  Rome  of 
1890  is  comfortable  for  nobody;  the  acres  of  new  palaces 
that  were  to  be  are  mainly  huge,  ugly  tenement  houses, 
stuccoed  flimsies,  abhorrent  without  and  inhospitable  within 
— a  tasteless  wast«,  where  the  highest  virtue  is  fragility  and 
the  noblest  destiny  demolition. 

''The  Story  of  a  Long  Inheritance,"  explains  the 
genesis  of  the  tornado.  Miss  Repplier  describes  English 
railway  fiction.  It  is  a  view,  not  at  all  appreciative,  of 
the  popular  penny  literature  which  supplies  railway 
reading  to  the  great  majority  of  railway  travellers. 
Octave  Thanet  describes  Plantation  Life  in  Arkansas, 
and  gives  us  a  vivid  social  picture  of  the  south,  which  has 
come  into  existence  after  the  war.  Mr.  McCracken,  in  a 
paper  on  the  "  Neutrality  of  Switzerland,^'  suggests  that 
we  might  with  advantage  extend  the  system  of  neutrali- 
sation to  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  Egjrpt.  Switzer- 
land, he  says,  is  the  type  of  Europe  that  is  yet  to  be,  and 
the  formula  for  the  future  is  the  Helvetianising  of  the 
Continent. 

The  Parents'  Review.— In  the  Fesole  Club  papers 
for  the  month  Mr.  Collin^ood  elucidates  the  mysteries 
of  "  tree  touch."*  Dr.  Sdiarff,  of  the  Dublin  Museum,  a 
specialist,  mves  "Snails  and  Slugs"  the  benefit  of  a 
bearing.  Mr.  Hoare,  an  authority  on  the  subject, 
has  an  interesting  sketch  of  that  vivid  personality  of  the 
antique  world,  the  "Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression."  The 
•evolution  of  Max  PauU  is  pursued  through  the  boule- 
versement  of  ideas  attending  the  French  Revolution. 
In  a ^ paper  on  "Bible  Lemons"  the  editor  traces 
to  its  root  the  general  laxity  which  prevails  with 
regard  to  religious  instructions  in  the  upper  and  middle 
•classes ;  and  Lady  Laura  Ridding,  in  a  paper  on  "  The 
Woman's  League,"  presses  on  all  women  the  duty  of 
maintaining  a  pure  standard  of  morality  in  the  world  and 
in  the  house. 

The  Leisure  Hour.— The  Leisure  Hour  for  July  is  a 
-very  good  number.  The  author  of  the  "Dead  Man's 
Diary "  writes  a  very  beautiful  Uttle  tale,  "  The  Garden 
of  Grod,"  n  story  for  children  from  eight  to  eighty.  Mr. 
W.  J.  Gordon  contributes  a  paper  full  of  facts  and  figures 
-on  "  Sea  Perils  in  Instance  and  Percentage."  Professor 
Blackie*s  "Song  of  Death"  is  better  verse  than  often 
appears  under  such  a  head.  Miss  Seguin  describes 
Francois  Poyeras  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Montyon 
Prize.  Mr.  G.  Millan  gives  an  interesting  account  of  two 
London  prisons,  Millbank  and  Wormwood  Scrubs.  Every 
«ell  in  Millbank  cost  £500,  and  the  history  of  the  prison 
is  the  signal  illustration  of  the  hot  and  cold  fits  which 
aucoeed  each  other  in  the  administration  of  our  prisons. 

Scribner.— The  first  place  in  Scrilmer  for  July  is  de- 
voted to  an  article  on  tne  Speed  of  Ocean  Steamers,  by 
Mr.  A.  £.  Seaton.   It  is  copiously  illustrated  by  a  series 


of  instantaneous  photographs.  Mr.  Seaton  does  not  think 
that  the  Atlantic  is  likely  to  be  crossed  much  more 
rapidly  than  at  present.  The  distance  is  done  in  140 
hours  ;  to  reduce  that  by  20  would  reouire  an  increase 
in  power  of  62  per  cent.,  and  in  fuel  consumption  of 
38  per  cent.  The  most  interesting  and  out-of-the-way 
paper,  however,  is  that  in  which  John  H.  Wigmore 
describes  the  operation  of  starting  a  parliament  in  Japan, 
Such  a  thing  can  only  be  done  once  in  a  nation's  lifetime, 
and  it  is  well  to  have  Mr.  Wigmore's  account  of  it. 
An  illustrated  paper  describing  life  in  an  old  Danish 
town  contrasts  with  Mr.  POcher's  picture  of  out- 
lawry on  the  Mexican  border.  It  is  almost  a  daily 
occurrence  to  find  in  a  Mexican  town  one  or  two  murdered 
bodies  lying  in  the  streets. 

The  Cosmopolitan.— The  Cosmopolitan  for  July  is 
again  a  capital  number,  containing  matter  full  of  interest 
for  English  readers.  The  lady  who  writes  of  "  Country 
Life  in  Honduras  "  would  delight  the  heart  of  General 
Booth,  who  has  more  than  once  thought  of  settling  an 
agricultural  colony  on  the  uplands  of  Central  America. 
The  writer  says  : — 

There  are  persons  who  assert  in  aU  seriousness  that 
Honduras  was  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Certainly  it  might  be 
made  as  beautiful  as  that  paradise,  if  skilful  human  hands 
would  aid  the  rich  endowments  nature  has  lavished  on  this 
inter-tropical  country.  Never  were  more  fertile  valleys,  more 
genial  suns,  softer  breezes,  fairer  skies  by  day  or  lovelier  by 
night,  than  these. 

Miss  Bisland  has  a  charmingly  illustrated  ^per  on 
London  Charities.  Mr.  Waddle  describes  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  in  an  article  entitled  **A 
Modem  Crusade,"  illustrated  by  portraits  of  Miss 
WiUard  and  her  leading  associates.  The  article  on 
"Two  Modem  Knights  Errant"  describes  the  adven- 
tures of  Gushing  in  the  Navy  and  Custer  on  the  land. 
Mr.  Lawler  describes  "The  Diamond  Fields  of  South 
AMca  "  in  an  article  which  contains  the  usual  illustrations. 
I  am  glad  to  see  an  announcement  that  Amelie  Rives's 
new  novel  is  to  begin  in  the  next  number.  It  is  entitled 
"  According  to  St.  John,"  and  will  embody  the  result  of 
her  life  in  Europe. 

EB,rper,—Harper  has  a  frontispiece,  the  face  of  an  old 
friend,  in  Oliver  Wendell  Hobnes,  very  beautifully  exe- 
cuted in  Harper's  best  style.  Col.  Dodge  has  a  third 
paper  on  American  Riders,  which  is  full  of  interest,  not 
only  to  horsemen,  but  also  to  the  general  reader.  Mr. 
Brander  Mathews,  in  a  paper  on  "Briticisms  and 
Americanisms,"  maintains  that  no  one  can  say  what  the 
English  of  the  future  may  be,  that  the  existence  of 
Briticisms,  Americanism,  and  Australianism,  is  a  sign  of 
vitality,  and  to  declare  a  single  standard  of  speech  is 
impossible.  Mr.  Theodore  Child  describes  the  republic 
of  Paraguay,  one  of  the  least  known  of  South  American 
States.  Mr.  Walter  Besant  describes  "  London — Saxon 
and  Norman,"  with  views  of  some  London  churches. 
The  copiously  illustrated  paper  on  the  Warwickshire 
Avon  is  continued.  A  new  novel  by  Mr.W.  D.  Howells, 
"  The  Imperative  Duty  "  is  begun  in  this  number. 

In  the  Sunday  at  Home  there  are  two  curious  maps  of 
Protestant  France  showing  the  division  of  the  Protest- 
ant churches  connected  with  the  state  iii  France,  as  well 
as  one  showing  the  Protestant  Missions  and  Free 
Churches.  The  Reformed  Church  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  south  of  Fiance,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marseilles. 
The  Augsburg  Confession  is  on  the  Gemian  frontier, 
while  the  Protestant  Missions  and  Free  Churches  are 
scattered  over  the  whole  countijj,  j|gnH|(M|^uig 
Brittany.  ^^^HL 
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CROMWELL  AND  HIS  INDEPENDENTS; 

OR,  THE  FOUNDERS  OF  MODERN  DEMOCRACY. 


THH  "  MATFLOWEB "  AT  NEW  PLYMOUTH,  1620. 

[N  the  present  month  of  July  there  will  assemble 
in  London  the  first  International  Council  of  the 
Independents,  the  present-day  representatives  of 
the  religious  sect  to  which  we  largely  owe  the 
lemodelling  of  the  world.  The  Independents  have  re- 
made England  in  their  own  image.  The  British  Empire 
as  we  now  know  it,  the  American  Republic  as  it  exists 
to-day,  are  superstructures  reared  upon  the  foundations 
laid  by  the  despised  sectaries  who  in  gaol,  on  the  gallows, 
and  on  the  bloody  battlefield  earned  the  royal  preroga- 
tive of  transforming  the  laws,  the  institutions,  and  the 
very  political  atmosphere  of  the  land  in  which  they  were 
bom. 

History,  all  history,  is  as  miraculous  as  the  day  dawn, 
or  as  the  blossoming  of  the  flowers  in  spring-time  ;  but 
there  is  no  more  miraculous  chapter  in  the  annals  of  our 
race  than  the  transformation  effected  by  the  Independ. 
ents  in  the  polity  of  the  world.  It  is  a  strange  reverse 
process  to  the  transformation  which  the  world  wrought 
in  the  Ohurch  in  the  early  days  of  Ohristianity.  The 
Roman  Empire,  in  dying,  bequeathed  its  ideas,  its  system, 
and  no  small  portion  both  of  its  genius  and  of  its  crimes 
to  the  new  religion  which  had  sprung  up  under  its  feet  in 
the  Catacombs.  The  world  transformed  the  Church,  and 
the  Popes  appeared  in  due  time  as  the  heirs  of  the 
Caesars.  Within  the  last  three  hundred  years  of  the 
Christian  era  we  witness  a  great  movement  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  Church — the  Church  of  the 
Independents — has  gradually  transformed  the  world.  The 
whole  of  English-speakingdom,  if  we  may  coin  the  word. 
Is  now  governed  upon  the  principles  first  brought  into 


the  domain  of  practical  politics  by  the  early  Independ- 
ents. Nor  is  it  only  in  the  English-spealdng  world  that 
the  Independents  have  created  a  new  State.  The  French 
Revolution  was  but  a  Continental  adaptation,  with  blood 
and  fire  accompaniments  that  had  better  have  been 
omitted,  of  the  fundamental  doctrines,  for  preaching 
which  Uie  early  Independents  had  been  hanged.  They 
are,  it  may  be  fearlessly  asserted,  the  remodellers  of  the 
modem  world.  The  great  principles  upon  which  all 
society  is  now  based,  although  they  had,  of  course,  been 
recognised  in  very  early  times,  as  in  the  first  making  of 
England,  were  first  proclaimed  and  enforced  and  put  in  a 
way  of  practical  realisation  by  the  Independents.  Thev 
were  the  pioneers  of  all  our  liberties.  The  spirit  which 
they  generated  in  the  conventicle  has  become  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere  of  modem  civilisation.  If  you  want  to> 
see  the  democracy  of  our  day  in  its  cradle,  you  must  go- 
back  to  the  years  when  the  Brownist  Sectaries,  in  th» 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  first  confronted  an  intolerant  and 
contemptuous  world  with  the  realised  conception  of  a 
free  Commonwealth,  emancipated  from  the  feudalism  of 
the  old  Monarchy  and  the  intolerance  of  the  Established 
Church — a  conception  which  has  been  the  matrix  in 
which  every  New  England  beyond  (he  seas  has  been  cast,, 
and  which  tends  every  day,  more  and  more,  to  complete 
the  transformation  of  our  own  country.  The  lade^ 
pendent  Church  was  the  germ  cell  of  the  modem  Demo- 
cratic State. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  and  in  the  Colonies^ 
where  the  New  World  has  been  as  a  sheet  of  blank  paper,, 
on  which  the  new  settlers  could  trace  at  will  the  outlmeo 
of  the  new  Commonwealth,  the  ideas  of  the  Independents' 
have  been  adopted  almost  in  their  entirety.  In  England, 
where  the  Old  World  has  strack  its  roots  far  down  into- 
the  lowest  strata  of  society,  much  still  remains  to  be  done- 
before  the  nation  fully  assimilates  the  principles  of  the 
Independent  meeting-house.  The  Established  Church, 
still  lords  it  over  GUm'b  heritage,  offending  in  principle 
and  in  practice  against  the  elementary  doctrine  of 
religious  equality.  The  corpse  of  feudalism  still  lies  in. 
state  in  tne  House  of  Lords,  and  caste  distinctions,, 
plutocratic  or  otherwise,  still  deface  and  deform  th& 
simple  brotherhood  of  a  free  and  equal  citizenship  which 
forms  the  solid  basis  of  the  modem  State.  But  every- 
where and  always  the  leaven  of  the  Independents  works, 
and  is  working,  and  will  work  until  it  has  subdued  aU 
things  unto  itself.  The  other  side  will,  no  doubt,  exist. 
The  prelates  and  the  princes,  the  swashbucklers  and  the 
bravoes,  will  survive.  But  they  will  go  under.  The  future 
is  not  with  those  who  seek  to  set  up  again  the  dead  past 
upon  its  throne.  It  lies  with  the  men  of  stronger  udth 
and  clearer  insight,  who  first  saw  in  the  simple  Qiristian 
polity  of  the  New  Testament  Church  the  due  to  the 
solution  of  the  difficulties  of  the  modem  State. 

The  EnglishHspeaking  world  represents  with  curioua 
fidelity  the  limitations  as  well  as  the  abounding  strenf^ 
of  its  Independent  model.  Notably  is  this  £e  case  in 
two  directions.  The  first  is  the  failure,  up  to  the 
present  time,  of  the  English  communities  to  recognise 
that  in  citizenship,  as  in  the  Church,  there  must  be 
neither  male  nor  female.  There  are  exceptions,  no 
doubt.   Wyoming  is  a  case  in  point,  and  tiie  righ^  '^t 
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women  not  only  to  elect  but  to  be  elected  to  school 
boards  indicates  the  extent  to  which  the  ancient  usage  of 
the  Independents  in  allowing  women  a  vote  in  Church 

meetings  is  working 
its    way    into  the 
modem   State.  But 
Independents,  unfor- 
tunately trammelled 
by  a  literalism  that 
made  them  regard  the 
limitation  imposed  on 
Corinthian  women  as 
the  universal  rule  of 
tho  ('hui'ch,  never  recognised  the 
feiiiJile  miniafery  as  freely  as  did 
the  Friends  in  the  seventeenth, 
the  Wesleyans  in  the  eighteenth, 
or  the  Siuvationists  in  our  time. 
Hence  we  source  of  much  trouble, 
and  the  certainty  that,  following 
the  precedent  of  the  Independent 
conventicle,  the  right  to  elect  will 
be  conferred  upon  women  in  the 
State  long  before  they  succeed  in 
securing  its  logical  corollary  in  the 
right  to  l>e  elected. 

Tlio  second  point  in  which  the 
Independent  new  modellers  have 
somewhat  hindered  progress  is 
visible  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  British  Empire.  The  Inde- 
pendents, AS  theur  name  implied, 
were  jealous  of  the  independence 
of  each  particular  church  and  con- 
gregation. In  their  protests 
against  prelates  and  presbyters, 
inko  were  but  ''priests  writ  large," 
Uiey  poflhed  the  right  of  isolation 
to  the  extreme.  As  it  was  with 
them,  so  it  has  been  with  our 
colonies.  Each  colony  acts  like  an 
independent  church.  It  stands 
apart  on  its  own  feet,  it  elects  its 
own  officers  and  makes  its  own 
rules ;  it  is  a  law  and  a  world 
unto  itself.  Nothing  can  more 
clearly  demonstrate  the  failure  of  either  the  Episcopa- 
lian, the  Presbyterian,  or  the  Methodist  Church  to 
impress  its  character  upon  the  English-speaking  people, 
than  our  present  Imperial  chaos.  Independency  has 
stamped  its  peculiar  character  upon  the  English  world, 
and  it  would  be  well  if  it  had  not  been  quite  so  success- 
ful. 

•  This  is  serious,  but  it  is  not  fatal.  The  Independents 
are  beginning  somewhat  tardily  to  recognise  the  need  for 
fraternal  union.  This  International  Council  is  itself  a 
proof  illustrative  of  this  tendency.  But  the  most 
reassuring  demonstration  of  the  compatibility  of  fede- 
ration with  independency  is  afforded  Iby  the  history  of 
the  United  States.  The  sons  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
not  merely  federated  a  continent,  but  when  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Cavaliers  attempted  to  rend  the  Republic  in 
twain,  they  showed  that  the  heirs  of  the  Puritan  tradi- 
tions were  as  able  to  wield  the  sword  in  defence  of 
federal  unity  as  their  forefathers  were  to  use  it 
in  vindication  of  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
In  the  British  Empire,  the  antagonism  of  the  old  with 
the  new,  and  the  imperfect  and  halting  application  of 
the  principles  of  Independency  to  the  body  politic,  have 
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retarded  the  natural  development  of  the  federal  principle. 
It  is  coming,  however,  and  those  who  disbelieve  this  may 
at  least  recognise  that  if  it  does  not  come  all  is  up  with 
the  Empire.  Possibly  and  providentially  this  centrifugal 
tendency  of  Independency  may  but  retard  the  federa- 
tion of  the  Empire  until  the  time  has  fully  come  for 
undoing  the  fatal  mistake  of  George  in.  and  of 
uniting  the  English-speaking  Commonwealths  —  Re- 
publican and  Imperial  —  in  a  fraternal  federation, 
frothing  could  be  more  in  harmony  than  this  with  the 
traditions  of  the  men  of  the  Mayflower  and  the  men  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Towards  that  great  ideal  our  efforts- 
should  constantly  be  directed,  and  so  strons  is  the  sense 
of  brotherhood  amongst  some  of  us  that,  if  there  were  no* 
other  way,  the  reunion  of  the  English-speaking  world 
would  be  accepted  on  the  basis  of  the  American  Consti- 
tution rather  than  that  the  old  schism  of  last  century 
should  be  made  eternal.  Of  that,  however,  it  is  as  yet 
unnecessary  to  speak. 

I.— THE  EARLY  BfARTTBS  OF  INDEPBlTDENCr. 

In  this  paper  I  shall  not  attempt  to  do  more  than  in- 
dicate, by  a  few  free  rough  sketches,  one  or  two  of  the 
more  salient  features  of 
this  sect,  which  has  in 
so  marvellous  a  fashion 
transfigured  the  world.  It 
began,  as  is  usual,  in 
obscurity,   and   it  was 
nourished  by  persecution. 
Engluid,    whose  whole 
future  was  to  be  trans- 
formed by  the  ideas  of 
the    obscure  fanatics, 
treated  them  as  Herod 
treated  the   infants  of 
"Bethlehem.  When 
Browne,  Lord  Burghley's  kins- 
man, began  preaching  towards 
the  close  of  uie  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, nothing  could  have  seemed 
more  absurdly  impossible  than 
the  prediction  that  the  principl 
expoimded  by  this  obscure  and 
somewhat    erratic   youth  of 
twenty-nine  would  triumph  over 
the  old  orders,  both  Catholic 
and  Anglician,  which  were  then 
in  deadly  strife.    Yet  that 
possible  thing  has  clearly  come 
to  pass.    Brownist  principles  a.s 
to  the  relation  of  themagistr.ite 
to  the  Church  are  accepted  as 

Practical  politics  by  the  Aich- 
ishop  of  Canterbury,  and  en- 
f on^  as  an  actual  fact  upon  the 
Pope  of  Rome  by  the  nead  ot 
the  Italian  monarchy. 

It  is  very  glorious  to  sit  As  a 
prophet  on  the  mountain-top 
and  to  be  the  first  to  see  the 
splendour  of  the  new  day  dawn- 
ing on  the  eastern  horizon ;  but 
its  glories  are  apt  to  be  for- 
gotten in  the  discomforts  of  the 
exposed  position  and  the  scoff- 
ing incredulity  with  which  the  news  of  the  sunrise  is  apt 
to  be  received  by  the  dweller  in  the  valley,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  more  active  opposition  of  ^^^i^€»ti^^makers» 
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and  the  children  of  darkness  who  hate  the  light  because 
their  deeds  are  evil.  The  early  Independents  had 
their  fair  share  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  post  of 
pioneer. 

Robert  Browne,  from  whom  the  Independents  were 
first  known  as  Brownists,  as  the  Methodists  became 
known  as  Wesleyans,  was  a  Rutland  gentleman,  educated 
at  Cambridge,  who  about  the  year  1580  set  the  eastern 
counties  a&ime  by  the  preaching  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Independency.  Independency  seems  to 
have  found  the  Eastern  Counties  the  most  congenial  soil. 
They  were  to  Independency  what  Scotland  was  to 
Presbytenanism.  Here  Browne  preached,  here  Crom- 
well was  born,  thence  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  sailed  to 
found  the  New  World  beyond  the  seas,  and  here  it  was 
that  the  Puritans  founded  the  Association  which  shat- 
tered the  Stuart  Monarchy  into  irretrievable  ruin. 
Browne's  doctrine  was,  in  its  essence,  the  doctrine  of 
«very  sincere  democrat  in  every  land.  Democracy  is 
saturated,  often  unconsciously,  with  Christian  ideas. 
Browne  xnade  Christ  the  corner-stone  of  his  whole  system. 
Equally  against  the  Romanists,  who  proclaimed  that  the 
headship  of  the  Church  belonged  to  the  Pope,  and  against 
the  Anglicans,  who  claimed  the  headship  for  the  Sov3reign 
of  En^and,  Browne  asserted  that  ''One  isyourLora, 
even  Christ,"  and  he  followed  that  up  by  the  equally 
apostolic  corollary  that ' '  all  ye  are  brethren. "  * '  The  voice 
of  the  whole  people,  guided  by  the  elders  and  the 
forwardest,  is  the  voice  of  Qo^."  Over  the  Christian 
democracy  no  apostle,  prophet,  evangelist,  pastor, 
teacher,  or  particular  elder  was  suffered  to  bear  rule  or 
oxercise  authority.  Each  little  community  of  believing 
men  and  women  was  a  microcosm  of  the  Church  Universal ; 
Christ  was  its  only  Head,  and  all  its  members  were 
equal.  The  lead  was  to  the  worthiest  and  the  forwardest. 
Here  we  have  the  aboriginal  bed-rpck  of  democracy.  All 
ranks,  hierarchies,  feudalisms  disappear.  The  career 
is  open  to  all  talents.  The  drayman  is  equal  to  the  noble, 
the  peasant  to  the  prince.  In  this  equality  there  is 
something  of  the  same  spirit  as  in  the  faith  of  Islam. 
Indeed,  no  one  can  read  Ockley's  ''History  of  the 
Saracens  "  without  being  reminded  in  every  page  of  the 
Puritans  of  the  Commonwealth.  But  the  Independent 
Apostle,  unlike  Mohammed,  grasped  the  doctrine  of 
Liberalism,  and  supplemented  his  eospel  of  equality  by  the 
equally  emphatic  assertion  of  uie  gospel  of  religious 
liberty.  The  civil  magistrate,  he  taught,  had  no  right  to 
interfere  in  the  domain  of  spiritual  affiiirs.  Against 
Erastianism  in  every  shape  and  form  the  Independents 
have  always  protested.  It  is  one  of  the  points  upon 
which  we  often  find  ourselves  more  in  sympathy  with  the 
*' pretensions  "  of  the  Church  of  Rome  than  with  the 
auDserviency  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  authority 
of  Parliament. 

The  teaching  of  the  earlv  Independents  on  this  point 
is  clear  and  unimstakable  from  the  earliest  times.  We 
read  in  Dexter  a  contemporary  complaint  as  to  Browne's 
teaching: — 

CoDceming  the  magistrate,  Master  Browne  teacheth  that 
he  hath  no  right  to  m^dle  with  any  matter  of  religion,  but 
to  permit  the  liberty  and  free  choice  of  religion  to  the  con- 
science of  every  one  of  his  subjects. 

And  so  he  declares  again  : — 

Mr.  Browne  did  take  from  the  magistrate  all  powers 
about  matters  of  religion ;  these  he  did  remit  absolutely  to 
the  conscience  of  every  particular  person,  declaring  himself, 
while  he  stood  in  his  infamous  ways,  for  a  full  liberty  of  con- 
science, uncontrollable  by  the  laws  of  any  mortal  man ;  but 
in  this  all  the  dieclples  till  of  late  did  leave  the  Master. 


Said  one  of  the  earliest  martyrs  for  the  faith  on  the  eve 

of  his  execution  : — 

I  thinke  that  the  Qaeenes  maigestie  is  supreme  gouemour  of 
the  whole  land,  and  oaer  the  church  also,  bodies  and  goods ; 
but  I  thinke  that  no  prince,  neither  the  whole  world,  neither 
the  church  itself,  may  make  any  lawes  for  the  church  other 
than  Christ  hath  already  left  in  his  worde.  Yet  I  think  it  the 
dutie  of  every  Christian,  and  principally  of  the  Prince,  to 
enquire  out  and  renue  the  lawes  of  God,  and  stir  vp  al  their 
snbiects  to  more  diligent  and  careful  keepinge  of  the  same. 

But  there  was  to  be  no  compulsion.  The  Lord's  people 
must  be  willing.  Barrowe,  who  was  hanged  for  the  faith, 
was  not  so  clear.  He  admitted  the  right  of  the  Prince 
to  compel  his  subjects  to  attend  divine  service,  even 
when  he  denied  his  right  to  compel  any  one  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Church.  Church  discipline  was  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Church  alone : — 

It  (a  Congregational  Church)  is  neither  monarchical,  like 
the  Church  of  Rome,  nor  aristocratical,  like  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  but  a  pure  democracy,  which  places  every  member  of 
the  Church  upon  a  level,  and  gives  him  perfect  liberty  with 
order.  If  any  one  commits  an  offence,  he  is  to  be  tried  by 
his  peers,  by  his  Christian  friends,  and  by  the  whole  eccle- 
siastical body  to  which  he  belongs. 

It  was  natural  that  such  doctrines,  preached  at  a  time 
when  Anglican  and  Romanist  were  slaying  each  other  for 
the  love  of  Gk>d  and  zeal  for  pure  religion,  would  excite 
the  liveliest  feelings  of  indignation.  Browne  had  to 
leave  the  country  and  settle  in  Holland.  When  he 
returned  he  made  his  peace  with  the  Anglican  Church, 
and  died  as  one  of  its  clergy,  not  altogether  in  the  odour 
of  sanctity.  But  the  seed  which  he  sowed  fell  on  good 
ground.  As  usual,  not  many  rich,  not  many  noble,  were 
called.  But  the  common  people  received  the  doctrine 
gladly,  dimly,  perhaps,  discemmg  in  it  the  germ  of  their 
own  future  emancipation — the  day-dawn  of  the  Demo- 
cracy which  three  centuries  hereafter  was  to  £^'  7 
consummate  the  triumph  of  the  people. 

But  in  proportion  as  the  common  people  welcomed  the 
new  doctrine,  the  authorities  regarded  it  with  alarm  and 
indignation.  They  watered  the  growing  cause  with  the 
blocd  of  its  professors.  In  this  operation,  the  Old  Bailey 
dock  and  Newgate  gaol  figured  as  conspicuously  as  usual 
in  the  story  of  the  struggle  for  progress.  Twenty-four 
persons,  including  severfd  women,  were  done  to  death  in 
the  prisons  of  London  alone — most  of  them  dving  untried 
in  the  dungeon  at  Newgate.  Six  were  publicly  executed, 
viz.  Mr.  Henry  Barrowe,  Mr.  Greenwood  (these  suffered 
at  TVbum) ;  Mr.  Penry,  at  St.  Thomas  Watering,  by 
London  ;  Mr.  William  Dennis,  at  Thetford,  in  Norfolk  ; 
two  others  at  St.  Edmund,  in  Suffolk,  whose  names  were 
Copping  and  Elias.  The  stake  had  gone  out  of  fashion 
as  an  instrument  of  conversion.  The  gallows  was  more 
convenient.  But  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Copping 
and  Elias,  the  moral  effect  of  the  hanging  was  heightened 
by  the  burning  of  the  books  of  Browne  and  Harrison, 
"to  the  number  of  fortie."   The  victims  did  not  wince. 

God  gave  them  courage  to  bear  it,  and  to  make  this 
answer:  "My  Lord,  your  face  we  fear  not,  and  for  your 
threats  we  care  not,  and  to  come  to  your  read  service  we 
dare  not." 

It  is  a  curious  story— or  rather  it  reads  curiously  to-day 
— of  how  the  authorities  of  Queen  Elizabeth[s  day 
attempted  to  exorcise  the  unwelcome  apparition  of 
Independency.  At  first  they  resorted  to  the  simple 
expedient  of  clapping  as  many  of  them  as  they  could 
discover  into  the  common  gaol,  and  then,  after  a  sufficient 
number  had  accumulated  on  their  hands,  they  were  par- 
celled out  among  the  dei^gy  to  lie  converted. 
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The  Bishop  of  London,  on  order  of  the  Archbishop,  with 
the  advice  of  both  Chief  Justices,  parcelled  out  fifty- two 
prisoners  of  this  general  quality,  of  whom  there  were  in  New- 
gate, five ;  in  the  Fleet,  eight ;  the  Gatehouse,  ten  ;  the  Clink, 
tea  ;  the  Counter,  Wood  Street,  fourteen ;  and  the  Counter, 
Poultry,  five — among  forty-three  clergymen  in  and  around 
London,  headed  by  Dr.  Bancroft ;  instructing  these  gentle- 
men **  tvvise  euery  vveeke  (at  the  least)  "  to  "  repayreto  those 
persons  &  prysones "  and  "  seeke  by  all  learned  &  discrete 
demeanure  you  may  to  reduce  them  from  their  errors." 

When  this  process  of  combined  prison  and  persuasion 
failed,  the  authorities  employed  the  gallows,  prefacing 
the  execution  by  a  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey.  The  most 
famous  of  these  trials  was  that,  of  Barrowe  and  Green- 
wood in  1593.  They  had  written  very  severe  things 
About  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  this  was  re- 
garded by  the  judges  as  the  same  thing  as  libelling  the 
Queen. 

They  were  indicted  under  a  statute  of  the  23rd  of 
JBlizabeth  which  made  it  felony,  punishable  with  death 
without  benefit  of  clergy,  or  right  of  sanctuary,  to  write, 
print,  set  forth  or  circulate  "any  maner  of  booke,  ryme, 
ballade,  letter,  or  writing,"  which  with  "  a  malicious  intent " 
eet  forth  "  any  false,  seditious,  and  slanderous  matter  to  the 
deramation  of  the  Queenes  Maiestie,"  or  to* "  the  stirring  up 
of  insurrection  or  rebellion." 

After  their  conviction  they  were  twice  reprieved.  The 
second  occasion  is  thus  described  by  Barrowe  : — 

"  Vpon  the  last  day  of  the  third  moneth  (31  March),  my 
brother,  Grenewood,  and  I,  were  very  early  and  secretly  con- 
veyed to  the  place  of  execution,  where  being  tyed  by  the 
necks  to  the  tree,  we  were  permitted  to  speak  a  few  wordes  " 
They  declared  their  innocence  of  all  malice  or  ill-intent, 
•exhorted  the  people  to  obey  and  love  the  Prince  and  magis- 
trates :  to  follow  their  leaders  no  further  than  they  had 
followed  Scripture ;  then  craving  pardon  for  all  in  which 
they  had  offended,  and  freely  forgiving  all  who  had  offended 
them,  they  were  in  the  act  of  praying  for  the  Queen  when 
they  were  again  reprieved  ;  this  time  as  the  result  of  a 
fiupplication  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  that  "  in  a  land  where  no 
papist  was  put  to  death  for  religion,  theirs  should  not  be 
the  first  blood  shed  who  concurred  about  faith  with  what 
was  professed  in  the  country,  and  desired  conference  to  be 
convinced  of  their  errors.** 

Six  days  later  they  were  taken  out  and  hanged 
suddenly.  Shortly  afterwards  a  gallant  young  Welsh- 
man, Mr.  Penry,  was  hanged  at  St.  Thomas  Watering, 
the  Sheriff,  under  orders  from  the  prelates,  forbidding 
him  to  say  even  a  farewell  word  to  his  friends. 

Law  courts  and  Episcopate  having  done  their  part. 
Parliament  took  up  the  task  of  making  short  work  with 
the  Separatists.  In  1593  an  Act  was  passed  banishing 
aU  Separatists  from  the  country  and  menacing  with  heavy 
penalties  all  who  gave  them  shelter.  The  Parliament  of 
Elizabeth  for  years  after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  was 
About  as  blind  as  the  present  advisers  of  the  Russian 
Emperor  are  to-day.  The  folio  wins^  passage  from  Lord 
Bacon's  writings  might  be  perused  oy  M.  Pobedonost- 
iz2%  if  we  substitute  Pashkoffaki  f or  Brownists: — 

As  for  those  which  we  call  Brownists,  bsing  when  they 
:q  at  the  most  a  very  small  number  of  very  silly  and  base 

'  :ople  here  and  there  in  corners  dispersed,  they  are  more 
lanks  be  to  God)  by  the  good  remedies  that  have  been 

used,  suppressed,  and  worn  out,  so  as  there  is  scarcely  any 

news  of  them. 

The  "  good  remedies  "  of  gallows,  dungeon,  exile,  have 
Always  he&n  in  repute  among  the  wise  and  the  great;  but 
seldom  have  the  mighty  of  the  earth  been  more  blindly 
deceived  than  they  were  when  Lord  Bacon,  **the  wisest, 
greatest,  meanest  of  mankind,*'  penned  this  pious  thanks- 


giving, six  years  before  the  birth  of  the  Lidependent  who 
was  destined  to 

Make  his  simple  oaken  chair 
More  terrible  and  grandly  beautiful. 
More  full  of  majesty  than  any  throne 
Before  or  after  of  a  British  king. 

II. — ^THB  FOUNDIKO  OF  AMERICA. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  debased  perversion  of  demo- 
cracy, only  too  common  in  these  latter  days,  about  the 
Independent  ideal.  The  idea  that  the  mere  counting  of 
no3es,  wiped  or  unwiped,  constitutes  a  short  cut  to  the 
Eternal  Truth,  would  have  been  scouted  as  indignantly 
by  the  early  Independents  as  by  any  prelatists  of 
Tudor  or  of  Stuart.  The  right  of  governance  in  the 
Church  belongs  only  to  those  who  personally  recognise 
Christ  as  King,  who  have  entered  into  personal  relations 
with  their  Divine  Lord,  and  who  will  in  all  things  en- 
deavour to  do  His  will.  But  that  is  the  sole  test.  Male 
or  female,  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low,  matters  not.  The 
equality  of  all  believers  is  absolute.  Yet  the  lead  belongs 
to  the  forwardest,  the  guidance  to  the  most  worthy. 
There  is  here  a  recognition  of  the  indestructible  prin- 
ciples both  of  monarchy  and  of  aristocracy.  But  the 
only  monarch  is  Christ,  the  only  aristocracy  that  of 
worth,  and  the  only  means  of  securing  the  recognition  of 
that  aristocracy  the  free  vote  of  the  whole  body  of 
believers. 

The  Independent  principle  is  based  upon  the  belief 
that  there  is  a  real  God,  a  living  God,  who  has  not  retired 
from  business  and  become  a  mere  sleeping  partner  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world  which  He  created  and  the  men  whose 
salvation  necessitated  the  incarnation,  but  one  who  is  the 
living,  personal,  ever-present  Guide  and  Father  of  all  who 
diligently  seek  to  do  His  will  and  help  in  the  great  work 
of  transforming  this  world  into  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord 
and  His  Christ.  Compared  with  the  supreme  duty  of  doing 
His  will,  all  worldly  laws  are  as  nothing.  The  decrees 
of  Star  Chambers,  the  declarations  of  Councils,  the  Acts 
of  Parliaments,  are  as  mere  waste  paper  if  they  conflict 
with  this  supreme  law.  Christ  is  the  only  King,  Con- 
science is  His  Chief  Justice,  and  any  company  of 
believing  souls  who  meet  together  with  a  sincere  desire 
to  help  each  other  in  making  His  will  supreme  in  the 
earth,  need  never  fear  that  they  will  be  left  without  His 
guidance. 

If  this  seems  a  bold  assertion,  it  has  at  least  received 
very  startling  confirmation  in  the  history  of  our  race. 
The  principle  held  by  these  base  and  mean  sectaries 
whom  the  great  Elizabethans  thanked  God  they  had 
made  short  work  of,  has  revolutionised  the  world.  Our 
forefathers  accepted  it  as  their  working  hypothesis,  and 
we  their  sons  can  point  to  results  as  affording  no  slight 
justification  for  their  faith.  In  the  American  Continent 
other  systems  had  the  first  chance.  Adventurers,  com- 
mercial, and  aristocratic,  and  episcopal,  had  the  field  to 
themselves  before  the  Pilgrims  chartered  the  Mayflowtr. 
The  Independents  had  everything  against  them.  They 
were  proscribed  exiles,  without  patrons,  almost  with- 
out money,  who  landed  upon  a  bleak,  exposed  coast 
long  after  the  more  fertile  south  lands  had  been  occupied 
by  their  rivals.  Shortly  after  their  arrival  they  were 
submerged  by  new-comers  who  'iiad  never  mastered  the 
A  B  C  of  religious  liberty,  and  who  very  soon  after- 
wards introduced  into  the  New  World  the  fierce 
religious  intolerance  that  disgraced  the  Old.  But 
notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  and  especially 
the  most  fatid  of  all,  the  falsification  of  the  very 
principle  for  which  they  had  crossed  the  Atlantic 
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by  later  comers  who  had  never  mastered  the  truth  for 
which  they  testified,  the  principles  for  which  they 
suffered  attained  the  most  conspicuous  triumph  of 
modem  times.  The  United  States  of  America  is  their 
creation.  They  fashioned  the  mould  in  which  the  greatest 
of  the  Republics  has  been  cast.  They  mastered  its  des- 
tinies. They  imprinted  their  character  on  state  after 
state.  In  all  that  vast  congenes  of  commonwealths 
there  is  not  one  which  does  not  bear  in  every  branch  of 
its  administration  the  patent  mark  of  the  men  of  the 
Mayflower.  They  and  their  descendants  have  been  the 
soul  of  the  nation.  They  presided  over  its  birth,  they 
guided  its  youth,  they  saved  it  from  disruption  and  from 
slavery,  and  they  and  the  men  whom  they  have  inspired 
are  still  the  hope  of  its  future.  Power  has  gravitated 
from  the  Eastern  states  to  the  West,  as  in  England  the 
centre  of  the  progressive  movement  is  no  longer  in  the 
Eastern  but  in  the  Northern  Counties.  But  the  West  is 
the  sturdier  manchild  of  the  East,  the  lusty  progeny  of 
the  men  of  iron  mould  who,  with  Bible  and  broacLword, 
founded  the  New  England  beyond  the  sea. 

The  establishment  of  modem  democracy,  the  establish- 
ment of  religious  liberty,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
American  Bepublic — these  are  the  most  considerable 
achievements  of  our  race  in  the  last  hundred  years,  and 
in  all  three  the  Independents  played  the  leading  part. 
The  French  Revolution  was  a  mere  French  echo  of  the 
proclamation  of  principles  realised  in  action  by  every 
Independent  conventicle  two  hundred  years  before, 
and  by  the  Independents  laid  down  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  great  Republic,  of  which  that  of 
France  to-day  is  but  a  second-hand  imitation.  Hence 
it  is  that  Mr.  Carlyle  rightly  declares  that,  com- 
pared with  the  Mayflower,  which  carried  the  life-spark 
of  Transatlantic  Anglo- Saxondom,  the  Argo  was  but  a 
foolish  bumbarge.  The  American  Continent  became  a 
vast  sounding-board  whereby  Independent  principles 
were  echoed  back  to  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Througli 
the  Mayflower  the  English  Independents  created  a  new 
world  in  America,  through  America  they  recreated  Europe. 

There  is  no  need  here  to  tell  again  the  oft-told  story  of 
the  Mayflower,  The  Independent  Congregation,  driven 
out  of  the  Eastern  Counties  by  the  persecution  of  the 
Anglican  authorities,  settled  in  Leyden,  and  here  they 
prospered  in  peace  for  twelve  years.  But  they  began  to 
see  that  this  precious  seed  of  a  Christian  democracy  ctood 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  wasted  in  Holland.  'Lhey 
could  not  hope  to  form  a  permanent  and  a  growing 
English  colony  in  the  Low  Countries.  Their  children 
might  become  Dutch,  as  the  Huguenot  refugees  became 
English.  They  dimly  felt  that  they  carried  with  them  in 
their  small  ark  the  hope  of  the  future.  So  they  began 
considering  where  they  could  go  to  found  a  community 
which  would  have  liberty  to  worship  and  space  in  which 
to  grow.  After  much  dubitation,  some  of  them  wished 
to  go  to  Guiana  !  They  decided  upon  settling  in  North 
America.  They  got  permission  to  settle  in  some  part  of 
Virginia,  but  they  could  not  get  a  promise  from  the  King 
of  freedom  of  worship.  All  that  he  would  promise  was, 
that  he  would  consent  to  let  them  go  unnoticed.  In 
(»rder  to  obtain  capital  for  the  settlement,  they  had  to 
practically  sell  themselves  into  servitude  for  seven  years 
to  some  London  hnanciers. 

Their  reasons  for  believing  they  would  succeed  where 
so  many  had  failed  are  set  forth  in  a  document  which  it 
well  worth  quoting.    They  said  ; — 

We  are  well  weaned  from  the  delicate  milk  of  our  mother 
country  and  inured  to  the  difficulties  of  a  strange  and  hard 
laud,  which  yet,  in  a  great  part,  we  have  by  patience  over- 
come. 


The  people  are,  for  the  body  of  them,  industrious  and  frugal 
as  any  company  of  people  in  the  world. 

We  are  knit  together  in  a  most  strict  and  sacred  bond  and 
covenant  of  the  Lord,  of  the  violation  of  which  we  make 
great  conscience,  and  by  virtue  whereof  we  hold  ourselves 
straitly  tied  to  all  care  of  each  other's  good,  and  of  the  whole 
by  every  one,  and  so  mutiuUly. 

Lastly,  it  is  not  with  us  as  with  other  men,  to  whom  small 
things  can  discourage,  or  small  discontentments  cause  to 
wish  themselves  at  home  again. 

Armed  with  this  faith  in  God  and  in  themselves,  they 
bought  a  40-ton  boat,  the  Speedwell,  and  hired  the  May- 
flmoer,  of  180  tons.  The  Speedwell  brought  the  pilgrims 
from  Delft  to  Southampton,  where  she  joined  the  May- 
flawer.  They  sailed  August  5,  1620,  but  soon  after  the 
Speedwell  sprung  a  leak  and  had  to  return  to  Plymouth. 
The  Mayflmver,  with  182  passengers,  sailed  alone,  Sep- 
tember 6th,  and  after  two  months  stormy  tossing  on  the 
Atlantic  reached  the  other  side  on  the  9th  November. 

Of  their  subsequent  fortunes  there  is  no  need  here  to 
tell.  But  I  may  quote  from  an  admirable  article  by 
Edwin.  D.  Mead,  on  the  Message  of  Puritanism  for 
this  Time,"  in  the  current  number  of  the  New  England 
Magazine,  Spe&king  of  the  men  of  the  Mayflower,  Mr. 
Mead  says  : — 

These  most  pmctical  and  hard-handed  and  hard-headed 
of  men  were  the  greatest  idealists  in  history,  the  most 
imperious  and  thorough  in  subordinating  every  interest  of 
life  to  the  power  of  their  great  faith  and  vision.  Lowell 
pronounces  them  "  the  most  perfect  incarnation  of  an  idea 
which  the  world  has  ever  seen."  How  important  the  idea 
which  they  bore  seemed  to  him  he  declared  when  he  said  : 
"  Next  to  the  fugitives  whom  Moses  led  out  of  Egjrpt,  the 
little  shipload  of  outcasts  who  landed  at  Plymouth  two 
centuries  and  a  half  ago  are  destined  to  influence  the  future 
of  the  world."  I  think,  too,  that  from  the  time  of  Moses. on 
there  had  never  been  any  enterprise  so  full  of  the  spirit  of 
Moses  as  this.  There  are  whole  chapters  of  Deuteronomy 
which  mig^t  well  enough  be  chapters  of  Bradford's  Journal. 
Some  poor,  weak  creatures,  who  had  been  over  and  spent  a 
few  months  with  the  Plymouth  colony  in  1623,  had  gone 
back  to  London  and  discouraged  others  from  coming  by 
stories  of  all  sorts  of  hardships  at  Plymouth.  There  was 
lack  of  the  sacraments,  the  children  were  not  properly 
catechised,  the  vmter  wasn't  good,  the  fish  wouldn't  take 
salt  to  keep  sweet,  there  were  foxes  and  wolves,  and  so  on — 
a  dozen  objections  in  all,  the  last  being  that  the  people  were 
"  much  annoyed  with  muskeetoes.**  "  They  are  too  delicate 
and  unfit  to  begin  new  plantations  and  colonies,"  wrote 
Bradford,  answering  every  objection  in  detail,  "that  cannot 
endure,  the  biting  of  a  muskeeto ;  we  would  wish  such  to- 
keep  at  home  till  at  least  they  be  muskeeto  proof."  The  men 
who  planted  New  England  were  *'  muskeeto  proof."  And 
so  have  the  men  always  been  who  have  pushed  ahead  the 
New  England  idea.  So  were  the  men  who  have  gone  out 
of  New  England  to  carry  New  England  all  over  the  Great 
West.  The  men  who  followed  Gen.  Rufus  Putnam  from 
Massachusetts  to  Marietta  were  '*  muskeeto  proof."  The 
men  who  followed  Moses  Cleveland  from  Connecticut  to 
the  Western  Reserve  were  "  muskreto  proot/'  The  Pilgrim 
Fathers  of  Illinois  and  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota and  Kansas  and  Colorado  were  "  muskeeto  proof."  They 
had  all  learned  that  great  lesson  of  not  being  greatly  vexed 
by  life's  little  vexations,  which  are  what  bring  so  many  good 
men  to  nothing. 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  "muskeeto  proof."  None  of, 
them  sulked  over  sore  fingers,  or  bothered  Bradford  over 
their  feet.  Tliey  got  no  miraculous  manna  or  quail,  they 
were  reduced  to  the  three  grains  of  corn ;  but  still  no  com- 
plaint, no  hankering  after  things  left  behind.  And  when 
the  Mayfltrirer  went  back,  after  the  first  winter  of  death, 
while  half  their  number  lay  in  the  graves  in  the  wheatfield, 
not  one  went  back,  no,  "  not  one  looked  back  who  had  set 
his  hand  to  this  ploughing." 
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These  are  men  worth  celebrating,  these  most  pracUcal, 
most  religions  men,  these  men  who  pat  their  highest  idea 
most  absolntely  into  life.  This  is  the  thing  to  be  said  about 
Puritanism  altogether,  that  it  was  idealism  with  hands,  a 
faith  that  made  foithfol,  religion  wholly  in  earnest. 

After  them  came  other  emigrants  who  were  not  of 
their  mould,  and  whose  inability  to  grasp  their  great 
principle  caused  much  trouble  in  the  infant  Common- 
wealtii.  Yet  not  even  the  thought  of  the  bitterpersecution 
which  these  new  comers  brought  over  to  Ainerica  can 
prevent  our  feeling  sympathy  with  their  parting  words 
when  they  left  their  native  land 

We  will  not  say,  as  the  Separatists  were  wont  to  say  at  their 
leaving  of  England,  "  Farewell,  Babylon  I  Farewell,  Rome  I  ** 
Bat  we  will  say,  Farewell,'  dear  England !  Farewell,  the 
Chorch  of  God  in  England,  and  all  the  Christian  friends 
there ! "  We  do  not  go  to  New  England  as  Separatists  from 
the  Church  of  England,  though  we  cannot  but  separate 
from  the  corruptions  in  it.  But  we  go  to  practise  the 
positive  part  of  Church  reformation,  and  propagate  the 
gospel  in  America. 

Notwithstanding  their  determination  to  remain 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Independent 
principle  of  Church  government  soon  made  captives  of 
the  new  colonists;  and  although  it  did  not  convince  them 
for  many  years  of  the  sin  of  religious  persecution,  it 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  New  England  colonies 
on  the  broad  basis  of  Christian  democracy. 

The  Independents  have  thus  been  always  a  link 
between  the  ocean-severed  sections  of  the  English-speak- 
ing race  under  the  early  Stuarts.    As  Dexter  says,  in  his 

Three  Hundred  Years  of  Congregationalism," — 

The  effective  mass  of  English-bom  Independency  lay 
whoDy  without  the  bounds  of  England,  partly  in  little  com- 
panies of  Separatists  and  semi-Separatists  among  the  English 
exiles  in  the  towns  of  Holland,  but  chiedy  and  in  most 
assured  completeness  both  in  bulk  and  in  detail  in  the 
incipient  Transatlantic  Commonwealth  of  New  England.  One 
thing,  however,  was  certain  all  the  while.  These  two  effec- 
tive aggregations  of  Bnglish-bom  Independency  beyond  the 
bonnds  of  England— the  small  Dutch  scattering  and  the 
massive  A^nerican  extension — were  not  disassociated  from 
England,  and  had  not  learned  to  be  foreign  to  her,  but  were  in 
constant  correspotldence  with  her,  in  constant  survey  of  her 
concerns,  and  attached  to  her  by  such  homeward  yearnings 
that,  on  the  least  opportunity,  the  least  signal  given,  they 
would  leap  back  upon  her  shores. 

To  leap  back  uoon  our  shores  is  impossible  now,  but 
they  may  attain  tne  same  end  in  more  practical  fashion 
by  working  for  the  reunion  of  the  English-speaking 
nations.  Of  our  eolonies  and  oflbhoots  it  may  be  said,  as 
was  said  two  hundred  years  ago  by  the  Independents  of 
their  churches : — 

From  the  first,  every,  or  at  least  the  generality  of  our 
churches,  have  been  in  a  manner  like  so  many  ships  (though 
holding  forth  the  same  great  colours)  launched  singly,  and 
sailing  apart  and  alone  in  the  vast  ocean  of  these  tumultuous 
times,  and  they,  exposed  to  every  wind  of  doctrine,  under  no 
other  conduct  than  the  Word  of  the  Spirit,  and  their  parti- 
colar  elders  and  principal  brethren,  without  associations 
among  ourselves,  or  so  much  as  holding  out  common  lights  to 
others,  whereby  to  know  where  we  were. 

But  as  good  John  Wise  said  in  New  England  to  these 
disunited,  unassociated  churches,  we  may  say  to  the 
various  English-speaking  commonwealths  which  encircle 
the  world : — 

Hold  your  hold,  brethren  I  Pull  up  well  upon  your  own 
oars,  you  have  a  rich  cargo,  and  I  hope  you  will  escape  ship- 
wreck ;  for  according  to  the  latent  observations,  if  we  are  not 
within  sight,  yet  we  are  not  far  from  harbour ;  and  though 


the  noise  of  great  breakers  which  we  hear  imports  hazard, 
yet  I  hope  daylight  and  good  piloting  will  secure  all. 

Amen  and  amen.  And  may  the  good  piloting  "  not 
be  lacking  to  the  Empire  and  the  Bepublic,  which  count 
Cromwell  and  the  Independents  as  their  political  pro- 
genitors. 

m. — CBOSIWBLL. 

Cromwell  has  ever  been  the  patron  saint  of  the  Inde- 
pendents. Hallam,  on  the  authority  of  Crabbo,  tells  a 
touching  story  of  the  reverence,  almost  approaching  to 
worship,  paid  some  Independents  of  his  acquaintance 
to  a  portrait  of  the  Lord  I^otector,  which  they  treated 
with  the  same  respect  that  the  Russian  peasant  pays  to 
the  icon  of  our  Lord,  or  Mary  the  Mother.  Of  all  men 
of  women  bom,  no  man  has  ever  appeared  to  me  so  alto- 
gether worthy  of  the  love,  the  devotion,  and  the  passionate 
admiration  of  English-speaking  men  as  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Milton  did  not  speak  unietdvisedly  when  he  sang 
**  Cromwell,  our  chief  of  men."  Cromwell  ia  our  chief  of 
men.  Beside  him  there  is  none  other.  He  is  the 
incarnate  genius  of  the  English  race  at  its  best.  What 
Shakespeare  is  in  literature,  Cromwell  was  in  practical 
ai&irs,  alike  in  tented  field,  in  the  senate,  and  in  the 
administration  of  the  aflOftirs  of  the  Empire.  It  is  the 
glory  of  the  Independents  that  they  have  never  wavered 
in  their  allegiance  to  their  chief.  Not  when  his  bones 
were  buried  at  Tyburn  and  his  skull  was  grinning  on 
the  point  of  a  pike  above  the  Hall  of  Westminster,  did 
any  of  his  own  people  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  the 
homage  which  they  paid  their  man  of  men.  One  must 
love  uie  highest  when  we  see  it ;  and  the  Independents, 
having  seen  Cromwell  at  close  quarters  all  his  life, 
mourned  him  as  the  hero-eaint  of  Christian  democracy. 
Carlyle,  fifty  years  ago,  unveiled  to  the  literary  and  general 

{mblic  the  features  of  the  Lord  Protector  which  had 
ong  been  a  familiar  object  of  admiring  homage  to 
the  Independents.  Nor  was  it  only  by  the  Independents 
that  his  name  and  fame  have  been  cherished.  Deep  in 
the  heart  of  the  common  people  the  memory  of  Cromwell 
survives  to  this  day  as  that  of  the  hero-deliverer  of  the 
nation,  the  heaven-sent  scourge  of  the  oppressor.  In 
seasons  of  prosperity  and  of  peace  his  name  is  seldom 
hoard.  But  let  misfortune  and  war  overtake  us,  and  as 
the  stars  appear  in  the  darkened  sky,  the  name  of 
Cromwell  rises  instinctively  to  the  lips  of  our  common 
people.  In  times  of  domestic  trouble  and  foreign  peril  the 
yearning  of  the  English-speaking  man  never  varies. 
**0h  for  another  Cromwell !  "  is  the  more  or  less  articu- 
late aspiration  of  his  heart.  Cromwell  is  to  all  of  us, 
even  to  those  who  are  descendants  of  the  Cavaliers,  the 
supreme  embodiment  of  heroic  valour.  Victory  ever  sat 
upon  his  helm,  and  before  the  resistless  might  of  his 
sword  all  enemies  were  scattered  *  *  as  a  little  dust. "  It  is 
very  touching  and  memorable  this  devotion  of  the  dumb 
heart  of  England  to  Cromwell.  Our  village  folk,  they  say, 
know  no  history.  That  is  true,  and  yet  it  is  false.  Their 
history  is  summed  up  in  one  word,  and  that  word  Crom- 
well. Nothing  to  them  are  the  stories  of  Plantagenet 
and  Tudor.  The  Wars  of  the  Roses  have  become  as  the 
battles  of  Kites  and  Crows  that  preceded  the  Roman 
Conquest ;  but  they  all  know  of  Cromwell.  He  is  the 
daynstar  of  modem  democracy,  the  incarnation  of  the 
religious  revolt  aeainst  tyranny,  in  whose  single  person 
are  summed  up  all  the  glories  and  all  the  triumphs  of  the 
revolution  which  emancipated  mankind  from  the  super- 
stition of  kingship.  As  the  German  in  dire  stress 
sighs  for  the  retum  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  from  his 
enchanted  cave,  as  the  ancient  Roman  prayed  for  the 
appearance  of  the  great  Twin  Bf6thK»iuiiufri§e8  of  the 
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fight,  so  do  our  people's  thoughts  go  back  in  hours  of 
darkness  and  danger  to  him  who,  guided  by  faith  and 
matchless  fortitude,"  hewed  down  the  embattled  hosts  of 
the  tyrant,  and  made  England  for  the  first  time  mistress 
of  the  world  that  was  to  be,  sovereign  of  the  seas,  and 
nursing  mother  of  the  free  and  nascent  commonwealths 
in  whose  hands  lie  the  sceptre  of  our  planet. 

Alfred,  Cromwell,  Nelson,  are  three  of  the  greatest 
names  in  English  history.  Of  the  three,  Cromwell  is 
far  the  most  real.  His  is  a  name  earth  wears  for 
ever  next  her  heart."  Nelson,  first  of  sea-kings,  who 
died  with  the  watchword  of  duty  on  his  lira,  will  ever 
be  an  inspiration  to  those  who  follow  after.  But  Nelson, 
although  supreme  in  his  own  department,  never  touched 
the  inmost  neart  of  English  life.  He  was  a  sentinel  on 
her  watery  frontier.  Kmg  Alfred  has  become  almost  as 
shadowy  as  King  Arthur.  But  Oliver  Cromwell  touched 
the  national  life  at  every  point,  and  his  personality  was 
never  more  vividly  realised  than  it  is  to-day.  His 
exploits  are  still  the  theme  of  popular  legend,  his  career 
a  stimulus  to  the  schoolboy's  ambition,  his  renown  the 
cherished  heritage  of  all  English-speaking  men.  To-day 
we  are  but  beginning  to  bring  our  governing  classes  up  to 
the  line  of  h£s  imperial  march.  As  Cardinal  Manning 
said  long  ago,  Cromwell,  more  than  any  English  sovereign 
or  statesman,  realised  the  imperial  grandeur  of  his 
country  and  at  the  same  time  cared  with  passionate 
earnestness  for  the  welfare  of  the  common  people.  We 
are  entering  into  his  labours,  and  ehall  count  ourselves 
happy  if,  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  generations,  we 
can  but  fill  in  the  majestic  outlines  of  the  Cromwellian 
policy. 

The  very  thoroughness  of  his  victories  has  rendered 
their  miportance  almost  inconceivable  to  us.  The  truths 
for  which  martyrs  have  cheerfully  rendered  up  their  lives 
in  the  arena  and  at  the  stake  become  so  universally  re- 
cognised by  the  next  generation  that  we  marvel  at  the 
ncH9d  of  the  sacrifice.  It  seems  to  us  now,  no  doubt, 
iJmost  as  absurd  to  question  the  doctrine  of  religious 
liberty  as  it  is  to  cavil  at  the  multiplication  table.  But 
two  hundred  years  ago  through  what  bloody  sweat  and 
bitter  tears  our  fathers  had  to  pass  before  they  could  get 
even  a  conception  of  the  sublime  truth  into  the  dull 
heads  of  their  intolerant  contemporaries  !  The  paradox 
of  yesterday  is  the  truism  of  to-day,  and  the  immortal 

Erinciples  for  which  our  forefathers  were  proud  to  die 
ave  oecome  the  commonplaces  of  the  man  m  the  street. 
It  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  how  much 
obloquy  the  Independents  suffered  because  of  their  advo- 
cacy of  religious  liberty.  It  is  curious  to  read  the 
invectives  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  to  see  that  the 
head  and  front  of  their  offending  was  their  refusal  to 
accept  a  toleration  for  themselves  without  at  the  same 
time  securing  liberty  for  others.  Baillie,  the  Presby- 
terian chronicler  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  was  particularly  indignant  at  this  shameless 
consistency.    He  writes  : — 

Many  of  them  preach,  and  some  print,  a  libertie  of  con- 
Bcience,  at  least  the  great  equitie  of  a  toUeration  for  all 
religious  ;  that  every  man  should  be  permitted  without  feare 
so  much  as  of  discountenance  from  the  magistrate,  to  pro- 
fesse  publicklie  Inn  conscience,  were  be  never  so  erroneous, 
and  also  live  according  thereunto,  if  he  trouble  not  the  publick 
peace  by  any  sedition  or  wicked  practise. 

He  (John  Goodwin)  is  a  bitter  enemy  of  Fresbyterie,  and 


is  openly  for  a  full  libertie  of  conscience  to  all  sects,  even 
Turks,  Jews,  Papists,  etc. ;  a  new  faction  to  procure  libertie 
for  sects. 

The  Independents  in  our  last  meeting  of  our  grand  com- 
mittee of  accomodation  have  expressed  their  desyros  for 
toUeration,  not  only  for  themselves  but  to  other  sects. 

The  cantankerous  Thomas  Edwards,  author  of  '^Ghui- 

Ssona,"  expressed  himself  with  even  greater  vehemenca 
e  writes : — 

A  Toleration  is  the  grand  design  of  the  Devil ;  his  master- 
piece and  chief  engine  he  works  by,  at  this  time,  to  uphold 
his  tottering  kingdom.  It  is  the  most  compendious,  read^, 
sure  way  to  destroy  all  religion,  lay  all  waste,  and  bring  m 
all  evil ;  it  is  a  most  transcendent  catholic  and  fundamental 
evil  for  this  kingdom  of  any  that  can  be  imagined.  An 
original  sin  is  the  most  fundamental  sin,  haviug  the  seed  and 
spawn  of  all  in  it ;  so  a  Toleration  hath  all  errors  in  it  and  all 
evils.  .  .  .  Independency  in  England  is  the  mother,  nurse 
and  patroness  of  all  other  errors.  .  .  .  Let  us,  therefore,  fill 
all  presses,  cause  all  pulpits  to  ring,  and  so  possess  Parliament,. 
City  and  whole  kingdom  against  the  sects,  and  of  the  evil  of 
schism  and  a  toleration,  that  we  may  no  more  hear  of  a  Tole- 
ration, nor  of  separated  churches,  being  hateful  names  in  the 
Church  of  God. 

Facing  all  this,  the  Independents,  under  Cromwell, 
fought  and  conquered.  It  was  a  work  to  which  they 
were  naturally  c^ed.    Hallam  remarks  that 

it  is  certain  that  the  Congregational  scheme  leads  to 
toleration,  as  the  National  Church  scheme  is  averse  to  it,  for 
manifold  reasons. 

It  is  true  that  the  toleration  which  they  claimed  was 
not  extended  to  Roman  Catholics,  although  Hallam 
admits  that  never  since  the  Reformation  had  they  enjoyed 
so  much  liberty  as  in  the  Commonwealth  ;  but  in  those 
days  a  Papist  was  almost  ipso  facto  a  rebel,  and  the 
Papist  priest  was  the  emissary  of  a  power  which  was  plot- 
ting day  and  night  to  unite  all  the  Popish  interests  in  all 
the  Christian  world  against  England.  If  the  Papists  would 
have  left  off  attempting  to  destroy  England,  Englishmea 
would  have  desisted  from  attempting  to  destroy  Papists. 

Religious  toleration  was,  however,  but  one  of  th\^ 
achievements  of  the  Independents.  They  live  in  history 
as  the  men  who  smote  down  the  Stuarts,  hewed  off  the- 
head  of  the  first  Charles,  and  founded  the  Common- 
wealth, thereby  establishing  for  the  first  time  that 
principle  of  the  government  of  the  people  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people  which  is  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
modem  democracy.  Lord  Brougham's  eulogy  of  the 
Independents  may  be  quoted  here  as  a  proof  that  I  am 
not  exaggerating  the  part  played  by  them  in  that  great 
crisis  of  our  race  : — 

The  Independents  are  a  body  much  to  be  respected 
indeed  for  their  numbers,  but  far  more  to  be  held  in  last- 
ing veneration  for  the  unshaken  fortitude  with  which  in^ 
all  times  they  have  maintained  their  attachment  to  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  and  holding  fast  by  their  own  principles^ 
have  carried  to  the  uttermost  pitch  the  great  doctrine  of 
absolute  toleration — men  to  whose  ancestors  this  country^ 
will  ever  acknowledge  a  boundless  debt  of  gratitude  as  long 
as  freedom  is  prized  amongst  us,  for  they— I  fearlessly  pro- 
claim it— they,  with  whatever  ridicule  some  visit  their 
excesses,  or  with  whatever  blame  others,  they,  with  the  leal 
of  martyrs,  the  purity  of  the  early  Christians,  the  skill  and 
courage  of  the  most  renowned  warriors,  gloriously  suffered 
and  fought  and  conquered  for  England  the  free  constitutioiL 
which  she  now  enjoys. 
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IV.— A  PILGRIMAGE  TO  NASEBY. 


I  spent  the  anniversary  of  Naseby  fight  on  the 
sloping  upland  where  the  sword  of  Cromwell  de- 
cisively sealed  the  doom  of  the  ancient  Monarchy. 
Naseby  village  stands  high  in  central  England,  about 
a  mile  to  the  rear  of  the  spot  where  the  forces  of  King 
and  ParUament  met  in  death-grapple.  The  hamlet 
has  been  transformed  out  of  all  semblance  to  its 
former  self.  The  old  windmill  has  disappeared.  The 
curious  copper  ball  from  Boulogne  on  the  steeple  has 
been  replaced  by  a  new  spire.  With  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, all  the  old  thatched  cottages  have  given 
place  to  modem  houses.  The  stooks  have  vanished, 
only  the  stump  of  the  market-cross  remains.  The  only 
Attempt  to  commemorate  the  battle  which  made  Naseby 
famous  is  a  memorial  obelisk,  erected  some  seventy  years 
aeOf  about  a  mile  from  the  battlefield.  As  it  is  now 
obscured  by  trees,  it  serves  no  purpose  saro  that  of 
affording  in  its  hollow  interior  a  commodious  hive  for 
swarms  of  bees,  which  have  stored  it  with  honey  for  ten 
jears  past.  In  the  village  one  of  the  oldest  bmldings  is 
the  vast  tithing-bam ;  but  it  was  not  built  until  Stter 
the  Restoration. 

At  the  rear  of  a  farmhouse,  opposite  the  church  and 
near  the  inn,  there  is  still  standing  a  part  of  one 
the  houses  where  Rupert*s  rear-guard  were  quartered  on 
the  eve  of  the  famous  fight.  They  were  supping  here, 
sitting  at  a  heavy  table — long  prized  as  one  of  the  lelics 
of  the  fight,  and  now  carefully  preserved  at  Holroby 
House— when  Ireton's  troopers  burst  in  upon  them  even 
as  they  sat  at  meat,  and  terminated  abruptly  tiieir 


evening  meaL  The  spacioiA  fireplace,  from 
which  you  can  look  up  into  the  sl^,  is  still  in 
use — ^the  rafters  of  the  roof  are  as  rough  and 
rude  as  they  were  two  centuries  since;  but 
alas !  the  place  that  knows  them  now  will  soon 
know  them  no  more.  The  present  tenant,  who 
asked  disdainfully,  "  What  use  was  it  P  has 
determined  to  improve  it  out  of  existence.  In 
a  few  months  the  last  relic  of  the  skirmish  that 
brought  on  Naseby  fi^ht  will  have  given  place 
to  a  brand-new  buildmg,  replete  with  modem 
conveniences  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  the  old  story 
of  Aladdin's  lamp. 

The  people  of  Naseby  have  never  prided 
themselves  much  unon  their  association  with  the 
epoch-making  battle.  No  one  seemed  to  remem- 
ber that  June  14th  was  the  anniversary  of  the 
fateful  fight,  and  it  is  noted  as  an  extraordinary 
omission  that  the  parish  register  of  the  year 
1646  contained  no  entry  of  the  occurrence  which 
will  bring  pilgrims  to  Naseby  to  the  end  of 
time.  Local  traditions  about  the  place  are 
rare,  and  relics  are  rarer  stilL  Fifty  years  ago 
bullets  were  common ;  to-day  they  are  seldom 
foimd.  A  ploughboy  occasionally  turns  one  up  in 
the  furrow,  so  white  with  chalk  deposit  that  it 
might  be  mistaken  for  a  marble ;  but  there  are 
probably  not  more  than  a  score  to  be  found  in 
the  pansh.  The  ploughboy's  tariflf  for  buUets 
is  ninepenoe  each—  the  price  paid  by  the  village 
publican,  who  sells  them  to  collectors  for  as 
much  more  as  he  can  get.  The  publican  has 
two  treasures  which  he  will  not  sell — a  fragment 
of  chain  shot,  a  lump  of  lead  with  iron  im- 
bedded in  the  centre,  and  a  silver  groat  of 
Philip  and  Mary.  At  CUpstone  Mr.  Haddon, 
whose  father  once  farmed  part  of  Naseby  field, 
has  the  rasted  remains  of  a  two-edged  sword ; 
the  tenant  of  Millhill  ploughed  up  a  gold  ring, 
which  he  incontinently  sold  for  a  sovereign  to  a  Har- 
borough  jeweller ;  but  of  other  rdics  there  is  but  small 
trace. 

Of  local  traditions  there  is  small  stora,  although,  from 
the  extreme  longevity  of  the  villagers,  the  reverse  might 
have  been  expected :  for,  after  fdl,  the  space  of  three 
lives  would  cover  the  246  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
Roundhead  and  Cavalier  met  in  death-grapple  on  the 
slopes  of  Broadmoor.  A  few  there  are,  but  very  few. 
Mr.  Albert  Pell,  who  lives  at  Hazelbeach,  near  by,  kindly 
conied  out  for  me  the  following  statements  by  the  Rev. 
John  N.  Simpkinson,  now  a  rector  in  Norfolk : — 

In  the  summer  1865  I  rode  over  from  Brington  (of  which 
I  was  the  rector)  to  Naseby,  and  while  I  was  examining  the 
field,  I  fell  in  with  an  old  labourer  of  more  than  eighty  years 
of  age,  who  showed  roe  various  spots  where  the  battle  bad 
been  hottest,  as  was  evident  by  bullets  and  fragments  of 
weapons,  which  are  still  turned  up  occasionally  by  the 
plough. 

He  told  also  an  anecdote  of  the  battle  day  which  ?ie  had 
heard  from  his  grandfather  when  sitting  on  his  knee  as  a 
little  boy,  and  which  that  grandfather  had  similarly  heard 
from  the  person  to  whom  the  incident  happened — just  220 
years  before. 

The  story  was  this :  The  subject  of  the  incident,  being  then 
a  child  of  about  four  years  old,  was  standing  at  his  cottage 
door  on  the  morning  of  the  battle,  when  Cromwell's 
troopers  came  riding  through  the  village.  The  cottage  was 
on  the  south  side  of  the  churchyard  in  a  narrow  part  of  the 
village,  a  high  wall  at  that  time  separating  the  churchyard 
from  the  road.  The  little  boy  seeing  the  horses  ran  across 
the  road  in  front  of  them,  as  children  will,  and  the  foremost 
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trooper,  fearing  that  the  child  would  certainly  be  killed^ 
stooped  from  his  saddle,  caught  the  boy  by  the  nape  of  his 
neck,  and  flung  him  over  the  wall  on  his  right.  The  child 
fell  happily  on  soft  ground  in  the  churchyard,  with  no  injury 
jdone  to  him,  and  lived  to  tell  the  story  as  above. 

When  staying  in  the  Naseby  country  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  friend,  in  which  he  said  : — 

Let  me  tell  you  an  incident  which  has  always  reminded 
me  of  the  comparative  newness  of  the  world  as  we  know  it. 
My  old  grandmother,  who  died  five  years  since,  aged  ninety- 
six,  was  bom  when  her  mother  was  forty- five.  My  granny 
told  me  that  her  grandmother  told  her  she  had  seen  an  old 
housekeeper  at  Woolatton  (Lord  Middleton's)  who  saw 
■Cromwell  at  Woolatton  after  the  fight  at  Naseby.  She 
followed  him  cautiously  upstairs,  and  he  threw  himself, 
armour  and  all,  down  by  the  bedside  and  prayed. 

Skeletons,  with  bones  of  horses  and  men,  are  occasionally 
disinterred. 

There  was  a  curious  story  that  Thorold  Bogers 
used  to  tell,  to  the  effect  that  as  the  two  armies 
stood  in  array  over  against  each  other,  a  hunting 
party,  with  the  hounds  in  full  cry,  swept  across  the  plain 
between  Roundhead  and  Cavauer,  wnich  led  to  much 
moralising  on  the  part  of  keen  partisans  that  men 
jsovld  be  so  indifiTerent  to  such  momentous  issues  as  were 
^en  waiting  for  decision.  I  could  find  no  confirmation 
^f  this  story,  although  it  may  have  been  true  for  all 
that.  Local  tradition  tells  of  women  coming  out  to  watch 
the  battle  from  Naseby  and  suffering  thereby,  and  also  of 
the  he^  of  cows  which  were  driven  out  of  the  way  of 
the  contending  armies.  Their  herdsmen  looked  on 
with  eager  curiosity,  minding  the  cows,  which  had  to  be 
milked  whichever  side  won,  while  Cromwell  and  Rupert 
delivered  their  charges,  and  the  centres  under  Charles  and 
Fairfax  fought  with  pike  and  sword  and  clubbed  firelock. 
•Charles  had  been  hunting  the  stag  at  Daventry,  in 
leisurely  disarray,  Httle  £eaming  t^t  "  Ironsides,"  as 
'Cromwell  was  then  called  quite  distinct  from  his  men,  was 
jriding  hard  from  the  J  astern  Counties  to  join  the  New 
Model. 

There  is  a  charming  ghost  story  told  in  the  local  histories 
.about  the  royal  visit  to  Daventry  that  ought  to  be  true  if 
it  is  not.  ''Two  hours  after  the  King  had  retired  to 
rest,**  writes  Kastell  in  his  History  of  Southwell, "  some  of 
his  attendants  hearing  an  uncommon  noise  in  his  chamber, 
went  into  it,  and  found  his  Majestie  sitting  up  in  bed 
and  much  agitated,  but  nothing  which  could  have  pro- 
duced the  noise  they  fancied  they  heard.  The  King  m  a 
trembling  voice,  inquired  after  the  cause  of  their  alarm, 
and  told  them  how  much  he  had  been  agitated  in  a  dream 
•by  thinking  he  saw  the  apparition  of  Lord  Strafford,  who, 
after  upbraiding  him  with  uukindness,  told  him  he  was 
come  to  return  him  ^ood  for  evil,  and  that  he  advised  him 
by  no  means  to  fight  tne  Parliamentary  army  that  was  at  that 
time  quartered  at  Northampton,  for  it  was  one  whom  the 
King  could  never  conquer  by  arms.  Prince  Rupert,  in 
whom  courage  was  the  predominant  quality,  rated  ttie  King 
.out  of  his  apprehensions  the  next  day ;  and  a  resolution  was 
taken  to  meet  the  enemie.  The  next  night,  however,  the 
apparition  appeared  to  him  a  second  time,  but  with  looks 
of  anger,  assuring  him  that  would  be  the  last  advice  he 
•should  be  permitted  to  give  him,  but  that  if  he  kept  his 
resolution  of  fighting  he  was  undone."  The  King  remained 
a  day  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  and  finally  determined  to 
march  off  northward.  He  took  up  his  quarters  at  Lub- 
benham,  near  Market  Harborough,onthe  eve  of  the  battle, 
intending  to  march  northward  on  the  morrow.  Ireton's 
troopers,  by  surprising  the  Royalist  rear-guard  at  Naseby, 
/led  the  King  to  hurry  on  tq  Market  Harborough,  where 


Rupert*s  counsels  led  to  a  decision  to  fight  next  day — 
Strafford's  ghost  notwithstanding.  The  result  justified 
the  King's  forebodings.  ''  He  was  often  heard  to  say  that 
he  wisheid  he  had  taken  the  warning^  and  not  fought  at 
Naseby ;  the  meaning  of  which  nobody  knew  but  those 
to  whom  he  told  this  appearance  at  I>aintree,  and  they 
were  afterwards  all  told  to  conceal  it." 

On  the  morning  of  June  14th  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
who  was  then  a  comparatively  young  man,  being  several 
years  junior  to  Cromwell,  rose  at  three  o'clock  and  put 
his  troops  in  motion.   They  had  lain  the  night  before  at 
Guilsborough,  a  pretty  village  on  the  top  of  a  hill  almost 
due  south  of  Naseby,  and  being  advised  by  their  excellent 
scoutmaster-general  that  the  King  was  falling  back  on 
Market  Harborough,  Sir  Thomas  wished  to  comx)el  him  to 
a  speedy  action.  In  the  early  morning  of  that  Saturday  in 
June,  when  the  dew  was  still  heavy  upon  the  grass,  and  the 
air  was  tremulous  with  the  song  of  larks,  the  army  of  the 
Commonwealth  marched  down  Guilsborough  Hill  and  up 
the  Naseby  slope,  reaching  the  village  about  five.  Tliere 
they  breakfasted,  as  all  armies  would  do  under  the  same 
circumstances ;  but  after  breakfast,  presumably  while 
they  were  still  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  King  would 
turn  back  to  meet  them  or  would  pursue  his  march  north- 
ward, they  had  a  sermon.     Who  preached  tradition 
sayeth  not.   Whether  it  was  Hugh  Peters,  or  the  worthy^ 
Sprigge,  or  whether  it  was  not  a  chaplain,  but  an  ofScer, 
or  even  CVomweU  himself,  is  not  recorded.  Only  the  text 
has  come  down  to  us,  and  a  text  worthy  of  the  occasion  ; 
it  was  taken  from  Joshua  the  twenty-second  chapter  and 
the  twenty-second  verse,  "  The  Lord  God  of  gods,  the 
Lord  God  of  gods,  he  knoweth,  and  Israel  he  shall  know ; 
if  it  be  in  rebellion,  or  if  in  transgression  against  the 
Lord,  save  us  not  this  day."   Seldom  was  more  Solemn 
appeal  ever  made  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  seldom  have 
more  earnest  men  more  boldly  invoked  the  ordeal  of 
battle  as  a  test  of  the  justice  of  their  cause.    When,  at 
the  close  of  the  service,  great  bodies  of  the  enemy's 
horse  were  discerned  coming  over  the  hill  from  Harborough, 
they  rejoiced  with  exceeding  joy.    Hie  set  time  had 
arrived,  and  the  Lord  was  about  to  make  bare  His  arm  to 
minister  judgment  among  the  peoples. 

It  is  easy  to  make  out  the  ledge  of  the  hill 
running  east  to  west  for  about  a  mile  upon  which 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  drew  up  his  forces,  and  behind 
which,  for  about  a  hundred  paces,  they  retreated, 
"  so  that  the  enemy  might  not  perceive  in  what 
form  our  battle  was  drawn,  nor  see  any  confusion  therein.'' 
For  there  was  confusion.  Fairfax  had  thrown  upon 
Ciromwell,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  the  command  of  the 
cavalry,  which  was  6,000  strong — forming,  indeed,  a  full 
half  of  the  entire  army.  Cromwell  appomted  Ireton  to 
the  left  wing  with  five  regiments  of  horse,  while  he 
retained  six  regiments  under  his  own  command  The 
clock  was  pointing  to  eight  when  they  began  placing  their 
line  in  a  posture  of  defence,  and  it  was  two  nourBbefore 
aU  was  ready.  Meanwhile  the  enemy  came  on  arrxgip  in 
passing  good  order,  in  numbers  about  equal  to  those  of 
the  New  Model,  but  with  1,600  veteran  ofioers  skilled  in 
the  art  of  war  to  keep  their  troops  in  line.  Maurice  was 
there,  and  Rupert  of  the  Rhine  on  the  extreme  right 
wing  of  the  King's  forces,  stretching  down  to  Snlby 
He^e,  which  Cromwell  had  lined  with  dragoons  to  cover 
his  left  flank.  Sulby  Hedge  still  stands,  nuurking  the 
western  border  of  the  battlefield.  Nor  does  it  require 
much  imagination  to  see  once  more  the  pufls  of  smoke 
that  broke  from  under  the  May  blossom  as  the  dismounted 
troopers  warned  off  the  Cavaliers  who  ventured  too  near 
the  boundary  hedge.  The  King  was  in  the  centre  with 
Lord  Astley's  foot,  while  Sir  li£lanaduk^  Lfngdale,  with 
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the  northern  horse,  formed  the  left  wiog.  The  baggage 
waggons,  with  the  ladies  of  the  King's  train  and  the  royal 
cabinet  with  the  compromising  letters  of  his  most  sacred 
Majesty,  were  dispersed  in  the  rear  on  the  summit 
of  the  northern  slope  behind  Broadmoor,  from  whence 
bright  eyes  watched  eagerly  the  preparations  for  the 
fray. 

When  Cromwell  was  placing  his  cavalry  in  position,  per- 
ceiving the  confusion  of  his  new  troops  and  the  excellent 
order  of  the  Eoyal  advance, So  far  from  being  dismayed 
at  it,  it  was  the  rise  and  occasion  of  a  most  triumphant 
faith  and  joy  in  him,  expecting  that  God  would  do  great 
things^  by  small  means,  and  by  the  thiogs  that  are  not 
brin^  to  nought  the  things  that  are."  Such  a  faith,  con- 
vertmg  even  disadvantage  and  weakness  into  sources  of 
strength,  was  capable  of  doing  much  greater  things  than 
the  mere  pulverising  of  the  Stuarts. 

Pulverised  they  were,  however,  as  all  the  world  knows. 
Millhill  farmhouse  stands  back  from  the  ledee  looking 
down  upon  the  fields  sloping  to  Naseby,  where  ttie  Round- 
heads* train  was  left  with  sturdy  guard,  whose  firelocks 
went  off  with  precision  when  Prince  Rupert,  in  a  red 
montero,  came  riding  up  after  he  had  broken  through 
Ireton's  troops  and  driven  them  backwards,  still  hotly  resist- 
ing, as  far  as  the  church.  Passing  Millhill  you  have  in  front 
of  you  the  fields  where  the  Parhameutary  centre  of  foot 
was  drawn  up  under  stout  old  Skippon,  whose  cheery 
speech  to  his  troops  reads  much  more  real  than  the  set 
orations  usually  put  in  the  mouths  of  commanding 
officers.  "  Come,  my  boys,  my  brave  boys,  let  us  pray 
heartily,  and  fight  heartily.  I  will  run  the  same  fortunes 
and  hazards  with  you.  Remember  the  cause  is  for  God 
and  for  the  defence  of  yourselves,  your  wives,  and  your 
children ;  come,  my  heroic,  brave  boys,  prav  heartily  and 
fight  heartily,  and  God  will  bless  us.  To  the  left  as 
far  as  Sulby  Hedge  stood  Ireton  with  his  cavaliy.  The 
right  wing,  where  Cromwell  fought,  stood  along  the  slope 
as  far  as  the  road  to  Sibbertoft.  The  plan  on  pages  71, 72, 
reduced  from  the  original  in  Sprigge,  exhibits  the  order  of 
battle  before  the  armies  engaged,  that  is  to  say,  just 
before  ten  o'clock. 

"  Both  sides,  with  mighty  shouts,  exprest  a  hearty  de- 
sire of  fighting,"  say  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners, 
^  having  for  our  part  recommended  our  cause  to  God's 
protection  and  received  the  word,  which  was,  God  our 
strength,  theirs  Queen  Mary ;  our  forlome  hopes 
began  the  play."  These  "forlome  hopes"  were  300 
musketeers,  who  were  thrown  out  in  advance  of  the  main 
body — an  advanced  skirmishing  line,  in  short,  which 
fell  back  as  the  centre  advanced.  Both  wings  appear  to 
have  engaged  at  the  same  time,  and  the  little  became 
eeneraL  Anything  more  imlike  a  modem  battle  could 
hardly  be  imagined.  The  cannon  in  the  centre  did  small 
execution,  the  shot  passing  over  the  heads  of  the  comba- 
tants. The  moment  the  foot  came  within  carbine  range 
both  sides  fired  one  volley,  and  then,  clubbing  their 
muskets,  went  for  each  other  as  if  gunpowder  had  not 
existed  and  the  battle  had  to  be  decided  by  a  hammer- 
and-tongs  meUe,  In  reaUty  it  was  decided  by  the 
cavalry.  The  horse,  under  Cromwell,  charged  down  the 
hill,  breaking  up  L^igdaie's  cavalry,  which  were  charging 
up.  The  first  divisions,  so  broken,  found  refuge  with  the 
reserve  of  foot,  and  rallied  there,  but  the  other  were 
hopelessly  scattered  and  driven  from  their  foot  a  dis- 
tance of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  rear.  The  method  of 
a  cavalry  charge  was  very  simple.  The  horse  rode  full 
gallop  at  each  other,  pistols  were  fired  as  soon  as  they 
came  within  range,  and  then  the  sword-play 
began.  Cromwell  was  much  hampered  by  furze  busnes, 
whose  descendants  still  n^ve  a  golden  livery  to  the  slope 


over  wliich  Langdale*s  troopers  were  driven  in  hopeless 
confusion,  and  by  rabbit  holes  which  rendered  it  difficult  to 
advance  in  good  order.  ^*  Nevertheless,  not  one  body  of 
the  enemy's  horse  which  they  charged  but  they  routed." 
While  this  was  going  on  on  the  ri^ht,  Ireton  was  having 
a  bad  time  of  it  on  the  left.  Spngge  gives  a  curiously 
detailed  account  of  the  action  of  the  left  wins,  which  for 
a  time  placed  victory  in  jeopardy.  "  Upon  the  approach 
of  the  enemy's  right  wing  of  horae,  our  left  wing  drawing; 
down  the  brow  oi  the  hill  to  meet  them,  the  enemy  com- 
ing on  fast,  suddenly  made  stand,  as  if  they  had  not  ex- 
pected us  in  so  ready  a  posture ;  ours  seeing  them  stand,, 
made  a  little  stand  also.  Upon  that  the  enemy  advanced 
again,  whereupon  our  left  wmg  soimded  a  charge  and  fell 
upon  them.  The  three  righ^hand  divisions  of  our  left- 
made  the  first  onset,  and  those  divisions  of  the  enemy 
opposite  to  them  received  the  charge,  and  the  two  left- 
hand  divisions  of  the  left  wing  did  not  advance  equally  ;. 
but  being  more  backward,  the  opposite  divisions  of  tne^ 
enemy  advanced  upon  them.  Of  the  three  right-hand 
divisions  (before-mentioned)  which  advanced,  the  middle- 
most charged  not  home ;  the  other  two  coming  to  a  close 
charge,  routed  the  two  opposite  divisions  of  the  enemy." 
Ireton,  seeing  the  foot  on  his  right  hand  sore  pressed  by 
the  onslaught  of  the  Royal  infantry,  charged  to  their 
relief.  His  horse  was  shot  under  him,  while  he  himself,, 
run  through  the  thigh  with  a  pike,  and  into  the  face  with 
a  halbert,  was  made  prisoner.  Notwithstanding  this- 
disaster,  the  horse  on  the  right  of  his  win^  broke  through 
the  first  line,  and  part  of  the  reserves.  The  other  Royal 
reserves  then  coming  up,  the  Roundheads  were  broken 
up,  the  tide  turned,  and  Frince  Rupert  meanwhile  having 
swept  through  the  cavalry  opposed  to  him,  captured  six 
pieces  of  the  rebels'  best  cannon,  and  pursued  the  broken, 
regiments  as  far  as  Naseby  village. 

Meanwhile  the  infantry  in  tne  centre  were  pounding 
away  at  each  other,  the  Parliamentarians  on  tne  wholes 
getting  the  worst  of  it.  The  whole  of  the  Roundhead 
mfantry,  excepting  Fairfax's  own  regiments,  fell  back 
under  the  onslaught  of  the  Royalists,  and  were  only  &aved. 
from  a  total  overthrow  by  the  Reserves,,  who,  however,, 
succeeded  in  driving  back  the  enemy.  Skippon  was- 
dangerously  wounded,  and  Lord  Astley's  regiment  held 
its  own  ''with  incredible  courage  and  resolutiou,  although 
we  attempted  them  in  the  flanks,  front  and  rear."  Then 
about  two  hours  after  the  fight  began  the  decisive  stroke 
was  deUvered.  Fairfax  brought  up  his  regiment  of  foot,. 
Cromwell  mustered  all  his  cavalry,  and  they  fell  together 
with  overwhelming  force  upon  the  gallant  tertia. 
Nothing  could  stand  before  the  combined  onslaught,  and 
the  Ki^s  cause  was  lost,  all  his  foot  being  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Parliamentarians.  The  King,  with  his  Ufe-euards 
and  his  reserve  of  horse,  was  straugdy  hinderea  from 
making  a  counter  charge.  His  troops  marched  to  the 
right,  when  the  only  chance  of  averting  crushing  defeats 
was  a  desperate  charge  to  the  left.  The  last  chance  was- 
gone,  Rupert,  too  late,  came  riding  back,  closely  pursued 
by  the  broken  remnants  of  Ireton'a  wing,  and  the- 
Royalists  with  their  horse  alone  attempted  to  make  one- 
last  stand.  Fairfax  re-formed  hb  whole  line  of  battle ;. 
both  horse,  foot,  and  artillery  advanced  anew  to  the 
attack.  Without  waiting  for  the  charge  of  Cromwell's- 
troopers,  £ang  Charles  and  his  men  broke  and  fled. 
It  was  one  by  the  clock.  In  three  hours  the  fate  of 
England  had  been  dedded. 

Eight  himdred  of  the'Boya&ftidead'lay  in  heaps  upon* 
the  hard-fought  field,  inclndi&fi^  as-Gbxendon  laments,. 
150 officersand gentlemen  of  ^^pruMOgility.''  Alltheirfoot- 
were  taken  prisoners,  to  be  mac(HflH|ft||^^^^|UQd.^^ 
wards  sent  for  the  most  part  <flj^^^^^^fcsll  thein* 
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cannon,  their  carriages,  and  the  King's  cabuiet  were 
captured.  All  that  afternoon  a  stem  and  merciless  chase 
went  on.  The  pursuit  was  kept  up  almost  to  the  waUs 
of  Leicester.  Some  women,  chiefly  Irish  papist  camp-fol- 
lowers, fell  in  tiie  chase,  and  the  village  of  Oxendon  was 
burnt  down.  On  the  side  of  the  Partiament  200  were 
slain. 

Sir,*'  wrote  Cromwell  to  the  Speaker,  "  this  is  none 
other  but  the  hand  of  God,  and  to  Him  alone  belongs  the 
glory,  wherein  none  are  to  share  with  Him.  Honest  men 
served  you  faithfully  in  this  action.  Sir,  they  are  trusty. 
I  beseech  you  in  the  name  of  God  not  to  discourage 
them."  These  men  who  were  trusty,  and  who  feared  dis« 
coura^emeut  at  the  hands  of  the  Presbyterian  Commons, 
were  Independents.  Naseby  was  an  Independent  victory. 
In  three  hours  on  that  summer's  day,  with  no  more  loss  of 
life  on  their  part  than  results  from  a  first-class  railway 
accident,  these  despised  sectaries  had  given  the  death- 
blow to  absolute  monarchy,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
England's  libertieB.  Other  Churches  may  glory  in  their 
councils  and  their  creeds,  but  the  Independents  will  ever 
regard  Naseby,  and  the  lone  series  of  victories  of  which  it 
was  the  first,  as  one  of  the  adiievements  of  which  they  have 
most  reason  to  be  proud.  The  warrior  saints  who  wielded  the 
sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Cromwell  had  stem  work  to  do, 
but  they  did  it  weU,  and  it  was  work  that  needed  doing. 

When  I  reached  Naseby  three  merry  brown  hares 
were  leaping  in  the  meadow-land  where  the  last  fierce 
death-tussle  ended  in  the  breaking  of  Lord  Astley's 
gallant  tertia.  The  glory  of  oar  belated  spring  was  on 
the  hedges,  the  birds  were  singing  at  eventide,  sQl  natiu*e 
seemed  at  peace.  Yet  there,  not  far  from  Broadmoor 
farmstead,  still  distinctly  discernible  after  the  lapse  of 
two  and  a  half  centuries,  were  the  pits  in  which,  in  one  red 
burial  blent,  victor  and  vanquished  were  laid  together  in 
death.  An  old  man,  still  Uving  in  1792, remembers  very 
well  to  have  been  told  by  his  grandfather,  that  he  was 
present  at  the  burial  of  the  dead,  which  was  done  by  the 
country  people  coming  in  from  all  quarters ;  some  were 
stripped,  others  buri^  in  their  clothes,  but  in  general 
so  shallow  that  the  bodies  in  a  short  time  became  veiy 
ofiensive,  that  matter  issued  from  the  graves  and  ran 
several  yards  upon  the  ground,  which  having  subsided,  the 
cattle  ate  those  spots  for  several  years  remarkably  bare. 
The  graves  are  very  visible,  but  are  become  concave,  and 
water  stands  in  them  in  the  winter  season."  One  more 
extract  and  I  will  leave  this  painful  subject.  I  quote 
again  from  Mastin's  History : — 

The  late  Dr.  Hill  informed  me  that  he  had  a  relative,  a 
Mr.  Mansell,  who  fought  in  the  battle  of  Naseby  field,  that 
he  was  woanded  in  the  breast  and  left  for  dead ;  and  being 
stripped  to  be  buried,  a  young  woman,  daughter  to  an 
apothecary,  happened  to  be  upon  the  field,  and  finding  his 
hand  to  be  very  soft  ezclafmed,  *'This  certainly  was  a 
gentleman ! "  She  further  observed  that  she  felt  a  pulse,  and 
consequently  he  was  not  quite  dead.  She  pulled  off  her 
under-petticoat,  and  wrapping  him  in  it,  had  him  conveyed 
to  a  neighbouring  village,  where  he  recovered  and  lived  some 
years  after.  He  kept  the  young  woman  as  a  companion  or 
housekeeper  to  the  time  of  his  death  when  he  left  her  a  hand- 
some annuity. 

v. — THE  IDEALS  OF  THE  INDEPENDENTS. 

At  Naseby,  Clarendon  noted  the  superiority  of  the 
New  Model  alike  to  the  old  Parliamentarian  army  and  to 
the  Eoyalists : — 

That  difference  was  observed  all  along,  in  the  discipline  of 
the  King's  troops  and  of  those  which  marched  under  the 
command  of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  that  though  the  King's 
troops  prevailed  in  their  chai^,  and  routed  those  they 
chained,  they  seldom  rallied  themselves  again  in  good  order, 


nor  could  be  brought  to  make  a  second  charge  again  the 
same  day.  Whereas  the  other  troops,  if  they  prevailed,  or 
though  they  were  beaten  and  routed,  presently  rallied  again 
and  stood  in  good  order  till  they  received  their  new  orders. 
All  that  the  Khig  and  Prince  could  do,  could  not  rally  their 
broken  troops. 

Tet  the  New  Model  was  constructed  on  principles  which 
every  military  martinet  would  have  declared  to  be  f  ^tal 
to  ail  discipline.  Cromwell's  army  was  as  much  a  great 
debating  society  and  political  caucus  as  it  was  a  fighting 
machine.  The  representative  principle  was  established  in 
every  regiment.  Elected  agitators  were  as  much  a  feature 
of  the  organisation  as  colonels,  or  its  religious  exercises ; 
privates  and  generals  met  on  an  absolute  equality  before 
the  throne  of  grace;  the  whole  army  was  alive  with 
revolutionary  theories,  and  yet,  and  yet,  "truly  they  were 
never  beaten  at  all,"  and  their  iron  discipline  remains  to 
this  day  the  marvel  of  the  world. 

Independency  is  not  anarchy,  but  it  is  liberty — it  is  so 
devoted  to  liberty  that,  if  need  arises,  it  does  not  shrink 
from  consenting  to  submit  to  the  severest  discipline. 
The  Independents,  like  their  immortal  leader,  are  at 
once  the  most  ideaHst  and  the  most  opportunist  of  men. 
An  idealism  which  will  be  content  with  nothing  short 
save  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on 
earUi,  and  this,  if  held  not  as  a  theory,  but  as  a  fixed 
idea,  shrinks  from  no  sacrifices  in  order  to  attain  its  end. 
To  secure  the  liberties  of  England  Cromwell  was  tram- 
melled by  no  superstition  as  to  consistency  as  to  means. 
It  was  enough  for  him  to  be  consistent  as  to  his  ultimate 
aim.  He  was  a  statesman,  not  a  pedant,  and  to  a  large 
extent  he  has  stamped  the  great  features  of  his  character 
upon  the  sect  which  regard  nim  as  their  patron  saint  and 
great  exemplar. 

The  Independents  owe  to  Cromwell  their  imperial  ideas, 
their  conception  of  England's  responsibihty  for  the 
exercise  of  her  power,  and  their  belief  in  the  grandeur  of 
her  destinies.  They  can  never  without  apostasy  adopt 
the  criminal  policy  of  non-intervention.  They  are  as 
much  committed  to  the  maintenance  of  a  powerful  navy 
as  they  are  to  the  order  of  the  diaconate,  and  they  are 
always  and  everywhere  the  sworn  foes  of  religious 
intolerance,  whether  it  is  manifested  against  the 
Papists,  the  Atheists,  or  even  against  the  intolerant 
orthodox.  The  traditions  of  the  Commonwealth  colour  all 
their  politics.  A^in  and  a^n  in  recent  years  the  in- 
spiration that  spnngs  perenmal  from  the  life  of  the  Lord 
Protector  has  perceptibly  defiected  the  course  of  English 
politics  at  home  ana  abroad.  Notably  was  this  the  case 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  raised  his  protest  against  the  Turkish 
alliance.  No  doubt  High  Church  sympathies  infiuenced  some 
of  those  who  took  part  in  the  Bul^;ariau  agitation,  just  as  a 
desire  to  avoid  war  at  any  cost  ammated  others.  But  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  be  the  first  to  admit  l^at  the  motive 
force  of  his  agitation,  which  alone  rendered  its  success 
possible,  was  the  passionate  enthusiasm  for  Uberty  and  the 
fierce  zeal  against  oppression,  which  blazed  in  the  breasts 
of  those  who  remembered  Milton's  sonnets  and  who  longed 
for  nothing  so  much  as  that  England's  ironclads  might 
bear  to  the  Sultan  the  haughty  warning  whicli  Cromwell 
uttered,  when  that  voice,  wmch  seldom  threatened  in 
vain,  "declared  that  unless  favour  were  shown  to  the 
people  of  Grod,  the  English  guns  should  be  heard  in  the 
Castle  of  San  Angelo."  And  in  still  more  recent  times 
it  was  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans  who  destroyed  in 
a  single  hour  the  ascendency  which  Mr.  PameU  had  built 
up  by  the  labours  of  many  years  over  the  people  of 
Ireland. 

By  far  the  most  brilliant  study  of  CromwelFs  character 
and  career  that  has  a|^>eared  of  la$^years,  is  that  which 
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Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  has  contributed  to  the  "Twelve 
English  Statesmen"  series.  I  quote  two  paragraphs 
from  those  eloquent  pages,  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
incalculable  advantage  which  it  has  been  to  England 
that  in  every  constituency  there  should  be  found  members 
of  a  sect  imbued  with  hero-worship  for  a  ruler  of  whom 
Mr.  Harrison  can  write  as  follows : — 

Apart  from  opposition  from  his  Parliaments,  the  Pro- 
tectorate was  one  unbroken  success.  Order,  trade,  com- 
merce, justice,  learning,  culture,  rest  and  public  confidence 
returned,  and  grew  ever  stronger.  Prosperity,  wealth,  harmony 
were  restored  to  the  nation,  and  with  these  a  self-respect,  a 
spirit  of  hope  and  expansion  such  as  it  had  not  felt  since  the 
defeat  of  the  Armada.  Never  in  the  history  of  England  has 
a  reorganisation  of  its  administrative  machinery  been  known 
at  once  so  thorough  and  so  sound.  No  royal  government 
bad  ever  annihilated  insurrection  and  cabal  with  such  uniform 
success,  and  with  moderation  so  great.  No  government — not 
even  that  of  Henry  VII.  or  of  Elizabeth — hi^  ever  been  more 
f  nigal,  though  none  with  its  resources  had  effected  so  much. 
No  government  had  ever  been  so  tolerant  in  things  of  the 
mind ;  none  so  just  in  its  dealings  with  classes  and  interests ; 
none  so  eager  to  suppress  abuses,  official  tyranny,  waste  and 
peculation.  No  government  had  been  so  distinctly  modem 
in  its  spirit ;  so  penetrated  with  desire  for  reform,  honesty, 
capacity.  For  the  first  time  in  England  the  republican  sense 
of  social  duty  to  the  State  began  to  replace  the  old  spirit 
of  personal  loyalty  to  a  Sovereign.  For  the  first  and 
only  time  in  modern  Europe  morality  and  religion  became  the 
sole  qualifications  insisted  on  by  a  Court.  In  the  whole 
modem  history  of  Europe,  Oliver  is  the  only  ruler  into  whose 
presence  no  vicious  man  could  ever  come,  whose  service  no 
vicious  man  might  enter. 

But  it  was  in  foreign  policy  that  the  immediate  splendour 
of  Oliver's  rule  dazzled  his  contemporaries.  **  His  g^reatness 
at  home,"  wrote  Clarendon,  "  was  but  a  shadow  of  the  glory 
he  had  abroad."  Englishmen  and  English  historians  have 
hardly  even  yet  taken  the  full  measure  of  the  stunning 
impression  produced  on  Europe  by  the  power  of  the 
Protector.  It  was  the  epoch  when  supremacy  at  sea  finally 
passed  from  the  Dutch  to  the  English.  It  was  the  beginning 
of  the  maritime  empire  of  England ;  and  it  was  the  first 
vision  of  a  new  force  which  was  destined  to  exercise  so  great 
an  influence,  the  increased  power  of  fleets  and  marine 
artillery  to  destroy  seaports  and  dominate  a  seaboard. 
Hitherto  fleets  had  fought  fleets;  but  Blake  taught  modem 
Europe  that  henceforward  fleets  can  control  kingdoms.  It 
was  the  sense  of  this  new  power,  so  rapid,  so  mobile,  with  so 
long  an  arm  and  practically  ubiquitous,  that  caused  Mazarin 
and  Louis,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Pope  and  Princes  of  Italy,  to 
bow  to  the  summons  of  Oliver.  England  became  a  Euro- 
pean power  of  the  first  rank,  as  she  had  never  been  since  the 
Plantagenets,  not  even  in  the  proudest  hours  of  Wolsey  or 
Elizabeth.  From  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean,  from 
Algiers  to  Teneriffe,  from  Newfoundland  to  Jamaica,  were 
heard  the  English  cannon.  And  the  sense  of  this  new 
factor  in  the  politics  of  the  world  produced  on  the  minds  of 
the  age  such  an  impression  as  the  rise  of  the  German  Empire 
with  the  consolidation  of  the  German  military  system  has 
produced  upon  our  own.  All  through  his  rule  Oliver  had 
laboured  to  found  a  vast  Protestant  League,  a  new  Balance 
of  Power.  Had  he  ruled  for  another  generation,  the  history 
of  Europe  might  have  had  some  different  cast. 

In  the  newer  problems  of  social  regeneration  GUver 
Cromwell  has  not  left  us  without  ^danoe.  The  very 
day  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar  he  addressed  to  the  Parliar 
ment  words  which  those  at  Westminster  may  even  thb 
day  do  well  to  take  to  heart : — 

Disown  yourselves ;  but  own  your  authority,  and  im- 
prove it  to  curb  the  proud  and  insolent,  such  as  would 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  England,  though  under  what 
specious  pretence  soever.  ReUeve  the  oppressed,  hear 
tne  groans  of  poor  prisoners  in  England.  Lo  pleased  to 
reform  the  abuses  of  all  professions ;  and  if  there  be  any- 


one that  makes  many  jpoor  to  make  a  few  rich,  that  suits 
not  a  Commonwealth.  If  He  that  strengthens  your 
servants  to  fight  please  to  give  your  hearts  to  set  upon 
these  things,  in  order  to  His  glory  and  the  glory  of  yotw 
Commonwealth,  then  besides  the  benefit  England  shall 
feel  thereby  you  shall  shine  forth  to  other  nations,  who 
shaU  emulate  the  glory  of  such  a  pattern,  and  through 
the  power  of  God  turn  mto  the  like. 

England,  according  to  Cromwell,  owed  it  to  Qod  to  take 
the  lead.  The  ^emus  of  England,  which  Milton  saw 
renewing  her  mighty  youth,  was  ever  present  to  his 
thoughts.  Not  to  lag  behind,  but  to  lead.  Alas !  of  late 
our  statesmen  seem  to  have  reversed  the  order  of 
this  aspiration.  But  the  leadership  was  to  be  asserted 
not  by  conquest,  but  by  justice,  by  helping  the  people,  and 
by  curbing  the  oppressions  of  those  who  make  many 
XX>or  to  make  one  rich. 

I  have  dwelt  so  much  on  the  hero-exemplar  of  Independ- 
ency that  I  have  hardly  left  myself  space  to  do  more 
than  allude  to  the  other  services  of  the  sect  and  its  mem- 
bers to  the  cause  of  humanity.  After  Cromwell,  Milton  was 
the  greatest  of  the  Independents,  as  he  was  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  gifted  of  men.  Like  the  Lord  Protector, 
the  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  stands 
apart ;  after  them  there  is  no  third.  But  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  this  sect,  poor,  proscribed,  and  persecuted 
as  it  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeentn  century, 
gave  England  Andrew  Marvell,  one  of  the  first  and 
purest  of  journalists ;  Defoe,  whose  **  Robinson  Crusoe  "  is 
still  one  of  the  most  widely  read  books  in  our  literature ; 
and  John  Bunyan,  who  from  his  gaol  in  Bedford  left  the 
"Pikprim's  Progress"  as  a  priceless  heritage  to  the 
world — for  from  the  point  of  view  of  church  order  and 
political  history.  Baptists  and  Congregationalists  are 
Independents.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  Watts  and 
Dodoridge  restored  the  hymn  to  its  place  of  power  in  the 
Church,  and  Howard  displayed  that  consuming  zeal  for 
humanity  which  overleapt  all  barriers  of  race  ana  religion. 
In  our  own  century  the  Independents  in  England  and  in 
America  have  taken  a  leadingpart  in  the  great  humani- 
tarian movements  of  the  day.  Tne  family  of  Lyman  Beecher 
stands  first  among  those  who  contributed  to  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  Ajmerican  Republic  from  the  stain  of 
slavery,  and  in  this  country  the  movement  in  favour  of 
complete  religious  equality  has  ever  found  in  the  Indepen- 
dents its  foremost  champions.  They  have  siill  work  to 
do  in  many  directions  before  they  can  realise  the  Crom- 
wellian  ideal.  They  have  to  complete  the  union  of  the 
three  kingdoms  by  surer  means  than  those  which 
alone  were  possible  in  the  seventeenth  century; 
and  in  place  of  Oliver's  great  Protestant  League  they 
have  to  secure  the  reimion  of  Christendom  on  a 
basis  of  humanitarian  activity,  and  to  secure  an  alli- 
ance of  all  Enghsh-speaking  peoples.  If  they  are  but 
worthy  of  their  ancestry,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  benefi- 
cent influence  which  they  will  be  enabled  to  exercise 
upon  the  world.  Their  numbers  may  not  be  many,  but 
sovereignty  always  belongs  to  the  few. 

*'  You  everywhere  concede,"  said  Milton  to  Salmasius, 
in  his  second  **  Defence  of  the  People  of  England,"  ''that 
the  Independents  were  superior,  not  in  numbers,  but  in 
discipline  and  in  courage.  Hence  I  contend  that  they  well 
deserved  the  superiority  which  they  acquired ;  for  noth- 
ing is  more  agreeable  to  the  order  of  nature  or  more  for 
the  interest  of  mankind  than  that  the  less  should  yield 
to  the  greater,  not  in  numbers  but  in  wisdom  and  virtue. 
Hiose  who  excel  in  prudence,  in  experience,  in  industry 
and  courage,  however  few  they  may  be,  will,  in  my 
opinion,  finally  constitute  the  majority  and  everywhere 
have  the  ascendant." 
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BOYAL. 

MissBs.  Richard  Staicl&t  jl^d  Co..  Thor  ton  Hsath. 
Il\8  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden.  H  R  H.  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Sweden.  H  R.H  the  Crown  Princess  of  Sweden. 

MiSSBS.  RUSfcELL  AND  805S. 

M.R  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  (in  Admiral's  aniform).  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  and  Avondale.  H  LM.  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  (two  pntraf  6,  one  in  O  rjsan  military  and  the  other  in 
BritUh  Admiral's  oostome).  H.R.H.  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe- 
Weimar.  H.I.M.  the  Empress  of  Germany.  Philippe  Due 
d'Orleans. 

LEGAL  AND  POLITICAL. 
MiESSBS.  Elliott  ahd  Fry. 
Hr.  Justice  Collins.  Mr.  A.  R.  Jelf,  Q.C  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
Q.C.,  M.P.  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland,  M.P.  Sir  Charles  M. 
Palmer,  M.P.  Mr.  R.  W.  Hanbury,  M  P.  Mr.  Thomas  Burt, 
M.P.  Mr.  Roby,  M  P.  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  M  P.  The  Hon. 
Evelyn  Hubbard.  Mr.  Graham  Whiteiaw. 

Messbs.  Eusskll  and  Soxs. 
Col.  C.  E.  Howard  Vincent,  M.P.    Huluhulu  and  Umfeti  (King 
Ganganbaoa's  representatives).    The  late  O'Gorman  Mahon, 
M.P. 

The  STERBOsoono  Compaict. 

Mr.  Sutherst. 

SOCIAL. 
M»8SBj}.  Elliott  and  Fry. 
•Countess  Cadogan.  The  Duchess  of  St.  Albans.  The  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Westminster-  The  Marchioness  of  Carmarthen. 
Lady  Beaumont.  Lady  Wimborne.  Lady  Dilke.  Lord 
Windsor.  Lord  Truro.  Lord  Halifax.  Sir  W.  T.  Lewis. 
Sir  W.  C.  Long.  Sir  C  Euan  Smith.  Sir  John  Astley.  Sir 
J.B.  Lawes.  Sh*  Philip  Rose. 

Hksbs.  Russell  and  Sons. 
:Sir  John  Astley.  Mrs.  Grimwood.  Lady  Smsrth.  Sir  Francis 
Knollys.   Mrs.  Crutchley  (as  Polly  in  the  Ouatd's  barlesque 
*'  Robinson  Cru  oe      Lady  Heathcote.  Viscountess  Downe. 
Viscountess  Galway.  Hon.  Mrs.  Lowther. 

NAVAL  AND  MILITARY. 
Messrs.  Russell  and  Sons. 
Admirals  Jjenkins,  Masme,  Lord  Alcester,  HaOowes,  Lord 
John  Hay,  Sullvan,  Stephenson. 

RELIGIOUS. 
Messrs.  Bllioti'  and  Fry. 
The  Archbishop  of  York.  The  Bishoiis  of  Peterborough.  Carlisle, 
Truro,  Sonthwell,  Lichflekl.  Lahore,  Tuam,  Worcester.  The 


Dean  of  Peterborough,  the  Deans  of  Windsor.  Perth.  Nor- 
wich Rev.  Canon  Stowell,  Rev.  Prof.  Canon  Browne.  Rev. 
Canon  Bright.  Rev.  Canon  Eliot.  Rev.  C.  S.  Bassett 

MkSSRS.  RU.S8RLL  AND  SONS. 

The  Archbishop  of  York.  The  Bishops  of  Lichfield.  Truro.  Hull. 
Archdeacon  Potts 

LITERARY.  ARTrSTtC.  AND  SCIENTIFIC. 
Messrs.  Elliott  ixd  Frv. 
Mr.  William  Archer.  Professor  Bain.  Mr.  Wyke  BayUs  Sir 
Henry  Bessemer,  F  RS.  Mr.  W.  H.  M.  Christie  (the 
Astronomer  Royal).  Dr.  Crosskey.  Mr.  C  Kinloch  Cooke. 
Mr.  Onslow  Ford.  R  A.  Dr.  David  Gill  (of  Cape  Town).  Miss 
Jean  Ingelow.  Mr.  B.  Wm.  Leader.  A.R.A.  Sir  James 
Linton.  Sh*  William  MacCormac.  Professor  Max  Muller. 
Dr.  John  Rae  (Arctic  Explorer).  Dr.  Robson  Roose.  Mist 
Hesba  Stretton.  Mr.  H.  J.  Thaddeus.  Mr.  L.  M.  Walford. 
Miss  Charlotte  M.  Yonge. 

Messrs.  Russell  and  Eo.vs. 
Miss  Jean  Ingelow. 

The  Stereoscopic  Company. 
Mr.  Isaac  ZangwiU,  Mr.  George  Hutchinson,  Sir  Morell 
Mackenzie. 

Mr.  Alfred  Ellls. 
Mr.  C.  Haddon  Chambers  (Anchor  of  "  The  Idler,"  **  Csptafai 
Swift,"  etc.) 

Messrs.  Boning  and  Small. 
Sir  Frederic  Leighton.  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson. 

DRAMATIC  AND  MtdlUAL. 
Messrs.  Russell  and  Sons. 
Miss  Gertrude  Kingston. 

Mes.s'.s.  Flliott  and  *^rv. 
Miss  Florence  Fan*.  Miss  Dorothy  Dorr.  Miss  Dorothy  Dene. 
Miss  Julia   Neilson.     Miss    Florence  Monteith.  Misf 
Ganthony.    Miss  Sybil  Sanderson.    Miss  Marie  Grobel. 
Miss  Thudichum.  Mr.  Carl  Fuchs.   Miss  Adelina  de  Lara. 
Mr.  Alfred  Ellis. 
Miss  Maggie  Duggan.  Miss  Ella  Russell  (three  pnaitims).  Mr. 
Richard  Green  (in  *'  Iv  .ir.o^  ").  Mr.  George  Alexander. 
The  Stereoscopic  Company. 
Mr.  H.  Beerbolm  Tree    Miss  Fortescue    Miss  Jennie  HIU. 
Mdlle.  Zelie  de  Lussan.   Mdiles  Sophia  and  Julia  RavoglL 
Madame  Albani.    Madame  Melba.  Miss  Eames.  Madame 
Palladino.  Signer  Abramoff. 
Mettrs.  Bglinct'tn  and  Co.  have  teiit  ae  the  July  number  of  MeiUUid 
Women  of  the  Day  (Price  2s.  6d.)  oonteining  three  exoellent  pof^ 
tr4it«.  hy  Barraud.  of  Lord  Aloester,  MIss  Tbudlchum,  and  MP. 
Justice  Mathew. 


INDEX  OF  STANDARD  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

SIf  HE  Index  of  Standard  Photographs  which  formed  part  of  the  ** Annual  Index  of  the  Review  ofRbviewb,"  haa 
^  proved  so  far  popular  and  successful  that  I  have  decided  to  continue  it  monthly.  It  will  form  a  guide  to  the 
^nirrent  issues  of  artistic,  scientific  and  educational  photographs,  compiled  by  Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward,  who  undertook 
the  compilation  of  the  Annual  Ind^x,  and  to  whom  phot^;iaphers  and  publishers  are  invited  to  address  particulars 
of  their  latest  publications,  at  Mowbray  House,  Norfolk  Street,  W.C. 


La  Viellle  ViUe.— The  reproduction  given  on  this  page 
Is  from  Poulton  and  Son's  series,  and  was  unfortunately 
crowded  out  of  the  '*  Annual  Index."  Messrs.  Poulton  and  Son's 
operators  spent  last  year  in  photographing  the  south  of  France, 
the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Riviera,  so  that  their  views  of  these 
places  are  up  to  date.  They  aie  now  at  work  on  an  entirely 
new  series  of  natives  of  Great  Britain.  The  address  is 
Poulton  and  Son,  Lee,  Kent.  (Prices  and  sizes,  see  "  Annual 
Index,"  p.  77.) 


An  Exhibition. —The  whole  series  of  over  two  hundred 
portraits,  tableaux,  and  "Gavotte  "  groups  taken  at  the  Jubilee 
Ball  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  is 
now  on  exhibition  at  the  galleries  of  Disd6ri  and  Co.,  4,  Brook 
Street,  Hanover  Square.  W.  Admission  on  presentation  of 
card.  Series  mentioned  in  Annual  Index"  under  Hincy  Drestea 
(p.  86)  and  BUtorical  Tableaux,  p.  87.  One  of  the  beautiful 
Q&votte  groups  is  reproduced  in  the  *'  Annual,"  p.  86. 
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AthletieS. — a  series  of  instantaneous  studies  by  Mr.  Louis 
Meldon,  including  tennis,  cycling,  cricket,  running,  leaping, 
diving,  coaching,  yachting,  golf ,  etc.,  sizes,  etc.,  see  "Annual 
Index,"  p.  77.  G.  W.  Wilson  and  Co.,  Aberdeen,  through  trade. 

British  Museum.— Mansell^andO).  have  just  reprinted  the 
catalogue  of  their  first  series  of  British  Museum  photographs. 
It  contains  136  pages  of  particulars,  including  many  histo- 
rical and  antiquarian  notes,  and  50  pages  of  an  introduction, 
which  should 
prove  of  much 
Taliie  to  students. 
The  catalogue  is 
anaDged  by  the 
of  the 
( depart- 
of  the 
Sizes, 
I  ••Annual 


Haasen^and  Co., 

■adtadft. 

Bronte  Por- 
traits and  Ha- 
worth  Views.  16 
subjects,  iBdud- 

ing  Charlotte 
Bronte,  from 
crayun  by  Hich- 
mond ;  Bronte 
group,  from 
nncUcmwiiigbY 
Ber.  Patrick 
Bronte;  and  Char- 
lot  te  Bronte's  fa- 
Tourite  dog  Floss, 
from  a  water- 
colour  by  Char- 
lotte Bronte. 
Cartes  6d., 
OOiinets  Is.  R 
•Dd  F.  Brown, 
123.  Main  Street, 
Haworth,  and 
trade. 

Colonial  Por- 
traits. —  Photo- 
graphs of  all 
English  t  h  e  a  • 
tncal  companies 
on  foreign  tour 
are  now  reoeiyed 
by  first  maU  after 

Siblication  i  n 
ew  York,  Bos- 
ton, and  Sydney, 
by  Mr.  William 
GiU,  217.  Albany 
Street.  N.W. 
(tiiioi«h  tiade> 

fbyshire 

etc— 

views  of 
jshire  Dales, 
kd  Infirmary 

J^J,  12  ;  Denston  College,  4  ;  Tutbury  Castle  and  Church, 
KT;  Stafford  Hotel,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  4,  etc.  Platinotype, 
82  by       Is.  ^id.  Richard  Keene,  Derby,  and  trade. 

Devon  Views,  etc  — A  small  new  series  of  views  of  Ex- 
moQtb,  Teignmouth,  Exeter,  and  Budleigh  Salterton  ;  also  a 
dozen  views  of  London,  8  by    mounted  6d.,  coloured  Is. ;  alsoi 

Saline^     by  6,  Is.    Voll,  Lee  and  Brown,  Worship  Street," 
C,  thr.,.ugh  trade  only. 
rColobritifiS.— All  the  latest  p^rtraite  of  celebrities  are 


From  pfuAo  by  Pfmlton  iV  Son], 


stocked  as  issaed  by  the  photographers.  Cabinets  2b* 
Richard  Stanley  and  Co.,  Thornton  Heath,  through  trade. 

GeneraL — ^A  very  extensive  stock  of  views  and  portraits 
is  held  by  D.  R.  Doncan,  186,  Fleet  Street,  B.C.,  who  is  agent 
for  almost  all  tne  publishers  mentioned  in  the  Annual  Index,'' 
and  who  also  imports  largely  from  the  Continental  publishers* 
GeneraL— Richard  Stanley  and  Co.,  Thornton  Heath,  hold 
an  immense  wholesale  sto^k  of  every  class  of  photograph* 

They  are  special 
agedts  for  most 
of  the  Conti' 
ncntal  photogra- 
phers. Through 
trade.    3ee  tlao 

Harriet  Mar- 
tineau.— A  por- 
trait that  iiai 
been  inqdred  Ibf 
by  publishers  and 
collectors  for 
>ume  years,  just 
obtained,  and 
published  by  W. 
Gill,  217,  Albany 
Street,  N.W.; 
Richard  Stanley 
and  Co.,Thomton 
Heath,  and  trade. 

Mexie  an 

Views.-W.  H. 

Jackson  (W.  H. 
Jackson  and  Co., 
Denver,  Col- 
orado)  has  just 
completed  a  mag- 
nificent series  of 
600  negative* 
(sizes  from  6  by 
4  to  80  by  17)  of 
Mexico.  Many 
of  the  subjects 
are  now  on  the 
market,  and  list 
in  preparation. 
Mr.  Jackson  hai 
gone  over  a  let  of 
ground  never 
before  photo- 
graphed  or  de- 
scribed; says  that 
the  scenery  is 
equal  to  the  hnest 
in  the  Bookiee^ 
and  expects  that 
many  of  hisviewa 
will  be  a  com- 
plete revelation 
to  g  e  o  1  og  i  s  t  s, 
botanists,  zoolog- 
ists, geqgR^taa 
and  ethiiogfa* 
phers.  Frioes.etc^ 
see  "Annual  In-^ 
dex,"  page  98. 

Paintings. — I6O  principal  pictures  in  present  Paris  Salon. 
Cabinet,  nnmoonted,  Is.;  11  by  9,  mounted  5s.  ;  18  by  14> 
moonted  12b.  6d.  ••Undine,''  by  A.  Lehman,  18 J  by  14, 
mounted  12s.  Also  four  subjects,  printed  in  red  carbon 
from  coloured  crayons,  Simeon  Salamon,  viz. : — Ave  Maria* 
115 J  by  12J  ;  An  unexpected  Desire,  12 J  by  10 ;  Lust  destn^- 
veth  Love,  12]  by  7^;  and  Love  Wound^  tifitpfflBnt^  9b.  eaOa« 
and  mounted  lOsrcd.  each.  Manselland  Oa,  271  aoA  81% 
Oxford  Street,  W.,  and  trade. 


LA  VIEILLE  VILLE,'  MENTONE. 


{Lu,  Kent. 
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ART  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 


Mafirazineof  Apt.  July.  it. 

"Romance  withoat  Wordt."  Etching  after 

^m.  Thorne. 
Thackeray  Portrmits.  (lUat.)    F.  G.  Kitton. 
y'MyicA  Ariifftt.  W.  S.  HuDt. 
Maddockfl  Collection  at  Bradford.  (Illus.} 

B.Wood. 
Hokuaal  (concluded).  8.  Btng. 
The  Art  istic  AspeoU  of  Figure  Photography. 

(Illus.)  P.  H.  Bmerton. 
The  Metal  Ornament  of  Bound  Books.  (Illus.) 

S.  T.  Prideaux. 
Heory  Stormouth  Leifchild.    (Illus.)  J. 

Spa'ket. 

Art  Journal.  July.  Is.  6d. 

"  Guildford."  Etching  by  Percy  Bohertson. 
The   Summer  Exhibitions  at  Home  and 

Abroad.   (IHus.)  HI.  C.  Phillips. 
Begimental  Pets.     (Illus.)     Major  J.  P. 

(i  roves. 

The  Clyde  and  the  Western  Highlands. 

(Illus.)  II.   B.  Walker. 
Sir  Philip  Cunliffe  Owen.    With  Portrait. 

J.  F.  Boyes. 
Photography  by  the  Hand  Camera.  (Illos.) 
Edwin  Long.   With  Portrait. 


Portfolio.  July.  ai.6d. 
*The    Hayfield."  Etching 


Etching  by  Herbert 


„    after  Julien 

Dupr^. 
*'Head  of  a  Lion." 
Dicksee. 

"  Innsbruck."  After  (Tlarkson  Stanfield. 
The  Present  State  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  France. 

VII.    The  BusUc  Scho.L    (Illus.)  P.  G. 

Hamerton. 

The  Church  Plate  of  Leicestershire.  (Illus.) 
Tnom«8   Rowlandson,   Humourist.  (Illus.) 

F.  G.  Stephens. 
The  Lago  di  Garda.  (lUus.)  E.  M.  Cesareaoo. 


Art  Amateur.  June.  35 

Portrait  Bust  by  Herbert  Adams. 

The  Salon  of  the  Champs  Blys^.   T.  Child. 

The  Society  of  American  Artists. 

An  Art   Student   Abroad.    III.  Holland 

(continued).  (Illus.) 
Chicago  Art  Institute  (cootinned).  (Illus.) 

B  iinaufft. 

L*Art.  June.  2a. 

The  Salon  of  the  Champt  Elyseet.  (Illus.)  II. 
L.  Benedite. 

Atalanta.  July. 

A  Tapestry  Gallery  in  Florence.  (lUut.)  Helen 
Zlmmem. 

Atlantic  Monthly.  July. 

Tintortt,  the  Shakespeare  of  IVdnters.  W.  B. 
Thayer. 

Century.  July. 

Fra  Bartolommeo  Delia  Porta  and  Mariotio 
Albettinelli.  (Illus.)  W.  J.  Stiilman. 

Contemporary  Review.  July. 
PuncA  and  his  Artists.  M.  H.  Spielmaon 

Month.  July. 

Calderon  and  St.  Blizabeth.  Bev.  S.  F. 
Smith. 

National  Rev'ew.  July. 
Alter  the  Galleries :  A  Studio  Talk. 

Newbery  House.  July. 
Childhood  in  Art.   (Illus.)  T.ChUd. 

Tinsley.  July. 
Sculpture  in  the  Royal  Acidemy. 


Magazine  of  Art. — The  great  feature  this  month  is  F.  G.  Kitten's  article 
on  the  Portraits  of  Thackeray."  The  earliest  known  portrait  of  him  is  to 
be  found,  says  Mr.  Kitton,  in  a  delicately  tinted  drawing  by  George  Chinnery. 
In  this  picture  Thackeray  is  represented  as  a  curly-headed  boy,  with  large 
full  eyes  looking  straight  at  you.  The  next  is  a  bust  by  J.  Devile,  showing 
him  as  he  was  at  eleven  years  of  age.  A  replica  of  this  was  presented  to  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen.  At  the  Garrick  Club 
there  are  two  drawings  from  the  life  by  Maclise.  dated  1832 
and  1833  respectively.  In  these  Thackeray  is  depicted  as  a 
fashionably-dressed  young  man,  seated  in  a  tUgligi  attitude,  and  with 
massive  eyeglass  foppishly  displayed.  Maclise  also  includes  lum  in  the 
group  of  Fraserians  engraved  for  Fraser's  Magazincy  January,  1835, 
and  a  few  years  later  again  Maclisa  delineated  him  in  a  delicately 
pencilled  sketch,  which  iSackeray  himself  copied  so  skilfully  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  detect  any  departure  from  the  original  This  facsimile 
was  reproduced  by  lithography  for  the  frontispiece  to  "The  Orphan  of 
Pimlico.**  In  1836  Mr.  Frank  Stone  painted  a  life-size  bust  portrait  of  the 
novelist,  but  Mrs.  Ritchie  does  not  consider  it  a  very  good  likeness.  Samuel 
Laurence  executed  two  admirable  drawings  in  chalk  about  1853.  Anther  very 
successful  portrait  was  painted  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward  in  1854.  Tnis  shows 
Thackeray  in  his  bed-room  study  at  Onslow  Square,  in  dreesins-gown  and 
slippers,  and  sitting  with  a  writing-desk  on  his  knee.  Sir  John  Millais's 
work,  though  but  a  memory  sketch,  is  so  life-like  that  Sir  Edgar  Boehm 
derived  much  assistance  from  it  for  his  statuette  begun  in  1860.  The  last 
sketch  of  the  novelist  from  the  life  was  made  in  pen  and  ink  by  Fred.  Walker. 
Of  the  posthiunous  portraits  of  Thackeray,  Sir  John  Gilbert's  painting  is  the 
best. 

Art  Journal. — ^The  third  paper  on  the  Summer  Exhibitions  is  devoted  to 
the  Royal  Academy  and  to  the  New  Gallery,  and  in  it  are  included  pictures 
of  Mr.  J.  MacWhirter,  Mr.  H.  Moore,  and  Mr.  Alfred  East  at  work  in  their 
studios.  Major  Percy  Groves  contributes  a  capital  article  on  the  four- 
footed  favoiUTites  of  the  corps  in  Her  Majesty's  service,  though  it  can 
scarcely  be  called  an  art  subject.  These  pets  have  included  goats,  horses,  a 
black  ram,  deer,  antelopes,  dogs,  a  bear,  and  an  elephant,  many  of  whose  por- 
traits are  given.  At  Edinburgh  Castle  there  is  a  cemetery  for  departed 
soldiers'  pets ;  it  is  maintained  by  the  officers  and  men  of  the  different  corps 
auartered  in  the  Castle.  Such  inscriptions  as  the  following  may  be  found  on 
tne  tombstones : — In  Memory  of  Pat,  who  followed  the  72nd  Highlanders 
in  Peace  and  War  for  10  years.  Died  9th  March,  1888."  Su:  Philip 
Cunliffe  Owen  is  the  subject  of  the  biographical  sketch  of  tiie  Chiefs  of  Our 
National  Museums.  He  is  Director  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum^  but 
he  is  also  known  as  a  practical  philanthropist  and  a  promoter  of  temperance 
and  thrift. 

Portfolio. — Mr.  Hamerton  has  taken  the  Rustic  School  of  Painters  for 
the  subject  of  his  article  on  the  fine  ^rts  in  France  this  month,  and  he  dis- 
cusses the  works  of  Lipoid  Robert,  Jules  Breton,  Troyon,  Millet,  Rosa 
Bonheur,  and  others  who  nave  commemorated  pastoral  and  agricultural  life 
in  their  pictures.  In  the  noble  **  Head  of  a  Lion  "  we  have  the  portrait  of  a 
South  African  lion,  named  Punch,  which  was  for  some  years  at  the  Zoo. 
The  etching  is  from  one  of  the  studies  which  Mr.  Herbert  Dicksee  made  for 
his  picture, The  Dying  Lion,"  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1888. 

Of  the  articles  on  art  in  the  other  magazines,  that  on  the  Punch  artiste  in 
the  Contemporary  Review  is  one  of  t^e  most  interesting.  In  the  Century 
Magazine  Mr.  W.  J.  Stiilman  continues  his  studies  of  the  Italian  old  masters 
with  an  article  on  <*Fra  Bartolommeo  and  AlbertinellL"  Miss  Helen 
Zimmem's  contribution  to  Atalanta  is  a  description  of  the  Florentine  Grallery 
of  Tapestry.  She  savs,  too,  that  there  is  some  idea  at  the  present  day  of 
resuscitating  the  noble  art.  However  that  may  be,  the  collection  forms  a 
valuable  mine  for  ladies  who  are  skilful  with  their  needle  and  those  who  wish 
to  learn  designing.  In  the  Newbery  House  Magazine,  Mr.  Theodore  Child 
begins  a  series  of  papers  on  Childhood  in  Art,"  his  first  contribution  dealing 
with  "Boys  and  Girls  from  Old  Florence."  Of  Tintoret  we  have  no 
authentic  biography,  but  Mr.  William  R.  Thayer  has  got  together  a  very 
interestinfr  account  of  the  Italian  master  in  the  Atlaniic  Monthly.  The 
sculpture  m  the  Royal  Academy  comes  in  for  a  short  notice  in  Tinsley* 
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DECENT  RUSSIAN  LITERATURE. 


A  CAUSERIE  BY  DR.   E.  J.  DILLON. 


|OME  few  of  the  novels,  stories,  poems  and  sketches 
that  yearly,  monthly,  and  weekly  appear  in  the 
Russian  literary  market  in  blue,  white,  or  grey 
paper  covers  are  undoubtedly  worth  reading,  but 
it  is  exclusively  for  their  extrinsic  merits,  in  so  far  as  they 
serve  to  illustrate  the  manners  and  customs,  to  explain 
the  religious  and  social  views,  or  throw  light  upon  the 
curious  psychology  of  the  people ;  but  they  have  no 
serious  claims  to  a*place  in  that  select  library  of  inter- 
xiational  literature  which  is  of  no  one  country  and  of  all 
time.  The  literary  guild  is  broken  up  in  Russia  *  its 
members,  at  first  forcibly  dispersed,  are  now  mostly  dead, 
and  their  craft  secrets  seem  to  have  died  with  tiiem. 
The  notabilities  of  to-day  are  mostly  outsiders,  who  wear 
literary  success  as  a  feather  in  their  caps ;  men  who 
have  no  traditions  to  i  ph  Id,  who  have  taken  no  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Mises,  who  have  never  been  duly 
initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  the  calling.  Having  been 
summoned  hastily  from  the  highways  and  byways  of 
life,  it  is  only  natural  that  many  of  them  should  have 
sauntered  in  without  a  wedding  garment.  One  of  them 
resembles  Bums  in  nothing  mere  than  the  circumstance 
that  he  is  an  exciseman  ;  another  renders  more  lasting 
service  to  a  tramway  company,  whom  he  serves  in  the 
useful  capacity  of  cashier,  than  to  humanity,  or  even 
Russian  readers,  by  his  rapidly  written,  rarely  remem- 
bered romances  ;  a  third  is  a  humdrum  book-keeper  at  a 
railway  station ;  a  fourth,  a  favourite  physician,  with 
many  readers  and  few  patients  ;  a  fifth  is  a  half-hearted 
censor ;  a  sixth  is  a  railway  comptroller  and  so  on  to  the 
bitter  end.  Russian  Parnassus  contains  no  gold  mines, 
and  those  who  frequent  that  mountain  are  mere  visitors, 
who  live  elsewhere  to  sain  a  livelihood.  All  of  them 
serve  two,  and  most  of  them  sevend  masters,  with  the 
lamentable  results  foretold  in  the  Gospel. 

One  of  the  most  gifted  members  of  this  motley  corpo- 
ration, the  writer  by  whom  at  one  time  TurghenieflTs 
mantle  seemed  to  be  dexterously  caught  up  and  grace- 
fully donned,  is  a  physician  of  great  promise  and  not 
very  great  performance.  M.  Tshekhoff,  who  is  still  a 
young  man,  with  time  enouffh  before  him  to  fulfil  his 
most  liberal  promises,  is  a  literary  miniaturist,  whose 
work  gives  one  the  impression  of  great  power  studiously 
kept  in  reserve  ;  a  man  of  considerable  insight  and 
remarkable  power  of  combination,  who  courageously  dives 
into  the  mysterious  depths  of  the  ocean  of  human  life, 
and  brings  up— shreds  and  seaweed.  His  chief  merits 
(and  they  are  unanimously  acknowledged  by  enemies  and 
friends)  consist  in  that  unruffled  calm  and  artistic  objec- 
tivity in  which  his  colleagues  are  so  sadly  deficient; 
in  his  complete  exemption  from  that  petty  party  bias 
which  discolours  and  disfigures  some  of  the  very  best 
productions  of  Russian  literature,  and  lowers  them  to  the 
level  of  the  political  philippics  and  pleadings  of  a  dailv 
newspaper ;  and  in  that  wonderful  fidelity  to  nature  with 
which  ne  delineates  the  complicated  social  types  of 
modem  Russia. 

THE  DECAY  OF  KUSSLAN  UTERATURB. 

The  views  of  such  an  authority  on  Russian  literature, 
and  on  the  causes  that  led  to  its  decay,  cannot  but  be 


mteresting;  they  are  contained  in  one  of  his  latest 
sketches,  published  in  the  Northern  Messenger^  and 
entitled  **  A  Tedious  Story,"  the  hero  of  which,  an  old 
Russian  professor  of  vast  reading  and  experience,  de- 
livers himself  of  the  following  judgment : — 

As  for  me,  I  while  away  my  time  in  the  pur£mt  of 
French  books  in  yellow  paper  covers.  Of  course  it  would  be 
more  patriotic  to  read  Russian  authors  ;  but  to  tell  the  truth, 
I  have  no  particular  liking  for  them.  With  the  exception  of 
the  works  of  two  or  three  of  the  older  ones,  I  look  upon 
Russian  letters  at  the  present  day  less  as  a  literature  than  as 
a  sort  of  subsidiary  domestic  handicraft  which  benevolent 
people  are  expected  to  encourage,  but  the  products  of  which 
are  not  intended  for  use.  The  very  best  of  the  wares  turned 
out  cannot  be  termed  remarkable,  nor  even  sincerely  praised 
without  a  but.  The  same  thing  holds  good  of  all  the  novel- 
ties of  our  so-called  literature  that  I  have  read  during  the 
past  ten  or  fifteen  years.  There  is  not  a  single  remarkable 
book  among  the  lot,  no  tribute  of  praise  can  be  discerned  to 
any  one  of  them  without  the  disparaging  but.  They  are 
well  written,  noble,  but  without  a  trace  of  cleverness  in  their 
composition  ;  or  they  are  clever  and  elevating,  but  badly  put 
together,  or  else  they  are  well  written  and  clever,  but  any 
thing  but  edifying." 

HOW  AUTHORS  ARE  FETTERED— 

This  is  not  the  opinion  of  a  crochety  writer  clearing 
the  ground  for  his  own  pedestal.  The  phenomena  thus 
signalised  are  various  and  contradictory,  but  Tshekhoff 
seems  to  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  suggested 
the  loss  of  liberty  as  the  main  cause.  No  man,  whatever 
his  craft  or  calling,  is  more  completely  fettered  and 
crippled  than  a  Russian  writer.  In  Italy  in  former 
times  a  versifier  often  had  some  scores  of  rhymes  given 
to  him  in  a  certain  order,  to  which  he  undertook  to  tack 
on  words,  and  tum  out  a  "poem"  with  some  tolerable 
meaning.  In  Russia  the  theme,  the  moral,  the  allusions 
and  the  omissions  are  all  specified  along  with  the  order, 
and  the  author  has  to  sit  down  and  execute  the  command 
without  reasoning  or  discussion.  I  do  not  recollect 
a  single  new  b<x)k,"  continues  TshekhofTs  garrulous 
professor,  **the  author  of  which  did  not  from  the  very 
first  page  fetter  himself  with  all  kinds  of  conventions  and 
compromises.  One  is  bound  to  avoid  all  allusions  to  a 
naked  human  body ;  another  is  pinned  down  to  psycho- 
logical anidysis,  a  third  has  pledged  his  word  treat 
his  subject  from  a  strictly  humamtarian  point  of  view  ; 
a  fourth  deliberately  blotches  whole  pages  with  endless 
descriptions  of  nature,  just  to  show  that  he  is  not 
didactic,  and  so  on.  .  .  .  There  is  plenty  of  cool  calcula- 
tion, no  end  of  pmdence  and  shrewdness,  but  not  the 
faintest  trace  of  freedom  or  courage  to  write  naturallyi 
and  consequently  there  is  no  motive  power.^ 

— NOT  ONLY  BY  THE  CENSURE— 

The  writer  or  writers  in  the  Fortnightly  Beview  who 
lately  defended  the  thesis  that  Russian  literature  is  being 
crashed  by  systematic  oppression  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities,  drew  most  of  their  arguments  from  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  censure,  which  they  describe  as  encircling 
literature  like  a  boa-constiictor.  Whether  or  not  they 
succeeded  in  establishing  their  case,  is  not  for  me  to 
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determine,  but  it  certainly  seems  as  if  they  might 
have  devoted  more  of  their  attention  to  a  phase  of  the 
question  to  which  they  scarcely  vouchsafea  to  do  more 
tnan  incidentally  allude — ^viz.  that  other  dangerous  form 
of  oppression  which  has  its  source  in  the  changeful 
caprices  of  a  coarse-minded  public,  the  cupidity  of  un- 
educated editors  and  publishers,  and  the  tyrannical  will 
of  self-appointed  censors.  The  damage  done  to  literature 
by  this  species  of  thraldom  is  perhaps  worse  than  that 
of  the  most  rigorous  censure  raiown  to  history,  though 
there  may  be  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  thesis  that 
the  former  is  the  direct  outcome  of  the  latter. 

— BUT  BY  THB  PUBLISHER. 

In  most  countries  stories,  novels,  and  sketches  are 
occasionally  bespoken  like  a  pair  of  woollen  stockings,  but 
the  authors  are  allowed  a  considerable  degree  of  latitude 
in  the  execution  of  the  order.  In  Russia  it  is  very 
different — so  different  indeed  that  merchants  and 
artisans  are  much  better  off  than  poets,  dramatists, 
and  novelists.  A  merchant  who  receives  money 
for  tea,  coffee,  and  wine  can  palm  off  boiled 
leaves,  sand,  various  chemicals,  and  other  unsavoury 
things  upon  his  customers  with  practical  impunity, 
whereas  the  literary  man  must  keep  strictly  to  the  terms 
of  the  contract,  and  deliver  not  only  the  covenanted 
quantity,  but  likewise  the  stipulated  quality.  ''One 
review  compels  its  writers  to  eulogise  the  young  genera- 
tion and  to  anathematise  the  old ;  another  refuses  to  print 
a  single  word  that  is  unfavourable  to  the  peasant ;  a 
third  obliges  its  contributors  to  pose  as  Liberals,'' 
etc.  etc.  {The  Week,  p.  198,  May.)  The  proportions 
assumed  by  this  species  of  violence  surpass  anything 
knuwn  in  countries  where  every  opinion  has  a  right  to 
make  itself  heard,  and  people  are  correspondingly  cooler 
and  more  reasonable. 

oouMT  Tolstoi's  expbriincb. 

It  may  help  to  give  an  idea  of  the  ridiculous  rigour  and 
demoralising  tendency  of  this  private  censure  when  I 
sa^  that  Count  Leo  Tolstoi,  after  havinjg  published  two- 
thirds  of  his  novel,  "  Anna  Karemna,"  in  serial  parts  in 
the  Russian  Messenger ,  was  informed  by  the  editor  that 
the  third  and  last  part  would  not  be  allowed  to  appear, 
and  he  was  accordingly  compelled  to  publish  it  in  a  pam- 
phlet apart.  The  reason  of  this  curious  measure  was  that 
he  had  contrived  between  the  end  of  the  second  and  the 
beginning  of  the  third  part  to  disa^ee  with  the  editor, 
M.  Katkoff,  071  the  Servian  question.  The  works  of  aaother 
writer  are  excluded  from  several  reviews  because  his  com- 
parisons and  illustrations  are  occasionally  taken  from 
the  Bible,  and  give  one  the  impression  that  he  is  a  firm 
believer  in  that  book;  while  a  third  is  tabooed  because 
he  is  suspected  of  entertaining  opinions  favourable  to 
the  Jews.  This  private  censorship  of  taste  and  caprice 
occasionally  leads  to  very  strange  consec^uences,  two  of 
which  are  now  the  themes  of  conversation  in  Russian 
literary  circles. 

THB  LBTTER  THAT  KILLETH. 

The  heroes  of  the  catastrophes  in  question  are  two 
writers  of  a  limited  amount  of  positive  Uterary  talent, 
M.  Booraynin,  and  the  novelist,  M.  Yassinsky.  The 
charge  against  both  of  these  knights  of  the  pen  is  of  a 
very  grave  nature,  and  would  be  classified  by  a  lawyer  as 
unjustifiable  homicide.  The  former  is  accused  of  having 
some  time  ago  hastened  the  death  of  a  young  and  gifted 
Russian  poet,  Nadson,  by  the  abominable  calumnies  which 
he  published  about  him  in  his  interesting  and  clever 
•ketches,"  and  now  M.  Yassinsky  has  been  solemnly  and 


publicly  reproached  by  a  venerable  scholar  at  a  meeting 
of  a  learned  society  in  Kieff,  with  having  caused  the 
death  of  an  estimable  professor  of  the  Imperial  University 
of  Ki^  hj  portrajring  him  and  his  family  in  a  novel 
published  m  montlUy  parts,  which  has  iust  been  con- 
cluded in  the  Observer  {Nabliudatet),  The  title  of  the 
story  is  *^  The  Ordinary  Professor,"  and  the  hero  is  the 
erumte  professor  of  natural  sciences,  whose  daily  life, 
faults,  sins,  and  relatives,  etc.,  were  so  minutely  und  so 
faithfully  denicted  that  the  gift  of  seeing  himself  as 
others  saw  him  overpowered  him,  and  he  died. 

THB  NOVEL  THAT  KILLED  ITS  HERO. 

M.  Yassinsky,  who  writes  under  the  pseudonym  of 
"  Max  Belinsky,"  is  an  imitator  of  Guy  de  Maupassant, 
not  devoid  of  certain  talents  of  his  own,  which  he 
employs  to  portray  the  externals  qf  the  people  and 
things  he  sees  around  him.  Thus  he  occasionally  makes 
the  acquaintance  of  artists  or  professors,  whom  he 
charms  with  his  seductive  manners,  and  then  immor- 
talises, d.  la  Van  Dyck,  limning  every  member  of  the 
family,  down  to  the  dog  and  the  cat,  and  noting  every 
distinctive  feature  of  their  persons,  down  to  the  smallest 
wart  and  least  noticeable  pimple.  This,  at  least,  is  the 
statement  of  one  of  his  friends.  I  am  a  personal  friend 
of  his,"  one  of  them  naively  assured  me,  "  and,  believe 
me,  I  had  rather  cut  out  my  sinful  tongue  than  calum- 
niate him.  Everything  I  am  telling  you  is  the  un- 
vamished  truth.**)  It  is  the  anthropometrical  system 
cunningly  adapted  to  literature,  and  euphemistically 
termed  ''Naturalism."  This  is  not  the  first  time  that 
Yassinsky  has  been  accused  of  Naturalism  of  a  most 
personal  kind.  He  once  punished  a  critic  by  ''im- 
mortalising "  him  in  one  of  his  novels ;  but  then 
Turghenieff,  Dostoieffsky,  Shtshedreen,  and  nearly  every 
celebrated  litterateur  among  his  countrymen  have  been 
taxed  with  giving  way  to  the  same  weakness.  The  hero 
of  the  novel,  like  the  professor  who  died  since  its  appear- 
ance, is  an  elderly  man  suffering  from  consumption  in  an 
advanced  stage.  He  is  described  as  a  confirmed  morpho- 
maniac,  dull  and  stupid  as  a  professor,  quenilous  as  an 
invaUd,  henpecked  as  a  husband,  and  linked  indissolubly 
with  a  woman  as  capriciously  changeful  in  her  love  and 
as  free  from  the  prejudices  of  conventional  ethics  as  a 
South  Sea  Islander.  Two  other  professors  who  occupy 
prominent  places  beside  the  hero  in  the  foreground  of 
the  canvas  are  philosophers  by  profession  and  epicurean 
^otists  in  practice.  One  of  them,  not  living  very  hap- 
pily with  his  yoimg  and  nervous  wife,  abandons  her  for  a 
young  girl — a  child  almost — whom  he  has  enticed  away 
from  the  tutelage  of  a  rich  banker.  The  other  philoso- 
pher, though  his  hair  is  as  white  as  the  snow  on  Mount 
Etna,  is  convulsed  by  passions  as  fierce  as  the  fires  that 
bum  in  the  crater  below.  These  three  are  the  chief 
dramatis  persona. 

THE  IMMORALITY  OF  RUSSIAN  PROFESSORS. 

The  action  is  varied  and  dramatic,  vibrating  between 
the  first  and  the  tenth  commandments,  violating  most 
of  them  on  the  way,  and  culminating  in  the  mysterious 
murder  of  the  seduced  girl  and  the  commission  by  the 
sage-femme  of  that  form  of  cruelty  which  Russian  jour- 
nalists euphemisticaUy  name  the  manufacture  of  angels 
(in  England  it  is  known  and  practised  as  infanti- 
cide). Considering  that  the  hero  is  a  real  person, 
whom  the  sight  of  his  own  self  projected  on  to  the 
literary  canvas  has  killed  outright,  that  the  scene  is  Kieff, 
the  mother  of  Russian  cities,  and  that  the  academic  corpo- 
ration is  depicted  as  inert,  stupid,  avaricious,  and  dissolute, 
it  is  perhaps  only  natural  that  the  city  of  Kieff  should  be 
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in  oommotion,  ana  oerbain  classes  of  its  iuhabitants  ready 
and  wiJliog  to  lynch  the  daring  novelist.  The  critics 
have  not  yet  haa  time  to  give  expression  to  their  opinions 
OD  the  subject,  for  the  concluding  chapters  of  the  story 
have  only  just  been  published,  but  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  of  the  fraternity  has  taken  time  by  the  fore- 
lock and  sat  in  judgment.  Living  in  a  glass  house,  he 
has  wisely  refrained  from  castiug  the  first  stone,  and 
having  been  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  the  accused, 
he  is  not  devoid  of  a  fellow  feeling  for  M.  Yassinsky. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  lines  on  which  novels  are  noticed 
in  the  Itussian  Press  and  of  the  questions  which  generally 
crop  up  on  such  occasions,  and  of  much  else  which  does 
uot  need  pointing  out,  the  following  extract  from  the 
HI  tide  of  tne  fashionable  critic  may  prove  more  interesting 
than  edifying:  ''I  do  not  know  to  v\  hat  ex  tent  M.  Yassinsky 
is  true  to  nature  in  depicting  contemporary  Russian  philo- 
sophers as  Don  Juans  of  the  basest  type.  I  have  already 
admitted  that  he  may  have  possibly  laid  on  the  colours  too 
thickly.  But  my  own  contribution  to  the  question  is  as 
follows :  1  was  once  making  a  trip  on  the  Volga  in  a 
steamboat,  among  the  passengers  of  which  were  several 
residents  of  a  provincial  university  city.  They  were 
talking  about  the  professors  of  the  university,  with  whom 
to  all  appearance  they  were  intimately  acquainted  ;  and 
the  things  I  there  heard  were,  without  contradiction,  ex- 
traordinary. One  of  the  professors,  it  appears,  Uves  with 
two  women,  both  of  whom  are  the  wives  of  his  colleagues. 
Another  philosopher  set  about  seducing  one  of  the 
actresses  of  the  opera  honffe,  and  employed  chantage  for 
the  purpose.  A  third  lecturer  leads  a  gay  dissolute  life 
in  tne  local  caf6  chantants  in  company  with  the  light 
women  of  the  town  ;  and  in  ordei*  to  obtain  the  means 
of  keeping  up  this  rakish  life,  does  not  scorn  to  forge 
bills  of  exchange  and  such  like  things.  And  observe,  all 
these  things  were  narrated,  not  in  the  form  of  general 
gossip,  but  in  luxuriant  detail,  and  exact  reference  to 
facts  well  known  to  every  inhabitant  of  the  city,  and 
with  the  names  in  full  of  the  scholarly  adulterers  and 
erudite  butterflies,  and  of  the  victims  of  their  pliant 
exploits."  (V.  Booraynin,  New  Times,  May  16,  1891.) 

A  RUSSIAN  GUY  DB  MAUPARSANT. 

The  rigorous  private  censure  of  a  depraved  taste 
which  engenders  such  crimes  as  that  of  which  M. 
Yassinsky  stands  accused,  and  such  judgments  as  that 
which  M.  Booraynin  has  thus  dehvered,  is  as  despotic 
and  as  baneful  as  the  censure  of  the  authorities,  and  M. 
Tshekhoff  has  successfully  endeavoured  to  escape  its 
yoke.  He  is  as  free  as  the  March  wind.  Independent 
of  editors,  he  can  treat  with  publishers  on  terms  of 
equality,  and  can  afford  to  be  courageous  enough  to  say 
exactly  what  he  thinks  and  to  ^ve  artistic  form  to  what 
he  sees  and  hears.  And  he  has  seen  much  of  Russian  life, 
its  bright  and  seamy  sides,  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  young 
though  he  is.  His  sketches,  though  short  and  fragmen- 
tary, are  artistic ;  and  as  his  collection  of  Russian  types 
is  unanimously  admitted  to  be  faithful  to  the  life,  a 
glance  at  his  album  cannot  but  interest  the  foreigner, 
who  is  bewildered  by  the  contradictory  accounts  he  reads 
ot*  Russia  and  the  Russians. 

This  gallery  of  typical  portraits  is  remarkably  complete, 
embracmg  aJl  classes,  all  ages,  and  both  sexes.  Babies, 
youths,  men  and  women  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  and 
Dald-hoaded  ancients  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  are 
all  here,  with  their  tell-tale  national  traits,  their  charac- 
teristic expression,  their  specially  Slavonic  psychology. 

The  reader  who  peruses  any  one  of  these,  apart  by 
itself,  and  without  reference  to  the  rest,  is  conscious  of 
keen  cBsthetic  enjoyment,  the  unacknowledged  source  of 


which  is,  no  doubt,  appreciation  of  its  high  artistic 
merits  which  predominates  over  every  other  imp:e  siox 
But  it  is  impossible  to  read  five  or  six  of  them  in  succes- 
sion without  losing  all  traces  of  pleasure  in  a  feeling  of 
profound  melancholy,  such  as  might  damp  the  spirits  of 
a  philanthropist  who  should  wander  over  the  field  of 
slaughter  the  day  after  the  battle.  The  precocious 
childfren  of  seven  or  eight  years,  who  saucily 
discuss  problems  of  happiness  and  misery,  d  la  Marie 
Bashkirlieff;  the  citizens  of  seventeen  who  have  already 
seen  enough  of  life  to  prefer  death  by  suicide  to  seeing 
any  more ;  the  ignorant,  feather-brained,  world-reforming 
student ;  the  nervous  fickle  women  whose  virtue  bends 
and  plies  to  every  gust  of  wind  that  attacks  or  caresses 
it ;  the  dreamy,  patient,  fatalistic  peasants,  and  the  feeble, 
disenchanted,  helpless  old  men  of  thirty,  who  are  dying 
before  they  have  begun  to  live,  are  revelations  as  sad  ana 
as  striking  as  the  sights  that  met  the  eyes  of  Bluebeard*s 
wife  when  she  crossed  the  tlureshold  of  the  secret 
chamber.  • 

MARIE  BASHKIRTSBFF  IN  GERM. 

In  one  masterly  httle  sketch,  which  reproduces  two  of 
the  commonest  of  Russian  types,  we  are  introduced  to  a 
father  and  his  eight-year-old  daughter,  uncomfortably 
crouched  on  hard  seats  in  the  cheerless  "  travellers'  room" 
of  an  obscure  country  inn  on  a  stormy  night  in  midwinter 
— the  father  vainly  endeavouring  to  obtain  refuge  from 
his  thoughts  in  sleep ;  the  child  turning  uneasily  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  giving  vent  to  her  impatience  or  suffer- 
ing in  a  sigh  or  a  moan.  Outside  the  wind  is  dismally 
howling  and  shskins  the  walls  of  the  house,  and  the 
snow  is  fast  causing  the  familiar  landmarks  to  disappear, 
and  proving  a  winding-sheet  to  many  a  belated  traveller. 
The  little  child  looks  weak  and  suffering.  Her  face 
is  wan,  her  hair  fair,  her  shoulders  narrow,  her  whole 
body  thin  and  slender, -the  only  strongly-marked  feature 
being  her  nose,  which  closely  resembles  the  bulky,  ugly 
protuberance  that  characterises  her  father's  face."  iShe 
IS  tired  and  shaken  by  the  journey,  which  the  weather 
has  compelled  them  to  break  for  a  few  hours,  just  as  they 
were  approaching  the  goal,  viz.  certain  coal  mines  in  the 
district,  which  the  father  is  to  superintend  for  the  owner 
—a  dishonest  bankrupt,  from  whom  he  will  never  receive  a 
copeck  of  the  stipulated  salary.  The  father  loves  his 
daughter  with  more  than  a  mother  s  love ;  she  idolises 
her  father  in  turn,  and  neither  can  live  a  single  day 
without  the  other.  And  yet  the  expression  of  that  love 
in  everyday  life  differs  but  Uttle  from  that  of  deadly 
hatred. 

After  a  long  pause  the  girl  suddenly  turned  round 
and  exclaimed:  'Good  God!  Good  God!  How  un- 
happy I  am!  I  am  the  most  miserable  being  in  the 
whole  world.'  likharoff  ^her  father)  rose  up  and 
approached  his  daughter  with  a  gait  that  was  entirely 
out  of  harmony  with  his  gigantic  stature  and  immense 
beard.  'You  are  not  asleep,  dear P'  he  inquired  apolo- 
getically, 'what  is  there  I  can  do  for  you?'  'I  don't 
want  anything !  My  shoulder  is  aching.  You,  papa,  are 
a  wicked  man,  and  God  will  punish  you !  Mark  my 
words,  God  will  surely  punish  you ! '  'I  know,  my  Httle 
dove,  that  your  shoulder  is  paining  you,  but  what  can  I 
do  for  you,  my  angel  ?'  he  replied,  in  that  humble  insin- 
uating tone  of  voice  in  which  mebriat^d  husbands  make 
apologies  to  their  irate  wives.  '  It  is  paining  vou,  Sasha, 
after  the  long  journey.  To-morrow  we  shall  be  there, 
and  we  shall  rest  and  the  pain  will  leave  you  and  you 
will  be  yourself  again.'  '  To-morrow  1  to-morrow !  Every 
day  you  say  to-morrow !  We  have  twenty  dars' travelling 
befon,  ».  yet.'  'Np> .W^^^tfOgf^ 
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word  of  honour,  we  shall  arrive  to-morrow.  I  never  lie. 
If  the  snowstorm  has  delayed  us,  it  is  not  I,  dear,  who 
am  to  blame/  '  Oh,  I  cannot  endure  ani^  more,  I  can- 
not, I  cannot and  Sasha  convulsively  twitched  her  foot 
and  filled  the  room  with  her  harsh  piercing  cries.  Her 
father  despairingly  waved  his  hand  and  glanced  hope* 
lessly  round  the  room.*' 

A  TYPICAL  RUSSIAN  FAMILY. 

"  This  child,"  a  Russian  critic  remarks,  "  may  possibly 
be  intelligent  and  good,  but  she  should  first  be  cured  of 
scrofula ;  otherwise,  in  tiie  most  favourable  turn  of  thin^, 
she  wiU  develop  into  a  Marie  Bashkirtseff,  with  dis- 
ordered nerves,  precocious  development,  prostration, 
consumption,  moral  degeneration,  and  physical  death. 
And  alas !  how  many  such  Bashkirtseffs  has  not  each  of 
us  met  with  in  the  highways  of  Russian  life!"  (The 
Week,  May,  p.  210.)  These  two  types,  we  are  further 
assured,  are  alarmingly  numerous.  Dearly  though  father 
jind  daughter  love  each  other,  they  will  go  on  torturing 
each  other  till  they  have  torn  the  fine  web  of  each  other's 
lives  to  pieces.  "  No  doubt  love  is  present,  no  doubt  there 
are  also  sacrifices  on  both  sides.  But  the  love  is  morbid 
and  the  sacrifices  needless,  unavailii^ ;  an  affection  that 
finds  expression  only  in  painful  sacrifices,  only  by  fits  and 
starts  and  under  heavy  pressure,  is  an  illness,  an  affection 
of  the  nerves.  Alas!  it  is  of  sMch  materials  that  the 
contemporary  Russian  family  is  built  up.  For  we  must 
repeat  it,  this  is  a  typical  Russian  family*  Russian 
fathers  have  worn  themselves  out,  and  are  engendering 
narrow-chested,  pale-faced,  thick-nosed,  nervous  patients.^ 
{Ibidem,  211.) 

MRS.  POTIPHAR. 

In  the  sketch  entitled  "  Volodya  "  we  are  introduced 
to  a  grammar-school  boy,  one  of  the  typical  Russian 
youths  whom  Count  Tolstoi  had  in  his  mind  when  he 
wrote  his  "Kreutzer  Sonata,"  his  "Confessions,"  and 
much  else  that  electrified  his  readers.  Volodya,  a  boy 
of  seventeen,  accompanied  by  his  mother,  is  paying  a 
day  s  visit  to  distant  relations  in  the  suburbs  on  the  eve 
of  an  examination  which  will  determine  the  career  of  his 
life.  His  cousin,  Aniuta,  happened  to  be  staying  at  the 
house  at  the  same  time — a  married  woman  of  no  personal 
beauty,  no  subtle  charms,  no  accomplishments  of  any 
kind,  a  person  "  with  round  shoulders,  a  thick  round  chin, 
and  almost  old  enough  to  be  his  mother.''  Returning  to 
the  house  after  a  refreshing  plunge  in  the  afternoon,  a 
couple  of  hours  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  departure  of 
Volodya  and  his  mother,  it  occurs  to  her  that  her  visit  is 
very  dull  without  an  intrigue  of  some  sort  to  enliven  it. 
Passing  by  the  summer-house  she  espies  Volodva  alone, 
and,  stealthily  coming  up  to  him,  reproaches  him  wiUi 
his  taciturnity,  calls  him  an  Arctic  seal,  generally 
endeavours  to  inspire  him  with  a  taste  for  what  she  is 
pleased  to  term  *'life."  The  vivid  account  of  this 
temptation  and  its  outcome  throws  a  very  clear  if  lurid 
light  on  much  that  to  some  very  virtuous  souls  seemed 
exajjgerated  in  Count  Tolstoi's  writings. 

Most  yoimg  men,  much  less  sensitive  than  Volodya 
was,  view  such  things  with  comparative  compo- 
sure. His  was  an  exceptional  nature,  and  that  same 
evening,  half  unconscious  of  what  he  was  doing,  he  took 
up  a  revolver  and  blew  out  his  brains. 

Such  are  some  of  the  representations  of  the  young 
generation  as  drawn  by  Trfiekhoff,  and  vouched  for  by  his 
critics.   The  adults  are  even  less  prepossessing. 

In  "Cold  Blood,"  a  very  interesting  sketch,  all  the 
employes  of  a  railway  are  represented  as  flourishing  on 
bribes,  which  in  ultimate  analysis  are  shown  to  rosolve 
themselves  into  human  lives.   These  bribes  are  given  with 


the  same  good  humour  with  which  they  are  taken.  The 
calm,  almost  idyllic  good-nature  which  both  sides  thus 
display  speaks  volumes.  The  evil,  when  it  assumes  the 
form  of  an  idyll,  is  not  merely  an  accusation,  or  an  abuse, 
it  is  a  misfortune."   (The  Week,  May,  1891.) 

And  it  is  thus  all  through  the  portrait  gallery  ,of 
Russian  t3rpes  painted  by  Tshekhoff,  successor  to 
Turghenieff—brib^,  rottenness,  precocious  knowledge^ 
and  precocious  vice,  children  with  old  men's  heads  on 
their  shoulders,  men  and  women  with  disordered  nerves 
instead  of  hearts,  and  paroxysms  of  illnessin  lieu  of  impulses 
and  sentiments,  and  human  life  wasting  away  hke  a 
candle  burning  at  both  ends.  Tshekhoff  pUinly  intimate  s 
that  life  in  Russia  has  but  two  seasons,  like  the  steppe — 
winter  with  its  paralysing  frost,  before  nature  gives  any 
sign  of  life  or  movement,  and  summer  which  with  its  fierce 
heat  eats  up  ever3rthing  green,  leaving  nought  but  parched 
drooping  ^rass  behind.  "Below  we  behold  ignorance^ 
caprice,  bribery,  the  Uving  heritage  of  past  times.  Above 
— nervous  exhaustion,  and  fitful,  bootless  efforts  to 
stniggle  with  the  evil  that  is  below."    {The  Week,  212.) 

BELIEF  IN  RUSSIA. 

It  is  not  that  the  Russian  people  is  devoid  of  beliefs^ 
"  Russian  life,"  says  Idkharoff,  one  of  Tshekhoff*s  heroes' 
"  constitutes  one  unbroken  series  of  beliefs  and  predileo-  - 
tions,  while  unbeUef  and  negation  are  as  yet  utterly  un- 
known. If  a  Russian  does  not  believe  in  God,  the  reason 
is  that  he  believes  in  something  else.  Nature  endowed 
me  with  a  wonderful  capacity  for  believing.  During  half 
my  life  I  was  an  Atheist  ana  a  Nihilist,  but  there  never 
was  a  single  moment  during  which  I  had  ceased  to 
believe.  My  mother  told  her  children  to  eat  well,  and 
when  she  fed  me  used  to  say :  '  Eat,  my  child ;  the  chief 
thing  in  life  is — soup.'  And  I  believed,  and  ate  my  soup 
ten  times  a  day,  devouring  it  as  a  shark  devours  its  pre^, 
sometimes  continuing  till  I  fainted."  This  characteristic 
Russian  then  ran  away  to  America,  became  a  highway- 
man, then  tried  to  become  a  monk — and  gave  vent  to 
his  piety  by  hiring  little  boys  to  stone  him,  for 
Christ*s  sake.  He  next  fell  m  love  with  science, 
which  became  his  religion,  until  he  was  surfeited 
and  disgusted  as  with  his  soup.  He  then  enlisted  as  a 
Nihilist  and  went  among  the  common  people  to  teach 
them  how  to  live,  worked  first  as  a  factory  hand,  then 
dragged  barges  along  the  Volga,  adored  the  Russian 
peasants,  be^me  a  Slavophile,  later  on  an  Ukrainophile, 
and  then  an  archieologist.  .  .  ,  "  I  was  carried  away  by 
ideas,  peoples,  events,  places.  ...  I  was  being  per- 
petually carried  away.  .  .  .  Five  years  ago  my  services 
were  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the  abolition  of  property  ; 
and  the  very  last  doctrine  to  which  I  have  pinned  my 
faith  is  that  of  non-resistance  to  evil." 

COUNT  Tolstoi's  bblioious  tales. 
Religion  and  morality,  one  is  glad  to  think,  are  much 
more  deeply  rooted  in  Russia  than  M.  Tshekhoff  or  his 
heroes  would  lead  one  to  imagine,  and,  what  is  far  more 
important,  the  Orthodox  Church  is  beheved  to  possess 
within  itself  all  the  elements  necessary  for  the  further 
development  and  sustenance  of  both.  This,  at  least,  is 
the  conclusion  which  one  is  naturally  disposed  to  draw 
from  the  stem  refusal  of  the  Church  and  the  secular 
power  to  avail  themselves  of  Count  L.  Tolstoi's  charming 
sketches  as  instruments  for  raisins  the  moral  and  reUgious 
standard  of  the  people.  These  wiort  stories,  which  to  an 
ordinary  European  seem  saturated  with  genuine  Chris- 
tianity and  moulded  by  genuine  art,  were  heretofore 
issued  in  cheap  editions  for  the  people,  and  sold 
in  tens  of  thousands  among  the  peasants.  The  censure  is 
now  refusing  permission  for  their  re4^ue.  ^ 
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THB  BXPKNTA2VT  8INNBB.    BY  COYNT  TOLSTOI. 

"  And  he  said,  Jesns,  remember  me  when  thou  comest  into 
thy  kingdom.  And  He  said  ante  him,  Verily  I  say  nnto  thee, 
To-day  siialt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise"  (Luke  xxiii. 
42,  43). 

There  was  a  man  who,  having  lived  wickedly  for  seventy 
years,  at  last  fell  ill  and  did  not  repent.  But  at 
the  very  last  hour  of  his  ebbing  life  he  wept,  and  cried, 
''Lord,  forgive  me,  even  as  tnou  forgavest  the  thief 
upon  the  cross;"  whereupon  he  died. 

And  his  soiJ,  drawn  by  love  of  God  and  belief  in  His 
men^,  came  to  the  gate  of  heaven ;  and  the  sinner 
knocked  at  the  gate,  praying  to  be  allowed  to  pass 
thh  threshold.  And  he  heard  a  voice  from  within  cry- 
ing, "  Who  is  it  that  knocketh,  and  with  what  deeds 
doth  he  come  hither  ? "  And  the  voice  of  the  accuser 
made  answer,  telling  all  the  sinner's  evil  deeds,  and 
speaking  nought  of  the  good  that  he  had  done.  There- 
upon ^e  voice  from  within  the  gate  made  answer, 
saying,  ''Begone  from  hence,  for  no  sinner  may  enter 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.'' 

And  the  man  said:  "Sir,  who  art  thouP  for  thy 
voice  I  hear,  but  thy  face  I  cannot  see."  And  the 
voice  replied :  "  I  am  the  Apostle  Peter."  The  sinner 
then  said,  with  a  sigh :  "  Take  pity  on  me,  Peter,  and  re- 
member the  weakness  of  man  and  the  goodness  of  God. 
For  wert  thou  not  thyself  a  disciple  of  ChnBt  ?  Heard'st 
thou  not  from  His  own  lips  the  words  of  His  teaching  ? 
Sawest  thou  not  with  thine  own  eyes  the  examples  of 
His  life?  And  yet  when  suffering  overwhelmed  Him 
and  His  soul  was  sorrowful  unto  death,  was  it  not  thou 
whom  He  found  slumbering,  heavy-eyed,  though  He  had 
three  times  asked  thee  to  watch  ana  to  pray  ?  Peter, 
it  was  even  so  with  me.  And  remember  also  how  thou 
didst  promise  never  to  deny  Him,  and  didst  yet  deny 
Him  thrice,  when  He  was  led  before  Caiaphas.  Even  so 
have  I  done.  And  remember,  too,  how  when  the  cock 
crowed  thou  didst  go  out  and  weep  bitterly.  This  likewise 
have  I  done.   Canst  thou,  then,  shut  me  out  P  " 

And  silence  fell  upon  the  voice  behind  the  portals  of 
paradise,  and  it  was  heard  no  more. 

And  having  waited  awhile,  the  sinner  knocked  again. 
And  behold  another  voice  made  it<self  heard,  saymg: 
'*  Who  knocketh  without,  and  with  what  manner  of  deeds 
doth  he  come  hither  P"  And  the  accuser  once  again 
made  answer,  passing  in  review  the  evil  deeds  of  the 
sinner.  And  the  voice  within  the  portals  said :  "  Depart 
hence !  Sinners  such  as  thou  may  not  dwell  together  with 
us  in  paradise.''  And  the  man  said :  "Sir,  who  art  thou P 
for  I  hear  thy  voice,  but  thy  face  I  see  not."  And  he 
replied:  "I  am  David,  the  king  and  prophet."  And 
taking  courage,  the  sinner  cried  aloud:  "Have  pity 
on  me,  Eang  David,  remembering^  man*s  weakness  and 
God  B  mercy.  For  God  loved  thee  and  exalted  thee, 
giving  thee  power  and  glory,  and  riches,  and  wives,  and 
children,  and  yet  thou  mdst  take  to  thyself  the  wife  of  a 
poor  man,  and  didst  slay  Uriah  with  the  sword  of  the 
Ammonites.  Thou,  the  possessor  of  man^  flocks,  didst 
rob  this  poor  man  of  his  only  lamb,  and  likewise  of  his 
life,  killing  him  cruelly.  Even  so,  David,  have  I  done. 
And  remember  also  how  thou  didst  repent  and  cry, '  I 
confess  my  transgressions,  and  my  sin  is  ever  before  me.' 
This,  too,  have  I  done.  Surely,  then,  thou  canst  not  keep 
me  out  of  paradise  P  "  And  the  voice  behind  the  portab 
said  never  a  word. 

And  having  waited  another  while,  the  sinner  knocked 
again.  And  a  third  voice  asked :  "  Who  knocketh  with- 
out, and  with  what  deeds  is  he  come  hither  P  "  And  the 
acciiBer  once  more  made  known  the  evil  life  of  the 
sinner  and  of  his  good  deeds  spake  no  word.   And  the 


voice  exclaimed :  "  Get  thee  hence !  for  no  sinner  may 
enter  paradise."  And  the  man  said:  "Who,  sir,  art 
thouP  for  I  do  but  hear  thy  voice."  And  he 
answered :  "  I  am  John,  the  beloved  disciple  of  Christ." 
Hearing  which,  gladness  fiUed  the  sinner's  heart,  and  he 
said:  "Now  in  truth  it  is  impossible  to  shut  me  out 
any  longer.  Peter  and  David  could  not  bar  the  gate, 
because  they  had  known  the  weakness  of  man  and  the 
mercy  of  God ;  but  thou  must  even  open  it,  for  thou 
knowest  His  love.  Didst  not  thou,  J ohn,  the  best  beloved 
of  Christ's  disciples,  write  in  thy  book  that  God  was 
love,  and  that  whoso  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  GodP 
Was  it  not  thou  who  in  thine  old  age  didst  so  often  say : 
"  Little  children,  love  one  another  r'  Canst  thou,  then, 
hate  me  and  drive  me  forth  from  here  P  Nay,  thou  must 
take  back  thine  own  words,  or  else  love  me  and  let  me 
in!" 

And  thereupon  the  portals  of  paradise  opened  wide 
and  John  fell  upon  the  sinner  s  neck  and  kissed  him,  and 
led  him  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

The  immorality  and  irreligion  in  the  other  sketches  are 
less  obvious  than  in  this,  but  are  presumably  visible  enough 
to  the  authorities,  who  refuse  to  countenance  their  circu- 
lation in  a  dieap  form  among  the  people. 

E.  J.  Dillon.* 


THE  HATTEI  COMMITTEE. 

It  was  reported  in  the  June  number  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews  that  five  patients  were  under  the  observation  of 
the  Committee  of  Investigation  of  the  Mattel  Remedies, 
of  whom  two  were  being  treated  only  for  alleviation.  ' 
This  statement  was  dightly  inaccurate,  as  the  Mattel 
Committee  do  not  keep  under  observation  any  but  test 
cases,  t.s.,  cases  which  are  to  undergo  treatment  in  order 
to  determine  whether  the  Mattel  remedies  can  or  can  not 
cure  persons  suffering  from  cancer.  The  question  of 
alleviation  introduces  the  subjective  element,  which,  as 
it  might  open  the  door  to  wrong  Interpretations,  the 
Committee  of  Inyestlgation  have  thought  desirable  to 
exclude  from  consideration. 

At  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the  June  number  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  the  facts  were  as  follows: — One 
patient  was  under  treatment  as  a  test  case,  another  was 
about  to  undergo  observation,  and  others  were  in  pre- 
paration to  be  placed  under  treatment  as  early  as  pos- 
sible.  There  has  been  no  lack  of  cases,  but  a  consider- 
able number  have  been  rejected  by  the  Mattel  specialists  * 
as  unsuitable.  At  the  present  time  there  are  two  patients 
under  observation  as  in-patients  in  St.  Saviour's  Hospital, 
and  one  person  as  an  out-patient.  One  other  person  will 
be  placed  under  treatment  and  observation  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days. 


"The  orow-hMdlngt  In  this  article  are  editorial. 
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THE  REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

Bow  many  among  the  readers  of  M.  Fritz  Dubois 
will  know,  until  he  has  told  them,  where  the  island  of 
Bali  is  ?  And  even  when  they  have  learnt  its  latitude 
and  longitude,  and  transported  themselves  in  thought  to 
the  Dutch  Archipelago  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  how  much 
the  wiser  are  they  as  to  its  geology,  climate,  native 
inhabitants,  and  history  P  So  little,  indeed,  do  most  of 
us  know  that  we  are  hardly  aware  of  the  desire  to  know 
any  more.  Nevertheless,  in  a  page  or  two  M.  Dubois 
awakens  interest,  and  the  charm  of  being  introduced  to  a 
world  new  to  their  experience  will  probably  constrain  most 
of  the  readers  who  be^n  to  read  his  paper  to  continue 
to  ti^e  end.  Bali's  fertile  shores  lie  to  the  south-east  of 
Java,  and  the  Dutch  Government  spread  to  them  no 
longer  ago  than  1846.  Of  nine  settlements  into  which 
the  island  is  divided,  seven  remained  independent  under 
native  administrators,  two  fell  imder  Dutch  jurisdiction. 
So  successful  and  sympathetic  has  Dutch  treatment  of 
natives  been,  according  to  M.  Dubois'  account,  that  there 
is  no  need  to  maintain  their  power  over  the  gentle  people 
by  armed  force.  A  resident's  umbrella  is  the  only  sign  that 
is  needed  of  executive  authority,  and  the  Landraad  or 
Dutch  tribunal  provides  for  the  judicial  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  foreigners.  These  affairs  are  considerable, 
for  the  island  is  not  without  a  certain  commercial  impor- 
tance. It  is  said  to  supply,  amongst  other  things,  almost 
the  whole  of  the  Mocha  coffee  consumed  in  the  world. 
The  seed  was  introduced  by  Arabs,  and  the  coffee  trade  is 
entirely  in  their  hands.  Contraband  opium  trade  is 
largely  conducted  by  Chinese.  Armenians,  scattered  all 
over  the  world,  have  also  a  commercial  colony  here.  Tie 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  addicted  to  agricultural  pu  r  i'  rs. 
The'u"  principal  amusement  consists  in  very  ela')o:-  .te 
dancing.  Their  only  vice  is  a  love  of  cock-fighting.  The 
most  civilised  natiye  religion  is  Hinduism,  which  was 
introduced  originally  from  the  island  of  Java,  but  thny 
have  also  the  worship  and  fear  of  demons,  in  relation  U> 
which  the  Dutch  officials  carefully  abstain  from 
interfering  with  their  harmless  rites.  The  terms 
on  which  the  Dutch  officials  live  with  the  priests  and 
sultans  of  the  island  are  so  friendly  and  simple  that  in 
,  1882  some  of  the  sultans  proposed  to  hand  over  their 
sultanates  to  the  Dutch  Government,  opining  that 
it  was  on  the  whole  better  than  their  own.  The  Dutch 
Government  declined  to  consider  the  proposal  until  all 
seven  sultans  were  of  one  mind  upon  the  matter.  The 
Federation  of  Bah  is  therefore  still  to  be  accomplished, 
but  the  scheme  is  not  abandoned.  It  is  only  left  like 
other  Federation  schemes  to  reform  itself  peacefully  into 
fruition. 

Other  interesting  articles  in  a  very  interesting  number 
are  the  ''Poor  in  England,"  by  M.  Julien  Decrais,  in 
which  he  dwells  chiefly  with  horror  for  the  need,  but 
with  great  sympathy  and  admiration  for  the  exertions, 
of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Children.  M. 
Bruneti^re,  in  the  number  for  June  1st,  has  an  analytical 
article  upon  the  probable  novel  of  the  future,  in  which 
he  b  quite  sure  of  one  thing,  that  the  Naturalistic  school 
has  had  its  dav,  but  does  pot  take  upon  himself  to  de- 
cide between  the  respective  merits  of  Ai.  Maral  Provost, 
M.  Boany,  and  M.  Paul  Marguerite,  whose  names  as 
novelists  of  the  latest  schook  are  now  prominently 
before  the  ParisiBn  public. 


THE  GAZETTE  DES  BEAUX  ARTS. 

The  other  articles  of  the  Gazette  den  Beaux  ArU  are 
a  sculptural  study,  beautifully  illustrated,  of  the  Subiaoo, 
"Niobide,"  and  a  notice  of  the  lithographicai  Exhi- 
bition, which  is  also  well  and  fully  illustrated.  There 
is  also  an  article  upon  the  ExhiHtion  of  Arts  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  which  is  chiefly  illua^ 
t'-ated  by  specimens  of  furniture.  The  series  of  minian 
turists  is  continued  by  a  paper  on  a  Book  of  Hours 
illuminated  for  Pope  Alexander  VI.  one  of  the 
same  brilliant  Flemish  School  to  which  Alexacdre 
Bening  belonged.  The  work  is  a  very  beautiful 
specimen  of  Flemish  work,  and  it  seems  to  be  clearly 
indicated  by  the  detail  of  the  work  that  it  was 
designed  for  the  famous  Pope.  History,  which  haa 
to  some  extent  removed  the  weight  of  the  monstroua 
accusations  which  lay  against  him,  has  proved  against 
him  the  lesser  crime  uiat  ne  had  no  love  for  books  or  art. 
It  is  a  little  difficult,  therefore,  to  account  for  so  magni- 
ficent an  order  given  by  him,  and  M.  Paubrouski  suggests 
that  it  may  have  been  a  well  intentioned  present  from  the 
young  Cardinal  Germani  who  owed  mucn  to  the  Pope, 
and  was  himself  so  passionate  a  lover  of  fine  manuscripts. 

THE  PORTUGUESE  MAGAZINES. 

Thb  Rev'sta  de  Foriugal  (No.  17)  contains  the  first 
part  of  an  article  on  l^rie  Bashkirtseffs  journal,  bj 
Tzabal  Leite.  "Ideas  e  Factos"  contains  translated 
extracts  from  articles  in  the  Forum,  the  (kxideniporary 
Hevieto,  Black  and  White  and  the  Review  of  Rbvikwb. 
Augusto  Sarmento  continues  his  article,  Three  Days  at 
Jeddah."  It  would  scarcely  be  expected  that  the 
following  incident  would  serve  as  a  text  for  the  inevitable 
attack  on  England  : 

I  was  about  to  retire  with  my  purchaser,  when  I  felt  a. 
hand  seize  my  overcoat.  I  tamed  roand  in  haste,  thinldng 
that  it  might  have  occurred  to  the  practical  English  nation, 
while  engaged  in  the  extension  of  a  well-known  national 
industry,  to  take  advantage  of  the  concourse  of  pilgrims  to 
Mecca.  ....  Instead,  however,  of  the  blonde  pickpocket  I 
had  expected  to  see,  I  was  confronted  by  a  black  face  and 
wooUy  head,  whose  possessor,  so  far  from  being  put  out  of 
countenance  when  caught  in  flo/graMte  delicto^  held  out  bis 
arms  as  if  to  embrace  me,  while  uttering  some  words,  which, 
though  perfectly  uniDtelligible  to  me,  seemed  to  express  deep 
gratification.   I  asked  Ismail  what  he  was  saying. 

He  says  he  is  a  brother,"  replied  my  dragoman.  Ismail, 
I  suppose,  seeing  in  my  &ce  the  consternation  into  which  I 
was  thrown  by  the  proclamation  of  thi?  unexpected  relation- 
ship, hastened  to  add  : 

*•  A  brother  in  faith — an  Abyssinian  Christian." 

The  author,  it  appears,  took  this  recognition  of  a 
common  faith  as  a  compliment  to  his  Portuguese  nation- 
ality, and  a  sincere  homage  rendered  to  the  memory  (rf 
a  handful  of  Portuguese  who,  surpassing  in  the  audacity 
and  the  results  of  their  enterprise  the  expedition  of  Tom 
and  the  labours  of  Hercules,  defied  the  supeistiHuoB 
terrors  of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  snatch  from  the  moontaina 
of  the  Dark  Continent  the  secret  of  the  legendary  P^eater 
John." 

This  refers  to  the  little  known  Ahvasinian  expedition 
of  Don  Jofto  Peres  da  Coviltft,  and  Don  Christovass  de 
Gama  in  1541 — a  gallant  enterprise  no  doubt,  hut  one 
which  Senhor  Sarmento  finds  it  impossible  to  mention 
without  contrasting  it  at  some  Ui^gth  with  lK*td  Napier 
of  Magdala'Sy  to  the ^reat  disad^^^i^^^^^tter. 
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THE  CERMAN  MAGAZINES. 


Deatsche  Revue.  Breslau.  a  Marks.  June. 
Baocroft  as  a  Pedagogue  and  as  a  Politician. 

Q.  von  Bunsen. 
Tlie  Vienna  Sghool  of  Medicine.    I.  A. 

Kronfeld. 

Unpublished  Oorrespondenoe  of  Ludwig  von 

Knebel.  III.  K.  T.  Gaedertz. 
A  C^ennan  Sappho— Frau  Blvire  Tufenbacher. 

(Ouncludtsd.)  Bertha  von  Suttner. 
July. 

The  Vienna  Sohool  of  Medicine.  (Oontioned.) 
Victoria,  Queen  and  Bmpress.   II.  Duehess 

of  Rutliud. 
Ludwig  von  Eoebel.  (OonUnacd.) 

Deutsche  Rundschau.  Berlin,  a  Marks.  June. 
Sc«nic  Bpilogue  for  the  Festival  Peiformance 

at  the  Weimar  Theatre  on  May  7th.  Brast 

von  Wiideabruoh. 
Niels  W.Qade.   P.  Spitto. 
Letters  by  Darwin.   Prof.  W.  Preyer. 
Political— May  Day  Demonstrations. 

Die  Gesellschaft.  Leipzig.  June.  1  Mark. 
Social  Democrncy  and  the  Modem  (Age).  II. 

M.  Q.  Goniad. 
Politics  of  Force  and  Politics  of  Fear. 
Qeneral  Booth.  With  Portrait.  M.Goldstein. 

Tolstoi  becomes  tedious.   M.  Weissenfeh. 

The  Protestants  of  Monteynard.  0.  B  jt«n. 

Nord  und  Siid.  Breslau.  2  Marks. 

June. 

Prince  Bishop  Dr.  Georg  Kopp,  of  Breslau. 

With  Portrait. 
Ferdinand  LMsalle's  Diary.  (Concluded.)  Dr. 

Paul  L*udHU. 
Pen  Pictures  of  Holstein.   I.  L.  Siegfried. 
"Sea  Bi.ds."  Story.   Ola  Hansson. 
Jul?. 

Ju  ius  Bodenberg.  (  With  Portrait.)  L. 
Zierassen. 

Bobert  Blum  in  the  Diary  of  Oount  von 

Hiibner.   H.  Blum. 
A  Forgotten  Poer.  — Georg  S.  von  Hauea- 

schild.   B.  von  GottBchall. 
Garl  (Gottlieb  Svarez.   B.  Schwartz. 
Th  1  City  of  Mexico.  Paul  Lindau. 

Preussische  Jahrbueher,  Berlin,  i  Mark 
60  Pf.  June. 

Ohilde  Harold.   H.  Balz. 

Tlie  Berlin  Dwelling  Question.   R  Hessen. 

Political  Correspondeoce— The  Houte  of 
Rothschild  and  the  Russian  Loan,  the 
German  Emperor's  Love  of  Peice,  etc. 

Unsere  Zelt.  Leipzig,  l  Mu-k.  June. 
Njrth  Sea  Sketches  of  a  Naturalist.  F. 

Heincke. 
Art  in  France.   F.  C.  Petensen. 
Imnressions  of  Travel  in  Turkey. 
Politics  in  Denmark.   H.  Mirtens. 
Count  von  Moltka.   Joseph  Schott. 
Ferdinand  Gregofovius.   K  Krtunbachw. 
July. 

Aristotle  on  the  Couttitution  of  Athens.  A. 
Brieger. 

The  German  Possessions  in  East  Africa.  With 

Map.   B.  Fdrsttfr. 
Robert  Hamerling.   Dc.  B.  Miinz. 
The  Refcreudum  in  Svritzerlani.   L.  TWd. 

Velhairen  und  Klasing*s  Neue  Monatshefte 

Berlin.   1  Mk.  25  Pf.  Jane. 
Mcbter  Friedrich  of  Vienna.   With  Portrait 

and  other  Illustrations.   0.  von  VlnoentK 
The  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Court. 

Dr.  G.  Horn. 
Oladrnbecks.  (lUus.)  Hans  von  ZobelUtz. 
Mesmerism.   Prof.  K  Eulenberg. 
The  "  Burnp^an  Emperor "  in  Caricature. 

(Ill us.)   B.  Schubert. 

Westermann*^  niustrtepte  Deutsche  Mo- 
natshefte. Brunswick.  4  Marks  quaiterly. 
June. 

H  tgion  Oros.  (Xllns.)  (Concluded.)  T.  Harten. 


Deutsche  Rundschau. — There  is  nothing  of  particular  interest  in  the 
leading  reviews  this  month.  In  the  Rundschau  the  only  readable  article  is 
one  by  Philipp  Spitta  on  Danish  Music  and  Niels  Gade,  the  Danish  com- 
poser who  died  last  December.  Many  of  the  most  important  years  of 
Gade's  life  were  spent  in  Germany.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  all 
the  great  German  musicians  of  his  day.  It  was  from  Leipzig  that  his  fame 
went  out  into  the  wide  world,  and  it  was  there  that  he  created  many  of  his 
best  works.  His  vocal  compositions  were  mostly  settings  of  Grerman 
songs,  and  he  preferred  his  works  to  be  published  by  Germans.  Herr 
Spitta,  therefore,  thinks  the  Germans  have  great  claims  on  him ;  indeed,  he 
lived  under  the  same  roof  with  them  and  went  in  and  out  among  them  as  a 
brother.  Yet  Grade  loved  his  country  passionately,  and  the  political  events 
of  1848,  together  with  the  war  of  1864,  were  not  without  their  influence  on 
his  conduct  in  Germany.  For  several  years  he  avoided  the  country  till 
the  Beethoven  festival  at  Bonn  in  1871,  when  his  presence  was  the 
subject  of  remark.  By  degrees,  however,  the  political  irritation  diminished, 
and  in  1881  Gade  attended  the  Lower  Rhine  music  festival  at  Dusseldorf ; 
but  he  always  remained  faithful  to  his  German  musical  friends.  His  first 
published  work  was  an  overture,  Echoes  of  Ossian,"  which  gained  a  prize 
at  the  Copenhagen  Music  Society.  After  this  it  was  his  first  symphony 
which  next  directed  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  Gade,  and  Mendelssohn's 
enthusiasm  for  it  drew  the  composer  into  the  circle  of  Leipzig  artists.  The 
first  movement  of  this  symphony  Herr  Spitta  describes  as  a  musical  picture 
in  a  symphonic  frame.  In  his  second  symphony  the  pictures  are  lively  ; 
the  national  dance  of  the  north  is  its  ruling  characteristic,  a  new  feature  of 
the  symphony.  In  **  Osiian  "  it  is  the  song  of  the  bards  and  the  music  of 
the  harp,  a  solo  leading  and  a  powerful  chorus  responding,  then  a  battle 
tumult,  followed  by  the  sweet  voice  of  Colma  sitting  alone  on  the  hill-top. — 
The  book  notices,  which  are  rather  late  in  appearing,  include  Letters  of 
David  Hume  to  William  Strahan,  edited  by  G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  1888 ; " 
and  Essays  by  the  late  Mark  Pattison,  collected  and  arranged  by 
H.  Nettleahip,  1889." 

Die  Gesellsehaft.— Herr  Goldstein's  view  of  General  Booth  may  be 
summed  up  in  his  concluding  paragraph  : — All  in  all,  the  General  is  a  good, 
honourable  man,  a  great  heart,  a  pious  character.  The  Radical  Socialists 
may  mock  him^  the  Manchester  people  may  laugh  at  him,  the  method  of  the 
clericals  may  cl^^sh  with  his  religious  method,  but  he  does  not  let  them  turn 
him  from  nis  work  and  his  ways.  That  he,  the  man  with  the  best  and 
purest  will,  works  and  must  work  as  a  destructive  force  in  the  social  con- 
fusion of  to-day,  is  not  his  fault. — Among  the  reviews  are  the  **  Colonial 
Year  Book,  1891,"  and  Karl  Knortz's  "History  of  North  American  Litera- 
ture." Herr  Knortz,  a  German,  went  to  America  in  his  twenty-second 
year,  was  a  teacher  at  several  places,  then  edited  a  German  paper  at  Indian- 
apolis, and  since  1882  has  been  engaged  in  literary  work  at  New  York,  his 
aim  being  to  make  Germany  and  ^e  Grermans  acquainted  with  American 
literature.  With  this  object  in  view  he  has  written  ^*  Tales  and  Sagas  of  the 
North  American  Indians,"  "  Longfellow,  a  Study,"  etc. 

Nord  und  Sud. — Ferdinand  Lassalle's  Diary  is  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion. The  biographical  article  is  devoted  to  Bishop  Kopp  of 
Breslau  and  his  political  activity.  Herr  L.  Siegfried,  in  his  first  pen- 
picture  of  Holstein  life,  describes  with  some  humour  a  sea- voyage  under  the 
title  of  **  The  Watermouae."  Following  this  comes  a  poem  by  the  well-known 
Datley  Freiherr  von  Liliencron  ;  while  Ola  Hansson,  a  Swede,  who  seems 
to  write  in  German  as  much  as  in  his  native  tongue,  has  contributed  a 
beautiful  sea-idyll,  entitled  **Sea-Birds."  The  June  number  completes  the 
57th  quarterly  volume  of  the  magazine.  The  July  number  has  three 
biographical  studies;  and  Paul  Lindau's  article  on  Mexico  City  is  Very 
interesting. 

Preussiche  Jahrbueher. —The  question  of  dwellings  for  the  working 
classes  seems  as  pressing  in  Berlin  as  it  is  in  London  ;  but  now  that 
Parliaments  are  showing  some  concern  about  the  way  in  which  the  people 
work,  there  is  some  hope  that  they  will  be  equally  anxious  as  to  how  the 
people  live,  and  not  leave  the  subject  of  dwellings  to  be  dealt  with  by 
philanthropic  societies. 
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Octave  Feaillet.  With  Portratt.  Ferdinand 
GroM. 

I.  Castelli  Bomani.  (lUiu.)  II.  Therese 
Hdpfner. 

The  Weimar  Court  Theatre  under  Goethe's 
Management.  With  PortraiU  and  other 
lUuBtrations.   Dr.  J.  Wable. 

A  Pilgrtmage  tbrungh  the  Kingdom  of  Music. 
A.  Tottmann. 

July. 

I  Castelli  Bomani.  (Illus.)  (Concluded.) 
Naturalism  and  the  Theatre.   O.  Brahm. 
Ottobturen.   (Illus.)  C.  OurUtt. 
Palermo.  (Illus.)  L.  Salomon. 

Literarisches  Jahrbuch.    Bger.    1  Mark 
80  Pf.   Baud  1. 
M«rgarrthe  Hahn.   With  Portrait. 
Ch>ethe's  Belations  to  German  Bohemia. 
New  Dialect  Writings. 

Litterarischer  Merkur.  Weimar.  1  Mark 
60  Pf.   Quarterly.    Blay  16. 
SLakespeaM  as  a  Keligious  Poet.  G.  Schirlitz. 

Das  Hagazin  far  Uteratur.   Berlin.  40  Pf . 
June  13. 

Tolstoi  and  Modem  Culture.  O.  Grotteswitz. 
June  30. 

How  One  mav  become  an  Author.  L.  Pietsch. 
Woman  in  Ltteratore.  O.  Hansson. 

Hoderne  Bundschau.  Vienna,  50  Pf.  May  15. 
Italy's  latest  Lyrics.  G.  von  Freiberg. 
"  The  Balcony."  Charles  Baudelaire. 
June  15. 

Our  IdealUts.  F.  M.  Fels. 
August  Strindberg.  With  Portrait.  B.  Holm. 
Samum.  Drama  in  One  Act.    A.  Strindberg. 
TheLaestfiahr.  B.M.Kafka. 

Wienep  Uteratur  Zeitung.  Vienna.  Yearly, 
2  Marks. 

June  15. 

Books  which  are  most  read.  Marie  Herzfeld. 
ZoU  s  Next  Book—"  War." 

DeP  Zeltgenosse.  Dresden.  50  Pf. 

Junel. 

Lyrics  by  Josef  Zeitler  and  others. 
Lyrics  of  To-day.   L.  Jaoobowski. 

Das   Zwanzigste   Jahrhundert.  Beriin. 

IMark.  Htft9. 
Poems  by  W.  Areot  and  others. 
Our  Age  and  Our  Art.  W.  Wauer. 
Literary  Berlin,  (Continued.) 

Frauenbenif.    Weicoar.   Yearly,  5  Marks. 
June. 

Woman  as  Inventor.   B.  Rosevalle. 
Woman  in  Literature.   Dr.  Clar^  Ktibnast. 
The  Woman  Movement  in  Sweden,  Bnssia, 
and  Switzerland. 


Kpitische  Revue  aus  Oesterpelch.  Vienna. 

June  10. 
Before  the  Budget.  Debate. 
Woman  and  Socialism.   Dr.  Maurus. 
Carmen  Sylva's  '*  Meister  Muiole."  F.  GroM. 

June  15. 

Procedure  in  the  House  of  Deputies.   Dr.  G. 

J.  Guttmann. 
The  Newest   Bussian  Literature.    I.  N. 

Golant. 

Romanische  Revue.    Vienna.     12  Marks 
yearly.   May  15. 
The  Tenth  of  May  iMay  22).  1891.  With 
Portraits  nf  tbe  King,  Queen,  and  Crown 
P/ince  of  Roumania. 

Sphinx.  Gera.  (Reuss.)  6  Marks  half-yearly. 
July. 

Franz  Anton  Mesmer.  III.  C.  Kiesewetter. 
Occult  Philosophy.  Carl  Du  Prel. 


Aus  Allen  Welttheilen.  Leipzl 
The  Tenth  German  Geograj 
Vienna. 

June. 

Travel  in  Bosnia.   G.  Pauli. 


80  Pf.  May. 
Day  at 


Unsere  Zeit  —There  is  a  good  deal  of  solid  matter  in  the  June  number.  F.  C. 
Peterssen  reviews  very  carefully  modem  art  in  France — religious  art,  land- 
scape painting,  portrait  painting,  mythological  subjects,  historical  painting, 
animal  painting,  sculpture,  etc.  Heinrich  Martens  g^ves  an  outline  sketdi 
of  political  life  in  Denmark  since  1863.  Major  Schott  endeavours  to  show 
how  much  Grermany  and  the  German  Army  have  lost  by  the  death  of  Count 
von  Moltke  ;  while  Herr  Krumbacher  writes  with  appreciation  of  the  late 
historian,  Ferdmand  Gregorovius,  author  of  a  ''Uistoiy  of  Rome,"  a 
** History  of  Athens,"  "Corsica,"  "Werdomar  and  Wkdislaw"  (novel), 
a  "Life  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,"  "Poland,"  "Polish  and  Magyar 
Songs,"  "Socialistic  Elements  in  Wilhehn  Meister,"  "The  Death  of 
Tiberius  "  (drama),  "  Travels  in  Italy,"  etc.  etc.  Everything  is  readable  in 
the  July  number. 

Velhagen. — Over  the  motto  "  Saxa  loquuntur,"  which  was  also  Friedrich 
Schmidt's  motto,  Carl  von  Vicenti  supplies  a  most  interesting  account  of 
the  work  of  the  great  Vienna  architect,  more  generally  spoken  of  as 
Meister  Friedrich.  fianns  von  Zobeltitz  (Hanns  von  Spielberg)  describes  at 
considerable  length  the  foundry  of  Meister  Gladenbecks,  and  his  article 
is  supplemented  by  numerous  illustrations  of  well-known  bronze  monu- 
ments in  Germany.  The  Napoleon  caricatures  are  also  very  interesting ; 
they  are  selected  £rom  Max  Gruner's  collection  of  contemporary  artists. 

Westermaim  maintains  its  reputation  as  a  high-class  monthly.  It  is 
long  since  a^thing  so  interesting  has  been  written  as  Herr  Harten's  de- 
scription of  Hagion  Oros  or  Mount  Athos.  it  is  also  well  illustrated,  and 
in  addition  there  was  a  capital  map  of  the  peninsula  last  month.  This  is 
followed  by  a  short  study  of  the  late  Octave  Feuillet,  by  the  well-known 
critic,  Ferdinand  Gross.  Therese  Hop&ier's  paper  has  an  illustration  of  the 
Abbey  Grotta  Fenata.  The  centenary  of  the  first  performance  at  the 
Weimar  Theatre,  under  Goethe's  management,  has  called  to  life  some 
welcome  Croethe  copy,  and  Westermann  celebrates  the  anniversary  by  a 
lengthy  article  on  the  history  of  the  Weimar  Theatre  during  the  past  hundred 
years,  supplemented  by  a  fac-simile  of  the  playbill  in  cimilation  for  that 
memorable  performance,  portraits  of  Croethe  and  Schiller,  and  of  some  of 
the  chief  actors,  and  views  of  the  old  and  the  new  theatre.  Albert  Tottmann 
gives  a  brief  history  of  the  rise  and  development  of  our  musical  system,  and 
a  few  book  notices  and  some  fiction  make  up  the  remaining  pages  of  the 
number. 

literarisehes  Jahrbuch. — The  central  organ  for  the  scientific,  literary, 
and  artistic  interests  of  North-west  Bohemia  and  the  adjacent  Grerman 
territory,  founded  and  edited  by  Herr  Alois  John,  and  published  at  Eger, 
Bohemia.  Herr  John  is  known  as  the  author  of  several  works  on  Richard 
Wagner,  Groethe  and  German  Bohemia,  the  Literature  of  the  Eger 
Country,  etc. 

Moderne  Rondsehau.— Heft  4  has  a  notice  on  the  cover  to  the  effect  that 
the  editor  was  obliged  to  give  short  measure  on  May  15th,  because  of  the 
strike  of  compositors  at  Vienna,  but  that  the  quantity  of  matter  should  be 
made  up  in  the  next  number.  Another  Vienna  editor  apologised  that  his 
paper  could  not  appear  at  all  for  the  same  reason. — ^The  chief  Italian  lyric 
writer,  whose  productions  are  noticed  by  G.  von  Freibere,  is  Annie  Vivanti. 
Baudelaire's  poem  "  At  the  Balcony  "  is  given  both  in  French  and  German. 
As  was  promised,  the  June  15th  issue  is  a  double  number.  Among  other 
interestmg  things,  it  contains  a  biographical  and  critical  sketch  of  the 
famous  Swedish  writer  August  Strindberg,  author  of  "  Master  Olof,"  1872, 
an  historical  drama  ;  R^la  Rummet  "  (The  Red  Room),  a  novel ;  "  The 
Father,"  a  tragedy ;  poems,  etc.  The  notice  ia  followed  by  a  short  drama 
by  Strindberg.  Hermann  Bahr,  who  has  just  published  some  new  essays  on 
Naturalism,  as  a  second  series  to  his  "  Criticism  of  the  Modem,"  is  also 
reviewed.  In  has  book  he  has  much  to  say  about  nerves,  for  the  modem 
man,  according  to  him,  is  nothing  but  nerves,  just  as  the  classical  man  was 
a  man  of  reason,  and  the  mediteval  man  a  man  of  feeling. 

Der  Zeltgenosse  .—A  small  bi-monthly  for  the  criticism  of  contemporary 
literature.  Special  attention  is  given  to  new  lyric  poets,  and  many  speci- 
mens of  the  lyrics  of  the  day  are  given.  The  editors  are  Richard  Zoozmann 
and  Ludwig  Jacobowski,  and  the  publisher  E.  Pierson,  Dresden. 

Kritisehe  Revue. — The  publication  of  this  Vienna  magazine  was  also 
somewhat  disorganised  by  the  recent  strike  of  compositors,  and  the  number 
for  June  was  not  issued  till  June  10th.    It  is  an  impartial  critic  of  Austrian 
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Dahelm.  Leipzig.  Quarterly,  2  Bfarlis.  June  13, 
The  Friedentidrcfae  at  Sanssoud  and  the 
Bmperor  Frederick's  Tomb.  (lUus.) 

Die  Gartenlaube.  Leipzig.  60  Pf.  Heft  6. 
Bacteria  of  the  Bye.   (Illus.)   Dr.  H.  Cohn* 
The  Graves  of  Great  Musicians  at  Vienna. 
Heft  7. 

The  Planet  Mars.   (Illus.)  Dr.  C.  Cranz. 
Elizabeth  LeUinger.    (With  Portrait.)  H. 
Bhrlich. 

Schorep's  Familienblatt.  (Salon  Aucgabe.) 
Berlin.   75  Pf.  Heft  11. 
€k>nnt  von  Moltke.  (Illus.) 
National  Historical  Bdueation.   H.  Frisch. 
Stage  Caniages  of  Former  Centuries.  (Illus.) 
pTT.  Baroom.  (With  Portrait.)  G.  Reklam. 
The  Centenary  at  Weimar. 

Stadtebildep.  Ziirlch.  80  Pf .  Heft  4. 
DtiBseldorf.   (Illus.)  Dr.  Bone. 
Meian.   (Illus.)  C.  Wolf. 
Trieste.  (Illus.)  J.Fischer. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer.  Stuttgart,  l  Mark. 
Hett  12. 

The  Croethe  Centenary  at  Weimar.  (Illus.) 
Liszt's  Homes  at  Weimar.   (Illus.)  A.  M  rus. 
The  Jubilee  iu  Boumania.  (Illus.) 

Heft  13. 

Julius  Bodenberg.   With  Portrait. 

The  Bmperor  Frederick  Mausoleum.  (Illus.) 

Lausanne  University,  Old  and  New.  (llius.) 

Vom  Eels  zum  Heep.  Stuttgart.  1  Mark. 

Hrft  10. 

*'  Der  Meistertrunk  "  in  Kotenburg.  (Illus.) 

B.  Schmidt-Weissenfels. 
From  Bousseau  to  Tolstci.  J.  Proelss. 
Tlie  Tarpon  Fishery  of  Florida.  (Illus.) 

W.  Wiliy. 
Morocco.  O.  Lenz. 
Swiss  Houses.  (Illus.)  F.  Luthmer. 
The  Qoethe  Centenary  at  Weimar.  (lUui.) 
War  Balloons.  (Illus.)  J.  Castner. 
Heft  11. 

The  London  Season.  (IPuv.)  L.  Katscher. 
The  House  in  which  Beethoven  was  bom. 

(Illus.)  B.  Pasqu^. 
Cromwell  and    Parliament.    (Illus.)  B. 

Schmidt- Weisienft  Is. 
The  History  of  Travelling  in  S  witzerland.  E. 

Sturm. 

Algiln.   (Illus.)  A.  Aohleitner. 

Alte  und  Neue  Welt.    Binsiedeln  and  New 
York.   50  Pf.  or  60  Cents.  Heft  9. 
The  Beginnings  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy.  I. 

(Illus.)  IvTSidler. 
St.  Aloysius.   (Luigi  Gonzaga.)  II.  (Illus.) 
Keit  10. 

The  Swiss  Confederacy.  (Continued.) 

The  North  American  Secret  Police.  M.  Stein. 

The  Wettinghouse  Brake.  (lUus.)  C.  Fries. 

Deutsehep  Hausschatz.    Begensbui^;  and 
New  York.   40  Pf.   Heft  12. 
Assisi.  (Illus.) 

Heft  13. 
Stuttgart.   (lUus.)  J.  Amdts. 
Catholic  JoumalisU  of  Tonlay.  (Continued.) 

With  Portraits. 
Annette  von  Di^oete.  Dr.  M.  Krass. 


Die    Katholisehen    Missionen.  Freiburg 
(Baden.)  4  Marks.   (Quarterly  Jime. 
The  Miskionary  Bishops  who  died  in  1890. 
I.  WithPorcraito. 

JulT. 

Missionary  Bishops  who  died  in  1890.  II. 
With  Portraits. 


Litteparische  Rundschau  fiip  das  Katho- 
lische  Deutschland.  Freiburg.  9  Marks. 
Yearly.  June. 
The  Catholic  Literatore  of  England  in  the 
year  1890.   (Concluded.)    A.  Bellesheim. 

leitsehpift  flip  Kathollsche  Theoloflrle. 
(Quarteriy.)  Innsbruck.  6  Marks  yearly. 
Part;  in. 

DdUinger :  a  CbarMSter  Study.   B.  Michael. 


politics.  When  a  man,  it  says,  is  dissatisfied  with  his  way  of  life,  he 
resolves  to  mend  his  ways,  but  seldom  gets  beyond  making  good  resolutions. 
But  it  is  not  only  the  way  to  hell  that  is  paved  with  good  intentions.  The 
same  holds  good  of  the  Austrian  House  of  De^  uties  ;  and  Dr.  Guttmann 
shows  it  no  quarter  in  his  able  criticism  of  the  **  Parliamentary  Club  "  and 
its  manner  of  procedure. 

Romanisehe  Revue. — The  May  issue  is  a  Roumanian  number.  In 
connection  with  the  silver  jubilee  of  the  young  kingdom  the  history  of 
Roumania  from  1866  to  1891  is  carefully  reviewed.  Indeed,  the  10th  of 
May  (May  22)  is  a  triple  festival  for  Roumania,  for  on  that  day  not  only 
does  the  nation  celebrate  the  glorious  entry  of  King  Charles  I.  into  the 
capital,  but  on  the  same  day  fourteen  years  ago,  Itoumania  acquired  its 
independence,  and  again,  on  the  same  day,  ten  years  ago,  the  king  was 
honoured  with  a  crown,  cast  from  the  trophies  of  Flevna. 

Sphinx. — The  Sphinx  may  be  called  the  German  monthly  for  Psychical 
Research.  Its  aim  is  to  discuss  and  examine  all  supernatural  occurrences 
and  forces  in  men  and  nature.  The  editor  is  Dr.  Hiibbe-Schleiden,  and 
the  magazine  may  be  obtained  from  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  and  Co., 
and  from  the  International  News  Co.,  New  York. 

Stadtebilder. — As  the  title  indicates,  this  magazine  gives  landscapes  and 
pictures  of  towns  of  the  whole  world.  It  is  edited  by  Ernst  Brausewetter, 
and  important  towns  and  watering-places  are  described  by  pen  and  picture 
by  well-known  writers  and  artists. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer. — Both  parts  to  hand  contain  many  timely  articles. 
To  the  Weimar  Centenary  is  added  a  charming  description  of  the  houses  in 
which  Liszt  stayed  during  his  visits  to  Weimar.  The  Roumanian  Jubilee  is 
also  supplemented  by  descriptions  of  the  different  homes  of  the  Queen  at 
Altwied,  Neuwied,  Runkel,  Sinaia,  etc.    Heft  13  completes  the  volume. 

Vom  Pels  zum  Meer.— It  will  be  remembered  that  Harper  of  last 
November  gave  an  account  of  the  Rotenburg  Festival  Play,  **  Der  Meister- 
trunk," so  there  is  no  need  to  describe  it  again  here.  The  illustrations  in 
Vom  Pels  zum  Meer  are  from  Harper.  The  Goethe  centenary  is  well  ob- 
served by  almost  every  magazine.  Not  less  interesting  is  the  article  by 
Ernst  Pasqu^  in  Heft  11  on  the  eight  residences  of  the  Beethoven  family  at 
Bonn,  and  the  house  in  which  the  great  composer  was  bom. 

Alte  und  Neue  Welt— In  Heft  9  Wilhelm  Sidler  begins  an  interesting 
historical  study  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy  in  connection  with  its  four 
hundredth  anniversary,  for  it  was  on  August  1st,  1291,  that  the  men  of 
Uri,  Schwyz,  and  Unterwalden  first  stood  together,  and  solemnly  formed 
themselves  into  a  Bund,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  the  unique 
Confederacy  which  has  triumphed  over  all  the  storms  of  time.  On  the  1st 
of  August,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  bells  will  be  rung  throughout 
Switzerland,  and  at  nine  bonfires  will  be  lighted ;  while  on  the  next  day, 
Sunday,  a  thanksgiving  service  will  be  held  in  all  the  churches. — The 
Catholic  mt^^azines  are  also  commemorating  the  death  of  St.  Aloysius  (Luigi 
Gonzaga),  who  died  at  Rome  on  June  21st,  1591,  having  been  stricken  by 
the  plague  which  at  that  time  visited  the  city,  while  ministering  to  the 
sufferers. 

Litterarisehe  Rundschau.— The  concluding  article  on  the  Catholic 
literature  of  England  during  the  past  year  notices  the  Month,  the  Irish 
Ecclesiastical  Record,  the  English  Historical  Review,  and  the  Dublin 
Review,  "Manuals  of  Catholic  Philosophy, "and  many  other  books  and 
articles  which  appeared  during  the  year.  A  notable  omission  from  this 
otherwise  excellent  summary,  however,  is  the  character  sketch  of  Cardinal 
Manning  published  in  the  June  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews. 

Zeitschrift  fut  Katholische  Theologie— This  magazine  gives  one  of 
the  most  exhaustive  of  critical  sketches  of  Dr.  Dollinger,  reviewing  at  great 
length  his  development  as  indicated  in  his  writings  during  the  last  thirty 
years  of  his  life,  and  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  a  character  full 
of  contradictions,  and  more  of  a  scholar  than  a  theologian. 

Encyclopaedic  English-German  and  German-English  Dictionary, 
by  Professor  E.  Muret.  Part  1  of  Volume  I.  of  this  work,  uniform  in  plan 
and  arrangement  with  Sachs- Villatte's  French-German  and  German-French 
Dictionary,  and  giving  the  pronunciation  according  to  the  phonetic  system 
used  by  Toussaint-Langenscheidt.  The  second  volume,  German-English, 
has  been  entrusted  to  Professor  Daniel  Sanders.  The  whole  work  will  com- 
prise about  33  numbers  at  IMk.  60  Pf.  each,  and  five  parts  will  be  issued  in  a 
year,  or  the  whole  in  about  six  years.  Publisher :  Professor  G.  Langen- 
scheidt,  Berlin. 
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La  Nuova  Astologia. 
June  1ft. 

Leo  XIII.  and  Socialism.  B.  Bonghi. 
Leopardi  as  a  Philologist.  O.  Setti. 
Italy  and  her  African  Colonies.  L.  Franchetti. 
Oessi  and  OasaU :  Fifteen  Years  in  the  Soudan. 
P.  Oardon. 

Lyneh-Law  and  the  Italio-American  Conflict. 
P.  Nodto. 

June  10th. 

If ystical  and  Pagan  Italy.  O.  Banellotti. 

The  Talleyrand  Memoirs.  B.  Hasi. 

The  First  Falsehood  (comedy  in  three  acts). 

Leo  di  Castelnuovo. 
Future  Literature.  A.  Graf. 
An  Unexplored  World.  F.  Poreno. 
The  Workmen's  School-teacher  (nove!ette).  B. 

de  Amicis. 
Maritime  Conventions.  M.  Ferraris. 

The  Bassegna  Nazionale. 
June  1st. 

Silvio  Pellioo  in  Relation  to  Women.  Q.  B. 

Ghirardi, 
The  Poet's  Villa.  S.  Bumor. 
The  Homestead  applied  to  the  Colonisation  of 

Sardinia.   S.  Santangelo-Spoto. 
Qabriele  d'Annunzio.  G.  Fortebraod. 
Commentators  on  the  Creation  (continued.)  A. 

Stoppani. 

A  Posthumous  Work  by  Major  Barttelot.  G. 
Orabinski. 

JunelStli. 

On  the  Labour  (^ues  ion— Bn^Ucal  of  Leo 
XIII. 

London  Life,  V.  Grouse-Snooting.  Boberto- 
Stuart. 

Secondary  (Hassical  Schools.  F.  Bonatelli. 
The  Three  Bulgarias.  G.  Marcottl. 
Fra  Bartolommeo.  Granf  rancesoo  da  Venezia. 
Darkest  Africa.  F.  GaUo. 

La  Scuola  Posltiva. 
June  1st. 

The  Amplification  cf  Bvidenoe  in  Criminal Casis. 

L.  Carelli. 
The  First  of  May.   F.  S.  Nitti. 
The  Classical  Idea  of  Theft.  G.  Fioretti. 
June  16th. 

The  Competence  of  Penal  Sentences.  B. 

Garofalo. 
Criminality  in  Italy.  B.  Ferri. 
Anomalies  in  Penalties  for  Assault.  S.  SIghele. 

The  ClvUta  CattoUea 
June  0th. 

The  Papal  BmgMieal  (Latin). 

The  Third  Centenary  of  S.  Louis  Qonzaga. 

Juneaoth. 

The  Papal  Bnoyclical  (Latin). 
.The  Migrations  of  the  Uittim. 
Katnral  Science. 


Italian  Views  of  the  Papal  Encyclic^O.  —  The  subiect  par 
excellence  of  the  Italian  reviews  this  month  is  naturally  the  Papal 
Encyclical  on  the  Labour  Question.  The  most  important  pronoimcement  is 
contributed  by  the  Liberal  Nuova  Antologia  which  deals  really  effectively 
with  the  subject  in  an  appreciative  article  from  the  prolific  pen  of  Signor 
BonghL  He  begins  with  the  remark  that  **  the  Encyclical  bears  no  sign  of 
haste.    It  possesses  clear  proof  of  &low,  calm  and  careful  consideration. 

Modem  legislation,  as  a  rule,  is  carried  tiirough  in  a  hurry  No  one 

speaks  with  authority,  and  no  one  expects  to  be  listened  to  as  an  authority. 
The  Pope,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  like  a  man  who  does  not  doubt  that  a 
large  number  of  persons  will  Mlieve  what  he  says."  It  is  a  sign  of  "the 
noble  soul  and  high  intellect  of  Leo  Xm."  that  he  should  have  spoken  out 
so  courageously  on  so  difficult  a  problem,  but  whilst  fully  endorsing  the 
view  of  the  Pontiff  that  the  true  remedy  for  our  social  disorders  lies  not  in. 
socialistic  nostrums  but  in  a  return  to  the  true  teachings  of  Christianity  and 
the  Church,  Signor  Bonghi  doubts  whether  the  democracy  will  ever  accept 
the  intervention  of  the  Church. 

**  Atheism  is  making  way  amongst  the  working  classes,  and  the  democracy  at 
least  of  the  towns  is  more  rebellious  than  any  one  against  religious  and  spiritual 
authority.  The  God  in  whose  name  the  Church  speaks  is  in  alliance  with  the 
capitalist,  than  whom  the  working-man  has  in  his  own  opinion  no  more  bitter 
enemy.  Thus  in  future,  if  the  poor  man  is  to  enjoy  life,  the  first  necessity  is  to 
abolish  God  " 

Signer  Bonghi  notes  as  one  of  the  most  important  points  of  the  Encyclical  that 
it  summons  the  State  to  assist  in  the  wort  of  social  reconstruction.  "  But 
it  is  not  suprising  that  Leo  XIH.,  having  called  in  the  aid  of  the  State,  should 
immediately  restnct  its  right  of  intervention.  .  .  .  Possibly  the  uncertainty 
existing  in  the  mind  of  the  Pontiff  between  the  necessity  of  co-operation 
with  the  State  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  his  repugnance  to  State 
intervention,  has  resulted  in  some  of  his  proposals  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Encyclical  bein^  less  clear  and  precise  than  in  the  former.  In  conclusion^ 
Bonghi  is  of  opmion  that  useful  as  the  Encyclical  will  be  as  detormining  the 
position  of  the  Church  towards  socialism,  it  cannot  bear  any  immediate  hvdt 
the  working  classes  are  too  much  alienated  from  the  Church,  and  it  will  be 
the  work  of  years  to  win  them  back.  ^  In  the  meanwhile  the  Holy  Father 
will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the  parish  priest  of  Fourmies,  who,  carelesa 
of  self,  flung  himself  between  the  people  and  the  soldiers  in  order  to  save 
the  lives  of  men,  women,  and  children,  thereby  showing  practically  how 
strong  in  the  Catholic  priesthood  there  is  the  spirit  of  love  and  of  charity,  has. 
done  more  to  inspire  the  working  classes  with  faith  in  religion  than  any 
Encyclical  is  capable  of  doing." 

The  Civilta  Cattolica  (the  Jesuit  organ)  rtprints  the  Encyclical  iu 
exUnso  in  the  two  June  numbers,  the  firat  time  in  Latin,  the  second  in 
Italian.  It  describes  itas  ''a  woid  of  comforting  hope  in  the  midst  of 
desperation,"  and  reproduces  the  views  of  the  Italian  press,  many 
favourable  comments  having  been  made  by  Liberal  and  non -Catholic 
newspapers.  The  Rassegna  Nazionale  (Catholic  and  anti-clerical)  also 
reprints  the  Encyclical  with  an  introductory  note  from  the  editor  expressive 
of  profound  admiration  and  complete  agreement,  so  also  does  the  little 
Cultura  (Signor  Bonghi's  organ),  together  with  an  appreciative  notice  from 
Professor  Graziani,  who,  however,  accuses  the  Holy  Father  of  historical 
inaccuracy  in  defining  the  rights  of  private  property  as  an  eternal  law^ 
whereas,  in  reality,  it  was  preceded  in  the  eany  ages  by  collective  owner- 
ship, and  exists  even  now  in  certain  uncivilised  communities.  He  concludes, 
'*it  is  a  matter  for  rejoicing  that  the  Holy  Father  should  have  grasped  the 
urgent  importance  of  the  laoour  question,  and  that  his  voice,  which  has  so 
often  been  raised  in  violent  and  unjust  invective  against  liberal  institutions, 
should  to-day  pronounce  words  of  peace  and  harmony  full  of  aspiration 
towards  a  better  social  condition.  Thus  alone  can  the  Church  become  more 
human,  and  at  the  same  time  more  divine." 
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Ur  Daffen*s  Kronika. 
Stockholm.  Verner  Landgren.    May.  Yearly 

subecription,  12  kr. 
Art  and  Fi^litics.  Hardi. 
A  Danger-fraaght  Dream.  Novel  by  Kolon. 
A  Swedish  Helper  at  the  Constraction  of  the 

German  Navy.  Otto  Sjogren. 
7rom  Oharles  Baadelalre.  Karl  Benzon. 
PoliUca  of  the  Day.  A.  O.  0. 
A  Danish  Pamphlet  on  Wagner. 
The  Literary  Spring  Mart.  A.  Haraldaon. 


Dagny. 

Pabliahed  by  the  Fredrika  Bremer  Society. 

Stodiholm.  Yearly  subscription.  13  kr, 
A  Few  Words  on  "  Baby-Farming."  B.  Waw- 
rinsky. 

Coontry  Life  in  Sweden.  Clarinda. 
Comments  on  Odsta  Berling's  saga.  Csselde. 
Letter  from  Americi.   Cecile  Qohl. 
The  Fariiament  of  1891 .   M.  C. 
Communications  from  the  Fredrika  Bremer 

NoFdlsk  Tidskrift 
Published  by  the  Letterstedt  Society.  Stock- 
holm. Yearly  subscription,  10  kr. 
F.   W.  Schv4ander,  1815-1881.     Georg  Nor- 
de&svan. 

The  Ctothenburg  System  of  the  Spirit-sale  in 

Norway.  H.  Bemer. 
A  Temple  of  Ancient  Egypt.  Karl  Piehl. 
Present-day    Ballads  of  the  People"  in  Norway. 

Richard  Steffen. 
Siologitche  Vntersuchungen  von  G.  Retzius.  Ke- 

viewed  by  W.  Leche. 
TThe  Swedish  Antiquarian  Society's  Magazine. 
Painting  in  Holland.   George  Gdthe. 


Svensk  Tidskrift. 
Published  by  Frans  von  Sheele,  Upsala.  Ytarly 

subscription,  10  k>. 
An  Apology  for  our  Times.   Per  Trj  gg. 
Everyday  Town  Life  in  Italy.  Cecilia  Waem. 
August  Blanche  as  Author.  NilsBrdmann. 
Poems  by  Axel  Karlfeldt. 
A  Ji  umey  from  Teheran  to  Kashgar.  Sven 
Hedin* 

Tilskueren. 
Oopenhagen.    Published  by  N.  Neergaard. 

O.  F.  Tietgen.    Yearly  Subscriptfon,  13  kr. 
The  Tendency   of  the  nineteenth  century 

Literature.  Dr.  Schandorpb. 
Reminiscences  of  Mscedonia.  Dr.  K.  F.  Kinoh. 
Talleyrand's  Memoirs.   II.  N.  Neergaard. 
The  Theatres.  Vilhehn  MOller. 


Samtlden. 

Bergen,  Published  by  J.  Brunchorst  and  Ger- 
hard Gran.  Yearly  subscription,  6  kr.  post 
fwe. 

The  Struggle  for  Existence.  Chr,  Collin. 

Hermann  Sudermann  and  "  The  Last  of  Soio/n." 
OlaHansson. 

Pc  tit  PoSmes  en  Prose,  par  Baudelaire.  Trans- 
lated by  G.  G. 

Arl.totle  Ml  The  Constitution  of  Athens,  Th* 
tiomperx. 


Nordisk  Tidskrift  contains  an  interesting  and  admirably  written  article 
on  "The  Sale  of  Spirits  in  Norway  on  the  Gothenburg  System."  The 
Gothenburg  system  might  with  advantage  be  introduced  into  England.  If, 
to  begin  with,  tavern-keepers  were  bound  to  supply  their  customers  with 
bread  and  cheese  along  with  their  drink,  instead  of  merely  filling  them  with 
alcoholic  poison,  a  change  for  the  better  would  probably  be  seen  before  long. 
A  good  thing,  too,  may  be  learnt  from  Christiania,  where  the  taverns  are 
only  opened  at  about  9  a.  m.  in  order  to  prevent  an  influx  of  the  workmen 
going  off  to  their  respective  labours  ;  and  in  Kongsvinger,  Tonsberg,  etc., 
the  taverns  are  closed  on  fete  days,  when  the  towns  are  crowded.  Alas  !  in 
England  it  is  the  sorry  custom  to  apply  for  an  extension  of  hours  that  the 
tavern  tills  may  swallow  as  much  as  possible  of  the  hard-earned  savings  of 
the  working-man  who,  having  been  rendered  sufficiently  swinish,  is  finally 
disgorged  from  the  vile- smelling,  flaring,  overheated  bars  into  the  cold  nighfc 
air. 

Per  Trygg's  *«  Apology  for  our  Times,"  in  Svensk  Tidsltrift,  is  a  brightiy 
written,  optimistic  little  paper  that  is  genuinely  refreshing  after  the  growls 
and  grumblings  of  latter-day  philosophers.  Per  Trygg  doesn't  exactly  make 
an  apology  for  our  times,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  thinks  our  times  have 
behaved  very  well  and  progressed  very  favourably  indeed;  and,  altogether,  he 
pats  the  present  on  the  back  most  affectionately,  and  gives  it  a  genial  and 
encouraging  **  weD  done  ! "  People  have  so  petted  the  "good  old  times,** 
and  are  so  jubilantly  welcoming  the  **  good  time  coming,"  that  the  present^ 
which  really,  all  things  considered,  deserves  a  little  better  treatment,  has 
been  bespat  by  the  one  and  ignored  by  the  other. 

In  Samtiden,  Chr.  Collin  has  a  similarly  fine  and  healthily  toned 
article  on  the  "Struggle  for  Existence,"  in  which  he  satirises  the  gloomy 
Schopenhauer  dead  and  the  gloomy  Schopenhauers  living  who  preach  that 
the  struggle  best  for  oneself  and  for  all  humanity  is  the  struggle,  not  for 
existence,  but  for  death,  and  who  desire  universal  celibacy  to  rot  out  the 
race  and  lay  this  grand  old  world  of  ours  waste. 

The  Mav  number  of  Ur  Dagen's  Krbnika  contains  the  conclusion  of  the 
novelette  by  Kolon,  "  A  Danger-fraught  Dream,"  which  was  commenced  in 
the  previous  issue.  The  story  is  written  with  a  daring,  Zola-like  realism  and 
brusqueness  of  style,  and  treats  (»f  the  love- passions  of  an  innocently  souled 
girl  and  a  young,  fine-voiced,  fine-faced,  intensely  poetic  pastor,  who  has 
unfortunately  married  a  plain  prosaic  woman  and  is  the  father  of  several 
children.  It  is  written  by  an  unmistakably  brilliant  writer,  for,  in  spite  of 
verging  audaciously  near  the  unwholesome  realism  that  has  hitherto  been 
monopolised  by  the  French  school  of  litterateurs,  there  is  such  a  touch  of 
sympathetic  purity,  toning  down  even  the  description  of  the  guilt  of  man 
and  woman,  that  the  sternest  moralist  might,  for  a  while  at  least,  be  hyp- 
notised into  uncritical  acquiescence.  This  effect  is,  in  a  large  measure, 
brought  about  by  the  halo  of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  thrown  round  the 
pastor  who,  to  keep  the  girVs  reputation  pure  and  unsullied,  asserts  her 
innocence  of  any  passion  tor  him  and  goes  off  to  prison  as  a  criminal,  self- 
confessed,  of  the  lowest  and  most  repulsive  kind.  The  character  of  the  girl 
is  a  little  contradictory.  Could  even  such  a  love  as  hers  transform  the 
spoilt,  light-tongued  little  Gothenburg  beauty,  who  previously  is  apparently 
of  a  very  commonplace  minH,  into  the  deep-souled,  intensely  passionate  girl 
whose  purity  of  thoiight  almost  blots  out  her  sin,  and  who  writes  on  her 
deathbed  thus  to  her  mother,  "  I  know  one  word  of  mine  will  set  him  free, 
but  I  will  not  SAy  it.  .  .  .  He  could  not  return  to  his  work — his  wife,  hi* 
children.  It  would  torture  him  to  death.  The  punishment  would  be  greater 
than  the  crime.  .  .  .  The  knowledge  that  he  has  saved  my  reputation  is  the 
only  little  spark  that  keeps  him  to  life.  Should  I  extinsuisn  it  ?  Gladly, 
gladly.  Might  tHey  say  of  me  '  The  loose-lived  wench  I '  I  would  smile  at 
it,  but — what  of  him  ? "  And  what,  one's  prosaic  self  is  prompted  to  ask,  of 
the  wife  grown  faded  and  old  with  household  cares  and  frequent  child- 
bearing  ?  Perhaps  Kolon,  whose  clever  pen  has  conjured  so  b^utiful  and 
thrilling  a  story  out  of  a  guilty  and  selfish  passion,  may  some  day  use  his 
talents  on  behalf  of  the  oi^inary  faced  weary  housemother,  whose  troubles 
and  resigned  soul-warping  grubbing  about  amongst  the  children  she  has 
brought  into  the  world  with  pain  might  sanctify  her  and  vest  her  with 
sufficient  beauty  to  retain  the  affections  of  the  man  who  has  sworn  to  love 
and  cherish  her  till  death. 
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the  dutch  magazines. 

•  J.  HooiJER  in  De  Gids  for  June  has  an  article 
on  Tolstoi's  comedy,  "The  Fruits  of  Civilisation,"  of 
whicli  a  ver}'  complete  abstract  is  given : — 

The  piece  has  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  European  pablic, 
which  no  longer  expected  any  such  lighter  worL  from 
Tolstoi's  hand.  The  figm-e  of  the  famous  poet  bou,  in  recent 
times,  been  more  or  less  lost  sight  cf.  It  had  been  merged 
in  that  of  the  prophet,  the  gloomy  latter-day  Saint,  a  second 
John  the  Baptist,  with  a  leathern  girdle  round  his  loins. 
Tolstoi's  latest  philosophico-social  devetopment,  the  "Kreutzer 
Sonata,**  seemed  decisive  in  this  respsct.  Both  his  own 
countrymen  and  foreigners  began  to  be  serionsly  uneasy  lest 
the  balance  of  this  wonderful  mind  should  finally  have  been 
destroyed  by  his  perpetual  and  obstinate  brooding  over  the 
*'  state  of  salvation  **  for  mankind.  Tolstofs  reasoning  began 
to  partake  of  the  nervous  harping  on  one  overmastering 
thought,  the  endless  revolving  in  one  circle  of  ideas,  which 
characterise  the  sufferer  from  mania.  All  his  creations 
became  grey,  bizarre,  melancholy.  ...  In  this  comedy, 
however,  we  see  that  the  artistic  instinct  is  still  alive, 
though  the  apostle  still  stands  in  the  background  with 
uplifted  hand,  ready  to  begin  preaching.  This  is  an 
encouraging  sign,  for  I  believe  that  Count  Tolstoi's  true 
vocation  lies  primarily  where  he  has  of  late  years  been  unwill- 
ing to  seek  it,  in  his  artistic  and  creative  faculty.  ..."  The 
Fruits  of  Civilisation,"  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  comedy  so 
much  aa  a  dramatic  sketch,  a  fierce  satire,  in  four  acts,  on 
the  society  of  the  present  day.  .  .  .  Whether  Tolstoi  is 
right  in  caJling  some  acts  of  folly  on  the  part  of  St.  Peters- 
burg notabilities -some  morbid  phenomena  and  accidental 
excrescences  connected  with  human  progress — the  fruits  of 
civilisation,  we  need  not  inquire.  The  comedy  in  itself  is 
characteristic  enough  to  excite  interest  as  a  picture  of  social 
life  in  Russia.  The  scenes  sparkle  with  vivid  colour,  and 
every  figure  is  alive.  The  characters  are  as  real  as  those  in 
**  Anna  Karenina,"  or  "  War  and  Peace." 

Max  Rooses  contributes  an  article  on  the  "New 
Museum  at  Antwerp,"  opened  last  August  on  the  site  of 
the  Duke  of  Alva's  palace.  The  Museum  which  older 
visitors  to  Antwerp  wiU  remember  was  the  former  church 
of  the  Minorite  Friars,  and  its  narrow  escape  from  de- 
struction in  1873,  when  the  old  **  Stadsvaag  was  burnt 
down,  induced  the  authorities  to  take  measures  for  trans- 
ferring the  collection  elsewhere.  The  666  pictures  of 
1873  (including,  however,  the  best-known  masterpieces  of 
Flemish  painting  which  have  escaped  the  all-devouring 
Louvre)  nave  now  increased  to  1,200.  Max  Rooses' 
article  would  form  an  excellent  guide  to  the  Museum;  and 
he  gives  some  interesting  information  about  modem 
Balkan  artists.  Louts  Couperus,  author  of  "Noodlot" 
(recently  published  in  English  by  Mr.  Heinemann  as 
•'Footsteps  of  Fate  contributes  a  rather  morbid/»k-de- 
si^e  sketch  called  "  A  Longing ; "  Prof.  A.  G.  van  Harael, 
writes  on  **  French  Versification  ;  "  and  Dr.  H.  J.  Polak 
on  •'  Cobet's  Correspondence,"  which  has  recently  been 
published.  Dr.  Joh.  Dyserinck  discusses  Van  der  Heist's 
picture  of  the  "Archers'  Banquet,"  of  which  a  repro- 
duction is  given  in  photogravure. 

The  first  article  in  Vragtn  des  Tijds  is  political,  and  of 
no  great  interest  to  outsiders.  The  others  are  "The 
Beetroot  Sugar  Industry  in  Holland,"  by  Dr.  6.  W. 
Bruinsma,  and  the  first  of  a  series  in  "Religion  and 
Science,"  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Waalewijn.  The  hitter  con- 
tains nothiii^  particularly  noteworthy,  though  the  con- 
cluding remark  may  be  quoted: — "The  would-be  free- 
thinker is  of  opinion  that  any  one  can  accept  a  new 
theory  of  life  (by  preference,  his  own)  at  a  moment's 
notice,  as  easily  as  he  would  put  on  another  coat ;  but 
he  thus  shows  that  he  does  not  even  know  what  a  theory 
of  hie  is." 


OF  Reviews. 

THE  SPANISH  MAGAZINES. 

Lf  the  Revista  Contemparanea  for  May  30th,  Don 
Melehior  de  Palau  concludes  his  notes  on  the  Literary 
Events  of  1890."  The  Marquis  de  NadaiUac  contributes 
the  first  part  of  a  paper  (continued  in  the  number  for  J une 
15th)  on  "  The  Progress  of  Anthropology,"  and  Don  Carlos 
Soler  Arques  continues  a  story  which  has  been  running 
for  some  months  under  the  title  of  **  Here  and  There." 
The  most  important  feature  of  the  mid-monthly  number 
is  the  first  half  of  the  Character  Sketch  of  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
translated  from  the  May  Review  of  Reviews  by  Don 
R.  Alvarez  Sereix.  Sefior  Canovas  contributes  the  first 
part  of  a  story  oi  child-life,  called  "Rosarito,"  and  Don 
Damian  Isem  his  fourth  article  on  **  Forms  of  Govern- 
ment." From  the  "Political  Summary,"  it  would  ap- 
pear, Sunday  labour  and  banking  questions  are  the 
subjects  which  just  now  most  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  Spanish  Opposition.  The  Foreign  Summary  " 
contains  the  foUowing  paragraph  relating  to  the  Pope's 
Encyclical : — 

Though  at  first  the  papers  of  the  extreme  Italian  party 
( ItalianUsimi )  appeared  to  receive  with  a  certain  indifference 
the  admirable  Encyclical  of  Leo  XIll.  on  the  Labour  Ques- 
tion, the  profound  sensation  which  this  notable  docament 
has  created,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  has  forced  them 
to  turn  their  attention  to  it,  and  the  more  weighty  ones  have 
joined  in  the  universal  applause  called  forth  by  the  lofty 
ideas  and  the  moderation  of  this  utterance,  coinciding  with 
the  practical  application  of  the  remedies  required  by  the 
social  problem. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  anything  more  beautiful  than 
the  passages  in  which  Leo  XIII.  descri^  the  life  of  the  early 
Christians,  or  more  cogent  examples  for  imitation  than  those 
which  he  drew  from  the  efforts  made  by  the  Cbristiin  labour 
corporations,  and  by  so  many  eminent  men  who,  inspired  by 
the  Gospel,  and  making  themselves,  as  it  were,  companions 
of  the  workers,  are  consecrating  their  fortunes  and  their 
talents  to  the  solution  of  the  social  problem.  A  very  fine 
passage,  also,  is  that  in  which  the  Pontiff  describes  true 
charity,  invoking  the  definition  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  It  is 
not  strange  that  His  Holiness's  Encyclical  should  have  made 
in  all  directions  so  deep  an  impression. 

E^^aHa  Modenia  for  June  contains  the  Bishop  of 
Oviedo's  third  and  last  article  on  the  Ancient  Civilisation 
of  the  Philippine  Islands."  SeiiorCastelar,  in  his  "Cronica 
Intemadonal,  "discusses,  among  other  subjects,  the  Pope's 
Encyclical  and  its  bearing  on  social  questions,  religious 
intolerance  in  Russia,  and  the  position  of  the  Jews.  The 
foreign  section  contains  translations  of  short  stories  by 
Turgenieff  and  Baxbey  d'Aurevilly,  Zola's  article  on 
Chateaubriand,  and  a  ^per  on  Ibsen's  plays  by  a  writer 
who  gives  only  his  initials — ^A.  V. 

THE  1  iW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE 

The  best  article,  if  by  best  we  mean  the  one  confining 
the  soundest  sense  and  the  most  timely  words  of  coimsel 
and  of  exhortation,  in  the  New  England  Maganviie  for 
June  is  Mr.  Edward  D.  Mead's  article,  The  Message 
of  Puritanism  for  this  Time."  It  is  an  excellent  sermon, 
which  may  be  read  with  profit  both  by  politicians  and 
parsons.  There  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  early 
days  of  the  first  telegraph  line.  An  article  which  wiU 
attract  many  Wagnerians  is  Mr.  Edward  H.  House's 
**  Wagner  and  Tannhauser  in  Paris  in  1861."  Mr.  Sidney 
H.  Morse  tells  us  about  an  almost  forgotten  hero  of  the 
anti-slavery  time.  Edwin  A.  Start  describes  the  city  of 
L3mn,  a  New  England  town  which  has  arisen  like  a 
phoenix  from  its  ashes  after  having  been  burned  down. 
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SOME  FOREIGN  MILITARY  PERIODICALS. 


FRENCH. 

Journal  des  Sciences  Militalpes. 
Ihrahal  Holtke.  Organiser  and  Strategiit. 

Qenaral  Lewal. 
France  in  Tunii.     General  OoMeron  de 
Villenolsy. 

War  In  Ifountalnoua  Coontriet.  €k>Ionel 
Javet. 

The  Great  Questions  of  the  Day  (conduded). 

Commandant  Nigote. 
Tlie  New  Armament  and  Smokeless  Powder. 

Colonel  Cmuzet. 
Tae  Campaign  of  1814:  The  Cavalry  of  the 

Allied  Armies.    Vtom  documents  in  the 

Imperial  Archives  at  Vienna  (continued). 

Commandant  Weil. 
Remounts:  French  and  Foreign.  Qualltv, 

Quantity,  and  Endurance  of  the  Horses  in 

the  Armies  of  Burope  (continued). 

Bevue  du  Genie  Militaire. 

The  Armoured  Copolas  for  the  Forts  at  Lidge 
and  Namur  (37  tigs.).  Captain  L.  Bertrand. 

On  the  Possibility  of  Long  Aerial  Voyages 
(3  figs.).   Lieutenant  B.  Debnraux. 

On  the  method  of  the  employment  of  Port- 
land Cement  in  the  Fortification  Works  of 
Anstii**Hungary  (6  figs). 

Artificial  production  of  Sand  by  the  Loiieau 
Crusher  (1  fig.).  Captain  Allard. 

On  the  Infiuenoe  which  the  size  of  the  Sand 
has  on  the  Uesbtancy  of  Cement  Work. 

Bevue  Maritime  et  Coloniale. 

On  Bogliah  "Sailors'  Homes.'*  Beport  by 
Captain  Bidiard,  French  Naval  Attach^ 
to  the  Minister  of  Marine. 

Memorandum  on  a  Novel  Bifle  Rest  (9  figs). 
Sub-Lieut.  G.  Vottoux. 

The  Wsr  Navies  of  Antiquity  and  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  (continued);  d  ptates,  12  figs. 
Rear- Admiral  Serre. 

The  English  Naval  Estimates.  1891-2 ;  Memor- 
andum of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Bevue  Militaire  de  ITtranger. 
Tbe  Anglo-Bussian  Question  in  Asia  and  the 

Defence  of  India. 
The  Spanish  Colonial  Forces. 

La  Marine  Frangaise. 

TheGerville-Beache  Incident  in  the  Chamber 
on  tbe  question  of  smokeless  powder  and  the 
purchase  of  Armstrong  q.  f .  guns. 

Debate  on  M.  Loekroy's  question  on  the  acci- 
dent to  tbeAi0ural  Baudin, 

Bepoit  of  the  Committee  on  the  credits  for 
tne  Navy. 

Short  distance  Signals  and  Counter  torpedoes. 
Naval  Don  Quixotism. 

The  Composition  of  the  Fleet.  Bear-Admiral 

R^eilldre. 
The  FieeU  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance. 

GERMAN. 

Internationale  Bevue  uber  die  gesamm- 
ten  Armeen  und  Flotten. 

MoltkeDeadI  OttoWacbs. 

Germany— Tbe  Organisation,  Distribution, 
and  Employment  of  Field  Artillery  belong- 
ing to  the  Army  Corps.  Lieut.-Colonel 
Nienstaedt. 

On  Flanking  Positions. 

Austria— Historioal  Sketch  of  Home  and 
Foreign  Military  Schools. 

Bussia— Miscellanea  from  the  Bussian 
Archives  and  Historical  PrlnU.  I.  The  Pare 
plajed  by  ServU  in  the  War  of  1877-8. 

France— The  Present  Condition  of  the  French 
Armoured  Fleet. 

The  Defence  of  States  and  Fortification  of  the 
Capitals  (after  Gentral  Brialmont). 

Jleue  MiUtarisefae  Blatter. 

Sea-going  Torpedo  Boatsand  the  New  Bnglish 

Torpe^  Depdt  Ship  fulean. 
Two  Tears'  Service? 

The  Construction  of  the  New  Paste-beard 


Tte 


Figure  Targets. 

Le  Army  of  the  United  States  (N.  America). 


The  JouPnal  des  Sciences  MilitaiPes  opens  with  a  striking  article  on 
Moltke,  by  General  Lewal.  The  French  military  press  has,  for  the  most  part, 
acted  witn  great  di^piity  and  self-restraint  on  the  first  portion  of  the  adage, 
De  mortuis  nil  nut  bonunu  But,  as  General  Lewal  very  truly  says,  it 
would  be  puerile  and  useless  to  be  silent  before  Moltke's  tomb.  His  value 
was  great  and  his  roU  considerable.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  seek  the 
cause,  to  study  his  methods  of  procedure,  in  order  to  derive  profit  from  the 
lesson.  Of  a  miture  essentially  positive,  he  launched  into  none  of  those 
vague  speculations  and.  complicated  systems  which  have  such  a  seductive 
fascination  for  wdent  imaginations.  He  dealt  only  with  the  real,  and  his 
method  was  one  of  extreme  simpUcity.    Defined  in  his  own  words,  here  it  is. 

The  principal  task  of  strategy,''  he  writes, is  to  prepare  its  means  for  the 
combat,  and  to  thoroughly  arrange  beforehand  the  fii^  deployment  of  the 
army.  A  single  fault  committed  in  the  concentration  of  armies 
is  never  repanuble  during  the  whole  of  the  campaign."  .  .  .  "All 
these  dispositions  can  be  weighed  and  matured  long  in  advance;  for, 
given  a  sufiicient  preparation  of  troops  and  a  good  organisation  of  trans- 
ports, they  lead  infallibly  to  the  end  desired."  >^hat  he  said  he  accom- 
plished. These  few  lines  contain  the  whole  of  his  programme— simple  in 
its  conception,  but  immense  in  its  details  of  execution.  "  Mobilisation, 
instruction  of  troops,  concentration  "—this  triology  constitutes  the  pre- 
paration for  war,  and  on  the  excellence  of  this  preparation  success  depends. 
General  Lewal,  according  to  his  own  appreciation  of  his  monograph, 
presents  us  with  the  picture  of  a  silent,  unsympathetic  man,  devoured 
with  hatred  of  France,  and  firmly  beUeves  that  to  the  impartial  observer, 
after  reading  his  account,  Moltke  will  pass  down  to  posterity  deprived  of 
the  halo  which  surrounds  the  head  of  great  soldiers.  But  with  the  frankness 
of  a  gallant  and  honourable  soldier,  he  does  not  fail  to  bring  into  prominende 
the  untiring  watchfulness  and  unceasing  devotion  to  duty  displayed  by  his 
adversary.  Altogether  his  monograph  on  Moltke  will  prolMibly  be  recogniiod 
as  the  most  elo<]|uent  epitaph  ever  written  on  the  great  German  strategist. 
Commandant  Nigote,  oefore  concluding  his  valuable  series  of  article  on 
"  The  Great  Questions  of  the  Day,"  takes  occasion  to  lay  special  stress  on 
the  absolute  necessity  for  largely  increasing  the  totally  insufficient  quantity 
of  ammunition  allowed  for  the  musketry  training  of  the  infantry  soldier.  As 
he  puts  it,  the  enormous  expenditure  in  feeding,  clothing,  and  maintaining 
an  army  is  incurred  so  that  the  soldier  may  be  able,  at  the  proper  moment, 
to  put  a  bullet  in  the  target;  it  is  really  this  bullet  which  justifies  the 
sacrifices  imposed  on  the  country.  But  what  would  be  said  of  an  architect 
who,  after  incurring  the  expense  of  laying  deep  and  massive  foundations, 
capable  of  supportms  a  vast  and  imposing  structure,  finally,  on  the  plea  of 
economy,  put  up  nothing  but  a  house  of  boards  ?  Why  spend  millions  in 
raising  an  army  and  in  equipping  it  with  weapons  of  precision  if,  after  all,  the 
comparatively  small  sum  of  money  required  to  teach  the  men  to  utilise  their 
weapons  properly  is  to  be  grudged  ?  Surely,  of  all  expenditure  that  incurred 
for  ranges  and  ammunition  is  that  which  should  be  least  cavilled  over ;  for  it 
represents  the  crawning  of  the  edifice  which  has  been  so  laboriously  and 
expensively  built  up.  In  summing  up  the  conclusions  to  be  derived  fiom  a 
study  of  the  preceoing  articles.  Commandant  Kijgote  lays  it  down  that  the 
only  rational  mode  of  attack  must  be  one  which  proceeds  on  defensive 
principles,  i,e.  that  an  attacking  force  must  march  under  the  shelter  of 
curtains,  which  hide  it  from  the  view  of  the  enemy.  By  curtains  he  means 
not  only  fieldworks,  but  the  undulations  and  natural  features  of  the  ground, 
and  still  more  especially  night  The  artilleij,  in  order  to  conceal  the  flash  of 
the  guns,  will  largely  make  use  of  indirect  fire,  and  the  cavalry  will  for  the 
most  pajii  be  employed  in  fighting  on  foot  against  the  enemy's  flanks. 
Armies,  when  on  the  march,  wiS  move  forward  practically  deployed,  covered 
by  their  protective  troops,  formed  of  autonomous  detachments.  The  roads 
"wM  be  left  almost  exclusively  to  the  artillery  and  convoys,  the  infantry  and 
cavalry  mostly  marching  across  country.  The  sight,  therefore,  of  long 
columns  of  troops  painfully  toiling  along  the  roads,  with  their  flanks  imperfectly 
guarded,  mixeaup  and  followed  by  interminable  trains  of  convoys  will  no 
longer  be  seen.  The  most  striking  feature  in  future  wars  will,  however, 
probably  be  the  large  use  made  of  partisans,  numerous  groups  i  '  ' '  * 
comprising  all  the  three  arms,  will  push  on  ahead  of  the  f^^ 
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frequently  engage  in  serious  actions.  Indeed,  who  can  predict  but  what 
this  war  of  partisans  may  not  be  the  only  one  possible  ?  Perhaps  fif  ter  all^ 
the  war  of  masses,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  lately,  will  prove  im- 
practicable, and  the  masses,  after  one  or  two  protracted  engagements,  will 
spUt  up  into  small  units,  and  prolong  the  state  of  war  to  a  len^h  at  present 
deemea  impossible. 

The  Revue  du  Genie  Militaire  and  the  Rivlsta  di  Artiglieria  e  Genia 
for  May  both  contain  accounts  of  the  forts  and  iron  cupolas  being  erected 
for  the  defence  of  the  Meuse  in  accordance  with  the  plans  prepared  by- 
General  Brialmont.  The  forts  in  all  number  twenty-one,  twelve  of  themi 
being  for  the  defence  of  the  valley  of  the  Meuse  at  liege,  and  nine  for  the- 
defence  of  the  valleys  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  at  Namur.  The  amount  of 
concrete  to  be  used  in  their  construction  equals  1,150,000  cubic  mdtres, 
whilst  the  cement  required  to  incorporate  this  mass  of  concrete  amounts  to- 
300,000  tons.  The  forts  will  be  provided  with  147 — or,  according  to  some- 
accounts,  171 — iron  cupolas  on  the  principle  advocated  by  Brialmont.  Sixty- 
three  of  these  cupolas  are  to  carry  quick-firing  guns  of  57  millimetres,, 
twenty-one  will  be  armed  with  21  cm.  howitzers,  twentjr-one  will  each 
carry  two  guns  of  15  cm.,  and  the  remaining  forty-two  will  each  contain 
one  or  two  guns  of  12  cm.  The  article  in  the  Heme  gives  full  details  of 
the  construction  of  these  cupolas,  whilst  the  Rivista  explains  the  construe' 
tion  of  the  forts  themselves  and  the  method  adopted  in  mixing  and  employing 
the  concrete.  The  article  "  On  tiie  Possibility  of  Loner  Aerial  Voyages,"  by 
Ideut.  Deburaux,  is  one  which  should  not  escape  the  attention  of  those  who- 
are  contemplating  the  attempt  to  reach  the  North  Pole  by  means  of 
balloons. 

The  Revue  Militaire  de  I'Etranger,  in  discussing  "The  Anglo-Russian 
Question  in  Asia  and  the  Defence  of  India,"  holds  to  the  opinion  that- 
India  cannot  be  successfullv  defended  from  the  Indus.  Altogether  apart 
from  the  disturbing  eflfect  which  the  presence  of  a  Russian  Army  would  have 
on  the  native  races  of  India,  the  Revue  insists  on  the  fact  that  what  Napoleon 
wrote  to  Prince  Eugene  in  1813  as  to  the  weak  defensive  value  of  a  river^ 
is  as  applicable  now  as  ever.  '^it  must  be  taken,"  Napoleon  then 
wrote,  as  an  axiom  that  a  river,  however  wide  it  may  be,  has  never  been 
accepted  as  being  an  obstade  which  could  delay  the  passage 
of  an  enemy  for  more  than  a  few  days.  ...  If  the  defensive  must 
perforce  be  adopted  there  is  no  other  course  which  can  be  taken  except  to 
dispose  of  one's  forces  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  unite  them  en  masne 
so  as  to  fall  on  the  enemy  before  he  haa  completed  his  passage. .  . .  Nothing  is 
more  dangerous  than  to  attempt  to  seriously  defend  a  river  by  lining  the 
opposite  bank ;  for  once  the  enemy  has  effected  a  passage,  and  he  always 
does  do  so,  he  finds  the  army  in  too  extended  an  order  for  defence,  and  he 
easily  prevents  it  from  concentrating."  The  occupation  of  Cabul,  Ghuznee, 
and  Kandahar  seems,  therefore,  an  indispensable  preUminary  to  any 
hostilities  between  Russia  and  England.  The  entry  of  the  English,  however, 
into  these  towns  would  not  have  half  the  same  moral  effect,  on  the  popula- 
tions of  India,  Afghanistan,  and  Central  Asia  as  would  the  occupation  of 
Herat  and  Balkh  b^  Russian  troops.  In  order  to  strengthen  the  English 
defensive  position  m  Afghanistan,  railway  communication  should  be  pushed 
on  to  Kandahar  and  Cabul. 

La  Marine  Francaise  of  June  14th  reproduces  a  remarkable  study  by 
Admiral  Revi^U^re  "  On  the  Composition  of  the  Fleet,"  showing  the  im- 
portant r6le  lil^ely  to  be  played  by  medium  and  quick-firing  ^uns  firing 
meUnite  shells.  The  same  number  also  pubhshes  some  instructive  details 
comparing  the  strengths  of  the  French  and  Russian  fleets  against  those  of 
the  Triple  Alliance  and  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  (England  thrown  in)  re- 
spectively. 

The  Rivista  Marittima  contains  son^e  capital  plates  illustrating 
various  t3rpes  of  condensers  for  distilling  water  m  use  on  board  ship,  and 
the  commencement  of  a  vocabulary  of  powders  and  explosives  by  Lieutenant 
Salvati,  which  promises  to  ^ve  a  very  full  account  of  the  multitudinous 
explosives  now  more  or  less  m  use. 

In  the  Revista  General  de  Marina  there  is  a  long  article  on  Naval 
Gunnery  by  Lieutenant  Reguera,  and  a  novel  suggestion  made  by  Lieu- 
tenant Loira  that  experiments  should  be  made  to  try  the  efiect  of  the 
pollen  of  Lycopodium — vegetable  brimstone—in  calming  the  waves  of  the 
sea.  The  writiar  considers  that  Lvcopodium  would  have  some  advantages 
over  oil,  and  that  it  would  be  decioedly  cheaper.  j 
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TlieStnUl  (3d.) 
Hints  for  Violin 

J.  B.  Sweet. 
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Ole  Bull,  Violinist  (Biography). 
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Musical  Times. 

Jenny  Lind. 

The    Great  Composen- Wagner, 
Bennett. 

Ouunod  on  Mozart's  "  Don  Qiovanni." 

First  Performances— Spohr's  "Last  Judg- 
ment." F.  G.  Edwards. 

Music— "  Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep."  Four-part 
song  by  Elizabeth  Stirling. 

Musieal  Opinion.  (3d.) 
Church  Organists :  Their  Status  and  Duties. 

Bev.  J.  Allan  Pride. 
Are  we  making  Musicians  ?  Dr.  Henry  Hiles. 
Electrical  Aid  to  the  Organist.  Bobert  Hope- 
Jones. 
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Hermann  Smith. 
Victoria  University  and  Degrees  in  Music. 
A  Day  with  Schubert.  J.  F.  Bowbotham. 
Nonconformist  Musieal  Journal.  (3d.) 
Music  at  St.  Andrew's  Presbyterian  Church, 

Bournemouth. 
Tonic  Sol-fa,  its  Origin  and  Founders.  G.  H. 
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The  Hymn-Tune  as  a  Vehicle  for  Modulation. 
O.  A.  Mansfield. 
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French  Music.  Herr  Nieoks. 

Fiauz's  "Messiah."  Andrew  Deakin.  With 
Beply  by  Bbenezer  Front. 

Bach's  Organ  Works.  S.  S.  Stratton. 

The  Pianoforte  Teacher.  Herr  Fauer. 
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Mr.  Clifford  Harrison  (Beoitar).  Portrait. 
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Billow's  Beading  of  Beethoven. 
Music- Song!  by  E.  Boger  and  Ferris  Tozer ; 

Danses  Allemandes,  by  Franz  Schubert. 

Musical  Age.  (3d.) 
The  Study  of  Various  Instruments.  B.  Mac- 
hardy. 

Mr.  Henry  Brskine  Allon,  B.Ai  Biography. 
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Mnslo— "  The  Spinning  WheeV  for  Piano,  by 
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The  question  of  the  organist's  duties  and  prospects  and  his  relations  to 
ihe  clergy  seems  to  be  growing  in  importanoe,  judging  from  the  attention 
being  given  to  it  in  the  music^d  press. 

The  Church  Musician,  an  admirable  little  magazine,  which  grows  in 
interest  and  usefulness,  is  inclined  to  blame  the  Clergy  for  the  friction  which 
too  often  arises  between  the  minister  and  the  organist.  Through  want  of 
tact  and  consideration,  from  deficient  musical  knowledge  and  practical 
experience  in  church  music,  and  the  mana^ment  of  choirs,  the  clergy  often 
expect  certainmusic  to  be  performed  or  onutted,  and  wish  "  to  undo  prepared 
arrangements  in  an  instant,  which  is  enough  to  try  the  patience  of  any  human 
being,  let  alone  a  musician,  who  by  temperament  and  training,  generallv 
becomes  abnormally  sensitive.^'  The  authority  of  the  organist,  it  is  contendea, 
should  extend  to  a  complete  control  of  the  music,  but,  in  any  case,  the  limits 
of  his  power  should  be  stated  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  so  that  he  may 
know  upon  what  ground  he  stands.  The  paper  m  the  Church  Musician 
on  the  training  of  boys'  voices  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but  Nonconfor- 
mists will  hardly  agree  with  the  writer  in  declaring  that  female  choristers  are 
undesirable  in  church  on  the  score  of  decorum  and  propriety.  The  reasons 
must  be  weighty  which  could  justify  the  inhibition  of  one-half  the  human  race 
using  to  the  gloiy  of  their  Creator  the  gifts  with  which  they  have  been 
endowed,  and  it  is  arrant  humbug  to  sav  that  because  St.  Paul  wrote  **  I 
suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach,''  he  would  nave  forbidden  the  sex  from  taking 
part  in  leading  the  church  praise.  There  is,  in  truth,  nothing  more  serious 
than  traditional  prejudice  against  the  employment  of  women  in  the  choir, 
and  that  prejudice  is  happily  breaking  down. 

The  Earl  of  Dysart  is  a  bold  man  who  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 
In  a  recent  letter  to  the  leading  daily  he  contended  that  (xerman  singers 
should  be  exclusively  engaged  for  the  Eichter  ooncerta,  -it  being  "  unjust  and 
altogether  wrong  to  employ  inferior  talent  because  it  is  English,  when  good 
German  artistes  are  to  be  had."  The  Earl  further  urged  that  the  worli^  of 
Beethoven  and  Wagner  should  be  sung  in  Qerman.  Such  views  were  not 
likely  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  musical  press,  and  the  Musical  Times  has 
an  answer  to  the  Earl  in  the  following  terms :  It  would  be  more  to  the  pur- 
pose if,  instead  of  indulging  in  this  general  disparagement  of  native  talent. 
Lord  Dysart  would  give  the  names  of  German  smgers  in  London  whose 
claims  Dr.  Eichter  has  disregarded,  and  then  let  us  hear  what  concert  tenor 
there  is  who  sings  better  than  Mr.  Lloyd,  what  baritone  better  than  Mr. 
Santley  P  A.  glance  at  Eichter's  band  ^ows  that  he  does  not  forget  the 
claims  of  his  compatriots.  The  leader  and  upwards  of  thirty  performers  bear 
foreign,  and  in  almost  every  case  unmistakably  German  names.  But  the 
best  and  most  conclusive  answer  to  .lord  Dysart's  strange  protest  is  the 
significant  fact  that  at  Bayreuth,  the  very  Mecca  of  German  music,  the 
vocal  superiority  of  non-German  singers  has  of  late  seasons  been  strikingly 
recognised  by  &e  engagement,  among  others,  of  Mdlle.  Van  Dyck  and 
Blauwaret,  both  Be^ians.  If  tne  Germans,  in  their  own  country,  cannot 
get  on  without  foreigners,  why  should  not  Eichter  be  allowed  to  have 
English  singers  in  England  P  Lord  Dysart  is  carrying  his  adherence  to  the 
Wagnerian  cult  just  a  little  too  far,  but  he  is  not  likely  to  disturb  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  musical  public,  who  care  nothing  about  the  nationalitv 
of  performers  so  long  as  they  are  efficient.  In  connection  with  the  Lancet  s 
advocacy  of  music  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  the  Musical  Times  hardly  needs  to 
remind  us  that  there  is  a  reverse  to  the  medal,  and  that  while  music  may 
sometimes  soothe  the  insane,  as  it  soothed  Saul,  it  often  exasperates  those 
who  are  not  in  the  least  afflicted,  either  mentally  or  bodily.  An  energetic 
organ-grinder  can  disintegrate  the  composure  of  the  most  amiable  men ;  and 
In  the  majority  of  illnesses  all  sounds,  musical  or  otherwise,  are  anathema  to 
the  sufferer. 

London,  which  threatens  to  swallow  up  all  the  literary  talent  of  the  country, 
has  this  month  drawn  the  Musical  Age  £rom  Hull  to  Chancery  Lane.  The 
paper  has  an  interesting  article  on  Musical  Lands."  Dr.  Bolton  concludes, 
after  much  experiment  and  collecting  of  samples  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  that  musical  sand  is  not  a  distinct  variety  sand,  but  a  condition  into 
which  the  sand  gets.  Various  theories  have  been  propounded  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  sound ;  but  Dr.  Bolton's  explanation  is  that  it  arises  from  the 
fact  that  each  individual  particle  of  sand  contains  an  air-cushion  round  its 
surface,  which  causes  it  to  give  off  a  note  when  disturbed  by  friction. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  THE  MONTH. 


LABOUR  AND  UFE  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  LONDON.*  BY  CHARLES  BOOTH. 


^HLS  is  the  second 
volume  embodying 
the  results  and 
painstaking  inquiries 
instituted  by  Mr.  Charles 
Booth  into  the  aotaal 
oondhion  of  ilia  laboor 
and  life  of  the  people  of 
the  Metropolis.  It  ia  a 
wonderful  book,amonu- 
ment  of  work,  which 
till.s  us  with  pride  at 
tlie  patience,  energ>% 
and  ability  of  its 
author,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  with  shame 
at  the  facts  which  it  reveals.  For  the  detailed 
examination  of  the  actual  facts  I  know  nothing 
like  it  in  our  literature.  Mr.  Booth,  in  this 
aecond  volume,  gives  us  a  description  of  the  whole  of 
London — not  a  bird's-eye  view,  but  taking  it  street  by 
atareet,  descrilnng  the  people  who  live  in  each  street,  and 
WBrim  the  pecoentigeof  the  poverty  in  each  diatrict  in 
Loadon,  together  with  a  naaa  of  other  infraniation 
which  has  hitherto  been  uiatlaiiiable.  All  the  fftcta 
which  he  has  obtained  are  illaatvated  by  a  aeriea 
of  eolcured  maps,  which  show,  by  an  eflfootiiye  contrast  of 
colours,  the  respective  character  of  each  section  of 
population  in  each  district.  He  uses  seven  shades  of 
colour  in  order  to  indicate  seven  different  classes.  The 
black  is  the  lowest  grade,  composed  chiefly  of  elements 
of  disorder.  Of  these  there  are  376,000,  or  '9  per  cent ,  in 
London.  D<irk  blue  rt  present.s  poor,  chieHy  consi.sting  of 
casual  labourers  and  others,  who  live  from  hand  to  mouth 
ill  a  condition  of  chronic  want,  and  numl)er  .*>10,(Ky),  or 
7 '5  i>er  cent,  of  the  whole  population.  The  light  blue 
shows  classes  earning  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one 
shillings  a  week.  Of  these  there  are  938,000.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  workini^  classes  live  in  the  district 
macfced  par|^  or  pii^ ;  they  number  2,166,000,  or  51*5 
per  eeni.  Well-tcMlo  familiesy  who  ke^  one  or  two 
servanta,  are  marked  red,  while  the  wesluy  are  marked 
yellow.  The  problem,  therefore,  which  confronts  the 
social  reformer  in  London  is  made  visible.  It  is  enough 
to  glance  at  the  map  to  see  the  need  of  something  being 
done.  As  Mr.  Rhodes  regards  it  as  the  mission  of 
British  statesmen  to  paint  the  world  red,  so  the  mission 
of,  the  social  reformer  is  to  paint  Mr.  Booth's  map 
j)urple  ur  pink.  Mr.  Ho<jth  is  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced th.it  tlie  great  crux  in  dealing  with  the  social 
})robleni  in  L  )ndon  is  the  existence  of  the  310,000 
persons  whose  houses  are  coloured  dark  blue,  that  is  to 
say,  ca.sual  labourers  and  those  who  are  in  chronic 
want.  This  class  is  three  times  a.s  numerous  as  all 
those  prorided  for  in  public  institutions,  of  whom  there 
are  90,000  in  London,  excluding  soldiers  in  barracks. 
It  ia  imposaibley  however,  in  tlM  compass  of  a  aingle 
pa§^  to  ^Te  an  idea  of  the  wealth  of  material  witii 
which  this  boQ^  abounds.  Hr.  Booth  divides  hia  hook 
into  four  parts :  ftrat,  London  street  by  street,  which 

^lalsar  ami  LU^  of  the   Pe^»i»l»*  «'i    lyjiidon."  continue*!.  By 
fVilh  M*ps  mad  Summario  under  aepar^  cover. 


contains  statistics  of  poverty,  with  classification  and 
description  of  streets  and  discussion  of  model  dwell- 
ings, to  which  Miss  Octavia  Hill  and  others  contribute. 
The  second  part  is  devoted  to  central  London,  and 
contains  chapters  on  tailoring  and  bootmaking,  Covent 
Grarden,  common  lodging-houses,  and  homeless  men. 
The  third  part  is  devoted  to  South-lying  London.  South 
London  is  much  poorer  than  East  liondon.  This  section 
contains  chapters  on  migration,  and  one  on  outlying 
London  north  of  the  Thames.  The  fourth  part  is 
devoted  to  London  children,  and  discusses  elementary 
and  secondary  education  for  boys  and  girls.  Mr.  Booth 
has  been  assisted  by  several  writers  whose  papers  appear 
in  the  book,  as  well  as  by  many  able  and  zealous  associates 
whose  names  do  not  appear,  for  they  are  too  numerooa. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  r^ard  the  book  as 
merely  depressing.  It  is  something  to  have  the 
human  wilderness  mapped  out  and  surveyed  so 
that  we  can  at  least  know  where  we  are,  and  what 
kind  of  work  lies  before  us.  Mr.  Booth,  I  am  glad  to 
see,  is  going  on  ;  he  promises  us  a  new  volume,  in  which 
he  will  attempt  to  take  stock  of  all  the  agencies  which 
at  present  are  at  work  endeavouring  to  improve 
the  existing  state  of  need.  He  will  compare  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  they  are  ffuided,  one  with  another ;  he 
will  contrast  those  districU  which  are  left  to  themselves 
with  those  in  which  religions  or  ptiilanthropic  work  is 
active,  and  so  form  an  estimate  as  to  the  comparative 
value  of  methods  employed  to  ameliorate  the  conaition  of 
the  poor.  I  heartily  wish  him  and  his  assistants  success 
in  the  arduous  enterprise  upon  which  they  have  entered. 
The  work  which  they  have  undertaken  is  that  which  in 
almost  any  other  country  would  have  been  done,  if  done 
at  all,  by  a  State  department  with  a  national  treasury  at 
its  back.  That  it  should  have  been  imdertaken  by  a 
handful  of  private  individuals  is  one  more  illustration  of 
the  indomitable  energy  of  the  private  Englishman. 


■h  €Mm 


"  Chicago's  Dark  Places  "  is  a  volume  of  another  order, 
dealing  with  the  moral  side  of  the  problem  of  great  cities. 
It  is  published  by  the  Craig  Press,  77-9,  Jackson  Street, 
Chicago,  and  is  the  report  of  investigations  in  under- 
ground Chicago  by  a  specially  appointed  Commission.  If 
the  statements  of  the  oook  are  correct,  there  seems  to  be 
great  and  urgent  need  for  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Vigilance  Association  in  Chicago.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  side  by  side  with  the  ht^quarters  of  the 
W.C.T.U.  public  incentives  to  debauchery  can  be  allowed 
which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  Paris,  and  which,  if  dis- 
played in  London,  would  lead  to  instant  prosecution ; 
out  the  writer  speaks  positively  and  with  detail.  A 
writer  in  the  book  quotes  the  following  little  anecdote, 
which  very  aptly  hits  off  the  kind  of  religicMi  which  tole- 
rates such  evils.  A  little  girl  was  heard  to  finish  her 
evening  prayer  with  these  words :  *  And  I  saw  a  poor 
little  girl  on  the  streets  to-day,  cold  and  barefooted  ;  but 
it's  none  of  our  business,  is  it,  God  ? ' "  The  book  is  a 
very  terrible  little  volume,  but  to  Londoners  it  carries 
one  poor  consolation :  we  are  bad  enough  in  Modem 
Babylon,  but  vice  with  us  of  this  order  is  at  least  com- 
pelled to  skulk  concealed.  If  it  came  out  into  the  open 
in  this  Chicagan  Cushion  it  would  promptly  be  run  in. 
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if onCB.— /br  the  convenience  of  tuck  of  our  readen  as  may  live  at  a  distance  from  any  bookseller,  anv  Book  the'/  may  reauire,  whether  or  not  it  is 
mentioned  in  t  ufMmcin'f  List,  tnll^  be  forwarded  jMst  free  is  any  yxrt  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  the  Office  of  the  liEVlEW  OF  Reviews,  on 

Chuboh,  a.  J. 
The  Greek  Gul- 
liver. (Seeley.) 
Crown  8vo.  Paper. 
Pp.  110.    Price  Is. 
Professor  Church  is 
well  known  as  a 
skilful  adaptor  of 
the  old  olaasics  for 
nursery  needs,  and 
these    storifrs  ren- 
dered into  English, 
with  some  liberty  of 
change,   from  the 
••Veia  Hlstoria"  of 
Lucian,  are  trans- 
lated with  all  his 
usual    Skill.  The 
illustrations  are  by 
Mr.  C.  O.  Murray. 

CoLviN,  Sidney. 
(Editor.)  Letters 
of  John  Keats  to 
his  Family  and 
Friends.  (Mac- 
millan  and  Co.) 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
Price  6s. 

This  Is  an  important 
work,  although  it 
contains  nothing 
that  is  new.  Its 


receipt  of  Fostal  Order  for  the  published  price  of  the  Book  ordered, 
ART. 

Anon.  Letters  to  Liyinsr  Artists,  (Elkln  Mathews.) 
8vo.    Cloth.   Pp.  168.   Price  3s.  6d. 

A  oo>lection  of  critiqites,  written  in  the  very  offensive  epistolary  form, 
which  has  of  late  become  so  common.  Among  the  artists  *'  addressed  " 
ar^  Sir  Frederic  Ltighton,  sir  John  Millais,  Mr.  Bume  Jones,  the 
late  Mr.  Edwin  Louk.  Mr.  Watts.  Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  Mr.  Vrith,  Mr. 
Whistler,  and  Mr.  George  du  Maurier.  The  book  is  said  to  be  by  a 
well-known  art  critic ;  but  this  is  a  very  common  method  of  giviug 
a  fictitious  interest  to  an  anonymous  work. 

RusKiN.  John.    Lectures  on  Architecture  and 
Painting,  delivered  at  Edinburgh  in  November, 
188a    (George  Allen.)   8vo.   Cloth.   Price  78.6d. 
A  reprint  (with  the  much-needed  addition  of  an  index)  of  a  very 

intei^ sting  and  characteristic  work.  Thu  illustrations  are  printed 

from  uie  original  plates,  and  the  book  is  uniform  with  the  cheap  re- 

isaue  of  the  *'  oeven  Lamps  of  Archiieocure,"  etc. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Davidson,  Randall  Thomas,  D.D.,  and  Wiluan  Ben- 
ham,  D.D.  Life  of  Archibald  Campbell  Tait,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  (Macmillan  and  Co.)  8vo.  30s. 

The  most  important  biography  of  the  month.  Tait  was  successively 
Head  Master  of  Rugby  (where  he  succeeded  Arnold  in  1842),  Dean  of 
Carlisle,  Bishop  of  Loudon,  and  Aichoishop  of  CsAterbury.  He 
alway*  took  an  active  intemt  in  all  matters  connected  with  ecclesias- 
tical jpolity  and  with  the  Church  of  Bugland,  as  well  as  in  politics  and 
suoial  questions  in  general.  The  book  is  practically  a  history  of  tue 
Church  of  England  during  the  period  with  which  it  deals. 

Jeffebies,  Richabd.  The  Story  of  My  Heart :  My 
Autobiography.  (Longmans,  Green  and  Co.)  Svo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  xii  20tf.   Price  38.  6d. 

A  new  edition  in  the  "  Silver  Series."  Mr.  Charles  Longman  contri- 
butes a  pleasantly  written  lotroductfon,  and  there  is  also  a  portrait. 

Page,  Jesse.  David  Brainerd.  (S.  W.  Partridge) 
Cloth.  Pp.  160.  Is.  6d. 

Brainerd  was  missionary  to  the  North  American  Indies,  this  interesting 
and  well-written  story  of  his  life  forming  one  of  the  *' Popular 
Missiouary  Biographies." 

Redgrave,  f.  M.  (Editor).  Richard  Redgrave,  C.B., 

ILA,    (Cassell.)   8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.399.   Price  1  On.  6d. 

No  more  interrsting  volume  of  artlstio  reminiscences  and  of  anecdotes 
has  appeared  since  Mr.  Frith  published  bis  popular  **  Autobiography." 
Mr.  Redgrave  was  a  particularly  energetic  roan,  for  besides  being  a 
successful  painter,  be  was  one  of  the  most  active  memhers  of  tne 
Academy  concerned  in  the  Art  movements  of  fifty  years  ago,  working 
with  the  Prince  Consort,  of  whom  he  tells  many  interesting  anecdotes, 
in  the  formation  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  doing  much 
to  build  up  our  system  of  A?t  education.  He  was  a  universal 
favotuito,  he  -wmt  everywhere  an'l  saw  everyone  in  the  artistic, 
llteraiy.  and  political  worlds,  and  his  interesting  anecfetes  and  stories 
make  his  book  undoubtedly  one  of  t^e  most  important  of  the  month. 

Stead,  w.  t.  General  Booth:  A  Biographical 
Sketch  (Isbister  and  Co.)  8vo.  Paper  covers.  Pp.  94. 
Portrait.    Price  Is. 

ESSAYS,  CRITICISMS,  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 

Blatchfobd,  Robbpt.  The  Nunquam  Papers.  (Lon- 
don: 68,  Fleet  Street.)  Crown  8vo.  Paper.  Pp.  207. 
Price  Is. 

A  seHe«  oi  remarVab^y  clever  misays  on  various  snbj»c*s,  showing  a 
wonderful  knowledge  of  th**  world,  and  a  k«»en  insisht  into  bum«n 
nature.  Th*»  papers  which  de*l  w'th  our  army  and  navy,  and  with 
the  Indian  Mutinv,  give  one  a  better  and  a  more  vivid  Idea  of  all  the 
horrors  and  the  fearaoroeuess  of  war  than  any  number  of  military 
treatises  or  romances. 


THE  BBV.  A.  J.  CHURCH. 
{From  a  photo  by  Elliott  and  Fry.) 


object  is  to  suppiv  the  want  of  a  separate  and  convenient  edition 
of  the  letters  ef  KeaU  to  his  family  and  friends.  Mr.  Colvin  tells 
us  that  he  has  in  all  cases  given  in  full  the  verse  and  ocher  quotations 
which  occur  in  the  corr«3spondence,  but  that  he  has  deliberately 
omitted  the  poet's  love  letters  to  Faimy  Brawne,  not  feeling  it  right 
that  they  should  find  a  place  in  what  he  hopes  may  become  the 
•tandard  edition  of  the  correspondence. 

Landob,  Walteb  Savage.  Imaginary  Conversa- 
tions. Vol.  I.  (J.  M.  Dent)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  383. 
Price  3s.  6d.  Tiet. 

Beautifully  bound  and  printed,  this  work,  which  when  completed  will 
be  in  six  volumes,  certainly  deserves  to  be  the  standard  edition  of  the 
*'  Imaginary  Conversations."  Mr.  Charles  G.  Crump's  blbliographiciil 
and  explanatory  notes  ar<«  full  and  complete,  and  to  the  reader  who  is 
not  steeped  in  classical  allusion,  will  pix>ve  of  the  greatest  value. 

Van  db  Yblde,  Madame  m.  s.  French  Fiction  of 
To-day.  (Trischler.)  Two  volumes.  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.240. 
Price  2l8. 

This  book  supplies  a  long-felt  want,  and  gives  a  capital  all' round  view 
of  the  leading  French  novelists  at  home  and  t^elr  methods  of  work, 
aocompanlea  hy  somewhat  amateurish  criticism  and  analysis  of 
their  books,  together  with  exce  lent  portraits  and  biographical 
sketehes. 

FICTION. 

The  fiction  published  daring  Jane  includes  novels  by  Mr. 
Walter  Besant  and  Mr.  William  Black.  The  following  list 
does  not  profess  to  be  even  in  the  remotest  degpree  exhaustive, 
it  merely  catalogues  some  of  the  more  important  works  which 
have  come  under  our  notice. 

Abnold,  Edwin  Lbstrb.  Phra  the  PhOBnician. 
(Chatto  and  Windus.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  317.  Price 
3s.  6d. 

A  new  fdWnn  of  one  of  themMi  AflMrmAly  tiMOMifnl  of  last  season's 
author  is  a  ton  of  Sir  B4win  Arnold,  who  cont-  ibutes  an 
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introduction  to  the  work.  The  doctrine  of  re-Incamatlon  ii  in  soms 
•eoM  the  groundwork  of  the  itory,  for  Phra  spread*  hi«  life  over 


more  than  a  thousand  years,  dying  const antly,  and^  ^^^it'^^x^ 
lapse,  wakinK  aisain,  picking  up  the      "  -* 
had  left  It. 


Le  lost  thread  of  his  life  where  he 


lapse,  waking  again,  picking  up 
had  left  It. 

BB3ANT,  Walter.   St.  Katherine's  By  the  Tower. 

(Cbatto  and  Windus,)   Three  volumes. 

Black,  William.  Donald  Ross  of  Heimra.  (Sampson 
Low,  Marston  and  Co  )   Three  volumes. 

Cambridge,  Ada.  The  Three  Miss  Kings.  (Heine- 
mann.)   Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  314.    Price  Ss.  6d. 

•'Captain  Coe."  The  Coroner's  Understudy.  (Arrow- 
smith.)  8vo.   Paper  cover*.   Price  Is. 

The  writer  who  here  adopte  the  pe«^udonvm  of  *•  Gapta'n  Ooe"  poeaeMee 
at  least  two  of  the  firat  qiuUificationa  of  a  suooeaatul  noveliat.  He  can 
oba^rve  caref  ally,  and  he  haa  also  a  certain  grasp  of  the  difficult  art  of 
characteriaation.  But  he  doe*  nob  aeem  to  be  sufficiently  painataking. 
••The  Co'-oner's  Understudy"  might  have  been  a  work  of  art  had 
more  care  be«n  taken  in  planning  it  and  in  laying  the  foandatloos 
bef vyrehand  A«  It  stands  it  U  InteresMng ;  but  the  intereat  ia  not 
sustained.  We  ahall  probably  hear  of  •'  Captain  Coe  "  again. 

CouPERUB,  Louis.   Footsteps  of  Fate.  (Heinemann.) 
Crown  8vo.   Paper.   Pp.  272.    Price  Zs.  6d. 
A  volume  of  Heinemann's  International  Library,  translated  from  the 

Dutch  by  Miss  C'ara  Bell. 

Davis,  Richard  Harding.  Gallegher.  (Osgood, 
Mcllvaine  and  Co.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  236.  Price 
3s.  6d. 

Tti#«e  fttorlea  have  earned  Mr.  Davia  the  reputation  of  beins  "the 
Rud?ard  Kipling  of  the  Unl'ed  SUtea."  They  are  certainly  very 
#ever,  full  of  hnnsan  intereat  and  of  a  certain  quality  of  aeoaatlon 
whicti  it  yet  not  sensa'i)o.  Taey  are  uneven,  but  they  are  all 
read^ble. 

EfcJOTT,  Sarah  B.  Jerry.  (Osgood,  Mcllvaine  and  Co.) 
Cr.  8vo.   ClotiL    Pp.  470.   Price  6^. 

A  reprint  of  the  novel  which  hai  been  running  in  Harper's  Magazine. 
Clever  and  readable,  but  somewhat  spoilt  by  a  superfluity  of  obscure 
diJil'  gue  in  dialrct. 


Falconer,  Lanoe.  The  Hotel  D'Angleterre.  (Fisihet 

Unwin.)   Long  post  8vo.   Paper.   Pp.  196.   Price  Is.  6d. 
A  volume  of  the  *•  Pseudonym  Library,**  containing  a  number  of  abort 
stories  by  the  authoress  <tt  "  Mademoiselle  Ixe." 

FLEMDro,  Keith.  At  the  Eleventh  Hour.  (Rontledge.) 
Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  312.   Price  28. 

France,  Ajtatolb.  The  Crime  of  Sylvesdre  Bon- 
nard.  (Osgood,  Mcllvaine  and  Co.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  269.   Price  3s.  6d. 

One  of  the  few  modem  French  novels  which  can  be  plared  wfthoot 
fear  in  the  hands  of  our  sisters  and  our  daughters.  M.  Aoatole 
France  b  a  distinguished  literary  critic,  this  being  bis  first  work  of 
fiction— a  charming  single  figure  studv,  and  not,  as  the  t  tie  implies, 
.  jjj^  quite  admirable  translation  * 


a  sensational  romance. 
Lafcadio  Heam. 


is  by  Mr. 

(Trischler.) 


Goodman,  E.  J.    The  Only  Witness. 

Paper  covers.   Pp.  232.   Price  Is. 

A  sensational  novel  which  breaks  off  in  mid-career,  a  prize  of  £30  beinc 
offered  to  the  reader  flzvt  successful  in  solving  tLe  mystery  of  tlie 
plot. 

GuNTEB,  Archibald  C.  Hiss  Nobody  of  Nowhere. 
(Routledge.)   Crown  8vo.   Boards.   Pp.294.   Price  2s. 
A  dever  sensational  novel  by  the  author  of  "  Mr.  Bam*  s  of  New  York.'^ 

Habdy,  Thomab.  a  Group 
of  Noble  Dames.  (Osgood, 

Mcllvaine  and  Co.)   Crown  8vo. 

Cloth.    Pp.  271.   Price  68. 

The  rustic  note  is  for  once  wanting  in 
Mr.  Hardy's  work,  and  in  its  stead 
we  nave  a  number  of  kaleidosoopio 
better-class/' in  ^he 


views  of  the 
form  of  taleSt 

to  be  told  by  the  members  oi 


which  are  supposed 
bv  the  members  of  the 
Wessex  Field  and  Antiquarian  So- 


ciety, in  lieu  of  the  usual  dry  diseM- 
tations  on  geology  or  paleontology. 
Bach  and  all oxthe  stories  are  de* 
cidedlyjreadable,  while  Mrs.  Grun^ 
is  not  too  much  en  Mdtnce, 

Habbis,  Joel  Chakdleb. 
Balaam  and  his  Master. 

(Osgood,   Mcllvaine  and  Co.) 
Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  293.    Price  3s.  6d. 
A  volume  of  short  American  stories  by  the  autbor  of  "  Uncle  Brmua." 

Janvier,  Thomas  A.  Stories  of  Old  and  New  Spain. 
(Osgood,  Mcllvaine  and  Co.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  326. 
Price  5s. 

Le  Queux,  William.  Guilty  Bonds.  (Routledge.) 
Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  318.    Price  2s. 

Maabtens,  Maabten.  An  Old  Maid's  Love.  (BenUey.) 
Three  volnmes.    Price  3l8.  6d. 

Page,  Thomas  Nelson.  On  Newfound  River.  (Osgood 
and  Mcllvaine.)   Post  Svo.   Cloth.   Pp.  240.  Price 
A  pretty  American  story,  full  of  tbe  Incal  colour  which  makes  all  stodifla 
 B  Int 


MB.  THOMAS  U^DT. 
{F»€m  a  photo  bjf  Bammd,y 


(F.  V. 


). 


BICHABD  HABDINQ  DAVIS. 


of  New  England  life  interesting  to  English  readers, 

Philips,  f.  c.  Extenuating  Circumstances 
White.)   Paper  cover.   Pp.  102.   Price  Is. 
A  new  novel  hy  the  author  of  *'  As  in  a  Looking  Qlass." 

Shobthouse,  J.  H.   John  Ingleisant  (' 

Crown  Svo.   Cloth.   Pp.  446.   Price  36.  6d. 
A  new  edition  (makinff  the  twenty-first  since  1881,  when  the  book  was 
first  published)  of  1^.  Shorthouse's  popular  philosophical  noveL 

Smith,  F.Hopkinson.  Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersvllle. 
(Osgood,  Mcllvaine  and  Co.)  Crown  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.  208. 
Price  3s.  6d. 

A  charming  story  of  Virginian  life. 

The  snmmer  numbers  of  the  Graphic  and  the  Illus- 
trated London  News  (Price  is.  each.)  are  even  better  than 
nsoal  this  year.  The  Graphic  relies  chiefly  upon  its  illastra- 
tions,  reprodacing  in  colonr  Mr.  Blair  Leighton's  "Olivia" 
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and  Rowlandson's  "  Tour  in  a  Postchaise  in  1782."  For  fic- 
tion it  has  an  interesting  Canadian  story  by  Mr.  Grant  Allen, 
and  a  story  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Speight.  The  lUustrated,  as  usaal, 
relies  on  one  story,  which  this  year  is  by  Mr.  Henry  Herman. 
It  is  a  romance  of  Wild  West,  entitled  "  Eagle  Joe,"  and  is 
admirably  illustrated  by  Mr.  R  Caton  Woodville.  A  beauti- 
ful plate,  "  The 
Terrace  Walk,"  by 


MB.  ISAAC  ZANGWILL. 
^  iFrom  aihfto  by  the  Stereoscopic  Co.) 


V.  Corcos,  is  also 
presented. 

Z  A  N  O  WILL* 

Isaac.  The 
Bachelor's  Club. 
(Henry.)  Crown 
8vo.  Cloth.  Pp. 
338.  Price  3s.  6d. 

Much  that  is  genuine- 
ly funny  and  novel 
in  this  volume  is 
spoilt  by  a  tno  ob* 
V10U8  straining  after 
efftfct— «n  attempt 
to  raise  a  laugh 
where  laugh  there 
cannot  be.  The  mo- 
tive of  the  plot  is, 
however,  original, 
and  the  author  lias 
worked  it  out  very 
well,  making  h^s 
book  readable  and 
laughable.  Mr. 
Zaogwill  is  the  edi- 
tor of  Ariel,  a  new 
and  excellent  comic 
paper,  from  which 
we  have  often  re- 
produced cartoons, 
while  the  really 
clever  illustrations 
are'  by  the  carica- 
turist of  that  paper, 
Mr.  George  Hutch- 
iuson. 

GEOGRAPHY,  TRAVBL  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Babtholomew,  J.  G.    Reduced  Survey  Map  of 

India.    (Thacker  and  Spink.)   8vo.  Cloth.   Price  8s.  Gd. 
An  excellent  map,  foldfd  in  case  contUning  10,000  names,  reduced  to 
the  eca'e  of  six' y-nine  miles  to  the  inch. 

BisLAND,  Elizabeth.    A  Flying  Trip  around  the 

World,  (Osgood,  Mcllvaine  and  Co.)  Post  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.203.'  Price  28.  6d. 

The  authoress,  who  is  a  well-known  New  York  journalist,  started  off. 
with  scarce  a  day's  notice,  In  emulat'on  of  Jules  Vrrne  s  hero,  to  8*e 
in  how  few  days  she  can  put  a  belt  round  the  wo  Id.  Seventy-six 
days  it  takes  her.  and  the  record  of  her  travel  makes  very  agreeable 
reading,  although  lacking  in  the  sensational  incidents  evolved  from 
M.  Jules  Verne's  braio. 

Epplnff  Forest.  (2d.  G.  W.  Bacon.)  The  Environs 
of  liondon.  (18.)  Sixtv  Miles  Nortti  of  London. 
(Is.)  The  Safety  Cycling  Map  of  England  Sheet 

II.— South-Ejustern  Division.    (Is.)    London  tO  the  Kent 

and  Sussex  Watering  Places,  (is.)   (GaU  and  ingiis.) 

Rach  of  these  maps  is  a  mirAbly  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  intended. 

Lbylakd,  John.  The  Peak  of  Derbyshire.  (Seeiey.) 

8vo.  cloth.  .  Pp.  340.   Price  7s.  6d. 

In  A-soribing  the  beauties.  anHqultles.  and  the  ^rfcal  ^^^^^ 
of  the  Peak.  Mr.  Leyland  has  been  a«imlr  •  bly  8econd»-d  by  Mr.  H-rbert 
SudttonandMr.  Alfred  Dawson,  to  whose  illustrations  it  wou'd  be 
impossiVe  to  gtve  tot  high  praise.  ,       •  ^ 

LOFTIB.  W.  J.,  B.A..  F.S.A.,  and  W.  Lukbb,  Jr.  ,,Lpndon 

City  :  Its  History  -  Streets  -  Traffic  -  BuUddngs- 

PTOpie.  (The  Leadenhall  Press.)  4to.  Pp.  xvi.  378.  l^ro- 
fosely  illostated.   Price  42s. 

The  raiMon  d'etre  of  this  sumptuous  quarto  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Lujjer's 
lUttstrntlons.  Mr.  Loftie'i  chapters  are  interesting  and  trustworthy, 
but  Se  ^ctures  make  the  boofi.  There  are  several  hundreds  of  them 


—all  vigorously  drawn  and  all  sdmirably  reprcduord.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  they  give  as  complete  a  picture  of  the  "live  "  London  of  to-day 
ss  has  ever  been  issued  from  the  press.  Those  who  were  wise  enough 
to  subscribe  have  got  their  book  for  a  guinea.  It  b.  howtver,  well 
wori  h  I  he  two  gumeas  now  asked  for  it. 

Mathers.  E.  P.   Zambesla,  England's  El  Dorado. 

(King,  Sell  and  Railton.)   Hvo.  Cloth.    Pp.  480.    Price  5s. 

Theauthrrof  this  work,  who  is  also  editor  of  that  excel  ent  weekly^ 
South  Africa,  has  here  given  us  an  exhau  tive  snd  cone  se  account 
(illustrated  with  maps,  plans,  portrait!*  ai  d  SKetches)  of  Matabele, 
Maahmaland.  and  the  South  African  goldflelds.  Mr.  Ma' hers  is  a 
believer  in  the  future  of  tbe  country,  and  what  is  more  he  makes 
his  readers  believe  with  him. 

Pbnnbll,  Joseph  and  Elizabeth.  The  Stream  of 
Pleasure.  (Seeiey.)  Small  square  cloth.  Pp.  159. 
Price  5s. 

Many  l>ooks  have  been  written  about  the  Ttiames,  but  nooe  more 
charming  and  more  readable  than  the  one  now  btfore  us.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pennell  describe  its  beauties  fromOxftord  to  Richmond,  both 
with  pen  and  pencil,  the  illustrations  being  of  particular  merit. 
For  those  unaccustomed  to  boating.  Mr.  J.  G.  Leg^e  adds  a  practical 
chapter  of  advice  and  counsel. 

Whitman,  Sidney.     Imperial  Germany.  (Heine- 
mann.)   Crown  8vo.    Paper.   Pp.  304.    Price  28. 
▲  reprint  of  a  work  which,  when  first  published  some  years  ago, 

achieved  the  greatest  succesji,  and  was  hailed  as  the  standard  work  on 

modem  Germany.  The  author  has  cot  attempted  comprehensive- 
•  ness.  but  he  has  examined  some  of  the  hading  characteristics  of  the 
.  country,  probing  them  to  their  sources,  and  drawing  his  own 

conclusions  iu  a  masterly  manner.  , 

HISTORY. 

Habtshobne,  Albert.    Hanging  In  Chains.  (T. 


Fisher  Unwin.)  Large  post  8vo.  Parchment. 
Price  48.  6d.  illustrated. 


Pp.  12a 


The  history,  the  n  anners.  and  the  customs  of  the  gibl>et  are  hardly 
entertaining  subjects,  but  the  author  has  made  them  interesting, 
if  only  on  aooount  of  their  gruesomeness.  although  that  quality  has 
certainly  not  been  made  unduly  prominent. 

LoFTiB,  W.  J.  Westminster  Abbey.  (Seeiey.)  Crown 
8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  819.  Price  7s.  6d.  New  edition,  revised. 
*'  The  Centre  of  England  and  of  the  British  Empire."  as  this  book  calls 
Westminster  Abbey,  could  certainly  find  a  better  historian  than  Mr. 
Loftie.  and  no  artist  more  capable  of  illustrating  its  many  beauties 
than  Mr.  Htrbert  Kailton.  whose  atchiteotural  drawings  it  would  be 
impossib'e  to  excel.  Mr.  Loftie  writes  on  the  Abbey  from  bo  h  the 
h'storical  and  the  modem  point  of  view,  and  has  reproduced,  the 
better  to  kring  before  his  readers  the  Wettminsier  of  the  patt,  a 
number  of  cutTuus  old  prints  and  painting*. 

Stone,  Pebcy  G.  The  Architectural  Antiquities  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  Part  I.  (Stone,  16,  Great  Marlboiongh 
Street,  W.)   FoUo.    Pp.  48.   Price  £3  3s.  for  four  parts. 
A  marvel  of  research,  which  will,  when  completed,  be  illustrated  by 

over  one  hundred  places  of  drawings  of  tin  most  interesting  buildings 

and  monuments  io  t)ie  island. 

TAYLOB,  T.  S.  First  Principles  of  Modern  History, 
1816-1891,  from  the  English  Point  of  View.  (Reife 

Brothers.)   8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  148.   Price  is. 

We  can  cordially  recommend  this  litfe  volume,  which  we  are  glad  to 

meet  in  a  revised  form.   It  is  written  ostensibly  for  the  young,  but 

there  ar«  plenty  of  grown-up  people  who  would  profit  by  a  perusal . 

of  it.  The  facU  ara  stated  clearly  and  without  bias,  and  the  interest 

of  the  story  is  maintained  throughout. 

POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 
Cbane,   Walteb.     Renascence.     (Elkin  Mathews.) 

Crown  8vo.   Half  parchment.   Pp.  162.   Price  Ts.  6d. 

This  charmingly  bound  and  printed  volume  deserves  and  will  gain  mo- 
oess.  if  only  on  sccount  of  the  dainty  little  head  and  tail  pieces,  in 
Mr.  Crane's  best  style,  with  which  t  he  book  is  embellished.  And  i  lie 
poems,  too.  are  well  worth  reading— charming,  stme  of  them— full  of 
artiiUo  feeling,  and  of  hopes  both  f  #r  the  future  of  art  and  of  our 
rsc*. 

HsNDEBsoN,  Fred.  By  the  Sea,  and  other  Poems. 

(Fisher  Unwin.)  Royal  16mo.  Paper  covers.  Pp.48.  Pnce 
Is.  6d. 

The  poem  which  gives  this  little  vo'ume  iU  title  is  cuiiou-ly  remhiis- 
oent  of  Swinbuf  ne.  both  In  matter  and  In  metre.  Most  of  the  poems 
breathe  ihe  ardent  spirit  of  sggrtsslve  socialism,  but  this  does  not 
a^toget^er  detract  from  their  artistic  Interest  and  talue.  Some  of  the 
pieces  are  most  carefully  wrought,  and  show  a  technical  skill  and 
promise  which  are  as  rare  as  they  are  hopeful  In  the  writings  or  a 
young  puet. 
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HicKEY,  Emily  H.  Michael  Villiers,  Idealist.  (Smith 
and  Elder.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  192.  Price  68. 
Miss  Hickey.  who  was  a  co-founder  with  Dr.  F.  J.  Famivall  of  the 
Browning  Society,  has  given  us  in  the  poem  which  gives  this  volume 
its  name,  and  which  reminds  us  somewhat  of  Tennyson's  Princess/* 
some  really  beautiful  passages ;  but  surely  such  a  phrase  as  **  ursine 
clasp"  is  badly  conceived,  and  is  calculated  to  mar  the  otherwise 
beautiful  effect.  Lcm  ambiUous  are  the  other  pieces,  but  some  of 
t  hem  are  very  pretty. 

Palgbavb,  Fbancis  t.  The  Oolden  Treasury  of 
Songrs  and  Ljrries.  (Macmillan.)  Post  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp. 
381.   Price  2s.  6d.9t^. 

A  new,  revised,  and  enlarged  edition,  Issued  in  a  very  neat  and  tasteful 
binding. 

WiTHBB,  Gbobqb.  Poems.  (Routledge.)  Long  post. 
8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.191.   Price  Is. 

A  volume  of  the  "  Oompuiion  Poets  "  series.  Wither  wasa  Roundhead 
poet,  contemporary  with  Milton  and  with  Andrew  Marvell. 

REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

AcLAKD,  M.P.,  Abthub  h.  d.  a  Guide  to  the  Choice 
of  Books.  (Stanford.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  128.  Price  3s.  6d 
The  author  has  attempted^  not  so  much  to  give  the  titles  of  the  best 

books  on  different  subjects,  as  to  give  a  list  of  standard  works  in 

every  department  of  literature  whica  shall  prove  useful  to  those  who 

are  terming  parish  libraries,  etc. 

Brassby,  t.  a.  (Editor).    The  Naval  Annual,  1891. 

(Griffin,  Portsmouth.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.484.  Price  Ids.  6d, 
This  work  is  too  well  kno«m  among,  and  is  sufficiently  appreciated  by, 
all  who  are  in  any  way  connected  with  the  navy  to  need  any  oom- 
mendation.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Lord  Brassey  has  brought  his  part 
of  the  work  up  to  date,  reviewing  the  naval  events  of  the  past  year, 
and  describing  the  ships,  both  British  and  forelsn.  which  nave 
recently  been  put  into  commission;  that  Mr.  F.K.  Barnes  gives 
tables  and  plans  of  British  and  foreign  armoured  and  unarmoured 
ships ;  and  that  Captain  Orde  Browne  has  a  remarkably  interesting 
section  on  armour  and  ordnance. 

Chambers's  EncyclopsBdla.  Volume  vii.  (W.  and  R. 

Chambers.)   Imperial  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  828.   Price  10s. 

The  new  volume,  including  Maltebrun  to  Pearson,  of  this  excellent 
work  shows  no  signs  of  falling  off.  Among  the  more  noticeable 
articles  we  may  mention  Orchard,  Pear  and  Feach,  by  B.  D.  Black- 
more  ;  Marlow  and  Marston,  by  A.  H.  Sullen ;  Melbourne,  by  J.  F. 
Hogan ;  Milton,  by  Richard  Qarnett ;  Molidre  by  Qeorge  Sanisbury ; 
and  Nihilism,  by  Prince  Krapotkine. 

Saroant,  E.  B.,  and  Whishaw,  Bernhard.  A  Guide 
Book  to  Books.  (Fiowde.)  8to.  Cloth.  Pp.  340. 
Price  5s. 

Over  one  hundred  and  fifty  speoialista  h%ve  contributed  to  this  volume, 
which,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  frequent  reference,  should  prove 
of  tbe  greatest  value  both  to  the  student  and  to  the  genenral  reader. 
The  literature  of  every  subject  is  treated  in  a  not  too  profuse  manner, 
the  editor's  aim  being  rather  to  select  only  what  is  essential  to  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  subject. 

Sbyppbrt,  Oscar.  A  Dictionary  of  Classical  Anti- 

?uities.  (Sonnenschein.)  Royal  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  706. 
rice  21s. 

Evolutionists  tell  ui  that  as  soon  as  a  vacant  place  Is  found  In  the 
economy  of  nature,  some  organism  is  developed  to  fill  It,  and  now 
that  the  familiar  Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  "  is  enlarged, 
there  is  room  for  a  handy  one- volume  dictionary  of  the  subject. 
Seyffert's  *'  Lexicon"  is  concise ;  It  nevertheless  emoraoes  many  more 
suDjects  than  Dr.  Smith's  work.  It  has  a  great  reputation  in 
Germany,  and  the  names  of  Professor  NetUeshlp  and  Mr.  Sandys  are 

'  guarantees  for  its  careful  and  scholarly  editing  In  English.  The 
articles  on  Apollo,  Architecture,  Commerce^  Homer,  Literature  and 
Pislnting  are  r-markable  examples  of  much  said  In  little  space.  The 
illustrauons,  much  more  namemus  than  In  the  Qerman  ^iclon,  are 
drawn  from  the  best  sources,  and  are  real  aids  to  the  understanding  of 
their  subj-ets. 

The  Sittings  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  Eleven 

Years,  1880-1890.   (Harrison  and  Sons.)  Is. 

From  this  table  one  can  see  at  a  glance  the  days  on  which  the  House 

sat,  the  length  of  sessions,  the  periods  of  recesses,  and  other  valuable 

information. 

The  Australian  Handbook.   (Gordon  and  Gotch.) 

8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.613.   Price  108.6d. 

This  voluminous  work,  professing  to  be  a  shippers'  and  Importers' 
directory  and  business  guide,  contains  matter  not  only  relating  to 
Australia,  but  also  to  New  Zealand,  KIji,  and  New  Guinea.  exoelU-nt 
maps  being  given  whenever  needed,  togecher  with  photographic 
illustrations  of  a  number  of  the  more  important  towns.  The  work 
also  tsk-  s  the  place  of  an  AustralUn  gazetteer,  each  town  and  village 
being  df  scribed  at  length,  and  Its  produoU  and  ohief  peculiarities 
noted,  making  in  all  the  most  useful  and  the  moit  oomplete  of 
Culoaial  handbooks. 


OF  Reviews. 


RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

An  Agnostic.  A  Plain  Commentary  on  the  First 
Gospel  (Williams  bnd  Norgate.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  652. 
Price  105.  6d. 

The  author  of  this  mioompromislngly  Iconoelastic  work  hopes  that  it 
may  be  of  **  some  service  even  to  Christians  themselves  to  lead  the 
thougtits  and  impressions  produced  in  the  mind  of  a  aon-believer  by 
a  detailed  study  of  the  Gospel  narrative." 

SCIENCE,  MEDICINE,  AND  EDUCATION. 

CoATBs,  Jambs,  Ph.D.    How  to  Read  Faces;  or. 
Practical  Physiogrnomy  made  Easy.  (Glasgow.  Hay 
Nisbet  and  Co.)   8vo.   Boards.   Pp.  128.   Price  Is. 
An  interesting  and  practical  little  work  from  the  pen  of  a  welMcnc*wn 

phrenologist.   It  contains  "  the  science  and  art  uf  reading  character, 

briefly  outlined,  illustrated,  and  explained." 

Grasbt,  W.Catton.  Teaching  in  Three  Continents. 
(Cdssell.)   Crown  Svo.   Cloth.   Pp.  334.   Price  68. 
A  comparative  study  of  the  educational  systems  of  Europe,  America, 

and  Australia. 

Henslow.Gbobgb.  The  Making  of  Flowers.  (S.P.C.K.) 

Post  8vo.    Cloth.   Pp.  168.   Price  2s.  6d. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  know  why  plants  have  coloured  blossoms,  why  the 
pansy-flower  grows  upside  down,  and  why  horse  chestnuts  have  her« 
four  and  there  fivi  petals,  let  him  come  to  Professor  Uenslow.  When 
a  master  of  a  science  condescends  to  write  a  popular  sketch,  the  result 
is  not  always  encouraging ;  but  the  present  volume,  with  its  spioe  of 
botanical  unorthodoxy,  shows  that  its  author  can  not  only  pur»ne 
original  research  butalsj  set  forth  his  views  with  all  clearness. 

Kennedy,  A.  S.  Notes  on  Count  Mattel's  Electro- 
HomCBOpathic  Remedies.  (96,  Addison  Road,  W.)  Crown 
Svo.  Paper.   Pp.  147.   Price  Is.   Fifth  edition. 
Dr.  Kennedy,  who  has  studied  and  use  1  the  Mattel  remedies  for  some 
eight  years  with  the  greatest  success,  gives  instructions  for  th^lr 
proper  administration,  a  description  of  the  various  sorts,  and  adds 
notes  on  a  number  ot  case*  wnich  have  come  under  his  personal 
supervision. 

Nisbet,  J.  F.  The  Insanity  of  Genius.  (Ward  and 
Downey.)   Svo.    Pp.  340.    Price  14s. 

The  author,  who  is  a  well-known  journalist  and  the  dramatic  critic  of 
the  Times,  has  written  a  book  which  is  interesting  and  readable,  but 
no  one  can  for  a  moment  pretend  to  think  that  it  is  scientific.  Mr. 
Nisbet's  theory  is  built  up  on  Shakespeare's  oft-quoted  lines  about 
genius,  and  in  its  support  he  brings  up  mcidents  in  the  llvrs  of  the 
great  men  of  the  pa^t,  nearly  all  of  whom  he  proves  to  have  been 
insane  in  some  partloular. 

Philpots,  J.  R.  Oysters,  and  All  About  Them. 

(Richardson,  6,  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C.)    Two  volumes. 

Crown  Svo.   Cloth.   Pp.  1,370.   Price  168. 

After  describing  In  almost  confusing  detail  the  various  properties  snd 
life  history  of  the  oyster,  the  author  instructs  his  resder  in  tne 
technical  knowledge  necessary  to  rear  the  bivalve,  which  he  says 
would  prove  an  exceedingly  paying  Investment  to  any  one  who  would 
scientifically  plant  a  bed  in  almost  any  part  of  our  English  shores. 

SwAN,H.  Colloquial  French  for  TraveUers.  (Nutt.) 

18mo.   Cloth.   Pp.  128.   Price  Is, 

Intending  tourists  will  find  this  little  book  useful  for  acquiring  the 
French  pronunciation  and  ordinary  coUoquialisms. 

Thompson,  Sm  H.  Modem  Cremation :  Its  Histoid 
and  Practice.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  and  Co. ) 
Svo.   Cloth.   Pp.  xii.  164.   Price  2s. 

A  new  edition,  revised  and  greatly  enlarged.  It  oontalns  full  informa- 
Uon  relating  to  the  recently  improved  arrangements  made  by  the 
Cremation  Society  of  England.  An  edition  in  paper  covers  Is  pubUshe  1 
at  a  shilling. 

Vbrnon-Habcoubt,  L.  F.  Achievements  in  Engrlneer- 

ing.   (Seeley.)   Svo.   Cloth.   Pp.311.   Price  6s. 

Avoiding  technical  phraseology  as  far  as  possible,  the  author  has 
endeavoured  with  great  success  to  describe  bri  fly  the  ehlef  engineer- 
Ing  work  carried  out  during  the  last  half  century  bjth  at  h  >me  and 
atruad.  Railways,  bridges,  tunnels,  canals,  and  towers,  all  ar« 
described  In  an  inter^tiog  way ;  the  description  in  many  cases  being 
accompanied  by  diagrams,  illustrations,  and  portraits. 

Wilson,  Akdbbw,  F.R.S.B.  Glimpses  of  Nature. 
(Chatto  and  WinduB.)  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.  viii.  248.  Price 
38.  6d. 

Pleasantly  written  and  popular  papers  on  ielentific  subjeets,  reprinted 

from  the  lUustratrd  London  New$, 

WooDHBAD,  G.  Sims.  Bacteria  and  their  Products, 

(Walter  Scott.)   Crown  Svo.   Pp.459.   Price  3s.  6d. 
A  volume  of  the  Contemporary  Science  Se:les,  in  whieh  Dr.  Woodhcad 
gives  some  acooont  of  the  malu  faets  of  bacteriology  In  Ite  ralatioo  to 
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SOME  FRENCH  BOOKS. 

GONCOUBT,  De  Edmond.    OutamaTO.  (Biblioth^qne 

Chaxpentier,  Paris.)   8vo.   Price  3f.  50c. 

Life  of  a  famous  Japaneae  artUt  and  designer,  by  the  well-known 
historical  writer  and  novelist. 

l^cBoix,  Octave.  Quelques  Maltres  Etrangers  et 
Fransais.  (Hachette  et  Cie.,  Paris-LondoD.)  16mo.  Price 
3f  r.  50c. 

Literary  some  timely  European  writers*  including  Boocaoeio. 

BabeUds,  Thomas  Moore,  Cervanus,  Madame  de  Sevigne,  etc.  etc. 
Forms  part  of  the  Bibliotheque  Varux, 

Laiole,  alphonsb.  UEdaeation.  (Lecoor,  Ondin  et 
Cie.,  Paris.)   Svo.  Price  3f.  500. 

Exhaustive  work  on  education,  comprising  a  study  of  heredity, 
habita,  etc.  Ful*  of  practical  suggestions. 

La  Duchesse  de  Gontaut  Memoires.  (Pion,  Noumt 

et  Cie.)   8vo.   Price  7f . 

Memoirs  of  the  gouvernanie  ot  the  children  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Familv  during  the  Restoration.  Interesting  and  curious  from  an 
historical  point  of  view.  Fine  portrait. 

NiGOTE,  Commandant.   Les  Grandes  Questions  du 
Jour.   (Librairie  Militaires.)   8vo.   Price  2f. 
Pamphlet  dealing  with  the  leading  military  questions  of  the  hour. 

FiTBAY,  DE  VicoMTEssE.  Lottres  de  la  Comtesse  de 

Sefifur.   (Hachette  et  Cie.,  Paris- London.)  16mo.  Price  4fr. 

Very  interesting  addition  to  the  social  and  rePgious  history  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Edited  by  the  daughter  of  the  writer,  nee 
Princess  Rostopehine. 

PBBS8ENSB,  E.  DB  La  Famllle  Chretienne.  (Librairie 

Fischbacher,  Paris.)   Svo.   Price  3f.  50c. 

Last  work  written  by  the  well-known  Huguenot  pa  tor.  Poitmit  and 
faC'Simile  autograph. 

Sabolea,  Charles.  Henrik  Ibsen.  (Lecour,  Oadin 
et  Cie.,  Paris.)   Svo.   Price  2fr. 

Interesting  accouut  of  Ibsen  as  man  and  dramatifet.   Fine  portrait. 

SOME  BLUE  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

The  following  list  comprises  al  the  more  important  Blue 
Books  issued  during  the  month  of  June.  A  complete  list  may 
be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  Queen's 
Printers,  East  Harding  Street,  B.C. 

I.— COLONIAL  POSSESSIONS. 
East  India.  Financial  Statement. 
A  Return,  giving,  in  the  first  part,  the  Imperial  Revenue  and  Expen- 
diture for  the  financial  year  1&91-3,  and  dealing  in  the  second  pact  with 
Imperial,  Provincial,  and  Local  Finance.  There  Is  an  appendix  show- 
ing the  course  of  prices  and  wages  in  1893 :  another  dealing  in  accounta 
and  estimates ;  and  a  third  giving  commercial  and  financial  statistic 
(Pp.94.   Price  lOd.) 

II.— COMMERCIAL. 
WoEKi2^G  Cargoes  on  Sundays.  Reports. 

Reports  from  Her  Majesty's  Consuls  respecting  the  working'of  cargoes  on 
Sundays  in  forei^  ports.  (Part  I.  Europe).  Replies  to  a  circular 
letter  sent  by  Sir  James  Fergusson  to  Her  Biajesty  s  Consular  ofllcers 
in  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  Poitugal,  Roumania,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  and 
Norway  and  Turkey,   (Pp.  38.  Price  2|d.) 

III.— DOMESTIC. 
British  and  Foreign  Spirits.  Report. 

Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  British  and  Foreign  Sp'rits, 
togetiier  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee,  Mhiutes 
of  Bvidence.  Appendix  and  Index.  This  Committee— which  was 
appointed  to  consider  whether  on  grounds  of  public  health  it  Is  desir- 
able that  certain  classes  of  rplr  ts,  Br.tlsh  and  foreign,  should  be  kei^t  in 
bond  for  a  definite  period  befoie  they  are  allowed  to  pass  into  con- 
sumption—have collected  a  good  deal  of  valuable  evidence,  to  whicli 
they  have  prefixed  a  brief  but  interesting  report.  The  report  deals 
(1)  ^  ith  the  production  and  consumption  of  epirits ;  (2)wtt  h  the  distil- 
lation of  spirits ;  (3)  with  the  definition  and  classification  of  spirits; 
(4)  with  the  character  and  purity  of  spirits  ;  ^5)  with  the  blending  of 
spirits ;  (6)  with  the  bonding  of  spirits  ;  (7)  with  ether  and  mcthylat^ 
spirit ;  (8)  with  the  effect  of  spirits  on  public  health ;  and  (9)  with  the 
s  jggeBted  application  of  the  (oods  and  Drugs  Act,  and  the  Merchan- 
dise MarkH  Act  to  British  and  foreign  spirits.  On  the  whole  the 
Committee  recommends  very  little.  (Pp.  xxix.  150.  Price  Is.  5Jd). 


Mines  and  Minerals.  Statistics  for  1890. 
Mineral  SUtUUcs  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
with  the  Isle  of  Man,  for  the  year  1890,  prepared  by  H.M  Inspectors 
of  Mines,  by  the  direction  of  the  Home  Secretary,  gives  statistics 
to  the  value  of  the  minerals  wrought  in  mines  or  obtained  from  open 
works,  and  shows  the  production  of  minerals  in  the  British  Coloniea 
and  possessions.  According  to  the  general  summary,  coal,  iron-ore, 
and  stone  are  the  most  important  minerals  worked  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  (Pp.  132.  Price  Is.  4|d.) 

Mines.  Reports  from  District  Inspectors,  1890. 

Fourteen  Reports  from  various  Inspectors  in  various  districts  to  the 
Home  Secretary  under  (1)  the  Coal  Mines  Regalation  Act,  1377,  (2> 
the  Metalliferous  Mines  Regulation  Acts,  1872  and  1875,  and  (3)  the 
Salt  Mines  (Gunpowder)  Act,  1882.  gives  information  concemius 
accidents,  output  of  minerals,  number  of  persons  employed,  etc  A 
complete  list  of  these  reports  la  subjoined  :— 

District.  Pages.  Price. 

Bast  Scotland    46    8d. 

West  Scotland    32    3d. 

Newcastle    22   

Durham    32    3d. 

Yorkshire  and  Lancashire   42    4kl. 

Manchester  and  Irebind   58    9d. 

Liverpool   38    7d. 

Midland  District   46    6|d. 

South  Walei  etc.,  and  Isle  of  Man^Aa 
(Metal  and  Slate  Mines  only)  

North  Staffordshire   24    3ld. 

South  Staffordshire   24    2|d. 

South- Western  District  '60    9d. 

South  Wales  District   48    6d. 

Cornwall  and  Devon  (Metal  and  Slate )  »a 
Mines  only)  (^8   4d. 

IV.— EDUCATION. 
Ireland.   Annaal  report. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Commisstoners  of  Education  in  Ireland  fur  the 
year  1590-91.    Tables  of  attendance,  balance-sheet*,  etc.,  for  schoole 
under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  for  Rofval 
scliools,  private  schools  and  Dioctsan  schools.  (Fp.  12.  Price  l|d.) 

v.— FOREIGN. 
Anglo-Portuguese  Convention.  Papers. 

papers  relating  to  the  Anglo-Portuguese  Convention  signed  at  Liabon^ 
June  nth  and  12tb,  1891 ;  being  a  summary  of  the  fifteen  articles  of 
which  the  ConvCLtion  consists.   (Pp.  6.  Price  Id.) 

Crete  (Affairs  of).  Correspondence. 

Further  Correspondence  respectingtlie  affairs  of  Crete ;  being  nnmeroue 
letters  to  and  from  S^r  William  White,  Consul  Bilotti,  Lord  Salisbury, 
and  others.  Many  of  these  relate  to  the  violation  of  Maria  Damiano- 
poula— a  Christian— by  Major  Rifaat  Bey.  a  Turkish  officer,  and  to 
other  outrages  upon  Christians  by  the  Mussulrruina.  (Pp.  z.  128b 
Price  Is.  lid,) 

VL— TRADE  AND  FINANCE  REPORTS. 
United  States.   Behring  Sea  Fisheries. 
Further  correspondence  respecting  the  Behring  ^sa  Ssal  Fi&heries^ 
letters  te  ana  from  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  and  Sir  John  Paunotfote. 
(Pp.  62.  Pr  cetfd.) 

VII.— THE  NAVY. 
Navigation  and  Shipping.  Annual  Statement. 

The  Annual  Statement  of  the  Navigation  and  Shipping  of  the  Uidted 
Kingdom  for  the  year  1890.  Nine  abstract  tables,  followed  by  general 
tables,  giving  the  number,  tonnage,  and  nationality  of  the  sidlins 
and  steam  vessels  that  have  taken  part  in  our  foreign,  colonial,  and 
coasting  trade  during  the  past  year;  and  oomparatfre  tabhs  for  thck 
years  1886  and  1890.  (Pp.  x.  382.  Price  3f .  Id.) 

R.N.  Artillery  Volltjtbers.  Report. 

Report  of  the  (Jommittee  presided  over  by.Vice- Admiral  Sir  George  Tryon*,. 
K.C.B.  The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  there  Is  no  good  reison  for 
maintaining  two  corps  ot  Royal  aval  Volunteers ;  and  that  there  ia 
no  sufficient  naaon  for  maintaining  the  corps  raised  on  the  system 
established  under  the  Act  36  and  37  Vic,  cap.  77,  and  recommend 
that  it  should  be  no  longer  maintained.  The  Committee  are  further 
of  opinion  that  if  a  seocnd  volunteer  force  is  reauired.  It  should  be 
established  on  the  lines  of  the  Royal  Marine  Artillery,  to  which  fo*ce 
it  sliould  be  connected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Volunteer  Artillery 
are  associated  with  the  Royal  Arti'lery  in  the  Army.  (Pp.  20. 
Price  2id. 

Royal  Navy.   Ships  Available. 

Return  of  the  vessels  In  the  Channel  and  home  waters  (exclusive  of  the 
Channel  Squadron)  available  at  very  short  notice  on  April  1st,  1891. 
These  include  (1)  four  armour-clads  in  commission  as  flagships  at 
home  ports,  ready  at  a  few  hours'  notice ;  (2)  n'ne  armour-clads  in. 
commission,  connected  ^ith  the  coastguard,  ready  for  8«a  in  forty- 
e'ght  hours  ;  and  (3)  veastls  in  first-class  steam  reserve  in  home  ports, 
corapiisingsix  iron-clads,  two  belted  crufserj,  and  sixteen  cruisers,^ 
besides  coait-defence  vessels  and  gun  and  torpedo  boats— ready  at  five 
days  or  less.  Full  particulars  of  these  vessels-  name».  displacement, 
tonnage,  armaments,  speed,  etc.— are  given,  as  also  is  similar  Infor- 
mation concerning  the  Channel  Squadron^Pp.  8.  Pric^  Ijd.) 
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CONTENTS  OF  THE  LEADING  REVIEWS. 


CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW.  July. 
25.  6«. 

The  Uoion  of  the  A  stralias 

Sir  He.nby  Pahke-j,  G.C.M.O. 
*•  The  Fiaett  St-ry  in  the  Woil 

HUPYARU  KlPL'XO. 

PhiialethPt.  WiuijRD  Ward. 

Punch  and  hi«  Artist*.  M.  H.  SPlKi.MAiry. 
Mr.  BotNTt  Browaing.  Axdrew  Lxag. 
Waaled  :  A  States  oan 

Professor  Cvril  Raxsome. 
The  Jubilee  of  the  Tonic  S  4- Fa  Sy«teaa. 

J.  Sl'E5CER  Cl'RWKN*. 

The  '*  Apology  "  of  Aristides. 

Professor  G.  T.  Storks. 
T  le  List  EoglUh  Home  of  the  Bearied  Tit. 

T.  Dig  BY  Pig  git. 

The  Chil'ai  Revolution. 

A-v  Old  Residext  i>-  Chili. 
The  Free  Education  Bit  I. 

Hon.  B.  LvuLPH  Stanlky. 
A  Plea  for  Contiauation  SchouU. 
 S a MU HI. ^ M I  r H,  M  P. 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW.  July. 

Love's  Lady  ;  a  Poem. 

Philip  Bourke  Marstox. 
The  Credit  of  Australia.  » 

Sir  George  Baden-Powell, 
K.C.M.G..  3I.P. 
Punitive  Bxpeditlcns  rn  our  Ii  dina  Border. 

E.  B.  Olivew. 

Sir  John  Macdonald. 

J.  G.  Colmer.  C.M.G. 
C.vrdsharping  in  Paiis.  E.  Delille. 

Stiay  Thoughts  on  South  Africa. 

By  a  South  African. 
Cycling.  K.  J.  Mkcuedy. 

Fu  eigii  Pauper  Immigration.  S.  H.  J  eves. 
A  Note  on  Affairs  in  Ch:li. 

Edward  Manbv. 
The  Rediscovery  of  the  Unique. 

H.  G.  Wklls. 

With  King  Gungunhana.  Dei{NI!»  Doyle. 
Mantes  :  rne  Matador.  (Slory.) 

 IT'*^ 

FORUM  June. 
A  System  of  PnyMc.l  Training. 

Pr  iidtnt  W.  de  W.  Hyde. 
The  Ceusus  of  1«K>. 

P  es  dent  Fkancis  A.  Walker. 
Silver  :  Ihe  N  eJ  for  More  Money. 

Sena'or  W.  M.  Stlwahi. 
TLe  Qlor  es  of  the  New  Norih-We^t. 

S  nator  J.  N.  D(u.i  ii. 
Interna  iojhl  Copyriglit  Law. 

Hlxry  Holt 
The  C  nirronweath  of  Aui'ralia. 

Sir  Charlf>  Dilkl. 
Pauper  Iiiiniigration.    Htn.  Wm.  McAd<»«». 
Tae  Fu"  ur«j  of  the  Aiurruaii  Ihvuhllr. 
 Myvks  D.  Eddy. 

HELP.   July.  Id. 

S.lf-He'p  am  Poor-Law  Kcloini :  Int^n  itw 
with  Mr.  Albert  Pdl. 

Trtc've  Hours  a  Day  for 'Busmen.  Inter- 
view with  Mr.  Suthtrst. 

Sa  ur-lay  Evening?*  for  ihf  Pe  *p*e. 

J{  -'dentiil  Clubs  fur  Young  Mea  and 
Women. 

Botrding  Uousesand  theTrainUig  of  Young 
Ser  a  ti. 

"  Toe  Cli  Idren  of  the  Lo.t.  "  Wi:h  Portrait 

of  Mis:»  K  ve. 
Thj  H^udj  Hou«e  As:Ociatio  •. 

Ladv  Aijer:  ek\. 

The  WLl  elrad  Woik.rs. 
Helpers"  Set  vice    

NATIONAL  REVIEW.  J.Ti^  ^^d^ 
Five  Yeirs  of  Resolute  Oovertnnenr. 
The  Eton  Jubilee.        arthi  r  C.  Be.x:s»-x. 
After  t»  e  (ialleries :  A  Studio  Talk. 
Police  Work  in  Ceyic-n. 

Miss  GoKDOX  Cl  .M.MIN<.. 

Thd  Firsl  Handel  Fes.ivtl. 

Hon.  11 .  KiH.ci  Miti  . 
To  dav  in  Morocco.  C.»pt.  Uollk31o>-. 

Ihy  Fanner  Monk. 

N.  E    lUVMoM)  DoWLIXG. 

Mi  .  Harris  and  Mrs.  Ol  pliant. 

Mr*.  A.  Phillips. 
The  Diet  of  Great  Mui.     A.  J.  H-  Cuf.^pi. 


NEW  REVIEW.   July.  9d. 
Two  Aspec  8  of  tue  Free  Education  Bi  1 : 

1.  By  the  Very  Kev.  the  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's. 

2.  By  the  Hon.  B.  Lyulph  Stanley. 
The  **  Spiritual  Essence  in  Man." 

Elward  Cltidd. 

White  Slavery  in  Turkey. 

Hon.  Charles  K.  Ti  ckermax. 
A  Model  City ;  or.  Reformed  Loudon.  IV. 
Lighting 

1.  Elect!  icity. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh. 

2.  Gas.  E.  VixcE.vT 
Hyperboreans  of  To-day.  Francis  Prevost. 
On  the  Right  of  Revoluti  m. 

CouxT  Tolstoi. 
Guy  de  Maupassant :  A  Sket.b. 

Mdlle.  BLA2E  DE  Bury. 
Pbotograpby  of  the  Heavtns. 

Camille  Flammarion. 
The  Science  o'  the  Drama : 

1.  Henry  A.  Joxes. 

2.  SVI  XEV  GRUXltV.  

NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  July.  23. 
Gambling  and  the  Law. 

Sir  Jam£:>  F.  Stephe.v,  Bart. 
The  Array  as  a  Public  Department. 

Gen.  Sir  George  Chfsxfy. 
Wootllands.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwfxl,  M.P. 
A  Fair  Taxation  of  Grcund-Rtrnts. 

liOBEBT  H I  NTER. 

Pasquale  de  Paoli :  A  Study. 

Walter  Frewex  Loi'.f. 
The  iLdustries  of  An  ieot  India. 

Rajah  Mukli  Manohar. 
The  Wild  Women.   No.  I.   As  Politicians. 

Mrs.  Lynx  Lintox. 
A  Lab  ur  Inquiry.    II.  H.  Chami  iox. 
174^9  :  A  Rusf.c  Rar».«*i^ejt. 

Rev.  Dr.  Jessopp. 
How  to  Utilise  the  Naval  Voluntters 

H.  O.  Arnold  Forster. 
The  Congrrgat!onalist  Council. 

Rev.  J.  Gi  iNNF,ss  Rogers. 
The  Poet  of  the  KlephtJ.  Rfn.nkll  liouv. 
TI.e  •'  C  mmtmwealfi  of  Auetialm." 

G.  H.  Keid  (M.P.  of  Ne*r  South  Wale*). 
Sir  John  Mdcdonald  ou  Imperial  Fetleratioo. 
 S  B.  Boultox 

NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

June.   vO  cents. 
Our  New  W*r  Ships.      Hon.  B.  F.  Tracy, 
Secreta  y  of  the  Navy. 
B.  utr.Iity  and  Avarice  Triumphant. 

Col.  Rush  C.  Hawkins. 
Is  AvoHce  Triumphant  ? 

Col.  R.  G.  IxGi.bSOLL. 
Compulsory  Physical  Educatio  i. 

The  Earl  o;  Mkath. 
The  Law  and  the  Lynchers. 

GFORiiK  Tick  NOR  Ci  rtis. 
A  Trio  Abroad.  P.  T.  Barni  m. 

Another  View  of  Geltj  sburg. 

Grn.  JOHX  GlllIK>X. 

A  Chat  about  Newfoundland. 

Lady  B lakh. 

The  A*B  C  of  Mon»y.  Axdrkw  CaRnegie. 
S-ecie  ary  Rusk  and  the  Fanners. 

Geo.  E.  Warixg,  jun. 
Clianges  in  th:;  Billot  Law. 

Chas.  T.  Saxtox. 
The  Contag'on  of  Leprosy. 

Dr.  CvRi  s  EnsoN. 
FU><»'sand  Forests.      Dr.  Feli.x  Oswald. 


UNITED  SERVICE  MAGAZINE.  July.  U. 
Gen-ral  Sherman.— III.    Cone  U!*ion. 

By  General  Vitcount  Wolseley.  K.P. 
(Commanding  th  Forces  in  Ire  and). 
Cavu  r/  on  the  Battle  Field.  By  Capta  n  F. 

N.  M*ude,  R.H. 
Xavd  Pii/e  in  W»»r.— I.   By  Captain  C.  E. 

Johnstone,  R  N. 
Suggestions  for  Improving  Volunteer  In- 

f»ntrv.-ni. 
The  Clerical  Establishment  of  the  War 

Office. 

The  War  Training  of  the  Navy. 

(A  r.  ply  to  Captatn  Fitzgerald,  R.N.)  By 

Captain  Gerard  Noel.  H.N. 
The  Recruiting  Qu  »;ion.— IV. 


WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

Abraham  Liiicoln.  II. 

Theodore  Staxtox. 

The  New  Darwinism.     J.  T.  CuxM  ViiUAM. 

London  :  Past  and  Presei-t.         F.  It.  C.  I. 

Tneo!o,{ical  Evolution.      W.  M.  W.  Call. 

Domestic  Servants  in  Australia.     A  Re- 
joinder. Mary  Saxger  Evaxs. 

Is  Imper  al  Fedeiation  a  Chimera? 
I  William  Lobbax. 

I   Plain  Woids  about  Dancing. 
I  James  Oliphaxt. 

Tiie  Jews  and  the  Bible.      Juliax  Cohen. 

NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

I  June  \s  . 

'   The  Three  Tal.'eyrands. 

Th.  Faxck  Bbextaxo. 
Ro  jnd  the  Pelopoic^isus. 
I  Charles  de  Moury. 

!   The  Future  c  f  the  Bencli. 

Adolphb  Quillot. 
Algeria  before  the  Senate. 
I  Charles  Houssel. 

I   The  Ro  jiance  of  Mont  Si.  Michel. 
I  Mdmr.  Staxislas  Meumeb. 

j   The  Future  of  the  Contemporary  Novel. 

Antoixe  Albalat. 
f  An  Anthe  tic  Tale  from  the  Thonsand  and 

One  NighLs. 
I  Henbi  i>b  Nimal. 

On  Duels.  G.  Sexecual. 

Tne  Univeisity  Fdtes  at  Lausanne. 

A.  Guest. 

J uae  15  h. 

A  Sick  Cdt.  M.  Pierbe  L'^ti. 

Foreign  Soc'ety  of  the  Jast  Half  Century  i»i 
Pans.  Cjmte  Paul  Va6ILI. 

The  Future  of  the  B;9ncb. 
I  M.  Adolphe  Guillot. 

Gdimi  and  Dust.   (A  Dialogue). 
I  M.  Leon  Daudet. 

General  Griiune  and  Austria  in  1889. 

M.  Hrxbi  Wblscbixgeb. 

Tiie  Romance  of  MoLt  S'.  Michel. 

Mme.  Stanislas  Mei  xieh. 

Persian  Society.  Ahmed  Bey. 

Bliud.  Mme.  Jeaxxe:  Maibet. 

Tne  Origin  cf  iho  Name  of  N*p  ikon. 
I  Rodocaxachi. 

A  New  F.^rm  of  Revolu  Ion  in  Belgium. 
'  M.  Edgar  MoNTEir.. 

REVUE  DES^EUX  MONDES. 
June  1st. 

The  Recumtructiou  of  France  in  1800. 

M.  Taixf. 

Moder  M.  H.  Rabl&^o.x. 

T:>e  Tradi  ion  of  Latin  in  France. 

M.  Michel  Bre  il. 
A  Week  In  the  Inland  of  Ba  i.    M.  Dub.  h. 
I   An  iighieeutu  Century  Young  Lady. 
1  M.  P.'Oodet. 

'   Tlie  R.val/y  of  Industrial  Arta  in  Europe. 
I  M.  E.  Planch  ur. 

The  Exhibitions  of  1B91. 

M.  George  Lafexestee. 
A  German  Explorer  in  Africa. 

M.  G.  Valbert. 
The  Not  el  of  the  Futu-  e.  M.  Brunetierk. 

June  1.5th. 
Moiem.   ^Last  Pait.) 

M.  Hexry  RABUssoy. 
St.  Francis  of  j\.  sisi.  M.  Arvede  Barim:. 
Mha')eau.  M.  Mkyrerks. 

Lit  rary  and  Historic  Curios  ties.    (  fbe 
Duchess,  and  the  Dake  cf  Newc  stle.) 

M.  KmILR  MoNTEGl  T. 

The  Idea  of  Culpability.  M.  G.  Tardk. 

The  Poor  in  Rugtacd.  M.  Ji  LItx  DecRai^. 
The  Ci»  il  War  in  Chili. 

GAZETTE  DES  BEAUX  ARTS. 

The  Salons  of  t  e  Champs  BIysees  and 
Champa  de  Mars.   (First,  article.^ 

M.  Bdouard  Rod. 
The  Sublaoo  Ni  -b  de.  Marcel  Betmond. 
Lithographical  Exhibi'.lun. 

Hexri  Beraldi. 
Exhibition  of  Early  Century  Art. 

M.  DE  CHAMI'EAUX. 

Pope  Alexinder  Borgia's  Book  of  Hours. 

M.  GUrfTAVE  Pavlonsei. 
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THE  MORE  NOTABLE  ARTICLES  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 


Antiquary.  July.  1«. 

Notes  on  Beoent  Bxplorations  in  Egjp*. 
(Continued.)  Alfred  B.  Hudd. 

Holy  Wells:  Their  Le/ends  )tnd  Supersti- 
tions.  (Continued.)   R.  C.  Hop*. 

Argrosy.   July.  6d. 
Tne  Bretons  at  Home.   (IIlus.)  Charles 
W.  Wood. 

Atalanta   July.  Ad. 
A  Tapestry  Gallery  in  FIorin?e.  (Illus.) 

Helen  Zimmem. 
Illustratinns  from  Wagner's  Operas.  I. 

The    Flying    Dutcumun.  BflKina!d 

SAvage. 

Atlantic  Monthly.  July.  is. 

Underground  Cliristim  Rome.  Rodol'o 
Lanciani. 

The  Old  Borne  and  the  New.  W.  J.  St  V- 
man. 

PlanUtlon  Life  ia  Arkansas.  Ojtave 
Thanet. 

Bn«;Iish  Railway  Fiction.  Agnes  Rep- 
jilier. 

The  Neutrality  of  Switzeihnd.   W.  D. 

McCrackan. 
Tintoret.  the  Shakespeire  of  Painters. 

William  R.  Thayer. 

Author.  June.  6J. 

1.  Official  Directions  for  Securing  Ameri- 

can Copyright. 

2.  The  Amencin  Inte  national  ?opyHght 

Act. 

3.  Ue\iews  and  Reviewers. 

4.  Library  Secrets. 

5.  Lord  Monkswe:rs  Bill. 

Bankers*  Magazine.  July. 
Reserves  of  Banks. 

Blackwood's  Magazine.  July.  as.  6d. 
Liurejce  Oliphaut. 

Tbe  Eve  of  St.  John  in  a  Deserted  Ob&let. 
A  Day's  Raidint>  Northumberland.  By 

Professor  Veitch. 
Studies  in  Tactical  Progress  during  the 

last  Twenty-fire  Years. 
A  Roadside  Naturalist.    By  a  Son  of  the 

Marshes. 

Telepathy.   By  Bishop  Courtenay.  D  D. 
PeeL   By  Herbert  Cowell. 

Boardof  Trade  Journal.  June.  6d. 
The  Co-operative  Congress  of  1891. 
Cotton  Cultivation  in  Turkestan. 
Labour  Legislation  in  Germany. 
Biilway  Enterprise  in  Turkey. 
Textile    Industries  in   Rouman-a  and 
S  rvia. 

Boy's  Own  Paper.  Jun-.  6d. 
Th?  Boy  8  Own  Angler.  By  tbe  First  Hen. 
oec> 

Seaside  Birds  and  their  Haunts.  (Illus.) 

W.  T.  Greene. 
Some  Toys  worked  by  Electricity.  R.  A.  R. 

Bennett.  (Illus.) 
The  Profes sk>ns  in  tbe  Colonies. 

Casseirs  Family  Magazine.  July.  6d. 
About  Loudon  Cabs.    (Illus.)     P.  M. 
Holmes. 

The  Home  of  the  Conqueror.  (Illus.)  M. 
Betham-Ed war  Is. 

Casseirs  Saturday  Journal.  Julv.  6ti. 
Mr.   Heury  ArUiur  Jones  at  Home. 

(illus.) 
At  tbe.  Admiralty.  (Illus.) 
Sir  Bdmund  P.da  Cane  at  South  Keniinc- 
t3n.  (Illus.)  * 

Century  Magazine.  Ju^  is.  4d. 

Proveacal  Bull-fights.  (I'lus.)  Joseih 
Pennell. 

Italian  Oid  Masters:  Pra  Bartolommeo 
and  Albertinelll.  (Illus.)  W.  J.  SUU- 
min. 

General  Miles'  Iadi«n  Campaign?.  (Illus.) 
Major  G.  W.  Baird. 

Greeley's  BsUmate  of  Lincoln,  an  Un- 
published Address  by  Horace  Greeley. 

Across  tbe  Plains  ia  tbe  Donner  P&rty 

^0816).  (Mas.)  VirginU  Re. d  Murphy. 

Paris,  the  Typical  Modem  City.  Albert 
Shaw. 


Chambers*s  Journal  July.  7d. 
binall  Holdings. 
The  Westmoreland  Statesmen. 

Church    Missionary  Intelligencer. 

Jaly.  6d. 

The  Gr^atness  of  God  shown  in  the  slo^ 

Christianising  of    the    Barth.  Rrv. 

Canon  D.  D.  Stewart. 
Our  Attitude  towards  the  Churches  cf 

the  Orient.   Rev.  G.  Bnsor. 
Missionary  Thougbti  Suggested  at  Rome. 

S  r  M.  Monier-Williams. 

Clergyman's  Magazine-  July.  6d. 
*' To  My  Yi.unger  Br  thren."  VIl.  P*s- 

t:»r  in  Parish.   Rev.  H.  C.  G  Moule. 
Christian  Sulidirity.   Very  Rev.  G.  A. 

Chadwick, 

College.  The.  June.  6d. 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang. 

Coming  Day,  The.  Ju'y.  3i. 
Mr.  Glaistone's  Specimen  "Messianic" 
Psalms. 

Education.  July.  6d. 
Forsyth  Technical  College,  with  Portrait 

of  Miss  Forsyth. 
Ethical   Aspects  of  Higher  Eiiication, 
Miss  E.  £.  C.  Jones,  Uirton. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine.  July. 
Oa  the  Wane  :  A  S  -ntim-ntal  C^>rre8poud- 

euce.    Mrs  W.  K.  Cliffo  d. 
Cookbam  and  Hound  Abjut  It.   Ro?e.  ick 

Mackenzie. 
A  July  Day  on  Dartmoor.  (Illus.)  R.  H. 

McCarthy. 
A  Thousand  Gimes  at  Monte  Carlo.  W. 

Duppa-Crotch. 
Nymegen,   an  Old  Town  in  Holland. 

(Illus.)  Reginald  Blomfield. 

Expositor.  July.  Is. 

The  Resurrection  of  the  Dead.  Rev.  Prof. 

W.  Milligan. 
On  Some  Fragments  of  a  Pre-Hi?rony- 

mi*n  L:itin  Ver  lon  ot  the  Bible.  Fred. 

C.  Cjnybea»e. 

Fireside.  July.  6d. 
The  New  Forest  from  a  Cbar-ik  Bine. 

(Illus.)  Bleanor  F.  Cobby. 
The  Mothers   of    Distinguished  Men. 

(Mrs.  Garfield.)   Edith  C.  Keny  .n. 
Arthur    M.    Kavanagh.     (The  Irish 

Patriot.)  The  Edit  ir. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.  July.  is. 
The  Pleasures  of  Farm  ng.   Rev.  M.  G. 
Watkins. 

The  Folk  T^les  of  Sirdicia.  E.  S:dsov 
HartUnd.  ^ 

A  Complete  Utopia.   Arthur  Riosom. 

From  a  Country  Parsonage.  (Natural 
History  Article.)   A  Country  PartOJ. 

"  The  Incident."  James  Hutton. 

Life  in  the  North  Sea.  Alexander 
Gordon. 

OJd  Items  in  Old  Churches.  Sarah 
Wilson. 

GirPs  Own  Paper.  July.  6d. 
Elizabeth  Tudor.   Sarah  Tytler. 
How  we  Managed  Our  Girls'  Guild.  Bv 

One  who  Helped. 
St  ol-ball  and  How  to  Play  It. 

Good  Words.  July  6d. 
Meran.   Margaret  Howitt. 
RelWfion  and  Art.  ArchJeac  n  Fsrrar. 
A  Musical  Jubilee.  J.  Soencer  Curwen. 
Psychical  Research.    Professor   W.  F. 

Barrett. 
Miss  LInskill.  John  Hut'on. 
Some  lUustrationB  of  English  Tbrift  Bev. 

Canon  Blackley. 

Greater  Britain.  Jun*.  6d 
A  Common  Sense  View  of  England's 
Imperial    Destiny.     James  Stanley 
Little. 

Great  Thoughts.  July.  6d. 
Interview  wiih  Professor  Shuttleworth. 
A  Day's  Outine  In  th  •  Sunny  South.  The 

Countess  of  Meath. 
Lifemnd  its  Vari  ties.   Grant  Allen. 


Harper's  Magazine.  July. 
Christianity  and  Socialism.   Bev.  J.  M.  ; 
Buckley. 

An  Imperative  Duty.   A  Novel.   Part  I.  ' 

(Illus.)  William  D.  Howell s.  i 
Sjme  American    Riders.   III.    (Illus.)  ' 

Col.  Theodore  A.  Do  ge.  . 
Briticisms  and  Americanisms.   Brander  < 

Mat  hews.  j 
TiiC  Republic  of  Paraguay.  (Illu3  )  Theo-  • 

d  .re  Child.  j 
The  Warwickshire   Avon.   III.  (Illus.) 

A.  T.  Quiller  Couoh. 
O.ivtr  Wendell  Ho'mts.   George  Willian  . 

Curtis.  ' 
L  >ndoa— Saxon  a:id   Norman.  (Illus.) 

Walter  Besant. 

Indian  Appeal.  June.  Id. 
The  Anti-Opium  Crisis. 

Irish  Monthly.  July.  6d. 
Dear  Old  Maynoo'h.   III.    Dr.  P.  A. 

Murray. 
The  Primate's  First  Confess!  n. 
Wantel,  an  Irish  Novelist.   R.  M..  and 

otlif  ri. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society.  Jun-.  .'is.  6d 
Mtftbo  Is  of  Preventing  and  Checking  the 

Ai tacks  of  Ins«ct«  aud  Fungi.  (lUus.) 

Char  es  Whitehead. 
Experiecces  of  the  Severe  Winter  of  189*)- 

91.   Gilbert  Murray. 
Tbe  Canker  of  the  Larch.   (Illus.)  J.  B. 

Carrutbers. 
Sugar-Beet  Cultivation  in  Austria.  (Illus.) 

Ernest  Cl*rke. 

King's  Own.  July.  6<i. 
The  LecM-rs  of  India.   Levi  Palmer. 
Profit  Sbarir  g.   Bev.  J.  Temperlt-y  Grey. 

Knowledge.  July.  63. 
Gn>ttJ,  Midges.  Mo5Quito8.   E.  A.  Butler. 
On  th.'  Plan  of  the  Sidereal  System.  J.  R. 
Sut'on. 

The  Experimental  Method  in  Geology. 
Vaughan  Cornish. 

Astronomy,  as  Taught  by  Academy  Pic- 
tures.  A.  C.  Ranjard. 

Birds  and  Berries.  Alex.  S.  Wilson. 

The  Potato  Fungus.   J.  Pentland  Smith. 

Ladies'  Treasury.  July.  7d. 
Our  Search  for  Apartments  in  the  Jura 
Mountains. 

Lamp    July.  6d. 
Slavery  under  the  Union  Jack.  C.  Daj'le. 
Life  in  the  Streets— The  Street  Vocalist. 

M.  S.  Wanen. 
Tommy  Atkins'  Missis.   Mary  S.  Warren. 
Insects  and  the  Sounds  they  Produce. 
Three  White  Daises.   Poem.   Mary  Fur- 

loog. 

Tbe  (^untrv  of  Quentin  Durward.  Bessie 
Parkf  s  Belloc. 

Leisure  Hour.  July.  6d. 
The  Recovered  Aiistotle.  Adam  Rankine. 
Statesmen    of    Europe- Austria.  With 

Portraits. 
Two  London  Prisons.  G.  Millin. 
The    Handwriting   of  our  Kingi  and 

Sueens.     With    Facsimiles.     W.  J. 
aidy. 

The  Burdens  of  Life.   Mr».  M*iyo. 

Sea  Peri's  in  Instance  and  Percentage. 

W.  J.  Gordon. 
Field-Marshal  von  Moltke.   (Illu  .) 

Lippincott*s  Magazine.  July.  i«. 
A  Roseuf  a  Hundred  Leaves.  Complete 

Nove'.   Amelia  E  Barr. 
Physic il  Culture.   Edwin  Checkley. 
The  Future  of  Cuba.   Frank  A.  Burr. 
Bnglish  and  American  Newspapers.  Alfred 
Balch. 

Some  Am  rlcan  Chiang's.  James  W. 
Gkrrard. 

Uttle  Folks.  July.  6d. 
Four  on  an  Iskuid.   New  Ser'al.   L.  T. 
Meade. 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


London  F/ionographer.  June.  3vl. 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting  for  Women. 
Miu  Reynoldfl. 

Longman's  Magazine.  July.  6d. 
On  Autographf.  III.  MIm  I.  A.  Taylor* 
A  New  Port  for  Mexico.  (Vera  Oruz.) 
Collecting  from  Nature.    P.  Andertoa 
Graham; 

Lucifer.  June.  Is.  6d. 

Madame  Blavatsky.  Annie  Besant,  Ohaa. 
M.  Oliver,  Laura  Cooper,  G.  R.  S.  Mead, 
Isabel  Cooper-Oakley.  ConsUnce  Wacht- 
melster,  Mr.  Sinnett.  Charles  Johnston, 
William  Q.  Judge.  W.  B.  Old,  J.  D. 
Buck.  Sai  B.  K.  Gihed,  "  Saladin." 

Haemillan*8  Magazine.  July.  is. 
Laurence  OUpbant.  L.  J.  Jennings,  M.P. 
The  Story  of  a  False  Prophet.  (Sab> 

bjithai.) 
Mirabeau. 

Chalfont  St.  Giles.  (Milton's  Retreat.) 
S^me  Unpublished  Letters  of  Charlotte 
Brontd.  Mrs.  Williams. 

Month.  July.  2s. 
The  Encyclical  and  the  Bconomists.  Bev- 

Herbert  Lucas. 
Mr.  CalJeron  and  St.  Blizabeth.  Bev 

Sydney  F.  Smith. 
Among  the  Slaves  in  Afrioi. 
A  Contribution  on  Hypnotism.  Rev. 

Henry  Marohant. 
Iri«h  Worthies  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

Father  Henry  Fitziimon.  Rev.  Bdmuud 

Hagan. 

Monthly  Chronicle  of  North  Country 
Lore  and  Legend,  July.  6d. 

Dorothy  Wordsworth.  M.  S.  Hardcastle. 

Men  of  Mark  'Twixt  Tweed  and  Tyne. 
George  Gr^;  Robert  Grey,  D.D.  j 
Gilbert  and  George  Grey.  Bichaitl 
Welford. 

Monthly  Packet.  July.  is. 
Work  and  Workers.     Women's  Work 

Amongst  the  Poor.  Sophia  Lonsdale. 
Finger  Posts  in  Faery  Land.  Cliristabel 

^  R.Coleridge. 

Murray's  Magazine.  July.  Is. 
Some  Thought*  on  Modem  Poetry.  Lewis 
Morris. 

Personal  Recollections  of  Four  Russians 
(Ck>nstantin,  Nicholas.  Skobeleff,  Igna- 
tieff).  Hon.  Charles  K.  Tuokerman. 

A  Winter  Jaunt  to  Norway.  Mrs.  Alec 
Tweedie. 

Social  Bath  in  the  Last  Century.  Mrs.  A. 
Phillips. 

The  Poet  of  the  Australian  Bush  (Adam 
Lindsay  Gordon),  ArtJiur  Fatchett 
Martin. 

Nature  Notes.   June.  2d. 
On  tbe  Increase  and  Decrease  of  Certain 
Birds.  O.V.ApUn. 

Newbery  House  Magazine.  July.  is. 
Dissent  at  the  May  Meetings.  Rev.  G.  S. 
Reaney. 

The  Art  of  Reading  as  AppMed  to  the 

Clergy.   Alex.  J.  D.  D'Oresy. 
S.  Gilbert  of  Sempringhamand  His  Order. 

Maurioe  Hewletr. 
Childhood  in  Art.  (lUus.)  I.— Boys  and 

Girls  from  Old  Florence.  Theodore 

Child. 

Outing.  July. 
Rowing  as  a  RecreatLn  for  Women. 

Chase  Mvllen. 
Boating  Life  on  the  Upper  Thames. 

(lUns.)  F.  Campbell  Moller. 
Photographing     Foliage.     (Illus.)  J. 

Parmly  Fmrtlt, 


People's  Friend.  July.  eJ. 

Some  Nicknaeks  in  Wood  and  how  to 

make  them. 
Norway  in  Spring.  III. 

Phrenological  Magazine.  July.  6d. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Caine.  With  Portrait.  L.  N. 

Fowler. 
Faces. 

Practical  Teacher.  July.  6J. 

Common-sense    Les  ons    in  Bveryday 
Housework.   Mrs.  B.  A.  Sharman. 

Quiver.  July.  6d. 
A  Sunday  in  Norway.    (Illus.)    A.  B. 
Bonner. 

Through  the  Closed  Gates.  Laura  Bridg- 
man.  (lUns.) 

Scribner's  Magazine.  July.  is. 
Speed  in  Ocean  Steamers.    (Illus.)  A. 
B.  Seaton. 

Storting  a  Parliament  in  Japan.  (Illus.) 

John  H.  Wigmore. 
Izard  Hunting  in  the  Spanish  Pyrenees. 

(Illus.)  Paul  Van  Dyke. 
Outlawry  on  the  Mexican  Border.  James 

B.  Pilcher. 

An  Old  Danish  Town— Ribe.  (Illus.)  Jacob 
A.  Riis. 

The  Haunts   of   the  Black*  Sea-Bass. 

(Illus.)  Charles  Frederick  Holder. 
Train!  og  a  Tropic  Torrent  t  An  Engineer's 

Glimpse  of  Hayti.  Foster  Crowe  1. 
Landor  Onoe  More.    W.  B.  Shubriok 

Clymer. 

Strand  Magazine.  June.  6d. 

How  the  Blind  are  Educated.  (Illus.) 

Edward  Salmon. 
Portraits  of  Celebrities. 
Humours  of  the  Post  Offloe.  II.  With 

Facsimiles. 
Celebrated  Beauties.  (Illus.) 
A  Night  in  an  Opium  Den.  (lUos.)  By 

the  Author  of  **  A  Dead  Man's  Diary." 
The  State  of  the  Law  Courto.  III.  The 

Bar.  (Illus.) 
The  Home  for  Lost  Dogs.  (Illus.) 

Sun  Magazine.  July.  6d. 

Advancement  of  the  Mode  n  Jews  in 
Europe.  Richatd  O.  A.  Dawsoh. 

**  Makers  of  Music  "—Berlioz.  R.  Farqu- 
harscn  Sharp. 

Thackeray:  The  Man  and  the  Novelist. 

G.  Bamett  Smith. 
The  Public  Records  of  Great  Britain. 

Andrew  T.  Sibbald. 
Three  Representative  Heroinei  in  Fiction. 

G.  Mount. 

Sunday  at  Home.  July.  6d. 

The  Heavenly  Foot  Society.  (Anti-foot 
Binding  Society  in  China.)  Rev.  John 
Macgowan,  Amoy. 

Black  America.  Dr.  Aubrey. 

Religious  Life  and  Thought  in  France.  V. 
—Protestant  Progress.  VI.— Piotes- 
tantism  in  R-.latlon  to  the  Nation. 

John  A'Lasco :  The  Reformer  of  Poland. 

The  Devotional  Poems  of  John  Gr«enleaf 
Whi.titr.   Lily  Watson. 

Sunday  Magazine.  Ju^y.  6d. 

Some  Impressions  cf  Florence.  Mn. 
Chat  les  Garnett. 

OpportuniUes  in  Life.  By  the  late  Aioh- 
Disbop  of  York. 

Reminisoenoes  of  Dr.  Msgee.  Bev.  Ben- 
jamin Waugb. 

TheShadwellHospitolforChlkiren.  Hon. 
Mn.  James  Stuart  Wortiey. 


Temple  Bar.  July.  is. 
Reminisc.-noes  of  Sir  Richar.T  Burton. 
R.S.V.P.  Poem. 

Wayfaring  by  the  Upper  Dordcgne. 
If  tor  in  aHairem. 

Theatre.  July. 
Some  Stage  FrighU.  A.  J.  Daniels. 
Photographs:  Miss  Marion  Terry  and 

Mr.  John  Mason  In  **  The  Idler." 
TheClievalierSooveU 

Tinsley's  Magazine.  July.  6d. 

Sculpture  in  the  Royal  Academy.  Bv 
Stylus.  J  f 

The  Meteoro*oglcal  Office  in  London :  Is 
it  worth  £15,000  a-year?  Hugh  Cle- 
ments. 

Lorenzj  Nlles  Fowler  (Phrenologist). 

United  Service.  July.  is. 

General  ftherman.  (Conclusion.)  Gen. 
Viscount  Wolseley. 

Cavalry  on  the  Battle  Field.  Captofn  F. 
N.  Maude. 

Naval  Prize  in  War.  I.  Captain  C.  B. 
Johnstone,  R.N. 

Suggestions  for  Improving  Volunteer  In- 
fancy. III. 

The  Clerical  Estoblishment  of  the  War 
Office. 

The  War  Trainhig  of  the  Navy.  Captain 

Gerard  Noel.  ^  »r 

The  Recruiting  Question. 

University  Correspondent.  June.  4d. 
Plato  Posthumous.    (Translation  of  a 
hitherto  unknown  Plato  MS.) 
Work.  July.  6d. 
Photographio  Tents. 
Wire-Work  in  all  ito  Branches. 
A  Porch  for  a  Cottage  or  Small  Villa. 
Bar-rings  and  other  Omamento  for  the 
Ear. 

How  to  make  a  Thermometer. 
Young  Man.  July.  3d. 
Dr.  PhilUps  Brooks.    (With  Portrait.) 
Archdeacon  Vmrt&r,  D.D. 


AMERICAN. 

Andover  Review.  June.  35  cents. 
The  Pres<>nt  Religious  Crisis  in  Japan. 

Mr.  Nobuto  Klshlmoto. 
"The    Gospel  of  Wealth."  Professor 

Tucker. 

The  Outline  of  an  EleoUve  Coune  of 
Study.   III.  Pauperism. 

Arena.  June.  fiO  cents. 
The  New  Columbus.  Julian  Hawthorne. 
The  Unknown.  I.  CamiUe  Flammarion. 
The  Chivalry    of   the  Press.  Julius 

Chambers, 
Society's  Exiles.  B.  O.  Flower. 
Evolution  and  Christianity.  Prof.  Jas.  T. 

Bixby. 

The  Irrigation  Problem  In  the  North- 
west. James  Realf.  jnn. 

Revolutionary  Measures  and  Neglected 
Crimes.  Prof.  Joseph  Rodes  Buchanan. 

Spencer's  Doctrine  of  Inconceivability. 
Rev.  T.Bmest  Allen. 

The  Better  Part.  Story.  William  Allen 
Dromgoole. 

The  Heiress  of  the  Ridge.  Story.  No- 
Name  Paper. 

The  Brook.  Poem.  P.  H.  S. 

Optimism,  Real  and  False.  The  Editor. 

The  PessimisUe  CmI  of  Modem  Tbousht. 
The  Editor.  ^ 

Chautauquan.  July. 

A  Symposium— Where  Should  a  CoUece 
be  L^ted?  ^ 

The  Disameable  Truth  about  Politics. 
George  Hepworth. 

Homco  Greeley's  Boyhood.  Thecdoro 
Temple. 

B^gUg^^eaking  Caricaturists.    0.  M. 
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Modern  Methcds  of  Treating  Inebriety. 

H.  K.  CbamberUin.  ^ 
Ti  c  8«ran8  at  Baglan.  Poetry.  Clinton 

Scollapd. 

The  Woa  an'i  World  of  London.  Bliza- 

beth  R.  bins  Pennell. 
Blizabetb  TiiOmpeoo.  the  Philanthropist. 

Frwoca  E.  Willard. 

Common wealtk.  June.  35  cents. 
I8  Revolution  Imminent  ?  J.  W.  Deane. 
Laud  and  Money.  Charles  Havdeu. 
Thomas  Jefferson.  J.  R.  Alphln. 
A  St«ond  Phase  of  the  Tkrilf .  Davis  H. 
Waite. 

Cosmopolitan.  July.  25  cento. 
London  Charities.  Blizabeth  Blsland. 
A  Modem  Crusade.    (The  W.C.T.U.) 

(lUus.)  C.  O.  Waddle.  ^ 
Trout  Fishing  in  t  he  Laurentldes.  (lllus.) 

KitCltrke.  ^ 
The  Diamond  Fields  of  South  Africa. 

(lllus.)  B.J.Lawler.  ^ 
Two  Modem  Knights  Brrant— Cushlng 

and  Custer.     (lllus.)    Jamts  Grant 

Wilson.  ^  , 

Submarine  Boato  for  Coatt  Defence. 

(lUus.)   W.S.  Huffhea. 
The  Art  of  Embroidery.  (lllus.)  Alida 

G.  Radcliffe.  ^ 
O.trich  Farming  in  California.  (lllus.) 

Emma  G.  Paul.  ,„  . 

Country   Life   In    Honduras.  (lllus.) 

Gertrude  G.  de  Aguirre. 

Educational  Review.  June.  35  cents. 
AppHcati  ns  of  Psychology  in  Education. 

Mary  Putnam  Jacob!. 
Tbe  Present  Cooditton  of  the  German 

Universities. 
The  Amer:can  High  Schools.    I.  lUy 

Greene  Huling. 
The  Education  of  the  Will.    J.  C'Mtk 

Murjay. 

Home-Maker.  June.  20  cents. 
Indian  GirU  in  India  Schools  (lUn*.) 

Blaine  Goodale. 
The  Little  Wives  of  India.  (lllus.)  Emma 

Brminerd  Ryder. 
A  Woman  Architect.  (lllus.) 
Biafing    for  Women.    (lUus.)  Ellen 

Legarde. 

Homiletic  Review.  June.  30oents. 
Car  on  Liddon.    II.    Prof.  William  C. 

Wilkinson. 
Cvnewulfs  Trilogy  of  ChrlstUn  Song. 

*Prof.  T.  W.  Hunt. 
Women  in  the  Church— A  Symposium. 

Kindergarten.  Ju  e.  ao  cents. 
The  Relation  of  the  Kindergarten  to  the 

Primary  S(*hool.  Bmma  A.  Beebe. 
Gift  Play— II.  First  Gift.  Annie  Moore. 

Magazine  of  American  History.  June. 
Portrait  of  Columlus.    (From  %  Rare 

Painting.)  Frontispiece. 
Glimpses  of  the  Railroad  in  History. 

(lllus.)  Mrs.  Martha  Lamb. 
Slave  Insurrection  in  Virginia,  1831. 

Known  as  "  Old  Nat's  War.  Professor 

Stephen  B.  Weeks. 
Diitinguished   Germans  in  American 

Affairs.   Dr.  Oscar  Br»mn. 
Washington  a  Promoter  of  Inventions. 

Dr.  Joseph  M.  Toner. 

New  England  Magazine.  June.  25 cuts. 
Wagner  and  Tannh&user  InPMris,  1B61. 

iWwsrd  H.  House.  ^ 
Benjamin  Penhallow  ShilUber.   ("  Mrs. 

Partington.")   Blizal»eth  Akers  Allen. 
Early  Days  of  the  First  Telegraph  Line. 

Stephen  Vail. 
The  Message  of  Purltaniem  for  this  Time. 

Edwin  D.  Mead. 
An     Anti-SUvery     H.ro.  (SUnton.) 

Sidney  H.  Morse.  »  ^ 

The  City  of  Lynn.  Edwin  A.  Stoit. 


Our  Day.  June.  35  cents. 

Anti-American  Canadian  CJatholIc  Con- 
ventions. President  C.  B.  U.  Amaron. 

Unmixed  Salf-Ruie  for  Cities.  Senator 
Fassttt. 

American'Municipal  Rrform.  President 

C.  C.  Bonney. 
Are   Americans   Becoming  Ambitious? 

London  S,  eetator. 
Fruitful  Faith  as  Held  by  Our  Lord  and 

Saviour. 

Phrenological  Magazine.  June. 
15  cenu. 
William  Black,  the  Novelist. 
Wilson's  Photographie  Magazine.  June. 
30  cents. 

Heads  and  Faces.    .  ^ 
Photographic  Decoration  of  Glass.  Abbe 
A!essandro  Subacchi. 

Writer.  June.  10  cento. 
M'chijtan  Woman's  Press  Association. 
Hattie  C.  Sleeper. 


INDIAN  AND  COLONIAL. 

Australian  Critic.  May.  6d. 
Two  New  Australian  Poeto— O.  Essex 
Evans  and  Mr.  Heney. 

Australian  Independent.  M«y.  61. 
Rev.  Mark  Guy  Pearse.    (lllus.)  Frei. 
Has&ings. 

Australasian    Pastorallsts*  Review. 
May. 

The  New  Utopia.    SAtire.    Jeroae  K. 
Jerome. 

Parthenon.  April.  6d. 
Keiiism  and  Literature. 

Southern  Cross.  May.  3d 


QUARTERLIES. 

Ascleplad.  May.  2s.  6d. 
On  Peroxide  of  Hydrogen. 
National  Main  Drainage. 
Opascula  Practica. 

William  Hewson.  F.R.S.  With  Portrait. 
I  influenza  as  an  Organic  Nervous  P.:resis. 

Asiatic  Quarterly  Review. 
The  Progress  of  Pe  rslaunder  the  Present 

Shah.   '*  A  Paislan  Minister." 
Our  Relations  with  Manlpur.  "Autho- 
rity." 

Recruiting    the    Anglo-Indian  Army. 

Surgeon-General  SirW.  Moore. 
A  Coloaiel  Pi/llcy  for  India.  R.  A.  Stern- 

British  Interests  and  Europeai  Ac  ion. 

M.  L.  Bilva  White. 
Rabies  Africana,  and  the  Degeneracy  of 

Euri>peans  in  A  f rica.  Dr.  Max  Nordau. 
France  in  h*r  Colonies.    Dntilh  de  la 

Tuque. 

The  Truth  about  Morocco.  The  Editor  of 

the  Morocco  Times. 
Tasmania  and  Her  Prospccto.  Sir  B.  N.  0. 

Braddon. 

Notes  on  the  late  Sir  Walt  r  Blllot.R. 
SewelU 

Toe  Pelasgl  and  their  Modern  Descen- 
dants. Wassa  Pasha  and  the  late  Sir 
Patrick  Colquhoun.     .  „  .  , 

The  Dignity  of  Labour  In  the  Talmui. 
Rev.  R%bbi  H.  GoVancz. 

London  Quarterly  Review.   July.  4s. 

The  Oxford  Movement. 
Unearned  Increment. 
Jenny  Lied. 

Dr.  Luthirdt's  Recollections. 

The  Field  Naturilist:  The  Rev.  J.  G. 

The**R-csent  Stoto  of  Old  Testoment 

Study. 
P  rt  Royal. 
John  Munay. 


Primitive  Methodist  Quarterly  Review. 
July.  2s. 

Charles  Bradlaugh.   Thomas  Burt,  M. P. 

The  Light  of  the  W.  rid."  H.  S.  Foster. 
Revereuce  :  Its  Nature  and  Culture.  W. 

Juhmon,  F.L.S. 
Toe  Province  and  Value  of  Dou*>t.  W. 

Raistrick. 

Thomas  Binney.  Albert  A.  BIrchenough. 
Browning's    Attitude    towards  Chris- 
tianity. John  Forster. 
Mo 'em  Hinduism.   II.   J.  Ashworth. 
Some  Blements  of  Pulpit  Power.  Ben- 
'  jami'i  D^  Thomas. 

S'..  John's  Gospel  in  Relation  to  the 

Synoptic  Gospels.  M.  Jotmson. 
The  Joyancy  of  Jesus.    Thomas  Parsons. 
The  Natural  History  of  the  EnglUh  Bible. 


POETRY. 

Argosy.  Summer  Number. 
Thd  De'enoe  of  Rorke's  Drift.  Emma 
Rhodes. 

Atalanta.  Julv. 
The  Wind  that  kis-ei  the  Roses.  Helen 

M.  Bumslde. 
The  Brook.  From  the  German  of  Goethe. 

C.  R.  Haines. 

Atlantic  Monthly.  July. 
When  with  thy  life  thou  didst  encompass 

mine.  Pi  illp  Bourke  Marston. 

Century.  July. 
Restraint.  M.Crosby. 
Chatterton  in  Holborn.  Ernest  Rhys. 
The  Drummer.  H.  A.  Bljod. 

Chautauquan.  July. 
The  Swans  at  Raglan.  C.  So»llard. 
Ballad  of  Swarin  the  S^a  King.  K.  L. 
Ba:ei. 

English  Illustrated.  July. 

The  Old  Rocking  Horse.  Violet  Vane. 
Fortnightly.  July. 

Love's  Lady.  P.  B.  Marston. 
Gentleman*s  Magazine.  J  ly. 

A  Pauper's  Burial.  G.  Holmes. 
Gb*rs  Own  Paper.  July. 

Song  of  the  Workers. 
Home-Maker.  June. 

In  a  Rose  Jar.  Virginia  W.  Clou  1. 

A  Ta!e  of  a  Rose.  Agnes  L.  Mitehell. 

Love  is  Recompense.  Carlotto  Perry. 

Lipplncott.  JuTy. 
Rosebud  and  Rose.   H.  Collins. 
Overthrown.  C.  M.  Packard. 

Longman.  July. 
A  Kiss.  W.H.  Pollock. 

Monthly  Packet.  July. 
Lines  Written  by  Doro  hy  Wordsworth. 

Murray.  July. 
Francesci  da  RIminL  Maxwell  Gray. 

New  England  Magazine.  June. 
BVsBom  Time.  W.  Larr^more. 
At  Andf rsonville.   F.  L.  Stanton. 
When  Dreams  are  best.  DoraR  Goodale. 
Priscina.   Hette  L.  H.  Ward. 
Harvard  Memorial  Poemi. 

Temple  Bar.  July. 
R.  S.  V.  P. 
Nightingales. 
To  i^esbia. 

Tlnsley's  Magazine.  July.  6d. 
In  July.  Ellen  T.  Fowler. 
Buthanas'a.  J.  J.  Beresford. 
She  Won  the  Game.  H.  S.  England. 
Morning.  Chas.  Hampton. 
A  Wood  Siesta.  J.O.Rankin. 
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Ahbreviations  of  Magazine  Titles  itsed  in  this  Index. 


All  the  world 
American  Catholic 

Quarterly  Review 
Andover  Review 
Anglo-Austria 
Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Po  litical 
and  Social  Science 
Antiquary 
Arena 
Arjfosy 
Art  Journal 
Ascle^iad 
Asiatic  Qiuirterly 
Atalanta 

Atlantic  Monthly 
AuUior 


AlIW. 
ACQ. 

A.R. 
A.A. 

4.A.P.S 


Ant. 
A. 

Apg. 
ArtJ. 
As. 
A.Q. 
Ata. 

A.  M. 
Au. 

Bank.     B:inl<ers'  Map^azine 
Black.     Blackwood's  Magazine 

B.  T.J.  BoJird  of  Trade  Journal 
Bk-wm.  Bookworm 

B.  O.P.    Boys  Own  Paper 

Cal.  R.    Calcutta  Review 
Cape  I.H.  Cape  Illustratcil  M<ga- 
zin  ». 

Cassell's  Family  Maga- 
zine 

Cassell's  Sat  unlay 

Journal 
Catliolic  World 
Century  Magazine 
Chambers's  Journal 
Chautauquan 
Churchman  ^ 
Ch.Mis.I.  Churcli  Missionary  In- 
telligencer and  Record 
Church  Montlily 
Church  Quarterly  Re- 
view 
Church  Review 
Classical  Review 
Clergyniau's  Magazine 
Commonwealtli 
Coming  Day. 
Conff.  R.  Congi-egHtional  Review 

C.  R         Contemporary  Review 

C.  Conihill 
Cos.  Cosmopolitan 
Crlt.  R.  Critlcjil  Review 

Down.  R.Downside  Review 

D.  R.       Dublin  Review 

Econ.  J.  Economic  Journal. 


C.F.M. 
C.S.J. 

CW. 

CM. 

C.J. 

Chaut. 

Chman. 


Ch.  M. 
Ch.  Q. 

Ch.R 
CI.  R. 
Clfiry. 
Com. 
CD. 


Econ.  R.  Economic  Review 
E.R.       Edinburgh  Review 
Ed.  Education 
Ed.  R.     Educa'ional  Review 
E.H.       English  HUtorical  Re- 
view 

E.  I,        English  Illustratt^d 

Magazine 
Esq.  Esquiline 
Ex.  Expositor 
Fi.  Fireside 

F.  R.        Fortnightly  Re\'iew 

F.  Forum 

G.  M.       Gentleman's  Magazine 
G.O.P.     Girl's  Own  Paper 
Gold.  G.  Goldthwaite's  Geogra- 

M .  phical  Magazine 

G.W.  GoodWoitia 
G.B.       Gre.te-  Britain 
G.T.        Great  Thoughts 
Harp.     Harper's  Magazine 
Help  Help. 
High  M.  Highland  MoLthly 
Home  Chimes 
Home  Friend 
Horn*  -Maker 


H.F. 
H.-M. 

Horn.  R.  Homiletic  Review 


H. 

Hy. 
Ifir. 

In.  M. 
IJ.E. 
Ir.  E.R. 
IP.  M. 


Housewife 
Hygiene 
Igdrasil 

ludian   Magazine  and 

Review 
Internatio.:al  Journal  of 

Etliics 
Irish      Ecclesiast  ical 

Record 
Iri&h  Monthly 
Jew.  Q.  Jewifsh  Quarterly 
J,  Ed,     Journal  of  Education 
J.  Micro.  Journal  of  Microscopy 

and  Natural  Science 
J.R.A  S.  Journal  of  tlie  Royal 

Agricultural  Society 
J.R.CI.   Journal  of  the  Royal 

Colonial  Institute 
J.R.S.S.  Journal  of  the  Roval 

Statistic il  Society" 
Jur.  R.   Juridical  Review 
Kg.  Kindergarten 
K.O.       King's  Own 
K.  Knowledge 
Lad.  Ladder 


L.T.       Ladies'  Treasury 
Lamp  Lamp 

Law  M.    Law  Magazine  &  Review 
Law  Q.    Law  Quarterly  Review 
L.H.        Leisure  Hour 
L.W.       Life  and  Work 
Lipp.      Lippincott  s  Montldy 
L.F.        Little  Folks 
L.  Q.       London  Quarterly  Re- 
view 

LonfiT.      Longman's  Magazine 

Luc.  Lucifer 

Lud.  M.  Ludgat?  Monthly 

Ly.  Lyceum 

Mac,      Macmillan's  Magazine 

M-A.H.    Magazine  of  American 

History 
M.  Art    Magazine  of  Art 
Man.  Q.  Manchester  Quarterly 
M.E         Merrv  England 
M.N.C.    Metiroilist    New  Con- 
nexion Magazine 


Mind,  Mind 
Mis.  R.,  y 


of 


Mon. 
M. 

M.C 


M.  P. 
Mur. 
Nat.  R. 
N.N. 
N.H. 

N.E.M. 
New  R. 
N.C. 
N.A.R. 


Missionary  Review 

the  World 
Monist 
Mdi.th 

Monthly  Chronicle  of 
North  Country  Lore 
and  Legend. 

Montlily  Packet 

Murray  s  Magazine 

National  Review 

Nature  Not^s 

Newbery  House  Maga- 
zine 

New  England  Magazine 
New  Review 
Nineteenth  Century  . 
North    AmeHcau  Rc- 


O.D.        Our  Day 
0.  Outing 
Pac.  Q.    Pac  fic  Quarterly 
P.E.F.     Pale.st.ine  Exploration 
Fund 

P  R.        Parents'  Review 
Path  Patli 
P.F.        People's  Friend 
Photo.  Q.  Photographic  Quart er'v 
Photo.  R.  Photographic  Reportf 
Phren.  J.  PnicnoHglcal  Journal 


PYiran.  M.PhrenologfcilManzlDe 

Plon  Pioneer 

P.L.        Poe:.  I^re 

P.  Portfolio 

P.R.R.     Presbj-terijin  and  Re- 

fonned  Review 
P.M.M.    Primitive  Methodi  t 

Magazine 
P.M.Q.     Primitive  Methodist 

Quarterly  Review 
P.R.G.S.  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 

Geographical  Society 
Psy.  R.    Procee<ling«     of     t  he- 
Society  for  Psychical 

Research 
Q  J.Econ.Quarterly    Journal  of 

Economics 
Q  J.GeoI-S.  Quart«rly  J.  urnal  of 

1  he  Geolc^ca  Society 
Q.R.        Quarterly  Review 
Q.  Quiver 

Scots      Scots  Magazine 

Scot  G  M.  Scottish  Geographical 

Magazine 
Scot.  R.  Scottish  Review 
Scrlb.     Scribner's  Magazine 
Shake  Shakespearian^. 
State.  St^atesman 
Str.  Strand 
S.D.        Subjects  of  the  Day 
S.  Sun 
Sun.  H.   Sunday  at  Home 
Sun  M.   Sunday  Magazine 
Sun.  R.    Sundaj'  R*-%iew 
S.T.        Sword  and  Trowel 
Syd.  Q.    Sydney  Quarterly 
T.B.        Temple  Bsir 
Th.  Thea'.re 
Theol.M.  Theological  Monthly 
T.  Time 
Tim.  Timehri 
Tin.        Tinsley's  Magazine 
U.S  M.     UnitetlSen-ice  Msgazine 
U  South  University  of  the  South 

Magazine 
W.R.       Westminster  Review 
W  PhotO.  Wilson's  Pliotographic 


M. 

Y.E. 
Y.M. 


Magazine 
Young  England 
Young  Man 


Africa :  Rab'et,  Africana,  A  Q,  July 
Stray  Thoughts  on  South  Africa,'  F  R,  July 
With  King  GuDgunhana,  by  D.  Doyle.  F'  R. 
July 

The  Diamond  Fields  of  South  Africa,  B.  J. 
Lawleron,  Cos,  July 

Among  the  Slavts  in  Africa,  M.  July 
A  Lasco,  John,  Sun  H.  July 
Albani,  Mdmf^.,  Portraits  of,  Str.  Juno 
Am  rlcau  Changes,  J.  W.  Gerard  on.  Lipp, 

July 

Aiistides,  The   "Apo'ogy"   of,  Prof.  O.  T. 

Stoket  on,  C  R.  July 
Aristotle  Paiynis,  A,  Rankine  on,  L  H.  July 
Arkansas  Plantation  Life,  OoUve  Th-intt  on, 

A  M,  July 
Armies : 

Studies  in  Tactical  P'Ogrefs  during  the  last 

Twenty-five  Years,  Black.  July 
The  Army  as  a  Public  Department,  by  Gen. 

Sir  G.  Chetney.  N  C.  July 
Cavalry  on  the  battle-tlcld,  U  S  M,  July 
A'^tronomy : 
A  Lunar  Landaeape,  E.  S.  Holden  on.  C  M. 

July 

AKtronomy.  as  taught  by  Academy  Pictures. 
K,  July 

Phc^ographv  of  the  Heavens,  C.  Flammarion 
on,  New  R.July 


Aus'r^ra:  Sir  Hentr  Parkes  on  the  Union  of 
the  Australias,  C  R,  July 
Tile  Credit  of  Australia,  by  Sir  Gtorge  Baden 

Pow.ll,  F  R,  July 
The  Commonwealth  of  Australia :  G.  H.  Reid 
on,  N  C  July ;  Sir  C.  Dilke  on.  F.,  June 
Austnan  Statesmen,  L  H.  Ju'y 
Autographs:  Miss  J.  A.  Taylor  on.  Long,  July 
Avarice:  Is  it  triumphant?  by  Colonel  R.  G. 
Ingersjll,  N  A  R.June 

Baksheesh  :  A.  Gaze  on.  Mac.  July 

Bamum,  P.  T..  on  his  Last  Visit  to  Europe  (A 

Trip  Abroad),  N  A  R,  June 
Berlioz,  R.  F.  Sharp  on,  S,  July 
Binney,  Thos.  P  M  Q.  July 
Birds  :  The  Last  English  Home  of  the  Bearded 
Tit,  by  F.  D.  Pigott,  C  R,  July 

On  the  Increase  and  Decrease  of  Certain 
Birds.  N  N.  June 
Black.  William,  Phren  J.  Ju^e 
Blacklev,  Canon,  on  English  Thrift,  G  W,  July 
Blav4t8ky,  Mdm«,  Mrs.  A.  Bet  ant  ant  o  heis 

on.  Luc,  June 
Blind,  The,  How  they  are  Educated,  by  E. 

Salmon,  Str.  June 
Bo. ting: 

Be  atlng  Life  on  the  Upper  Thames.  0,  July 
Boating  for  Women.  H  M.  June ;  0.  July 


Br^dUugh.  Charl  s. 

Thomas  Burt  on,  P  M  Q.  July 
Bretons  at  Home,  C.  W.  Wood  on,  Arg,  July 
B'it'cisms  and  Americanisms,  B.  Mat*  hews  od 

Harp,  July 

Bronte,  Charlotte,    Unjublishei   Letters  of,. 

Mrs.  Williams  on,  Mac.  July 
Browning,  Robert,  Andrew  Ling  on,  C  R.  July 
Browning  and  Christianity,  John  Forster  on, 

P  M  Q,  July 
Brutality  and  AvaHce  Triumphant,  by  Gen. 

R.  C  Hawkins,  N  A  R.  June 
Bull-fights  in  Proven,'al,  Jos  Pennell  on.  C  lU 

July 

Burton,  Sir  Riehsid,  T  B.  July 

Cabs  of  London.  C  F  M.  July 

Crtine,  W.  S..  Phren.  M.  July 

C^lderon,  Mr.,  and  St.  EUzibeth,  M.  July 

California  :  Arrival  of  Overland  Trains  in  '49,  by 

A.  C.  Ferris,  C  M.  July 
C<rd-8harping  In  Paris,  E.  Delilleon,  F  R.  July 
Cat*'ol  c  Church  :  Anti-Canadian  Catholic  Con- 

vtnrions,  0  D,  June 
Ceylon : 

PoWce  Work,  Mm  Gordon  Camming  rn. 
Nat  R,  July 
Chalfont  St.  Gil 
July 


Jiles,  Milton't  Retr  at.  Mac. 
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Charities  of  London,  Elizabeth  Blaland  on,  Cos, 

Chili :  E.  Manby  on.  F  R,  J uly 
The  Rrvolution,  C  R.  July 

^^lol^?ioa  and  Christianity,  by  J.  T.  Bixby, 
A  June  ^       ,  w 

Christianitv  and  SociAllbra.  by  Rev.  J.  M. 

Buckley,* Harp.  July  w  n   t>  c 

Christianitv.  a  Reli^ioa  of  Hope,  by  Dr.  P.  S. 
Moxoni,  A  R.  June  ,  , 

Clarence,  Duke  of,  Portraits  of,  Str,  June 

^^nuJeria'  Federition,  St  John  Maodonald  on, 
by  S.  B.  Boultoa,  N  C,  July 

Enjland'8  Imperidl  Destiny,  by  J.  Stanley 
Little,  G  B.  Jane     _    ,  t  i 

The  Pfofe^aions  in  the  Colonies,  B  0  P,  July 
tolumbus,  New,  by  Julian  Hawthorne.  A.  June 
Condition  of  the  People,  seeaUo  under  Society  s 

Exiles,  by  B.  O.  Fiower,  A,  June 
Congregational  st  Cjuncil,  Rev.  J.  Guinness 

Rogers  on.  N  C,  July        „  ,  -  , 
C  lokhani.  R.  Mackenzie  on,  EI.  July 
Co-operative  Congress  of  1891,  B  T  J.  Jup®  . 
C(yy right :  The  American  Copyright  Act,  Au. 


duwi  r.  June 
Cub.\.  F.  A.  Burr  on,  Llpp.  July  ^  ^ 

Cashing.  W.  B.,  Modern  Kn  ght  Lr.ant,  Cos. 

Custe^.  G.  A..  Modern  Knight  Errant,  Cos,  July 
Cvcling.  H.  J.  Mecredy  on,  F  R.  July 
CVntwulfs  Trilogy  of  Christian  Song,  Fr^f.  I. 
'W.  Hunt  on,  Horn  R,  June 

Dancing,  Plain  W-rds  on,  W  R.  J"^^ 
Dartmoor.  R.  H.  M  Ctrthy  o  i,  E  L  J 
Darwinism.  New,  W  R.  July         ^  ^  „ 
Dissent  at  the  May  M  etiogs.  Rev.  G.  S.  Reaney 

on.  N  H.  July  ,      ^  T 
Dogs :  Home  for  Lost  D  gs,  Str,  Jun^ 
D.rdogne.  Upper.  TB.J^lv 
D  mbt.  W  Raistrickon,  P  M  Q,  July 
Drama.  Se  ence  of,  H.  A.  J-nes  and  S  Grundy 

on.  New  R  July  ^  ^  ,  ,  , 
Da  Cane.  Sir  K.  F..  C  S  J,  July 

Education,  see  als  >  und^r  Unive  sitiei : 
Applications  of  Pd^ Choi. «gv  in  Educatio",  by 

Marc  P.  Jacobi,  Ed  R,  June 
'ihe  Am-rican  High  School,  by  R.  G.  Huloag, 

Ed  R. June 

The  Eilur«tion  of  the  Will,  J.  CUik  Murray 

on,  Ed  R.  June 
Free  E  iu  yitlon :  Dean  Gregory  on.  New  R. 

July  ;  Hon.  Lyulph  Stanley  on,  C  R.  July. 

NewR.  July  ^      .    .    «       s  u 

Pl.»ifof  Con.inuation  Schools,  by  S.  Smith, 

C  R.  July 

Wheie  should  a  Collwe  be  Located?  Sympo- 
Bi:im  on,Chaut,  July 
Kgvj.t :  Re.eut  Exp  oration-,  Ant.  July 
K  i.broidery,  A.  Q.  Kidc  iffe  on.  Cos,  July 
Encvclicaron  Lab^u",  Rev.  H.  LiKas  on,  M, 

July 

Eton  Jubilee.  A.  C.  Benson  on,  Nat  R.  Ju  y 
Evolution  and  Cbris.Linity,  l-y  J.  T.  Bixby, 
A. June 

Farmer  Mouk,  N.  E.  R.  D)wling  on,  Nat  R, 
July 

Fanni  g.  Pleasures  of,  by  U  v.  M.  G.  Watkins, 

G  M  July 
Fiction : 

Tlirte  Representative  Heroines  of  Fiction,  S, 
July 

EngH*h  Railway  Fiction,  Agnes  Pt-pplUr  on, 

A  M.  July 
Recent  French  Novels,  Black.  July 
Finance,  see  also  c  .ntenls  of  Bankers'  Maga/l.ie 
Silver  and  the  N«ed  for  more  Money,  F,  June 
Th-  A  B  C  of  Monej,  by  A  ndrew  Carnegie, 
N  A  R.  Jon-^ 
Finger  posts  la  Faery  Land,  by  C.  R.  Coleridge. 
M  P.  July 

Flammarlon,  Cam  11*»,  on  the  I'nknown,  A, 
June 

Flor^nc  .  Mrs.  Charlts  Garn^'t  on,  Sun  M,  July 
Forsvth  Technical  Co  lege,  Ed,  July 
F.iwler.  L^N..  Tin.  July  ^ 
France:  Religious  Life  and  Thought,  Sun  H, 
July 

France  in  her  Col  'nies.  A  Q,  J uly. 
French,  Bishop,  Ch  Mls  I,  J  uly 

GamMing  and  the  Law,  Sir  J.  F.  Stephen  on, 
N  C.July 


Getmins  in  American  Afifniri,  Dr.  O.  Bmun  on, 
M  A  H,  June  „  .  «  , 

Gettysburg.  John  Gibbon  on,  N  A  R,  J une 

Gilbert.  S.,  of  Scmpringh&m,  and  his  Order,  M. 
Hewlett  on,  N  H.  July 

Gordon,  Adam  Lindsay,  the  Poet  of  the 
Aust.-alian  Bush,  A.  P.  Martin  on.  Mur.  July 

Great  Men,  Dltt  of,  A.  J.  H.  Crespi  on,  Nat  R. 

Greeley,  Horace,  Boyhood  o',  T.  Temple  on. 

Chaut.July 
Ground  Renis,  Fair  Taxation  of,  R.  Hun'er  on, 

N  C.  July 

Gungunhina,  King.  D.  Doyle  on,  F  R,  July 
Gymnastics:  .    „,  -n.   i  * 

Compul8>ry   Physical   Education,    Eatl  tf 
Meathon,  N  AlR,  June 

Handel  Fes  ival.  First,  Hon.  R.  Edgcumbe  on.  i 

Nat  R.  July 
Handwritings  of  our  Kings  and  Queens,  >V.  J.  j 
Hardy  on,  L  H.  July  ^      „  ,  ,  I 
Heavenly  Foot  Society,  Sun  H.  July  ,     ^  > 
H-rtzka,  Dr.,  and  a  Competitive  Ltopii,  by  A. 

Ransom,  G  M,  July 
Hewson,  William.  As,  May 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  G.  W.  Curtis  on, 

Harp.  July 
Holy  Wells,  Ant.  July 
HjndurasCouiitr.vL.fe,  Cos  July 
Hyperboreans  of  To-day,  F.  PiCvost  on,  New  R. 
July 

IitarinaHarera.T  B.July  .    „  , 

India  :  Priinit.ve  Expediti  >ns  on  the  Border,  L. 
E.  Oliver  on.  F  R.  July 
The  Little  Wives  of  India,  by  Dr.  Emma  B. 

Ryder,  H  H.  June 
Th*  Industries  of  Ancient  India.  N  C.  Ju"y 
A  Colonial  Policy  fcr  India.  A  Q,  July 

Ing-^rsoU.  Colonel  R.  G.,  on  Is  Avarice  Trium- 
phant ?  N  A  R.  June 
Internatio  lal  Arbitration,  93 
IrrigaMon  Problem  of  the  North-West  (America) .  | 

by  J.  Realf,  jun..  A.  Ju.  e 
Iz4rd-huntingin  the  Spanish  Pyrenees,  P.  van 
Dyke  on,  Scrlb.,  July 

Japan :  ^  , 

The  Present  Religious  Crisis,  A  R,  Juna 
Starting  a  Parliament,  J.  H.  Wigmore  on. 
Scrib,  July 
Jews ;  ,  _ 

Advancement  of  the  Modern  Jcws  in  Europe. 

R.  O.  A.  Dawson  on,  S.  July 
The  Jews  in  the  Bible,  W  R.  J  ly 
Jon«s,  Henry  Arthur,  C  S  J,  July 
Journalism :  ^,      ,  . 

The  Chivalry  of  the  Press,  by  J.  Oliambers,  A. 

June  »  «  1  , 

English  and  Ame:icin  Newspap.T*,  A.  Bilch 
on,  Lipp,  July 

Kipling,  Rudvard. -The  Finest  Story  in  the 
World,-  C  R,  July 

Labour  :  Profit-sharing,  K  0.  July 
A  Labour  Inquiry,  H.  H.  Champion  on,  N  C. 
Ju'v 

The  fincycllcil.  M.  July 
Ltw  and  thf  Lawyers  : 

The  Bar,  Str,  J«>ne 
Lepers  of  India.  K  0,  J  uly 
Liddon.  Canon  :  ^  _ 

Profcs-or  W.  C.  Wilkin^n  on,  Hom  R,  Ju-e 
Lincoln,  A^.raham,  W  R.  July 

Horace  Greeley  on,  C  M,  July 
Linskill,  Miss,  John  Huf.on  on,  G  W,  July 
London :  ,     .  „    ,  ,  v  , 

Th^  Lighting  of  Lond  .n,  Lor  J  Raylcigh  and 

E.  Vine  n  on,  New  R,  JuW 
London -Past  and  Present.  W  R.  Ju  y 
Loudon— Sax*  n  and  Normtn.  W.  Besant  on, 
Harp.  July 

Lj-nchers  in  America.  Th  ?  Law  and,  by  G.  T. 

Curtis,  N  A  R.  June   

Lynn  City,  B.  A.  S  .art  on,  N  E  M.  Jun; 

MacJonaM,  Sir  John,  J.  G.  C.lm-r  on.  F  R 
Ju'y 

On  Imperial  Federation,  by  S.  B.  B  ulton. 
N  C,  July 

Magee,  ArcLbisliop,  Rev.  B.  Waugh  on,  Sun  M 
July 

Mnnipur,  A  Q,  July 
Marriage  and  the  M^r'iage  Laws 
Child  Marriiges,  s-.e  under  India 


Maupassant,  Guy  de,  Mdlle.  B'aze  de  Bury  on. 

New  R.  July 
Meran,  M.  Howitton,  G  W,  Ju  y 
M  teorological  Office,  Loudon,  H.  Clements  on, 

Tin.  July 
^<^*ico:  ,    „  « 

Outlawry  on  the  Border,  J.  E.  Pitcher  on, 
Scrib,  July  .      .  . 

Miles,  Gen.  and  his  Indian  Campaigns,  by  Major 

G.  W.  Ba'rd.  C  M.  July 
Mirabeau,  Mac.  July 

Missions:  .  . 

Ttie  Greatness  of  God  in  the  Slow  Chrlstiar.H- 
ing  of  the  Earth,  by  Canon  Stewait,  Ch  MlS 
L  July 

Molike,  Count  von.  L  H.  July 
Monte  Carlo  Ganiej,  E  I,  July 
.Morocc    A  Q,  Ju'y 

Captain  Rollestouon,  Nat.  R,  July 
Music  : 

The  First  Handel  Festival,  by  Hon.  R  BJg- 

cumbe,  Nat.  R.  July 
Jubilea  of  the  Totdc  So'.-fa  System,  by  J. 
Spencer  Curwen,  C  R,  July ;  G  W,  July 

Natura!  Hi^t^.ry:  Co'lecting  from  Nature,  by 

P.  A.  Gmham,  Long.  July 
Navies.  B^iti^h  and  For*  iga  : 
New  War  Shios  f  r  the  American  Navy,  B.  P. 

Tracy  on,  N  A  R.  June 
A'  the  Admiralty,  C  S  J,  July 
Su»  marine  Bo. ta  for  Coast  Defence,  by  W.  S 

Huglies,  Cos,  July 
Naval  Prize  In  War,  U  S  M,  July 
Newfoundlibd.  Lady  Blak^  on,  N  A  R.  Jun9 
Newman.  Cardinal : 

Philalethes,  by  W.  Ward,  C  R,  July 
Noith  Sea  Life,  Alex.  Gordon  on,  G  M.  Ju  y 
Nonliuojberland  :  A  Day's  Raid  into  Nortbum- 

lerland,  by  Prof.  Veitch,  Black,  July 
Norway:  A  Wi  .ter  Jaunt  to  Norway,  hj  Mra 
A.  Twe  d  e,  Mur,  July 
A  Sunday  in  Norway,  Q,  Jun? 
Nymegen  ;  It.  Blomfield  on,  E  I,  July 


OiipluM*,  I^Mrence,  Black.  July 

L.  J.  Jennings  on,  Mac,  July 

M  .  Harris  and  Mrs.  Ol'pliant,  by  Mrs.  A. 
PliillipN  Nat  R.  July 
Opium  :  A  Night  m  an  Opi'^m  Den,  Str  June 
Oitricli-farmlng  in  California,  E.  G.  Paul  on, 

Cos.  July 

PaoH,  Pa  quale  de.  W.  F.  Lord  on.  N  C,  Ju  y 

Paraguay.  T.  Child  on.  Harp,  July 

Paris:  The  Typical  Modern  City,  by  Albert 

Sliaw,  C  M,  July 
Parker,  Minerva.  Archl  ect.  H  M.  Jure 
Park*-!".  Sir  Henrv,  on  the  Union  of  the  Aus- 

tralias,  C  R,  July 
Parli-imeQtary  : 

Five  Years  t  f  Resolute  Government,  Nat  R. 
Ju  v  _  _ 

Pauper*  Immigration,  Sir  II.  Jeyes  oi,  F  R. 

July 

Pauptrtsm  and  the  Poor  L\w:  Self- Help  and 

Poor  Liw  Refc  nn.  A.  Pell  on,  Help,  July 
Peel,  Sir  Robeit,  Black.  JuV 
Peroxide  of  Hydrogen,  As.  May       ^    ,    .  ^ 
Persii  :  Pi  ogress  under  the  Present  Sfcab.  A  Q, 

PhilaMhes  (Cardinal  Newman),  by  W.  Ward, 

C  R.  July 
Pnoto^raphing  Fol lag*.  0,  July 
Phy^icil  Culture  :  B.  Checkley  on,  Lipp.  Ju'y 

Com  u  s  ry  Phvsical   Education,    Earl  o 
Mei'h  .  n.  N  A  R.  June ;  a  II  itional  Sys*»  m 
of  Phyalcd  Tfaini  ig,  F,  June 
Poetry  :  Some  Thoughts  on  Modern  Poetry,  by 

Lewis  Morris,  Mur,  July  .     _  _ 

P.»puIaiion:  C  nsus  of  1890  in  America,  F,  June 
P.  rtraiti  of  C  lebiities,  Str.  June 
Poit  Office,  Hwmours  of,  Str,  June 
P  es!,  see  under  Journalism 

Two  London  Prisons,  by  O.  Millla,  L  H, 
July 

Profit  Sharing.  K  0.  July 

PrfVchical  Research,  Prof.  W.F.  B  irrett  on.  G  W, 

July  «  X  . 

Public  R^coids  of  Great  Britain.  S.  Ju  y 
Punch  and  his  Arli8U,by  M.  H.Spielmann,C  R, 

Pifr'it^nism  Mess  geof,  for  this  Time,  by  B.  D. 

Mead,  N  E  M.  June 
Race  Problems     America : 

Indian  Girls  in  Indian  Sc'.iools,  by  E  aine 
Goodale,  H  M,  Jnue 
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fiaoe  Problemt  of  America,— emtxTiued, 
Black  America,  hj  Dr.  Aubrey,  Sun  H,  July 
A  Soothera  S  udy,  by  LiUi«  B.  C.  Wyman, 
N  E  M.  June 

Bailways : 

Glimpaet  of  the  Railroad  in  Hiatory,  by  Mrs. 
M.  J.  Lamb,  M  A  H,  June 
Beading,  Art  of,  as  applied  to  the  Clergy,  by 

A.  J.  D.  D'Orsey,  N  H.  July 
Bevereoce.  W.  Johnson  on,  P  M  Q,  July 
Bevolution,  Right  of.  Count  Tolstoi  on,*New  R. 


July 

Revolutionary  Measures  and  N^-g'ected  Crim.s, 

by  Prof.  J.  R.  Buchanan,  A,  Juue 
Rib?,  Denmark,  Sciib,  July 
Bjme: 

Underground  Christian  Rome,  byR.  Lsndani, 
A  M,  July 

The  Old  Uoam  aid  the  New.  by  W.  J.  Still- 
man,  A  M,  July 
Bowing  for  Women.  0.  July 
Russia:  Personal  Recollections  of  Four  Russians, 

by  Hon.  C.  K.  Tuokerman,  Mur,  July 
SabbatUai.  False  Prophet,  Mac,  July 
Sanitation  : 

National  Main  Drainage,  As,  May 

City  Sanitation  and  Healih  Omciali,  Com. 
June 

Sardinia,  Folk  Tales  of.  E.  S.  Uartland  on, 

G  M.July 
Sea  FeriU,  W.  J.  Gordon  f  n.  L  H.  July 
Servants  in  Australia.  W  R.  July 
ShadweU  Hospital  for  Children,    Hon.  Mrs. 

J.  S.  Wortlry  on.  Sun  M.  July 
Shaw,  Albert,  on  Paris.  C  M,  July 
Sherman,  Oen.,  Lord  Wo!seley  on,  U  S  M.  July 
ShiUaber,  B.  P.,  BUz.  A.  Allan  on,  N  E  M. 

June 
Shipping : 

Spee.l  in  Ocean  Steamers,  by  A.  B.  Seaton, 
Scrib,  July 
Shuttleworth,  Prof.,  G  F,  July 
Slaver? : 

G.  L.  Steams.  Anti-Slavery  Hero,  S.  H. 

Morse  on.  N  E  M.  June 
Slave  Insurrection  in  Virginia,  ia31.  Prof, 

S.  B.  Weeks  on,  M  A  H,  ^e 


Small  Holdings,  C  J.  July 

Society's  Exiles,  B.  O.  Flowtron.  A,  June 

Spencer,  Herbert,  and  his  Doctrine  of  IiiCon- 

ceivability,      Rev.  T.  B.  Allen,  A,  June 
Spiritual  Essence  in  Man,  Euw.  Clodd  on.  New 

R.  July 

Statesman  Wanted,  by  Prof.  C.  Bansome,  C  R, 

July 

Stearns.  Geo.  L..  Anti-Slavery  Hero,  8.  H. 

Morse  on,  N  E  M.  June 
Srool  Ball  and  How  to  Play  it,  GOP,  Jnly 
Switzerland : 

The  Neutrality  of  Sw'.tzer^ind,  by  W.  D. 
McCracsan,  A  M,  July 

Tallejrrand  and  Poaterity,  by  C.  R.  Oorson,  LIpp. 

July 

Tasmania,  A  Q,  J  uly 
Telegraph : 

Early  Days  of  the  First  Telegraph  Line,  by 
S.  Vail,  N  EM,  June 
T«de^raphy,  by  Bishop  R.  Courtenay,  Black. 

Temperance :  A  Modern  Crusade,  C.  C.  Waddle 

on,  Cos,  July 
Thackeray,  W.  M.,  G.  Bamett  Smith  on,  S, 

July 

Theological  Evolution :  W.  M.  W.  CaU  on,  W  R. 
July 

Thompson,  Elizabeth.  Philanthropist.  Chaut. 
July 

Thrift  in  England.  Canon  Blackley  on,  G  W. 
July 

Tintoret.  W.  R.  Thayer  on.  A  M.  July 
Tolstoi.  Count,  on  the  Right  of  Revolution, 


New  R.  July 
Toole.  J.  L  ,  Por 

Trout-flshitig  In  the  Laurentides,  Cos.  July 

_  .       ..      ..   ^    .  -  ^  ~  Ju 


Portraits  of,  Str,  June 


Tudor.  Elizabeth,  Saiah  Tytler  on,  GOP,  July 
Turkey : 

White  Slavery  in  Turkey,  Hon.  C.  K.  Tucker- 
man  on.  New  R,  July 

Unconscious.  Philosophy  of,  by  Rev.  F.  H.  John- 
son. A  R,  June 

United  States : 
Race  Problems,  see  under  Race 


Ujiited  States— eonf/nireif. 
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Levant.  II.   D.  Demd  jiad^s. 

London  Quarterly.  July.  49. 

The  Oxford  Movement.  (D  an  Church's 
Bx>k  nnd  Cardinal  Newman's  Corres- 
pondenc*. 

Unwned  Increment. 

Jenny  L<nd. 

Dr.  Luthardt's  Recollections. 
Rev.  J.  G.  Wood. 

The  Present  SUte  of  Old  Testament 

Study. 
Port  Royal. 


Mind.  July.  3j. 

Tbe  Problem  of  Psychology.  B.  W.  Scrip- 
ture. 

Tie  PhyirtcalBts  sof  Pleasure  and  Pain. 

I.   H.  R.  Marshall. 
Sobopenhaner's  Criticism  of  Kant.  W. 

CAHwell. 

On  tbe  Origin  of  Music.  R.  Wallaschek 

and  Pro*.  J.  McK.  CatteU. 
Tbe  C  vafflotent  of  External  Reality.  Prof. 

J.  Mark  Baldwin. 

Monist.  July.  3s.  6d. 

Psychology  of  Conception.  J^mes  Sully. 

Tbe  Right  of  Evolution.    M.  D.  Conway. 

A  Convicted  AnarohUt's  Reply  to  Pro- 
fessor Lombroso.   Michael  Schwab 

The  Principle  of  Welfare.  Prof.  Harald 
Hdffding 

Tb«  Criterion  of   Ethics  an  Objective 

Reality.  Editor 
On  Thought  and  Language.    Prof.  F. 

MixMiiller 
Pedagogics  in  Cierminy.  Christian  Uffer. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  July.  2s.  6d. 

Notes  OQ  Hebrew  and  Jewish  Inscriptions. 

Professor  Clermont-Ganneiu. 
Ruins  of  a  Church  on  the  Skull  Hi  1. 

J  e<  usalem.  Prof.  T.  H.  Le  wis. 

Photographic  Quarterly.  July.  2s. 

Snail  we  Renounce  ?  George  Davison. 
Whit  to  Photograph.  P.  if.  Newmin. 
Toning  of  Imiges.   Clemont  J.  Leaper. 
Aut>type  Printing  in  Pigments.   G.  H. 
James. 

In  Holland  witli  a  Camera.    Bdwi  i  H. 

Jeffrey. 
C  tmpositi'm.  John  Andrews. 
Tbe  OpticU  Ltntem  as  an  Aid  in  Tetch- 

ing— The  Lantern  and  the  Manipulation 

of  It.  0.  H.  Bothamley. 

Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review. 
J uly.  83  cents. 

Oilvinism  and  Confessional  Revision.  A. 
Kuvper. 

Tbe  *'  Chambre  Ardente  "  under  Henry  II. 
Henry  M.  Biird. 

Tbe  BthtcAl  Antecedents  of  the  Bnglisb 
Druna.  TheoioreW.  Hunt. 

Mr.  George  Adam  Smith's  Isaiah.  George 
C.  M.  Douglas. 

Recent  DogmUic  thought  in  Germany. 
Adolpb  Zahn. 

Tolstoi  as  a  Reformer.  John  H.  Worces- 
ter, jun. 

Tbe  Barrier  Act  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 

WilUam  Henry  Roberts. 
The  Inaugural  Address  of  Professor  Briggs 

Talbot  W.  Chambers. 
The   Presbyterian   (General  Assembly 

Benjamin  fi.  Wxafleld. 

Proceedings    of    the   Society  for 
Psychical  Research.  July.  2s.  dd. 

On  Alleged  Movements  of  Objects  with- 
out Clontaot,  Occurring  not  in  the 
Pres  nee  of  a  Paid  Medium.  F.  W.  H. 
Myers. 

Bxperim^ts  in  Clairvoyance.  Dr.  Alfred 
Bftokm&n. 

A  Case  of  Double  Consdousness.  Richard 
Hodgson. 

On  Spirit  Photographs :  A  Reply  to  Mr. 
A.  R.  Wallace.   Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick. 

Quarterly  Review.  July. 

Memoir  of  John  Murray. 

Plautusand  H<s  Imitators. 

Sir  Robert  Peel's  Correspondence. 

Lincolnshire. 

TaUeyrand. 

The  Making  of  Germany. 
Medieval  Athens. 
The  L«ter  Jansenlsts. 
Giovanni  MorellL  ^ 
Conflict  between  Cajfiuf  imd  LiJ»wl  ^ 
Digitized  bvVjTjQvLC 
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Reliquary    July.  2t.  6d. 
Village  Antiquities.    Bev.  P.  H.  Ditoh- 
field. 

Notes  on  the  Smaller  OathedrAl  Churches 
of  Ireland.   (Illu!.)  II. 

Scottish  Review.  July.  4i. 
The  Oriental  Jews.    Major  C.  R.  Conder. 
A  Publisher  and  Hts  Friends. 
Philosophy  of  Religion.    R.  M.  Wenley. 
Tne  L.'gfcnd  of  Arcnangel  Leslie.    T.  G. 
Law. 

Miueral  LoMet  and  Royalties.  Ben 
Taylor. 

Certain  NaMonal  Nimes  of  the  Aborigines 
of  the  British  Is  es.  Professor  John 
Rhys. 

Goetoe's  Faast  and  Modem  Thought. 

M.  Kaufmann. 
Laurence  Oliphan*^^. 

Tne  Scotch  Ploughmen's  Union  anl  fts 
Reforms.  J.  Q.  Dow. 
Shakespeariana.  &o  cents.  Ju^y. 

Toe  Snakespearian  Bntouiage.  (lUus.) 
Horace  P.  Uarman. 

The  Editors  of  Stiak«SDeare.  XX.  Alex- 
ander Djc^.  Wm.  H.  Fleming. 

Shakespeare  Sjcieties  in  New  York  City. 


AMERICAN. 

Andover  Review.  July.  35  cents. 
The  Relation  ot  the  Church  to  Modem 
Sdenliflc  Tnooght.    Profeaaor  Joseph 
LeConte. 

John  WilUamson  Nevhi.  Rev.  William  F. 
Faber. 

The  Snn's  Song.  Professor  Charles 
Sprague  Smith. 

"Cbrisiian  Bthlcs"  and  "The  Simple 
Gospel."  Rev.  Charles  F.  Carter. 

Sjcialum  and  Spiritual  Progress— A 
Speculation.  Miss  Vi<ia  D.  Ssudder. 

The  Proceedings  against  Professor  Briggt. 
The  Editor. 

A  General  View  of  Missions.  SH»nd 
Series.  India.  Rev.  Charles  a  Star- 
bock. 

Arena.  July.  50  cents. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Frontispiece. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmts.  George  Stewart, 

D.C.L.,  LL.D. 
Plutocraov  and  Sacbb  ry  in  New  York. 

Edgar  Fawcett. 
Sooukl  the  Government  Control  the 

Railways?  C.  Wool  Davis. 
The  Unknown.  II.  Camiile  Flaramarlon. 
The  S«is«  and  American  Constitntions. 

W.  D.  McCrackan. 
The  Tyranny  ot  All  the  Peop'e.  RfV. 

Francis  Bellamy. 
Revolutionary  Mnt^nres  and  Nf^gl«>cted 

Crimes,    ll.     Prof.    Joseph  K^des 

Buchanan. 
iEonianPanlsbmeLt.  Rev.  W.  £.  Manley, 

D.D. 

The  Negro  Question.  Prof.  W.  S.  Sca^ 
borough. 
Chautauquan.  Auicust. 
Old  Chautauqua  Day4.  (lllus.)  TbeDdori 
L  Flood. 

Flving  by  Means  of  Electricity.  Prof. 

John  Trowbridge.  ^ 
Illustration  ani  Our  Il'ustrators.  0.  M. 

Fairbanks. 
What  Shall   be  Taxed?    Edward  W. 

Bemis. 

American  Spirting  on  the  Seas.  J.  H. 
Mandlgo. 

African  Myths  and  L^ends.  Heli  C  ate- 
lain. 

The  Physical  and  the  Mental  in  Hypno- 
tism. Alfred  Fouillee. 

Travelling  in  Provincial  France.  Eliza- 
beth Robins  Pennell. 

England  in  the  EiichtecLth  Century. 
Eiward  A.  Freeman. 

A  Debate  hi  Germany ;  the  W..mui's  PeU- 
tion  in  the  Reichstag  at  Wdmar. 

Cosmopolitan.  August. 
According  to  St.  John.    Story.  (lUus.) 
Amdlie  Rives. 


ThM  Ducal   town  of  D'Uzes.  (Illus.) 

T:.omatA.  Janvier. 
The  Dukeded.    (Illus.)    C.  S.  Pelham- 

Clinton. 

The  C  -urt  Jesters  of  England,  (llluf.) 
Toe  Woman's  Press  Club  of  Ne*  York. 

(Illiis.)   Jannie  Aym  r  Matt'cwf. 
The  John  Hopkins'^  Uuivirsitj.  (Illus.) 

Di^niel  Coit  Gilnian. 
Piotor'al  Journalism.   (Illus.)  Valerian 

Gribayecbff. 
GaniMlug  in  High  Life.  (Illus.)  Adam 

BadtfdU. 

Prince  Bismarck.  (Illus.)  Murat  Hal- 
stead. 

Educational  Review.  July,  is^fd. 
Kel  g_uus  Inslrucilon  In  State  Schools.  J. 

L.^ptlding. 
The  American  High  Schools.    II.  Ray 

Greene  Huling. 
The  Funct'on  of  Literature  in  Elementary 

Schools. 

R«ceot  School  Legislation  in  the  United 

States.  W.  B.  Sbaw. 
Contempirary  Educational  Tnought  in 

Fiance. 

A  Proposed  Training  College  for  Teachers 
at  Ox  ord. 

Homiletic  Review.  July.  Is. 

Culture  in  iu   Relation  to  Preaching. 
^    Proftssor  J.  O.  Murray. 
The  Present  Status  of  the  Divorce  Ques- 
tion. Rev.  SamuetHnke. 
Act  ion  and  AcUng.  J.  Spencer  Kennedy. 
The  Kingship  of  Jesus.   R.  W.  Dale. 
European  Department.  J.  W.  H.  Stucken- 
berg. 

Magazine  of  American  History.  July, 
so  cents. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Canada.  lU  C  -n- 
gresa  in  HUtoric  Montreal.  May  27-£0, 
1891.  (Illus.)  Mrs.  Mirtha Lamb. 

The  Fa!ry  Isle  of  Mackinac  (Illus.)  Rfcv. 
Wllluun  C.  Richards. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine.  Hon.  William  L. 

Ttf  roy*^  ks.  Sonnet.  Canline  EHza- 
lethNortou. 

Missionary  Review  of  the  World.  July. 
25  cents.  ^  ^ 

Mi'sionary  Money- Quality  and  Quan- 
tity. Rev.  A.  J.  Gordon. 

Letters  from  Abroad.  II.  Herrahut : 
The  Home  of  Moravian  M  ssipns.  Dcie- 
van  L.  Pierson.  _         «     .  , 

The  RelaUon  of  the  Young  Peoples 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavovr  to  the 
Church.  Rev.  F.  E.  Clark. 

The  Miracle  of  Mission*.  H«wviian 
Islands. 

Tne  Politiqal  Check  in  Japan.  Rev.  D.  S. 

Spencer.  ^     „       . « 

Sball  Islam  Rule  Africa.  Rev.  Samuel  C. 

Barnes. 

The  Proposed  Exposition  of  Mission*.  The 
Editor. 

New  England  Magazine.July,  25  c^nts. 
Toe  State  of  Maine.   Hon.  Neisou  D  ng- 
ley,  ionr. 

The  Municipal  Threat  in  National  Poli- 
tics. John  Caleman  Adams. 

Her  in  all  things.  Potm.  Philip  Bourke 
Marston.  ,  , 

Toe  Na^ural  Bridge  of  V  rginia. 
Katherine  Loomis  Pa»  sons.  _ 

Tue  Daisies.  Poem.  C.  Gordon  Rogers. 

The  City  of  the  De  id .  Laurens  Mavnara. 

A  Brief  for  Continental  Unity,  Walter 
Blackoam  Harte.    .    .   „  „ 

Sshliemann's  Dlsowveries  in  Hellas.  J.  L. 

Emerson's  Vicws  on  Reform.  Wm.  M. 
Salter. 

Our  Day.  July.  » oenti.        _  . 
The  Expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Russia. 
The  Manifold  Worth  of  the  Sabbath.  R;iV. 

Wilbur  F.  Crafts.  ,    , , 

The  Wickc'ness  of  LloensiCig  the  Liquor 

Traffic.  Joseph  Cjok. 
Unsolved  Southern  Pioblems.  Joseph 

Cjok.  ,  ^  , 

General  Sherman's  D^ath.  Joseph  Cook. 


Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine  July, 
30  ceiit«. 

Notes  on  Landscipes.   F.  L.  PiJitr. 


INDIAN  AND  COLONIAL. 

National  Magazine.  May    l  rupee 
OutllPes  if  Hindu  Celebrities.   By  Ad 
I  n^r. 

Sir  Chirles  ElUott :  Hostangabad  Settle- 
ment. 

POLISH. 

July. 

The  Polish  Review  (Cracow). 
After  Taentv  five;  Reflections  upon  the 
Pa»t  and  .Present.    Count  Stan.  Tar 
nowskl. 

The  Universal  Review  (Cracow). 
The  Hindoos  and  their  Religion.  II.  Rev. 

Lad  slas  Zaborski. 
The  Historical  Development  of  Nihilism 

in  Russia.   Rev.  Stan.  Za!emki. 

The  Literary  and   Scientific  Guide 

(Lemberg). 
Geographical  Sketches  of  tlie  Kar  pathians. 

A.  Rehman. 
An   Englishman's    (E\nes  Morrisons, 

1853.)  Notes  of  hisTn^tU  >n  Poland.  A. 

Krauthar. 

Andrew  Edward  Koi mian's  Letters,  1830- 
1&64. 

On  Cburch  O  ganlsation  in  Poland  until 

theXlIth.  Dr.  W.  Ktntre^nski- 
The  Warran  Library.         .  , 
English  Opinion  ou  Fr.  Chopin  s  Life  and 

Work.  L.Zelenski. 
The  Mortgaged  Lands  in  Russian  Poland. 

John  Bloch. 
Enklish  Writers  and  thehr  Critics.  E.  S. 

Naganowski. 

FRENCH. 

L'Initlatlon.  Ju^y.  itr. 
A  Profound  State  of    Hypnotism  and 

CerebmlLocilisation.  A.  de  Rochas. 
Psych  c  Force.  Leme.  le. 
Death.   Dr.  Carl  Du  Prel. 
The  Life  of  a  Dead  Man. 
Revue  d'Art  Dramatlque.    July  15. 
1  f r.  25  c 

Don  Juan  and  Done  Elviri.  E.  Thier.  y . 
M  le.  Saint-Val,  1743-1830.   P.  Pour.  t. 
The  Art  Orphanage.    (For  the  orphan 

daughters  of  artists.) 
Summer  Performances.  P.  Vebvr. 

Revue  Encyclopedlque.  July  16.  1  fr. 
The  Anti- Slavery  Conference  at  Brussels, 

with  Map  of  Africa. 
Guns  in  the  Armies  of  Europe.  (Illus.) 

Revue  Generale.  Julv. 
The  French  Catholic  Econom  sts  and  the 

Social  Ques- ion.  C.Clement. 
Anti-Slavery  In  Africa,  (borate  H.  d  L  rsel. 
Revue  de  THypnotisme.  July.  76c. 
The  Society  01  Hypnology. 
Hvpno  ic   Treatment   Of  Dipsomania. 

Dr.  H.  Neilson.  _    „  ^.  ,^ 

Hypnotism  and  Hvsterics.  Dr.  Babmski. 
Hypnotism  from  the  Medico-Legal  Point 

of  View.   Dr.  G.  Ballet. 

Revue  des  Revues.  July-  1  . 
Tlc  Ai t  Orphanage.   Marie  Laurtnt. 

L*Universite  Catholique.  July  16. 

K  l»Kiou8  Instruction  In  Secondary  J£du- 
cation.   C.  Dement  hon. 

The  Administration  of  the  French 
Colonies.   C.  Chabatid-Am  ult. 

On  the  Teaching  or  History  In  the  Free 
Colleges.   F.  Robiou.  ^ 

The  Discovery  of  America  and  the  Ety- 
mology of  the  Name. 
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THE  MORE  NOTABLE  ARTICLES  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 


Advance.  August.  Id. 
The  Polytechnic  Trip  to  Norway.  Mrs. 

UuKhPnce  Hughet. 
Liturgical  S  rvice.  Mrs.  Sheldon  Amos. 

All  the  World    August.  6d. 

Help:  The  Cry  of  a  Troubled  Soul. 
Qeneral  Booth. 

On  the  Farm  Colony.  Eileen  Douglas. 

Gdttiog  into  Italy.  Maj  >r  Whitmore. 

Social  Salvation  lo  S  wtaw.  By  e  Com- 
mandant. 

Amateur  Work   August.  41. 
A  Drawing-Room  Overmantel.  (Hln8.) 
Colour  Pnotjgraphy.   H.  A.  B,  Bcunet^. 

ArffOSy.  August. 
The  Bretons  at  Home.  Charles  W-  Wood. 

Astrolofirers'  Magazine,  August.  4a. 
On  Pre-Natsl  and  Post-Natal  Direc'ions. 

Atalanta.  August,  dd. 
Illostrations    from    Wagnsr's    O  e'-'ts. 

No.  II.  Tannhauier.  R  ginald  SAvagf. 
Bdge  Hill  and  Compton  Winyates.  Julia 

OartwHght.   With  many  illustrations. 
Iq  the  Sunnv  South  cf  FrancK.    C.  J. 

WlUis.  Illustrated  by  P.  H.  N.  wman. 

Atlantic  Mont||ly.  August,  it. 
A  Dii-'uted  Correspondence.    (St.  Paul 
andSeneci.)  Haniet  Waters  and  Louise 
Do^se. 

Two  Little  Drummers.   (Natural  History 

Article.)  Olive  Thome  Miller. 
General  Sherman.   Jobn  C.  Kopes 
The  Queen's  Closet  Opened.  (A  R-'cefp*- 

BooK  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.) 

Alio  Morse  Barle. 
The  Reform  of  the  Senate.    Wendell  P. 

Garrison. 

Six  C-'ntaries  of  Self-Governmf nt.  W.  D. 
McCracka?!. 

Banker's  Magazine.  Augus^.  3s. 
Foreign  Bxctiang;s. 
City  Bditors.  With  PorlralU. 

Blackwood's  Masrazine.  August.  2s.  6d. 
Sir  John  Micdunald.    Mattin  J.  Griffid. 
Cookery. 

Studies  in  Tact'cal  Progress  during  t*ie 

last  Twenty-five  Years. 
Nanaes  In  Novels. 

Woodcock,  Snipe,  and  Cloyir.    A  Son 

of  the  Marshes. 
Mnemosynp.      Sr  Harhert  M.ixirell. 

Bart.,  M.P. 

Boy*s  Own  Paper.  August.  6J. 
Seuide  Birds  as  Pets.    (Ill us.)  W.  T. 
Greene. 

How  to  Set  Buttf  rflles  and  Muths.  Rtrv. 

Theodore  Wo  d. 
How  I  became  a  Botanist.     R.v.  J. 

Vaughan. 

Casseirs  Family  Magazine  August. 

That  Little  Woman.  New  Serial.  Ida  J. 
Lemoo. 

River  Birds.  (Illus.)  M.  G.  Watkins. 
Hereditary  Traits.  A*exsnder  Qargtll. 

Casseirs  Saturday  Journal.  August.  6d. 
A  Day  in  Je^riaiul.  (tiius.) 
A  Chat  with  Sir  EdAin  ArooH,  K  C.S.I. 
(Illus.) 

Mr.  George  duM«u-ie  atHotnr.  cHlui.) 

Century  Magazine.  Au  U3^  is.  4d. 
The  German  Emper  r.   (I.ius  )  Fuuitney 
Bigelow. 

Thou   Reignest  Still.     Poem.     L  ulie 

Ctiandler  Moulr-on. 
Thumb-nail  Sketches:  Mog'a-hen.  (Iltu  .) 

George  Wh*rton  Ed  *ard«. 
On  the  dtudy  of  Ten'»ys  n.   Henry  Van 

Dtke. 

The  Press  as  a  News  Ga'hcer.   Wil  i^m 

Henry  So-ith. 
The  Eleventh  H  ur  Lahcu  cr.    L  Gray 

Noble. 


Lif^on  the  S  ^uth  Shoal  Lightship.  (Illus,) 

Gus  av  Kobbe. 
Phy  in  Province:  The  Grind  A-rival  cf 

tht  Bulls.  (Illus.)  Josepn  Prjinell. 

Chambers's 'Journal  Augutt.  7d. 
Beun-Trawliog. 
Irrigation  in  I  idla. 
Musicil  Myths.  J.  F.  Rowbothsm. 

Church   Missionary  Intelligrencer. 
August.  6d 
Mi«si  >ns    and    Giyilization.     Bey.  G. 
Easor. 

The  Parochial  Clergyman  in  reference  to 
Foreign  Mi *fionary  Work.  Rev.  Canon 
J.  AlUn  Smitb. 

Clergyman's  Magazine-  August.  6d. 
Past  ir  in  Parisb.  II.    Rev.  H.  0.  G. 
Moule. 

Our  Confirjnation  Class.  Lesson  IV.  Rey. 
Canon  ^Vynue. 

Imputed  (iuilt.  Very  Rev.  G.  A.  Chad- 
wick,  D.D. 

Coming  Day.  Augusf^.  31. 

Godtt  SAUits. 

Who  Was  Jehovah  f  J.  Page  Hopps. 
The  Ph!llstiuis(n  of  Handel's  *'  MeMlah." 

Cornhlil  Magazine.  A.uguit.  6d. 
tiome  Pagan  iiipitaphs. 
High  Life. 
Sparrows  Poem. 
Seasonable  Weather. 

English  Illustrated.  August,  ed. 
GejrgeWiism.  (Illus.)  J  *hn  Todhonter. 
Tewkesbury  Abbey.  (Illos.)  Very  Rev. 

the  Dran  of  Gloucester. 
Dickens  and  Punch.     (Illus.)     F.  G. 

K<tton. 

O  d  L^udma^'ks.  (Illus.)  Dewey  Batei. 
The  Russo-Jewish  Immigrant.  (lUus.) 
Rev.  S.  Singer. 

Expositor.  August.  Is. 
Interpretation  of  the  Life  of  the  Barly 

Cuurch.   Rev.  W.  Look. 
On  the  Moral  Charac'^r  of  Pseudonymons 

Books.   Rev.  Prof.  J.  S.  Caodish. 
Loit  vr  Latent  Powers  of  the  Five  Sens<  s, 

with  Relation  to  II.  Kings,  vi.  8-17 

p-nd  St.  Luke  zxxlv.  13-35.   Rev.  Alex. 

G  osart. 

G  'd  not  the  Author  of  Bvil,  but  of 
Good.  Rev.  Samuel  Cox. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.  August,  is. 

Captain  Kt  ty :  a  Salvationist  Sketch. 
Siory.   Lilllas  Wassermann. 

Summer  Beverages  for  Fat  People.  Dr. 
N.  B.  Yorke-D.vies. 

Fo  vers  and  the  Poets.  Spenoer  Moore. 

A  R  ill  <4ray  Centre.  (Crewe.)  John  San- 
some. 

Some  English  Exp*et!vas.  Thomas  H.  B. 
Grahim. 

The  Cry  of  the  Saxon.  Poem.  M.  A. 
Curtois. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.  August.  6d. 
Tnt»  friviiegei  of  Poveriy.    A  Middle- 

Aged  Woman. 
Landscape  Sketching. 
Elizabeth  Will  mghby    Edward  Walford. 
la    India  with   2i-dlcal  Missionaries. 

Hon.  Bmily  Kiniiiird. 

Good  Words.  August.  6d. 
Tiie  Common  Fate  of  All  Things  Fahr. 

Poem.   August  i  Webster. 
A  Walk  through  Canterbury.   Hon.  and 

RtiV.  Cauou  Freraantle. 
Life  in  Homer'i  Time.  Andrew  Ltng. 
Meran.   II.   Margaret  Howitt. 
Uist.»rio   ai  d    Genre  Pictures.    A  ch- 

dracori  Firrar. 
A  ch  bishop  Mig«)e.   Rev.  C^n  m  McDon- 

ne  I. 

A'gul's  Dirk  Companion.  William  Can- 
ton 

Failed.   Poem.   A.  H.  Begbie. 

Harper's  Magazine.  August. 
N-^  ZtraUiia.   (Illus  )   G.  M.  Gran^. 
Wnat  is  Inheritance  ?    Dr.  Andrew  Wil- 


Some  American  Riders.   (Illus  )  Colonel 

Theodore  Ayrault  Djdge. 
Glimpses    of    West  rn  Architecture. 

Chicago  —  I.    (Illus.)  Montgomery 

Schuyler. 
Luck.  A  Story.  Mark  Twain. 
Lord  Byron's  Early  School  Days.  Prof. 

W.  G.  Bl*ikle. 
In  the  High  Tower.  Poem.  Kate  Putnam 

Osgood. 

London -Plantagenet.  I,  Ecclesiastical. 
(Illus.)  Walter  Besant. 

Household  Words.  Augu.t.  6 J. 
Mountmell  ck  Work. 
The  Music  Studtnt  in  Germiny 

Indian  Magazine  and  Review.  August, 
dd. 

The  National  Indian  Association  in  India. 
Struggles  of  a  Hindu  S indent  in  coming 

to  England. 
Anniversary    of     Pundita  Ramabai's 

Widow's  Home. 

Irish  Monthly.  August.  6d. 
St.  Aloysius.  Model  of  Youth.  Rev.  W.  A. 
Sutton. 

Child    Life    in    Shakespeare's  Playi. 
Montagu  L.  Gi  'J^n. 

King's  Own.  August  6d. 
'le  Akesbury  Abbey.   Rev.  A.  M.  Nickalls. 
Aged  Pilgrims.  0.  0.  A.  Cooper. 
Sir    Henry    Rawlini03.    Bilss  K.  E. 
Howarth. 

Knowledge.  August. 
Gnats,  Midges,  and  Mosquitoes.  By  E.  A. 
BuLler. 

Lunar  and  Terrestrial  Volcanoes.  By  H. 
N.  Hutchinson. 

Ladies'  Treasury.  August  7d. 
Ruins  of  tbe  Temple  of  Iiis,  in  Pompeii, 
Italy.  (Illus.) 
Leisure  Hour.  August.  6d. 
Commons  and  Commoners.    (Article  on 
Open   Spaces   and    "Waste  Lands.") 
(IUu».) 

A  Noble  Mother.  (The  Mother  of  the 

Strozzl.)   (Illus.)   Helen  Zimmem. 
The   Handwriting  of   Oar  Kings  and 

Queens.  Georgi  IV.,  Queen  Caroline, 

Princess  Coarlotte.  With  Facsimiles. 

W.  J.  Hardy. 
The  Great  Canadian  Sir  John  Maodonald. 

With  Portra't. 
The  Cricket  of  This  Year. 
Louise  Soheppler  and  tbe  First  Creche. 

L.  G.  S^guin. 
Rebecca    and    Her    Daughters.  (The 

"Rebecca   Riots"   in  Sou'h  Wales). 

James  Mason. 

Llppincott's  Magazine.  August,  is. 
A  Daughter's  Heart.    Complete  Novel. 

Mn.  Lovett  Cameron. 
Thoreau  and  His  Biographers.  Samuel 

Arthur  Jones. 
Walt  Whitman's  Birthday.  Horace  L. 

Traubel. 

My  Adventure,  with  Edgar  Allan  Pee. 

Julian  Hawtho'-ne. 
Walt  Whitman's  Last.  Walt  Whltm  .n. 

Little  Folks.  AugU't.  6d. 

My  Jewel  Casket  Sunday  Talks. 
London  Phonographer.  July.  3d. 

M<»s  Etbel  Dickens.  Interv<enr. 
Longman's  Magazine.  August.  6d. 

Archbishop  Talc  of  Canterbury. 

A  K  H  B 

The  Strange  Instincts  of  Cattle.    W.  H*. 

Hudson. 
Lucifer.  July.  Is.  6d. 
The  Progress  ot  a  "  D  «d  Delusion." 
H.  P.  D.— in  Memoriam.     William  Q. 

Judge,  and  several  others. 
Theosophy  and  the  Law  of  Population. 

Annie  B  sant. 
The  True  Church  of  Christ  (continued). 

J.  W.  Brodie  Innes. 
Fragments  from  an  Indian  Note  Bjok. 

K.  P.  Mukherji. 
The  Esoteric  Christ  (continued).  Edward 
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Lad  gate  Monthly.  August.  3t. 
lue  v>vai.    cluud.)   C.  W.  A'cock, 
A  Bank  H  >lid4y  at  the  Crystal  P^lac  . 
(lUu  .)   Fecy  Graham. 

Haemillan's  Magazine.  Aogust.  is. 

A  First  Family  uf  T^sajara.  X^ew  Sorial. 

Biet  Harte. 
W«tt aninkter  Abbey.  A .  E.  Sbreet. 
B^at  Loth  an  Twenty  Yean  Ago.   A.  O. 

Bradley. 

The  Datohman  at  Hame.  Charles  Kd- 
wardes. 

A  HaI  Tartaria.  A.  R.  Hope  Mancrieff 
Jlelia*s  Ma^razine.  July.  Id. 
Life  in  a  C^uai  Ward. 

Monthly  Packet.  Aufrust.  Is. 
Oreek  Fureronuers  ut  Cnrist.   Bev.  Peter 
Lilly 

Fiofcer  Pi>8t4  in  Faery  Land.  Christabel 

R.  Co.eridge 
Month.  Au^t.  2s. 
Cuufessio  Viatoris.   C.  Kegan  Paul. 
Fr<:e  Education.  Edtcor. 
Laurenoe  Orphan'.    R  y.  Svdney  F 
S-nfth. 

St.  William  of  Perth  and  R  Chester.  A 
Saint  omitted  bf  Butler.  R-v.  T.  B 
Bridgett.  C.SS.R. 

The  Apology  of  Anstides.  Rev  Herbert 
Lucas. 

Some  recent  Studi-^  nn  the  Solar  Spec- 
tram.  Aioysius  L.  Coiiie 

Katural  and  Super aatural  M)rals.  Rev. 
Joseph  Ricka^. 

The  Catholic  Confere  ce,  1891.  James 
Britten. 

Murray's  Magazine   August,  is. 

Xwo  Visiu  to  Liie  West  Coasts  tf  Con- 
naught.  M  ss  Balfour. 
Howtne  Poor  Live.  W.  M  .rris  O  »Uei. 
Eiseaa^  and  the  Wartburg.  Florence 

Blye  Norris. 
Toackeray's  Portra'ts  of  Himstlf.  George 
Somes  Layard. 
Nature  Notes.  JuTy.  2^ 
TUe  Kew  Museums.   J.  R.  Jackson. 
8  >me  Loudon  Birds.   A.  Hjite  Macpher- 
s  m. 

The  Imperial  Destruction  of  K^w  Ait, 
(lllu».)   A-chlt)ild  CUrke. 

Newbery  House  Magazine-  A'lguit.  is. 
iJisDop  Biytb  and  tne  Caurch  Mii8loaa«'y 

S  -ciety.  R^v.  Has keti -Smith. 
Bib/loniao  Life  in  the  Timeof  Ncbuchid- 

nezzar.  Hev^.  A.  H.  Sayce. 
Ar«  the  PUneU  Habitable  ?  J.  E.  Gore. 
*'  The  Sinless  Conception  of  th^  M  >tb«fr 

of  G  jd." 

A  Buddhist  Chnrob  Service  In  Ceylon. 
DavilKer. 

Onward  and  Upward.  August. 
The  late  Laiy   Kosebjry.  Principal 
Donaldson. 
Outing.  August.  6J. 
iiiK  iiuaae  in  Coljnido.  (I  lus.)  Ernest 
In^eraoU. 

Fyir  Days' Sirordfishing.    (Illus.)  Rev. 

Wm.  C.  Gayn  r. 
Yacht  Clubs  of  the  Bist.    (Iilus.)  Cipt. 

A.  J.  Kennedy. 
Photographic  Reporter.  J uly.  Is 
Pb'>iograony  by  t'le  Magnesium  Fluh- 

light    Harvey  BAr*on. 
Bikonogen  v  Pyro.  B.  Jumeiux. 
SutveyWork.   W.  J.  R-dd. 
Stiver,  PUtinum,  and  Carbon  Printing 

T.ejreticall/  C^naidered.   H.  F.  Lm- 

caster.  M.D. 
Pno'o- Micrography:  Its  History,  De- 
velopment, and  Application.    O-  V. 

DarbysL  ir^. 
Legitimate  Ph;tography.    G.  F.  Bl  ick- 

mire. 

D.'velop'ng  (Dry  Pla*e).  J.  H.  Allc  >tt. 

Kxp  rien  taD  «et;  Puotograpny  inlc^ly. 
G.  E.  Th.>mp*on. 
Phrenological  Magazine.   Aigust.  6d. 

Sjggestiitu  towa  d4  otitalning  an  Im- 
proved Pnrenolo^itMl  Nom^ncllt are.  I. 

R^aiinis^eQC!«nf  L  N.  Favr'e.'. 

Curiosities  ia  Memory. 


Primitive  Methodist  Magazine.  A'l^ust. 
tkl. 

Premiers  of  the  Victorian  Ag-:  Lori 
Sal'sbu  y.   (lilus.)   Ralpb  Su.e.ds. 

Quiver.  August.  6d. 
Flowers  and  Flower  Girls  In  London.  G. 

Holden  Pike. 
The  Homei  of  So-  e  Foreign  Reformers. 

S.  W.  Kershaw.  F.6.A. 
With  the  Campers-Out.   F.  M  U  >  mes. 

Scottish  Geographical  Magazine  Ju  y. 

1  .  tJd. 

Briuunic  Confedt  ration.  II.  The  Phy- 
sical and  PuiiUcal  Basi«  of  Nati  ual 
Uaity.   Kd<vara  A.  Freeman. 

Mippiug  and  Plaoe-Kames  of  Ia<Mi. 
James  Burgess. 

T  e  O'tQo^riiphy  of  A'rlcm  Name*  and 
tbe  Principles  of  Nomenclature.  W.  A. 
Elmsl'e. 

Scribner*s  Magazine.  Angnst.  i«. 

PieCi  iliy.  (laus.)   Auc  retr  Lang 
S  ng  aua  Sjrrj«.    Poem.  Mrs.  Jimes 
T.  F.elds. 

Tbe  Wrecker.  New  Scri^.  (IIlu*.)  R  »bert 
Lojis  Steven  on  ana  LI  .yd  Osboume. 

I  a  Absenc  e.  Poem.  Arcbibald  Lamp- 
man. 

Dead  M  n'i  Hjliday  —  A  ter  Sbipka. 
Poem.  L-iuiAe  Chandler  Moulton. 

Tbe  Duuchurcb  Bells.  Puen.  Archi- 
bald G  jrdun. 

Tue  Great  K'ng'j  Dream.  Potm. 

Pariamentary  Diys  m  Japan.  (Illus.) 
John  H.  Wignaore. 

Strand  Magazine.  July.  6d. 

A  Regiiiieui.  on  Wbee  s.  (Illus.) 

PurtraiU.— Duke  of  Flr>,  Mr*.  Be  rboh-n 
Tree.  G  A.  Sala,  H.  Stacy  Marks,  K.A., 
Miss  M  ry  Moo  e,  Davia  Jamts,  Ma<c 
O  R  U. 

I  lustrat  d  Interviews.— I.  C  riinal  M  tn- 

ning.   Harry  How. 
The  Sute  of  th^  Lnw  Courts.    IV.  Tee 

C  i  uinU  C  jurt'.  (Llus.) 
C«pt&ia    Mayne    R-jid :   S  ildier  a::d 

Ni/trl  st.  (I  lu9.)  M.Q.  Holy«ke. 

Sunday  at  Home.  August.  6d. 

A  cuuisbop  I'atL. 

The  Hospital  of  Noble  Povtrty.  (St.  Cross, 
Winchester).  (Illus.)  Rev.T.  D.  Wil  i»on. 

Heroes  of  the  Go  Klwin  Sanis.  ll.  Tae 
Ganges.   RdV.  T.  S  anley  Taylor. 

Rii^tous  Life  and  Tuought  in  Franof. 
VII.  Protestant  Ag  nets.  Vill.  Gen- 
eral View. 

Thirteen  Months  in  a  London  Hospita\ 

By  a  Lady  Patient. 
J-ws    ia  L^n^oii.  I.  Refugees.  Mr. 

Brewer. 

Sunday  Magazine.  August.  61. 
R-sfugees  iu  the  Kast  Ba  1.    H  iv.  H  irry 
Jones. 

Gambling  and  Betting.  B-iv.  H  -gh  P.  Ice 
Hushes. 

In  Milton's  Footsteps  at  Vallombrosa. 

Prjf.  W.  Girden  Blaikie. 
A  Quaker  Po.t.  (BAru>n.)  W.  Garratt 

Border. 

With  the  Ancient  B|ryptla!is.    H.  M. 

Browne  and  L.  V.  Hodgkln. 
Tie  Supreme   Love   or   Got   for  His 

Ctiildren.   R~)V.  Benjamin  Waogb. 

Temple  Bar  Magazine.  August.  Is. 
Irisb  Bulls  and  Bulls  not  Irish. 
Ibe  Congress  of  V^ienca. 
Tue  Guelpi  Exhibition  and  t^e  Eigh- 
teenth Century. 

Tlnsley*s  Magazine.  A  ujist.  6d. 

Sir  J.  11.  Somer*  Viae.    Wir.b  P  >i trait. 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine  6*. 

Aut;u»t. 

The  Mak  r  an  i  the  Making  of  Mttholism. 
R-v.  W.  Nicholson. 
Work.  A  gist.  6d. 
Pootograp'iic  Tents. 

The  Sjiffty  Bicycle :  Its  F«ac  ical  Cjn- 
structlon,  tK*. 
Young  Man.  Au<u«t.  3d. 
Edn »  Lyall.   Dora  Jone  >. 


POETRY. 

Atlantic  Monthly.  A'lgust. 
Notei  from  the  Wild  Garden.   Edith  M. 
Thomas. 

The  Pe  .-Fields.   C.  G.  D.  Rober  s. 
Harebell.   B.  C.  Stedman. 
Century-  August. 
Tiiou  Reignest  Still.  Louise  Chandler 
Moulton. 

The  E.evv'nth-Hoor  Labourer.  L.  Griy 
NnbU. 

On  Elkhom.   Bobf^rt  Bums  Wilson. 
Gray  R  >cks  and  Graver  S.a.  C.  G.  D. 
Roberts. 
CornhiU.  August. 

Sparrows 
Cosmopolitan.  August. 

Euvirunmeat.    Bd^ar  Fawcett. 

A  Bailaie  of  Lovers.   MiHon  M.  Miller. 

The  Briddl  Dress.   IsaVl  Gordon. 

The  Long-A{o.  J.  V.  Cheney 
English  Illustrated.  August. 

Lilies.   Ethel  Clifford. 
GirPs  Own  Paper.  August. 

Youth.   Ida  J.  Lemon. 

A  Birthday  Present.   G.  Weatherly. 

The  Good  Doctor.   Anne  Bea'.e. 

Lilies.  S  irsh  D  )u1ney. 
Good  Words.  Auffust. 

Toe  Cvtmmnn  Fate  of  all  Things  Fair. 
Augusta  Webiter. 

Failed.   A.  H.  Begbie. 
Harper's  Magazine.  August. 

Answered.   N.  M.  FitzHu^h. 

In  tlie  High  Tower.   Julia  C.  R.  Dorr. 

The  W  zaH  Harp.   Kate  P.  Osgood. 
Irish  Monthly.  August. 

Woo  1  Not-s.    D.  Beame. 

Glenismole.   M  ^ry  FurJong. 

A  Girl  s  T bought.  Alice  Furlong. 
Leisure  Hour.  August. 

For  Once.   Miss  B.  H.  Hickey. 

Sea  Slumber-Son^.   Hon.  Rodea  Noel. 
Llpplncott.  August. 

A  U Amarus  B tad'.   C.  ScoUard. 

At  a  Poet's  Fuuer.d.   Anue  R.  Aldrlch. 

Fdiicy.   D.  L.  Dawson. 
Longman.  August. 

The  B  dlad  of  Sir  Hugh.   E.  NesMt. 
Magazine  of  American  History.  Ju*y. 

To  Mv  Book*.   C.  E.  Nortou. 
Magazine  of  Art.  August. 

Tne  H^hit  Does  Not  Make  the  Monk. 
K.  F.  Strange. 
Monthly  Packet.  August. 

Chess. 
Murray.  Aiigjst. 

Bv  Leth  's  Ba  .ks.   J.  Deane. 

The  Shoitjr  Poe.ns  of  Ro*)ert  Bridges. 
Rev.  H.  C.  Beeching. 

As  raea  Redux.   R.  Wa  wick  Bond. 

National  Magazine  of  InCix.  May. 
To  My  Sisier.   J.  C.  U. 

New  England  Magazine.  July. 

Her   In  All  Tnings.     Philip  Bourke 
Marcton. 

Snail  and  Great.   P.  H.  Savage. 

The  Daisies.   C.  CK)rdon  Rogers. 

The  City  oi  the  Dead.  L.  Maynard. 

A  June  Sketch  and  a  July  Sketch. 
Cttheriu^  Thay.r. 
Cur  Day.  July. 

One  Flag  iu  Four  Winds.  J.  E.  Rjmk^n. 
Outing.  July. 

The  Syl^in   Sanctuiry.     F.   Le  Roy 
Sargea  it. 
Scrlbner's  Magazine.  August. 

S.Mig  Hud  S  jrrow.   Aan'e  Fields. 

In  Absence.   A.  Lampman. 

Dead  Men's  Holiday.   Louise  Chan  Ilex 
Moulton. 

The  Ore  It  King's  Dream. 

The  Dunchurc  •  Bells.   A.  Gjrdon. 
Sunday  Magazine.  Augu?t. 

Sunshine.   O'are  Thwaites. 

Th**  Em  tv  Cliair.   C.  T.  Carrisbrooke. 
Tinsley's  Magazine.  Augu  t. 

Ballade  ot  a  liir  •.   S.  J..A.  Fitzgerald. 

\vhiippri"^  Reeds.   Maud  Me'ton, 

The  S  Aig  of  Hugin.   C.  Youug. 
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Abbrevuzii&ns  of  Magazine  Titles  need  in  this  Index, 


American  Catholic 
Quarterly  Review 
A.R.        Andover  Review 
A.  Arena 
Arg.  Argwy 
Ala.  Atalanta 
A.M.       Atlantic  Monthly 
Bank.     B;uiker8'  Ma^nzine 
Black,    filaclc wood's  Magazine 
C.F.M.    Caaeell's  Family  Maga- 
zine 

Cassell's  Satunlay 

Journal 
Century  Masazine 
Chamberd'a  Journal 

  Chautauquan 

Ch.MiS.1.  Church  Missionary  In- 
telligencer and  ReconI 
Church  (Quarterly  Re- 
view 
Church  Review 
Contemporary  Review 
Cornhill 
Cosmopolitan 


DR. 
Econ  J. 
Econ.  R. 
E.R. 
Ed.  R. 
E.H. 

E.  I. 

F.  R. 
F. 

G.  M. 
G.O.P. 
G.W. 
Harp. 
Help 
Horn.  R. 
In.  M. 
I.J.E. 

IP.M. 
Jew.  Q. 
Jur.  R. 
K.O. 
K. 


C.S.J. 

CM. 
C.J. 
Ghaut. 


Cb.  Q. 

Ch.R. 

C.R 

C. 

Cos. 


Aborfglnei    of   the   British   Islat,  Certain 

National  Names  of,  Scot  R,  July 
Action  and  Acting,  Dr.  J.  S.  Kennard  on,  Hom 

R.  July 

.ZBjulAn  Puoishment,  Dr.  W.  B.  Manley  on,  A. 
July 

Africa:  Tbe  Orthosraphy  of  Africm  Names, 
Scot  G  M,  J nly.  African  Myths  and  Leiren  is, 
U.  CoateUin  on,  Chaut,  Aui( 
Aged  Pilgrims.  C.  C.  A.  Coopes  on,  K  0.  Aug 
Aloysius.  St.,  Rev.  W.  A.  Sutton  on,  Ir  H.  An« 
Atistidea,  Apology  of,  R:v.  A.  Luoas  on,  Ht 
Aug 

Aristotle  on  the  Oooftitation  of  Athens,  Ch  Q. 
July 

Army :  Military  Criticism  and  Modem  TiCtlcs, 
U  S  M.  Aug.  The  Tru  h  about  the  Yeomanry 
Cavalry,  by  Major  W.  A.  B.  Hamilt/>n.  U  S  H. 
Aug.  The  Recruitinc  Qaestioo,  U  S  M.  Aug. 
Studies  in  Tactical  Fn^gress  dormK  tna  last 
25  years.  Black,  Aug.  Toe  B'lucation  of 
Military  Officers,  by  W.  Wren,  F  R.  Aug 

Arnold,  mr  Bdwin,  C  S  J.  Aug 

Astronomy :  Are  the  P.aneU  Hahltabla  ?  by  B 
Oore.  N  H.  Aug.  The  System  of  the  S  Jtrs, 
E  R.  July.  Recent  Studies  on  thd  SoUr 
Spei  triim,  by  A.  L.  CorUe,  M.  Aug 

Athens.  Mediaeval,  Q  R,  July 

Augustinian  System,  D  R,  July 

AuitralU:  The  S<amy  Side  of  Austral! «,  reply 
by  H.  WiUoughby  N  C,  Aue.  Tae  Aitl- 
podeana,  by  D.  C.  Murray,  C  R.  Aug 

Bit^lonian  Life  in  the  Time  of  Nebuchadnezz^u*, 

by  Rev.  A.  H.  Sage,  N  H.  Aug. 
BAden,  Grand  Duchess  of,  H61p.  Aug 
Bsnyille,  Th&)dore  de,  R.  B.  Prothtro  on,  N  C, 

Aug 

Barton,  Bernard,  Quaker  Po.t,  Sun.  M.  Aug 
Beam-Trawliog,  C  J.  Aug 
Biblical  M^tapnors,  Jew  Q,  Jaly 
Birds !  Two  Little  Diummert,  by  O.  T.  Miller, 
A  M.,  Aug.  Woodcock,  Snipe,  and  P.uy^r, 


Dublin  Review 
Keonomic  Journal. 
Economic  Review 
E'linburgh  Review 
K  lucational  Review 
EiiKliah  Historical  Re- 
view 

English  Illustrated 
Fortnigiitly  Review 
Forum 

Gentleman's  Magazine 
Girl's  Own  Paper 
Good  Words 
Harper's  Magazine 
Help. 

Homiletic  Review 
Indian  Magazine 
Internatioual  Journal  of 

Ethics 
Irish  Monthly 
Jewish  Quarterly 
Juridical  Review 
King's  Own 
Knowledge 


L.H.  Leisure  Hour 

Lipp.  Lippincott's  Monti  ily 

L.  Q.  London  Quarterly 

Long.  Longman's  Magazine 

Luc.  -  Lucifer 

Mac,  Macmillan's  Magazine 

M.A.H.  Magazine  of  American 

History 

Mind.  Mind 

Mis.  R.,  Missionary  Review 

Mon.  Monist 

H.  MoDth 

M.  P.  Montiily  Packet 

MUP.  Murray  s  Magazine 

Nat.  R.  National  Review 

N.N.  Nature  Notes 

N.H.  Newbery  House 

N.E.M.  New  England  Magazine 

NewR.  New  Review 

N.C.  Nineteenth  Century 

N.A.R.  North   American  Re- 
view 

CD.  Our  Day 

0.  Outing 


P.R.R.    Presbj'terijin  and  Ke- 

formed  Review 
P.M.Q.    Primitive  Methodist 
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Black.  A  « 
It,  Pf 

Aug 


BUmarok,  Prince,  Murat  Halitead  on,  Cos, 


BUvmuky,  Madame,  Dr.  P.  Hartmann  and 

others  uh,  Luc,  July 
Bljth,  Bishop,  and  the  Church  Misfionary 

Society,  by  Rev.  HiskettSm  th,  N  H.  A  ig 
Bretons  at  Hom«>.  b?  C.  W.  Wood,  Arg,  Aa^ 
Brign,  Prof.,  A  R,  July.  Inaugural  A  dress  of, 
PR  R.  July.     Oa  the  TLeo.cg<cal  Critfs. 
NAR.July 
Biootd,  Charlotte.  Unpublished  Letters  of,  Mn. 

Williams  on,  Mac.  Aug 
Brown  Nathan.  Pruf.*  Max  MiiFer  on,  New  R, 
Aug 

Baddhist  Sery:ce  in  Cdyloo,  by  Dr.  K  r,  N  H. 
Aog 

Bjron,  Lord,  Burl?  Sobojl  D  .ys  of,  Pruf.  W.  O. 
Blalkie  on.  Harp,  Aug 


Calvinism  and  Confessional  Bfcvi>ion,  by  A. 

Kuyper,  P  R  R,  July 
Canada  and  the  United  SU^es :  A  Brief  f>r  Con- 
nenUl  Unity,  by  W.  B.  Haite,  N  E  M.  July 
Canterbury,  Canon  Fremantle  on,  G  W,  Aug 
CantiUon.  Richard.  H.  Higgs  oo.  Econ  J,  June 
Ciipe  Hom  and  Co-*  pe  ative  Miuing  lu  '49. 

W.  B.  Famell  oo.  C  M.  Aug 
Catholic  Church:  TbePo^e  and  the  Temporal 

Po«er.  1823-1846.  by  Dr.  J.  A  Mooner,  ACQ. 

July 

Italy,  France,  and  the  Papacy,  by  Signer 

CrUpi,  C  R.  Aug 
Citholic  Theology  In  Ebgland,  Rev.  W.  H. 

Kent  on.  D  R,  July 
Cattle.  St'ange  Instincts  of.  W.  H.  Hudson  on. 
Long,  Aug 

ChauUuqua:  Old  Chauta*  qua  Days.  Chaut, 
Aug 

Cbicago  Ar^itecture,  Harp,  Aug. 
Chilian  War,  Constince  Kuglestone  on,  U  S  M, 
Aug 

Cbin%  :  The  Reemt  Audience  at  Peking,  by  B. 

S.  Qundry,  WR.  Aug 
Christ :  Greek  Forerunners  of,  by  Rey.  P. 

Lilly,  M  P.  Aug.  Christ  or  PhUo  ?'Ch  Q.  July 
Christian  Bthics  and  the  Simple  Gospel,  Rev. 

o.  F.Carter  on,  A  R.  JuU 
Church  ,Tbe,  and  Modem  Scientific  Thought,  by 

Pruf.  J.  Le  Conte,  A  R,  July 
Clairyovaoce  Bxperime-itt,  Psy  R.  Jnly 
Clubs  :  Th^  Woman's  Pre<s  Cluh  of  New  York 

Ci  y,  by  Fannie  A.  Mai  hews,  Cos.  Aug 
Colonies  :  Briiannio  Cmi federation,  by  E.  A. 

Freeman,  Scot  G  M.  July 

Ffdera'  ion  and  Free  Tra'«*».  W  R.  Aug 

Colonial  Independence,  E  R.  Juiy 

Tbe  Colonidl  Bpisc  *pat«.  Ch  Q  July 
Comm  >ns  and  Commoners.  L  H,  A*ig. 
Complements  and  Complimenu,  W  R.  Aug. 
C  *oeptloo.  Psychology  of,  Jamea  Sully  on, 

Mon,  July 
C< •unit ion  of  the  People  : 

Labour  and  Life  In  Lonion,  by  MLt  C.  Black, 
C  R,  Aug. 
Continental  Unity,  N  E  M  July 
CvMiporatiye  Movemeitt :  In<iustria1  and  Finan- 

rial  Co-operation,  by  F.  B.  Thurber,  N  A  R, 

July 

C  iiyrlght:  The  American  Ao\  F.  R.  Daldy  on, 
F,  July 

Cottages  and  Cottagers,  by  D  Bates,  E  I,  Aug. 
C  nrt  Jesters  of  Bjgland,  Esthtr  Singleton  oo* 

Cos.  Aug. 
Crewe,  Railway  Centre,  G  M.  Aog 
C  ime :  Michael  Schwab's  Reply  to  Prof.  Lom- 

b  oso,  Mon.  July 
Cr«»p<,  S'g  M'r,  on  Italy,  France,  and  the 

Pap  cy,  C  R.  Aug. 
Cuba :  Why  we  ne(.d  Cuba,  by  Gen.  T.  Jordan, 

F,  July 

Cultoxe  and  Preaching,  Horn  R,  Jnly 


Dante  i  The  B<jatrioe  of  Dante,  E  P,  July 
Soartazztni's  Prulegomeni  on  Dante,  Ch  (t. 
July 

Demography,  Capt.  Sir  Douglas  O^lton  on  p. 
N  C,  Aug. 

Dickens,  Charles,  and  Punch,  by  F.  G.  Kitton,. 

E  1.  Aug 
Dldon  s  Life  of  Christ.  Ch  Q,  July 
Diss-oted  Bmations,  Cos,  Aug 
Domestic  Service  in  Kuglanrf,  by  Mi<8  E.  Faith> 
full,  N  A  R.  July.  And  f  om  the  Maid's  p^int- 
of  view.  New  R.  Aug 
Drama:  The  Kthical  Antecedents  of  tbe  Eng- 
lish  Drama,  by  T.  W.  Hunt  P  R  R.  Jaly 
Historical  Dr4m!*  and  th«*  Teaclii  g  of  Hist  ry^. 

by  Hugh  E.  Egeitoo.  Nat  R.  Aug 
The  Drama  of  the   Moment,   by  H.  A.. 
Kennedy.  N  C.  Aug 
Dukerles,  C.  H.  Pelham  Clinton  on,  Cos.  Aug. 


EasS  L-tthlan  Twenty  Yeirs  Ag>.  by  A.  G.. 

Bradley,  Mac.  Aug 
Bdge  Hill  and  Compton  Winyatet,  Julia  Cart* 

Wright  on,  Ata,  Ang 
Edinburgh,  Roya',  Ch  Q.  July 
Education,  see  also  con  enu  ol  the  Educationat 
Review 

The  Government  Bduca  i  m  Bill,  Ch  Q.  July 
Theldeaof  a  PsrocLiil  School,  by  R  v.  J» 

Murphy,  AC  Q.  July 
Tlie  Education  of  Military  Ofiicers,  by  W. 

Wren,  F  R.  Aog 
Free  Education.  M,  Aug 
Univer»ity  Ex't^ns  on  in  America,  Prof.  H.  B. 

Adaa  s  on,  P,  July 
Pedagrgici  ia  Germany,  by  C.  Ufer,  Mon«, 

Ju  y 

DemocratUing  the  Universities  in  EngUuidk 

an«l  America,  Help.  Aug 
Ed  cation  at  Wm  crtnur,  by  Prof.  Ebcrtli,. 

Help.  Aug 

Vil  a,(e  B  lucatlon  and  P.  pu*ar  Control^  by 
T.  J.  Ma"namara.  W  R.  Aug 
Eisenach  and  the  Wartburg,  Flurence  E.  Norria 

on,  Mur.  Aug 
Elkbunting.  B.  N.  Buxton  on.  New  R.  Aug 
Emerson's  views  of  Refotm.  N  E  M,  July 
l^migr<ition  and  Immi»r»a»lon :  Ar-*  our  Immi« 

grnnt*  tob'ame'r  »  y  O.  Otlen-iorft-r,  F,  July. 

Kmigration  from  Cities,  B.  R.  Dale  on,  C0S» 

Encyclical  of  Leo  X III.  A  C  Q.  July 

England  In  V  e  Bigh  eeutb  Century,  by  E.  A. 
Fieeman,  Chaut,  Aug 

Ktiglish  Kxpletlve<>.  G  M.  Aug 

Epitaphs,  Pagan,  C.  Aug 

Ethics:  The>*inelions  of  Ethical  Theory,  by 
Pmf.  Jas  H.  Hys  op.  IJ  E.  July  Programma 
of  Schoi.l  of  Applied  Bthics.  I  J  E.  July.  Th» 
C  iterlon  of  Lthies  an  Objective  RtaUty» 
Mon.  July  _  ^  . 

Bthok  gy,  /.  S.  MiU's  Science  of,  IJ  E,  July 
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Evolution.  Right  of,  M'mouie  D.  Conway  on, 
"tlon.  July 


Fiction :  Names  in  Novels.  Black.  Aug 
Mor&Uty  in  Fictkii,  by  Cauoh  MaoOoII,  C  R. 
Au/ 

-Lore  and  Fiction,  by  Paul  Doarget,  New  R, 
Aug 

Finance  :  Foreign  Exchanges,  Bank,  Aug 
Flret  in  Theatres.  OApt.  Shiw  on.  New  R.  Aug 
FLammari')n,  Camiife,  on  the  Uulcnoim.  A« 
July 

Flowers  and  the  Poets,  by  S.  Moore,  G.  M.,  Aug 
F'wbfs,  Archibald.  War  Oorrespondent,  Re- 

inini«oenoe%  of.  N  C.  Ang 
France :  Social  Leg'slatlon.  C.  Glde  on,  Eoon 
R.  Jnly 

Private  Life  In  F.anoe  in  the  F.mr*«^nfch  Cea- 
tory,  by  Mrs.  M.  F.  Robinson,  F  R,  Aug 

Home  L  re  in  Franca,  by  P.  O.  Uamtntoti,  F, 
Jnly 

Trave'Ung  in  P«v  vincial  France,  by  M'S.  BHz. 

R.  Pennell.  Chaut.  Aug 
1  a'y,  France,  And  the  Papicy,  by  Signer 

Crispi,  CR.  Ang 
Fmfitiers  and  Piot  ctorates.  Sir  A.  C.  Lyall  on. 
NC,  Aug 

Gambling  and  Belting:  Rev.  H.  P.  Hugbeeon. 
Sun  M.  Au?.   Gamoliiig  in  High  Life,  A^am 
Btdeanon,Cos,A'ig.  The  Ethics  of  Gambling, 
by  W.  D.  Mackenzie,  C  R,  Aug. 
Game  Pret*  rvlng,  Aspects  of,  by  Oanan  Vorae, 

Econ  R  July 
Germany,  Making  of,  Q  R.  July 
Germany,  £  nperor  William  IL  of 


Poultney  Bigekiw  on,  C  M,  Ai 
Prof.  P.  H.  Geffcken  on,  F  ' 


Aug 
.JuTy 


Goethe:  His  Friendship  yrith  Schiller,  by 
Dowden.  F  R,  Ang 
His    Faust   and    Mndtrn    Thought,  M. 
Kaufmann  on,  Scot  R.  July 
Gresham  Law.  Sir  R.  GIffen  on.  Econ  J,  June. 

Ufnry  YII. :  Did  he  Murder  the  Princes?  by 

Jaa.  Gardner,  E  H,  July 
Sirseh,  Baron,  on  Pnilanthr^py,  N  A  R,  July 
H  story  :  The  Politician  as  Ui»tonan,  W  R. 

Auff.   Uistcrical  Drama  and  the  Teaching  of 

History,  by  H.  B.  Bgerton,  Nat  R.  Aug 
HcAland  :  The  Dutchman  at  Home,  Mac.  Aug 
H>lme?,  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell,  A.July 
Homea  o*  the  Poor :  How  the  Poor  Live,  by  W. 

M  Colles.  Mur,  Aug.   Our  Dealings  wiih 
'  the  Poor,  b  ^  Miss  O.  Hill,  NC.  Ang. 
Hospital  of  Nub'e  Poveity,  Sun  H,  Aug 
Houghton.  Lord.  Ch  Q,  July 
Hvpnotlsm  :  Tbe  Phv«lca<  and  the  Mental  in 

Hypoctiim,  by  A.  Fouillce,  Chaut,  Ang 


ItMen«  Henrik,  C.  B.  Maurice  on,  Econ  R,  JuW 
Idea  i&cation  by  Finger  Tips,  F.  Gakonoo,  N  C. 

Independent   N%tional    Churohca,   Bar.  L. 


B  vlngton  on,  D  R.  July 
InduVTL  • 


rne  Deteiie-  of  In  11a,  Major  J.  W. 
Murray  f  n,  U  S  M,  Aug 
Irrigation  in  India,  C  J,  Aug 
M«ppinir  and  Place  Nimer,  by  J.  Borgess, 

Scot  G  M.July 
Inda.  theGifo  of  SeaPawer.  by  Captain  8. 

EanlleyWilmot.  U  S  M.  Aug 
In  India  with  Medical  Missionariea.  by  Hon. 

Bmily  Kinnaird,  GOP.  Aug 
The  Asfflo  lndiaup,  by  Mrs.  J^mes  0.  Bobert- 

son,  Nat  B.  Aug 
The  Stor^  of  an  Indian  Child- Wife,  by  F.  Max 
Mtiller.  C  R.  Aug 
Insurance :  Working-class  Insuranoe,  Rev.  J.  F. 

Wilkinson  on.  Econ  R.  July 
Ize!and :  The  Prospect  for  Home  Rule,  by  B. 
J.  Clinch,  ACQ,  July 
Two  Visits  to  the  West  C^ast  of  Connaught, 
by  Miss  Balf  mr,  Mur,  Aug. 
Ir'sh  Bulls  and  Bulls  not  Irish,  T  B.  Ang. 
Isa<ah :  Critical  Problems  of  the  Second  Part, 

by  Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Jew  Q.  July 
Ilary.  France,  and  the  Papacy,  by  Signer  CrlspI. 
C  R,  Aug. 

Jans-nists,  Later,  Q  R.July 
J  pu :  Parliamentary  Days,  by  J.  H.  Wigmore, 
ScPib,  Aug. 


J(ws : 

The  Oriental  Jews,  by  Major  C.  B.  Conder, 

Scot  R.July 
International  A>d  for  the  Jew*,  0  D,  July 
The  Bxpulsion  of  the  Jews  irom  Rostia,  0  D, 

July 

Toe  Russo- Jewish  Immigrant,  by  Rev.  S. 

Singer,  E  I,  Aug 
The  Perseeu  ed  Russian  Jews.  0.  B.  R.  Kent 

Nat  R.  Aug 
Jewish  ColonisUion  and  the  Russian  P  rie- 

cution.  by  Arauld  Wtiite  and  S.  B.  Lauin, 

New  R.  Aug 
Jews  iu  London:  Mrs.  Brewer  on,  Sun  H, 

Aug 

A  Day  in  Jewland.  C  S  J,  4ug 
Persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Russia,  C.  N. 
Barham  rn.  W  R,  Aug. 
Johns  Hopkins  Unmrsiry,  D.  C.  Gilm&n  on, 
Cos,  Aug 

Journalism :  City  Editors.  Bank.  Aug 
The  Press  as  a  News  Gaiht-rer,  by  W.  H 
Smith.  C  M.  Ang.  Pictorial  Joumilitm,  by 
V.  Gribayedoff,  Cos,  Aug 

KipMng,  Rodyard,  Tales  of,  E  R.  July 
Ktilgbt  Spnrloe,  latroduction  of,  E  H.  July 
Kc^n'ggrate,  Battle  of.  Count  von  Moltke  on, 
U  S  M.  Aug 

Labour  Questions : 
Why  Working  Men  Di  like  Piece  Work,  by  D. 

F.  Sohloss,  Econ  R,  Jul? 
An  Artisan's  View  of  the  Biirht  Hours  Qu  s- 

tlon,  by  J.  Naylor,  Econ  R,  July 
Tbe  Probable  BffecU  of  an  B'ght  Houri  D^y 

on  the  Production  of  Coal  and  the  W^ges  of 

Miners,  Econ  J.  June 
The  Increase  In  Industrial  EemunerAfion 

under  Profit-Sharing,  by  D.  F.  Schloss, 

Econ  J,  June 
Toe  Conflict  betwe  n  Capital  and  Labour, 

Q  R.  July 

The    Sootcb    Ploughman's  Union  and  its 
Reforms,  by  J.  G.  Dow,  Scot  R.  July 

The  Labour  Movement  in  AustrAlia,  by  F. 
A'^ams,  F  R,  Aug 

The  Old  Bconomy  and  the  New,  by  Prof,  W. 
Smart.  F  R,  Aug 
Loafing  and  Labouiing,  by  E.  P.  Whipple, 

N  A  R,  July 
Lallj,  Count,  S.  J.  Owen  00,  E  H,  July 
Law  and  the  Lawyers,  see  also  Contenti  of  the 

Joridioal  Baview 
The  Criminal  Courts.  Str,  July 
Leo  XIU.  on  Ubour,  ACQ.  July 

Cardin%l  Mtnning  on,  D  R.  July 
Leslie.  Archangel,  Legend  ur,  by  T.  G.  Law, 

Soot  R,  July 
Lberty,  Plea  for,  by  S.  Ball,  Econ  R.  July 
Lincoln,  Abraham,!.  Stanton  on,  W  R.  Aug 
Unoolnshire,  Q  R,  July 
Lin  1.  Jenny,  L  Q.  July 

Lindon.  Reform/ed,  Trees  and  Flowers,  by  Prof. 

H.  MarshaU  Ward,  NeW  R,  Aug 
Literature  and  Society,  by  Mrs.  Ame!ia  S.  Barr, 

N  A  R.  Jnly 
London  Architecture  in  the  NinMenth  Century, 

E  R.  July 

L  ndon— Flantagenet,  W.  Beeant  on.  Harp, 
Aug 

Luthardt,  Dr..  reo-^llrcUons  of,  L  Q.  July 
Lyal  ,  Edna.  Y  M.  Aug 

Maodonald,  Sir  John  A.,  L  H,Aug;  M.J. 

GrifBn  on.  Black.  Ausr 
MacHale,  Archbishop  Ji  hn,  Rev.  F.  P.  Devlne 

on,  D  R,  July 
Mackinac  Fairy  Isle,  Dr.  W.  C.  Ricbatds  on, 

MA  H.July 
Magee,   Archbishop,  Cinon  M«odonnell  cn, 

GW,  Aug 

Magic,  Alt  uf.  by  Cbevallier  Hermann,  N  A  R. 
July 

Magic  Lantern  as  ai  Aid  in  Teaching,  by  C.  H. 

Bo^havley,  Photo  Q,  July 
Magic  Lantern  MiMion,  Mr.  Biley  on.  Help, 

Main!  Sfate,NEM.  July 
Muining,  Cardinal,  Interviewed,  Str,  July 
On  the  Labour  Bncvcllcal,  D  R.  July 
Marriage  and  the  Marriage  Laws  : 
The  Pres<^nt  Status  of  the  Fivoroe  Question, 

by  Rev.  S.  W.  Dike,  Horn.  R.  July 
Marriage  and  Free  Though',  F  R,  Aug 
The  Mystery  of  Chris -ianM»rrlaxe,  by  Dr.  J.F. 
Loughlin,  ACQ,  July 


Melville  and  Leven  Memoirs,  E  R,  July 
Meran,  Margaret  Howibt  on,  G  W.  Aug 
Mineral  Leaies  and  Royalties,  B.  Taylor  (MU 

Scot  R.  July  ,  — .  , 

Miraclei:  On  Certain  Ecclesiastical  Miracles,  / 

by  Father  Ryder,  N  C.  Au^ 
Missions  : 

B  shop  Bljth  and  the  Church  Miaiotiary  So- 
ciety, by  Rev.  Haskett  SmH  h,  N  H.  Aug 
Morality :  Toe  Morality  of  Nations,  by  Prof. 
W.R.  S..r  ey,  I.  JE.  July 

Vice  and  ImmoraliLy,  by  R.  W.  Blaek,  I.  J  E, 
July 

Morelh,  Giovanni.  Q  R,  July 

Morrii,  Wm.,  and  nis**News  fr>m  Nowhere,* 

M.  Hewlett  on  (4  Materialist's  Patadise), 

Nat  R,  Aug 

Mugwump :  A  New  Variety,  by  D.  B.  Baton, 

N  A  R,  July 
Municipal  Thread  in  National  Politics,  J.  0. 

Adams  on.  N  E  M,  Ju'y 
Murray,  John,  Pubilfher,  and  his  Friends,  Q  R, 

July;  E  R.July;  Scot  R,  July;  L  Q,  July 


Navies :  Tbe  Royal  and  Merchant  Navy  under 
Elizabeth,  &f.  Opponheimon,  E  H,  July 
Disippeuring  Guns  for  Battle-ships,  W.  ll. 

Clowes  on,  U  S  M.  Aug 
Naval  Prize  ia  War,  Cape.  C.  Johnstone  cn, 
U  S  M.  Aug 
Nevin,  Jobn  Williamson,  A  R,  July 
New  Zealand.  G.  M.  Grant  on.  Harp.  Aug 
Nihilists  in  Paris,  J.  H.  Rosny  ou,  Harp,  Aug 

Old  Testament  Study,  L  Q,  July  ' 
GUplumt.  Laoreooe,  Scot.  R.  Julv 
Oxford  Movement.  Ch.  Q,  July,  L  Q.  July 

Pagan  Bpitaphs,  C,  Aur 

Painter's  "Palace  of  Pleasure,"  by  J.  A. 
Symonds.  F  R.  Aug 

Parliamentary:  The  Session  and  the  Govern- 
ment, Black,  Aug.  The  Next  Parliament, 
by  Bdw.  Dicey,  N  C,  Aug.  The  Session :  lU 
Domestic  Questions,  Nat  R.  Aug 

Paul,  C.  Kegan,  Aut;4)b  ographioU,  M.  Aug 

Pau*,  St..  and  S^n^ci  :  A  Disputed  Corre- 
spondence, by  H.  W.  Preston  and.  L.  Dodge, 
AM.  Aug 

St.  Paul  and  the  Roman  L%w,  by  W.  £.  Ball, 

C  R.  Aug 
Peel,  S«r  RoDer^.  QR,  July 
Penal  Ltws,  W.  8.  Lilly  on.  D  R,  July 
Phcenlda,  Rawlinson's  History  of,  E  R,  July 
Photography,  see  also  Oouten  s  of  uie  PhotO" 

graphic  Quarterly 

Photograpny  in  tne  Whi  e Mountains, by  B. 
WalUuse,  0,  Ang 
Piccadilly,  Andrew  Lmg  on,  Scrlb,  Aug 
Pirates :    Some  Famous  Pirates,  by  Tighe 

Hopkin*.  Nat  R.  Aug 
Placer,  Mining.  Jos.  P.  Reed  on,  Cos.  Aug 
Plau^us  and  his  Iraitatots,  Q  R,  July 
Pleasure  and  Pain,  Physical  Bisls  of.  by  H.  B. 

M«rshall,  Mind,  July 
Plutocracy  atd  Snobbery  in  New  York,  B. 

Fawcett  on,  A,  July 
Foe,  Ed/ar  Allan,  Julian  Hawthorne's  Adven- 
ture Aitb.  Lipp.  Aug 
Poliiicians  as  Historians,  W  R,  Aug 
Population :  The  United  Stites  Census  and  the 
Coloured  Bsce,  by  Prts.  F.  A.  Walker,  F, 
July 

tugal :  1 
furd,FR.  Aug 


Port- Royal,  L  Q_July 

Po  tugal :  The  Future  of  Portugal,  by  O.  Craw- 

furd,FR.  Aug 
Pos'al  Cor.greas  of  Vienna,  T  B.  Aug 
Prayer  Bo  jk,  Original  Manuscript  of,  Ch  Q, 

July 

Pr.  perty,  Inheritance  of,  R.  T.  Ely  on,  N  AR. 
July 

Provence:  Jos.  Pennell 00,  CM, Aug, 
Psychology,  The  Pr jblem  of,  by  B.  W.  Scrip- 
ture. iRnd,  July 


Quakerism,  Revival  of,  W  R,  July. 


Race  Problems  of  Amf  r<ca :  Unsolved  Southern 
Problems,  by  Jo^-Cook,  0  D,  July.  The 
Ne^  Qucstton,  |y  Fipi^^^^^^prough. 
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Ballways  : 

Some  Englisb  Bailtray  Problems  nf  the  Next 

Decide,  by  T.  C.  Faner,  Econ  J.  June 
Should  il<e  Govtrnment  Coutrol  the  Rail- 
ways 7  by  C.  Wood  Davis,  A  J^ly 
BawHasoo,  S  r  Henry,  Miss  K.  E.  Howarth  ( n. 
K  0,  July.    Uls  Uisto  y  jjt  PhoenlciA.  E  R. 
luly 

Refugees  In  the  Bitst  End,  Rev.  Harry  Jcmi  on, 

Sun  M.  Aug 
Revolutionary  Measures  aaH  N  glected  Crimes, 

Prof.  J.  R.  Buchanan  on.  A,  July 
Biden,  American,  Col.  T.  A.  Dodge  oo,  Harp 

Aug 

Bivier,  Prof.,  Portrait  of,  Jur  R  July 
Rousseau's  Ideal  Housthold,  oy  Mrs.  Andrew 

Lang.  Nat  R.  Aug. 
Boyal  Soctfty  of  Canada,  M  «.  Martha  J.  Lunb 

oo.  M  A  H.  July 
Russia:      The   Pirsecuted    Rustlan  Jews, 
C.  B.  R.  Kent  on,  Nat  R.  Aug 
Russian  Persecution,  C.  N.  Bar  nam  on,  W  R, 
Aug 

Jewish  CJonfeation  and  U  e  Russian  P«;rs;cu- 
tfon,  by  Am  Ad  White  and  B.  B.  Lanio, 
New  Rm  Aug 


Sibbath  Light,  M.  Fritdmsnn  on.  Jew  Q,  Ju'y 
St.  Cross,  and  the  Hoepi  al  nf  Nuble  Poverty, 

Rev.  T.  B.  Willson  on.  Sun  H.  A<  g 
Sala,  O.  A.,  PoitraiU  of,  Str,  Ju'y 
Scartauini's  Piolegomenl  on  Daute,  Ch.  Q.  July 
Schepp*er,  Louis<>,  Montyon  Prize  Heroin^,  L. 

G.  Seguir  on,  L  H.  Aug 
Sohliemann's  Disoovtries  In  Hellas,  J.  L.  Swell 

on,  N  E  M.  July 
SebopeoHauer  on  Kant,  by  W.  Caldwell,  Mind. 

Joff 

Sepulture  A-uongthe  Early  Christian*,  by  Mgr. 

Seton,  ACQ.  July 
Servan's :  Domestic  Service  In  England,  by  Miss 
B.  Ftfithful,  N  A  R.July.    From.tbe  Maid's 
Point  of  View,  New  R.,  Aug 
Shakespeare:  The   Shalcespeirian  En'oursgp, 
by    H.   P.  Herman,  Shake,  July,  Shake, 
ppeare  Societies  In  New  York.  Shake.  July. 
Obild  Life  in  Shakespeare's  Piayf,  by  M.  L. 
Oriffio,  Ip.  H,  Aug 
Sherman,  Gen.,  J<ie.  Cook  on,  0  D,  July 

J.  0.  Ropes  01,  A  M.  Aug 
Shipping  :  E4st  tr  rough  the  Suez  Canal,  ly 

Mor!ey  Roberts,  MUP.  Aug 
Smitb,  Geo._  Art  am,  on  Isaiah,  by  B.  C.  M. 


Douglas,  P  R  R.  July 


S  ciallsm,  see  also  ucder  Labour : 
The  Old  E  onomy  and  the  New,  by  Prof.  W. 

Smart.  F  R,  Aug 
The  Dii&calues  of  Indlvidualiim,  by  Sydney 

Webb.  Econ  J.  June 
The  Individual  and  the  Sta'e,  E  R,  July 
Socialism  and  Spiritual  Progress,  by  Miss  V. 

D.  Soudder.  A  R,  Ju*y 
Social  LeKislation  in  France.  Pruf.  C.  Gi  le  on, 
EconR.  July 
Sculs  and  Faces,  by  Norah  Grib  le.  C  R.  Aug 
S(>ort :  Big  Game  In  Colorado,  by  B.  IngersoU, 
0.  Aug 

Sports :  The  D<>gradation  of  British  Sports,  W. 

E.  Hodgson.  Nat  R,  Aug 
Stead,  W.  T.,  on  the  Citizenship  of  Women  and 

the  Sanctity  of  the  Home,  Help,  Auff 
StrozzI,  The,and  Their  Mother,  Helen  ZImmern 

on.  L  H,  Aug 
Sun's  Song,  Prof.  C.  S.  Smith  on,  A  R.  July 
Swimming  Animals,  R.  Lydekker  on,  K.  Aug 
Switzerland  !  Six  Centurits  nt  Self-government, 
W.  D.  McCrackan  on,  A  H,  Aug 

Swiss  and  American   Ins  itutlons,  W.  D. 
McCracVan  on.  A,  July 

Tait,  Archbishop,  Long.  Aug 

Talleyrand  Memoirs  QR,  July ;  B  R,  July 

Taxation  through  Monopoly,  by  Prof.  C.  F. 

Bastable,  Econ  J,  June 
Tennyson.  Lord, 

Cn  the  Study  of  Tennyron,  by  H.  Van  Dyke, 
C  M.  Aug 

His  Lincolnshire  Farmers,  J.  J.  Davies  on, 
W  R.  Aug 

Tewkesbury  Abbey,  Dean  Spence  on,  E  I,  Aug 

Rtv.  A.  M.  NIokalU  on,  K  0.  Aug 
Tbackeray's  Portraits  of  Hims  If,  G.  S.  Layard 

on.  Mur,  Aug 
Theosophy  and  the  L%w  of  Population,  by  Mrs. 

Annie  Be^n^,  Luc,  July 
Thoreau  and  His  Bio^r  phers,  LIpp,  Aug 
Tmught  and  L  inguage.  Pro*.  Max  Miiller  on, 

Mon.  July 

T  Utoi,  C  iunt,  a«  a  Reformer,  by  J.  H.  Wor- 
cester, jr.,  P  R  R.  July 

Tonquin:  The  French  in  Tonquin,  by  Lord 
Lamington,  N  C,  Aug 

Tramps.  American,  J.  Flynt  ''n,  C  R.  Aug 

Triple  Alliance,  Plea  for,  by  Kail  Blind,  Nat  R. 
Aug 

Turkey :  The  Adminfstratlon  of  Justice  in  the 

Levant,  Jur  R,  July 
Tyranny  of  A'l  the  People,  by  Rev.  F.  Bellamy, 

A,  July 


Unearned  Inorenient,  L  Q,  July 

United  States :  The  Reform  of  the  Senate.  W.  P. 
Garrison  on,  A  M,  Aug.  The  McKinley  Tariff,. 
Prof.  F.  W.  Taussig,  Rcon  J,  June.  The 
United  SUtes  and  Silver,  by  C.  S.  Fairebild, 
F,  July.  Tne  Opeiatiou  of  the  Interstate- 
Commttce  Law,  by  A.  P.  Walker,  F  July 
The  Crnsus,  see  under  Papulation.  The  Far- 
mers' Di. content,  by  L  L.  Polk.  N  A  R  Juia 
The  Farmer  on  Top.  by  B.  WIman.  NAR  July* 

Universities:    The  Juhnt    Hopkins  U  iver- 
sli  y.  by  D.  O.  Gilman,  Ccs.  Aug 
Biigiish  Universities  and  Collrgt^s.  by  B.  A. 
Freeman,  NAR,  July  *  ^ 

Unknown.  The,  by  C.  F  ammarion.  A,  July 

Uzfcs,  Ducal  Town  of,  T.  A.  Janvier  tn,  CoS" 
Aug 

Village  Community,  Destruction  of.  Prof.  W*. 

J.  Ashley  on,  Econ  R.  July 
Vine.  Sir  J.  R.  Somers,  Tin,  Aug 
Viri|iui«'s  Natural  Bridge,  K.  L.  Parsons  on. 

NE  M.July 

War  Office:  Confusion  Worse  Confounded,  by 

Gen.  Sir  Geo.  Chesney.  N  C,  Aug 
WaUon,  William,  a  New  Poet,  by  Grant  Alien. 

F  R.  Auff 

Welfare.  Principle  of.  Prof.  H.  Hoffding  on. 

Men,  July  *  " 

Westminster  Abbey,  A.  B.  S'reet  on,  Mac.  Aug, 
Whitman,  Walt,  Blithday  of.  by  H.  L.  Tiaubel^ 

Lipp,  Aug 

Whiitier,  J.  G.,  G.  Crotch'e?  on,  M  N  C,  July 
Willoughby,  Biizabeth,  Bd.  Walford  oo.  GQ>. 

Winc^ors%  Dr.  L.,  Mgr.  Schroeder  on.  A  C 

July 
Women  : 

T  adei  Uuionism  among  Women  in  Ireland.. 

by  H.  Abraham,  D  R.  July 
The  Woman's  Press  Club  of  New  Yoik  City 

Fanny  A  Mathews  on,  Cos.  Aug 
St.  Panl  and  Mis  Lady  Helps,  by  Mrs  Jam^s. 

Martin,  Sun  M.  Aug 
Domestic  Serv  ce  in  Englar  d,  by  M*'s  GL 

Fa  thf  ull.  NAR,  July  ;  -  nd  from  thn  Maid* 

Point  of  Vitrw,  New  R.  Aug 
Wood,  Rev.  J.  G.,  Field  NaturalUt,  L  Q.  July 

Yachting : 

The  New  Yachting,  by  Sir  M.  Mackenzie.  F  R. 
Aug 

Yacht  Clubs  of  theBsst,  Cipt.  A.  J.  Keneal^ 
on,  0,  Aug. 
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A  EUROPEAN  EDITION  OF  THE  "REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS." 

AM  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  I  have  entered  into  arrangements  with  Messrs.  Heinemann  and  Balestier 
^  to  publish  a  special  European  Edition  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  in  connection  with  **  The  English  Library  "  which 
they  are  establishing  on  the  Continent.  The  Review  of  Reviews  will,  therefore,  be  published  every  montU  simul- 
taneously in  London,  Paris,  and  Leipzig,  and  will  be  for  sale  on  all  the  booksellers'  and  news  stalls  on  the  railways 
of  the  Continent.  The  cover  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  will  be  identical  with  the  cover  of  the  other  publications 
of  '^The  English  Library,"  and  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  arrangements  which  have  been  entered  into  will  enable 
Englishmen  on  the  Continent  to  feel  that  they  will  be  more  closely  connected  with  the  life  and  thought  of  their 
■own  country. 

In  connection  with  the  European  Edition  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  English  colonies  on  the  Continent  are 
much  more  numerous  than  English  people  imagine.  There  are  many  foreigners  in  London,  but  the  contrast  of 
^he  publications  which  they  require  to  supply  them  with  literary  pabulum  and  the  number  of  English  publications 
on  the  Continent  is  very  marked.  A  recent  number  of  Anglo-Austria  contained  two  lists  ot  periodicals,  one 
tnentioning  all  the  English  publications  on  the  Continent,  and  the  other  all  the  European  publications 
issued  in  London  in  a  foreign  language.  This  suggestive  return  will  be  found  reproduced  in  our  advertising  pages. 
It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  the  English  speakers  have  permeated  the  Continent  with  their 
«peech,  their  literature,  and  their  journals. 

Arrangements  are  also  in  course  of  progress  for  the  publication  of  an  Australian  Edition  which,  owing  to 
the  distance  which  divides  the  Antipodes  from  London,  cannot  be  published  simultaneously.  It  is  proposed 
to  appoint  an  editor  in  Australia,  who  will  bring  the  Review  up  to  date  so  far  as  the  chronicle  of  events  is 
ounc«rned,  and  also  include  articles  from  Australian  pens,  so  as  to  localise  the  Review,  and  make  it  at  the  same  time 
an  Australian  Magazine  and  an  organ  of  International  Communication  between  the  old  country  and  the  other 
sections  of  the  English-speaking  race. 

Concerning  this  suggestion  I  have  received  the  following  letter  from  Lord  Carrington 

WrcoMBB  Abbey, 

High  Wycombe,  Bucks, 

July  18,  189L 

An  Australian  Edition  of  the  Review  of  Revibws,  composed  of  the  sheets  of  the  English  edition,  with  a  certain 
number  of  pages  added  by  an  Australian  editor,  would  no  doubt  be  widely  read,  and  it  would  supply  valuable 
tnforoiation  up  to  date,  which  would  be  of  great  service  in  Australia. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  CAnamaTOir. 
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August  1, 1891. 
The  United  ^  \)een  only  one  event  last  month 

States  of  in  England,  and  that  was  the  visit  of  the 
Europe.  Qenn^u  Emperor.  The  reception  of 
William  II.  in  London  has  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  the  Continent,  where  it  is  re- 
garded as  equivalent  to  the  adhesion  of 
the  British  Empire  to  the  Triple  Alliance.  That 
has  not  taken  place,  but  unquestionably  the  Central 
European  Powers  regard  the  future  with  a  greater 
sense  of  security  than  they  did  before  the  Kaiser's 
visit.  If  only  the  Emperor  could  follow  up  hi* 
success  in  England  by  a  serious  effort  to  secure  the 
support  of  the  Tzar,  the  future  would  be  secure  indeed. 
"Whether  or  not  the  Kaiser  has  adequately  realised 
the  drift  of  his  policy,  there  is  little  doubt  that^ 
wisely  directed,  the  Triple  Alliance  will  lead  ulti- 
mately, and  perhaps  before  very  many  years  are  over, 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  United  States 
of  Europe.  The  three  Allied  Powers  constitute  a 
nucleus  which,  by  mere  force  of  gravitation,  will 
attract  other  Powers.  Already  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Italy  have  established  a  Kriegsverein,  or  union 
for  war,  which  virtually  places  under  a  single  com- 
mand every  fighting  man  in  a  great  belt  spanning 
Europe  from  Scandinavia  in  the  north  to  Sicily  in 
the  south.  After  the  Kriegsverein  the  Zollverein. 
And  the  area  within  which  there  is  free  trade  will 
tend  to  absorb  within  itself  States  which  would  never 
have  come  within  the  Kriegsverein.  The  Central 
European  Zollverein  will  in  time  include  Switzerland, 
Servia,  Koumania,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Denmark. 
We  shall  have  the  Central  United  States  of  Europe 
before  all  Europe  is  federated.  But  the  good  work 
will  go  on.  Whether  it  will  go  fast  or  go  slow  depends 
upon  whether  some  simple,  practical  central  autho- 
rity can  be  established  by  delegation  for  settling 
questions  which  must  necessarily  arise  in  a  Customs 
Union,  and  whether  a  wise  and  far-seeing  policy  pre- 
pares in  advance  for  those  changes  which  must 
necessarily  result  from  the  natural  growth  of  popula- 
tion and  the  development  of  the  intelligence  and 
prosperity  of  the  peoples. 

Lord  Salisbury's  action  in  supporting  the 
League  of  Peace  is  more  generally  approved 
to-day  than  it  has  ever  been  approved 
before.  The  Emperor  felt,  and  rightly  felt,  when  he 
was  at  Hatfield,  that,  he  was  the  guest  of  one  who 
was  not  the  mere  chief  of  a  party  but  the  genuine 
representative  of  the  British  Empire.    There  was  a 
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time  when  the  fantastic  theatricalities  of  Loixl 
Beaconsfield  compelled  the  Liberals  to  carry  their 
opposition  into  the  field  of  foreign  policy ;  but  Lord 
Beaconsfield  is  dead,  and  the  evil  precedent  which  he 
established  is  buried  in  his  grave.  Lord  Salisbury  has 
reverted  to  the  earlier  and  sounder  traditions  of  our 
Foreign  Office.  He  has  purged  his  party  from  that 
perilous  frenzy  of  Kussophobist  Jingoism;  he  has 
during  these  last  years  governed  soberly  and  sensibly 
the  great  federation  of  colonies,  kingdoms,  and 
empires  committed  to  his  care;  and,  on  the  whole,  he 
has  extorted  from  his  poUtical  opponents  the  reluctant 
admission  that  his  administration  of  our  foreign  affairs 
has  been  singularly  fortunate,  and  that  he  bids  fair  to 
be  remembered  in  history  as  one  of  four  great  Prime 
Ministers  of  the  Victorian  era.  When  in  the  course 
of  a  year  or  two  he  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Gladstone  or 
by  Lord  Rosebery — for  no  other  successor  is  practi- 
cally possible— the  Home  Rule  Administration  will 
take  over  and  carry  on  the  same  general  policy  that 
Lord  Salisbury  is  now  pursuing. 
The  True  Lord  Salisbury,  through  Sir  Robert 
Policy  of  Morier,  could  help  to  bring  about  a  good 
understanding  between  ELaiser  and  Tzar, 
he  would  render  European  peace  the  greatest  service 
in  his  power.  For  it  is  the  quasi-antagonistic  attitude 
which  the  Triple  Alliance  assumes  towards  Russia 
which  alone  stands  in  the  way  of  the  acceptance  of 
that  league  as  solely  a  League  of  Peace.  The  Tzar  is 
the  real  peace-keeper  of  Europe.  It  is  folly,  and 
worse  than  folly,  not  to  recognise  his  anxiety  for  peace. 
One  of  his  deepest  .convictions  is  that  the  natural 
and  most  desiruble  grouping  of  the  Powers  is  that 
Germany  in  the  Centre,  supported  by  Russia  in  the 
East,  and  England  in  the  West,  should  maintain  the 
peace  of  the  world.  This  being  the  case  —and  I  am 
not  speaking  without  book  on  this  matter — there  is 
no  reason  why  the  Triple  Alliance  should  not  include 
Russia  and  England  as  buttresses  from  the  outside. 
If  that  were  done  the  Liberals  would  be  -^ven  more 
enthusiastic  than  the  Conservatives  in  supporting  the 
League  of  Peace.  All  the  ideals  of  the  British  demo- 
cracy point  in  the  direction  of  the  United  States  of 
Europe.  These  ideals  will  be  realised,  not  by  dis- 
armament, but  by  the  overwhelming  force  which  can 
be  wielded  against  the  peace-breaker.  Not  by  the 
voluntary  forswearing  of  force  has  peace  ever  got 
itself  established  among  men,  but  by  the  judicious  use 
of  force,  by  the  concentration  of  overwhelming  force 
in  one  central  authority.  That  authority  cannot  be 
established  by  conquest.  It  can  be  established  by 
alliance,  by  federation.  It  is  being  established  in 
Europe  to-day.    Why  should  we  not  bid  it  God- 


speed ?  To  protect  the  peaceful  development  of  the 
Central  United  States  of  Europe  is  a  policy  which 
every  British  Government  can  undertake  and  every 
British  elector  understand. 

The  Isolation  '^^^      ^  ^®  isolate  France. 

France  doubt.   But  the  problem  of  main- 

taining the  peace  of  Europe  is  in 
reality  this  and  no  other — how  to  maintain  the 
isolation  of  France.  This  is  not  because  of  any  desire 
on  the  part  of  any  of  the  Powers  to  injure  France. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  truest  kindness  to  France 
to  render  it  practically  impossible  for  her  to  break  the 
peace.  No  greater  misfortune  co\ild  occur  to  France 
than  anything  that  would  encourage  her  to  attack 
Germany.  She  will  certainly  not  receive  that  en- 
couragement from  the  Tzar,  who  only  the  other  day 
peremptorily  vetoed  any  such  enterprise.  Neither 
would  she  receive  it  from  England.  The  United 
States  of  Europe  will  not,  of  course,  in  so  many  terms 
guarantee  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort.  But  they  must 
necessarily  guarantee  the  status  quo — that  is  to  say, 
the  territorial  arrangements  based  upon  that  Treaty. 
The  arrival  of  the  French  fleet  at  Cronstadt,  and  the 
welcome  accorded  it  by  the  Russian  Government  and 
people,  should  not  be  allowed  to  mislead  any  one  as  to 
the  real  attitude  of  Russia.  The  Tzar  is  for  peace  by 
a  good  understanding  with  Germany  and  England. 
He  recognises  the  French  overtures  with  the  measure 
of  politeness  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

[appylng  reception  of  the  German  Emperor 

^fflvinfir  In  was  characterised  by  more  than  usual 
ceremony.  The  popular  demonstration 
in  honour  of  the  convener  of  the  Labour  Parliament 
was  hearty,  but  not  so  overwhelming  as  some  courtly 
scribes  would  make  it  out  to  be.  Pageants  always 
attract  crowds,  and  crowds  cheer  as  a  kind  of  payment 
for  the  spectacle.  "  I  don't  know  who  the  devil  you 
are,"  shouted  one  cheering  mortal  on  Wimbledon 
Common ;  "but  whoever  you  are,  here's  a  cheer  all  the 
same.  Hurrah  !  "  The  Emperor's  most  important 
family  function  was  to  assist  at  the  man*iage  of  his 
cousin,  the  daughter  of  Princess  Christian,  to  Prince 
Aribert  of  Anhalt ;  his  most  important  popular  function 
the  visit  to  the  City,  where  he  was  royally  entertained 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  City  Fathers.  He  was  well 
pleased  with  his  reception.  Germany  was  satisfied,  and 
France  was  piqued.  What  more  could  mortal  have 
by  way  of  satisfaction  to  Imperial  pride  and  national 
security?  If  more  were  wanted,  it  was  surely 
supplied  by  the  publication  of  the  French  census 
returns,  which  showed  that  in  the  five  years  ending 
1891,  the  increase  of  the  jj^^^^^Wd  only  been 
208,584,  as  against  an  in"^  '  ^^80  in  the 
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previous  quinquennium.  The  population  of  France,  afi&ir,  but  when  it  became  known,  Roumanian  Society 
at  this  rate,  will  begin  to  decrease  in  the  next  five    erupted  in  indignation.      What,  the  future  King  of 


PRINCE  ABIBEBT  OP  ANHALT. 
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PRINCESS  LOUISE. 
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years.  The  increase  of  the 
German  population  in  the 
last  five  years  showed 
a  greater  increase  each 
year  than  France  can  show 
in  five. 

The  race  that 


A  Royal 
Love  Affair. 


fills  the  cradle 
rules  the  world. 
Marriages  <ie  canvenance, 
tested  by  the  Imperial 
standard,  are  condemned. 
Yet  love  marriages  are 
still  at  a  discount  among 
Royal  personages.  Of  this 
a  notable  illustration  haa 
been  supplied  by  the  com- 
motion occasioned  in  Rou- 
mania  by  the  fact  that  the 
Crown  Prince  has  fallen 
desperately  in  love  with 
Princess  Vacaresco,  the 
favourite  maid  of  honour 
of  Carmen  Sylva,the  Queen 
of  Roumania.  Carmen 
Sylva,  being  a  sentiment- 
alist of  the  finest  German 
type,  encouraged  the  love 


CABMEN  6YLVA  AND  HELENS  VACABB8CO. 

FiroM  an  ilUutrutim  %»  the  volume  "  Elizabeth  of  Baumania,' 
by  BUmehe  Hoo$eveH. 


Roumania  to  marry  a  sub- 
ject's daughter !  Perish 
the  thought !  Have  we 
not  all  got  daughters  every 
whit  as  good  as  Princess 
Vacaresco  ?  If  he  chooses 
to  make  her  his  wife  we 
shall  look  out  for  another 
successor  to  the  throne." 
Hence  many  tears,  mudi 
passionate  protestation — 
quite  a  noble  little  romance 
in  South-Eastem  Europe. 
The  commonalty — ^and  nine 
out  of  ten  Roumamans  are 
peasants  —  rather  sympa- 
thised with  the  Prince  and 
the  Queen.  But  Roumanian 
personages  were  sternly 
opposed  to  the  iuatch,which 
at  present  is  said  to  be 
abandoned.  Carmen  Sylva, 
however,  still  hopes,  and 
Europe  looks  on  with 
amused  interest  not  with- 
out sympathy  for  the  young 
lovers.  Meanwhile,  the 
unfortunate  offspring  of 
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an  unhappy  marriage,  the  boy-king  Alexander  of 
Servia,  makes  his  pilgrimage  to  St.  Petersburg,  not 
even  deigning  to  call  on  poor  Queen  Nathalie — his 
mother — on  his  way  ! 

The  Prince  of  Naples,  following  in  the 
^Crowr^  wake  of  the  German  Emperor,  has  spent 
some  time  in  London,  where  he  has  been 
received  with  the  sympathy  always  extended  to  Italy 
by  Englishmen,  which  at  present  is  accentuated  by 
the  desire  of  the  English  Ministry  to  encourage  Italy 
to  abide  by  the  Triple  Alliance.    Mr.  Labouchere 
has  been  attacking  the  policy  of  supporting  the 
League  of  Peace  ;  but  as  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
of  a  Liberal  Ministry  in  which  Lord  Rosebery  will 
not  be  Foreign  Secretary  or  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Labouchere's  outpourings  need  not  be  taken  seriously. 
So  far  as  the  League  of  Peace  goes,  Lord  Rosebery's 
policy  will  be  the  same  as  Lord  Salisbury's. 
The  Signifl-  June   number  of  the  Review  I 

WUbech  P^^^^  ^^^^  by-elections  since 
Election.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  repudiated  the  clause 
which  expelled  the  Irish  members  from  the  Imperial 
Parliament  had  been  so  uniform  in  their  reversion  to 
the  polls  of  1885  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  any- 
one  to  doubt  the  result  of  the  next  General  Election. 
Since  then  three  opposed  elections — one  in  each  country 
— have  afforded  conclusive  testimony  to  the  soundness 
of  this  contention.  Paisley  in  Scotland,  Carlow  in 
Ireland,  and  Wisbech  in  England,  each  in  its  own 
way  afford  incontrovertible  testimony  to  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  wave  of  reaction  on  the  crest  of 
which  the  Unionists  were  swept  into  power  in  1886. 
Of  the  three,  that  at  Wisbech  was  the  more  remark- 
able. A  Liberal  majority  of  323  in  1885,  converted 
into  a  Unionist  majority  of  1,087  in  1886,  was  last 
month  re-establLshed  in  almost  its  original  strength — 
the  majority  was  260,  as  against  323  in  1885.  The 
significance  of  this  is  unmistakable.  The  German 
Emperor  is  under  no  delusion  as  to  what  it  means. 
At  Berlin,  as  at  Paris  and  St.  Petersbui-g,  it  is  quite 
understood  that  in  less  than  two  years  the  Liberals 
will  be  in  office,  with  a  Home  Rule  programme  as  the 
order  of  the  day. 

There  is  only  one  accident  which  might 
stone's  prevent  the  return  of  the  Liberals  to 
victory.  pQ^er  Since  Mr.  Parnell  was  repudiated 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  there  have  been  ten  English  and 
Scotch  constituencies  contested,  which  were  also 
contested  both  in  1885  and  1886.  The  following  is  a 
comparative  statement  of  the  votes  polled  on  each 
contest  in  these  ten  constituencies  in  1885,  1886, 
and  1891 

1885.  1886.     1891  to  July  26. 

Liberal    39,887  31,819  40,179 

Tory    32,977  36,153  38,736 
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As  in  the  period  between  the  sacrifice  of  the  Jonah 
clause  and  the  Divorce  Case,  forty-four  constituencies, 
which  in  1885  had  a  Liberal  plurality  of  25,141,  and 
a  Liberal  minority  in  1886  of  776,  registered  a 
Liberal  plurality  of  22,642  at  the  by-elections. 
The  reversion  of  the  country  to  the  balance 
of  strength  that  existed  in  1885 — when  the 
Liberals  and  Home  Rulers  had  a  majority  of  170  in 
the  House  of  Commons — cannot  be  gainsaid  even 
in  Printing  House  Square. 

The  calculations  and  consolations  of  the 
Consolation.  Unionists  are  more  curious  than  conclu- 
sive. The  vacancy  at  Walsall,  where  Sir 
Charles  Forster*s  death  has  given  them  an  opportunity 
of  winning  a  seat,  will  come  at  an  opportune  moment. 
The  Liberal  candidate  is  not  as  fortunate  as  Mr. 
Brand  in  possessing  a  wife  who  can  charm  the 
electors  by  her  singing  while  he  devotes  himself  to 


MB.  BRAND,  H.P.  HB8.  BBAND. 

From  a  photo  by  Jw).  Edwards.         From  a  photo  by  J.  K  nnereUl, 

their  political  education.  If  things  continue  to  go  on 
at  the  present  rate,  the  candidate  who  cannot  put  a 
capable  woman  into  the  field  may  as  well  retire  from 
the  contest  before  it  begins.  Seeing  that  Mrs.  Brand 
played  so  important  a  part  in  the  Wisbech  election, 
her  portrait  is  here  given  with  that  of  her  husband. 
Mrs.  Brand  sang  to  the  electors  in  the  open  air  by  the 
river  side  as  well  as  in  the  political  meetings,  and  she 
afterwards  stated  that  the  labourers  liked  old 
ballads  best,  especially  Irish  songs  like  "The 
Wearing  of  the  Green,"  "Thady  O'Flynn,"  and 
"Off  to  Philadelphia."  The  only  chance  the 
Unionists  have  is  the  off  chance  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
no  longer  being  able  to  take  the  field.  The  cal- 
culations based  upon  the  shock  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  his  eldest  son  have  fortunately  been  falsi- 
fied. Mr.  Gladstones  extraordinary  resilience  has 
never  been  more  remarkably  demonstrated  than  in  the 
vifirour  and  energy  with  which  he  has  risen  superior  to 
this  last  grievous  affliction.    Humanly  speaking,  few 


things  appear  more  certain  than  that  he  will  once 
more  lead  the  Liberal  host  to  victory. 

It  is  well  that  it  should  be  so,  as  other- 
After  Mp.  wise  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  confusion 
would  inevitably  break  out  in  the  camp 
of  the  Home  Rulers.  Rumour  has  it  that  at  a  recent 
Liberal  conclave  it  was  decided  that  Sir  William 
Harcourt  should,  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  re- 
tirement or  apotheosis,  be  the  next  Liberal  Prime 
Minister.  The  fact  that  such  a  decision  would  render 
it  impossible  for  us  to  have  a  Liberal  Prime  Minister 
during  the  lifetime  of  Sir  W.  Harcourt  can  hardly 
have  been  present  to  the  minds  of  those  who  put  the 
rumour  in  circulation^  The  Liberal  party  is  a  party 
of  enthusiasm  and  of  conviction.  Sir  W.  Har- 
court has  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  The  men 
who  alone  can  be  depended  upon  to  carry  the  con- 
stituencies are  those  to  whom  politics  are  a  religion. 
To  Sir  W.  Harcourt  politics  are  a  mere  game.  The 
other  day  I  was  talking  in  this  strain  to  one  of  Sir 
William's  colleagues,  when  he  gravely  reproved  me. 
"  I  am  quite  siu-e,"  said  my  friend,  "  that  there  are 
some  things  about  which  Sir  William  is  quite  sincere." 
"  Name,  name,"  I  cried.  "  Well,  for  instance," 
replied  his  apologist,  "  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  one 
could  possibly  be  more  sincere  than  is  Sir  William  in 
disliking  the  Colonies!"  The  day  on  which  the 
Liberal  party  entrusts  its  destinies  to  a  leader  whose 
one  sincere  conviction  is  a  hatred  of  Great  Britain  will 
rightly  seal  its  exclusion  from  office  for  the  rest  of 
the  century.  Whoever  else  may  be  possible,  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  is  not. 

The  Leader-      ^®  *  curious  fact  that  the  leadei*ship 

ship  of    of  all  the  three  parties  is  more  or  less 
the  House.  \  . 

an    open    question   at   this  moment. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  who  has  led  the  House  of  Commons 

with  much  good,  humour  and  business  capacity,  has 

now  probably  seen  his  last  session.    His  health  is 

much  impaired,  and  he  is  no  longer  capable  of  facing 

the  labours  of  another  year's  leadership.    There  can 

be  no  doubt  as  to  his  successor.    The  Conservative 

party  has  long  ago  made  up  its  mind  on  that  point. 

There  ia  only  one  member  of  the  Unionist  pai-ty  in 

the  House  who  is  not  convinced  that  when  Mr.  Smith 

goes  to  the  House  of  Lords  his  place  as  leader  must 

be  taken  by  Mr.  Balfour.    The  solitary  dissentient  is 

Mr.  Balfour  himself.    Mr.  Balfour,  if  he  had  his  own 

way,  would  instal  Mr.  Goschen  in  the  vacant  place. 

He  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  only  Goschenite  in  the 

House.  Mr.  Goschen  has  many  gi^eat  qualities.  He  is 

one  of  the  ablest,  and  in  many  respects  quite  one  of  the 

best  men  in  politics.   Yet  somehow  or  other  the  House 

gets  out  of  hand  when  he  leads  it  for  ever  so  short 
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a  time,  and  it  is  the  universal  opinion  on  both  sides 
that  his  leadership  would  simply  mean  chaos  come 
again.  Mr.  Balfour  has  deservedly  great  influence  in 
the  House ;  but  not  even  he  can  induce  his  party  to 
follow  Mr.  Goschen.  We  may  depend  upon  it,  there- 
fore, that  if  Mr.  Smith  is  not  in  his  accustomed  place 
next  February,  Mr.  Balfour  will  lead  the  House,  and 
that  Mr.  Ritchie  will  be  at  the  Irish  Office,  in  order 
to  attempt  to  frame  the  Irish  Local  Government 
Bill,  which  still  figures  in  the  Ministerial  programme. 


SIB.  W.  H.  SMITH,  M.P. 
/Vom  apkaHo  hy  Elliott  4*  Firy, 

The  leadership  of  the  Home  Rulers  is 
^tp^he  also  open.  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy's  has 
Home  Rulers.  ^^^^^  ^j^^  ^  stop-gap  appoint- 

ment. Mr.  Parnell  has  made  himself  absolutely 
impossible.  There  are  only  three  men  in  the  party 
who  have  capacity  for  leadership.  They  are  Mr. 
Dillon,  Mr.  Sexton,  and  Mr.  Healy.  The  last-named 
is,  for  rough-and-tumble  fighting,  the  most  capable 
of  the  three.  He  has  energy,  courage,  and  any 
amount  of  coarse  but  effective  wit.  Many  years  ago 
I  had  the  misfortune  to  excite  his  indignation  by  a 
remark  that  if  he  would  but  be  at  some  pains  to 
civilise  himself  he  might  go  free.  The  advice  was 
well  meant.    If  it  had  been  taken,  Mr.  Healy's  right 


to  the  leadership  would  have  been  unquestioned.  As 
it  is,  he  is  practically  out  of  it.  It  is  universally 
believed  that  Mr.  Dillon  will  occupy  the  vacant  seat. 
Yet,  if  parliamentary  capacity  were  to  settle  th^ 
matter,  there  is  no  one  who  could  be  named  beside  Mr. 
Sexton.  Mr.  Sexton  is  the  ablest  parliamentarian  in 
the  Home  Rule  ranks.  No  one  can  discern  more 
swiftly  the  exact  significance  of  the  points  raised 
by  either  side,  and  no  one  can  express  more  lucidly, 
or  with  greater  ease,  exactly  what  he  wants  to  say, 
without  preparation  or  apparent  effort.  There  are 
not  six  men  in  the  House  his  equals,  take  what 
party  you  please,  and  as  a  debater  Mr.  Gladstone  alone 
is  his  superiop.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Dillon  will  probably 
be  elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  and  the 
democracy  of  the  two  countries  will  at  least  have  the 
satisfaction  of  having  an  Irish  leader  of  high 
character,  of  intense  sincerity,  and  a  certain  romantic 
melancholy  which  is  not  without  its  uses  in  impress- 
ing the  imagination  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Balfour  has  declared  that  the  next 
DeclM^or^  appeal  to  the  country  will  be  fought  on 
the  Eleetion.  ^j^^  register  which  is  now  being  made  uy. 
The  whole  attention  of  parliamentarians,  therefore, 
will  be  concentrated  for  the  next  twelve  months  upon 
preparing  for  the  dissolution.  Ministers  have  not 
much  left  to  try  beyond  Local  Government  for 
Ireland.  If  they  were  greatly  to  ventm^e,  they  might 
bid  for  the  Temperance  vote ;  they  might  do  a  stroke 
of  business  by  passing  a  Local  Option  Bill  for  Sunday 
closiug,  which,  if  teetotallers  were  reasonable,  would 
be  invaluable  as  an  educational  measure ;  rouse  the 
Imperial  sentiment  by  appointing  a  Royal  Commission 
to  consider  the  question  of  Federation ;  and  dish  the 
Liberals  by  going  in  for  the  repeal  of  all  disabilities 
in  sex.  But  the  probability  is  they  will  do  none  of 
these  things.  The  perversity  of  Mr.  Raikes,  and  the 
lack  of  imagination  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gdschen, 
which  led  them  to  throw  away  the  Imperial  oppor- 
tunity of  making  Penny  Postage  universal  through- 
out the  Empire,  bodes  ill  for  their  adopting  any 
"  taking  "  policy  before  the  General  Election.  In  any 
case  they  are  doomed ;  but  they  might  fall  in  style ! 
The  probability  is  they  will  be  electrocuted  as  tamely 
as  the  criminals  in  Sing  Sing. 

Lord    Salisbury     last    month  made 
Disabilities  a  notable  declaration,  which  practically 
in  Sex.     ^jQjnmits  the    Conservative    party  to 
woman's  suffrage.     He  said  that   whenever  the 
question  of  the  franchise  is  brought  up,  the  question 
of  relaxing  the  restraints  which  are  now  imposed  on 
the  voting  of  women  will  have  to  be  reconsidered. 
It  seems  not    improbable  x^hat  the  ^>arty  which 
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abolished  Catholic  Disabilities,  repealed  the  Com 
Laws,  established  Household  Suffrage,  and  introduced 
Free  Education,  will  yet  crown  the  edifice  of  their 
achievements  by  repealing  the  disabilities  which  are 
imposed  upon  women  because  of  their  sex.  The 
Liberal  leaders  are  hopelessly  at  sea  upon  this  question. 
The  Liberal  rank  and  file,  however,  have  a  firmer 
grasp  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  democratic 
creed.  The  only  sound,  logical  principle — that  of 
repealing  all  legal  disabilities,  whether  inflicted  as 
penalties  upon  differences  of  sex,  or  differences  of 
sect — which  was  affirmed  at  the  public  Conference  in 
the  City  Temple,  is  destined  to  universal  acceptation. 
Capacity  should  have  no  artificial  bari  iers  imposed  to 
prevent  its  utilisation  by  the  State.  Let  Govern- 
ment be  in  the  hands  of  the  capable,  that  is  the 
only  formula,  and  it  is  as  much  a  mistake  to  rule  out 
capable  women  as  it  is  to  rule  out  capable  Quakers, 
capable  plebeians,  or  capable  men  with  red  hair. 

Last  month  there  assembled  in  London  a 
speakinfiT  notable  assembly,  representing  all  branches 
Council.  ^j^^  English-speaking  world.  The  In- 
ternational Congregational  Council  was  one  of  those 
gatherings  which,  if  our  race  were  ever  self-conscious 
enough  to  perceive  the  significance  of  events  until 
they  have  become  blue-mouldy  with  age,  would  have 
been  made  the  occasion  for  political  recognition.  The 
leaders  of  the  sect  which  founded  two  Republics,  one 
of  which  is  the  most  gigantic  €Lnd  growing  States  of 
our  time,  ought  not  to  have  been  allowed  to  assemble 
and  to  depart  without  some  recognition  by  statesmen 
of  their  presence  in  our  midst.  But  neither  Royalty, 
nor  Churchmen,  nor  statesmen  as  much  as  noticed  their 
existence,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  were 
reported  much  more  briefly  in  the  morning  papers 
than  if  they  had  been  a  glove-fight  between 
two  ruffians,  or  a  divorce  case  in  high  life. 
This,  of  course,  would  be  natural  enough  if  these 
Independents  had  been  mere  English  Dissenters. 
They  were  much  more  than  this.  They  represented 
all  the  Colonies  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
In  their  capacity  as  delf*gates  from  the  Greater 
Britain  beyond  the  sea,  they  had  a  claim  to  recog- 
nition, which,  however,  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
cared  about  even  sufficiently  to  feel  conscious  that  it 
had  been  ignored. 

fiisn  brotherhood  of  the  English-speaking 

aking  race  was  never  more  enthusiastically 
affirmed  than  at  this  Council,  which  re- 
sponded to  no  sentiment  more  warmly  than  the 
assertion  of  the  unity  of  the  English-speaking  realm. 
Whatever  others  may  think,  the  Council  of  Congrega- 


Engljsh- 
\jnl 


tionalists  went  solid  for  Federation^  and  that  not  only 
between  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  but  between  the 
Empire  and  the  Republic.  As  for  the  work  of  the 
Council,  it  is  thus  summarised  in  the  Independentt 
which  appeared  daily  during  the  meeting  of  the 
Council : — 

The  Council  has  articulated  a  programme  which  will 
keep  our  most  progressive  forces  Imrd  at  work  for  gene- 
rations. To  grant  reverent  criticism  the  fullest  freedom, 
to  Christianise  our  economic  system,  to  bring  the 
Temperance  movement  to  triumphant  issue,  to  federate 
all  English-speaking  States,  to  establish  a  code  of  inter- 
national law  with  a  view  to  permanent  international 
peace,  to  exclude  all  immoral  men  from  public  life,  to 
win  civic  Hberty  and  justice  for  woman,  to  secure  the 
fraternal  federation  of  all  Christain  bodies,  to  set  about 
the  saving  of  the  heathen  world  with  oecumenical  unity 
of  energy  and  aim,  are  objects  which,  to  put  it  very 
mildly,  will  take  some  time  to  realise  ;  yet  they  are  only 
a  few  items  of  the  new  Congregational  programme. 

If  the  Council  has  done  nothing  else,  it  has  broken 
finally  with  the  extraordinary  idea  which  possessed 
some  of  the  wirepullers  in  high  places  that  Congrega- 
tionalism existed  primarily  to  carry  the  next  Election 
for  Mr.  Gladstone,  and,  secondly,  to  disestablish  the 
English  Church.  These  things  are  very  important, 
no  doubt,  but  they  are  hardly  "  all  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets.'' 

One  of  the  great  names  which  are 
Spiu^eon.  familiar  throughout  the  whole  English- 
speaking  world  has  figured  conspicuously 
in  the  morning  papers  during  the  month  of  July. 
Mr.  Spurgeon  is  probably  one  of  the  half-dozen 
famous  Englishmen  whom  any  American  or  Colonial, 
taken  at  random,  would  wish  to  hear  and  to  see  before 
he  died.  For  the  lifetime  of  a  generation  this 
Baptist  evangelist  has  been  one  of  the  perennial 
soiu-ces  of  spiritual  stimulus  to  a  wider  congregation 
than  any  preacher  of  our  times.  No  other  living  man 
has  achieved  the  abnost  impossible  task  of  not  only 
attracting  thousands  to  hear  him  preach  twice  every 
Sunday,  but  of  inducing  many  more  thousands  to  buy 
and  read  the  printed  reports  of  his  sermons.  When, 
therefore,  it  was  announced  that  he  lay  at  the  door  of 
death,  it  was  but  natural  that  there  should  be  more 
inquiries  and  more  bulletins  than  if  he  had  been  an 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
sent  to  ask  after  his  health,  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  a 
sympathetic  letter,  representatives  of  all  the  Churches 
telegraphed  daily  their  anxiety  for  his  recovery.  The 
bulletins  from  Norwood  had  precedence  in  the  papers 
over  the  latest  betting,  and  when  the  eminent 
preacher  began  slowly  to  recover,  the  good  news  was 
warmly  welcomed  far  beyond  the  pale  of  the  some- 
what narrow  section  of  the  sect  of  which  he  is  the 
sole  conspicuous  figure. 
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At  the 
Antipodes. 


Those  who  calculated  so  confidently 
upon  the  disappearance  of  Sir  Henry 
Parkes  as  the  result  of  his  failure  to  secure 
the  return  of  a  majority  of  his  pledged  supporters, 
reckoned  without  their  host.  The  New  South  Wales 
Parliament,  by  a  majority  of  eighty  to  fifty-seven,  has 
rejected  the  vote  of  want  of  confidence  brought  for- 
ward by  the  Opposition,  and  Sir  Henry  remains  in 
office,  having  secured  sufficient  support  from  the 
labour  membei*s  to  command  a  substantial,  although 
perhaps  a  somewhat  precarious,  majority.     He  is 


have  refused  to  allow  Australasia  to  be  called  a  com  - 
mon wealth,  and  the  New  Zealanders  have  sent  home 
a  despatch  in  which  they  set  forth  their  objections  U) 
federation,  chiefly  on  financial  and  fiscal  grounds. 

The  worst  rail  way  accident  in  Julyoccurreci 
Ralhvav  near  Paris,  oh  July  25th,  when  a  coUisior 
cc  en  s.  ijg^^ggjj  ^y^Q  excursion  trains  caused  the 
death  of  fifty  passengers,  while  100  others  were 
injured.  Scenes  of  great  horror  were  occasioned  by 
the  burning  of  the  carriages,  and  some  passengers 
were  literally  drowned  by  the  water  poured  upon  the 
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going  on  with  his  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill,  which 
is  not  surprising,  considering  that  the  Opposition, 
which  only  numbered  62,000  votes  at  the  polls,  as 
against  87,000  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes's  supporters, 
actually  returned  fifty-six  members  as  against  forty- 
eight  Ministerialists.  Sir  Henry  Parkes's  proposal  to 
establish  woman  sufiiuge  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Dibbs, 
on  the  ground  that,  with  occasional  rare  exceptions, 
**  women  have  not  the  brains  to  vote."  In  Victoria, 
the  Qovemment  is  also  committed  to  the  principle 
that  on  franchise  questions  man "  shall  in  future 
mean  person  without  regard  to  sex.    The  Yictorians 


blazing  train  to  extinguish  the  flames.  More  serious, 
however,  than  any  single  accident  is  the  report  of  Sir 
John  Fowler  on  the  condition  of  the  bridges  on  the 
London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway.  The 
bridge  at  Norwood  having  given  way,  by  which  a 
serious  accident  was  averted  as  it  were  by  a  miracle, 
an  inquiry  was  instituted,  with  the  i-esult  that  eighty 
bridges  on  that  line  alone  were  condemned  as  being 
below  the  margin  of  safety.  As  there  are  1,000 
bridges  on  other  lines  in  the  same  condition,  a  gi*eat 
deal  of  work  and  expenditure  will  be  needed  before 
the  traveUing  IB|b^f/^l«@Wgie 
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DIARY    FOR  JULY. 


£VENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

9xdj  1.  Viiit  of  the  Gernuui  Emperor  and  Bin- 
press  to  Amsterdam. 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  International  Arbi- 
tration and  Peace  Association. 
3.  French  Senate  votes  a  million  and  a  half 
francs  for  relief  of  suffefers  from  locust 
plagne  in  Algeria. 
London  SchoolBoard  rejects  amendment  to 
reduce  estimated  expenditure  for  next 
year  by  £100,000,  and  adopts  Sir  B. 
Temple  s  Budget  Bstimate. 

3.  Qerman  Emperor  and  Bmpress  leave  Hol- 

land. 

Bill  drawn  up  by  a  Special  Committee  of 
French  Chamber  to  piaoe  Directors  of 
Bailways  and  Bailway  Servants  under 
Government  supervision. 

Annual  Meeting  of  National  Association  for 
Promotion  of  Technical  and  Secondary 
Education. 

4.  Arrival  of  the  Qerman  Bmperar  and  Bm- 

press at  Windsor. 
Portuguese  Chamber  passes  Treaty  with 
Congo  State  for  delimitation  of  the  Lunda 
territory. 

Boyal  Warrant  issued  ordering  the  formar 
tion  of  a  Militia  Medical  SUff  Corps. 

Meeting  of  Omnibus  and  Tramear  Men 
pus  resolution  requesting  the  Trades 
Council  to  assist  in  organising  a  Union  for 
Omnibus  and  Tramway  Bmploy^. 

6.  The  Kaiser  visiU  Bton. 

Marriage  of  Princess  Louise  of  Schleswig- 
Uolsteinto  Prince  Aribert. 

Sir  O.  Baden-Powall  leaver  New  York  for 
Canada  to  consult  with  Dominion  Minia- 
ters  on  tne  Behring  Sea  Difficulty. 

7.  State  Banquet  given  by  the  Queen  in  St. 

George's  Hall,  Windsor. 

BxecuUon  of  four  murderers  by  electricity 
in  New  Yorlc. 

Telegram  from  Newfoundland  announcing 
dosing  of  sixty  British  lobster  factoties 
on  French  shore. 

London  County  Council  authorises  ex- 
penditure of  £1,500  on  bands  to  play 
in  certain  parks  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Meeting  of  general  practitioners  in  Exeter 
Hall  to  consider  the  questfon  of  hospital 
management  in  London. 

Libel  action  by  Mr.  Healy,  M.P..  against 
the  Freenuui's  Journal  commenced  at 
Limerick  Assizes.    Jury  disagree. 

Henley  B^atta. 

8.  Garden    rnrtj    at    Cumberland  House. 

German  Emperor   and   Bmpress  leave 
Windsor  and  come  to  London. 
State  performance  at  the  Boyal  Italian 
Opera. 

9.  Deputations   to  the   German  Emperor. 

Garden  Party  at  Marlborough  House. 
State  Concert  in  the  Albert  HaU. 

First  meeting  of  the  French  Commission  for 
the  Prevention  of  Betting  on  Baceoourses. 

Telegram  received  from  Iquique  at  Washing- 
ton reporting  defeat  of  President  Balma- 
ceda's  army  by  the  Congressional  forces. 

10.  (German  Emperor's  visit  to  the  City. 

11.  Wimbledon   Beview.     Inspection  of  Fir^ 
Brigades  by  the  Kaiser  at  the  Crystal 

PaUcf. 

Eton  and  Harrow  Cricket  Match  at  Loids. 

Harrow  wins  by  seven  wickets. 
Amnesty  Law  pasted  by  the  Spanish 

Cortes. 

12.  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Germany  visit 
the  Prime  Minister  at  HatfieM. 

13.  French  Naval  Manceuvres  close  at  Toulon. 
International     Conffng%tional  Council 

opened  at  Memorial  HkU. 
Orange  Celebrations  in  Ireland. 
Bitley  Shooting  Competition  t>eglns. 
Lords  of  the  Privy  Conndl  grant  petition 

lor  creation  of  a  new  teactung  Univeralty 

m  London. 

«4  The  Kaiser  embarks  from  Leith  for  Hor- 
way 

French  National  Fdte  celebrated, 
(ierraan  Empress  with  her  sons  visits  the 
Queen  at  Wind«>r. 


15.  Meeting  of  French  railway  men  in  Paris 

resolves  to  order  a  general  strike. 
New  South  Wales  Parliament  opened. 
Mozart's  Centenary  celebrated  at  Salzburg. 
Northern  Fleet  sails  for  the  North. 

16.  Beview  of  the  Troops  at  Aldershot  by  the 

Queen. 

Society  of  Authors'  Dinner  in  Celebration 
of  the  Passing  of  the  International  Copy- 
right Act. 

Interpellation  by  M.  Laur  in  the  French 
Chamber  on  the  subject  of  the  difficulties 
made  for  French  commercial  travellers  in 
Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

17.  Debate  in  French  Chamber  on  M.  Laur's 

Interpellation  postponed  tine  die  ttj  319 
to  103. 

Bailway  Directors  in  Paris  apply  to  the 
Government  tor  poUoe  and  military  pro- 
tection. 

18.  Queen  leaves  W  indsor  for  Osborne. 
French  Chamber  closes. 

Primrose  League  demonstration  at  Hatfield. 
Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  inspected  hy  Sir 
J.  Lubbock  in  Victoria  Park. 

20.  Prince  of  Wales  lays  foundation  of  Battersea 

Technical  and  Becreative  Institute. 
Conference   at   City  Temple  on  Moral 
Questioiu. 

21.  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  visit  Bir- 

mingham to  open  new  Victoria  Law 
CourU. 

Discussion  in  County  Council  on  Captain 
Shaw's  resignation.  Amendment  express- 
ing a  hope  that  the  resignation  would  be 
withdrawn,  adopted  by  43  to  36. 

22.  Prince  of  Naples  arrives  in  London. 
BecepUon  given  to  the  African  Bnvoys  at 

Birmingnam. 
Lady  Salisbury  lannches  H.M.S.  Endymion 
at  HuU. 

23.  French  Squadron  arrives  at  Cronstadt. 
Organishig  Committee  of  Imperial  Institute 

diisolved.  First  meeting  of  new  perma- 
nent Governing  Body,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  the  Chair. 

Parcel  of  explosives  sent  through  the  post 
from  Toulon  to  M.  Constans. 

Motion  of  want  of  confidence  in  Sir  Henry 
Parkes's  Ministry  results  in  a  victory  for 
the  Government,  Mr.  Dibb's  amendment 
being  defeated  by  80  votes  to  57. 

24.  Discussion  in  County  Council  on  Strand 

Improvements.  Besolution  that  the  work 
was  too  expensive  for  a  moribund  Coun- 
cil carried  by  42  to  41. 
Prize    Distribution    at   Blsley  by  the 
Marchioness  of  Salisbury. 

25.  Prince  of  Naplea  vlsiU  Lord  Salisbury  at 

Hatfield. 

Visit  of  the  Tzar  and  Tzarlna  to  the  French 

fleet  at  Cronstadt. 
Beception  of  second  thousand  nnrses  who 

have  joined  Boyal  National  Pension  Fund 

at  Marlborough  House. 

26.  Great  Bailway  Collision  at  St.  Mand^,  near 

Paris.  50  killed  and  over  100  in j  ured. 

27.  Public  meeting  passes  resolution  as  to  the 

urgent  necessity  for  new  street  from  Hol- 
bom  to  Strand  and  for  toe  widening  of 
the  Strand. 

28.  Prince   of  Naples  dines  at  the  Mansion 

House  with  tne  Lord  Mayor. 
Letter  from  Captain  Shaw,  declining  to 

withdraw  his  resignation,  read  at  the 

meeting  of  the  County  Conndl. 
Betum  to  England  of  2iid  Bat.  Qrenadier 

Guards  from  Bermuda. 

29.  Completion  of  Cable  between  Denmark  and 

France. 

Queen  Christina 'receives  the  envoys  from 
the  Sultan  of  Morocco  at  &ui  Sebastian. 

30.  Serious  Bioting  of  Omnibus  Men  on  Strike 

atToMouse.  Chaises  of  artillerymen  and 
gendarmes. 

French  Chamber  of  Indictments  decides 
that  no  case  had  been  made  out  to  justify 
proceedings  against  Captain  Tripone  and 
M.  Canet  on  the  charge  of  supplying 
smokeless  powder  to  foreign  firms. 

Belease  of  Me«srs.  Dillon  and  O'Brien  from 
Galway  Gaol. 


17. 


30.  Debate  at  meeting  of  the  School  Board  on 
theTriennial  Election  of  the  Board.  Motion 
by  Bev.  S.  Headlam  that  the  election  take 
plsce  on  Sunday,  Nov.  22nd,  rejected  on 
division  by  24  votes  to  4.  Thursday,  Nov. 
26,  finally  agreed  to  as  date  of  the  election. 
Largest  Turret  Ship  ever  coiutructed  un- 
decked at  Chatham  by  Viscountess  Hood. 

UTTERANCES,  NOTABLE  AND 
OTHERWISE. 

July  1.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterborr  at  the 

Mansion  House  on  the  Education  Bill. 
3.  Lord  Hartington  on  the  Development  of 
Technical  Education. 
Mr.  Goschen  to  his  constituents  on  the 

work  of  the  Session. 
Mr.  Ben  Tillet  on  the  state  of  labour  at  the 
docks. 

8.  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  the  anniversary  festival 

of  the  Gardeners'  Boyal  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution on  National  Insurance. 

10.  The  Kaiser  at  the  GuildhaU. 

13.  Mr.  H.  Busseliat  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  British  trade  prospeota  In 
the  Soudan. 

15.  Lord  Salisbury  at  St.  James's  Hall  on  the 

revision  of  the  electorate  and  the  suffrage 
for  women. 
Lord  Jersey  on  new  electoral  laws  for  New 
South  Wales. 

16.  Mr.  Balfour  on  opening  Town  Hall  in  St. 

Martin-in-the-Fields  on  the  atMcnce  of 
municipal  activity  in  London. 
Mr.  Bitchie  at  St.  Martln-in-the-Flelds  on 
the  forthcoming  introduction  of  a  Bill  to 
r^ulate  the  bmlding  laws. 
Mr.  Lincoln,  American  Minister,  at  a 
dinner,  on  the  International  Copyright 
Act. 

Mr.  Laws,  general  manager  of  the  Shlpplnc 
Federation,  before  tbe  Labour  Com- 
missfon  on  the  formation  of  the  Federar 

tion. 

M.  Bibot  in  the  French  Chamber  on  the 

Passport  question. 
19.  Mr.   Balfour  to  the  Primroie  League 

DemonstratloQ  at  Hatfield. 
Mr.  Pamell  at  Newcastleon  Mr.  Gladttone'a 

Home  Bule  icheme. 
Mr.  T.  B.  Potter  at  t>*s  annual  meetlnc  of 

the  Cobden  Clubo^  the  progress  of  Free 

Trade. 

22.  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Birmingham  on  Britiah 

influence  in  Africa. 
The  Duke  of  Cambridge  at  the  jubilee 
dinner  of  Messrs.  Cook  and  Sons. 

23.  Mr.  Pamell  at  the  Irish  National  League 

Convention  in  Dublin  on  National  and 
Local  Self-Govemment. 

24.  The  Marquis  of  Ripon  at  the  annual  meet- 

ing of  the  Allotments  and  Small  Holdings 
Association. 

29.  Lord  Salisbury  at   the   Mansion  House 

riinisterial  banquet. 

30.  Ur.  Dillon  and  Mr.  O'Brien  at  Galway  to 

deputations  repudiate  Mr.  Pamell's  leader- 
ship, and  declare  their  intention  to  assist 
the  Gladstooians  until  a  Home  Bdle  BiU 
has  been  introduced. 
Sir  William  Harcourt  at  the  National  Liberal 
Club  on  the  results  of  the  by-elections. 

PARLIAMENTARY  RECORD. 

HOUSE  OF  LOBDS. 
July  1.  Irish  Land  Purchase  Bill  in  Committee. 

6.  Allotments  Bating  Bzemption  Bill  throush 

Committee. 

7.  Bill  to  aiaend  the  Luiuu^  Act  of  1890  intro- 

duced by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  road  a 

firgi  time. 

Public  Health  (London)  Bill  reaC  a  teoomd 

time, 

9.  Elementary  Education  BIU  read  a  first  Ume, 
10.  Consideration  of  Land  Bill  as  Amended. 

Amendment  leaving  the  appointment  of 
permanent  staff  of  the  Land  Commission 
to  the  Lord  Lieatenant  and  the  Treasury, 
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10,  FtfCtory  and  Warkthopt  Bill  through  Com- 
mittee. 

14.  Debate  on  motion  for  third  reading  of  Irish 
Land  Bill.  Lord  Denman,  Lord  Spencer. 
BlU  read  a  third  time  and  pused. 

16.  Debate  on  motion  for  second  reading  of 

Education  Bill.  Lord  Cranbrook,  Lord 
Spencer,  the  Archbishop  .of  Canterbury, 
the  Duke  of  Ai^ll.  Lord  Herschell,  Lord 
Bipon.  and  the  Bishop  of  London.  Bill 
resd  a  second  time. 

17.  Discusston  on  the  purchase  of  Calderon's 

"St.  Elizabeth  of   Hungary"  for  the 
Chantrey  Bequest. 
20.  Elementary  Education  Bill  through  Com- 
mittee. 

Slander  of  Women  Bill  read  a  third  time 
and  passed, 

32.  Lunacy  Bill,  passed  Report  stage. 

23.  FactoriM  and  Workshops  Bill  cjnsldered  as 
amended.  Clause  transferring  sanitary 
inspection  of  workshops  from  factory  in- 
spectors to  sanitary  authorities  replaced, 
klementary  Education  Bill  considered. 

2L  Discussion  on  Imperial  Defence.  Factory 
and  Worlcshops  Bill.  Elementary  Educa- 
t.'on  Bll,  read  a  third  time&nd  passed. 

28.  Nine  Railway  Rates  Bills  read  a  second  Ume. 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Bill  read 
a  third  time  and  passed. 

30.  London  County  Council  (General  Powers) 
Bill  and  a  P.  st  Office  Acta  Amendment 
Bill  ^ead  a  third  time  and  passed. 


MB.  W.  H.  GLADSTONE. 
f)rom  a  photo  by  Russell  and  Sons, 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
^oly  1.  In  Committee  on  Education  Bill. 
Amendment  by  Mr.  S.  Smith  to  make' 
evening  schools  free,  rejected  on  division 
by  99  to  61.  Amendment  by  Mr.  Sumnert 
prohibiting  the  teaching  of  any  religious 
oatechlsm  or  formula  in  schools  receiving 
fee  grant  rejected  by  195  to  90. 

.-2.  Education  Bill  in  Committee. 

3.  Education  Bill  in  Committee.  Sir  R. 
Temple's  motion  to  omit  sub-section 
authorising  creation  of  a  Board  school  in 
districts  where  sufficient  opportunities 
for  free  education  were  noi  supplied  by 
the  voluntary  schools  rejectedvby  269  to 
30.   Bill  through  Committee. 

r<S  Bill  admitting  long  leaseholders  to  the 
benefit  of  Iruh  Land  Purchase  Act  read  a 
second  time.  Bill  to  postpone  County 
Council  elections  from  Kovember  to 
March  through  Committee  after  rejection 
of  Amendment  by  172  to  104  for  the  ex- 
emption of  London  from  the  proposal. 
Bill  for  the  Amendment  of  Post  Office 
Acta  through  Committee. 
7.  Education  Bill  in  Report  stage.  Clause 
empowering  managers  of  a  group  of 
schools  to  pay  the  fee  grant  into  a  com- 
mon fund  added  to  the  Bill.  Clause  re- 
quiriog  devotion  of  surplus  of  grant  ovcr 


previous  year's  fees  to  educational  pnr- 
po€es  rejected  bv  143  to  93. 

8.  Education  Bill  read  a  third  time.  Mr.  Bryce, 

Sir  W.  H*»rcourt,  Sir  W.  Hart  Dyke. 
ikcoftd  reading  of  Bill  for  redemption  of 
light  gold  in  circulation  moved  by  Mr. 
Goschen.   Debate  adjourned. 

9.  Committee  of  Supply  on  Civil  Service 

Estimates. 

DiscuKian  on  England's  attitude  in  relation 
to  the  Triple  Alliance. 
10.  Civil  Service  Estimates. 

13.  Motion  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

with  *  reference  to  charges  against  Mr.  De 
Cobaio,  for  his  attendance  agreed  to  with- 
out debate.   Committee  of  Supply. 

14.  Civil  Service  Estimates. 

15.  Civil  Service  Estimates. 

16.  Committee  of  Supply  on  Civil  Service 

Estimates. 

17.  The  Postmaster-General  in  reply  to  Mr. 

Henniker  Heaton  on  the  work  of  the 
Postal  Union  Conveation  at  Vienna. 
Civil  Service  Estimates. 

20.  Stitutory  declaration  from  Mr.  De  Cobain 

read  by  the  Speaker.   Irish  Estimates. 

21.  Irish  Bsaimatea. 

23.  Irish  Eatinuttea.  Mr.  Balfour  explains 
Government  measures  to  relieve  dittresa 
in  Ireland. 

23.  Motion  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

for  the  discharge  of  the  oider  for  Mr.  De 
Cobain's  attendance  agreed  to.  Lorda' 
Amendmenta  to  Land  Bill  considered. 

24.  Railway  Rates  BUI  read  a  third  time. 

Supply. 

27.  Penal  Servitude  Bill  read  a  third  time.  Sua- 

Stnsion  of  Mr.  Atkinson  for  a  week, 
upply. 

28.  Lord  Geoi^e  Hamilton  makes  statement  as 

to  the  visit  of  the  French  Flett  to  Ports- 
mouth. Scotch  and  Irish  Votes. 

29.  Debate  on  Vote  for  the  Irish  Constabulary, 

and  Irish  Prisons  Votes.  Votes  agreed  to. 
Debate  on  second  reading  Clergy  Dis- 
cipline (Immorality)  Bill  adjourned. 

30.  Lords'  Amendments  to  Education  Bill  con- 

sidered. Motion  by  Mr.  Mundella  to  re- 
place Amendment  struck  out  by  Lords, 
that  Free  School  accommodation  should 
be  suitable.  Discussion  on  Lords'  amend- 
ment. Sir  W.  Hart  Dyke.  Sir  W.  Har- 
oourt.  On  a  division.  Lords'  amendment 
sustained.  Debate  on  the  Lords'  new 
clause  to  increase  the  grant  adjourned,  on 
Mr.  H.  Fowler'a  motion,  in  order  that  the 
Government  might  consider  their  position 
in  reference  to  what  was  an  infraction  of 
the  privilegea  of  the  Commona.  Com- 
^  mittee  of  Supply.  Sir  W.  Hait  Dyke'a 
annual  educational  atatement. 


BY-ELECriONS. 
duly  7.  Carlow  County : 

J.  Hammond  ( Anti-Pamellite) 
A.  Kettle  (PamelUte)  


OBITUARY. 

June  26.  Henry  Farmer,  muaician  and  com* 
poatr,  72. 

29.  Canon  Madao.  83. 

30.  Dr.  Beaney,  M.P.,  of  Melbsnme. 

Father  Francia  Clougb,  S.J..  ex-President 
of  Stonyhurst  College,  Lancashire,  81. 

Mrs.  Mounsey  Bartholomew,  musician,  SO.  , 
July  1.  Prince  Vladimir  A.  Dolgoroukoff,  Aide- 
de-Camp  General  to  the  Tzar.  80. 

Mnjor-General  Henry  William  Parke.  84. 

3.  General  Sir  Orfeur  Cavenagh,  K.C.S.I,  71. 

4.  Cardinal  Haynald  of  Kalocsa.  75. 
Hannibal  Haoalin,  ex-Vice-President  of  the 

United  States,  82. 

Mdme.  Janet  Macintosh  Waddington,  91. 

Gwilvn  Gwent,  WeUh  compo  er. 

Cbarles  Stewart,  ex-M.P.  for  Peniliyn,  88. 

Frau  Aders,  the  German  Florence  Nightin- 
gale. I 

5.  M.  Kogalniceau.  Roumanian  sta*  esmali,  7d. 

6.  James Kunciman,  journalist,  38. 
Father  Felix,  81. 

7.  Simuel  O-bom.  Mayor  of  Sheffield. 

0.  W.  Blake  ("Augur"),  editor  of  Sporting 
Life,  49. 

Baron  Oscar  von  Redwitz.  Bavarian  poet,  68. 
Professor  Haupt,  organ  composer,  81. 

8.  Robert  Reece,  writer  of  burlesques.  53. 

Dr.  Chronegh,  manager  of  the  Court  Theatre 
at  Meiningen. 

9.  Ja  Ja,  ex-King  of  Opobo. 

11.  Dr.  Frederic  Louis  R  tter.  composer,  57. 
13.  Alderman  T.  P.  Barkas,  of  Newcastle,  73. 


3.7f5 
1,5  9 


Anti-PamelUte  Majority  2.216 

In  1885:  In  1586: 

(P)  4,801  J.  A.  Blake  (Pamel- 
(C)     751      lite)  was  returned  un- 

  opposed,  and  on  the 

Fa'.Majority  :  4,050  death  of  Mr.  Blake  in 
August,  1887,  The 
O'Gorman  Maiion(Par- 
nellite)  was  also  re- 
turned unopposed. 

July 23.  CambrI5geshire,  North  (Wisbech): 
Hon.  Arthur  Brand  (Giadstonian)  3.979 
S.  W.  Duncan  (C)   3,719 

Giadstonian  majority 

In  1885  :  In  1886 : 

(L)  3.919  (C) 
(C)      3,596  (L) 


Lib.  majority  323 


260 

4,169 
3.0S2 

Con.  majority  1,087 


MR.  JAMES  RUNCIMAN. 

14.  Dr.  John  Sutherland,  leading  sanitarian. 

Hon.  Algernon  Fulke  Egerton,  66. 

Alexander  Seller,  of  Ztrmatt.  70. 
17.  Mdrae.  de  Bonneraaio,  supporter  of  General 
Boulanger. 

19.  Lewis  Loyd,  formerly  partner  in  Jones- 

Loyd's  bank  in  Lothbury. 
Pedro  Antonio  de  AUu^on,  Spanish  author 

and  politician. 
Canon  Miles. 

20.  Sir  William  Fettes  Douglas,  President  of 

the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  69. 
Sir  Frederick  A.  Weld,  G.C.M.G.,  68. 

24.  Frank  Miles,  artist. 
Daniel  Mackintosh,  F.G.S. 
R-.v.  Charles  Smith,  B.D.,  93. 
EirlofWickIow,49. 

25.  Charles  Luillier,  Communist. 

Augustus  Baker,  British  Consul  at  Vera 
Cruz. 

26.  Sir  Charles  Forster.  M.P.  for  Walsall,  76. 
Charles     Elphinstone  -  D^lr/mple,  J.P., 

F  S  A..  74. 

Rajah  Rajendra  Lall  Mlttra,  LL.D.,  Sanscrit 
scholar. 

29,  Criptain  Saunders,  of  theWhalebaok  steamer. 
C.  W.  Whetmore. 
The  d«vith  is  also  announced  of  the  Rev.  John 
A.  Robinson,  M.A.,  miiaionary  on  the  Niger. 


There  is  at  present  in  this  country  a  remarkable  band  of  men  and  women,  who  seem  likely  to  ka\  l-  u  I'eiinile  mark  in  the  mind  of 
;j>ublic.    They  are  Christians  frfun  \ariuu3  tribes  in  Scjrh  Africa,  w  ho  stand  sorely  in  need  at  the  present  moinont  of  intelligent  training 
Industiy.    The  South  Affican  Choir  promise  to  cr»  ate  even  more  sensation  than  tlie  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers.    Tfiey  a;e,  politically,  of  mu( 
■portanee.    TKeir  singing  is  like  nothing  to  w  liich  the  civilised  man  has  been  a<'oust..nu-d.  and  tliey  conttit ute  a  li\ ing  I  jind  of  witnei 
.power  of  Christian  civilfsatlon  on  the  raw  material  of  African  humanity.   They  ha\  e  ahvady  tun^  before  Her  MajVsty,  and  l>€fore  " 
country  1  hope  they  will  have  iuoceeded  in  securing  the  necessary  endowment  for  a  grtat  native  Indoitrial  College  which  ought 
taOtpeOolooy.  l!he  addreM  of  tlieir  eondactor  la  Mr.  W.  £.  LHty,  1,  Sadalelgh  Qacdtos,  London.  N.W  .  vi^i  whom  all  ^ 
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CARICATURES  OF  THE  MONTH- 

nAST  month  Punch  celebrated  its  jubilee.  Though  we  ventured  to  suggest  to  our  facetious  contemporary  that 
by  way  of  celebrating  its  jubilee,  it  might  take  off  the  senseless  dog-in-the-manger  interdict  which  forbids, 
weeks  after  its  sale  has  practically  ceased,  the  reproduction  in  miniature  of  some  of  the  cartoons  which 
enable  it  still  to  keep  the  leading  place  in  English  caricature,  the  suggestion  has  not  found  favour  with  its 
publishers.  There  is  not  one  other  comic  paper  in  the  world  which  grudges  this  after-date  sampling  of  its  artistic 
productions.  The  result  is  that  English  caricature  suffers  by  the  comparison  in  our  pages.  We  have  the  best  of 
American,  Canadian,  Austrahan,  French,  Italian  and  German  caricature,  but,  owing  to  the  interdict  of  Punch, 
we  cannot  give  specimens  of  some  of  the  best  caricatures  of  England.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Messrs. 
Bradbury  and  Agnew,  of  Punchy  have  granted  to  the  English  Illustrated  the  permission  to  reproduce  several  of 
the  cartoons  from  Mr.  Punch's  collection,  illustrating  an  article  on  Dickens  and  Punch"  I  say  this  with  the  more 
satisfaction  because  Mr.  Bradbury,  in  reply  to  an  application  to  reproduce  the  jubilee  cartoon 
in  the  Review  op  Reviews,  informed  me  that  the  proprietora  of  Punch  "  regret  very  much  to  be  obliged  to 
decline  ;  but  in  the  face  of  so  many  and  frequent  applications,  we  are  obliged  to  say  No  ! — indiscriminately  to  all 
•alike."  Of  course  those  who  stickle  for  severe  consistency  may  think  this  curious  ;  but  I  rejoice  to  see  a  precedent 
^t  in  the  Etiglish  Illustrated,  the  benefit  of  which  we  may  all  hope  to  reap  before  long. 


THE   FOUR  EDITORS   OF  PUNCH. 
1841—1870.  1870-1874.  1874—1880.  1880— 


MARK  LEMON.  SHIRLEY  BROOKS.  TOM  TAYLOR.  p.  C.  BUBNAND. 
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fYom  Clk.]  [Jolv  10.  1891. 

"THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  TBIPLE  ALLIANXE  KEEP  PACE 
WITH  OXE  ANOTHER." 
Boropean  Fettal  Song,  with  BuuUn-French  Aooompsnimeot 


From  t\e  Pretoria  Wetkly  ^ttvs.^  [Jane  5, 18PL 

THE  OLD  LIOX   ONLY  WINKS. 

BoiTOR  OF  Cape  Times  (loquitur). 
Why  does  he  look  so  confonodedly  tly  at  me  ? 

What  have  I  done  that  contempt  s&ould  prevail  f 
While  he  Is  lazily  winking  one  eye  at  me. 

Am  I  not  prodding  and  twiiting  hit  t*il  ? 
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^Rtt  BOOTING 

5ELF-ACCRAH0l2tAAENT  V 


JHr  Itf  AUftMMtte.]  [Jane  14, 1891. 

A  FBENCH  YIBW  OF  JOHN  BULL  AS  THE  BOGIE- MAN. 


wiU  John  BoU  leave  off  putting  his  weaker  brethren  in  his  lack  ?         *  KfHC  *  CEClU"         *  \ATH  AT  R  TC  A  . 


rrtm  Le  Greiot.]  [June  28,  1691. 

THE  MAN  WHO  PROFITS  BY  PBOTKCTION. 
The  Frodocer.  The  Middleman.  The  Coniumer. 


fYom  the  Pretoria  Weekly  Press.]  [May  2, 1891. 

THE  WRITING  ON  THE  WALL. 

"  I  will  read  the  writing  unto  the  king,  and  make  known  to  hin^the 
iDterpretation."— Dak.  v.  17. 


The  Weekly  Gallery  of  Celebrities,  of  which  mention 
was  made  in  these  columns  a  few  months  ago,  has  been 
converted  into  a  monthly,  under  the  title  of  The  Gallery 
of  Celebrities,  the  first  number  of  which  is  a  very  credit- 
able production,  containing  tone  portraits  (somewhat  badly 
printed),  together  with  succinct  biographical  sketches,  of 
the  German  Emperor,  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  Mr  James  Payn, 
Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Mr.  Frank 
Lockwood,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  S.  Cunliffe-Lister.  The 
magazine,  in  its  new  shape,  is  well  worth  the  price  asked 
for  it — sixpence. 
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THE  GEKMAN  EMFEKOK  IN  THE  FAMILY  CIRCLE. 


iSelU  ^  KunU,  Pbtsdam. 


The  Bmperor  stands  in  the  baokground  with  little  Prinoe  Oscar  In  his  arms.  Prince  Henry  Is  on  his  right,  and  next  the  Bmpress  Augntta  Victoria 
with  Princess  He'eia  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  The  lady  to  her  right  is  the  Duchess  Caroline  Matilda  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  the  baby  is  the 
Princess  Louise.  The  lady  seated  in  the  centre  of  the  group  is  Princess  Frederick  Leopold  (with  the  Princess  Victoria);  the  other  is  Princess  Henrr, 
holding  Prince  Wa'demar.  The  two  little  girls  holding  hands  are  the  Princesses  Alexandra  and  Victoria  of  Schleswig-Holstein  :  and  the  four  boys  In 
sailor  suiU  are  the  Crown  Prince  Frederick  William  (sitUng  alone),  Prince  Adalbert,  Prinoe  August  William,  and  Priooe  Bitel  Frederick. 
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CHARACTER  SKETCH:  AUGUST- 

WILLIAM  II.,  EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY. 


*•  I  belieye  that  I  have  mastered  the  aims  and  impulses  of 
this  new  spirit  which  thrills  the  expiring  century." — From 
the  gpeeck  of  the  Kaiser  at  the  closing  of  the  Conference  on 
JBdueation,  December  17, 1890. 

DBLA.T  phrase  in  the  German  Emperor's  speech  set 
me  thinking.  Where  had  I  heard  that  before? 
Not  on  the  lips  of  mortal  man.  But  it  sounded 
like  a  curious  echo  of  something  heard  long  ago, 
where,  I  could  not  at  first  exactly  remember  ;  but  after 
a  while  I  caught  the  clue.  In  the  last  lines  of  that 
strangest  of  Coleridgean  fantasies,  which  begins — 

In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 
A  stately  pleasure  dome  decree, 

there  seemed  to  be  some  occult  allusion  to  our  recent 
Imperial  guests.  How  it  fitted  in  it  is  difl&cult  to  say, 
but  some  subtle  association  links  the  confident  assertion 
of  the  Education  speech  with  the  weird  product  of  the 
poet*s  dream : — 

With  music  loud  and  long 
I  would  build  that  dome  in  air — 
That  sunny  dome !  those  caves  of  ice ! 
And  all  who  heard  should  see  them  there, 
And  all  should  cry,  Beware  !  Beware  I 
His  flashing  eyes,  his  floating  hair ! 
Weave  a  circle  round  him  thrice. 
And  close  your  eyes  with  holy  dread, 
For  he  on  honey  dew  hath  fed. 
And  drunk  the  milk  of  Paradise. 

KaiBer  Wilhelm  is  not  Kubla  Khan,  but  there  is  about 
them  both  something  fantastic  and  unreal.  The  Em- 
peror may  not  have  fed  on  honey  dew  and  drunk  the 
sulk  of  Paradise,  but  to  the  average  mortal  he  is  almost 


as  strange ;  and  the  memory  of  his  visit  is  ahready  becom- 
ing as  a  vision  of  Xanadu,  where 

'Mid  the  tumult  Kubla  heard  from  far 

Ancestral  voices  prophesying  war. 
Not  that  the  Emperor  paid  much  heed  to  these  ances- 
tral voices,  save  to  drown  them  by  asseverations  of  his 
devotion  to  peace. 

I.  SOME  ANALOGIES-FANCIFUL  OR  OTHER- 
WISE. 

No  one  for  a  moment  doubts  that  the  Kaiser  to-day 
sincerely  desires  peace,  any  more  than  four  years  ago  any 
one  doubted  that  he  was  sincerely  devoted  to  the  great 
Bismarckian  legend.  In  the  days  when  the  Bismarck 
Dynasty "  was  written,  William  of  Germany  was  not 
only  a  humble  pupil  of  Otto  of  Pomerania,  but  he  even 
seemed  subservient  to  that  Herbert  who  was  to  be  Bis- 
marck II.  But  a  day  came  when  the  Kaiser  felt  his 
Kaisership,  and  the  love  with  which  he  loved  the  famous 
Chancellor  was  nothing  to  the  hatred  with  which  he 
regarded  his  old  master.  The  Emperor  is  like  those 
Orientals  who  one  day  bow  in  adoring  worship  before 
their  favourite  idol,  and  the  next  drag  it  through  the 
filth  of  the  gutter  and  fling  it  into  the  river.  The  god  of 
his  idolatry  last  year  may  be  the  object  of  intensest 
aversion  to-day.  Just  now  he  is  devoted  to  peace.  But 
if  his  mood  should  change ! 

If  his  mood  should  change,  he  has  but  to  say  the  word, 
and  a  million  soldiers  stand  ready  array^ed  for  him  to 
make  practical  test  of  his  lurking  conviction  that  if 
opportunity  offered  he  could  prove  that  he  would  be  first 
in  war  as  he  is  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen.  ^^That  young  man  means  war,"  said  a 
French  lady  the  other  day,  and  all  his  protestations 
about  peace  only  reveal  the  secret  of  his  heart.  Who 
was  it  tiiat  vowing  she  would  ne*er  consent  consented  ?  Is 
it  reasonable  to  believe  that  a  young  soldier  with  the 
finest  army  in  tiie  world  at  his  back,  is  not  sighing  for  a 
chance  of  showing  he  can  use  it  P  Yet  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  pretext  for  believing  that  the  Emperor  means 
war.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  means  peace, 
means  it  with  his  whole  heart — to-day.  But  what  he  will 
mean  to-morrow  knoweth  no  man,  least  of  all  Kaiser 
WUhelm  II.  ^ 

THE  SWITCHBACK  OP  THE  CONTINENT. 

The  mercurial  mobility  of  the  Kaiser^s  convictions 
renders  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  feel  any  con- 
fidence in  the  stability  of  his  policy.  With  the  Tzar 
it  is  entirely  different.  Alexander  the  Second  may 
not  be  a  genius,  but  yen  know  where  he  is.  There 
is  a  sense  of  continuity,  of  immobiUty,  if  you  please, 
about  his  poHcy,  which  enables  you  at  least  to  feel  you 
know  where  you  are.  Like  a  great  patient  ox  he  stands 
in  mid-furrow,  while  the  Kaiser  skips  like  a  kangaroo 
about  the  plain.  When  you  try  to  follow  his  course,  it  is 
like  riding  on  a  switchback  railway.  It  is  all  ups  and 
downs,  violent  alternations  at  a  rattling  speed,  plenty 
of  thrills  no  doubt ;  but  on  the  whole  the  ox-waggon  is 
safer,  although  much  more  monotonous. 

In  England  and  Russia  we  have  Governments  which 
are  like  the  old  matchlock,  whereas  iasthe  Kaiseirwe  have 
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a  rifle  with  a  hair  trigger  always  ready  to  go  off.  No 
doubt  the  latter  is  more  scientific,  but  for  those  who 
wish  to  ^et  out  of  the  way  of  the  bullet  the  matchlock  is 
preferable.  In  an  English  taproom,  an  angry  brawl  may 
end  in  bloody  noses  and  much  foul  language ;  but  the 
mortality  is  less  than  in  the  bar,  at  which  the  Western 
miner  empties  his  six-shooter  before  our  country  bumpkin 
can  double  his  fist.  It  is  always  touch  and  go  with  the 
Kaiser.  That,  at  least,  is  the  impression  wmch  he  has 
left  upon  the  popular  mind. 

No  doubt  a  good  deal  of  the  danger  that  would  other- 
wise result  from  the  extraordinary  agility  of  the  Kaiser's 
mental  evolutions  is  mimimised  by  the  fact  that  much  of 
it  is  on  the  surface  merely.  Not  even  in  monarchical 
Germany  can  the  whims  and  caprices  of  the  Sovereign 
carry  along  with  him  at  the  sam?  breathless  speed  the 
machinery  of  the  £mpire.  Great  States,  like  large 
armies,  have  endless  impedimenta.  The  mere  vis  inertia 
counts  for  so  much.  Nevertheless,  so  much  as  the  personal 
factor  counts  for  anything,  and  even  if  we  mimimise  it  to 
the  uttermost  it  still  counts  for  a  good  deal,  the  personality 
of  William  II.  is  not  calculated  to  reassure  a  nervous 
public. 

"beavo  toro!'* 

Those  who  have  ever  seen  a  bull  fight,  where  a  lively 
bull  is  turned  loose  in  the  arena,  will  understand  exactly 
the  impression  produced  on  some  observers  by  watching 
the  actions  of  the  Kaiser.  There  is  such  a  lordly  sel£ 
confidence  in  the  good  bulL  At  first  he  cannot  quite 
conceive  what  his  tormentors  are  after  with  their  stinging 
little  darts  and  their  waving  cloaks,  so  he  begins  by  dis- 
daining them.  But  when  some  matador,  more  daring  than 
his  fellows,  forces  upon  the  taurine  mind  that  he  means 
to  actually  insult  him,  then  that  bull  goes  for  the 
matador,  as  the  Kaiser  went  for  Bismarck.  But  he  does 
not  insist  in  his  pursuit. 

fie  clears  one  off,  and  in  another  minute  he  is  after 
another,  now  here,  now  there ;  he  rushes  to  all  parts  of 
the  arena  in  quick  succession.  Nor  can  any  one  predict 
whether  his  next  charge  will  be  east,  west,  north,  or 
south.  All  that  the  spectators  know  is  that  he  will 
charge  somewhere,  and  that  each  charge  for  the  moment 
preoccupies  the  bull  to  the  exclusion  of  all  that  has  gone 
before  or  all  that  may  follow  after.  Bravo  toro !  bravo 
toro !  is  the  cry  as  he  makes  the  sand  fly  beneath  his 
hoofs.  It  is  magnificent,  but  it  is  not  consecutive,  and 
each  freih  charge  leaves  every  one  as  much  in  doubt  as 
ever  as  to  what  will  come  next.  It  is  very  thrilling  and 
very  interesting,  and  it  can  be  enjoyed  by  spectators 
behind  barriers ;  but  possibly  if  we  were  in  tne  arena 
we  might  not  be  so  lively  in  our  appreciation  of  the  bull. 
That  is  probably  one  cause  why  we  English  and  Americans 
can  take  so  much  more  critical  an  interest  in  the  Kaiser^s 
movements  than  the  French  and  the  Russians,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  members  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 

A  LATTBB-DAT  JOURNALIST  BOaX  IS  THB  PUBPLB. 

The  Kaiser  has  been  so  much  written  about,  by  so  many 
people  from  so  many  different  standpoints,  that  I  some- 
what marvel  that  one  very  striking  clue  to  his  character 
should  have  escaped  notice.  Even  Mr.  Harold  Frederic, 
in  his  interesting  volume  upon  The  Toung  Emperor," 
seems  to  have  overlooked  this  point  of  view.  He  has 
given  us  pen  pictures,  more  or  less  vivid  and  realistic,  of 
the  Kaiser  as  emperor,  soldier,  sailor,  reformer, 
socialist,  hunter,  athlete,  and  actor ;  but  of  this  other 
sufficiently  obvious  characteristic  he  says  nothing.  But  is 
it  not  manifest  to  all  men,  if  only  they  reflect  a  little, 
that  the  note  which  differentiates  Wilhelm  II.  from  all 


the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe,  is  that  he  is  au  forydL, 
first  and  foremost,  a  sensational  journalist  bom  in  the 
purple  ? 

No  doubt  his  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty  will  be 
mightily  disgusted  at  this  discovery  of  his  identity  by 
journalists  who  are  not  Hohenzollems,  and  there  will  be 
much  indignant  repudiation  of  any  resemblance  .between 
his  High  Mightiness  and  the  humbler  scribes  at  whom  he 
has  cast  many  a  scurvy  word.    Nevertheless,  the  Kaiser 
is  first  and  foremost  in  his  heart  and  soul  a  supreme  type 
of  the  most  vigorous  type  of  latter-day  joumidist.    He  is 
not  a  sensationmonger.    He  is  a  sensationalist.  And 
rightly  so.    Whatever  claim  he  may  have  in  other  de- 
partments to  have  interpreted  rightly  the  spirit  of  hia 
age,  in  this  sphere  he  has  done  so  perfectly.    He  is  par 
^cceUence  the  journalist.    He  is  always  endeavouring  to 
impress  his  ideas  upon  his  contemporaries,  and  he  ia 
never  weary  of  trying  new  and  striking  effects.    At  first 
he  blundered  just  like  a  young  editor  who,  in  order  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  his  readers,  prints  everything  in 
capitals.  To  this  day  he  has  only  imperfectly  mastered  the 
trick  of  being  impredsive  without  seeming  to  strain  after 
effect.  There  is  in  him  a  great  journalistic  instinct.  He  has 
an  eye  for  all  the  live  issues  of  the  day.    He  is  as  impatient 
lest  any  rival  should  outstrip  him  as  any  reporter  trained 
in  American  journalism.    He  is  never  so  happy  as  when 
he  is  able  to  ''do  a  beat "  which  gives  him  the  first  claim  to 
the  attention  of  the  public.    He  is  full  of  the  feverish 
restlessness  of  a  pressman,  perpetually  on  the  qui  vive  for 
"items,"  ''stories,"  or  sensations.    He  has  as  many 
ideas  as  a  first-class  newspaper  editor,  and  he  i%  alwaya 
striving  to  drive  them  into  the  heads  of  his  readers — I 
beg  pardon — his  subjects.    He  cultivates  a  picturesque 
and  journalistic  style.    He  studies  the  great  art  of 
opportuneness,  of  seizing  the  right  occasion  when  to 
launch  his  latest  ideas,  and  in  his  straining  after  effect  he 
indulges  to  the  full  the  passion  for  headlines  and  illus- 
trations.   Compared  with  the  staid  and  reserved  sove- 
reigns who  surround  him,  he  is  as  the  Fall  Mail  OazetU 
or  the  New  York  World  is  to  the  Times  or  the  New  York 
Nation, 

Since  he  came  to  the  throne  he  has  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  special  commissioning  and  interviewing.  He  has 
rushed  round  Europe  like  a  special  correspondent,  and 
he  has  left  no  device  untried  to  increase  his  circulation, 
or,  to  use  the  more  appropriate  phraseology,  to  keep  him- 
self and  his  ideas  constantly  before  the  attention  of  the 
largestpossible  public.  The  French  used  to  say  that  nothing 
is  sacred  to  a  sapper ;  but  the  modem  version  is  that 
nothing  is  sacred  to  a  journalist.  He  meddles  with 
everything.  It  is  his  business  to  interfere  in  everybody 
else's  business.  Prince  Bismarck  has  noted  just  the 
same  trait  in  the  Kaiser.  "I  pity  the  young  man,'' 
he  said  more  than  a  year  ago,  "he  is  like  a  young 
foxhound  that  barks  at  everything,  that  smells  at 
everything,  that  touches  everything,  and  that  ends  by 
causing  complete  disorder  in  the  room  in  which  he  is,  no 
matter  how  large  it  may  be."  That  is  the  journalist  all 
over — not  that  I  would  say  that  journalists  upset  every- 
thing, but  they  do  play  the  mischief  with  ola- fashioned 
conventions,  and  so  does  the  Kaiser.  When  he  was  in 
London  last  month,  it  was  curious  to  note  the  way  in 
which  the  journalistic  craving  for  novelty  and  the 
picturesque  found  expression  in  his  ceaseless  change  of 
dress  and  uniform.  The  Emperor  had  no  newspaper  to 
bring  out,  so  he  brought  out  himself  in  a  bewildering 
variety  of  new  editions.  In  the  course  of  a  single  day  he 
came  out  as  a  hussar,  as  an  admiral,  and  as  an  emperor. 
On  ene  famous  occasion  hejc^nged  his  dress  no  fewer 
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than  five  times  in  a  single  day.  It  was  just  like  the 
specials  and  extra  specials  of  the  afternoon  papers  when 
there  is  anything  of  imus'ial  interest,  such  as  a  White- 
chapel  murder  or  a  railway  collision. 

llie  Kaiser  is  the  jounialist  also  in  his  supreme  indif- 
ference to  cut-and-dried  theories,  and  in  his  supreme  anxiety 
to  be  always  on  the  spot.  He  ignores  traditional  circum- 
bendibus, and  goes  direct  to  the  point,  seeing  all  manner 
of  men  without  any  regard  to  the  etiquette  of  the 
Prossian  Court,  excepting  when  it  suits  him  to  trot  out 
that  antiquated  superstition  to  shield  himself  from  the 
inroads  of  journalists  not  of  the  blood-royal.  Every 
journalist  of  any  initial  energy  and  strong  convictions 
habitually  acts  more  or  less  as  the  Kaiser  does,  as  if  he 
had  a  Divine  conmiifision  to  put  every  one  to  rights.  The 
only  difference  is  that  the  Kaiser  not  only  acts  on  this 
miiversal  journalistic  assumption,  but  bluntly  proclaims 
it  at  the  top  of  his  voice  whenever  he  gets  a  chance.  An 
Imperial  journalist,  who  is  quite  sure  that  he  has  special 
and  exclusive    tips  "  from  on  high — that  is  The  Kaiser. 

A  PRUSSIAN  LORD  RANDOLPH. 

If  all  the  world's  a  stage,  then  the  Emperor  William  b 
at  present  the  most  popmar  actor  on  the  European  boards. 
He  excites  the  same  kind  of  interest — ^immensely  inten- 
sified— that  was  formerly  excited  by  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  before  that  yoimg  man  grew  a  beard  and 
went  to  seed.  like  Lord  Ituidolph^  he  is  full  of  ideas,  of 
originality,  and  of  energy.  Like  Lord  Randolph,  he  fills 
all  around  him  with  a  constant  uneasiness,  no  one  ever 
knowing  exactly  what  he  would  do  next,  excepting  that  it 
would  besomethingnotconventionalor  tobeexpected.  Lord 
Randolph,  however,  not  being  steadied  by  the  constant  pres- 
sure of  a  very  heavy  crown,  has  extinguished  what  at  one 
time  promised  to  be  a  very  brilliant  career.  It  is  difficult 
to  realise  that  the  cara-playing,  champagne-drinking 
special  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Graphic,  now  in 
South  Africa,  could  at  one  time  have  been  considered  as 
a  possible  Prime  Minister  of  the  Crown.  Pohtics  lost 
their  zest  for  Lord  Randolph  when,  in  a  fit  of  passionate 
petulance,  he  threw  away  the  leadership  of  the  House 
rather  than  allow  the  coaling  stations  to  be  fortified.  He 
discovered  when  too  late  that  he  was  not  indispensable,  and 
that  he  never  conferred  a  greater  service  upon  Lord 
Salisbury  than  by  ridding  the  Cabinet  of  its  one  insubordi- 
nate member.  What  the  pressure  of  office,  if  it  had  been 
constantly  kept  up,  would  have  done  for  Lord  Randolph 
DO  one  can  sav,  but  it  could  hardly  have  failed  to  steady 
him.  Even  tne  most  volatile  of  gases  becomes  a  driving 
force  upon  which  we  can  rely  if  it  is  bottled  up.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  traditions  of  the  Prussian 
Monarchy  and  the  duties  of  a  German  Emperor  offer  a 
sufficiently  stout  resistance  to  prevent  the  dissipation 
of  the  energies  even  of  such  a  restless  mortal  as  William 
H.  Resignation  is  not  possible  to  a  Hohenzollem.  He 
is  chained  to  his  throne  for  life,  and  the  sense  of  contin- 
uity is  in  itself  a  steadying  and  restraining  factor  in  the 
formation  of  character. 

ITAPOLEON  SECUNDUS. 

If  the  Emperor  reminds  some  people  of  Lord  Randolph, 
minus  the  temptation  to  frivolity  and  wilful  self-indulgence, 
he  reminds  others  of  the  first  Napoleon  in  more  ways 
than  one.  There  is  no  doubt  at  least  one  enormous  differ- 
ence between  them.  Napoleon  was  a  man  with- 
out a  conscience.  William  II.  has  a  highlv 
developed  moral  sense.  Whether  or  not  Wil- 
liam has  even  a  trace  of  the  genius  of  Napoleon  is  a 
pjoint  upon  which  as  yet  there  is  no  trustworthy  imf ormar 
tioD.   He  may,  or  he  may  not,  have  a  genius  for  war. 


Those  who  stand  nearest  him  profess  to  believe  that  if 
the  occasion  should  arise  he  would  prove  that  he  possessed 
a  military  genius  that  would  do  nodiscredit  to  the  fame  of 
the  greatest  of  the  Hohenzollems.  Every  one  must 
hope,  however,  that  this  latent  genius  ma^  never  have  an 
opportunity  for  its  manifestation.  Let  it  be  taken  for 
granted,  rather  than  demonstrated,  inasmuch  as  its  demon- 
stration is  impossible  without  war.  But  in  some  other 
respects  the  resemblance  between  the  German  Emperor 
and  the  first  Napoleon  is  conspicuous.  William  is  as  much 
of  an  actor  as  Napoleon.  In  both  intense  self-conscious- 
ness colours  their  every  action.  Each  is  a  poseur  of  the 
first  rank.  Their  fundamental  idea  of  government  is 
identical.  It  is  that  which  corresponds  to  the  star 
system  of  the  theatrical  manager,  where  the  whole  pro- 
gramme is  framed  for  the  benefit  of  a  single  star  actor. 
As  Napoleon  was  the  French  star,  WiUir.m  will  be  the 
star  of  the  German  troupe.  In  both  the  jealousy  of 
those  who  play  subordinate  rdles  is  very  marked.  They 
brook  no  rivals  near  their  throne.  They  will  be  helped 
rather  by  second-rate  Ministers  than  by  first-rate  men, 
whose  renown  might  obscure  the  Emperor.  William 
resembles  Napoleon,  idso,  in  the  devouring  appetite 
which  he  has  for  detail,  and  the  miraculous  memory  he 

g)ssesses  for  everything  that  concerns  him.  The  Grand 
uke  Constantino,  when  Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  Russian 
Fleet,  at  one  time  was  able  to  tell  you  offhand  the  name, 
sta:ength,  characteristics,  and  the  position  of  every  war- 
ship in  the  navies  of  the  world ;  and  the  German  Emperor 
possesses  the  same  kind  of  gift.  M.  Taine,  inhis  fascinating 
sketch  of  Napoleon  in  his  last  published  work,  leaves  you 
under  the  impression  that  the  little  Corsican  constantly 
carried  in  his  mind  a  complete  inventory  of  all  the  artillery 
of  Europe.  William  II.  has  just  that  sort  of  memory 
which  stands  him  in  good  stead  in  his  imperial  and  kingly 
activity.  like  Napoleon,  William  finds  nothing  too  great 
and  nothing  too  smaU  for  his  attention.  Not  only  does  he 
interfere  in  all  his  departments,  but  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  affairs  of  State  he  finds  time  to  personally 
superintend  rehearsals  of  new  dramas  at  Berlin,  as 
Napoleon  drew  up  regulations  for  the  Parisian  theatres 
when  seated  as  a  temporary  conqueror  in  the  captive 
Kremlin.  They  are  like  each  other,  also,  in  their  jealousy 
and  fear  of  clever  women,  and  their  preference  for  a 
feminine  ideal  that  finds  its  complete  satisfaction  in  the 
kitchen  and  the  nursery.  To  fill  the  cradle  and  to  spread 
the  table — that  is  enough  for  women  in  the  opinion  ahke 
of  Hohenzollem  and  of  Bonaparte. 

ALWAYS  "  ON  THB  GO." 

The  feverish  activity  of  Napoleon's  irrepressible 
energy,  which  filled  our  grandfathers  with  amassement, 
reappears  in  the  German  Emperor.  His  immense  vitality 
seems  unable  to  exhaust  itself  in  labours  at  which  his 
relatives  and  neighbours  stand  aghast.  He  is  always  on 
the  go."  He  lives  in  a  perfect  St.  V  itus*s  dance  of  poHtical, 
military,  and  social  activities.  He  has  every  strength 
but  the  strength  of  repose.  That  he  lacks.  He  is  never 
in  repose.  Even  when  he  paces  the  deck  of  liis  ship  on 
the  northern  seas  his  mind  is  in  a  whirl  of  thought.  Even 
the  silent  stars  of  the  midnight  sky  act  as  spurs  to  his 
straining  imagination.  When  he  visited  Constantinople  he 
scandalised  the  grave  and  stately  Ottomans  by  riding  hi£  , 
horse  full  gallop  down  a  hill.  They  thought  it  very  un- 
dignified. It  was  to  them  as  unseemly  as  to  us  would  seem 
the  spectacle  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  running  in  his  shirt 
sleeves  down  the  Strand.  But  the  eternal  calm  and  the 
composure  of  the  East  find  nothing  but  antithesis  and 
contrasts  in  this  imperial  embodiment  of  the  fever  of 
Western  Uf  e.   The  pace  seems  too  great  to  last.  Bat 
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Alfieri,  the  Italian  dramatist,  who  in  his  way  lived  as 
restless  a  life  as  the  Elaiser — he  even  composed  his  plays 
when  driving  at  full  gallop  in  a  postchaise — survived 
to  be  nearly  ninety.  It  is  not  the  most  active  who 
die  soonest.  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  instance,  lives  in  a 
higher  state  of  mental  tension  than  most  men,  but  there 
isnardly  a  youngster  in  Parliament  who  has  more  energy, 
either  of  mind  or  of  body,  than  the  octogenarian  shiei 

CAN  HE  KEBP  IT  UP  ? 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  by  the  law  of  heredity  the 
accumulating  energy  of  generations  is  sometimes  stored 
up  in  one  individual,  who  may  be  regarded  as  a  physio- 
logical millionaire.  Do  what  he  may  he  cannot  spend 
his  fortune.  Such  a  man  was  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
and  such  a  man  also  was  his  ^reat  rival,  the  Russian 
Peter.  The  Swede,  the  Russian,  and  the  German 
seemed  to  have  been  possessed  by  an  insatiable,  all- 
devouring  activity ;  from  esarly  morning  till  late  at  ni^ht 
they  were  perpetually  buzzing  round.  Charles  Xll. 
was  lulled  when  only  tlurty-six  by  a  cannon  ball. 
But  for  that  accident  he  might  have  lived  to  a 
bale  old  age,  for  his  various  adventures  in  cold  and 
in  heat,  in  war  and  in  peace,  seem  to  have  had  no 
effect  upon  his  constitution.  At  the  battle  of  Narva, 
after  he  had  had  five  horses  shot  under  him,  he  re 
marked  calmly,  as  he  mounted  the  sixth,  These 
people  find  me  exercise.''  William  11.  is  quite  capable 
of  making  a  similar  remark  under  the  same  circumstances. 
Peter  dira  at  fifty-three ;  and  the  only  marvel  is  that  he 
lived  so  lon^,  not  on  account  of  his  exertions,  but  on 
account  of  his  excesses.  The  Kaiser  avoids  the  disorders 
which  told  so  disastrously  upon  the  iron  constitution  of 
Peter,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  abscess  in  the  ear 
he  seems  to  be'  as  healthy  as  a  horse.  The  exception  is 
a  considerable  one,  for  apart  from  the  intense  pain  which 
it  sometimes  occasions  mm,  it  is  a  kind  of  death-warrant 
wMdi  he  carries  about  with  him  continuaUy.  As  long  as 
the  abscess  develops  outwardly,  he  will  suffer  nothing  be- 
yond an  occasional  inconvenience ;  but  should  it  turn  the 
other  way,  no  power  on  earth  can  save  him.  No  thous^ht 
of  this  ever  seems  to  cross  his  mind.  In  all  his  speeches 
and  in  all  his  acts  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  any 
thought  of  mortality.  It  may  be  that,  at  the  back  of  his 
mind,  the  thought  that  here  he  has  no  continuing  city  may 
urge  him  to  more  intense  exertions,  but  if  so,  he  takes 
care  to  conceal  the  source  of  the  ener^  from  all  outside 
observers.  Although  summoned  to  tne  throne  by  the 
deaths  of  his  grandfather  and  his  father,  which  occurred 
within  the  brief  space  of  a  hundred  days,  the  fact  that  he, 
also,  must  die  does  not  seem  to  have  been  realised.  In  a 
gmeral  sort  of  way,  of  course,  he  admits  that  all  men 
are  mortal,  even  Hohenzollems,  but  he  never  qualifies 
his  policies  or  his  determinations  by  the  possibility  of  his 
decease.  There  is  nothing  Uke  If  I  live "  about  his 
deoifiions ;  he  has  made  up  his  mind  that  he  is  going  to 
live,  how  long  he  does  not  know,  but  for  a  good  term  of 
years,  and  every  one  of  these  he  means  to  put  to  good 
accoimt. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  considering  the  activity  of 
the  Emperor's  life,  tlmt  he  is  always  before  the  public.  The 
work  of  others— of  a  London  physician  in  good  practice,  of  a 
leading  barrister,  or  of  an  English  Prime  Minister — may  be 
equally  exhausting,  but  it  does  not  show.  The  mere  fact 
of  bein^  looked  at  ceases  after  a  time  to  add  appreciably 
to  the  daily  task.  At  first  it  is  intolerable  to  uve  in  a 
glass  case,  but  a  Prussian  king  is  bom  to  it.  When  the 
Emperor  Frederick,  then  smitten  with  his  mortal  illness, 
went  to  visit  the  tombs  of  his  ancestors,  beside  whom  he 
was  so  soon  to  be  laid,  an  Englishman  who  accompanied 


him  halted  outside  the  church  from  motives  of  deli'^ 
cacy,  feeling  that  the  Emperor  would  prefer  to  be 
alone.  A  German  coming  up,  asked  him  why 
he  did  not  go  in.  On  his  explaining  his  motive  the 
German  smiled  and  said,  Dear  me !  do  you  think  the 
Emperor  would  even  so  much  as  notice  that  you  existed  7 
He  would  give  way  to  his  emotion  just  as  much  if  the 
church  were  full  of  people  as  if  he  were  alone  by  himself.  ** 
The  presence  of  others  becomes  like  Hie  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  of  tho  very  existence  of  which  we  are 
unconscious.  Then  again,  the  Emperor  finds  a  safety- 
valve  in  his  journeys.  There  is  a  solitude  where  no  one 
intrudes  on  the  high  seas,  and  the  weeks  spent  in  mid- 
ocean  afford  him  an  opportunity  for  recuperation,  of 
which  he  stands  greatly  in  need. 

A  HOHSNZOLLERN  GENS&AL  60KD0K. 

The  Emperor  reminds  me  neither  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  nor  of  Napoleon  so  much  as  of  Greneral  Gordon. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  an  immense  gulf  dividing  the  some- 
what liieatrical,  intensely  self-conscious  Kaiser  from  the 
simple,  self-sacrificing  hero  who  perished  at  Khartoum  f 
but  nevertheless  they  have  much  m  common.  Imagine  a 
General  Gordon  bom  Hohenzollem — bom,  that  is  to  say, 
war-lord  and  emperor  of  a  million  armed  men  in  the 
centre  of  Europe,  taught  from  his  earliest  boyhood  to 
consider  himself  the  centre  of  the  State,  and  surrounded 
by  men  in  whose  eyes  he  is  sovereign  by  Divine  right, 
and  you  would  find  him  not  ver^  far  different  from  the 
German  Emperor.  There  is  in  both  an  immense 
capacity  for  hard  work,  in  both  an  original  and 
versatile  mind,  intensely  interested  in  everything 
that  comes  before  them,  with  a  ereat  mastery  ot 
detail,  and  immense  power  of  will  In  both  there  is  the 
lack  of  deliberate  study  and  consecutive  thought.  Men 
who  think  slowly  seem  to  think  consecutively;  but  men 
who  think  rapidly  and  intuitively  are  apt  to  be  accused  of 
want  of  steady  implication  and  concentration  of  the 
mind.  To  talk  to  Greneral  Gk>rdon  was  often  like  following 
a  swallow  in  its  flight.  His  mind  darted  hitiier  and 
thither,  doubling  upon  itself  and  darting  off  at  a  tangent^ 
in  a  fashion  peitectly  bewildering  to  those  whose  mental 
evolutions  were  more  slow  and  cumbrous.  In  this  respect 
the  Emperor  is  very  much  like  General  Gordon.  His  mind 
darts  hither  and  thither  much  as  the  Numidian  horsemen 
careered  round  the  march  of  the  Roman  legions.  In 
another  phase  of  his  character  the  Emperor  reminds  us  of 
General  Gordon.  Since  Khartoum  fell  there  has  been  no 
man  of  the  first  rank  in  Europe  who  referred  constantly 
and  publicly  to  GkKl  Almighty  as  a  real  factor  in  the 
affairs  of  this  world.  In  tiiis  the  Grerman  Emperor  is 
like  General  Gordor  William  the  Second  regards  his 
Maker  seriously.  H«.  seldom  makes  a  speech  m  which 
he  does  not  affirm  his  conviction  in  the  existence 
and  the  govemance  of  the  Almighty.  like  Greneral 
Grordon,  he  recognises  himself  as  a  fellow-worker,  in  the 
apostle's  phrase,  with  the  Lord  of  hosts.  The  diiOTerenoe 
between  them  is  chiefly  one  of  temperament.  Greneral 
Gordon  was  humble  and  full  of  self-abasing  modesty, 
never  forgetting  that  if  he  were  a  partner  with  the 
Eternal,  he  was  the  junior  partner.  The  Grerman  Emperor, 
every  now  and  then,  seems  to  think  that  he  is  the  senior. 
Still,  senior  or  junior,  the  partnership  was  to  both  men 
the  central  fact  of  their  lives.  When  the  German 
Emperor  was  in  London  the  Salvation  Army  inscribed 
in  hx>nt  of  its  offices  the  legend :  **  God  Bless  the  Praying 
Emperor."  The  Emperor  not  only  prays,  but  is  not  afraid 
to  seem  to  men  to  pray.  His  devotion  is  like  that  of  the 
Mussulman  who,  when  the  cry  is  heard  from  the  minaret, 
unfolds  his  prayer  carpet  and  performs  his  devotions  before 
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the  sight  of  all  men.  ''You  know,'*  said  he  to  the 
Brandenburg  Diet  in  February  of  this  year,  ''that 
I  regard  my  position  as  appointed  for  me  by  God, 
and  in  this  consciousness  I  daily  labour ;  and  be 
assured  that  every  morning  and  evening  of  my  life 
I  begin  and  end  the  day  with  prayer  for  my  empire, 
my  realm,  and  Brandenburg,  which  is  so  near  to  my 
heart/'  Sometimes  he  uses  phrases  which  seem  to 
imply  that  he  claims  for  the  HohenzoUems  a  pecuUar  and 
more  intimate  relation  with  the  Deity  than  that  enjoyed 
by  their  subjects.  "The  Princely  House,"  he  said  on 
tnat  occasion,  "  must  preserve  firm  trust  in  God,  while  the 
people  must  trust  in  their  leaders."  It  is  not  only 
in  this  recognition  of  the  Divine  ordering  of  the 
affairs  of  men  that  the  Emperor  resembles  Gordon.  He 
resembles  him  also  in  his  keen  eye  for  the  picturesque  and 
his  sense  of  the  sublimity  of  nature.  Some  of  the 
Emperor's  shorter  speeches  might  have  been  taken  from 
General  Gordon's  diaries.  The  oft-quoted  passage  about 
his  having  seen  the  starry  firmament  at  night  on  the  high 
seas,  and  ever  afterwards  having  been  able  to  look  at 
political  questions  from  the  outside,  is  very  Gordonian. 
So,  also,  is  the  speech  which  he  made  at  Bremen  on  the 
21st  of  April,  1890,  when  he  said : — 

As  a  friend  of  maritime  affairs  I  follow  the  phenomena  of 
nature.  When  I  sailed  the  Baltic  with  a  squadron  for  the 
first  time,  the  question  of  the  change  of  course  arose.  The 
chiuige  was  made,  bat  the  ships  were  separated  in  the  fog  in 
consequence.  Suddenly  the  German  flag  emerged  from  the 
mist  high  above  the  clouds— a  surprising  sight  which  filled 
OS  all  with  admiration.  Later,  the  whole  squadron,  accurately 
steering  its  new  course,  emerged  after  the  fog  had  blown  off. 
This  seemed  to  me  a  sign.  Whenever  dark  hours  may  come 
to  our  Fatherland,  we  shall  reach  our  goal  by  dint  of  pushing 
forwards,  according  to  the  grand  watchword,  "  We  Germans 
fear  God,  and  notMng  else  in  the  world.*' 

There  was  the  same  kind  of  ring  also  in  the  telegram 
which  he  sent  to  a  friend  after  Bismarck's  resignation  on 
March  22nd 

Many  thanks  for  your  friendly  letter.  I  have  indeed  gone 
through  bitter  experiences,  and  have  passed  many  painful 
hours.  My  heart  is  as  sorrowful  as  if  1  had  again  lost  my 
grandfather ;  but  it  is  so  appointed  to  me  by  God,  and  it  has 
to  be  borne,  even  though  I  should  fall  under  the  burden. 
The  post  of  officer  of  the  watch  on  the  ship  of  State  has 
fallen  to  my  lot.  Her  course  remains  the  same.  So  now  full 
steam  ahead  1  William. 

The  "full  steam  ahead"  is  very  much  hke  General 
Gordon,  whose  consuming  activity  continually  drove  him 
through  all  the  obstacles  which  encompassed  him,  as  the 
steamer  drives  through  a  stormy  sea.  There  are  other 
touches  m  his  character  which  remind  us  of  our  great 
English  hero.  The  moral  atmosphere  is  the  same.  There 
is  with  him,  as  with  Gordon,  a  sympathy  with  the  poor 
and  disinherited  of  the  world.  And  again,  there  is  the 
spirit  which  revolts  against  the  luxurr  of  life.  No 
doubt  the  Emperor  can  hardly  be  held  up  as  an 
ideal  of  Spartan  simplicity  with  all  his  uniforms  and  his 
expenses ;  but  his  rescript  against  luxury  in  the  army, 
and  his  efforts  to  simplify  his  life,  would  have  found 
hearty  sympathy  in  General  Gordon.  Gordon,  although 
the  most  sympathetic  of  men,  and  the  least  arrogant, 
was  a  Puritan  in  the  inner  fibre  of  his  nature,  and  so 
is  the  Emperor.  He  has  a  perfect  detestation  for 
gambling,  and  has  banished  all  the  officers  addicted 
to  play  from  BerUn.  He  has  never  frequented  a  gaming- 
table in  his  life;  and  although  in  no  way  ascetic^  he 
does  fUl  he  can  to  diminish  the  vices  of  society.  He  has 
always  been  deeply  interested  in  the  Berlin  City  Mission, 


and  has  given  emphatic  support  to  every  effort  that  has. 
been  made  to  bring  practical  re^on  into  the  homes  of 
his  subjects.  He  h^  taken  a  Keen  interest  in  what 
would  be  called  the  Moral  Beform  Party  in  Grermany, 
and  is  believed  to  be  pressing  forward  legislation 
to  repress  drunkenness  in  the  Fatherland.  One 
of  his  last  acts  before  leaving  London  was  ta 
present  a  handsome  pin  with  the  Imperial  crown 
and  monogram  in  brilliants  to  Mr.  A.  Coote, 
the  energetic  secretary  of  the  National  Vigilance  Associa- 
tion, as  a  recognition  of  the  services  which  he  had  ren- 
dered in  rescuing  some  unfortunate  German  girls  from 
the  perils  of  the  London  streets.  He  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  defending  of  the  Sunday  against  the  encroach- 
ments both  of  sport  and  of  toil.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
crowned  head  in  Europe  who  would  serve  so  well  the 
purpose  of  a  patron  saint  of  "  the  Nonconformist  con- 
science "  as  William  the  Second. 

n.   KING  BY  DIVINE  RIGHT. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  see  in  Central  Europe,  in  the  last 
ten  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  king  who  not 
only  Delieves  that  he  reigns  by  right  Divine,  but  who  is  ac- 
cepted by  Europe  as  having  a  fair  claim  to  that  position. 
A  nundred  years  ago  the  French  Eevolution  proclaimed, 
amid  thunder  and  lightning  and  earthquake  befit- 
ting the  final  passing  away  of  an  old  era,  that  old 
kingships  had  come  to  an  end,  that  in  the  future 
the  world  was  to  be  governed  on  new  democratic 
principles.  A  full  century  has  passed  since  Louis's  head 
tell  by  the  guillotine,  and  here  we  have  the  German  Em- 
peror, not  as  a  pale  and  shivering  ghost  apologising  for  its 
return  to  the  haunts  of  men,  but  as  the  governing  fact  of 
the  whole  European  situation.  Here  I  am,  here  I  remain 
8  c  volOf  9VC  jubeo,  as  I  will,  so  I  order.  Nothing  can  be 
more  compromising  than  the  assertion  of  the  Emperor  of 
his  sovereign  position.  He  is  no  make-believe  sovereign 
who  reigns  but  does  not  rule ;  he  is  the  man  on  horse- 
back and  no  mistake.  None  of  the  great  sovereigns  of  the 
Middle  Ages  could  more  seriously  try  to  play  the  part  of 
terrestrial  Providence.  It  is  true,  as  he  reminded 
us  on  one  occa&ion,  that  he  accepts  the  saying  of  the- 
Great  Frederick  that*the  Prussian  King  is  the  first  servant 
of  the  State,  but  that  is  quite  consistent  with  his  feeUng 
that  he  is  its  master. 

"there  is  only  one  master,  and  I  AM  HE.** 

There  is  a  wonderful  passage  in  one  of  Heine's  best- 
known  writings,  in  which  he  describes  how  he  saw 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  at  Diisseldorf .  I  saw  him,  and 
on  his  brow  was  written,  *Thou  shall  have  no  other 
gods  but  me.* "  At  Diisseldorf,  on  May  4th,  the  Emperor 
William  made  a  speech  in  which  he  asserted  his  right  to 
a  prominent  position  in  terms  so  characteristic  that  they 
had  to  be  subsequently  explained  away  in  an  official 
version.  What  he  actually  said  was  this,  as  reported  at 
the  time : — 

Now.  as  ever,  I  am  assured  that  salvation  lies  in  co-opera- 
tion. That  is  one  of  the  results  of  Monarchy.  There  is  only 
one  master  in  this  country,  and  I  am  he.  I  shall  suffer  no 
other  beside  me.  In  this  spirit  I  drink  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Province.  (Prolonged  cheers.) 

In  the  official  version  this  assertion  of  his  mastery  of  his 
country  disappears : — 

That  I  am  now,  as  ever,  convinced  that  salvation  lies  only 
in  the  co-operation  of  all  the  parts,  and  that  one  must  there- 
fore follow  the  Monarch  in  his  efforts  for  the  welfare  of  the 
whole.  I  drink  my  glass  of  German  wine  to  Rhenish  Prussia. 
May  it  flourish  and  pre  sper  now  and  to  all  eternity  I  **  Rhenisb 
Prussia.   Hochl  Hoch!  Hochl" 
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This  homage  is  abnost  the  only  homage  which  he 
has  paid  to  t^e  modem  |pimt. 

**SUMin7S  BPISCOPUS  "  ALSO. 

When  he  made  his  second  speech  to  the  Educational 
Conference  at  the  close  of  last  year,  he  asserted  that  he 
was  not  only  king,  but  also  chief  bishop  of  Prussia. 

I  hear  that  at  the  opening  of  this  Conference  it  caused 
some  surprise  that.I  made  no  allusion  to  religion.  I  believed 
that  my  ideas  upon  the  sabject— that  is  to  say,  how  holy 
and  dear  to  me  are  my  people's  relations  to  Grod— were  known 
and  understood  by  all.  As  Prussian  King  as  well  as  summus 
iyitcopu*  of  my  Church,  I  will  make  it  my  most  sacred  duty 
to  see  that  the  Christian  spirit  be  cultivated  and  religious 
feeling  increased  in  the  schools.  Let  the  school  respect  aud 
bonour  the  Church,  and  let  the  Church  stand  by  the  school 
and  help  it  in  its  work.  Thus  shall  we  be  able  to  educate 
oor  youth  and  fit  them  for  the  requirements  of  our  modern 
life  in  the  State. 

This  position  of  chief  bishop,  although  only  exphcitly 
affirmed  on  this  occasion,  is  always  constantly  present  to 
his  mind.  A  helmeted  northern  Pope,"  as  Mr.  Harold 
Frederic  calls  him,  he  feels  himself  called  to  check  the  sins 
of  the  world.  He  told  his  Brandenburgers  on  one  occasion, 
m  terms  which  might  have  been  taken  from  one  of  the 
Pope's  encyclicals,  "  A  spirit  of  disobedience  now  reign 
over  tKe  world,  and  is  endeavouring  to  imsettle  men's 
minds."  But  although  it  might  make  his  heart  sore,  it 
would  never  cause  him  to  swerve  from  that  path  he 
had  marked  out  for  himself.  Obedience  to  himself  forms 
no  small  part  of  the  practical  religion  which  he  wishes  to 
force  upon  his  subjects.  He  has  told  us  that  his  object 
is  to  restore  respect  for  the  Chiurch,  for  the  law,  and 
implicit  obedience  to  the  Crown  and  its  wearers. 

KINGSHIP  BY  THB  GBA.CE  OF  GOD. 

At  Konigsberg,  in  May,  1890,  he  referred  to  the  fact 
that  his  grandfather  had  proclaimed,  in  a  church  in  that 
city,  his  kingship  by  the  grace  of  God.  "  This  kingship 
by  the  grace  of  God,''  he  said,  expresses  the  fact  that  we 
Hohenzollerns  accept  our  mission  only  from  Heaven,  and 
are  responsible  to  Heaven  for  the  performance  of  its 
duties.  I  am  animated  by  this  view,  ana  am  resolved  to  act 
and  govern  on  this  principle."  Not  only  does  the  Kaiser 
reiga  by  Divine  right,  but  he  exercises  authority  by 
virtue  of  his  superior  capacity  to  see  what  people  need 
to  help  them  to  get  it.  "  The  King  of  Prussia,"  he  said, 
on  the  same  occasion,  ''stands  sohi^h  above  party  and 
party  conflict,  th^l,  seeking  the  best  mterests  of  all,  he  is 
in  a  position  of  making  every  individual  and  every  pro- 
vince in  his  kingdom  his  care.  I  know  very  well  in  your 
case  where  the  shoe  pinches,  and  have  formed  my 
plans  accordingly."  Again  he  said  to  his  Brandenburgers 
in  March  last  year,  I  see  in  the  people  of  the  land 
which  has  descended  unto  me  a  talent  entrusted  to  me  by 
God,  which,  as  the  Bible  says,  it  is  my  duty  to  increase, 
and  for  which  I  shaU  have  to  give  an  account.  I  mean 
with  all  my  strength  to  trade  so  with  my  talent  that  I 
hope  to  add  many  to  it.  Those  who  help  me  be  they 
heartily  welcome ;  those  who  oppose  me  I  will  dash  in 
pieces."  In  the  second  year  of  his  rei^  he  is  said  to  have 
asserted  in  blunt  terms,  ''  All  existing  parties  are  old 
rubbish.  I  only  know  two  parties :  one  for  me,  and  the 
other  against  me."  He  tells  us  that  he  hopes  with 
all  his  heart  that  he  will  be  able  to  accomplish  the 
work  of  rabing  the  people's  sense  of  religion,  of 
Christian  disciimne  and  morals,  which  he  nas  set 
before  himself  as  an  ideal  With  all  this  he  regards 
himself  as  a  constitutional  king.  He  told  the  first 
Prussian  Diet  which  he  opened,  ''I  am  far  from 
aiming  at  the  enlaigement  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 


Crown,  and  thus  shaking  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the 
legal  conditions  imder  which  we  are  governed.  Tne  legal 
status  of  my  rights,  so  long  as  it  is  not  called  in  question, 
is  sufficient  ^to  supply  to  the  State  that  measure  of 
monarchical  influence  which  Prussia  requires  in  pursuance 
of  its  historical  development  as  from  the  manner  m  which 
each  is  constituted." 

III.   AN  ARMED  APOSTLE  OF  PEACE. 

Apart  from  his  personality,  the  poUcy  of  the  German 
Emperor  naturally  excites  widespread  interest.  To 
Germans  and  non-Germans  aUke  his  foreign  policy  is 
more  important  than  the  policy  which  he  pursues  at  home, 
for  foreign  pohcy  means  life  or  death,  whereas  home 
policy  only  means  comfort  or  discomfort.  Before  his 
accession  the  Emperor  was  behoved  to  be  heart  and  soul 
a  man  of  war,  and  his  vehement  repudiation  of  all  war- 
like hankering  does  not  altogether  reassure  Europe.  All 
that  men  say  is  that  thev  hope  he  will  continue  of  the 
same  mind,  but  that  with  a  young  man  of  such  strong 
impulses  there  is  no  saying  how  soon  he  may  change  his 
policy  and  be  as  enthusiastic  for  war  as  he  is  now 
enthusiastic  for  peace.  No  one — outside  France — has 
any  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  Kaiser  s  anxiety 
for  peace.  Grermany  has  dined.  She  only  asks 
now  for  tranquiUity  in  order  to  digest.  Germany  has 
nothing  to  gain  by  war  and  much  to  lose.  The 
Kaiser  would  be  a  fool,  as  well  as  a  criminal,  if  he  were 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with  any  one.  To  do  him  justice,  he  has 
always  recognised  this  in  the  frankest  possible  way.  Hia 
declarations  on  the  subject  have  never  varied. 

**METHINKS  THB  KAISBR  DOTH  PROTEST  TOO  MUCH." 

Yet  there  is  a  certain  overstrained  emphasis  about 
the  pacific  protestations  of  the  young  Teutonic  Mars 
which  makes  us  uneasy.  Methinks  the  Kaiser  doth 
protest  too  much.    Take  for  instance  this : — 

I  shall  be  glad  if.  by  the  assistance  of  Heaven,  I  shall  be 
able  to  govern  niy  country '  in  peace.  I  only  wish  the 
European  peace  was  lying  in  my  hand ;  then  I  would  take 
good  care  that  it  should  never  be  disturbed.  However  that 
may  be,  I  shall  at  all  events  leave  nothing  untried,  and,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  labour  that  it  may  not  be  disturbed. 

If  only  one  were  God  Almighty,  all  would  go  well !  No 
doubt.  But  then  when  one  is  not  God  Almighty  !  Ah 
then,  accidents  may  happen  even  in  the  best  regulated 
families.  And  if  throujgh  any  untoward  event,  which 
can  be  only  too  easily  imagined,  this  impulsive  young 
man  were  to  arrive  at  one  of  his  firm  convictions  that 
peace  could  only  be  attained  through  war,  why  then,  who 
knows  how  soon,  relying  upon  the  assistance  of  Heaven, 
he  might  plunge  for  war  as  heavily  as  he  now  plunges  for 
peace.  He  is  the  crowned  plunger  of  the  Continent,  and 
a  plunder  who  can  carry  three  milhons  of  armed  fighting 
men  with  him  into  the  abyss  is  a  portent  indeed. 

THR  JUSTIFICATION  OP  ARMAMENTS. 

The  ordinary  sneer  of  the  disarmament  people  at  an 
apostle  of  peace  who  is  armed  to  the  teeth  is  silly,  and 
due  to  their  happy  ignorance  of  the  conditions  of  existence 
in  States  which  were  never  blessed  with  a  streak  of  silver 
sea  as  a  natural  and  insuperable  barrier  against  invasion. 
Apart  from  the  absolute  necessity  of  maintaining  an  arma- 
ment large  enough  to  safeguard  the  frontiers  of  Germany, 
it  is  idle  to  expect  the  heir  of  the  Great  Frederick  and  of 
the  fighting  Hohenzollerns  to  see  things  through  the  spec- 
tacles of  the  Peace  Society.  We  have  surely  seen  enough 
of  thi9  folly  of  that  among  our  own  kinsfolk.  No  humani- 
tarian expressed  bo  vigorously  the  Peace  Society  view  of 
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war  as  the  author  of  the  "  Biglow  Papers";  but  it  was  the 
self-same  singer  .who  declared — 

Ez  fer  war  I  call  it  murder,  there  you  have  it  plain  and  flat. 
And  I  need  to  go  no  furder  than  my  Testament  lor  that — 
whoywhen  the  unity  of  the  Republic  was  in  danger,  cried : 
God  g^ve  us  peace ;  not  such  as  luUs  to  sleep, 

But  sword  on  thigh  and  brow  with  purpose  knit  I 
And  let  our  Ship  of  State  to  harbour  sweep, 

Her  ports  all  up,  her  battle  lanterns  lit, 
And  her  leashed  thunders  gathering  for  their  leap. 
The  Emperor  was  bom  in  Lowell's  later  phase ;  he  never 
experienced  the  former,  nor,  indeed,  would  disarmament 
make  for  peace.  A  reduction  of  t^e  armaments  of  Europe 
by  one  half  would  more  than  double  the  danger  of  an 
immediate  outbreak  of  war ;  it  is  the  very  immensity  of 
the  stake  that  makes  the  possible  players  hold  their  hand. 

HIS  PACIFIC  PLBDOKS. 

It  may  not  be  useless  to  string  a  few  of  them  together, 
beginning  with  the  speech  he  omde  before  his  accession, 
and  winding  up  with  his  speech  in  the  Guildhall 
Addressing  the  Brandenburg  Diet,  when  he  was  still 
Prince  Wifiiam,  in  February  1888,  he  said : — 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  public  at  large,  especially  abroad, 
imputes  to  me  a  thoughtless  inclination  for  war  and  a  crav- 
ing for  glory.  God  preserve  me  from  such  criminal  levity. 
I  repudiate  such  imputations  with  ind^ation. 

When  he  opened  his  first  Eeichsrath,  June  25, 1888,  he 
was  very  exphcit  on  this  point.   He  said : — 

In  foreign  politics  I  am  resolved  to  maintain  peace  with 
every  one  so  far  as  lies  in  my  power.  My  love  for  the 
German  army  and  my  position  in  it  will  never  allow  me  to 
jeopardise  for  the  country  the  benefits  of  peace  unless  the 
necessity  is  forced  upon  us  by  an  attack  upon  the  Empire  or 
on  its  allies.  Our  army  is  intended  to  assure  peace  to  us,  or, 
if  peace  is  broken,  it  will  enable  us  to  fight  for  peace  with 
honour.  With  God's  help  it  will  be  possible  for  the  army  to 
do  this  by  reason  of  the  strength  which  it  has  derived  from 
the  military  law  recently  pass^  by  you  unanimously.  To  use 
this  strength  for  aggressive  war  is  far  from  my  heart. 
Germany  needs  neither  fresh  militarv  glory  nor  any 
conquests  since  she  has  finally  won  for  herself  by  fighting 
the  right  to  exist  as  a  united  and  independent  nation. 

At  least  as  emphatic  was  hia  declaration  to  the  Reich- 
stag on  November  22, 1888:— 

Our  relations  with  all  foreign  Governments  are  peaceful, 
and  my  efforts  are  constantly  (Srected  to  strengthening  the 
peace.  Our  alliance  with  Austria  and  Italy  has  no  other 
purpose.  To  bring  upon  Germany,  without  necessity,  the 
sufferings  of  war,  even  by  a  victorious  war,  I  should  not  re- 
gard as  reconcilable  with  my  Christian  faith  and  with  my 
duties  which,  as  Emperor,  I  have  taken  upon  myself  towards 
the  German  people.  With  this  conviction,  I  considered  it  my 
duty,  soon  after  my  accession,  personally  to  greet,  not  only 
my  allies  in  the  Empire,  but  also  neighbouring  friendlv 
sovereigns,  and  to  seek  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
them  in  regard  to  the  falfilment  of  the  task  which  G^od  has 
given  us,  viz.,  the  task  of  securing  peace  and  prosperity  to 
our  respective  peoples  so  far  as  this  depends  upon  our  wills. 
The  confidence  shown  in  me  and  in  my  policy  at  all  the 
Courts  I  visited  gives  me  a  right  to  hope  that  I  and  my  allies 
and  friends  shall,  with  Grod*s  help,  succeed  in  preserving  the 
peace  of  Europe. 

Early  in  January,  1889,  when  he  opened  the  Prussian 
Parliament,  he  told  his  subjects : — 

Ton  will  be  able  to  commence  your  work  the  more  cheerfully, 
inasmuch  as  the  relations  of  the  Empire  to  all  foreign  States 
are  friendly,  and  because  from  my  visits  to  friendly  rulers  I 
gathered  the  conviction  that  we  may  confidently  Perish  the 
hope  of  the  continued  preservation  of  peace. 

Twelve  months  later  he  assured  the  Diet  that   to  the 
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joy  of  the  Emperor  and  King,  Germany's  relations  with, 
foreign  Powers  are  everywhere  good.^  In  April,  1890, 
speaking  on  board  the  Falda,  he  said  : — 

If  in  the  press  and  in  public  life  symptoms  of  danger 
appear,  one  must  console  oneself  with  the  thought  that 
matters  are  not  nearly  so  bad  as  they  seem.  Trust  in  me 
to  preserve  peace,  and  if  the  press  sometimes  interprets  my 
remarks  differently,  think  of  the  old  saying  of  another 
Emperor — '*An  Emperor's  words  are  not  to  be  turned  and 
twisted  and  quibbled  over ! " 

Coming  back  to  Berlin  to  open  the  Reichstag  on 
May  6th,  1890,  he  said  :— 

To  maintain  peace  on  a  durable  basis  is  the  unceasing- 
object  of  my  efforts.  I  may  express  the  conviction  that  I 
have  succeeded  in  inspiring  all  foreign  Governments  with 
confidence  in  the  loyalty  of  my  policy  in  this  respect.  The 
Grerman  people  recognise,  as  do  I  and  the  august  Princes  of 
the  Confederation,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Empire  to  pro- 
tect the  peace  by  maintaining  our  defensive  alliances  and 
friendly  relations  with  foreign  Powers,  and  in  so  doing  to- 
ensure  the  advance  of  well  being  and  civilisation.  But  ia 
order  to  accomplish  this  task  the  Empire  has  need  of  a  mili- 
tary power  in  proportion  to  the  position  it  holds  in  Europe. 

After  his  return  from  Russia  in  August,  1890,  an 
Austrian  ex-diplomatist  published  what  professed  to  be- 
an interview  with  the  Kaiser,  in  which  he  used  the  remark- 
ablejphrase  that  at  Fhedrichsruhe  Bismarck  hadattempted 
to  force  upon  him  perpetual  war  abroad  and  war  at  home : — 

Well,  I  determined  to  have  peace,  and  shall  force  peace 
upon  the  domestic  foes  of  the  Empire,  as  well  as  upon  its 
foreign  enemies.  I  must  complete  the  work  which  my 
grandfather,  who  died  too  soon,  had  not  time  to  accomplish 
— Gtermany  united  and  Europe  pacified,  that  is  my  grand 
dream. 

In  November  he  told  the  Prussian  Parliament  that — 

In  view  of  the  friendly  relations  of  the  Empire  to  all 
foreign  States,  which  have  been  still  further  strengthened  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  I  can  look  forward  with  confidence  to 
the  preservation  of  peace. 

"His  last  notable  utterance  in  this  sense  was  his  speech, 
at  the  Guildhall,  July  10th,  1891,  when  he  said  :— 

My  aim  is  above  all  the  maintenance  of  peace,  for  peace 
alone  can  give  the  confidence  which  is  necessary  to  the 
healthy  development  of  science,  art,  and  trade.  Only  as 
long  as  peace  reigns  are  we  at  liberty  to  bestow  earnest 
thoughts  upon  the  great  problems,  the  solution  of  which,  in 
fairness  and  equity,  I  consider  the  most  prominent  duty  of 
our  times.  You  may  rest  assured,  therefore,  that  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  my  best  to  maintain,  and  constantly  to  increase,, 
the  good  relations  between  Germany  and  the  other  nations, 
and  that  I  shall  always  be  found  ready  to  unite  with  you  and 
them  in  a  common  labour  for  peaceful  progress,  friendly 
intercourse,  and  the  advancement  of  civilisation. 

THB  SHOUrrNO  EMPKKOR. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  generalities  go  no  one  can  be  more 
deeply  pledged  to  peace.  But  an  Emperor  is  judjp^ed,  not 
only  by  his  words,  but  by  his  deeds.  And  even  h£  words, 
have  they  always  been  so  pacific  P  The  Emperor  has 
made  one  or  two  menacing  speeches,  it  is  true,  but  there 
was  not  much  harm  in  them.  The  most  alarming  waa 
that  which  he  delivered  August  16,  1889,  at  Frankfort  on 
the  Oder,  when  he  was  but  newly  come  to  the  throne  and 
was  still  under  the  influence  of  Prince  Bismarck. 
Grossip  had  been  asserting  that  the  Emperor  Frederick,  if 
he  had  lived,  would  have  been  willing  to  have  restored 
Lorraine  to  France.  It  was  necessary  in  the  interest  of 
peace  to  dissipate  the  vain  delusion  which  such  a  report 
might  have  encouraged  in  France.  Therefore  the  Kaiser 
spoke  as  follows : — 

There  is  still  one  thing  which  I  want  to  add,  genUemou 
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We  all  know  one  another  far  too  well,  and  I  will  defend  my 
deceased  father  against  the  shamefal  imputation  that  he 
desired  to  relinqush  anything  of  the  acquisitions  won  in  the 
grand  time.  I  believe  that  we  know— both  in  the  Third 
Army  Corps  and  in  the  Army  there  is  only  one  opinion 
about  it — that  we  would  leave  our  entire  eighteen  army 
corps  and  42,000,000  inhabitants  lying  on  the  field  rather 
than  abandon  one  single  stone  of  what  we  have  won. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  eraphasb  of  that 
speech  anyhow.  It  wss  shouted  through  a  speaking 
trumpet,  and  for  a  time  it  afifected  the  nerves  of  Europe. 
The  only  other  speech  which  he  made  with  a  similar  note 
in  it,  was  his  speech  at  Konigsberg  on  May  9thy  1890, 
when  he  said : — 

May  the  province  of  East  Prussia  increase  and  flourish  ; 
may  it  be  saved  from  war  and  times  of  war.  But  should  it 
be  God's  will  that  I  should  be  called  upon  to  defend  myself 
and  to  guard  my  frontiers,  the  enemy  will  find  the  sword  of 
East  Prussia  not  less  keen  than  it  was  in  1870. 

It  was  also  at  Eonigsberg  that  he  said : — 
It  is  my  duty,  and  I  shall  take  care  as  long  as  I  can,  to  pre- 
serve peace.  The  consciousness  that  all  Prussians  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  by  their  King,  and  are  ready  to  sacrifice 
everything,  gives  the  Prussian  king  the  power  to  speak  these 
words  of  peace  with  confidence.  He  is  able  to  maintain 
peace,  and  I  feel  that  those  who  should  venture  to  break  the 
peace  will  not  be  spared  a  lesson  which  they  will  not  forget 
for  a  hundred  years.  .  .  .  One  thing  I  promise  you,  I  shall  let 
no  one  touch  the  promise,  and  if  it  should  be  attempted,  my 
sovereignty  will  place  itself  like  a  rock  of  bronze  in  the  way. 

These  speeches  might  perhaps  have  been  spared,  but  a 
Kaiser  with  a  turn  for  eloouence  ma^  be  forgiven  if  he 
should  sometimes  yield  to  the  temptation  of  sounding  too 
high  a  note  on  the  patriotic  string  without  regard  to 
the  way  in  which  it  jars  upon  the  ears  of  his  neighbours. 

HIS  DEAUNOS  WITH  FRANCE. 

When  we  turn  from  speeches  to  acts,  we  find  little  to 
complain  of  except  his  headiness.  His  one  dan^r  is 
France.  He  needlessly  fluttered  the  susceptibilities  of 
Paris  by  proposing  to  take  the  King  of  Italy  to  Stras- 
burg,  but  he  dropped  the  scheme  with  commoDdable 
rapidity  when  he  saw  the  stir  it  made  in  France.  At 
the  Berlin  Congress  he  paid  conspicuous  attention  to 
M.  Jules  Simon,  the  representative  of  France.  When 
he  subsequently  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  Parisians 
by  sending  his  mother  to  their  gay  city,  it  did  not  turn 
out  very  successfully.  But  that  was  not  his  fault  The 
visit  was  unduly  prolonged,  and  Count  Munster  ought 
not  to  have  allowed  the  visit  to  St.  Cloud.  But  the 
attempt  was  well  meant,  although  it  miscarried.  It 
convinced  the  Emperor  that  nothing  whatever  could  be 
done  with  a  neighbour  whose  policy  was  dominated  by 
M.  D^roulMe  and  other  "  howling  dervishes,''  as  they 
were  disrespectfully  entitled  at  Berlm,  and  reminded  hun 
somewhat  sharply  that  the  only  hope  of  peace  was  the 
isolation  of  France. 

HIS  RELATIONS  WITH  RUSSIA. 

The  real  test  of  the  Kaiser*B  statesmanship  will  be 
A>und  in  his  relations  to  Russia.  The  story  goes  that  the 
old  Kaiser,  his  grandfather,  with  his  dying  breath  bade 
his  grandson  be  very  considerate  with  Russia.  The 
youn^  man,  on  coining  to  the  throne,  at  once  rushed  ofif 
to  StT  Petersburg,  where,  however,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  ^ot  on  as  well  with  the  Tzar  as  might  have  been 
hoped.  But  this  was  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The 
Kaiser  was  at  that  time  the  blind  vassal  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck. The  Tzar  did  not  like  Bismarck.  He  distrusted 
LoEjd  Rosebery  when  he  was  at  tbd  Foreign  Office  because 


he  was  so  much  with  the  Bismarcks,  and  he  was  certainly 
not  predisposed  to  welcome  with  open  arms  the  young 
Kaiser  to  whose  youthful  enthusiasm  Bismarck  seemed 
the  demigod  of  contemporary  statecraft.    The  second 
cause  for  the  comparative  failure  of  his  Russian  visit  was 
the  diflorence  between  the  initial  velocity  of  the  two 
minds.  The  Tzar  is  solid,  and  a  trifle  slow,  ^e  Kaiser  is  a 
light-weight,  and  just  a  trifle  too  fast.    Until  the  Kaiser 
slows  up,  the  Tzar  will  not  be  able  to  keep  step 
with  him.   But  of  these  difficulties  the  first  has  dis- 
appeared, and  it  is  now  said  that  his  quarrel  with 
Bismarck  began  with  a  difiference  about  Russia.  The 
Kaiser  now  regards  Bismarck  with  an  antipathy  com- 
pared with  which  the  sentiment  of  the  Tzar  is  almost 
afifection.   And  the  Kaiser  is  a  little  older  and  steadier 
and  less  of  a  flibberty gibbet  than  he  was  in  1888.  There^ 
cannot  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  imagine  that  the 
Tzar  has  the  slightest  particle  of  sympathy  for  F^nch. 
designs  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine.    EUs  one  passionate  desire^ 
is  for  peace.    When  the  French  Ambassador,  the  other 
day,  ventured  to  ask  him  whether  if  France  went  to  war 
with  Grermany,  she  could  depend  upon  Russian  support,^ 
he  received  a  rebuff  which  he  is  not  soon  Hkely  to  forget. 
The  Tzar  simply  loathes  the  idea  of  war.   He  has  faith- 
fully abided  by  his  determination  to  put  up  with  almost 
anything  rather  than  permit  a  war  m  Europe.    If  th& 
Kaiser  would  but  act  with  ordinary  circumspection,  he 
would  find  httle  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  most  satis* 
factory  understandii^  with  Alexander  lU.    The  recent 
visit  of  the  French  fleet  to  Cronstadt,  and  the  recep- 
tion  accorded   it,   proves   nothing.    If    the  Kaiser 
refuses  ostentatiously  to  believe  the  sincerity  of  die 
Tzar*s  desire  for  peace ;  if  he  parades  everywhere  his  devo- 
tion to  Austria,  without  even  admitting,  in  a  parenthesis, 
that  the  Russian  ruler  is  as  much  devoted  to  peace  as^ 
any  one  can  be,  it  is  not  surpnsing  that  at  last,  sorely 
against  his  will,  the  Tzar  is  induced  to  extend  some* 
sught  token  of  friendship  to  France.    But  that  is  not  hia 
natural  choice.    He  hates  war,  and  he  distrusts  France  as 
a  possible  maker  of  war.    He  hates  the  Revolution,  and 
France  as  the  representative  of  all  the  political  principles^ 
he  detests.  He  has  never  varied  in  his  desire  to  be  friends 
with  Grermany,  whose  frontier  marches  with  his,  and 
whose  power  can  keep  Austria  in  order.   Ho  went  to- 
Sldemewicze  to  cement  his  alliance  with  William  I.,  he 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  renew  it  with  WiUiam  II.  But^ 
in  order  to  attain  that  end,  the  Kaiser  will  have  to 
avoid  getting  on  to  the  nerves  of  the  Tzar.  Ho 
has  an  open  door  before  him  in  the  matter.   He  has 
only  to  profit  by  the  advantage  of  the  dismissal  of 
Bismarck,  and  to  moderate  the  velocity  of  his  thinking 
and  speaking  when  he  is  dealing  with  the  Tzar,  in  order 
to  secure  at  least  as  much  support  from  Russia  in  main- 
taining the  peace  of  Europe  as  he  is  ever  likely  to  obtain 
from  England.   The  only  pubhc  references  he  has  ever 
made  to  Russia  leave  him  quite  free  to  readjust  his- 
policy  in  this  direction.    He  nas  only  once  referred  to 
Russia  in  a  speech  from  the  throne.    When  he  addressed 
his  first  Reichstag  in  June,  1888,  he  said : — 

Our  existing  agreements  with  Austria-Hungary  and  with 
Italy  permit  me,  to  my  satisfaction,  to  cultivate  caiefully 
my  personal  friendship  for  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the 
peaceful  relations  which  have  existed  for  the  past  hundred 
years  with  the  neighbouring  Russian  Empire,  and  which  are 
in  harmony  with  my  own  feelings  and  with  the  interest  of 
Germany.  With  conscientious  solicitude  for  peace,  I  devote- 
myself  with  equal  readiness  to  the  service  of  the  FatherUmd 
as  to  the  care  of  the  army,  and  I  rejoice  in  the  traditional 
relations  to  foreign  Powers  by  which  my  endeavours  in 
cause  of  peace  will  be  assisted. 
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During  his  visit  to  Russia  he  spoke  as  follows  in  pro- 
posing the  health  of  the  Tzar : — 

I  drink  to  the  health  of  your  Majesty  in  remembrance  of 
the  traditional  friendship  existing  between  our  peoples, 
which  I  received  as  a  precious  inheritance  from  my  ancestors, 
and  which  I  wish  to  cultivate  also  in  future.  Long  live  his 
Majesty  the  Tzar !    Hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah  1 

In  the  interests  of  the  general  peace  he  cannot  do 
better  than  proceed  with  the  cultivation  of  that  precious 
inheritance.*'  He  will  find  in  Alexander  III.  at  least  as 
zealous  a  keeper  of  the  peace  as  he  is  himself. 

IV.    HIS  DOMESTIC  POLICY. 

Of  his  domestic  policy  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in 
detail.  When  he  came  to  the  throne  he  was  under  the 
influence  of  the  glamour  of  Prince  Bismarck,  ''the  standard- 
bearer  of  the  Empire."  He  was  content  for  a  time  to 
allow  the  great  Chancellor  to  be  his  Mayor  of  the  Palace.  But 
after  awhile  he  began  to  see  that  even  Bismarck  was  not 
indispensable.  Whether  it  be  true,  as  rumour  asserts, 
and  as  Mr.  Harold  Frederic  repeats,  the  Countess 
Waldersee  and  other  fine  ladies  wished  him  to  break  the 
Bismarck  dynasty,  it  was  certain  that  sooner  or  later 
youth  and  age  would  part.  The  only  wonder  is  that  the 
ascendancy  of  Bismarck  lasted  so  long.  When  at  last 
Bismarck  fell — great  was  the  fall  of  him.  His  letter  of  New 
Year's  greeting  received  by  the  Chancellor  on  January  1st, 
1890,  concluded  with  a  prayer  that  **  God  would  for  many 
more  years  grant  me  the  benefit  of  your  approved  and  trusted 
council  in  my  difficult  and  responsible  post  as  ruler/ 
Three  months  had  not  passed  before  the  Emperor  sent  to 
demand  Bismarck's  threatened  resignation,  and  the 

•  Colossus  of  Germany  had  fallen  to  rise  no  more. 

The  Emperor,  in  selecting  General  Capri vi  as  Bismarck's 
successor,  followed  the  l^d  of  his  grandfather,  who  long 
before  his  death  had  indicated  him  as  the  Minister  who 
was  not  unfit  to  succeed  Bismarck.   Less  than  a  year 

.  after  Bismarck  had  gone.  Count  Waldersee  followed 
him,  not  into  retreat,  but  into  the  comparative  retire- 
ment of  the  command  of  an  Army  Corps.  There  are 
probably  not  a  dozen  men  in  Europe,  outside  Germany, 
who  could  say  offhand  who  is  the  successor  of  Moltke 

.  and  Waldersee  as  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the  German 
army. 

HffAD  OF  THE  ARMT. 

The  real  head  of  the  army,  we  are  to  understand,  is  the 
young  Emperor.    As  the  Militdr  Wochenblatt  told  us  on 
his  last  birthday  : — 
With  him  has  begun  a  new  era.     We  see  fresh  vital 

.  energy  working  on  the  fzrreat  achievements  of  the  past,  but, 
with  its  ever  new  creative  force,  constantly  bearing  fresh 
fruit,  not  only  in  political  economy  and  education,  but  also 
in  the  army.    The  education  of  youths  destined  for  the 

.  army  has  been  conducted  into  new  paths.  Th^  cadets 
and  young  officers  are  no  longer  to  be  led  through 
theory  to  practice,  but  are  to  learn  to  understand 
theory  by  help  of  practice.  "The  main  purpose  of  all 
education,  especially  military  education,  is  the  formation  of 
character."  Our  weapons  have  been  improved  ;  new  instru- 
ments of  combat  require  new  forms,  and  an  altered  style  of 
fighting  cannot  but  make  its  way  into  practice.  The  new 
regulations  show  whaA  this  new  way  is.  From  of  yore,  the 
Prussian  soldier  has  been  accustomed  to  be  guided  in  his 
conduct  by  the  hand  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Our 
Bmperor  l^ds  us  on.  We  follow  him  to  fresh  work  and  new 
deeds  in  peace  as  in  war. 

To  be  followed  through  thick  and  thin  in  peace  and 
in  war  is  the  Kaiser's  ideal  of  ^/hat  should  be,  and  those 
who  hesitate  need  not  expect  much  regard  at  his  hands. 
Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  utterance  that  ever  fell 
from  the  Emperor*s  lips  was  that  in  which  he  declared 


that  while  he  would  heartOy  welcome  all  who  would 
assist  him  in  his  great  task,  all  who  attempted  to  oppose 
him  he  would  shatter  in  pieces.  It  is  this  disposition  to 
play  the  role  of  the  general  shatterer  when  his'  will  is 
thwarted  that  causes  the  public  to  regard  with  some  mis- 
givings his  protestations  of  devotion  to  peace.  To  secure 
peace  it  may  seem  to  him  sometimes  necessary  to  shatter 
some  enemy,  and  if  so  we  may  depend  upon  it  the 
shatterer  wUl  not  flinch  from  his  task. 

''my  highly  HOKOURED  TEA.CHER  HUrZPKTSB.'' 

We  need  not  accept  in  its  entirety  the  estimates  of  Dr. 
Hinzpeter^s  influence  upon  the  Emperor  which  finds  favour 
with  Dr.  Geffoken  and  Mr.  Frederic.  That  it  is  great  is 
undoubted.  He  himself  has  told  us,  in  a  spee(m  which 
he  delivered  at  Westphalia — 

I  owe  all  that  I  learned  in  my  youth,  the  principles  and 
views  in  which  I  grew  up,  to  a  Westphalian— my  highly 
honoured  teacher,  Geheimrath  Hinzpeter,  of  Bielefeld  a 
Westphalian  of  the  finest  water.  Through  him  I  learned  to 
appreciate  the  Westphalians  as  a  people  of  sterling  character, 
a  people  tough  and  energetic,  not  only  in  dealing,  but  also  in 
fidelity. 

The  later  period  of  the  Emperor's  reign,  which  dates 
from  the  fall  of  Bismarck,  has  been  marked  hitherto  by 
the  ascendancy  of  Dr.  Hinzpeter.  It  is  curious  to  see 
that  both  Kaiser  and  Tzar  have  found  in  the  tutors  of  their 
youth  their  most  trusted  political  advisers  when  they  came 
to  the  throne.  The  onlv  pity  is  that  the  Tzar  had  not  a 
tutor  as  liberal  and  as  shrewd  as  Dr.  Hinzpeter,  who,  by 
the  way,  was  selected  for  the  post  of  tutor  on  the  reoom- 
mendation  of  Sir  Robert  Morier,  who  had  discovered 
his  parts  when  he  was  a  poor  and  unknown  tutor  in 
Darmstadt. 

A  HBLPER  OF  THB  POOR  AND  DISTRESSED. 

The  characteristic  of  the  Hinzpeter  period  of  the 
Kaiser  s  reign  is  its  humanitarian  activity.  When  the 
Emperor  came  to  the  throne  he  issued  a  proclamation  to 
his  people,  in  which  he  said : — 

Called  to  the  throne  of  my  fathers,  I  have  assumed  the 
Government,  looking  up  to  the  King  of  kings,  and  have  vowed 
to  God  that,  after  the  example  of  my  fathers,  I  will  be  a  jost 
and  clement  Prince  to  my  people,  that  I  will  foster  piety  and 
the  fear  of  God,  and  that  1  will  protect  peace,  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  be  a  helper  of  the  poor  and  the  dis- 
tressed, and  a  true  g^rdian  of  the  right. 

The  first  year  of  his  reign  saw  tentative  steps  taken  in 
the  direction  of  social  reform,  but  it  was  not  till  the  year 
of  Bismarck's  fall  that  the  Emperor  suddenly  posed  as 
the  leader  of  the  international  social  movement  by 
by  summoning  the  Congress  at  Berlin,  which  constitutes 
a  landmark  in  the  history  of  social  progress.  Six 
months  before  he  took  the  sudden  plunge,  the  whole 
question  of  summoning  such  a  Congress  had  been  dis- 
cussed at  the  Vatican.  The  Pope  recoiled,  however,  from 
taking  the  initiative,  but  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  after  a  time  he  may  summon  a  conference  to  inquire 
how  it  is  that  so  many  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Berlin  Congress  have  not  been  carried  out.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  much  was  gained  by  substituting 
the  Emperor  for  the  Pope  as  the  convener  of  the  Inter- 
national Labour  Parliament. 

THE  RERUN  LAROUR  CONGRESS. 

The  energy  with  which  the  Kaiser  drove  the 
business  through  almost  passes  belief.  In  twelve  days  the 
Congress  met,  detiberated,  decided,  and  dispmed, 
having  drawn  up  a  whole  code  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
conditions  of  labour  which  in  some  respects  was  in 
advance  of  our  own  legislation.    The  Jmnperor  wod 
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0olden  opinions  from  those  who  met  him  at  the  Congress. 
Mewasindustrious,receptivey  genial,  and  with  an  absolutely 
omnivorous  appetite  for  facts.  That  he  has  a  shrewd  eve 
for  an  honest  man  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he 
formed  the  highest  opinion  of  Mr.  Buit,  M.P.,  whose 
ample,  retiring  character  might  easily  have  escaped  ob- 
■ervation  from  one  less  vigilant  and  shrewd. 

In  dealing  with  industnal  difficulties  in  Germany,  the 
limperor  hais  acted  much  as  Cardinal  Manning  would 
have  done  if  he  had  been  crowned  Kaiser.  Not  that  the 
Cardinal  would  have  so  bluntly  told  the  union  delegates 
tiiat  he  would  shoot  them  down  in  heaps  if  they  substituted 
riot  for  reason — that  was  the  mere  effervescence  of  Imperial 
vehemence ;  but  he  would  have  acted  just  as  the  Kaiser 
did  in  seeing  both  parties,  in  counselling  compromise  and 
conciliation,  and  above  all  in  exhorting  the  employers  to 

loosen  their  pm*8e  strings."  His  determination  to  make 
the  State  a  model  employer  is  entirely  in  accord  with 
the  best  traditions  of  the  monarchy.  It  represents  a 
sense  of  moral  obligation  which,  as  Sir  John  Gorst  knows 
to  his  cost,  we  in  England  have  not  yet  attained.  He 
has  pressed  forward  the  construction  of  cheap  workmen's 
dwellings  in  the  suburbs  of  Berlin,  and  has  laid  his  finger 
upon  the  vital  question  of  cheap  transit.  Special  workmen's 
trains  are  to  be  established,  hours  of  labour  are  to  be 
reduced,  rest  on  Sund^  secured,  and  provision  made 
for  old  age.  The  Pope's  Encyclical  is  so  entirely  in  accord 
with  all  that  the  Emperor  has  said  and  done,  that  it  would 
not  surprise  any  one  to  hear  that  it  was  true  that  Leo 
XTTT.  has  been  warmly  congratulated  by  William  II.  upon 
the  little  sermon  which  has  just  been  addressed  to 
Christendom  from  the  Papal  chair. 

HIS  ZEAL  FOR  THE  NAVY. 

The  Emperor  differs  from  his  predecessors  in  one  im- 
portant respect.  It  was  Frederick  who  ridiculed  the  idea 
of  war  between  England  and  Prussia  by  asking  whether 
any  one  had  ever  seen  a  fight  between  a  dog  and  a  fish. 
The  German  Emperor  is,  however,  determined  to  give 
Grermany  such  a  navy  as  to  render  the  comparison  no 
longer  apt.  The  English  blood  in  his  veins  is  probably 
answerable  for  his  devotion  to  the  sea.  Peter  the  Great 
first  gained  his  passion  for  navigation  from  the  discovery 
of  an  English  boat  at  Ismail ovo,  and  William  the  Second 
learned  seamanship  in  a  Uttle  frigate  given  by  George  IV. 
to  Frederick  Wilhelm  IV.  If  "  the  grandfather  of  the 
Russian  fleet "  was  really  a  gift  from  Elizabeth  to  Ivan 
the  Terrible,  then  these  Boyal  sifts  have  been  as  the 
seed  of  navies  with  which,  whetner  as  friends  or  foes, 
we  shall  some  day  have  to  reckon.  As  a  child  William 
was  very  fond  of  ships,  and  he  enjoyed  nothing  more 
than  to  run  about  Portsmouth  Dockyard  ^henever  his 
parents  were  staying  at  Osborne.  Of  all  his  honours  he 
IB  proudest  of  being  a  full  Admiral  of  the  British  fleet, 
and  he  is  by  no  means  inclined  to  regard  this  as  a  mere 
honorary  distinction.  He  desires  U>  see  the  German 
fleet  equal  to  any  of  the  Continental  navies,  and  he  will  do 
what  he  can  to  attain  his  ideal. 

AN  EDUCATIONAL  BEFORMER. 

The  Emperor's  most  valuable  contribution  to  the 
thought  of  his  time  has  been  his  speech  on  Education. 
It  displayed  freshness  of  mind  and  the  usual  intrepidity 
of  the  young  Hohenzollern.  He  attacked  the  practice  of 
subordmating  German  to  Latin,  denounced  the  preposter- 
ous partiaUtv  for  the  classics,  and  advocated  the  thorough 
drilling  of  all  German  youth  in  German  history.  His 
speech  was  a  thunderbolt  against  the  onesided  cramming, 
which  rendered  it  impossible  for  scholars  to  develop  their 
bodies,  to  enjoy  their  existence,  or  to  prepare  for  their 
practical  daily  work  in  after  life.   It  was  a  sensible  speech 


by  a  practical  man,  on  a  five  subject  of  supreme  import- 
ance, which  echoed  not  only  through  Germany,  but 
through  Europe  and  America. 

SOME  PERSONAL  DETAILS. 

The  Emperor's  personal  characteristics  have  been  so 
frequentlv  described  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon 
them  at  length.  He  has  a  splendid  constitution.  His 
left  hand  is  withered  owing  to  the  blunder  of  a  servant 
who  posted  the  letter  summoning  the  doctor  instead  of 
dehvering  it,  thereby  -occasioning  an  accident  at  burth,. 
the  effects  of  wmch  will  last  through  life.  Ho 
uses  a  combined  knife  and  fork  with  one  hand  at 
meals,  in  this  resembling  Lord  Kelson.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  drawback,  he  can  use  his  injured  hand, 
alQiough  it  is  four  inches  shorter  than  the  other,, 
in  riding,  and  his  right  hand  is  one  of  prodigious  power 
and  strength.  He  is  a  fearless  rider,  and  a  good  boat- 
man. He  fences  admirably,  and  is  a  capitalswimmer. 
He  loves  mountaineering,  and  in  the  chase  he  is  a  veritable 
Nimrod.  Nothing  comes  amiss  to  him,  from  whales  to 
foxes.  He  is  a  good  shot  and  a  keen  sportsman.  He 
touches  life  at  many  points  and  rejoices  in  them  all.  He 
smokes  cheap  cigars,  drinks  Grerman  wine  in  moderation, 
and  takes  beer,  like  all  Germans.  Mr.  Harold  Frederic 
says  that  he  sometimes  suffers  from  insomnia — a  serious 
tmn^  for  a  man  who  always  rises  at  five  and  spends  the 
day  m  a  whirl  of  incessant  work. 

A  REAL  LIVE  KINO. 

The  Emperor  has  made  kingship  more  vividly  pal- 
pable before  the  eyes  of  the  present  generation.  He 
may  not  be  able  to  keep  it  up,  but  as  yet  there 
are  no  signs  of  weakening.  So  far  he  has,  on  the  whole, 
done  well  He  has  made  no  war.  He  has  given  a  much- 
needed  stimulus,  and  a  still  more  needed  direction,  to  the 
cause  of  social  reform.  He  is  as  yeast  in  the  midst 
of  monarchical  Europe.  His  activity  has  excited 
the  despair  and  envy  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  his  example  tells  everywhere  against  sloth  and 
self-indulgence.  He  is  a  worker  who  limits  his 
labours  by  no  eight  hours*  stint,  a  soldier  who  is  also  a 
statesman,  a  severely  who  is  full  of  sympathies  with  the 
labourer,  and  a  patriot  who  is  yet  destined,  let  us  hope, 
to  raise  the  level  of  German  culture  and  the  sentiment 
as  to  women  to  the  English  and  American  levels.  On 
the  whole,  he  is  far  and  away  the  most  remarkable  poten^ 
tate  now  ruling  in  the  Old  World  or  the  New,  and  his 
acts  and  words  lend  a  new  interest  to  t^e  drama  of  con-^ 
temporary  history. 

V.  THE  EMPEROR  AND  HIS  MOTHER. 
The  German  Emperor  spoke  of  himself  as  having,  like 
his  ancestors,  his  finger  upon  the  pulse  of  time.  In 
the  same  speech  he  boasted  of  having  mastered  the 
aims  and  impulses  of  the  new  spirit  that  thrilled  the 
closing  century.  He  intended,  he  said,  to  lead  rather 
than  oppose  the  working  out  of  the  new  and  pro- 
gessive  tendencies  of  the  age.  This  is  to  some  extent 
true.  William  II.  is  no  pedant.  He  has  a  mind  open  to 
fresh  impressions.  He  listens  to  all,  examines  all,  and 
advocates  what  seems  to  him  the  most  practical  im- 
provements. But  the  ancient  leaven  of  semi-barbarous 
prejudice  with  which  he  was  permeated  in  his  youth  by 
Prince  Bismarck  is  still  perceptible.  As  Dr.  Greffcken 
puts  it,  there  are  still  chips  of  the  old  shell  sticking  to 
the  newly-hatched  chicken.  Notably  is  this  the  case  in 
his  estimate  of  the  position  of  women  in  the  world. 
Bismarck's  ideas  on  that  subject  are  well-known.  "  Thank 
God,  we'll  have  no  more  petticoats  meddling  in  politics 
now,"  was  the  exclamation  that  burst  from  his  Hps  when 
the  Emperor  Frederick  died ;  but  the  word  he  used  was 
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drawn  not  from  the  boudoir  but  from  the  kennel.  The 
same  ideas  sedulously  inculcated  upon  the  impressionable 
mind  of  the  young  Prince  still  infest  the  mind  of  the 
Emperor.  He  has  not  yet  sloughed  all  his  Bismarckism. 
But  there  are  signs  that  in  this  respect  also  he  is  emerg- 
ing from  barbarism  into  a  more  civilised  state  of  mind. 
X  use  the  word  civilised  advisedly.  '*What  is  civilisa- 
tion," said  Emerson, "  but  the  influence  of  good  women  ; 
and  it  would  not  be  far  wrong  to  define  barbarism  as  a 
state  in  which  the  influence  of  a  woman  is  reduced  to  a 
pninimum.  From  this  point  of  view  Bismarck  is  a 
barbarian,  and  the  Emperor,  in  so  far  as  he  is  Bismarckian, 
is  but  semi-civilised.  Still,  he  makes  progress.  At 
Glucksburg,  September  8th,  1890,  he  referred  to  his  wife 
as  "  the  resplendent  jewel ;  the  type  of  all  the  virtues  of 
the  Grermanic  princesses. .  To  her  I  owe  my  being  able 
to  undertake  and  discharge  in  a  cheerful  spirit 
the  arduous  duties  of  my  position."  And  again, 
in  his  second  educational  speech,  he  referred  to 
"  the  mothers  of  Germany in  a  sj^irit  which  showed  that 
he  did  not  at  all  share  Bismarck  s  views  about  the  absolute 
unimportance  of  woman's  views  on  Questions  of  State. 
'^I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  blessings  and  pious 
wishes  Of  thousands  of  mothers  will  be  caUed  down  on 
^he  heads  of  every  one  of  you  who  sit  here."  Mothers  I 
Yes,  I  think  I  hear  some  impatient  reader  cry,  ''But 
look  how  he  has  treated  his  own  mother  I " 

THE  BMPRE^IS  FREDERICK. 

There  is  no  use  in  blinking  the  fact  that  there  has 
!on^  existed  a  very  deep  prejudice  against  the  Emperor 
Willi  am  in  this  country  for  what  has  bden  deemed  his 
unfiHal  conduct.  But  for  that  his  popularity  in  England 
would  be  almost  as  great  as  it  is  in  Germany.  It  is 
therefore  with  all  the  greater  satisfaction  that  there  is 
at  last  good  prospect  of  the  old  sore  being  healed.  This 
is  due,  we  have  heard,  to  two  causes.  First,  the  blessed 
influence  of  time,  "  the  sole  healer " ;  and,  secondly, 
the  ripening  manhood  of  the  Emperor.  His  early 
attitude  towards  his  mother  in  particular,  and  women 
in  general,  was  due  largely  to  the  cowardice  which 
certain  classes  of  men  always  display  in  the  presence  of 
superior  women.  Some  men  never  learn  to  respect 
women  because  they  were  bom  of  stupid  mothers. 
Others  never  feel  quite  6ure  of  holding  their  own 
%vith  women  because  in  their  home  their  mother 
was  exceptionally  intelligent.  The  Emperor,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  felt  very  keenly  his 
comparative  ignorance  and  inexperience.  His  mother 
knew  how  little  he  knew.  She  was  never  deceived  by  the 
parade  of  superficial  omniscience.  He  felt  himself  at  so 
many  points  her  inferior  that  he  had  to  shelter  himself 
at  every  point  behind  the  Divine  right  of  the  male  in 
order  to  justify  his  position  at  all.  This,  however,  was 
a  temporary  phase.  It  produced  a  certain  brutality 
of  self-assertion  which  was  in  itself  evidence  of  a  con- 
scious weakness  and  inferiority.  It  is  only  the  parvenu 
who  needs  be  punctilious  ;  the  noble,  whose  position  is 
assured,  needs  never  "put  on  side." 

SIGNS  OP  RAPPROCHEMENT. 

In  proportion,  however,  as  the  Emperor  felt  his  feet, 
and  really  became  more  worthy  of  the  position  to  which 
he  was  called,  the  less  he  felt  the  need  of  asserting  his 
supremacy.  Within  the  last  year  or  two  he  has  taken 
every  opportunity  of  extendingthe  olive  branch.  He  has 
done  it  clumsily,  no  doubt.  The  old  Bismarckian  virus 
still  works  in  his  veins,  especially  when  doctors  are 
concerned;  but  there  has  been  a  visible  rapprochement, 
slight  but  unmistakable.  When  the  Art  Exhibition  was 
,opened  at  Berlin,  the  Emperor  placed  his  mother  on 


the  throne,  seated  himself  by  her  side,  and  in  a  well- 
turned  speech  declared  he  ascribed  to  her  the  whole 
success  of  the  Exhibition.  The  Empress,  no  doubt,  has 
not  entirely  surmounted  the  bitterness  of  the  deposition 
effected  by  death.  All  her  life  long  she  had  believed 
that  one  day  she  would  be  Empress,  l^'or  ninety- 
nuie  days  she  was  an  Empress  in  name,  but  in 
reality  she  was  only  the  nurse  by  the  death-bed  of 
an  Emperor.  After  that  she  was  the  subject  of 
her  son,  without  whose  permission  she  could  do 
nothing.  No  wonder  that  the  iron  entered  into  her 
soul,  and  that  the  anguish  of  bereavement  was  intensified 
by  what  appeared  the  unnatural  conduct  of  her  son.  In 
reality  it  was  natural  enough.  The  young  man  had  to 
assert  himself  to  a  position  of  authority  over  his  mother, 
who  intellectually  was  his  superior,  ana  in  self-defence  he 
overdid  the  r6le  of  the  dominant  male."  Now  that  he  is 
better  able  to  hold  his  own  on  equal  terms,  he  no  longer 
feels  it  so  indispensable  to  rely  upon  the  arrogance  of 
sex.  A  well-based  confidence  in  himself  and  his  capacity 
enables  him  to  smile  at  the  cowardice  which  at  first 
sought  shelter  behind  so  unreal  a  bulwark. 

AN  IMPERIAL  RESOURCE. 

The  Emperor,  so  far  from  being  afraid  or  jealous  of 
bis  mother,  is  now  able  to  realise  how  great  a  resource  he 
has  in  her  genius  for  developing  those  departments  of  cul- 
ture in  which  Germany  lags  sadly  behind  the  rest  of  the 
world.  His  own  wife  is  absorbed  in  family  duties.  He 
has  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  attend  to 
merely  woman's  work.  His  mother  can  fill  a  great 
void  in  the  political  and  social  economy  of  the  German 
Empire.  If  he  were  but  strong  enough  to  make  her  queen 
in  her  own  sphere,  and  recognise  as  dutifully  her  supremacy 
in  her  section  of  Hfe  as  she  recognises  his  in  the  affairs  of 
State,  and  in  the  regulation  of  war  and  peace,  the 
mother  and  son  would  oe  able  to  do  far  more  for  Ger- 
many than  either  of  them  could  have  done  apart.    I  can 

Eay  no  higher  tribute  to  the  Emperor  than  to  express  a 
ope,  which  is  almost  a  conviction,  that  in  the  near  future 
he  will  be  the  best  friend  of  the  Empress  Frederick,  who 
will  then  be  his  most  efficient  helper. 

''l  BBLIBVB  IN  THE  EMPEROR." 

I  asked  an  able  and  impartial  observer  in  Berlin  for  an 
estimate  of  the  ELaiser  s  character.    He  wrote  : — 

I  believe  in  him.  He  seems  to  be  a  man  with  a  very  good 
head  upon  his  shoulders,  and  a  desire  to  do  what  is  right. 
He  is  headstrong,  and  has  a  complete  confidence  in  himself. 
Whether  this  be  a  defect  or  an  advantage  depends  upon  his 
wisdom.  Strange  to  say,  being  a  German,  he  is  not  a 
doctrinaire.  He  has  the  feeling  that  as  head  of  the  nation 
it  is  his  duty  to  guide  it,  and,  as  far  as  he  can,  to  Inflict 
his  will  upon  it,  but  in  carrying  out  this  view  he  will 
not  be  guided  by  simple  theories.  He  will  take  circumstances 
into  account,  and  show  judgment  as  well  an  an  inflexibility 
of  purpose.  His  general  life  is  guided  by  a  high  standard. 
He  represses  as  far  as  he  can,  by  example,  all  the  usual  vices 
of  society ;  is  a  good  husband  and  father ;  and  one  of  his 
aims  is  to  give  a  healthy  moral  tone  wherever  his  influence 
reaches.  He  submits  to  no  influence,  and  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  he  is  not  a  little  hard  and  a  little  hasty  in  his 
judgment  about  persons  and  their  actions.  His  line  is  a 
little  too  hardly  drawn  If  a  man  is  not  above  it  he  is  below 
jt,  and  very  few  are  constantly  above. 

That  is  high  praise.  Before  accepting  it  as  the  last 
words  on  the  question,  most  people  would  like  to  see  the 
breach  healed  between  the  mother  and  the  son.  After 
that  the  Emperor  has  only  to  go  on  as  he  has  been  going 
to  make  himself  the  popular  hero  of  the  whole  English 
and  Teutonic  race.  ^ 
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THE  WORLD'S  FAIR  AT  CHICAGO. 


THE  AMERICANS  AND  THE  WOMAN'S  WORK  OF  THE  WORLD. 


£NE  of  the  notable  events  of  last  month  was  the 

 visit  of  the  delegation  from  Chicago  charged  with 

completing  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Old  World  at  the  New  World's  Fair.  To 
those  whose  portraits  we  ^ve  as  the  frontispiece  of  the 
current  number  should  be  added  that  of  the  Hon.  Thomas 
B.  Bryan,  vice-president,  which  exigencies  of  space  com- 
pel us  to  omit.  From  England,  even  more  than  from 
all  the  other  countries  of  the  Continent,  the  delegates 
have  received  a  warm  welcome,  and  everything  that 
can  be  done  will  be  done  to  make  the  participa- 
tion of  the  mother  country  and  all  Europe  worthy 


MBS.  POTTSTB  PALMBB. 
From  a  photo  by  Sieffens,  Chicago, 

of  the  occasion.  Mr.  R.  McCormick,  secretary  of  the 
United  States  Legation,  has  been  appointed  English 
Commissioner  for  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago,  and  has 
taken  chambers  at  the  Belgravia  Kesidential  Hotel, 
Qaeen  Victoria  Street.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Chicago 
delegation  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  the  president  of  the 
Woman's  Branch  *of  the  Exhibition,  paid  a  flying 
visit  to  this  country,  to  which  she  will  return  in 
September.  Her  object,  which  commands  the  hearty 
good  wishes  of  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
dviiisation  and  humanisation  of  the  world,  is  to  establish 


women's  conunittees  in  every  country  in  Europe, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  race  a  complete  and  worthy  collec- 
tion of  exhibits  of  woman's  work.  A  building  is  to 
be  erected  at  Chicago,  at  a  cost  of  £40,000,  for  the  purpose 
of  displaying  specimens  of  the  best  work  which  women 
are  at  the  present  moment  turning  out  all  over  the  world. 
The  board  of  women  managers  is  appointed  by  the 
Government  at  Washington,  and  is  presided  over 
by  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  who  is  eminently  well  qualified 
to  represent  the  women  of  the  New  World  in  this 
mission  to  the  Old.  When  she  returns  in  September, 
I  hope  that  all  the  Royal  women  in  Europe  will 
hasten  to  give  their  support  and  countenance  to  the 
women's  committees  which  are  in  process  of  formation, 
and  which  will  work  in  co-operation  with  the  general 
official  committees  that  are  bemg  constituted.  It  is  true 
that  their  Maiesties,  Roy^  and  Imperial,  cannot,  unfor- 
tunately for  themselves,  visit  Chicago,  but  they  can  at 
least  accept  the  presidency  of  the  women's  committees 
in  their  own  countries,  which  are  to  be  formed  for  secur- 
ing an  adequate  representation  of  the  handiwork  of  their 
own  sex  among  their  subjects  in  the  great  World's  Fair 
that  is  to  be.  The  new  departure  of  the  American 
Grovemment  marks  a  new  stage  in  the  recognition  of 
woman's  place  in  civilised  society,  and  as  such  commands 
the  hearty  support  of  all  friends  of  progress  throughout 
the  world. 

The  city  of  Chicago — always  and  proverbially  expansive 
and  ener^eetic — is  now  the  busiest  and  most  buoyant  place 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is  one  of  the  statehest 
and  most  beautiful  of  the  world's  chief  population-centres. 
Considered  as  soil  in  which  to  plant  seeds  of  the  highest 
forms  of  civilisation  and  progress,  Chicago  is,  perhaps, 
more  promising  than  any  other  large  American  city.  The 
development  of  the  New  World  that  Columbus  discovered 
four  himdred  years  ago  is  what  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  mainly  illustrated  by  the  Fair.  The  financial 
resources  of  the  Fair  are  to  be  unprecedented.  From 
£4,000,000  to  £5,000,000  will  be  invested  by  the  Exposi- 
tion IMrectory  and  the  Federal  and  State  Gk»vemments, 
and  many  nullions  more  will  be  provided  by  foreign 
Govemmentsand  by  private  persons,  firms  and  companies, 
and  by  the  holders  of  various  concessions.  The  individual 
States  will  have  appropriated  in  the  aggregate  four  or 
five  times  as  much  as  they  appropriated  for  the  "  Cen- 
tennial "  at  Philadelphia,  and' the  preparations  in  general 
are  upon  some  such  superior  scale  of  magnitude.  The  group 
of  btuldings  for  Exposition  purposes  have  been,in  the  main, 
designed  and  accepted,  and  work  has  begun  upon  them. 
The^  will  far  surpass  those  of  any  previous  international 
exhibition.  The  site — Jackson  Park,  including  about  a 
thousand  acres,  and  lying  upon  tne  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  on  the  south  side  of  the  city — will  prove  an 
advantageous  selection.  It  is  certain  that  Mexico,  Central 
America,  and  South  America  will  make  extraordinary 
efforts  to  be  conspicuously  represented  at  the  Fair.  China 
and  Japan,  whose  recent  activities  have  been  so  obviously 
a  result  of  the  advancement  and  influence  of  the  United 
States,  will  quite  outdo  themselves.  The  dedicatory 
exercises,  for  uie  sake  of  the  observance  of  the  Columbian 
quadri  -  centennial  anniversary,  will  occur  on  October 
12th,  1892.  The  Exhibition  idU^not  open  until  May 
l8t,1893.  Digitized  by  Google 


THE  SHIPS  OF  THE  FUTURE. 


THE  McDOUGALL  WHALEBACK  AT  LIVERPOOL 


w2^AST  month  the   first  McDou^ll  Whaleback  crossed 
alLAS  the  Atlantic,  and  arrived  safely  in  Liverpool  with  a 
cargo  of  wheat  frou.  the  other  side  of  the  American  lakes. 
If  the  McDougall 
Whaleback  can  d«j 
all  that  its  inventi  i 
describes,  it  is  the 
ship  of  the  future. 
The  hull  of  the  ship 
is  built  like  the  body 
of  a  whale ;  the 
men's  quarters  arc 
in  a  structure 

Serched  upon  the 
eck.  Sea- sickness 


is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, there  is  no 
freeboard  offering 
resistance  to  the 
Traves  or  the  storms 
which  may  de- 
stroy other  vessels, 
and  they  are  able  to 
carry  or  haul  cargoes 
across  the  sea  at  an 
expenditure  of  one- third  the  coal  used  by  other  steamers.  One 
illustration  shows  one  of  the  Whalebacks  on  the  btocks  ready 


\^HilLKBACK  STEAMER  l^ITH  BAKGBS  IN  TOW. 


for  launchinjr.  and  the  other  the  Whaleback  steamer  towing* 
the  Whaleback  barge.  The  Mjate  Hoyt  made  the  pas- 
sage in  twelve  days.    It  has  a  draft  of  15  ft.,  and  her  engines 

are  850  h.p.  The 
McDougall  Whale- 
b ack  ,  at  first 
sneered  at  as  the 
dream  of  a  crank, 
has  come  to  stop 
At  present  it  is  used 
only  for  freight,  but 
a  passenger  Whale- 
back is  being  built 
that  is  to  run  22 
knots.  Owing  to 
their  construction 
the  water  rushes 
over  them,  and  it  ia 
said  to  be  safer  to 
have  a  Whaleback 
barge  in  tow  in  a 
3torm  than  to  be 
without  one. 

Mc  Dougall  baa 
now  eighteen  Whale 
backs  on  the  American  lakes,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  50,000 
tons.   More  are  being  built. 
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FOR  THE  CITIZENSHIP  OF  WOMEN 

In  the  current  number  of  Help  is  published  a  plea 
for  thye  citizenship  of  woman  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
]  c  me  which  was  the  substance  of  an  address,  part  of 
^'Lich  was  delivered  at  the  meeting  in  the  City  Temple, 
London,  on  July  20th,  Dr.  Parker  in  the  chair.  At 
the  close  of  the  speech  I  moved  the  following  reso- 
lution, which,  after  being  spoken  to  by  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Price  Hushes,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Bradfo^, 
D.D.,  of  New  Jersey,  and  supported  by  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Kirby,  of  South  Australia,  was  carried  with  enthusiasm : — 

That  while  it  i»  desirab'e  that  a  Q  neral  Goaacil  of  all  the  Ohurchet 
of  all  BngM  h-«pealiing  lands  should  be  summoned  as  speedily  as  por> 
•ible  to  consider  the  gr«ftye  moral  qaestiom  now  calling  urgently  for 
ded  ion,  this  assembly  deoUres  t~ 
«(a)  Th^t  the  time  has  oome  fur  the  practical  recogaition  of  the  truth 
that  the  moral  law  is  equally  binding  upon  mt:n  and  women, 
and  that  all  legal  disabilities  now  imp^ed,  either  on  account  of 
sect  or  sex,  should  be  repealed, 
fft)  That  the  ex'^mption  hitherto  accorded  to  immoral  men  from  the 
•00  inland  political  penalties  at  present  enforced  against  tho  «e 
guilty  of  fraud,  pequry,  or  criminal  cruelty,  should  be  abolishr  d, 
as  such  exemption  constitutes  a  veritable  privilege  to  adul- 
terers not  extended  to  any  other  class  in  the  community. 
<e)  That  all  State  regulation  of  pr««titutian,  based  as  it  is  on  the  cn- 
sUvement  of  women  for  the  convenience  of  immoral  mon,  is 
accursed. 

Ci)  That  the  age  of  consent  should  be  raited  at  least  to  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  tbat  all  attempts  to  gain  possession  of  the 
person  of  a  woman  by  filsa  pretences  should  be  punished  more 
I  everely  than  are  at  present  similar  attempts  to  piocure  posses- 
sion of  her  property. 

THE  PROPOSED  CHaiSTIAN  COUNOIL. 

The  Rev.  Herbert  Stead  then  moved,  and  Mr.  G.  N. 
¥ord.  Chairman  of  the  .Manchester  Sunday  School 
'Union,  seconded,  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
carried  with  only  one  or  two  dissentients  : — 

That  a  committee  composed  of  representatives  of  all 
-Christian  Churches  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  convening 
A  General  Council,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  to  afford 
the  electorate  in  all  English-speaking  lands  a  clear  and 
vnmistalcable  expression  of  the  voice  of  the  Christian  con- 
science on  the  relation  of  private  character  to  public  life,  and 
that  the  following  be  requested  to  serve  on  this  committee : 
Jlev.  Dr.  Parker,  Rev.  Hush  Price  Hughes,  Rev.  Dr.  Clifford, 
3Irs.  Josephine  Butler,  Rev.  Canon  Scott  Holland,  Rev.  Dr. 
Bradford,  Rev.  J.  C.  Kirby,  Mr.  B.  F.  Costelloe,  ^Irs.  Browne, 
'Rev.  Dr.  Thain  Davidson,  Mr.  W.  Norwell,  Rev.  R  Aber- 
<crombie.  Rev.  Dr.  Watts,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bevan. 

A  full  report  of  this  important  Conference  on  Moral 
Questions,  which  w»>s  held  at  the  City  Temple,  appeared 
an  the  Independent  of  July  21st. 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  WE8LEYAN  CONFERENCE. 

In  connection  with  the  rising  protest  against  im- 
morality in  high  places,  which  is  making  itself  audible  in 
many  places,  I  may  make  the  following  significant  ex- 
tract from  the  address  delivered  by  the  Rev.  T.  Bowman 
Stephenson,  President  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference, 
at  Nottingham,  on  Monday,  July  27th.  Dr.  Stephenson 
said — 

There  are  one  or  two  matters  at  which  we  must  glance  for 
a  moment  before  we  approach  the  other  subjects  more 
immediately  belonging  to  ourselves.  For,  looking  a  little 
outside  onr  own  borders,  two  subjects  have  been  prominently 
before  the  mind  of  the  Christian  public  during  the  year,  and 
I  make  no  apology  for  referring  to  them  here,  for  they  are 
<'ertainly  not  su^ects  which  by  general  consent  are  excluded 
from  the  discussions  of  the  Methodist  Church  Courts.  Party 
-]  olitics  have  no  place  here.  But  there  are  some  topics  that 
i  ri  e  oit  of  political  questions,  and  yet  are  essentially  moral 
and  r^igious  questions.  With  these  we  have  to  do.  We 
ca  itjot  avoid  touching  them,  and  to  one  or  two  of  these  I 
lull  it  now  refer.  The  great  question  of  public  morality  has 
been  before  the  mind  of  the  country  throughout  the  whole 


AND  THE  SANCTITY  OF  THE  HOME. 

year.  It  has  been  brought  into  prominence,  as  everybody 
knows,  by  questions  affecting  the  reputation  of  some  of  our 
public  men.  It  is  a  matter  for  great  thankfulness  that  in 
reference  to  this  cla  ss  of  questions  the  public  conscience  is 
much  more  sensitive  now  than  it  used  to  be.  Now,  I  do  not 
'intend  to  say  one  word  as  to  the  merits  of  any  particular 
case.  I  do  not  doubt  that  many  of  the  leading  men  in  all 
sections  of  political  life  are  as  free  from  sympathy  with 
wrongdoing  in  the  particular  directions  at  which  I  am 
hinting  as  any  man  amongst  us  here  is.  But  it  may  answer 
some  useful  purpose  if  some  one,  speaking  on  behalf  of  his 
brethren,  both  ministerial  and  lay,  should  say  that  there  are 
tens  of  thousands  of  Methodists  and  other  Christian  men 
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who  intend  to  put  these  questions  above  all  considera- 
tions of  party  interest.  It  would  no  doubt  be  much 
better  that  some  desirable  measure  should  wait  awhile — 
better  even  that  this  or  that  party  should  be  placed  for  seven 
years  in  the  cold  shade  of  opposition — than  that  men  whose 
reputation  is  notoriously  bad  should  be  permitted  to  share  in 
the  councils  of  their  party,  or  take  high  office  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  nation.  I  wish  to  put  it  plainly.  There  are 
thousands  who  are  determined  to  put  moral  questions  so 
high  above  party  considerations  who  will,  if  necessary,  by 
abstaining  from  voting  or  voting  on  the  other  side,  put  their 
party  in  the  minority,  rather  than  allow  men  of  noted  im- 
morality ever  to  be  recognised  as  leaders. 

Dr.  Stephenson,  like  his  predecessor,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Moulton,  signed  the  public  protest  which  declared  that 
the  attempt  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  to  return  to  public  lile 
was  an  outrage  on  the  public  conscience. 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


THE  POPFS  ENCYCUCAL  ON  LABOUR 

BY  CA&DINAL  MANNING. 

The  Dublin  Review  for  July,  which  publishes  the  text 
of  the  Eacyclical  in  Latin,  accompanies  it  by  a  paper  by 
Cardinal  Manning,  who  speaks  of  it  in  terms  of  eloquent 
appreciation 

FKOil  THB  WATCHTOWER  OF  CaaiSTENDOM. 

Since  the  Divine  words,  "  I  have  compassion  on  the 
multitude,"  were  spoken  in  the  wilderness,  no  voice  has 
been  heard  throughout  the  world  pleading  for  the  people 
with  such  profound  and  loving  sympathy  for  those 
that  toil  and  suffer  as  the  voice  of  Leo  XIII.  This  is  no 
rhetorical  exajirgeration,  but  strict  truth.  None  but  the 
Vic^r  of  our  Divine  Lord  could  so  8p)eak  to  mankind.  No 
Pontiff  has  ever  so  spoken.  No  Pontiff  has  ever  had  such  an 
■opportunity  so  to  speak,  for  never  till  now  has  the  world 
•of  labour  been  so  consciously  united,  so  dependent  upon 
the  will  of  the  rich,  so  exposed  to  the  fluctuations  of  adver- 
sity and  to  the  vicissitudes  of  trade.  Leo  XIII.,  looking 
out  of  the  watch-tower  of  the  Christian  world,  as  St.  Leo 
the  Great  used  to  say,  has  before  him  what  no  Pontiff 
yet  has  ever  seen.  He  sees  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and 
the  sufferings  of  them. 

He  defends  it  from  the  accusations  of  vagueness  and 

fsnerality  on  the  ground  that  it  is  as  impossible  for  the 
ope  to  offer  detailed  and  particular  solutions,  remedies 
and  schemes  on  occasions,  as  it  would  be  to  dispense  a 
«core  of  prescriptions  for  all  the  hospitals  of  Europe.  It 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  lay  down  broad  principles 
which  serve  as  major  premisses  in  all  arguments  of  the 
■social  order.  The  Pope  has  Ufted  political  economy  from 
the  low  level  of  selfishness  in  profit  and  loss  to  the  high, 
true  level  of  social  economy.  He  then  discusses  the 
Encychcal  in  all  its  four  parts : — 

The  first  treats  of  the  origin  and  constitution  of  human 
•society.  The  second  fhows  the  unnatural,  abnormal,  and 
•subversive  nature  of  what  is  called  Socialism.  The  third 
i;reats  of  the  intervention  of  the  State  in  social  questions. 
The  fourth  and  last  treats  of  the  liberty,  duties  and  co-opera- 
tion of  workers,  both  men  and  women.  We  will  follow  this 
order  in  commenting  upon  it. 

THE  RECOGNITION  OF  THB  RIGHT  TO  STRIKE. 

The  Cardinal  fears  that  many  who  read  the  Encyclical 
will  fail  to  reach  its  depth  and  far-reaching  annunciation 
-of  primary  truths,  which  are  the  bases  and  constructive 
laws  of  human  society.  After  explaining  what  the  Pope 
teaches  as  to  socialism  and  the  remedies  for  the  evils 
from  which  society  suffers,  he  says:  Not  only  does  the 
Pope  recognise  the  right  of  association,  but  he  insists 
tipon  the  right  of  the  workman  to  strike  against  long 
hours. 

It  follows  that  to  work  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours  a 
•day  is  contrary  both  to  natural  and  to  Christian  law. 
It  springs  either  from  the  recklessness  of  the  employed,  or  the 
covetousncss  of  the  employer.  This  is  a  jnst  condemnation 
of  the  state  of  many  of  our  industries,  under  which  till  now 
our  people  have  suffered  in  silence.  But  they  are  now  bid  to 
jnake  their  burdens  and  sufferings  known. 

WHAT  IS  ▲  JUST  WAGE? 

On  the  Question  of  wages  the  Cardinal  says  that  the 
Encyclical  nas  given  a  very  definite  answer  as  to  what  is 
4i  just  wage : — 

The  remuneration  must  be  enouijh  to  support  the  wage- 
earner  in  reasonable  and  fru^l  comfort."  This  is  imme- 
diately further  explained  as  **  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
maintain  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  children." 


We  have  here  the  measure  of  the  minimum  wage.  It  must 
be  sufficient  to  maintain  a  man  and  his  home.  This  does  not 
mean  a  variable  measure,  or  a  sliding  scale  according  to  the 
number  of  children,  but  a  fixed  average  sum 

The  policy  of  the  law—  that  is,  its  aim  and  spirit  —is  that 
homeless  men  be  few,  aod  that  the  homes  of  the  people  be  the 
broad  and  solid  foundation  on  which  the  commonwealth,  in 
all  its  social  and  political  life,  shall  repose.  We  may.  there- 
fore, take  the  maintenance,  of  a  home  as  the  minimum  of  a 
just  wage. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  an  employer  who  should  take 
single  men  without  homes  at  lower  wages  would  commit  a 
social  injustice,  fall  of  immoral  and  dangerous  consequences 
to  society. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  oldest  free  contract 
between  landowner  and  labourer  is  the  rrUtayer  system,  by 
which  the  annual  produce  of  the  soil  is  halved  between  the 
landlord  and  the  producer.  This  still  exists  abroad.  It 
bears  witness  to  a  law  of  proportion  which  is  just,  and  it  is  a 
source  of  contentment  and  goodwill.  Where  there  is  no 
proportion,  or  no  known  proportion,  between  enormous  and 
increasing  profits  and  scanty  and  stationary  wages,  to  be 
contented  is  to  be  superhuman. 

THB  STATE  AND  BTRl&ES. 

The  Cardinal  then  points  out  that  the  Pope  justifies 
the  action  of  Parliament,  the  Committee  on  Sweating, 
and  the  Committee  on  the  Hours  of  Labour,  and  empha- 
sizes the  Papal  declaration  that  the  law  should  interfere 
to  prevent  industrial  disputes  from  arising. 

This,  as  he  especially  urges,  ought  to  be  provided  for  by 
voluntary  tribunals  of  arbitration,  composed  of  eraployera 
and  employed  in  their  respective  unions  or  associations ;  and 
when  no  such  provisions  of  previous  legislation  exist,  and 
Parliament  is  not  assembled  and  danger  is  urgent,  it  is  the 
right  and  the  duty  of  every  loyal  man,  who  loves  his  country 
and  his  people,  at  any  cost  or  danger  to  himself,  to  come 
between  the  parties  in  conflict,  and  to  bring  them,  if  he  can, 
to  peace. 

THE  ILLEGALiry  OF  FEMALE  LIBOUR. 

The  Cardinal  then  pens  a  sentence  which,  if  strictly 
interpreted,  would  destroy  the  whole  of  our  cotton 
industry,  which  depends  largely  upon  female  labour : — 

A  woman  enters  for  life  in  a  sacred  contract  with  a  man 
before  God  at  the  altar,  to  fulfil  to  him  the  duties  of  wite, 
mother,  and  Lead  of  his  home.  Is  it  lawful  for  her, 
even  with  his  consent,  to  make  afterwards  a  second  con- 
tract for  so  many  shillings  a  week  with  a  millowner,  whereby 
she  becomes  unable  to  provide  her  husband's  food,  train  up 
her  children,  or  do  the  duties  of  her  home  ?  It  is  no  question 
of  the  lawfulness  of  gaining  a  few  more  shillings  for  the  ex- 
penses of  a  family,  but  of  the  lawfulness  of  breaking  a  prior 
contract  the  most  solemn  between  man  and  woman.  No 
arguments  of  expediency  can  be  admitted.  It  is  an  obliga- 
tion of  conscience  to  which  ail  things  must  give  way.  The 
duties  of  home  must  first  be  done,  then  other  questions  may 
be  entertained. 

THE  POPE  AS  THE  LEADER  OF  THB  MA'^SES. 

After  saying  that  the  words  of  Leo  XIIL  will  sear  our 
rulers  untU  we  raise  the  minimum  age  f  >r  child  labour  to 
commence  to  at  least  twelve,  he  concludes  by  the  follow- 
ing statement,  which  is  rather  prophecy  than  historical 
fact : — 

For  a  century  the  civil  Powers  in  almost  all  the  Christian 
world  have  been  separating  themselves  from  the  Church, 
claiming,  and  glorying  in  their  separation.  They  have  set  up 
the  State  as  a  purely  lay  and  secular  society,  and  thrust  the 
Church  from  them.  And  now  of  a  sudden  they  find  that  the 
millions  of  the  world  sympathise  with  the  Church,  which  has 
compassion  on  the  multitude.  rathec<t)»an  with  ^e  State  or 
the  plutocracy  which  ^QWj^g^^^^^^f^flj^y^l^^™' 
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THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

No  article  published  in  this  Rbvibw  has  attracted  as 
much  attention  and  occasioned  as  much  discussion  as  last 
month's  Character  Sketch  on  the  Prince  of  Wides.  With 
the  exception  of  the  London  momiog  dailies,  who  persist 
in  the  ostrich  policy  of  thrusting  their  foolish  heads  into 
the  sand,  and  then  imagining  that,'  because  they  see 
nothing,  no  one  else  is  aware  of  what  is  going  on,  nearly 
all  the  newspapers  in  the  three  kingdoms  have  called 
attention  to  the  Character  Sketch,  and  commented,  more 
or  less  lengthily,  upon  the  political  and  social  significance 
of  the  facts  which  were  there  set  forth.  From  the  mass 
of  correspondence  which  I  have  received  upon  this  sub- 
ject, there  is  only  one  passage  which  I  care  to  quote. 

Mr.  Arthur  Wilson  writes  to  confirm  the  statement 
that  he  never  objected  to  baccarat,  but  only  to  high 
baccarat,  and  adoS)  what  seems  to  have  been  almost 
universally  foigotten,  namely,  that  so  far  from  dis- 
approving of  the  game,  he  himself  took  part  in  it  on 
both  occasions  when  it  was  played  at  Tranby  Croft. 

SOMB  AMBRICAN  OPINIONS. 

The  need  for  action  in  the  direction  indicated  is  illus- 
trated by  the  communications  which  reach  me  by  almost 
every  mail.  Dr.  Joseph  Cook,  of  Boston,  in  Our  Day 
for  July,  begins  an  article  "The  Prince  of  Wales  has 
been  proved  to  be  a  gambler,"  and  proceeds  : — 

The  clear  light  that  has  been  thrown  by  the  evidence  in 
the  case  on  the  customary  recreations  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
mast  seriously  prejudice  his  future  subjects  against  royalty. 
He  is  heir  apparent  to  the  British  throne,  but  he  is  the 
leader  of  the  set  in  which  Sir  Gordon-Cumming  moved,  the 
associate  of  gamblers  and  spendthrifts,  and  by  participation 
in  recreations  which  cannot  be  approved  by  any  stretch  of 
charity,  has  cheapened  his  birthright  and  shocked  the  moral 
sense  of  all  virtuous  people.  The  representative  of  the 
British  nation  and  the  civic  head  of  the  Established  Church, 
for  whom  prayers  are  offered  every  Sabbath  throughout  the 
Empire,  has  been  brought  into  court  and  proven  to  be  the 
companion  of  cardsharpers  and  blacklegs,  and  to  carry 
about  with  him  the  implements  of  the  gaming  table.  He 
has  been  arraigned  during  the  trial  by  the  Queen's  Solicitor- 
General  for  violation  of  the  military  code,  and  told  in  un- 
mistakable terms  that  the  name  of  a  gambler  and  cheat 
could  not  be  expunged  from  the  army  list  and  his  own  name 
left  thereon.  Keverence  for  royalty  in  England  has  been 
scant  in  late  years,  but  no  utterance  breathing  such  utter 
contempt  of  it  and  its  selfish  interests  has  yet  been  made  as 
this  impeachment  of  the  Prince  by  an  officer  of  the  Crown 
for  an  offence  against  the  military  code  and  this  threat  of 
expulsion  from  the  service  as  a  gambler. 

This  American  observation  may  be  commended  to  Sir 
£klward  Clarke  as  one  of  the  results  which  follow  the  in- 
discretion of  a  Solicitor-General.  Mr.  Anthony  Comstock, 
of  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  in 
the  same  magazine,  discusses  the  question  What  Lessons 
has  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Baccarat  Case  for  Americans  t" 

The  endorsement  of  royalty  does  not  make  gambling  any 
less  dangerous,  any  more  honourable,  or  take  away  from  it 
the  shame  of  dishonesty.  Gambling  notoriously  breeds 
crime.  The  "three-card  monte'*  man  carries  his  gambling 
paraphernalia  around  with  him.  Whenever  he  can  secure  an 
audience,  he  spreads  his  tripod  sticks,  places  a  little  board 
upon  them,  puts  his  shells  and  his  dried  pea  upon  his  board 
and  opens  up  business.  It  would  appear  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  had  his  lackey  carry  around  his  lay-out.  Whenever 
the  Prince  could  secure  an  audience,  the  game  opened. 
Intelligent  minds  can  draw  the  distinction  between  the  two. 
The  act  of  the  former  kind  of  gambler  is  about  as  respectable 
as  that  of  the  latter.  Lately  1  noticed  a  statement  in  an 
evening  paper,  that  *'  the  badisarat  table  at  one  of  the  Long 
Branch  gambling  hells  was  attended  with  peculiar  interest^ 


because  of  the  recent  developments  and  patronage  bestowed 
upon  this  game  by  the  Prince  of  Wales." 

In  the  Aiidover  Review  for  July,  the  editor,  writing 
upon  "Graded  Immoralities,"  says  : — 

Less  important  facts  than  the  fact  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  gambles  have  produced  serious  and  even  revolutionary 
results  in  political  as  well  as  in  social  life.  This  disclosure 
of  the  highly  seasoned  amusements  of  some  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  especially  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  may  prove 
to  be  the  little  that  was  wanting  to  organise  public  opinion 
in  England  in  favour  of  more  narrow  restrictions  of  the 
royal  power,  and  of  large  reductions  in  the  royal  revenue, 
even  if  it  should  not  lead  to  serious  changes  in  the  very 
constitution  of  the  governing  powers  of  Great  Britain.  The 

Nonconformist  conscience "  is  so  aroused  that  there  is 
almost  a  revival  of  Puritanism  under  modem  conditions.  It 
is  a  pity  that  one  in  so  high  a  station  should  so  demean 
himself,  and  that  so  many  of  the  nobility  should  dance  to 
the  tune  he  sets ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  disgust  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  shows  that  the  moral  tone  of 
England  has  never  been  healthier  than  it  is  to-day. 

General  Adam  Badeau,  in  the  Cosmopolitan  for  August^ 
writing  on  Gambling  in  High  Life,"  makes  some 
extraordinary  statements.    He  says  : — 

To-day  in  nearly  every  country  house  in  England  cards  are 
played  for  money.  Nor  is  the  custom  confined  to  the  aristo- 
cracy. Plenty  of  people  of  religious  character  in  the  sober 
middle  class  lose  their  pound  or  their  five  pounds  after  dinner 
without  compunction  or  criticism 

Commenting  on  the  Baccarat  trial,  Greneral  Badeau 
makes  the  following  curiously  perverse  conunents  on 
Lord  Coleridge's  summing-up  : — 

The  game  of  baccarat  has  been  officially  pronounced  illegal 
in  England,  and  clubs  have  been  searched  in  St.  James's 
Street  for  noble  players  violating  the  law ;  yet  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  stood  up  in  his  robes  and  demanded :  What  if  the 
Prince  did  play  bacc%rat  7  Was  he  not  royal  ?  Had  he  not  a 
right  to  his  diversions  7  The  highest  legal  authority  in  the 
kUtgdom  declared  in  so  many  words  that  if  Lord  Coventry 
and  General  Williams  violated  military  law  to  screen  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  they  did  it  with  the  best  possible  inten- 
Hon ;  if  they  condoned  cheating  at  cards  in  an  officer  of  the 
army,  they  did  right,  as  soldiers  and  gentlemen — "  imder  a 
monarchy  " — to  screen  the  Prince  of  Wales.  So  long  as  the 
highest  English  courts  pronounce  such  disgraceful  dicta, 
lilngiish  justice  is  a  farce — as,  indeed,  it  always  is  when  social 
u'l-ej'udicc  or  prestige  is  involved.  But  the  English  judges  are 
nevoT  born  in  the  highest  rank ;  they  must  always  be  raised 
to  chcli'  position,  and  they  never  fail  to  merit  their  social 
adeauccuient  by  their  servility.  The  rule  holds  good  from 
Coke  and  Bacon  to  the  present  day.  Lord  Coleridge  had  the 
honour  of  entertaining  His  Royal  Highness  at  luncheon  day 
jifter  day  during  the  trial,  and  of  course  he  said :  '*  What 
does  it  matter  if  the  Prince  did  play  baccarat"— against  the 
law.  Nevertheless,  there  is  just  as  high  play  in  private  houses 
in  Washington  as  in  London,  and  amon?  people  quite  as  dis- 
tin^shed  f  or  Americans  as  the  aristocrats  are  in  England. 
Judges,  senators,  cabinet  ministers,  and  of  late  years  fashion- 
able women  often  take  a  hand.  More  than  one,  more  than 
two  of  our  recent  presidents  were  gamblers,  if  a  gambler  is 
one  who  plays  at  cards  for  money.  Every  one  knows  that 
Clay  was  embarrassed  by  debts  incurred  at  cards,  and  Webster 
was  fond  of  his  game ;  but  the  honour  of  neither  was  ever 
impugned  because  of  his  passion  for  play. 

Baccarat  itself  was  introduced  at  Washington  more  than 
twenty  years  ago.  It  was  brought  out  by  a  British  secretary 
of  legation,  who  found  it,  he  said,  at  St.  Petersburg. 

MARLBOROUQH  HOUSE  IN  THE  FUTURE. 

The  most  amusing  comments  upon*  the  suggestions 
which  I  made  appear  in  Funny  Folks,  which  I  y^ture  to 
quote  as  follows  :— 

Mr.  Stead  is  ready  with  his  planner  the  emancipation  of 
the  Prince  from  «'<6i»^fize^''by  ^T5b§t^  *^ 
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a  commission  for  the  Federation  of  the  British  Empire.  Let 
him  look  after  the  Colonials  who  are  now  snubbed  at  the 
Colonial  Office.  Let  him  work  up  a  Labour  Commission. 
Let  him  start  as  a  Social  Reformer.  All  this  is  "  very  well 
for  a  be^nnine,**  and  when  he  has  executed  these  tasks  Mr. 
Stead  will  find  something  else  for  him  to  do.  Tis  a  de- 
Ughtf  ol  picture.   We  can  imagine  it. 

SCBNB — Mwrlhorou^h  Souse, 

Tuk  Pbikcess.  What  are  your  plans  for  to-day,  my 
dear  ?  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  spare  two  hoars  for  Lord 
Salisbury's  dinner-party. 

H.R.H.  I*m  afraid  not.  From  ten  to  two  I  preside  over 
the  Commission  for  Inquiring  Into  the  Effects  of  the  Vac- 
cination Laws.  At  three  I  am  due  at  Whitechapel  to  address 
the  Petticoat  Lane  Branch  of  the  Society  for  the  Conversion 
of  the  Jews.  That'll  last  about  two  hours,  and  I  shall  only 
have  time  to  swallow  a  chop— I  suppose  there  is  a  decent 
coffee-house  in  Whitecbapel^and  get  back  to  Lisson  Grove 
by  six. 

Pbincbss  Maud.  Whatever  are  you  going  to  do  at  Lisson 
Grove,  papa  7   I  am  told  it  is  a  very  bad  neighbourhood. 

H.R.H.  (sadly).  So  it  is.  I  am  trying  to  reform  it.  This 
is  part  of  my  emancipation  scheme.  A  tea-meeting  and  the 
magic-lantern  afterwards  form  the  programme.  We  shall 
not  finish  till  nine  o'clock,  I  expect. 

Thb  Psincbss.   Then  join  us  at  the  opera. 

H.KH.  {horrified).  What  1  and  neglect  my  lesson  in  the 
Umsifoot^ooty  language,  when  the  envoys  from  South  Africa 
are  coming  to-morrow  1  How  could  you,  my  love?  Why, 
two  missionaries  who  have  worked  among  the  Umsifooty- 
f ooties  for  three  years  are  coming  to  coach  me  up  at  nine- 
thirty. 

Alexandra.  Yes,  I  see  we  must  let  you  off  fer  to-day ; 
but  to-morrow  surely  you  are  coming  to  Sandown  ? 

H.R.H.  Unfortunately,  the  races  clash  with  a  discussion 
at  the  Chemical  Society. 

DuKB  OF  Clabbnce.  But,  sir,  the  races  take  place  in  the 
daytime.  Those  chemical  obaps  won*t  begin  talking  until 
mgbt. 

H.RH.  I  am  aware  of  that,  my  son.  But  the  subject  of 
the  discussion  is  very  difficult  and  obscure — nothing  less 
than  The  Suspected  Affinity  of  the  Family  of  the  Hydro- 
floisboioabominalenis  for  certain  Members  of  the  Group 
Tetrasulpholambustenchoxymanes.  Two  professors  from  the 
Boyal  Institution  are  coming  early  to-morrow  to  work  up  the 
subject  with  me.  By  the  way,  there's  a  chance  for  you, 
Clarence,  to  pick  up  a  little  chemistry.  You  had  better  stay 
at  home. 

Duke  op  Clabbncb  (much  frightened).  Thanks  awfully, 
sir ;  but  I  know  I  should  be  dreadfully  in  your  way.  I've 
got  no  headpiece  for  that  kind  of  thhig,  thanks  awfully. 
Besides,  I've  got  an  'mportant  'pointment.  Promised  to  call 
on  my  shirt-maker.  We're  going  to  bring  out  a  new  collar. 
Therell  be  an  awful  rush  for  it.   Do  trade  no  end  of  good. 

H.R.H.  Anything  which  promotes  the  commercial  interests 
of  this  country  is  commendable.  Go  on  in  that  direction, 
m^  son,  and  you  will  earn  the  approval  of  Mr.  Stead.  But  no 
frivolity; — no  cards. 

Duke  of  Clabbnce.  Oh,  no,  sir  I  1  only  play  at beggar- 
my-neighbour "  now  for  peppermint-drops.  By  the  way,  sir, 
I  wish  you'd  spare  two  or  three  hours  for  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster's garden-partv.   It  will  be  awfully  jolly. 

H.R.H.   On  what  day  does  that  fall  7 

Duke  of  Clabbnce.   On  Friday  afternoon. 

H.R.H.  What  a  pity  I  As  it  happened,  I  did  have  that 
afternoon  free,  but  unfortunately  I  wrote  yesterday  to  Mr. 
Stead  asking  him  if  he  could  suggest  any  method  of  spend- 
ing those  hours  profitably,  and  he  proposed  a  little  study  of 
theosophy.  The  believers  meet  on  that  day,  and  I  must  go. 
I  should  not  like  to  disappoint  good  Mr.  Stead,  who  has  done 
so  much  for  my  'emancipation.  And  now,  my  dears,  pray 
leave  me  for  a  time. 

Omnbs.   Poor  pa ! 

\Exeunt  all,  leaving  the  Prince  solus  to  post  himself  up 

in  vaccination  statistics. 


GAMBLING  AND  BETTING. 

BT  THE  BBV.  HUGH  PBICE  HUOHES,  M.A. 

In  the  Sunday  Magazine  for  August,  Mr.  Hugh  Price 
Hughes  writes  on  Grambling  and  Betting.    He  says : — 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  distinguish  between  gambling 
and  betting.  Both  practices  spring  firom  the  same  root,  a 
vulgar  greedy  for  money. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  gambling  and  betting  have  enor- 
mously increased  of  late  years.  The  Convocation  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  York  has  issued  an  interesting  Report  on  this  subject, 
The  evidence  furnished  by  the  parochial  clergy,  the  municipal 
authorities,  the  police,  and  the  governors  and  chaplains  of 
prisons,  clearly  shows  that  &;ambling  and  betting  have  in- 
creased enormously.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  number 
of  professional  book-makers  in  this  country  is  not  less  than 
ten  thousand.  The  mania  of  gambling  pervades  all  classes 
of  society.  We  have  just  had  most  painful  evidence  that  it 
rules  the  highest  classes  of  all.  But  this  once  aristocratio 
vice  has  now  percolated  through  every  grade  of  Briti^ 
society  down  to  the  very  gn^tter. 

Gambling  not  only  leads  to  financial  ruin,  but  it  has  a 
peculiarly  deadening  effect  upon  the  soul,  even  before  the  brutal 
consummation  is  reached.  It  produces  one  of  the  most  heart- 
less forms  of  selfishness,  and  is  &Ltal  to  delicacy  and  magnar 
nimity  of  mind.    It  is  peculiarly  mean,  sordid,  and  brutal. 

It  is  time  to  ask  what  can  be  done  to  stop  the  ravages  of 
this  gigantic  national  curse.  Surely  the  first  necessity  is  to 
discover  and  to  state  the  precise  evil  of  gambling  and  betting. 
Unless  we  can  find  some  ground  of  objection  to  the  practice 
of  gambling,  apart  altogether  from  the  amount  of  the  money 
risked,  we  had  better  abandon  all  attempts  to  arrest  the  vice. 
Unless  we  can  create  a  conscience  on  the  subject  we  shall  do 
nothing. 

The  best  definition,  however,  of  the  essential  evil  of 
gamblixig,  is  given  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  intensely 
interesting  "Study  of  Sociology." 

Here  we  have  a  lucid  and  convincing  statement  of  the  two 
aspects  of  the  immorality  of  gambling.  First,  it  is  gain  with- 
out merit ;  and  secondly,  it  is  gain  through  another's  loss. 

Whenever  the  seller  and  the  buyer  are  not  mutually 
benefited  the  transaction  is  immoral  and  rotten,  and  involves 
dishonesty  and  deceit  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  more 
the  conduct  of  the  gambler  is  analysed  and  pondered,  the 
more  it  will  he  realised  that  at  bottom  every  gambler  is  a 
thief  ;  and  that  the  commandment  which  he  &s  broken  is 
the  commandment  which  says,  "Thou  shalt  not  steal." 
Gambling  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  stealing  that  duelling 
stands  to  murder.  In  both  cases  the  victim  takes  the  chance 
that  he  may  be  the  victor.  But  in  the  case  of  duelling  the 
conscience  of  England  no  longer  regards  that  as  an  excuse. 
The  successful  duellist  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  a  murderer. 
The  day  will  come  when  the  conscience  of  England  will  be 
equally  enlightened  in  relation  to  gambling,  and  when  every 
gambler  will  be  branded  as  a  thief. 

Judgment  must  always  begin  with  the  house  of  God. 
Ministers  of  religion  and  members  of  Christian  Churches 
should  at  once  set  a  clean  example.  The  early  Fathers  of 
the  Christian  Church  universally  condemned  the  playing 
of  games  for  money,  and  Councils  of  the  Church  expelled 
those  gn^tj^  of  the  vice  from  the  Lord's  table.  When  the 
representatives  of  Christianity  advocate  an  intelligible 
morality  upon  this  question,  we  have  a  foundation  on  which 
to  build.  Much  may  be  done  by  the  State  to  prohibit 
gambling  as  a  profession,  and  to  punish  with  great  severity 
third  narties  who  come  in  to  promote  the  vice.  The  publica- 
tion of  betting  odds  in  the  newspapers,  the  transmission  of 
book-makers'  circulars  through  the  post,  and  the  use  of  the 
telegraph  wire  by  the  gamblers,  should  all  be  prohibited. 
But  these  and  many  other  obvious  reforms  will  come  within 
the  range  of  practical  social  politics  as  soon  as  Christian  men 
cease  to  apologise  for  the  vice  by  explaining  it  away,  or  by 
justifying  it  under  any  circumstances  or  in  any  form, 
whether  at  the  Derby,  at  Tattersall's,  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
at  a  church-bazaar,  or  in  a  private  <V^^i9S-fQPP>vT^ 
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THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR. 

BT  MB.  POCLTNET  BIOELOW. 

The  German  Emperor  naturally  figures  conspicuously 
in  the  magazines  this  month.  There  is  an  admirable 
portrait  of  nimself  and  the  Empress  in  the  mid-summer 
number  of  the  Century  Magazine.  The  article  is  written 
by  Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow,  who  worships  the  Emperor  as 
if  he  were  his  most  loyal  subject.  He  says  that  the 
Emperor's  power  with  his  people  arises  first  from  his 
courage,  second  from  his  honesty,  and  thirdly  because  he 
is  a  thorough  German. 

Mr.  Bigelow  says  : — 

I  am  sare  that  few  Germans  who  have  not  travelled  in 
America  are  better  informed  of  oar  conditions,  our  history, 
our  resources,  and  our  literature  than  he.  When  "  Battles 
and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War  "  appeared,  it  was  read  by  him 
with  interest  \  as  an  officer  in  the  army  he  attended  courses 
of  lectures  on  our  principal  military  operations ;  and  only 
within  the  past  few  weeks  he  was  discussing  with  an 
American  George  Kennan's  work  on  the  treatment  of  Siberian 
exiles. 

After  referring  to  the  Emperor's  travels  and  his  know- 
ledge of  the  industrial  features  of  every  neighbourhood 
which  he  visits,  he  says : — 

And  it  is  rare  for  him  to  meet  a  man  with  whom  he  cannot 
talk  instructively  on  the  country  or  town  that  he  represents. 
He  does  not  waste  time  in  these  travels,  but  has  a  railway 
train  fitted  somewhat  after  the  pattern  of  the  Chicago  limited 
vestibule.  On  the  way  he  despatches  state  business,  and 
discusses,  as  he  flies  along,  any  proposition  requiring  signa- 
ture. His  yacht  serves  him  when  a^oat  as  conveniently  as 
his  train  ashore,  and  both  are  so  well  used  as  to  be  always 
in  the  best  working  condition. 

As  an  after-dinner  speaker  the  Emperor  has  no  superior  in 
Germany.  He  speaks  readily  without  notes,  expresses  him- 
self with  vigour,  never  descends  to  conventional  common- 
places, and,  above  all,  gives  the  very  best  assurance  that  his 
words  are  not  prepared  for  him.  I  bave  heard  conspicuous 
speakers  in  England  and  in  our  own  country,  and.  If  com- 
parisons are  not  in  this  case  invidious,  I  should  say  that  the 
German  Emperor  need  not  fear  to  meet  such  an  audience  as 
even  a  New  England  society  dinner  assembles. 

In  spite  of  the  pomp  that  custom  demands  of  an  imperial 
court,  the  Grerman  Emperor  is  a  man  of  singularly  simple 
and  healthy  tastes.  When  he  is  out  of  office-hours  his 
recreation  is  largely  taken  with  his  children  in  their  nursery, 
or  dropping  in  at  the  house  of  a  personal  friend  and  begging 
a  cup  of  tea  and  a  cosy  chat.  He  knows  the  value  of  fiiow- 
ledge,  and  while  the  machinery  of  his  Government  provides 
him  with  elaborate  reports  on  every  subject  and  from  every 
corner  of  the  world,  he  still  prefers  to  study  his  people  at 
first  hand,  and  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  seeing  for  him- 
self what  is  going  on  about  him.  He  reads,  of  course,  all  the 
new  books  of  importance ;  sees  the  good  plays,  and  assists  in 
bringing  forward  such  as  have  merit ;  he  takes  pleasure  in 
running  into  artists'  workshops  at  unexpected  hours ;  is  ready 
to  meet  any  one  who  has  an  idea  of  interest. 

When  I  think  of  him  as  the  business  manager  of  a  practical 
political  corporation,  I  am  constantly  inclined  to  look  for  the 
key  to  his  success  and  popularity  in  Germany  by  quoting  the 
laconic  opinion  of  him  expressed  by  an  American  officer  who 
was  presented  to  him  for  the  first  time  at  the  Baltic 
manoeuvres  in  1890.  He  came  away  from  his  audience  flushed 
with  excitement,  and  I  expected  a  vigorous  report  from  the 
&ct  that  this  officer  had  been  drawing  bis  impressions  of 
Germany  principally  from  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  him  now  ? "  I  said. 
Immense ;  he  has  a  genuine  Yankee  head  on  him." 

It  need  only  be  added  that  this  compliment  was  the  highest 
in  the  conrt  vocabulary  of  my  fellow-countryman. 

Dr.  Gefifcken  has  an  excellent  article  on  the  Kiiser  in 
tiie  Forum  for  July. 


THE  CONFUCT  BETWEEN  CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

A  PLEA  FOB  CO-OPERATION. 

The  QMarterly  Review  for  July,  discussing  the  question 
of  the  conflict  between  capital  and  labour,  laments  that 

there  are  now  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Englishmen  who 
possess  no  interest  in  the  soil  of  England.  Bom  in  the  slums 
of  our  cities,  and  receiving  the  wages  of  precarious  hired 
labour;  transferring  their  service  indifferently  from  the 
casual  employer  of  to-day  to  another  the  day  following; 
without  permanence  of  tenure,  it  matters  not  to  them  who 
owns  the  soil :  their  lot  is  that  of  aUens  and  strangers  in 
their  fatherland,  and  patriotism  is  a  word  without  meaning 
to  them.  Two  nations  are  in  our  midst :  the  social  fabric  is 
divided  against  itself.  For  many  centuries,  ever  since  the 
b€«;inning  of  the  system  of  payment  by  wages,  instead  of 
industrial  co-operation  there  have  been  competition  and 
opposition;  instead  of.  industrial  peace  there  has  been 
warfare;  instead  of  union,  discord;  and  in  place  of 
common  interest,  reciprocal  distrusts  and  class  hatreds. 
It  was  not  so  in  medieval  England.  In  those  times  the 
serf  and  the  tenant  of  the  soil,  though  bound  each 
to  his  manor,  so  that  he  could  not  leave  it  without  payment 
of  a  penalty,  was  yet  sure  of  a  permanent  possession  and 
interest  in  the  strip  of  land  which  he  tilled.  He  could  not 
be  disix>ssessed  of  that  heritage:  it  was  his  inalienable 
birthright. 

If  the  Middle  Ages  come  not  back,  the  conditions  of 
the  past  cannot  be  restored,  but  something  can  be  done 
towards  remedying  the  evils  of  modem  times  by  restoring 
something  of  that  feudal  relationship. 

Nothing  wUl  so  readily  obliterate  the  bitter  memories  of 
the  past,  allay  the  hostilities  of  the  present,  and  lessen  or 
prevent  enormous  and  deplorable  waste  of  labour  force  in 
the  future,  as  the  establishment  (f  a  community  in  profits,  and 
the  extension  qf  distrihvtive  co-operation  into  the  fields  of  pro- 
ductive industry. 

After  explaining  various  systems  of  profit-sharing  in 
France  and  at  home — there  are  eighty-one  profit-sharing 
firms  in  France,  forty-eight  in  England,  and  twenty-nine 
in  the  United  States — he  suggests  that 

those  employers  who  doubt  the  efficacy  of  profit-sharing 
could  very  easily  give  the  scheme  a  limited  trialby  admitting 
a  nucleus  of  picked  workmen  to  a  share  in  profits,  with  a 
view  of  afterwards  extending  the  favour  to  others.  These 
workmen  would  become,  as  they  have 'been  in  France,  a 
wholesome  influence,  leavening  and  quickening  the  rest,  who, 
attracted  by  the  superior  advantages  of  their  position,  would 
seek  to  qualify  themselves  for  admission  into  the  favoured 
inner  circle.  A  bonus  in  hand  is  an  object-lesson  that  must 
illuminate  the  most  obscure  perceptions.  Very  little  super- 
vision would  be  necessary  in  a  shop  where  there  exists  such 
a  select  body  of  workmen,  having  a  direct  interest  in  the 
proflts-of  the  firm. 

Profit-sharing,  however,  is  only  a  half-way  house ; 
co-operation  is  the  means  by  which  the  end  is  to  be 
obtained.    The  reviewer  says  : — 

The  net  wages  of  the  working  class  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
after  deducting  rent,  rates,  etc.,  are  estimated  at  350  millions 
at  least.  The  vast  bulk  of  this  passes  through  the  hands  of 
shopkeepers.  Assuming  that  7J  per  cent,  only  were  saved  by 
enbfltituting  co-operative  stores  for  retail  shops,  the  amount 
gained  woiUd  be  26^  millions  per  annum.  Such  a  saving  con- 
tinued for  fifteen  years,  and  invested  each  year  at  5  per  cent., 
would  be  sufficient  to  employ  all  the  working  men  in  the 
nation.  Again,  assuming  one-half  the  annual  drink  bill  of 
the  working-class  section  of  the  nation  were  saved,  that 
would  amount  to  £30,000,000.  A  few  such  years  of  saving 
would  render  workmen  their  own  employers. 
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HOW  WAR  WAS  BANISHED  FROM  THE  EARTH. 

A  PROPHETIC  STORY  FROM  AMERICA. 

There  is  a  wonderful  little  story  in  the  Century 
Magazine,  for  August,  entitled  "The  White  Crown,**  by  Mr. 
Herbert  T.  D.  Ward.  It  professes  to  be  a  manuscript 
found  between  the  leaves  of  an  old  Latin  folio  presented 
to  the  British  Museum,  and  reprinted  in  Ix>ndon  in 
February,  2891.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  report  upon 
the  abohtion  of  war  from  the  world.  The  story  tells  how 
the  armaments  of  Europe  increased,  until  Russia,  Ger- 
4nany,  and  France  had  almost  all  their  men  under  arms. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  PEACE. 

But  Jesus  Christ  came  to  earth  again  as  an  un- 
known stranger,  and  organised  in  every  country  asso- 
ciates of  the  "  White  Crown.''  He  passed  mysteriously 
from  one  country  to  the  other,  speaking  the  language 
•of  each,  and  enlisting  by  the  masic  of  His  divine  influence 
•officers  and  privates  alike  in  tne  new  Order  of  Peace. 
Ambassadors  wore  the  crown,  and  ministers  and  artillery- 
mea  and  infantry.  The  story  opens  with  the  mysterious 
stranger  in  Berlin,  where  he  had  marched  one  morning 
from  Potsdam  with  a  detachment  of  the  Pomeranian 
infantry : — 

His  forehead  was  high  above  the  eyes,  and  of  the  trans- 
lucency  of  pallid  onyx.  His  eyes  were  as  deep  as  a  coal  mine 
and  as  black ;  but  from  them  there  came  a  steady  flow  of 
light,  heat,  and  emotion.  When  men  saw  his  eyes  for  the 
•first  time,  it  seemed  to  them  as  if  they  had  lived  unlighted 
and  unwarmed  until  then.  His  mouth  was  fine  and  firm,  and 
yet,  in  spite  of  its  gravity,  there  played  about  its  corners  a 
humour  that  made  children  run  after  him  to  play  ;  but  they 
never  touched  him,  they  knew  not  why.  His  beard  fell  full 
to  his  breast,  and  his  brown  hair  with  virile  waves  clung  to 
his  shoulders.  The  delicacy  of  woman  and  the  strength  of 
man  were  revealed  by  the  texture  of  his  hair  and  the  spring 
•of  his  pace.  As  he  walked,  his  look  was  inward  rather  than 
observant.  He  appeared  entranced  with  a  tremendous  prob- 
lem. People  were  bewildered  and  awed,  even  humbled,  as 
they  looked  upon  him,  and  then  they  looked  again.  The 
ipower  that  radiated  from  this  stranger  seemed  to  bo  the 
power  of  a  body  tingling  with  every  function  of  life,  whose 
mind  was  dominated  by  a  unique  idea,  which  the  soul  in  turn 
-ordered  to  a  final  expression.  Yet  he  stooped  like  one  who 
•carried  a  crushing  burden,  and  his  cheeks  and  eyes  paled  and 
glowed  as  if  his  were  a  hopeless  mission. 

THE  ORDER  OP  THE  WHITE  CROWN. 

The  scene  shifts  \o  Paris,  where  he  appears  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  army  and  makes  a  convert  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief : — 

France  is  mine.   Germany  is  mine  — — " 

•*  What— Germany  ?  Mon  Dieu  I  Who  are  jou  ?  Speak  I 
The  Frenchman  clasped  his  hands  as  only  a  Frenchman 
•can. 

"  Austria  is  mine,"  continued  the  terrible  stranger,  heed- 
less of  the  interruption,  "  Italy  is  mine.  Denmark  and 
•Sweden  are  mine.  Spain  totters  to  my  arms.  Russia  heeds 
<my  beckonings.  England  has  resigned  to  me.  Behold,  I 
hold  Europe  in  my  hand ;  and  when  I  open  it  let  her  kings 
tremble." 

"  Take  me !  cried  the  man  of  war.  Take  me  for  your 
comrade  1  I  am  yours.  Believe  me  "—his  voice  faltered  in 
his  great  emotion—"  I  swear  it  on  my  sword." 

Not  on  the  sword,  but  on  this,"  said  the  stranger,  smiling. 
He  drew  from  his  bosom  a  plain  emblem  like  the  one  the 
soldiers  showed,  and  put  it  softly  in  the  General's  hand.  In 
comparison  with  his  claim  for  authority,  the  badge  seemed 
singularly  simple  and  cheap.  It  was  of  silver,  unchased,  un- 
jewelled.  The  thin  plate  was  cut  in  the  fashion  of  a  crown, 
and  the  whole  was  polished  to  a  curious  whiteness.  The 
trinket  fascinated  the  eye.  Was  this  simple  emblem 
Switched  or  blessed  7 


*'  It  is  only  a  soldier's  order,"  said  the  stranger,  slowly,  *'  bnt 
its  possession  confers  the  rarest  opportunity  and  calls  forth 
the  largest  loyalty  of  your  life.  Wear  it.  General  la  Guerre, 
not  in  my  name,  but  in  the  name  of  your  people,  and  in  a 
greater  name  than  that  of  France.  'For  Christ's  sake'  is 
the  watchword  of  him  who  wears  the  silver  crown." 

on  THE  SVB  OF  BATTLE. 

He  ^oes  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  is  arrested  and  flung 
into  the  dungeon,  where  the  commandant  belongs  to  the 
order  of  the  White  Crown,  and  he  promptly  escapes 
Then  the  scene  shifts  again  to  Berlin,  where  the  Emperor 
in  a  fit  of  indigestion  declares  war  against  France.  The 
armies  muster  by  the  million  on  either  side  of  the 
frontier.  On  the  eve  of  the  lonp-expected  battle  the 
mysterious  figure  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  moves  among 
the  tents.  Tne  generals, of  the  French  army  spend  the 
night  on  their  knees  in  prayer — 

And  in  the  midst  of  them  the  solemn  stranger,  lifting  up 
his  hands  and  voice  to  heaven : 

**  And  do  thou,  Heavenly  Father,  bless  the  work  of  these 
hands.  Suffer  it  not  to  fail  at  the  last  hour.  With  the 
strength  and  the  faith  that  thou  hast  given  m<i,  do  then 
anoint  thiese.  May  the  sublime  victory  of  the  crown  bo 
guided  and  blessed  by  thee.  For  Christ's  sake."  As  the 
singular  group  rose  from  their  knees,  he  who  had  prayed 
uttered  a  last  command  ^ 

"  Let  every  possessor  of  the  crown  wear  it  openly  upon  bis 
breast  to-morrow,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  man." 

"no  murder — FOR  Christ's  sake." 

^e  next  morning,  when  the  two  armies  were  in  battle 
array,  the  Emperor  discovers,  to  his  amazement,  that  his 
troops  had  white  decoration— the  silver  crown — which, 
when  he  inquires  of  the  men,  he  is  told  has  been  given 
them  by  their  sweethearts  as  a  charm  to  protect  their 
lives.  Every  one  wore  it,  from  the  Minister  of  War  and 
the  Commander-in-Chief  to  the  humblest  private.  At 
nine  o*clock  the  Emperor  gave  the  order  to  fire.  The 
^nners  remained  motionless  by  their  guns,  refusing  to 
hre  a  single  shot.  He  arrested  the  gunners  and  repeated 
his  command  to  the  fresh  gunners  who  came ;  but  the 
new-comers  were  equally  obdurate — not  a  gun  was  fired. 
"  What  means  this  devilish  thing  ?  "  said  the  Emperor, 
shaking  a  lieutenant  by  the  coat : — 

He  looked  at  the  Bmperor  steadily.  His  eyes  grew  stem 
and  proud.  There  was  a  triumph  in  his  voice,  like  Crom- 
well's, when  at  his  spiritual  height  he  daunted  kings.  He 
spoke  with  the  orotund  voice  of  a  fogbell  on  a  dangerous 
coast. 

**  It  means,  sire,  that  the  armies  of  Germany  have  sworn 
by  the  silver  crown  you-  hold  in  your  hand  to  commit  no 
murder — for  Christ's  sake." 

Then  said  the  Minister  of  War : — 

*•  Your  Majesty,  we  will  command  and  advance  for  yon,  we 
will  march  for  you,  we  will  suffer  and  die  for  you,  but  the  time 
has  passed  when  we  can  persuade  these  soldiers,  either  for 
you  or  for  any  other  king,  to  fire  upon  a  man  to  kill  him. 
On  this  they  have  sworn  their  oath." 

The  generals  gravely  nodded  their  assent  to  this  extra- 
ordinary speech,  and  closed  together.  An  electric  thrill,  leaping 
from  file  to  file  unto  the  farthest  outpost,  told  the  countless 
wearers  of  the  silver  crown  that  the  crisis  was  at  hand. 

The  Emperor  stood  at  bay  and  snarled  at  his  army. 

'*  Is  this,  then,  the  meaning  of  your  accursed  crowns  ?  " 
It  is,"  answered  Yon  Eisenach,  laconically. 

the  end  of  war. 

At  this  moment  a  courier  rushed  forward  with  a  telegraphic 
despatch,  and  handed  it  to  the  monarch.  It  was  from  the 
general  of  the  German  forces  on  the  north-eastern  frontier. 

"We  have  met  the  enemy.   The  Russians  refuse  an 
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engagement.  Our  soldiers  will  not  fight.  There  can  be  no 
war  here.  Men  desert  to  each  other's  camp  by  the  thoasand, 
and  are  carousing  with  joy.  Foes  have  become  brothers. 
Send  instructions  immediately.    Shall  we  go  home  7  " 

This  was  signed  by  the  general  in  command. 

The  Emperor  dropped  the  paper  listlessly. 

After  a  few  moments  he  raised  his  eyes.  They  had  a  tamed 
look.   Then  the  Bmperor  of  Grermany  was  heard  to  plead  : 

**But,  generals,  soldiers,  Grermans,  will  you  suffer  your- 
selves to  be  cut  down  by  the  enemy  ?  Will  you  not  defend 
your  lives  and  your  homes  against  the  cursed  French  ?  ** 

It  was  Van  der  Weh  who  answered  :— 

"  Sire,  who  are  our  enemies  ?  We  will  defend  our  lives  and 
onr  homes  when  swords  are  at  our  throats.  But  wantonly 
kill  we  will  not,  for  we  cannot.  We  have  sworn  it,  for  Christ's 
sake." 

Then  the  monarch  bent  to  the  blow.  He  trembled  like  a 
baby.  He  put  his  hands  to  his  face,  and  tears  trickling 
through  his  fingers  told  his  soldiers  that  a  great  military  heart 
was  broken. 

Now  there  hurried  into  camp  a  second  courier  waving  a 
white  standard  of  truce,  and  bearing  a  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  France  to  his  Imperial  foe. 

"  Read  it  to  me,  Van  der  Weh,"  said  the  Emperor,  not  look- 
ing up.  The  minister  read  it  aloud,  omitting  aU  preliminary 
titles. 

**  There  is  a  devilish  conspiracy  in  my  camp.  Not  a  man 
will  fight.  Sacre  hleu  I  What  does  this  mean  7  I  will  not 
surrender.  May  I  have  the  honour  of  an  audience  with  your 
Majesty  immediately  7  We  are  undone.  All  hell  is  loose. 
Pardon  my  lack  of  ceremony,  your  majesty.  I  pray  that  you 
may  meet  me  between  our  entrenchments  at  twelve,  or  I  go 
mad." 

The  Emperor  bowed  his  head  and  merely  ejaculated :  "  I 
will  go  alone.   Let  us  have  no  witness  to  that  meeting." 

"the  master  of  eubopb." 
The  Emperor  said  : — 

"  I  would  speak  with  the  Master  of  Europe.  What  is  his 
name  7" 

The  General  tenderly  turned  the  stricken  Emperor,  and 
pointed  before  him.  The  Monarch  dumbly  followed  the 
direction  of  his  officer's  finger.  On  an  eminence  beneath 
them,  and  between  the  two  camps,  stood  a  man  of  imposing 
stature.  Even  at  so  great  a  distance  he  seemed  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  halo  of  dignity  that  lifted  him  above  ordi- 
nary men.  Von  Eisenach  whispered  reverently  to  his  Royal 
«M>mpanion: — 

We  do  not  know  his  name,  but  he  is  called  by  ns  the 
Prince  of  Peace." 

The  Emperor  trembled,  but  did  not  speak.  Even  as  he 
gazed,  the  stranger  moved.  He  lifted  up  his  hands  above 
him.  One  hand  seemed  to  hover  over  the  French  army,  the 
other  over  the  German  camp.  It  was  a  benediction,  and  he 
blessed  them  into  one.  As  he  stood  with  outstretched 
hands,  the  armies  knelt.  They  tried  to  shout.  They  could 
not.  Only  the  sounds  of  weeping  fell  upon  the  sunlight.  As 
he  saw  a  million  men  upon  their  knees  the  stranger  smiled. 

But  even  as  he  blessed  the  kneeling  armies  a  white  mist 
strode  down  the  valley.  Softly,  like  a  dream,  it  approached 
the  stranger,  and  when  it  had  past  he  had  disappeared  and 
was  seen  no  more. 


SiDNKY  Webb's  paper  on  the  "Difficulties  of  Individ- 
ualism," in  reply  to  Mr.  Courtney's  on  the  "Difficulties  of 
Socialism,'*  wdl  be  found  in  the  Eco^wmic  Journal,  It 
dififers  from  most  of  the  articles  in  this  quarterly  by 
being  very  easy  to  read,  and  there  is  no  mistaking  what 
its  writer  is  driving  at,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
many  of  the  very  elaborate  but  dull  articles  of  modem 
economists.  Mr.  Webb  might,  however,  have  spared  us 
the  remark  that  the  progress  of  socialism  may  he  com- 
pared indeed  to  the  approximation  of  the  hjrperhola  to 
its  asymptote." 


BRITISH  FRONTIERS  AND  PROTECTORATES. 

BY  SIB  ALFBED  O.  LYALL. 

In  Sir  Alfred  Lyall's  thoughtful  paper  in  the  Nine^ 
teenth  CcTi^wry  for  August,  entitled  "  Frontiers  and  Pro- 
tectorates ^  there  is  not  very  much  that  is  new,  although 
there  is  much  that  is  thoughtful  and  suggestive.  He  points 
out  that,  while  we  have  always  had  protectorates  and 
frontiers,  the  new  factor  in  modem  days  is  the  delicate- 
and  multiplied  responsibilities  created  by  the  close  con- 
nection between  the  central  Govemment  and  the  local 
administrators.  In  old  days  the  East  Indian  Company 
went  to  war  on  its  own  account  with  Portugal,  and  the 
whole  Govemment  was  absolutely  unconcerned  with  its 
proceedings  beyond  stipulating  that  the  King  and  the' 
Lord  High  Admiral  should  have  their  fair  share  in  the 
loot.  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  does  not  like  to  see  our  frontiers 
going  forward.  He  thinks,  with  St.  Augustine,  that  to- 
carry  on  war  and  to  extend  the  rule  by  subduing  nations,, 
is  to  bad  men  felicity,  but  to  good  men  a  necessity. 
He  says : — 

I  am  afraid  that  continual  expansion  has  become  part  of  oyr 
national  habits  and  modes  of  growth.  For  good  or  for  ill, 
England  has  become  what  she  is  in  the  world  by  this  kind  of' 
adventurous  pioneering,  by  seeking  her  fortunes  in  the  out- 
lying parts  of  the  earth,  by  taking  a  part  in  the  unending 
struggle  out  of  which  the  settlement  of  the  political  world 
is  evolved,  as  the  material  world  is  evolved  out  of  the  jarring 
foroes  of  Nature.  It  is  this  constant  opening  of  new 
markets,  exploration  of  new  countries,  organising  of  fresh* 
enterprises,  the  alternate  contest  with  and  pacification 
of  rude  tribes  and  rulerships,  the  necessity  of  guarding  our* 
possessions  and  staving  off  our  enemies,  that  cause  the 
steady  enlargement  of  our  borders.  And  it  seems  to  me,, 
though  the  prospect  is  a  very  melancholy  one.  that  these  are 
the  steps  by  which  the  strong  nations  are  making  a  partition 
of  the  lands  of  the  weaker  races,  and  by  which  all  uncivilised 
countries  will  finidly  be  distributed  under  the  ascendency  of 
the  three  or  four  powerful  capitalist  communities  who  are 
monopolising  the  world's  commerce.  In  Europe  all  these 
States,  except  England,  are  for  the  present  restrained, 
and  their  forces  diverted,  by  the  supreme  neces- 
sity of  guarding  their  home  frontiers  from  each 
other,  by  mutual  distrust,  by  the  enormous  stand- 
ing armies,  and  by  the  system  of  conscription, 
which  pursues  emigrants  into  the  farthest  corner  over  which 
their  State  claims  authority.  But,  if  ever  there  came  a 
general  disarming  on  the  Continent,  leaving  an  immense- 
population  free  to  turn  their  energies  and  capital  toward  what 
IS  humorously  called  peaceful  enterprise,  we  may  expect  to  see- 
the contest  for  mines,  markets,  and  valuable  tribal  lands  become- 
much  more  acute ;  and  then  England  will  no  longer  have  such 
an  easy  time  upon  her  innumerable  frontiers.  The  old  con> 
tinents  will  be  parcelled  out  into  protectorates ;  the  inveterate- 
feuds  among  the  European  nations  will  break  out  over  new 
causes,  and  upon  fresh  fields,  while  the  antique  societies  and 
the  inferior  races  will  run  much  risk  of  being  trampled  under 
foot  by  the  inexorable  progress  of  our  latest  civiUsation.  For 
although  we  may  be  sincerely  endeavouring  to  stave  off  and 
delay  this  consummation  by  various  dilatory  and  benevolent 
expedients,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  from  expe- 
rience that  the  system  of  protectorates  implies  nothing  less 
than  the  gradual  assumption  of  all  the  risks  and  responsibi- 
lities of  ever-growing  sovereignty. 


CJNwnriNOLY  I  did  a  worthy  man  an  injustice  last- 
month.  It  was  not  Mr.  Bassett,  of  Mill  Hill  Farm, 
Naseby,  who  sold  the  gold  ring  that  was  found  on  thot 
battlefield,  but  one  of  his  ploughboys.  If  Mr.  Bassett 
had  found  the  rinc  it  would  still  have  been  in  his  pos- 
session, but  the  boy  did  not  know  the  value  of  his. 
treasure  trove. 
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WHAT  I  WISH  TO  DO  WITH  MT  MONET. 

BY  BASON  HIBSCH. 

Thb  North  American  Review  for  Ju^  has  succeeded  in 
extracting  a  brief  paper  of  four  pa^es  from  Baron  Hirsch, 
in  which  ne  explains  in  a  few  wor£  the  practical  method 
he  has  determined  upon  for  carrying  out  nis  philanthropic 
ideas.  He  tells  us  that  it  is  his  inmost  conviction^that  ne 
considers  himself  only  as  the  temporary  administrator 
of  the  wealth  that  he  has  amassea,  and  that  he  must 
minister  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  those  who  are 
oppressed  by  a  hard  fate.  He  ooes  not  deny  the  ex- 
ceUenoe  of  Mr.  Cameeie*s  way  of  distributing  his  surplus 
money  in  building  libraries,  parks,  and  churches;  but 
these  minister  to  the  SBsthetic  needs  of  mankind,  whereas 
his  object  is  to  bring  to  the  Jews  who,  after  an  oppression 
for  a  thousand  years  are  still  suffering  in  misery,  the 
possibility  of  a  physical  and  moral  regeneration.  It  is 
his  aim  to  try  to  free  them,  to  build  them  up  into  capable 
citizens,  and  thus  to  furnish  humanity  with  much  new 
and  valuable  material : — 

What  I  desire  to  accomplish,  what,  after  many  fidlores, 
has  come  to  be  the  object  of  my  life,  and  that  for  which  I 
am  ready  to  stake  my  wealth  and  my  intellectual  powers,  is 
to  give  to  a  portion  of  my  companions  in  foith  the  possi- 
bility of  finding  a  new  existence,  primarily  as  farmers,  and 
also  as  handicraftsmen,  in  those  lands  where  the  laws  and 
religions  tolerance  permit  them  to  carry  on  the  struggle  for 
existence  as  noble  and  responsible  subjects  of  a  humane 
government. 

Baron  Hirsch  stoutly  maintains  that  it  is  a  great 
delusion  to  imagine  that  the  Jews  have  no  inclination  for 
manual  toil.  £i  long  as  they  were  politically  independent 
they  cared  for  their  fields  and  drove  their  flocks  and  plied 
their  handicraft.  It  is  onlynecessary  to  give  him  a  chance 
of  making  his  living  imder  the  same  conditions  which  he 
enjoyed  in  Palestine  for  the  Jew  to  take  to  the  plough  as 
a  duck  takes  to  water : — 

Guided  by  these  convictions,  my  course  for  philanthropic 
work  was  dearly  shown  m&  By  establishing  organisations 
in  the  Orient  and  in  Galicia  I  wUhed  to  give  the  Jews  who 
had  remained  in  the  faith  the  opportunity  of  becoming  good 
fanners  and  craftsmen,  without  removing  them  from  the 
land  upon  which  they  were  settled,  and  agricultural  schools 
and  schools  for  manual  training  were  to  supply  the  means  for 
teaching  them. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  adopt  some  other  method  for 
aiding  those  Jews  who  are  driven  from  their  country,  and 
are  obliged  to  seek  new  homes  across  the  ocean.  The  ques- 
tion is,  then,  to  help  the  Russian  Jews  who  have  just  been 
exiled  from  their  homes  to  find  new  countries  where  they 
can  use  their  powers  freely,  where  they  can  bring  into  prac- 
tice again  the  qualities  they  have  inherited  from  their 
ancestors,  and,  finally,  where  they  can  become  useful  citizens 
of  a  free  and  secure  country  in  which  the  rights  of  all  in- 
habitants are  equal. 

Yet  I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  to  increase  to  any  great 
extent  the  already  enormous  number  of  Jews  in  the  United 
States  would  be  of  advantage  neither  to  the  country  itself 
nor  to  the  exiled  Jews ;  for  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  this 
new  settlement  should  be  scattered  through  different  lands 
and  spread  over  a  large  space,  so  that  there  shall  be  no 
opportunity  for  social  or  religious  rupture.  I  made  a  study, 
therefore,  of  different  countries,  and  after  careful  examina- 
tion I  have  become  convinced  that  the  Argentine  Republic, 
Canada,  and  Australia,  above  all  others,  offer  the  surest 
guarantee  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  plan.  I  expect  to 
begin  with  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  arrangements  for 
the  purchase  of  certain  lands  for  the  settlement  are  now 
being  made. 

I  do  not  undertake  the  execution  of  so  weighty  a  work 
without  much  preparatory  study  as  to  whether  the  Jewish 
race  has  or  has  not  an  inclination  towards  agriculture.  The 


following  example  will  go  far  to  silence  any  doubt  in  this 
direction  and  to  prove  the  capacity  of  the  Jews  for  fanning 
and  colonisation. 

Some  years  ago  several  hundred  Jewish  families  were  exiled 
from  Russia  to  the  Argentine.  In  spite  of  untold  suffering; 
in  spite  of  the  greatest  hindrances  which  they  encountered, 
they  succeeded  in  taking  root  in  their  new  homes.  These 
same  families,  which  a  few  years  ago,  bending  under  heavy 
burdens,  appeared  to  be  only  wandering  tradespeople  in 
Russia,  have  now  become  thrifty  farmers,  who  with  plough 
and  hoe  know  how  to  farm  as  well  as  if  they  had  never  done 
anything  else.  They  lay  out  their  farms  in  the  best  manneft 
and  build  themselves  such  pretty  little  houses  that  every  one 
in  the  vicinity  employs  them  as  carpenters  in  housebuilding. 

The  knowledge  of  this  guides  me  in  my  work,  and  I  am 
now  setting  out  with  all  my  strength  to  accomplish  it. 


PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  JEWS  IN  RUSSIA. 

REPORT  BT  MR.  ARNOLD  WHITB. 

In  the  New  Bemew  for  August,  Mr.  Arnold  White, 
who  has  just  returned  from  Ituasia,  where  he  has  been 
engaged  on  a  special  investi|;ation  of  the  actual  condition 
of  the  Russian  Jews,  publishes  his  report  of  what  he 
has  seen  with  his  own  eyes  and  heard  with  his  own  ears. 
He  went  out  on  behidf  of  Baron  Hirsch  to  study  the 
capacity  of  the  Russian  Jews  for  agriculture  and  coloni- 
sation. He  had  exceptional  advantages,  having  an  auto- 
graph letter  from  Pobedonosteff^  and  the  Minister  of 
the  Ibiterior  wrote  to  all  the  governors  recommending 
him.  He  had  also  the  best  of  credentials  from  the 
Jews,  and  he  visited  three  agricultural  Jewish  colonies, 
and  travelled  about  from  Moscow  to  Odessa  and  from 
KiefT  to  Wilna.  The  chief  fact  that  he  has  brought 
back  with  him  is  that  in  the  agricultural  colonies  founded 
by  Nicholas  in  the  Government  of  Kherson  there  are,  at 
the  present  moment,  30,000  Jews,  active,  muscular, 
industrious,  wiUi  M  the  characteristics  of  a  peasantry  of 
the  highest  character,  and  almost  entirely  free  from  vice. 
They  have  been  moralised  by  the  land,  and  Mr.  White's 
conclusion  is  that,  if  the  other  Jews  are  allowed  the 
Fame  opportunities,  they  will  turn  out  as  well.  Taking 
the  Russian  Jews  as  a  whole,  he  does  not  think  that 
more  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  adult  males  are,  at 
present,  physically  strong  enough  to  bear  the  strain  of 
settling  in  a  new  country  under  strange  conditions  ;  but 
the  Jews,  although  poor  in  muscle,  possess  a  highly 
nervous  temperament,  which  will  enable  them  to  stand 
prolonged  strain  better  than  anybody  else.  The  Jew  is 
habitually  temperate  :  he  rarely  drmks  alcohol,  rarely 
smokes  ;  he  is  a  good  husband,  father,  son  ;  he  is  not 
addicted  to  the  use  of  filthy  or  blasphemous  language  ; 
he  is  patient  in  trouble,  and  is  most  industrious. 

If  moral  courage,  hope,  patience,  temperance  are  fine 
qualities,  then  the  Jews  are  a  fine  people,  who  are  certain, 
under  wise  direction,  to  make  a  success  of  any  colonising 
scheme.  He  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  inherent  indis- 
position to  agriculture,  and  the  whole  of  his  witnesses 
were  unanimous  as  to  the  absolute  elimination  of  the  evil 
characteristics  generally  attributed  to  Jews  when  first 
rooted  on  the  soil.  Wa  description  of  the  Jewish  colonies 
is  idyllic.  There  is  a  hunger  and  thirst  for  knowledge 
which  is  almost  pathetic.  Their  moral  and  physical  con- 
dition is  simply  marvellous.  When  he  paid  surprise  visits 
to  the  homes  of  the  colonists  he  founa  their  cleanliness 
and  self-respect  universal.  Well  led  and  well  organised, 
he  thinks  the  race  is  susceptible  of  immense  development. 

His  paper  is  followed  by  the  ubiquitous  E.  B.  Lanin, 
who,  for  the  moment,  has  forsaken  the  Fortnightly  Remew 
in  order  to  give  the  New  Review  th^  benefit  of  his  denun- 
ciation of  the  maltreatment  of  his  Jewish  fellow-subjects. 
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SHOULD  THE  JEWS  GO  BACK  TO  PALESTINE? 

NO  I    THET  OUGHT  NOT,  CANNOT,  AND  WILL  NOT. 

In  Oar  Day  for  July,  Mr.  Cyrus  Hamlin  discuases  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Jews  should  be  restored 
to  Palestine.    It  seems  that 

a  large  number  of  influential  Americans — editors,  preachers, 
lawyers,  philanthropists,  politicians,  and  some  statesmen — 
have  addressed  to  President  Harrison  the  following  petition  :— 
We  believe  this  an  appropriate  time  for  all  nations,  and 
especially  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe,  to  show  kindness 
to  Israel.  A  million  of  exiles,  by  their  terrible  suffering,  are 
piteonsly  appealing  to  our  sympathy,  justice,  and  humanity. 
Let  us  now  restore  to  them  their  land,  of  which  they  were  so 
cruelly  despoiled  by  our  Roman  ancestors.  This,  they  think, 
should  be  done  by  the  American  Government  securing  the 
holding,  at  an  early  date,  of  an  international  conference  to 
consider  the  condition  of  the  Israelites,  and  their  claims  to 
Palestine  as  their  ancient  home ;  and  to  promote  in  all  other 
just  and  proper  ways  the  alleviation  of  their  suffering  condition. 

Mr.  Hamlin  points  out,  first,  that  the  Jews  have 
forfeited  all  riffhtf ul  claims  to  Palestine  ;  secondly,  that 
the  statute  of  limitation  can  be  pleaded  against  a  riffht  of 
property  which  has  never  been  asserted  for  eighteen 
centuries;  thirdly,  that  the  people  who  now  inhabit 
Palestine  are  its  rightful  owners  ;  fourthly,  that  the  Jews 
hate  agriculture,  and  those  who  have  been  taken  to 
Palestine  will  not  farm  the  land ;  fifthly,  that  the  Jews 
who  already  live  in  Turkish  cities  show  no  wish  to  move 
to  the  Holy  Land;  sixthly,  that  the  sacred  places  of 
Christendom  could  not  be  ntrusted  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jews  ;  sevc  ithly,  that  the  ^  ir.^ricans  could  not  undertake 
the  reetitutien  of  the  Jewi  without  plunffinff  the  United 
States  into  the  Eastern:  Question  ;  eightmy,  that  the 
return  of  the  Jews  would  imply  tiie  expulsion  of  the 
present  inhabitai.ts  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  the 
forcible  importation  of  r  me  million  of  unwilling 
colonists  ;  and  ninthly,  that  the  Jews  do  not  want  to  go 
back  to  Palestine  under  the  present  circumstances. 

The  re-peopling  of  Palestine  with  Jews  is  a  moral  impossi- 
bility. They  will  not  go  there  as  a  subject  people.  Home 
rule  they  are  not  prepared  for.  The  land  cannot  be  purified 
from  that  which  would  be  dsfilement  to  a  free  Jewish  state. 
They  cannot  be  imported  ;  or,  if  imported,  they  cannot  be 
supported.  Intelligent  and  thrifty  Labour  ma^  restore  the 
desolations  of  the  land ;  but  for  that  the  race  is  wholly  un- 
prepared. The  men  of  learning  and  of  moral  power  might 
form  an  oligarchy ;  but  the  manufactured  Jewish  State  thus 
formed  would  soon  destroy  itself. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  we  may  depend  upon  it  that 
the  fixed  idea  of  millions  of  American  Christians,  that  the 
Jews  must  be  restored  to  Palestine,  will  sooner  or  later 
compel  the  United  States  Government  to  make  a  move  in 
that  direction.  It  would  not  surprise  us  in  the  least  to 
find  the  stars  and  stripes  floating  over  Constantinople  in 
the  early  part  of  next  century. 

YES  !    THE\  AKE  OOINO  BACK  NOW. 

Major  C.  R.  Conder,  in  the  Scottish  Iteuiew  for  July, 
writes  on  the  Jews  in  the  East,  and  answers  the  ques- 
tion in  an  exactly  opposite  sense.  The  present  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jews  m  Russia,  Major  Conder  thinks,  will 
produce,  by  the  scattering  abroad  of  the  Israelites, 
results  in  foreign  countries  similar  to  those  whi  h  re- 
sulted from  the  Huguenot  dispersion,  and,  while  injurious 
to  the  best  commercial  interests  of  Russia,  will  benefit 
other  nations  at  its  expense.  Noticing  the  formation  of 
the  Society  of  the  Choverie  ZioUy  or  Friends  of  Zion," 
he  shows  how  the  drift  of  emigcation  is  setting  in  the 
direction  of  Palestine : — 

For  more  than  ten  years  this  movement  has  been  growing. 
Colonies  at  Jerusalem.  Artuf.  Summarin,  Latakia,  and  in  the 


Jordan  Valley,  have  been  initiated,  which  have  in  some  cases 
prospered,  though  contending  against  all  the  difficulties  which 
want  of  capital  and  of  recognition  have  brought.  The  number 
of  Jews  in  Palestine  has,  during  that  period,  increased  ftt>m 
about  8,000  to  more  than  100,000  souls,  and  already,  without 
waiting  for  aid,  other  families  are  setting  out  for  Jerusalem 
from  Moscow  and  Odessa.  The  Jewish  Chronicle,  which  repre- 
sents the  most  cautious  and  moderate  Jewish  views,  admits 
that  c  Palestine-hunger  has  taken  hold  on  the  Jews  of  the 
East,  \/ho  h£^vo  no  doubt  discovered  that  the  first  venturers, 
who  fled  thither  in  1881,  have  prospered  more  than  they  were 
thought  likely  to  do.  The  old  objection  so  often  raised  that 
the  Jew  wHl  not  engage  in  agriculture  is  not  only  answered 
by  the  words  of  their  memorial,  but  has  also  been  disproved 
by  the  success  of  Jewish  agriculturists  in  America.  The 
advantages  of  a  similar  language,  and  of  somewhat  similar 
manners  in  Palestine,  to  those  natural  to  their  race,  are  also 
felt,  as  compared  with  the  strangeness  of  speech  and  custom 
in  the  distant  new  world,  which  alone  seems  open  to  those 
about  to  be  expelled,  unless  permitted  a  shelter  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Sultan  or  in  Persia.  The  movement,  at  the 
very  least,  appears  certain  to  add  greatly  to  Uie  Jewish 
population  of  Syria,  and  if  as  successful  as  its  promoters 
expect,  may  in  time  make  Palestine  once  more  a  Jewish 
country. 

Major  Conder  also  describes  the  Karaite  Jews,  a  dis- 
tinct stock  from  the  Rabbinical  Jews;  the  Askenazim, 
who  derive  their  name  from  Ashkenaz  (Gren.  x.  3),  an  Arme- 
nian people,  and  represented  in  EurofK)  by  the  Jews  from 
Poland,  Austria,  Germany  and  Russia  ;  and  the  Sephara- 
dim,  descendants  of  the  exiles  in  Spain.  It  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Askenazim  that  the  problem  of  emigration 
has  chiefly  to  be  solved,  and  they,  by  centuries  of  oppres- 
sion and  isolation  in  northern  chmes,  are  generally  very 
poor  and  greatly  inferior  in  physioue  and  culture  to  the 
oepharadim,  the  most  influential  of  the  Jewish  people. 


HOW  THE  RUSSIAN  JEV/S  COME  TO  ENGLAND. 

Mbs.  Brewer,  in  the  Sunday  at  Home  for  August, 
begins  a  series  of  papers  on  the  Jews  in  London.  She 
says  there  are  now  80,000  foreign  Jews  in  London,  of 
whom  45,  )  live  in  the  East  End.  Of  these,  25,000  are 
Poles  or  Russians ;  40  per  cent,  of  the  Jewish  population 
are  occupied  in  tailoring,  and  of  these  workers  two-thirds 
are  women. 

These  immigrants  are  not  conveyed  hither  in  British  ships, 
but  in  German  vessels  trading  between  Hamburg  and 
Tilbury.  The  people  are  embarked  without  bedding  or 
necessaries,  and  huddled  about  all  over  the  ship.  Last  year  one 
line  alone,  trading  between  these  two  points,  brought  over 
4,000  passengers,  most  of  them  Polish  and  Russian  Jews, 
80  per  cent,  of  whom  were  destitute. 

The  German  ships  with  their  freight  of  foreign  Jews,  as  a 
rule,  reach  the  dock  in  the  night,  and  discharge  their 
passengers  very  early  in  the  morning.  The  opportunity  of 
seeing  for  oneself  the  actual  condition  in  which  they  arrive, 
or  the  treatment  they  receive  from  those  who  loaf  aoout  the 
landing-places,  is  therefore  rare.  Fortunately  or  morning 
we  were  informed  by  telegram  that  a  vessel  was  coming  in, 
and,  starting  at  once,  we  reached  the  Thames  in  time  to 
meet  it.  On  being  rowed  to  the  ship,  ^e  were  ^lad  to  see  on 
board  the  agent  from  the  Jewish  Ladies*  Association,  and  a 
gentleman  on  the  Committee  of  the  Jewish  Board  of 
Guardians. 

The  scenes  witnessed  by  the  river-side  are,  as  I  am 
informed,  sometimes  heart-breaking;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see 
how  things  are  to  improve  so  long  as  the  German  ships  are 
permitted  to  land  their  passengers  when  and  where  they 
please.  As  it  is,  the  agent  of  the  Jewish  Ladies'  Association, 
who  attends  every  boat  that  comos  in,  does  much  to  mitigate 
the  sufferings  and  discomfort  of  the  immigrants.  Many  of 
the  immigrants  have  been  sent  by  the  Jewish  Board  of 
Guardians   to  Australia  and  America,  wheie  they  are 
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doing  well.  In  1890  they  assisted  214  immigrants  to 
emigrate ;  they  are  doing  a  beneficent  work  among 
the  Jewish  poor  ;  they  know  their  wants,  their  struggles,  and 
help  without  pauperising  them.  The  number  of  inmates 
passing  throuj^h  the  Jews'  shelter  in  Leman  Street  in  the 
year  ending  October,  1890,  was  1,399;  of  these  91  went  to 
the  United  States,  269  to  their  native  places,  and  17  to  other 
countries,  while  518  remained  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  there 
is  no  record  of  the  others.  If  we  include  the  help  given  by 
the  Mansion  House  Committee  in  connection  with  the 
Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  tlie  number  assisted  to  emigrate 
last  year  was  415. 

Mr.  Arnold  White,  it  may  be  mentioned,  has  returned 
from  Russia,  where  he  has  been  received  with  great  kind- 
ness by  the  authorities,  who  appear  desirous  of  co-operat- 
ing with  Baron  Hirsch  in  the  attempt  to  settle  the  Jews 
abroad. 

WHY  THEY  LEAVE  RUSSIA. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Roylanco  Kent,  writing  on  the  subject  in 
the  National  Review  for  J uly,  sums  up  in  favour  of  the 
Jews.   I  quote  from  bis  article  the  text  of  the  May  laws. 

(1)  As  a  temporary  measure,  and  until  a  general  revision 
has  been  made  in  a  proper  manner  of  the  laws  concerning  the 
Jews,  to  forbid  the  Jews  henceforth  to  settle  outside  the 
towns  and  townlets,  the  only  exceptions  admitted  being  in 
those  Jewish  colonies  that  have  existed  before,  and  whose 
inhabitants  are  agriculturists. 

(2)  To  suspend  temporarily  the  completion  of  instrumbnts 
of  purchase  of  real  property  and  mortgages  in  the  name  of 
Jews;  as  also  the  registration  of  Jews  as  lessees  of  landed 
estates  outside  the  precincts  of  towns  and  townlets,  and  also 
the  issue  of  power  of  attorney  to  enable  Jews  to  manage  and 
dispose  of  such  property. 

(3)  To  forbid  Jews  to  carry  on  business  on  Sundays  and 
on  the  principal  Christian  holidays,  and  that  the  same  laws 
in  force  about  the  closing  on  such  days  of  places  of  business 
belonging  to  Cliristians  shall,  in  the  same  way,  apply  to 
places  of  business  owned  by  Jews 

(4)  That  the  measures  laid  down  in  paragraphs  1,  2,  and 
3  apply  only  to  the  Governments  within  the  pale  of  Jewish 
Settlement. 

ARE  THEY  A  BLESSING  TO  ENGLAND? 

The  Rev.  S.  Singer  stoutly  maintains  in  the  English 
Illustrated  Magazhie  for  August  that  the  Jewish  paupers, 
whose  arrival  fills  Mr.  Arnold  White  with  such  dread,  are 
a  very  desirable  class  of  emigrants.    He  says  : — 

The  bulk  of  foreign  Jews  enter  into  no  manner  of  compe- 
tition with  the  British  labourer  on  his  own  field.  Among  a 
thousand  dockers,  for  instance,  there  may  be  one  or  two 
Jews,  and  they  are  English-born.  The  coal  porters  may  be 
in  favour  of  anti-Semitic  legislation,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a  single  Russian  Jew  is  to  be  found  among  coal 
porters.  What  the  Russo-Jewish  immigrant  has  done  is  to 
enormously  develop  one  branch  of  industry— the  cheap  boot 
trade,  and  to  create  another— the  cheap  clothing  trade. 
Time  was  when  the  British  workman  hardly  ever  dreamt  of 
wearing  any  garments  that  had  not  first  done  duty  to  a  more 
aristocratic  tK)dy,  and  did  not  come  to  him  with  faded  or 
"renovated"  glories.  Now  he  can  attire  himself  in  a  new 
suit  of  clothes  at  a  lower  price  than  he  had  to  pay  for  an  old 
clothes  outfit.  There  may  not  be  quite  so  much  style  about 
the  new  and  cheap  article  ;  but  working  men  feel  as  keenly 
as  others  that  there  is  a  certain  homely  dignity  in  being  the 
original  and  sole  possessors  of  such  raiment  as  they  can  afford, 
Who  is  it  shall  say  them  nay  7  If  England  to-morrow  copied 
Russian  methods  and  expelled  her  Jewi«h  cheap  tailor  hands, 
the  whole  of  the  trade  would  pass  to  German  manufacturers, 
already  keen  competitors  with  English  houses  in  this  branch. 
As  it  is,  the  Jewish  labourer  who  earns  his  wages  here  spends 
them  here.  As  to  driving  the  native  workman  into  pauperism, 
this  flimsy  charge  vanishes  before  a  couple  of  solid  facts. 
At  the  moment  when  these  words  are  being  penned,  two 
interesting  pieces  of  information  lie  at  hand.  The  one  is  a 
return  of  statistics  of  pauperism,  issued  25th  June,  which 


points  to  this  noteworthy  circumstance,  that  the  very  lowest 
rate  of  pauperism  ever  yetrecordeJ,  whether  in  England  and* 
Wales  or  in  the  metropolis,  was  reached  in  the  fifth  week  of 
April  last.  The  other  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
number  of  paupers,  indoor  and  outdoor,  for  the  second  week 
of  June,  during  the  last  four  years.  The  figures  show  a 
constant  decrease,  being  92  502  in  1888.  89G32  in  1889. 
88,559  in  1890,  and  88.231  in  1891— an  increasing  population 
with  a  diminishing  rate  of  pauperism.  What  becomes  of  the 
contention  that  the  Jewish  immigrant  is  driving  the  native 
workman  irito  the  workhouse? 

Fis  paper  is  illustrated  with  sketches  of  one  or  two- 
lovely  Jewish  women,  who  would  be  a  desirable  addition 
to  any  community. 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  JEWS. 

M.  Lbroy  Beaulibu,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
for  July,  adds  an  extremely  interesting  chapter  on 
Jewish  physiology  and  psycnology  to  nis  series  of 
articles  on  Anti-Semitism.''  Jews  generally,  he  tells 
tis,  are  longer  lived  than  their  Christian  compeers. 
According  to  an  American  census,  which  he  quotes, 
the  expectation  of  life  of  a  Jewish  infant  is  fifty- 
seven  years,  while  that  of  a  Christian  infant,  bom* 
under  the  same  conditions,  is  only  forty-one  years. 
Also,  contrary  to  the  usual  Christian  experience,  the 
chances  of  life  of  Jewish  men  are  ^eater  than  that  of 
women.  The  race  is  often  described  m  figurative  language 
as  a  "masculine''  race.  It  appears  from  the  statistics 
quoted  by  M.  Anatole  Leroy  Beaulieu  that  the  epithet  is- 
literally  applicable.  Kot  only  have  Jewish  men  better 
chances  of  life  than  Jewish  women,  but  the  number  of 
male  infants  bom  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  number  oV 
female  infants.  It  is  also  interesting  to  learn 
that  though  the  actual  number  of  children  born  is- 
rather  less  in  proportion  to  Jewish  than  to 
Christian  parents,  the  number  of  Jewish  children  reared 
is  much  greater.  Thus  the  Jewish  population  of  the- 
world  is  steadily  increasing,  not  only  actually  like  all 
others,  but  relatively  to  Christian  races.  There  are  also 
fewer  still-bom  infants  among  Jews  than  among 
Christians.  These  facts  are  supposed  to  be  directly 
traceable  to  hygienic  and  other  customs  which  form  part 
of  the  Jewish  law,  but  with  those  that  have  been  men- 
tioned and  a  few  others  that  are  less  notable,  the  physio- 
logical advantages  of  the  Jewish  race  come  to  an  end. 
Jews  are  usuafiy  undersized  and  ugly ;  they  have  an 
unusually  high  proportion  of  deformed  people ;  and  if 
they  have  few  still-bom  children  they  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  larger  than  average  proportion  of  idiots.  This 
set  of  facts  is  again  to  be  traced  to  known 
physical  causes.  Psychologically  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  Jews  are  among  the  most  nervous  people  in 
the  world.  They  have  sufiidred  for  generations  from  the 
neurotic  maladies  with  which  the  contemporary 
Christain  world  is  afflicted.  Probably  the  cause  has- 
been  the  same.  They  have  for  many  generations  lived 
principally  by  the  brain,  and  though  their  abstinence- 
from  alcoholic  liquor  is  a  point  in  their  favour,  deranged 
intelligence  is  a  frequent  curse.  That  Jews  are  clever  is 
one  of  the  few  facts  which  is  universally  known  about 
them.  Another  interesting  statement  which  seems  to 
throw  special  Ught  on  the  question  of  the  political  treat- 
ment of  the  Israelitish  people  is  that  in  order  to  find  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  the  race  most  thoroughly 
marked,  it  is  necessary  to  go  East,  where  they  are  kept 
in  the  position  of  a  separate  people.  As  they  travel  West- 
ward and  become  one  politically  with  the  other  races  of 
the  countries  they  inhabit,  the  physiological  and  psyclncal 
peculiarities  disappear. 
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THE  LUCK  OF  LORD  ARTHUR  SCORESBT. 

ONE  OF  HABK  TWAIN'S  STOBIES. 

In  Harper  for  August  there  is  a  brief  paper,  entitled 
**Luck/'  by  Mark  Twain,  with  the  note,  *'  This  is  not  a  fancy 
sketch :  I  got  it  from  a  clergyman  who  was  an  instructor 
at  Woolwich  forty  years  ago,  and  he  vouched  for  its  truth." 
The  story  tells  how  one  of  the  two  or  three  conspicuously 
illustrious  English  mihtary  heroes  of  this  generation, 
whom  he  calls  Lord  Arthur  Scoresby,  was  an  absolute  fool 
who  owed  all  his  success  in  life  to  having  been  born  lucky. 
The  reverend  gentleman  who  is  made  responsible  for  this 
story  told  MarK  Twain  that  forty  years  ago,  when  young 
Scoresby  went  up  for  his  preliminary  examination  he  was 
so  stupid  that  the  clergyman's  heart  was  filled  with  com- 
passion for  his  miraculous  stupidity  and  ignorance.  Think- 
ing that  he  was  certain  to  be  plucked,  he  coached  him  in 
CjBsar  in  order  to  give  him  a  chance  of  falling  easy.  To 
iiis  amazement,  he  went  through  with  flying  colours,  by  a 
stranee  lucky  accident  having  been  asked  no  questions 
outsiae  the  narrow  limits  of  his  drill.  The  same  thing 
followed  with  mathematics,  when,  thanks  to  lucky  coach- 
ing, he  took  a  first  prize.  The  same  luck  followed  him  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War ;  he  was  appointed  to 
A  captaincy  in  a  marching  regiment.  His  instructor 
followed  him,  feeling  sure  that  his  blunders  would  ruin 
iiim,  so  he  followed  the  simpleton  to  the  seat  of  war. 

And  there— oh  dear,  it  was  awful  I  Blunders  ? — why,  he 
never  did  anything  but  blunder.  But,  you  see,  nobody  was 
in  the  fellow's  secret — everybody  had  him  focussed  wrong, 
5ind  necessarily  misinterpreted  his  performance  every  time — 
consequently  they  took  his  idiotic  blunders  for  inspirations 
of  genius ;  they  did,  honestly  T  His  mildest  blunders  were 
«nough  to  make  a  man  in  his  right  mind  cry ;  and  they  did 
make  me  cry — ^and  rage  and  rave  too,  privately.  And  the 
thing  that  kept  me  always  in  a  sweat  of  apprehension  was 
the  fact  that  every  fresh  blunder  he  made  increased  the 
lustre  of  his  reputation  I  I  kept  saying  to  myself,  he'll  get 
so  high,  that  when  discovery  does  finally  come,  it  will  be  like 
the  sun  falling  out  of  the  sky. 

He  went  right  along  up,  from  g^rade  to  gprade,  over  the  dead 
bodies  of  his  superiors,  until  at  last,  in  the  hottest  moment 

of  tiie  battle  of  ,  down  went  our  colonel,  and  my  heart 

jumped  into  my  mouth,  for  Scoresby  was  next  in  rank! 
Now  for  it,  said  I ;  we'll  all  land  in  Sheol  in  ten  minutes,  sure. 

The  battle  was  awfully  hot;  the  allies  were  steadily  giving 
-way  all  over  the  field.  Our  regiment  occupied  a  position  that 
•was  vital ;  a  blunder  now  must  be  destruction.  At  this 
crucial  moment,  what  does  this  immortal  fool  do  but  detac 
the  regiment  from  its  place  and  order  a  charge  over  a  neigh 
during  hill  where  there  wasn't  a  suggestion  of  an  enemy ! 
"**  There  you  go  ! "  I  said  to  myself ;  "  this  is  the  end  at  last." 

And  away  we  did  go,  and  were  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
liill  before  the  insane  movement  could  be  discovered  and 
stopped.  And  what  did  we  find  ?  An  entire  and  unsuspected 
Russian  Army  in  reserve !  And  what  happened  7  We  were 
•eaten  up?  That  is  necessarily  what  would  have  happened 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred.  But  no;  those 
Rassians  argued  that  no  single  regiment  would  come  brows- 
ing around  there  at  such  a  time.  It  must  be  the  entire 
English  army,  and  that  the  sly  Russian  game  was  detected 
-and  blocked  ;  so  they  turned  tail  and  away  they  went,  pell- 
mell,  over  the  hill  and  down  into  the  field,  in  wild  confusion, 
:and  we  after  them  ;  they  themselves  broke  the  solid  Russian 
-centre  in  the  field,  and  tore  through,  and  in  no  time  there 
was  the  most  tremendous  rout  you  ever  saw,  and  the  defeat 
of  the  allies  was  turned  into  a  sweeping  and  splendid  victory ! 
Harshal  Canrobert  looked  on,  dizzy  with  astonishment, 
^miration,  and  delight,  and  sent  right  off  for  Scoresby,  and 
hugged  him,  and  decorated  him  on  the  field  in  presence  of  all 
annies  I 

And  what  was  Scoresby's  blunder  that  time  ?  Merely  the 
Tnintaking  his  right  band  for  his  left— that  was  all.  And  order 


had  come  to  him  to  fall  back  and  support  our  right ;  and, 
instead^  he  IftW  forward  and  went  over  the  hill  to  the  left. 
But  the  name  he  won  that  day  as  a  marvellous  military 
genius  filled  the  world  with  his  glory,  and  that  glory  will 
never  fade  while  history  books  last. 

He  is  just  as  good  and  sweet  and  unpretending  as  a  man 
can  be,  but  he  doesn't  know  enough  to  come  in  when  it  rains. 
Now  that  is  absolutely  true.  He  is  the  supremest  ass  in  the 
universe;  and  until  half  an  hour  ago  nobody  knew  it  but 
himself  and  me.  He  has  been  pursued,  day  by  day  and  year 
by  year,  by  a  most  phenomenal  and  astonishing  luckiness. 
He  has  been  a  shining  soldier  in  all  our  wars  for  a  generation ; 
he  has  littered  his  whole  military  life  with  blunders,  and  yet 
has  never  committed  one  that  didn't  make  him  a  knight  or  a 
baronet  or  a  lord  or  something.  Look  at  bis  breast ;  why, 
he  is  just  clothed  in  domestic  and  foreign  decorations.  Well, 
sir,  every  one  of  them  is  the  record  of  some  shouting  stu- 
pidity or  other ;  and,  taken  together,  they  are  proof  fhat  the 
very  best  thing  in  all  this  world  that  can  befall  a  man  is  to 
be  born  lucky.'  I  say  again,  as  I  said  at  the  banquet, 
Scoresby's  an  absolute  fooL 


HOME  LIFE  IN  FRANCE. 

BY  MR.  P.  O.  HAMERTON. 

Mr.  Hamerton  has  one  of  his  charming  pictures  of 
French  life  in  the  Forum  for  July.  After  describing  the 
life  of  the  aristocracy  and  of  the  wealthy  classes,  he 
proceeds  to  discuss  the  life  of  the  middle  classes : — 

An  Englishman  who  begins  to  know  France  is  struck  at 
first  by  the  small  number  of  servants  in  the  middle  classes. 
The  incomes  are  usually  limited,  and  the  French  bourgeois 
has  long  since  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  small  house,  few 
servants,  and  few  children  are  the  practical  solution  of  the 
question  how  to  save  money  out  of  a  small  income.  The 
private  dwellings  of  shopkeepers  are  often  ill-arranged,  badly 
lighted,  and  insufiiciently  ventilated.  Some  are  so  dark,  so 
confined  and  malodorous,  that  one  hardly  knows  how 
children  can  be  brought  up  in  them. 

The  following  observations  concerning  the  position  of 
women  in  French  households  will  be  read  with  interest : — 

French  politeness  to  women  and  French  kindness  to  children 
have  placed  men  at  a  disadvantage  in  home  life  since  the  old 
paternal  authority  has  died  away.  There  is  a  clatter  of  small 
talk,  and  unless  the  father  can  take  a  share  in  it,  he  m.ay 
sometimes  feel  solitary  at  his  own  table.  He  is  but  one  of 
the  members  of  a  little  democratic  home  parliament  that 
receives  or  rejects  his  opinions  without  deference.  Again,  in 
French  families,  particularly  of  the  middle  classes,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  mother  is  very  strongly  marked.  It  is 
easily  explicable  by  very  evident  causes.  She  rules  the  house 
in  detail,  she  gives  orders  to  children  and  servants,  so  that 
the  father  appears  infrequently  as  an  acting  authority.  She 
wins  power  by  her  activity  and  attention  to  detail,  and  by 
her  presence.  The  father  is  away  during  the  daytime,  and  is 
considered  to  have  but  two  duties  in  life,  regularity  in 
monthly  payments  for  household  expenses  and  regularity  at 
meal  times.  The  monthly  payments  are  not  seen  by  the 
children,  still  less  the  labour  and  intelligence  that  go  to  the 
earning  of  them,  but  they  feel  the  maternal  power.  The 
servants  are  usually  women,  and  man  cannot  command 
women  ;  he  may  ask  for  services,  gently— he  does  not  give 
orders  as  he  would  to  a  man  servant. 

Rather  overpowered  at  home  by  the  feminine  and  infantine, 
or  puerile,  majority,  the  Frenchman  often,  though  not  always, 
seeks  refuge  in  the  cafe,  where  he  goes  for  a  little  inter- 
course with  mature  minds  of  the  male  sex.  Takine:  French 
life  as  it  is,  with  the  predominance  in  home  life  of  the 
feminine  and  the  immature,  and  the  rarity— in  comparison 
with  England — of  hospitality  in  the  house,  the  cafe  seems  to 
be  a  necessary  institution.  The  explanation  of  it  is  not  the 
need  of  drink,  which  might  be  had  at  home,  but  the  want  of 
masculine  society. 
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DO  THE  AUSTRALIANS  HATE  ENGLAND? 

ALAS  !  YES.     BT  MB.  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 

There  is  an  article,  melancholy  though  brightly  written, 
in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  August,  wnich  embodies 
a  half-truth  which  would  be  very  serious  if  it  were  really 
the  whole  truth.  It  is  unpleasant  enough  as  it  is,  but  it 
is  well  not  to  ezaegerate  its  importance.  Mr.  Christie 
Murray,  an  English  journalist  who  has  been  on  a  lectiu:- 
ing  tour  througn  Australia,  has  spent  two  years  among  its 
le,  and  has  come  back  with  the  Sydney  Bulletin  on 
rain. 

«THE  MOST  UnSCHIEVlGUS  JOURNAL  IK  THE  WORLD." 

He  says : — 

The  jonmal  jast  named  is  very  capably  written  and  edited* 
The  brightest  Australian  verse  and  the  best  Australian  stories 
find  their  way  into  its  columns.  Its  illustrations  are  some- 
times brilliant,  though  the  high  standard  is  not  always  main- 
tained. And  having  thus  spoken  an  honest  mind  in  its 
favour,  I  leave  myself  at  liberty  to  say  that  it  is  probably  the 
wrongest-headed  and  most  mischievous  journal  in  the  world. 
People  try  to  treat  it  as  a  neglectable  quantity  when  they 
disagree  with  it.  But  I  have  seen  as  much  of  the  sui^ace  of 
the  countiy,  and  as  much  of  its  people  as  most  men,/and  I 
have  found  the  pestilent  print  everywhere,  and  everywhere 
have  found  it  ixifluential.  It  loses  no  opportunity  of  degrad- 
ing all  things  English  as  English.  England  and  the  English- 
man are  as  red  rags  to  its  bull-headed  rage.  There  is  a  class 
of  working-men  who  take  its  absurdities  for  gospel,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  factors  in  the  growing  contempt  for  the  Mother 
Country  which  is  noticeable  amongst  uninstructed  Austrar 
lians. 

No  doubt  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  this,  but 
to  regard  the  Thersites  of  the  Australian  press  as  if  it 
in  any  real  way  represented  the  coming  conviction  of  the 
Australian  democracy  is  to  pay  Thersites  a  compliment 
at  the  expense  of  the  democracy  which  will  be  bitterly 
and  rightly  resented  at  the  Antipodes. 

THE  WHITE  AUSTRALIAN  NATIVES. 

The  Australian  Natives'  Association,  which  so  many  people 
in  this  countiy  persistently  confound  with  a  society 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  black  fellows — for  with  us  a 
native  never  means  a  colonist,  but  the  coloured  man 
whom  the  colonist  dispossesses — oppresses  Mr.  Murray's 
imagination.   He  says : — 

The  Association  is  large  and  powerful.  It  includes  within 
its  ranks  a  great  number  of  the  most  capable  of  the  rising 
men,  and  of  the  younger  of  those  already  risen.  Speaking 
broadly,  its  aspiration  is  for  a  separate  national  life.  It  wm 
"  cut  the  painter  ''—-that  is  the  phrase— which  ties  it  to  the 
old  ship  of  state.  There  are  many  of  its  members,  and 
growing  in  numbers,  who  hate  England  and  all  things 
English.  There  are  men,  not  stigmatised  as  duUuds  or  as 
fools,  who  publicly  oppose  the  teaching  of  English  history  in 
the  State  schools.  The  feeling  against  England  is  not  a 
fantastical  crank:  it  is  a  movement  growing  yearly  in 
strength.  The  strongest  current  of  Australian  feeling  is 
setting  with  a  tide  of  growing  power  against  the  Mother 
Country.  That  this  statement  wUl  excite  anger  and  derision 
in  the  minds  of  many  Australians  is  certain. 

The  Austrahans  who  will  be  excited  to  anger  and 
derision  by  this  statement  wiU  have  a  good  deal  to  say 
for  themselves.  At  the  same  time  it  is  well  to  recognise 
that  those  Anslophobists  of  the  Antipodes  have  some 
reason  to  complain  of  the  Mother  Country.  Mr.  Murray 
specifies  these  reasons,  one  of  the  chief  of  which  is  a 
dread  of  immigration. 

AUSTRALIAN  ANTIPATHY  TO  IMMIGRATION. 

England  is  the  one  country  in  the  world  which  could,  under 
existing  circumstances,  or  under  circumstances  easily  con- 
ceivable, seek  to  send  any  appreciable  number  of  new  people 
into  the  colony.  Therefore  England  is  to  be  feared  and 


hated,  and  any  scheme  which  may  be  promulgated  in  favour 
of  further  emigration  is  to  be  resisted  to  the  uttermost.  Men 
talk  of  war  as  the  answer  to  an  attempt  to  deplete  by 
emigration  the  overcrowded  labour  markets  of  the  home 
country.  Australia  will  never,  except  under  compulsion,  allow 
any  laxge  body  of  Englishmen  to  enter  into  possession  of 
any  portion  of  her  territories.  The  ports  for  emigration  oq 
a  large  scale  are  finally  and  definitively  closed. 

That  Australians  object  to  undesirable  immigrants  or 
to  a  mass  of  newcomers  landed  on  their  shores  m  quan- 
tities too  great  to  digest  is  no  doubt  true,  but  it  b  the 
height  of  fantastic  absurdity  to  imagine  that  three  mil- 
Hou  people  seated  round  the  rim  of  a  continent  which  is 
capal  t)le  of  carrying  at  least  a  hundred  million  can  ever 
close  their  gates  against  the  overflow  of  the  population  of 
an  overcrowded  world. 

THE  OASOONS  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

Of  the  characteristics  of  the  Australians  Mr.  Murray 
has  a  good  deal  to  say,  and  says  it  very  well.  The 
Victorians,  he  maintains,  are  the  Gascons  of  Australia ; 
and  he  tells  the  following  characteristic  story  of  a 
Victorian  at  Westminster  Abbey  : — 

An  old  friend  of  his  father's  was  his  cicerone  in  London 
and  took  him,  amongst  other  places,  to  Westminster  Abbey. 
"  There,  my  voung  friend,"  said  the  Englishman,  when  they 
had  explored  the  noble  old  building,  **  you  have  nothing  like 
that  in  Australia."  "My  word,"  said  the  Colonial  export, 
"no  fear  I  You  should  just  see  the  Scotch  Church  at 
Ballaratl" 

AUSTRALIAN  CHARACTTERISTICS. 

Mr.  Murray  questions  the  English  character  of  the 
Australians,  although  nothing  more  strikes  most  people, 
including  Americans,  than  the  fact  that  the  Australians 
are  really  Englishmen  under  a  milder  sky.  Mr.  Murray 
says : — 

The  first  unescapable  belief  of  the  English  traveller  is  that 
the  Australian  is  a  transplanted  Englishman,  pure  and 
simple.  A  residence  of  only  a  few  months  kills  that  opinion 
outright.  Many  new  characteristics  present  themselves.  To 
arrest  one  of  the  most  noticeable — there  is  perhaps  no  such 
pleasure-loving  and  pleasure-seeking  people  in  the  world. 
Again,  there  are  more  theatres  and  more  theatre-goers  to  the 
population  than  can  probably  be  found  elsewhere. 

Although  he  does  not  assert  it  in  so  many  words,  Mr. 
Murray  implies  that  the  real  religion  of  the  AustrsJians 
is  a  worship  of  athletics.  The  worship  that  is  accorded  to 
successful  athletes  is  in  excess  even  of  the  popularity 
enjoyed  by  Bob  Chambers,  of  Tyneside,  in  days  gone  by, 
or  by  Archer,  the  jockey,  in  more  recent  times  in  our  own 
country.  Tet  the  Australians,  although  given  to  the 
worship  of  athletes,  are  not  themsenres  an  athletic 
people. 

The  worship  of  athleticism  breeds  a  professional  or  semi- 
professional  class,  but  it  is  surprising  to  note  how  little  an 
effect  it  has  upon  the  crowd  of  city  people  who  join  in  all  the 
rites  of  adoration. 

Mr.  Murray  believes  in  Federation— that  is  federation 
of  the  Australians ;  but  if,  as  he  seems  to  believe,  the 
Sydney  Bulletin  represents  the  inner  convictions  of  the 
Australian  people,  federation  of  the  Austrahans  is  by  no 
means  hkely  to  result  in  a  wider  system  of  federation 
with  the  English-speaking  people  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Murray  is  to  follow  this  paper  by  another,  which 
will  be  read  with  the  interest  naturally  excited  by  any  one 
who  is  fresh  from  the  scenes  which  he  describes,  even 
although  we  do  not  altogether  accept  his  sweeping 
assertions  as  to  the  trend  of  events.  Mr.  Adams  in  the 
Fortnightly  takes  the  same  view,  but  much  more  strongly. 
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JENNT  LIND  AND  THE  STAGE. 

A  METHODIST  VIEW  OF  THE  THEATBE. 

The  London  Quarterly  Review^  the  orean  of  the  Wes- 
lejan  Methodists,  reviewing  Jenny  linas  life,  devotes 
scwie  space  to  the  wider  question  of  the  moral  atmosphere 
of  the  stage.   The  reviewer  says : — 

Jtnny  lind's  ffeneroas  hope  and  aim  was  *'  to  elevate  the 
whde  tone  and  character  of  her  profession."  And  if  any  one 
person  conld  attain  that  aim,  sorely  it  was  this  high-sooled 
and  joyally-gifted  being.  Bat  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
opera:io  stage  from  its  baseness  is  unaccomplished  yet ;  not 
even  Jenny  Lind  sofficed  for  such  a  deliverance,  though  she 
herself  came  forth  miscathed  from  the  fiery  furnace,  **  nor 
had  tht  smell  of  fire  passed  on  her.** 

A  recent  critic  has  ascribed  to  MdUe.  Lind's  innate 
Poritaniim"  that  deep  inner  repolsion  for  the  stage  which 
grew  on  the  great  vocalist  amid  all  her  dramatic  diomphs, 
and  led  her  at  last  t  j  forswear  those  triumphs  for  ever,  just 
when  they  were  most  dazzling.  Her  letters  from  Paris 
show  thaC  not  her  Puritanism,  but  her  purity,  revolted  from 
certain  methods  in  vogue  there  to  secure  success  for  actress 
or  singer,  when  they  appeared  before  what  she  candidly 
called  **  the  first  audience  in  the  world." 

It  was  no  preconceived  Puritanic  aversion  for  the  theatre 
which  made  Jenny  Lind,  an  actress  from  childhood,  recoil 
from  the  system  prevalent  in  the  dramatic  world  of  Paris— 
which  bred  in  her  the  fixed  resolve  never  to  appear  on  that 
stage.  Nor  was  it  any  mere  prejudice  of  an  inbred  Puritan- 
ism, but  only  her  own  uprightness,  simplicity,  and  spirituality, 
which  revolted  against  Uie  envyings,  jealousies,  and  back- 
bitings  inseparable  from  a  theatric  existence— crawling 
basenesses  which  the  sun  of  her  prosperity  quickened  into 
reptile  life  about  her,  till  the  very  splendour  of  her  great 
success  in  London  helped  to  intensify  and  render  immut- 
able her  resolve  to  have  done  with  these  things  once  and 
for  ever. 

And  none  can  now  say  she  did  not  well.  Her  greatness  as 
an  artist  really  gained  when  she  left  opera  and  devoted  her- 
self to  oratorio.  The  delight  she  gave  was  not  less,  the 
power  for  beneficent  utility  was  not  inferior,  the  pure  joy  of 
the  artist  in  her  lovely  art  and  its  elevating  influence  was  far 
greater  than  when  she  had  worked  amid  &e  detestable  tror- 
eaneries  of  the  theatre.  Never  once  did  she  repent  or  look 
hack,  longing,  to  the  actress  parts  of  which  she  had  once  felt 
the  full  ^scination. 

It  is  well  to  take  note  that  though  Jenny  Lind,  with  her 
poetic  spirituality,  affords  the  most  strikhig  instance  of  a 
very  successful  actress  becoming  imbued  with  a  deep  abhor- 
rence of  the  stage,  she  does  not  stand  alone  in  it.  Mac- 
ready's  Reminiscences  "  testifies  as  strongly  to  the  writer's 
aversion  for  his  own  profession,  and  the  almost  morbid 
dread  he  felt  lest  any  of  his  own  children  should  be 
drawn  to  embrace  it — a  dread  which  made  him  deprecate 
for  them  such  shadows  of  acting  as  charades  and  tahleaum 
vivafUt.  This  curious  loathing  for  an  occupation  that 
brought  both  fame,  and  profit,  and  social  success,  is  even 
more  vividly  expressed  in  Fanny  Eemble's  delightful 
"  Record  of  a  Girlhood,"  where  that  brilliant  popular  favour- 
ite, whose  dramatic  genius  was  a  direct  heritage  from 
player-parents  of  stainless  character,  and  who  herself  was 
sedulously  guarded  from  the  common  perils  of  actress-life, 
bears,  notwithstanding,  her  strong  testimony  against  the 
calling  in  which  she  and  her  family  had  earned  only  distinc- 
tion and  esteem. 

No  one  will  attribute  to  "innate  Puritanism"  these  in- 
stinctive feelings  of  the  child  of  the  Eembles,  or  ascribe  to 
inherited  prejudice  the  apprehensions  which  made  her  add  to 
her  daily  prayers  an  earnest  entreaty  for  protection  against 
Uie  subtle  evils  "  of  her  profession.  What  injury  it  might 
work  to  its  most  blameless  members  the  girl  had  early  per- 
ceived, in  the  "  vapid  vacuity  "  of  Mrs.  Siddons's  latest  years, 
in  the  *'deadness  and  indifference"  of  a  soul  whose  higher 
powers  had  shrivelled  and  perished  in  the  stifling  artiflcial 
atmosphere  of  the  stage.   That  melancholy  wreck  of  a  fine 


intelligence  and  a  noble  womanhood  was  itself  the  most 
convincing  argument  against  the  life  that,  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions,  could  produce  such  results.  The  vital 
difference  between  Jenny  Lind  and  the  two  distinguished 
artists  just  cited  is,  that  her  testimony  assumed  the  shape 
of  a  resolute  act,  and  is  therefore  far  more  impressive  than 
theirs,  limited  to  eloquent  words :  her  heaven-bom  wings  of 
song  enabling  her  to  soar  out  of  the  prison  in  which  they 
still  had  to  drag  their  chains  for  years. 


THE  AFRICAN  MADNESS. 

IS  IT  A  POLITICAL  EPIDEMIC  ?    BT  MAX  NORDAU. 

In  the  Asiatic  Qtiarterly  for  July  Max  Nordau  has  an 
article  entitled  "Rabies  Africana:  The  Degeneration  of 
Europeans  in  Africa."  Nordau  declares  that  the  zeal  for 
annexing  African  territory  is  a  veritable  epidemic,  which  is 
most  deadly  in  those  from  whom  mental  health,  wisdom, 
and  self-control  might  have  been  expected.  He  attributes 
this  mental  curse  to  two  sets  of  people :  the  hypocrites 
and  the  cynics.  The  hypocrites  say  they  take  Africa  for 
the  benetit  of  the  natives,  and  the  cynics  say  that  we 
pocket  Africa  for  our  own  profit.  Nordau  declares  that 
the  only  European  culture  which  we  bring  to  the  African 
is  rum,  and  if  its  importation  was  forbidden  half  the  in- 
terest in  African  culture  would  disappear.  In  order  to 
enable  the  natives  to  buy  strong  drink  they  have  to  work. 
Why  should  the  negro  work  harder  than  he  does  at  present? 
Why  give  him  a  taste  for  intoxicants  and  cotton  rags, 
which  increases  labour,  from  which  he  is  at  present  en- 
viably free  ?  As  for  the  preaching  of  Christianity  to  the 
Africans,  Nordau  thinks  that  many  of  them  are  capable 
of  giving  lessons  in  patience  and  toleration  to  more  than 
one  of  the  European  nations  who  want  to  civilise  them. 
As  for  the  slave  trade,  that  is  largely  due  to  the  European 
greed  for  ivory,  and  its  suppression  is  rendered  impos- 
sible by  European  jealousies.  Leaving  the  hypocrites  he 
then  turns  to  the  cynics,  and  asks  what  hope  they  have 
of  ever  making  money  out  of  their  possessions.  So  far 
as  they  have  gone  at  present  it  would  be  cheaper  for  the 
taxptaver  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  African  soldiers  and 
officials  and  Keep  them  in  Europe  : — 

The  inter-tropical  countries  of  Africa  do  not  allow  of  per- 
manent European  settlements,  industrial  operations,  and  the 
establishment  of  families.  A  German  traveller  has  graphi- 
cally said :  **  Where  there  is  water  in  Africa,  and  something 
can  grow,  there  the  climate  is  murderous.    Where  the 
climate  is  healthy,  there  is  no  water,  and  nothing  can  grow.** 
The  most  virile  white  people  degenerate  in  hot  regions 
in  a  few  generations,  until  they  become  scarcely  more  than 
the  shadows  of  their  ancestors,  if  they  do  not  die  out  entirely 
from   barrenness   and  disease.     The    settlers  between 
the  tropics  not  only  fail  to  advance  the  civilisation  which 
they  have  brought,  but  they  soon  have  nothing  left  of  their 
birtiiright  except  a  debased  language  and  the  self-conceit  of 
caste,  none  of  the  distinctive  physical  or  intellectual  features 
of  which  have  been  retained.   The  Equator  will  become  (in 
case  of  European  immigration)  a  fearful  caldron  for  human 
flesh  to  melt  and  evaporate  in.    It  will  be  a  revival  of  the 
ancient  Moloch-worship.    The  nations  of  the  temperate  zone 
will  cast  a  portion  of  their  children  into  the  jaws  of  the  fieiy 
furnace,  and  thus  manage  to  retain  room  for  the  remainder. 
Of  the  selected,  healthy,  robust,  and  cheerful  Europeans  in 
Dar-es-Salaam  two  out  of  three  were  ill.    Those  who  preach 
to  Europeans  the  advisability  of  settling  in  Africa  can  only 
have  one  object  in  view :  to  rid  Europe  of  people  who  are  in 
their  way ;  but  in  that  case  it  would  be  more  honest  and 
hardly  more  cruel  to  embark  the  wretches  of  whom  it  is  desired 
to  clear  Europe,  and  to  scuttle  the  ships  on  the  high  seas. 
Ck)lonisation  of  the  inter-tropical  regions  of  Africa  by  the 
white  man  can  never  be  carried  into  effect.   If  the  schemes 
should  succeed  in  enticing  Europeans,  the  lot  of  the  victims 
cannot  be  doubtful. 
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a  french  view  of  the  mckinley  bill. 

In  an  article  upon  the  genesis,  nature,  and  probable 
effect  of  the  McKinley  BiB,  M.  A.  Moireau  makes  an 
interesting  contribution  to  the'  very  excellent  series  of 
articles  upon  America  which  is  from  time  to  time  con- 
tinued in  the  Revue  des  Dettx  Mondes. 

ALMIGHTY  DOLLAB  POLITICS. 

M.  Moireau  treats  the  bill  as  an  immense  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  "almighty  dollar*'  politics  of  the  United 
States,  and  speaks  of  it  frankly  as  a  measure  purchased 
by  the  manufacturers  of  the  country  in  the  belief  that  by 
destroying  external  trade  they  would  develop  internal 
industry.  That  it  was  intended,  not  only  to  l^ax,  but  to 
destroy  external  trade  is,  he  thinks,  proved  by 
the  previous  and  less  famous  bill  for  the  recovery  of 
customs  duties,  which  stands  also  on  the  American 
Statute  Book  in  the  name  of  Mr.  William  McKinley. 
Speaking  of  the  first  bill,  in  which  it  will  be  remembered 
that  penalties  of  unprecedented  severity,  including  fines 
amounting  to  5,000  dollars  and  imprisonment  for  a  term 
of  two  years,  are  decreed  against  exporters  and  im- 
porters convicted  of  cheating  the  customs  revenue  of 
its  due,  he  says:  "  The  bill  might  have  had  for  its  epigraph, 
All  European  manufacturers  who  send  goods  to  the  United 
States  are  malefactors ;  all  agents  and  consignees  who 
aid  in  the  introduction  of  these  eoods  through  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  are  scoundrels." 

THE  MANUrACTURBBS*  BABOAIN. 

After  describing  the  measures  of  truly  Russian 
autocracy  by  which  alone  the  energetic  speaker,  Mr. 
Reed,  was  able  to  force  the  bill  through  the  Lower  House, 
and  the  important  and  again  extraordinarily  autocratic 
modifications  which  were  imposed  in  the  Senate,  M. 
Moireau  assigns  the  following  justificatioa  for  the  hght 
in  which  he  himself  persists  in  regarding  the  Act : — 

If  we  seek  for  the  causes  of  the  singalar  aQimoslty  against 
the  importation  of  foreign  goods  which  is  revealed  by  the 
entire  course  of  this  legislation  we  find,  to  begin  with,  one 
which  is  far  from  honourable ;  the  contract,  namely,  which 
was  concluded  at  the  time  of  the  Presidential  election  in 
1888  between  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party  and  the 
phalanx  of  great  manufacturers  who  were  ready  to  furnish 
the  sinews  of  war.  The  manufacturers  gave  millions  for  the 
electoral  campaign;  the  Republican  chiefs  promised  in 
return  uncompromising  protection  in  order  that  the  manu- 
facturers might  recover  from  the  mass  of  the  consumers  the 
sums  advanced  to  the  party.  The  McKinley  Act  was  thus 
the  payment  of  the  bill  drawn  upon  the  great  manufacturers 
in  the  name  of  the  Republican  Party. 

This  was  the  view  of  the  Democratic  Party,  and  this 
will,  M.  Moireau  thinks,  have  to  be  reckoned  with 
when  the  next  Presidential  election  comes  in  1892. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  BILL  ON  FOBEION  COMMBBCB. 

As  for  the  always  interesting  question  of  the  effect 
which  the  bill  is  Ukely  to  have  upon  the  commerce  of 
other  countries,  M.  ^foi^eau  draws  the  following  parallel 
between  France  and  England : — 

France  exported  in  1889,  400  millions  of  francs'  worth  to 
the  United  States,  but  the  exports  consisted  chiefly  of  silks, 
trimmings,  ribbons,  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs,  knick-knacks 
and  wine.  Of  all  these,  some  of  the  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs 
have,  under  the  new  tariff,  been  weighted  by  a  very  high 
extra  tax.  It  is  not  the  case  for  silks,  which  make  up  the 
greater  part  of  our  exports  to  America,  not  for  knick-knacks, 
nor  for  wine. 

It  is  therefore  possible,  M.  Moireau  concludes,  to  regard 
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the  Bill  with  quiet  philosophy  in  France,  but  in  England 

the  situation  changes  : — 

Out  of  750  millions  of  francs'  worth  exported  by  England 
to  America  in  1889,  500  millions  is  made  up  of  li  ens,  cottons, 
woollens,  silks  and  jute,  iron  and  machines.  On  almost  all 
these  products  the  customs  duty  has  been  considerably 
raised.  If  the  new  tariff  were  rigorously  to  close  the 
markets  of  the  United  States  it  would  be  a  very  serious  blow 
to  the  prosperity  of  Bradford,  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
Sheffield,  and  Leeds.  At  least  half  the  exportation  from 
England  to  the  United  States  is  affected  by  the  new  tariff. 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  Moireau  perceives,  as  so  many 
other  authorities  on  the  subject  have  perceived  before 
him,  that  to  close  one  market  to  a  commerce  so  vigorous 
as  that  of  England,  is  not  to  destroy  trade  but  to  drive  it 
to  seek  fresh  outlets,  which  may  afterwards  prove  to  be 
a  source  of  immense  benefit.  He  instances  with  ad- 
miration the  case  of  Canada,  and  the  change  in  her 
position  in  this  respect  which  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  line. 
The  effect  of  the  bill  upon  other  foreign  nations  is 
passed  under  review,  and  then  he  returns  to  its  effect  at 
home.  Here  the  consumer  has  found  out  that  the  rise  in 
wages,  which  was  promised  as  one  of  its  results,  does  not 
take  place  so  rapidly  as  the  rise  in  prices  of  which  the 
masses  had  forgotten  to  take  count.  Woollen  stufb 
which  used  to  cost  lOd.  a  yard  are  now  at  2s.  4d.,  buttoDB 
which  were  Id.  a  dozen  have  risen  to  4d.  and  5d.  a  dozen. 
The  taxed  articles  are  not  luxuries,  they  are  objects  of 
daily  consumption  ;  and  the  oratory  of  the  electioneering 
platform  has  fallen  flat  under  the  practical  blows  of 
domestic  experience.  "  After  all  th  )n  the  consumer  pays*' 
is  the  lesson  which  America  has  learnt. 


CONVICTS  IN  NEW  CALEDONIA. 

The  worst  fears  of  Australians  with  regard  to  the 
spread  of  the  French  convict  system  through  the 
Pacific  are  fully  justified  by  the  facts  recorded  in 
the  Nouvelle  Remie  for  July  in  an  anonymous  article 
on  fin  de  sikle  penal  servitude.  The  result  of 
the  law  of  1864,  by  which  the  conditions  of  convict 
settlement  in  New  Caledonia  were  settled,  seems  to 
have  been  a  most  dangerous  failure.  Men  and  women 
coming  from  the  criminal  and  brutal  classes  are  allowed 
and  even  encouraged  to  take  up  the  best  land  of  the 
colony.  They  marry  and  reproduce  their  degraded  types. 
They  are  subject  to  a  mere  mockery  of  supervision.  Those 
who  have  not  the  liberty  of  independent  settlement 
escape  at  a  rate  which  cannot  be  otherwise  than  pro- 
foundly disquieting  for  their  respectable  neighbours,  even 
with  so  large  an  area  of  disturbance  as  the  Pacific  Ocean 
before  them. 

In  1881  the  Minister  of  Marine  complained  that  of  7,000 
men»  without  counting  those  who  have  been  set  free,  only 
360  were  available  for  the  construction  of  roads.  The  whole 
of  the  remainder  wander  more  or  less  where  they  choose, 
live  as  they  please,  ride  and  drive  freely  under  pretext  of 
working  at  concessions,  or  of  being  in  private  service.  There 
is  no  more  discipline.  In  1880  there  were  from  600  to  700 
who  had  permanently  escaped ;  and  in  1889  the  figure  had 
reached  800. 

The  most  desperate  characters  are  precisely  those  who 
most  frequently  escape;  and  if  many  of  their  deeds 
resemble  the  examples  given  in  this  article  the  French 
Colony  of  Noumea  can  only  be  described  as  a  stain 
upon  nineteenth-century  civilisation.  No  wonder  the 
Federal  Council  of  Australia  has  thought  it  well  to 
memorialise  the  Imperial  Government  on  the  subject  of 
the  growing  French  influence  in  the  New  Hebrides. 
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ART  AND  NATURE. 

In  the  two  pleasant  and  sympathetic  articles  which 
H.  V.  Cherbohez  contributes  to  the  successive  numbers 
c€  the  Revue  dcs  Deux  Mondes  for  July  he  has  a  subject 
old  as  the  hills,  delightfully  f anuliar,  yet  also  dehghtfully 
viried.  For  what  is  there  which  is  not  included  under 
the  heading  of  Art  and  Nature  ?  All  man  is  there  and  all 
hi&  works,  nis  weakness,  his  strength,  his  achievements, 
and  his  dreams.  Beyond  his  dreams  also  Hes  that  which  is 
not  man,  but  which  interests  him  by  the  reflections,  more 
or  less  clearly,  more  or  less  vaguely,  caught  upon  the 
recording  mirror  of  his  consciousness.  M.  Oherbuliez 
therefore  does  not  want  for  matter,  but  with  occasional 
excunions,  as  if  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  trying  his  hand 
on  it,  into  the  limitless,  he  confines  himself  mostly,  in  the 
lucid  and  symmetrical  method  to  which  readers  of  M.  G. 
Valbert  have  become  accustomed,  to  the  endeavour  to 
formulate  an  answer  to  the  question  with  which  he  sets 
out. 

WHAT  IS  ART  GOOD  FOB? 

This  is  briefly :  What  are  the  special  needs  in  human 
nature  to  which  art  responds  ?  Man  has  felt  the  need 
of  art  so  strongly  that  from  the  earUest  times  he  has 
never  been  without  it.  Before  Greeks  could  write  their 
poets  sang;  the  savage  who  has  not  yet  learned  the 
use  of  the  plough  has  invented  a  tambourine;  in 
the  caves  of  prehistoric  hunters  the  picture  of 
the  reindeer  is  found  roughly  sketched  on  the 
weapons  with  which  he  was  killed.  Why?  What 
is  it  that  man  seeks?  What  is  the  inward  hunger 
which  these  eflbrts  of  his  appease  ?   How  account  for  the 

disinterested  interest "  wnidi  all  races  and  most  indi- 
viduals reckon  amongst  the  elements  of  life?  It  is 
not  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  for  art  comprises  the  comic 
and  the  terrible ;  it  is  not  its  instructive  value — where  is 
the  moral  of  a  cannibal  dance  ?  Nor  can  any  explana- 
tion which  is  assignable  to  one  only  of  the  fine  arts  be 
accepted,  for — though  music,  paintmg,  sculpture,  wid 
tiie  rest  may  have  each  its  special  votaries  who  will  give 
a  special  reason  for  their  taste — beyond  them  all  there  is 
art  itself.  They  are  but  individual  developments  of  a 
uniyersal  truth. 

FROM  A  SONG  TO  A  CATHEDRAL. 

The  first  duty  then  of  the  "  aBsthetddan  "  is  to  find  a 
definition  of  art  which  shall  include  all  its  manifestations 
and  can  be  appUed  wit^  equal  justice  to  a  comedy  of 
Moli^'s,  a  symphony  of  Beethoven's,  a  statue  by  Midiel- 
Ibigelo,  or  a  study  of  still  life  by  Snyders.  The  relation 
of  a  song  to  a  cathedral  must  be  established  before  we 
can  pass  to  the  further  question  of  the  relation 
of  both  to  man.  The  first  characteristic  which 
M.  CherbuHez  insists  upon  as  common  to  all  the 
arts  is  that  they  are  sciences  destined  wholly  and  solely 
to  give  pleasure.  He  dwells  on  the  hard  and  serious 
labours  of  the  artist  who  must  spend  his  life  in  learning, 
and  at  the  end  can  never  feel  that  he  knows,  and  continues : 
''These  sciences  so  painfully  acquired,  so  laboriously 
exercised,  do  not  serve  to  render  men  either  wiser  or 
better,  to  help  them  in  their  needs,  nor  to  add  to  their 
comfort ;  they  propose  to  themselves  no  other  aim  than 
to  procure  for  us  joys  of  a  special  kind  which  we  might,  it 
seems,  easily  do  without,  and  which  appear  yet  more 
necessary  than  daily  bread  to  the  man  who  is  capable 
of  feeling  them.  Art  is  a  luxury.  Suppress  all  the 
pictures,  all  the  statues,  sdl  the  poems,  there  would 
not  be  a  grain  less  in  the  fields ;  suppress  a  single  industry 
and  the  world  would  feel  that  its  comforts  had  been 
attacked  But  art  is  of  all  luxuries  the  most  intimately 
bound  up  with  civilisation.   The  man  who  does  without  it. 


whatever  may  be  the  refinement  of  his  virtues  or  his  views,  is 
a  barbarian. 

QUALITIES  COMMON  TO  ALL  ART. 

The  first  of  the  qualities  which  belongs  in  common  to  all 
arts,  and  separates  the  pleasure  that  is  derived  from  them 
from  other  pleasures,  is  that  they  can  be  enjoyed  without 
possession  ;  the  interest  that  they  awaken  is  im- 
personal. The  next  is  that  they  must  assume  the 
concrete  form  of  expression.  They  are  opposed 
to  abstractions ;  intention  counts  for  nothing,  but 
it  must  have  a  definite  form  before  it  becomes  art.  Hence 
all  arts  consist  of  a  set  of  signs,  and  the  power  of  the 
artist  is  in  proportion  to  his  mastery  of  the  signs  with 
which  he  has  to  reproduce  the  subject-matter  borrowed 
from  nature.  For  another  of  the  common  properties  of 
the  fine  arts  is  that  all  without  exception  take  fro  m 
nature  the  realities  of  which  they  offer  but  an 
image.  Their  image  is  not  an  imitation.  It  is  far 
better  a  selection  which  imphcates  the  personahty 
of  the  artist.  Several  sections  of  the  first  article  are 
devoted  to  the  illustration  of  these  principles  in  the 
various  arts,  and  adds  to  the  writer's  definition  of  a  work 
of  art  this  further  quality,  that  it  is  the  only  form  of 
pleasure  which  addresses  itself  at  once  to  the  entire  man 
and  appeals  no  less  to  his  eyes  and  ears  than  to  his  soul, 
no  less  to  his  reason  than  to  his  senses.  Finally  he 
sums  up  many  charming  and  discursive  pages  in  this 
sentence  — 

Every  work  of  art  is  a  composed  and  harmonious  image  of 
which  nature  or  human  life  has  furnished  th'e  original,  in 
which  there  is  at  once  both  more  and  less  than  in  the  models 
and  which  pleases  us  equally  by  the  reality  that  we  fiud  in 
it  and  the  reaUty  that  we  miss. 

WHY  NOT  GO  STRAIGHT  TO  NATURE. 

But  if  it  is  from  nature  that  the  artist  takes  his  models 
and  obtains  his  inspirations,  why,  since  nature  belongs 
to  us  all,  and  is  as  much  at  our  service  as  at  his,  do  we 
not  dispense  with  his  mediation  and  do  for  ourselves 
that  which  he  does  for  us  ?  It  is  not  that  we  are  without 
imagination.  The  second  article  is  devoted  to  a  study  of 
the  human  imagination  and  the  power  which  it  has  to 
appreciate  the  charms  and  to  respond  to  the  agitations 
of  nature.  But  the  answer  to  the  question  is  reserved 
for  a  further  paper,  which  is  promised  for  the  next 
number  of  the  Revue,  M.  CherbuHez  has  not  disdained 
to  use  his  novelist's  craft,  and  to  break  the  thread  at  a 
point  where  the  continuation  will  be  watched  for  with 
special  interest^  

Lord  Bypon  as  a  Schoolboy.— In  Harper,  for 
Vugust,  Dr.  Blaikie  describes  Lord  Byron's  early  school- 
days at  Aberdeen  Grammar  School. 

Dr.  Qlennie,  of  Dulwich,  himself  a  Scotchman,  bears  a  most 
favourable  testimony  to  his  character  when  he  joined  his 
school  in  1799.  "  I  found  him  enter  on  his  tasks,"  says  the 
doctor,  "  with  alacrity  and  success.  He  was  playful,  good- 
humoured,  and  beloved  by  his  companions.  His  reading  in 
history  and  poetry  was  far  beyond  the  usual  standard  of  his 
age,  and  in  my  study  he  found  many  books  open  to  him,  both 
to  please  his  taste  and  gratify  his  curiosity  ;  among  others,  a 
set  of  our  poets,  from  Chaucer  to  Churchill,  which,  I  am 
almost  tempted  to  say,  he  had  more  than  once  perused  from 
beginning  to  end.  He  showed  at  this  age  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  historical  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
upon  which  beseemed  delighted  to  converse  with  me, 
especially  after  our  religious  exercises  of  a  Sunday  evening, 
when  he  would  reason  upon  the  facts  contained  in  the  sacred 
volume  with  every  appearance  of  belief  in  the  divine  truths 
which  they  unfold.  That  the  impressions  thus  imbibed  in 
his  boyhood  had  sunk  deep  into  his  mind  will  appear,  I  think, 
to  every  impartial  reader  of  his  works  in  generaL" 
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PRIVATE  MORALS  AND  PUBLIC  LIFE. 

AN  IBISH  catholic's  VIEW  OF  MB.  PARNBLL's  CASE. 

Bryan  J.  Clinch,  writing  on  the  prospects  of  Irish 
Home  Rule  in  the  American  Catholic  Qtuirterly  Review 
for  July,  declares  that  it  would  be  little  short  of  insanity 
to  trust  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Pamell  has  shown  himself  to 
be  with  the  leadership  of  the  Home  Rule  cause.  The 
writer  thinks  that  the  cause  of  Ireland  has  had  a  set  back 
owing  to  Mr.  Pamell 's  misdoings ;  but  if  the  Irish  people 
will  only  follow  the  lead  of  the  hierarchy  in  repudiating 
Mr.  Parnell,  the  prospect  of  a  satisfactory  measure  of 
Home  Rule  will  be  better  than  last  vear  before  the  split 
occurred.  In  discussing  Mr.  Pamell's  case,  Mr.  Clinch 
says  ; — 

As  to  the  question  whether  Parnell's  moral  guilt  in  the 
O'Shea  case  c^ed  for  his  removal  from  the  leadership  of  the 
Irish  par^,  we  freely  admit  that  no  absolute  law  can  be  laid 
down.  Men  of  bad  moral  character  are  unfortunately  only 
too  often  employed  in  high  public  office,  as  Lord  Nelson  in 
England,  Herbert  Bismarck  in  Germany,  and  Crispi  in 
Italy.  There  is  no  moral  law  which  compels  us,  either  indi- 
vidually or  in  a  body,  never  to  employ  the  services  of 
adulterers  or  thieves  or  murderers,  provided  the  ends  for 
which  we  employ  them  are  themselves  righteous. 
There  are,  however,  two  other  considerations  which 
occur  in  the  question  of  such  employment.  The  first  is 
of  a  moral  kind,  and  relates  to  the  scandal  which 
may  be  given  in  particular  cases  to  the  public  by  employing 
the  services  of  notorious  offenders.  No  Christian  can 
conscientiously  employ  the  services  of  a  public  sinner  in  a 
case  where  his  employment  would  be  naturally  regarded  as 
an  endorsement  of  the  offender's  sin.  To  approve,  or  seem  to 
approve,  another's  guilt  is  in  itself  an  offence  against  morality. 
The  same  law  holds  good  in  public  acts,  such  as  the  choice  of 
a  leader,  as  in  private  ones.  Colonel  Ingersoll  is  a  dis- 
tinguished speaker,  but  it  would  be  wrong,  with  his  well- 
known  character  as  an  infidel,  for  Catholics  to  employ  him  to 
champion  a  Catholic  cause.  It  is  not  enough  not  to  share  his 
disbeUef ;  it  is  necessary  also  not  to  appear  to  do  so  or  to  make 
light  of  it.  Such  was,  we  consider,  the  case  in  the  question  of 
retaining  Mr.  Parnell  as  leader  after  the  exposure  in  the  divorce 
court.  Some  time  ago  a  distinguished  English  statesman  had 
been  branded  with  a  similar  charge,  and  public  opinion  had 
forced  him  to  retire  from  political  life.  Could  the  Catholic 
people  of  Ireland  show  less  sensitiveness  of  public  feeling 
conscientiously  7  For  ourselves  we  do  not  think  they  could, 
even  though  the  services  of  Mr.  Pamell  were  more  important 
to  Ireland  than,  those  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  to  England.  The 
last  and  most  important  question  in  a  practical  point  has 
now  to  be  asked.  How  far  would  it  be  prudent  for  the  Irish 
people  to  trust  their  destinies  in  the  hands  of  one  who  had 
shown  himself  recklessly  indiJSerent  to  the  principles  of 
morality?  This  is  not  a  question  of  abstract  right;  it  is 
simply  one  of  common  sense.  A  conscientious  man  may 
without  fear  of  sin  trust  his  cash  box  to  a  known  thief,  but 
common  sense  will  tell  him  if  he  does  so  he  runs  much  risk 
of  its  loss.  For  the  Irish  representatives,  the  question  of 
how  far  Mr.  Pamell  could  be  trusted  after  the  revelation  of 
his  moral  obliquity  was  something  of  the  same  kind.  In  the 
gratification  of  his  passions  he  had  shown  himself  capable  of 
gross  deceit  and  personal  dishonour.  Would  he  be  more 
scrupulous  if  the  interests  of  the  Irish  people  should  differ 
from  his  own. 

Englishmen  will  note — esjpeoially  English  Liberals  and 
their  leaders — that  t;he  action  of  the  Irish  hierarchy  in 
repudiating  Mr.  Pamell  is  held  by  the  American  Catholics 
to  be  the  inevitable  corollary  of  the  action  of  the  English 
Protestants  in  repudiating  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  Of  course 
there  is  absolutely  no  comparison  between  the  guilt  of 
the  two  men.  Mr.  Pamell  is  almost  a  saint  when  con- 
trasted with  Sir  Charles  Dilke ;  and  if  by  any  folly,  or 
worse,  the  latter  were  to  be  allowed  to  come  back,  Mr. 
Pamell  would  naturally  and  properly  follow  in  his  train. 


MR.  N.  L.  FOWLER'S  EIGHTIETH  BIRTHDAY. 
Professor  Fowler,  whose  name  is  a  household  word 
throughout  the  English-speaking  world,  through  which 
he  has  travelled  from  end  to  end  as  a  kind  of  phreno- 
logical bishop,  celebrated  his  eightieth  birthday  at  the 
close  of  this  midsummer.  Mr.  Fowler  looks  hail  and  well 
enough  to  go  on  lecturing  on  bumps  till  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. Such  men,  whatever  their  science  or  religion,  are 
the  minor  shuttles  of  the  English-speaking  race  which 
bind  and  weave  together  into  one  whole  the  web  of  the 
English  family.  In  the  Phrenclogicdl  Magazine  for 
August,  Mr.  Daniel  Lamont,  continuing  his  reminiscences 
of  L.  N.  Fowler,  brings  these  down  to  the  year  1850 

At  that  time,  he 
says,  after  sixteen 
years'  advocacy  of 
phrenology,  the 
Fowlers  had  good 
reason  to  look  l^k- 
ward  with  thankful- 
ness and  forward 
with  hope.  They 
were  thaiikful  th^ 
the  something  at- 
tempted had  resulted 
in  something  done. 
Their  establishment 
in  New  York  was  a 
throbbing  hive  of 
restless  industry. 
They  were  not  a 
great  company,  but 
they  had  a  mission 
and  a  message.  In 
the  consulting  de- 
partment there  were 
lecturers,  delinea- 
tors, and  shorthand 
writers;  in  the  com- 
mercial and  publishing  department  there  were  editors,  clerks, 
packers,  porters,  and  messengers.  Twenty  thousand  copies 
of  the  Phrenologieal  Journal^  eighteen  thousand  copies  of  the 
Water  Cure  Journal,  and  five  thousand  copies  of  the  Student, 
had  to  be  mailed  every  month ;  thousands  of  books  and  pam- 
phlets were  despatched  by  post  to  all  parts  of  the  world ;  many 
hundreds  of  lectures  were  delivered;  over  ten  thousand 
heads  were  examined,  and  twelve  hundred  characters  fully 
written  oit,  with  drawing-room  lecturettes  and  private 
classes  filling  up  the  spare  hours  of  the  busy  days,  was  con- 
sidered a  fairly  good  year*8  work  for  the  staff  connected  with 
the  Fowler  Phrenological  Establishment. 


professob  powler. 

From  a  ph  <o  Ay  Elliot  and  Fry, 


In  "The  Stranger  in  the  House,"  in  Maemtllan,  the 
writer  concludes  his  sketch  by  paying  a  very  high  tribute 
to  the  tact  and  infinite  resource,  great  dk^nity  and 
unimpeachable  impartiality,  of  Mr.  Peel  as  Speaker 
the  House  of  Commons. 


The  Penal  Laws.— There  is  a  valuable  article  by  Mr. 
W.  S.  Lilly  in  the Dnhlvii  Review  for  July,  entitled  "The 
Penal  Laws  :  An  Historical  Retrospect."  It  condenses 
within  the  compass  of  twenty-six  pages  a  specification  of 
the  list  of  persecuting  laws  which,  more  directly  than 
anything  else  could  do,  demonstrates  the  intensity  of  the 
horror  and  dread  which  the  Papists  in  Queen  Mary's 
time  had  succeeded  in  exciting  in  the  minds  of  the 
English  nation. 
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MORE  ABOUT  ARCHBISHOP  MA6EE. 

BT  THB  CAXON  OF  PETERBOROUaH. 

Thb  Bev.  Canon  John  C.  MacdonneU,  DJ).,  Canon  of 
Peterborough,  writes  in  Good  Words  on  Archbishop 
Magee.   He  says : — 

The  Archbishop  possessed  an  originality  of  thought,  a 
moial  courage,  and  a  statesmanlike  grasp  of  great  questions, 
both  religious  and  social,  which  made  him  to  his  Church  like 
what  the  prophets  of  old  were  to  Israel. 

It  is  not  enough  to  ny  of  him,  as  all  men  do,  that  he  was 
a  great  speaker  both  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  platform.  He 
was  not  only  this,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  greatest  speaker 
which  this  generation  has  produced. 

His  best  sermons  were  the  result  of  intense  thought  and 
careful  preparation ;  and  he  could  reproduce  generally  the 
arrangement  of  the  reasoning  and  the  most  striking  sayings  ; 
but  no  report  could  convey  an  idea  of  the  almost  magical 
power  he  exercised  over  his  hearers. 

As  his  sermons  were  far  more  than  mere  oratory,  his  con- 
yersation  was  something  superior  to  the  \^-itty  sayings  and 
smart  criticisms  which  gave  it  zest  and  brilliancy.  Those 
who  ventured  to  close  with  him  in  conversational  aigumeut 
soon  found  that  they  were  in  the  grip  of  a  giant.  It  happened 
when  Dr.  Magee  was  Dean  of  Cork  that  he  met  John  Bright 
at  a  dinner  in  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend.  Before  long 
all  other  conversation  stopped,  and  all  listened  eagerly  to 
the  argument  between  the  two.  The  verdict  of  some  who 
were  present  was  that  Mr.  Bright  got  the  worst  of  it  Be 
that  as  it  may,  he  learned  to  respect  the  powers  of  his  new 
opponent.  Long  subsequently  they  agreed  in  their  discontent 
with  the  English  (not  the  scholarship)  of  the  revised  version 
of  the  New  Testament ;  and  the  Bishop  often  said  that  it  would 
have  been  very  much  better  if  John  Bright  had  been  one  of 
the  revisers ;  and  that,  at  all  events,  they  ought  to  have  had 
some  colleague  like  him,  who  did  not  know  Greek,  but  would 
judge  the  translation  solely  from  the  standpoint  of  pure 
English. 

As  a  m^  who  could  take  in  all  the  bearings  of  a  great 
social  or  political  question,  and  use  knowledge  of  various 
kinds  to  throw  Ught  upon  it,  Dr.  Magee  was  unequalled. 
But  his  own  political  opinions  were  strongly  .  marked  and 
candidly  expressed.  In  his  early  years  he  had  read  every 
history  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon,  whether  in  English  or 
French,  of  the  great  French  Revolution ;  and  the  dread  of  a 
revival  of  its  spirit  and  possibly  even  of  its  sanguinary  scenes, 
influenced  his  politicsJ  feeling  through  life.  He  often 
expressed  his  wonder  that  the  lessons  of  that  eventful  crisis 
seemed  to  be  so  soon  forgotten  or  ignored. 

In  his  private  life  the  Bishop  was  remarkable  for  the 
depth  of  his  fomily  affections.  He  lost  his  two  eldest 
children  when  he  was  at  Bath ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  his  great 
affliction  through  these  losses  deepened  his  love  for  those 
who  were  bom  afterwards,  and  coloured  his  whole  after-life. 
His  efforts  to  procure  legislative  protection  for  the  young  and 
lus  anxiety  to  pass  the  Children's  Insurance  BiU  were  no 
pRHsing  impulses  of  philanthropy,  but  the  outcome  of  deep 
feeling  as  well  as  of  strong  conviction. 

He  had  a  varied  experience  of  difHculties  and  trials,  which 
influenced  his  feelings  and  modes  of  action  in  after-life. 
As  a  very  young  man,  when  curate  of  a  great  city  parish, 
he  was  threatened  with  disease  of  the  chest,  which  his 
medical  advisers  thought  might  be  cured  by  a  winter  or  two 
spent  in  a  more  genial  climate.  The  event  proved  that  they 
were  right.  He  spent  two  winters  in  the  south  of  Spain. 
His  visits  to  Grenada  and  Seville  were  among  his  happiest 
memories.  He  learned  to  speak  as  well  as  to  read  Spanish 
fluently.  But  his  letters  at  that  time  showed  that  he  con- 
templated the  possibility  of  his  career  being  cut  short. 

Not  only  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  in  our  most  dis- 
tant colonies,  his  name  was  known  and  revered.  **  Lately 
twice  in  the  Winnipeg  law  courts,  on  a  question  of  the  schools 
there,  the  Archbishop  (Magee)  was  quoted  by  the  barristers 
on  each  side  as  an  authority  out  here  which  even  a  law 
court  ought  to  recognise." 


JACK  TAR  UNDER  GOOD  QUEEN  BESS. 

In  the  English  Historical  Review  for  July  there  is  a 
very  interesting  paper  on  the  Royal  and  Marine  Navy 
under  Elizabeth.  It  gives  a  curious  picture  of  the  way 
our  Navy  has  come  into  existence  in  a  world  in  which 
the  State  did  not  hesitate  to  prohibit  the  use  of  meat  on 
three  days  of  the  week  in  order  to  develop  the  fishing 
industry,  which  was  the  nursery  of  our  seamen  in  those 
days.  Another  curious  feature  of  that  time  was  that 
piracy  in  those  days  almost  attained  the  dignity  of  a 
recognised  profession.  In  1663  there  were  400  known 
pirates  in  the  four  seas,  including  among  them  many 
men  of  good  family.  Ten  years  later,  when  these  gentle- 
men had  pillaged  the  Earl  of  Worcester's  embassy,  900 
of  them  were  captured,  of  whom  only  three  were  hanged. 
The  Elizabethan  warship  was  a  very  cranky  vessel  indeed. 
It  was  kept  from  capsizing  by  a  gravel  ballast,  of  which 
the  reviewer  says : — 

It  was  seldom  changed,  and,  becoming  soaked  with  bilge- 
water,  drainings  from  beer  casks,  and  the  general  waste  of  a 
ship,  was  a  source  of  injury  to  the  vessel  and  of  danger  to  the 
health  of  the  men.  The  "  cook-room,**  a  solid  structure  of 
brick  and  mortar,  was  built  in  the  hold  on  this  ballast,  and  . 
in  that  position,  besides  making  the  Fhip  hot  and  spoiling  the 
stores,  was  a  frequent  cause  of  fire. 

Notwithstanding  the  defects  of  the  ships,  they  were 
sometimes  threescore  years  in  active  service,  while  one, 
the  St.  Michael,  rode  the  waters  for  nearly  one  hundred 
years.  The  Itoyal  WMiam,  built  in  1670,  was  not 
broken  up  until  1813.  The  chief  danger  which  the 
sailors  of  those  days  had  to  face  was  not  the  storms  of 
the  sea,  but  the  scurvy  and  other  diseases  caused  by 
bad  food  and  worse  sanitation.  In  the  expedition  of 
1659  two-thirds  of  the  men  employed  perished  for  want 
of  food  ;  old  oil  and  fish  casks  were  used  for  the  storage 
of  beer.  Elizabeth  pinched  the  Navy  as  many  of  her 
successors  have  done  since.  Hawkins,  who  was  treasurer 
of  the  Navy  and  superintendent  of  the  building,  equipping, 
and  repairing  of  snips,  lamented  to  Cecil  t^t  tnere  was 
no  man  living  who  had  so  careful,  so  miserable,  so 
unfortunate,  and  so  dangerous  a  life  ;  there  is  hardly  any 
time  left  to  serve  God  and  to  satisfy  man,  so  great  was 
the  business  of  the  oMce,  and  the  trouble  and  the  dis- 
trust. 

In  1588,  she  made  Howard  and  Drake  pay  out  of  their  own 
pockets  for  the  wine  and  arrowroot  supplied  to  the  djring 
seamen  at  Plymouth,  but  her  own  bill  for  Gascony  wine  alone 
in  the  preceding  year  was  some  £12,000. 

The  pay  of  a  Lord  High  Admiral  a  day  in  the  Armada 
year  was  £3  63.  8d.,  and  the  pay  of  the  sailor  was  lOs. 
a  month,  and  a  preacher  received  from  £2  to  £3  per 
month.  The  naval  estimates  for  the  six  years  after  the 
Armada  varied  from  £54,000  to  £56,000  per  annum. 
The  cost  of  building  the  largest  ship  in  the  navy  in  1561 
was  £3,788,  and  her  stone  shot  cost  6d.  apiece.  These 
vessels  carried  450  seamen,  50  gunners,  and  200  soldiers, 
considerably  more  than  the  complement  of  a  first-class 
ironclad  of  to-day,  which  costs  a  million  sterling.  The 
heaviest  anchor  weighed  30  cwt.,  and  a  man-of-war 
usually  carried  from  ten  to  twelve  of  them.  The  article, 
which  is  by  Mr.  Oppenheim,  is  full  of  interesting  and 
curious  details,  which  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all 
the  successors  of  the  sea-kingn,  who  estabLshed  the 
supremacy  of  Britain  in  the  reign  of  good  Queen  Bess* 
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SOME  REMINISCENCES  OF  MY  BOYHOOD. 

BY  CARDINAL  MANNING. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  illustrated  interviews  which 
appear  in  the  Stra/nd  Magazine  for  July  is  devoted  to 
Cardinal  Manning.  The  article  is  illustrated  by  photo- 
graphs of  the  interior  of  the  OardinaVs  palace  at  West- 
minster. The  interviewer  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  domestic  chapel  and  its  relics  :  

The  domestic  chapel  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  dining- 
room.  Through  a  little  ante-apartment,  where  the  vestments 
are  kept,  and  past  a  small  confessional  exquisitely  carved  in 
oak,  the  door  of  the  chapel  is  opened,  and  the  rays  of  light 
stream  through  the  windows  on  to  a  simple  altar.  Here,  in  a 
glass  case,  is  the  mitre  of  white  silk,  to  which  the  gold  trim- 
ming still  clings,  worn  by  St  Thomas  ^  Becket  whilst  in  the 
residence  at  Sens.  At  another  comer  is  a  relict  of  St. 
Edmund.  There  are  seats  on  the  green  baize  benches  for  a 
dozen  worshippers  ;  the  gilt  chair  once  used  by  the  Cardinal 
is  in  the  centre,  with  a  black  knee  cushion  richly  worked 
with  flowers.  The  relics,  one  of  the  most  precious  collections 
in  the  kingdom,  are  preserved  in  a  case  at  the  far  end. 
They  are  a  sight  of  rare  beauty — wonderfully  carved  speci- 
mens of  Gothic  work  in  ivory,  elaborate  gold,  silver, 
and  silver-gilt  work.  Amongst  the  most  precious  of  thera 
all.  contained  in  a  piece  of  crystal,  is  a  fragment  of  the 
column  against  which  our  Lord  was  scourged ;  and  set  in  a 
silver  and  enamelled  shrine  are  three  small  pieces  of  dark 
wood,  resembling  ebony,  round  which  are  engraved  the 
words :  '*  Behold  the  wood  of  the  cross  on  which  our  Savioar 
was  hung.** 

The  following  is  the  Cardinal's  account  of  the  routine 
of  his  present  working  day  : — 

"  Every  day  brings  a  multitude  of  letters.  I  open  them  all 
myself.  Many  I  reply  to,  and  the  remainder  keep  two  sec- 
retaries busy  all  day,  and  then  they  are  by  no  means  flnished. 
I  have  a  long,  long  day  myself.  At  seven  I  get  up,  and  oft- 
times  do  not  go  to  bed  until  past  eleven— working  all  the 
time.  My  dinner  is  early,  at  1.30,  and  tea  comes  round  at  7 
o'clock.  Newspapers  7  I  manage  to  get  through  some  of  the 
principal  ones  every  day.  Of  course  I  only '  skim '  them  over, 
but  x  make  a  point  of  reading  the  foreign  news.** 

The  interviewer  then  succeeded  in  eliciting  the  follow- 
ing reminiscences  of  his  boyhood  from  the  Cardinal : — 

"  Well,  if  you  want  me  to  talk  nonsense,  I  will  say  that  it 
is  a  long  way  back  to  remember,  for  I  am  eighty-three,  but 
I  spent  my  childhood  at  Totteridge.  As  a  boy  at  Coombe 
Bank,  Christopher  Wordsworth,  late  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and 
Charles  Wordsworth,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  were  my  play- 
fellows. I  frankly  admit  that  I  was  very  mischievous.  The 
two  Wordsworths  and  I  conceived  the  wicked  intention  of 
robbing  the  vinery.  The  door  was  always  kept  locked,  and 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  enter  through  the  roof.  There 
was  a  dinner  party  that  day,  and  thtre  were  no  grape$.  This 
is  probably  the  only  case  on  record  where  three  future 
bishops  were  guilty  of  larceny.  Were  we  punished  7  No, 
we  were  discreet.   We  gave  ourselves  up,  and  were  forgiven. 

**I  was  always  fond  of  riding,  shooting,  boating,  and 
cricketing  I  well  remember  that  with  the  first  shot  from 
my  gun  I  killed  a  hare.  That  shot  was  nearly  the  means  of 
preventing  me  from  ever  becoming  eighty-three.  My  father's 
gamekeeper  was  with  me  at  the  time,  and  he  was  a  very  tall, 
heavy  fellow,  with  a  tremendous  hand.  When  he  saw  the 
hare  fall,  he  brought  that  same  huge  hand  down  on  my  back 
with  all  bis  might,  and  a  hearty  '  Well  done,  master  Henry !  * 
His  enthusiasm  nearly  knocked  me  out  of  the  world.  My 
shooting  inclinations,  however,  once  nearly  ruined  the  family 
coach— in  those  days,  you  know,  we  used  to  have  great  cum- 
bersome, uncomfortable  vehicles.  I  had  a  battery  of  cannons, 
and  my  first  target  was  the  coachhouse  door.  One  of  these 
formidable  weapons  carried  a  fairly  weighty  bullet.   Well,  I 


hit  the  door — the  bullet  went  clean  through,  and  nearly 
smashed  the  panel  of  the  coach. 

"  I  went  to  Harrow  when  I  was  fourteen,  and  remained 
there  four  years.  I  fear  I  can  tell  you  but  little  about  my 
cricketing  days.  I  wish  I  could  say  that  *  our  side '  won,  but 
alas !  in  the  three  matches  I  played  in  against  Eton,  and 
Winchester  at  Lords  we  were  beaten  every  time.  1  certainly 
scored  some  runs,  but  their  total  is  forgotten.  Then,  as  a. 
boy,  I  was  very  fond  of  wood-carving,  and  the  principal 
articles  of  home  manufacture  were  boats.  I  made  many  of 
them,  and  as  a  lad  they  used  to  constitute  my  birthday 
present  to  my  youthful  companions.  After  I  had  reached 
manhood  I  found  my  stock  of  small  river  craft  unexhausted,, 
so  I  would  give  them  away  to  my  friends  as  small  mementoes 
of  my  boating  days.*' 


AN  AMERICAN  VIEW  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Mb.  G.  M.  Gravt,  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  August 
gives  a  very -interesting  account  of  the  Great  Britain  of 
the  Southern  Seas.  The  paper  is  copiously  illustrated 
and  very  well  written.  He  has  travelled  over  the  islanda 
and  likes  them  well.    He  says  : — . 

The  production  of  cereals  and  root  crops,  of  butter  an($ 
cheese,  of  sub-tropical  fruits  and  flowers — in  a  word,  of 
everything  raised  in  temperate  climates  or  in  the  favoured 
lands  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean — is  steadily* 
increasing.  And  better  than  richness  and  variety  of  soil  is. 
climate.  There  is  no  climate  better  suited  to  tbe  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  and  no  colony  has  been  settled  so  exclusively- 
from  the  British  Islands  and  from  the  best  classes  of  British 
people.  I  saw  fewer  alterations  from  the  original  stock  thaA 
in  Australia,  the  southern  coast  from  Gippsland  to  Adelaide- 
excepted,  and  any  changes  in  physique  were  not  for  the- 
worse.  The  climate,  too,  is  far  more  pleasant  than  that  of 
Britain,  simply  because  there  is  far  more  sunshine.  One  is- 
tempted  to  ask,  for  what  other  spot  on  earth  has  th&- 
Almighty  done  so  much  ? 

Mr.  Grant  is  deservedly  severe  upon  the  overburdened 
Titan  school  of  British  statesmen.  It  was  only  th& 
energy  and  enterprise  of  individual  adventurers  who. 
enabled  us  to  survive  the  blunders  of  Downing  Street. 
The  following  anecdote  I  do  not  remember  having: 
read  before  : — 

These  Fortunate  Islands  went  a-begging  from  Captain 
Cook's  time  down  to  1840,  and  the  South  Island  was  withio 
an  ace  of  being  picked  up  by  France.  In  that  case  it  would! 
have  been  probably  used  as  a  home  for  recfdivistes,  for  in 
default  of  it  New  Caledonia  was  selected  and  is  still  used  for 
that  purpose.  Captain  Stanley,  of  the  Spitfire,  arrived  three- 
days  before  the  vessels  of  the  French  Company,  and  had 
hoisted  the  union-jack.  Tbe  Frenchman  laughed  good- 
naturedly,  landed  his  emigrants,  and  sailed  away  for  New- 
Caledonia. 

After  describing  the  natives,  the  scenery,  and  the- 
characteristics  of  the  islandB  he  sums  up  his  observations- 
as  follows : — 

Nowhere  is  there  a  fairer  land.  Nowhere  is  labour  more 
sweet,  or  recreation  more  shared  in  by  all  classes.  Every 
township  has  its  park,  racecourse,  and  playground  ;  the 
cities  have  these  and  everything  else  that  can  be  imagined. 
Picnics  are  universal.  The  long  summers  and  bracing  win- 
ters make  open-air  amusements  delightful.  Sports  are  taken* 
up  eagerly,  from  coursing  matches  over  rough  ground  and 
pig-stalking,  to  cricket,  foot-ball,  and  volunteering.  From 
the  beginning  generous  provision  was  made  for  schools  andt 
colleges,  the  people — in  the  South  Island  especially — having- 
the  spirit  of  the  men  who  colonised  New  England.  No  one; 
with  eyes  in  his  head  can  fail  to  see  that  the  New  Zealander 
of  to-day  is  laying  the  foundations  of  a  mighty  state. 
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HEREDITY  IN  MEN  AND  NATIONS. 

A  FBEKCH  DIALOOUB. 

M.  Leon  Daudet  is  about  to  publish  a  book  under  the 
title  given  above.  It  is  to  consist  of  three  dialogues  on 
DO  less  a  subject,  apparently,  than  human  life,  and  he 
has  given  one  of  these  dialogties  to  the  Nouvelle  Heme, 
The  first  part  of  it  appeared  in  the  Revue  for  June  15th ; 
it  is  completed  in  the  number  for  July  1st. 

The  dialogue  is  conducted  by  an  artist,  a  doctor, 
and  a  soldier — intended,  doubtless,  to  typify  the  man 
of  sensations,  the  man  of  intellect,  and  the  man  of 
action;  and  each  subject,  as  they  touch  it,  is  treated 
to  somo  extent  from  the  three  points  of  view.  They 
touch  all  sorts  of  subjects  beginning  with  the  mind 
and  the  effect  upon  it  of  heredity  as  observable  in  indi- 
viduals and  nations.  Traban,  the  doctor,  inclines  to 
divide  people  into  two  classes:  the  predestinate,  who  have 
been  cast  in  so  strong  a  mould  that  from  birth  to 
death  they  scarcely  change,  but  carry  with  them 
the  direct  inheritance  of  one  special  set  of  ances- 
tors. This  type  should  be  looked  for  by  preference 
in  remote  and  isolated  districts  where,  if  those 
conditions  have  prevailed  for  many  generations,  it  will 
usually  be  found  that  the  inhabitants  have  not  only  a 
physic^  but  a  moral  resemblance  to  each  other.  Hence,  of 
course,  by  development  arise  national  characteristics.  To 
the  other  class  of  mankind  he  gives  the  name  of  VersatiUs* 
These  are  the  complex  natures  in  which  many  currents  of 
heredity  meet,  and  who,  being  impelled  to  give  expression 
to  each  in  turn,  pass  through  amazing  transformations  of 
character.  Every  one  has  had  the  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing in  children  the  phases  of  physical  resemblance  first 
to  one  parent  and  then  to  another  through  which 
they  pass.  The  attentive  observer  will  probably  often 
have  noted  some  corresponding  moral  change. 

NATIONAL  CHABACTBEISTICS. 

The  discussion,  carried  on  with  interest,  leads  naturally 
to  a  classification  of  the  predominant  qualities  of  the 
leading  European  races.  Traban  declares,  as  the  scientific 
man  is  bound  to  do,  that  between  English,  French,  and 
German  there  can  be  no  question  of  superiority  but 
only  of  difference.  Some  excellent  definitions  of  the 
prevailing  characteristics  of  the  three  races  follow. 

The  German  subjective  love  of  theory  and  the  abstract 
is  contrasted  with  the  objective  English  devotion  to 
experiment  and  the  real.  The  two  currents  are  traced 
through  the  science  and  history  of  both  nations,  and 
then  we  get  this  description  of  the  French  : — 

"We  have  the  highest  intelligence  in  Europe.  We  are 
the  intellectual  race,  and  we  might  be  capable  of  assimilat- 
ing the  two  antipodes  of  subjective  and  objective  if  we 
had  as  much  attention  as  we  have  lucidity  ;  if  we  were 
as  persevering  as  we  are  clear.  We  understand  more  quickly 
than  others,  but  we  don't  know  how  to  use  our  victory. 
4  I^enchman  has  an  idea.     He  is  quickly  tired  of  it. 

does  not  realise  it.  Successors  are  all  tired  of 
tiie  ideas  of  their  predecessors,  and  France  is  the  coun- 
try. I  won't  say  only  of  Europe,  but  of  the  universe, 
in  which  there  is  the  greatest  waste  of  ideas.  Then  we  have 
too  much  sentiment.  We  are  always  placing  ourselves  at 
the  morally  conventional  point  of  view.  We  do  not  see 
•events  as  they  are.  We  judge  them  outside  the  plane  of  the 
real  in  accordance  with  some  current  ideal  of  goodness  or  of 
Tiseless  generosity  which  spoils  the  best  conceptions.  We 
3u-e  of  the  *'  It- can't- be-because-it-should-not-be  "  order  of 
mind.   The  English  say,  "  It  is,  therefwe  it  must  be." 

Alas  for  the  habit  of  basing  our  judgment  upon  final  causes, 
and  for  the  love  of  allegory,  which  are  the  two  curses  of  our 
xacel 


WHAT  IS  GENIUS? 

The  question  of  heredity  is  not  abandoned  without 
touching  on  the  great  problem  of  genius.  The  definition  of 
"  divine  folly  "  is  to  Traban  wholly  mapplicable.  Folly  im- 
plies disorder ;  genius  is  before  all  things  a  co-ordination  of 
the  powers  of  tnought ;  it  impUes  coherence  and  method. 

The  genius  is  a  kaleidoscope  of  which  the  images  are 
always  well  ordered ;  the  madman  is  mere  broken  glass  in 
which  bits  of  colour  may  be  found. 

The  individual  whom  we  name  a  "  genius  "  represents 
an  accumulation  in  one  person  of  all  the  quahties,  defects, 
aptitudes,  and  aspirations  of  an  entire  familial  series. 
The  point  at  which  all  the  various  strains  of  heredity  run 
into  one  another  may  be  called  the  point  of  genius.  It 
ought  to  occur  in  every  family  within  a  given  period. 
Women  play  an  immense  part  in  this  hereditary  descent, 
handing  on  their  instincts,  often  undeveloped,  from 
generation  to  generation  of  mothers,  till  at  last 
a  son  is  bom  in  whom  the  unopened  buds  of  his 
mother's  inherited  faculties  suddenly  stupefy  the 
world  by  bursting  into  blossom.  Expression  having 
been  once  given  to  these  accumulated  powers  or 
a  family,  the  strain  is  crossed,  and  ages  may  pass 
before  another  similar  accumulation  has  been  stored. 
These  theories  may  be  taken  as  the  reader  pleases  to 
account  for  the  general  theory  as  to  the  mothers  of  great 
men,  and  also  for  the  fact  that  genius  is  not  often 
transmitted  in  immediate  descent. 

Heredity  is  far  from  being  the  only  subject  discussed 
in  M.  L^on  Daudet  s  suggestive  dialogue.  These  extracts 
must  be  taken  only  as  a  sample  of  its  matter.  It  may 
be  added  that  they  do  scant  justice  to  its  manner. 


A  PLEA  FOR  CLASSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  opening  article  of  the  second  number  of  the 
Xov telle  Bevue  for  July  is  signed  by  the  name  of 
Michel  Katkoff,  and  by  that  alone  would  command 
attention.  Kor  can  it  be  said  to  lose  its  value  for 
the  majority  of  readers  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  now 
pubUshed  for  the  fii-st  time.  European  readers  of  the 
Russian  press  are  few,  and  the  general  public  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  knowledge  that  the  eloquence 
to  which  Madame  Adam's  organ  thus  gives  a  second  voice 
has  already  done  its  work  m  Russia  by  contributing  to 
confirm  the  Tzar  in  the  principles  it  advocates.  The 
arguments  are,  of  course,  not  new,  but  eloquence  is 
always  new,  and  the  supporters  of  classic  secondary  edu- 
cation in  France  may  willingly  welcome  this  enforcement 
of  their  views.  M.  Katkoff  aaopted  M.  Hunan's  theory  of 
education,  that  what  is  required  is  not  so  much  instruc- 
tion as  awakenmg.  Life  is  coming ;  it  will  bring  instruc- 
tion to  the  mind  which  has  been  well  prepared. 

School  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  work  at  the  progress  of 
science,  in  which  to  carry  out  researches,  to  make  discoveries, 
to  profess  courses  of  knowledge.  It  is  a  place  in  which  to 
bring  up  children  so  that  they  shall  arrive  at  maturity  of  the 
mind  at  the  same  time  as  maturity  of  the  body,  and  be  rendertd 
apt  for  science  as  well  as  for  all  serious  intellectual  activity. 

Looking  to  this  aim  of  secondary  education,  Katkoff 
was  of  opinion  that  it  is  better  achieved  by  the 
classic  method  than  by  the  attempt  to  cram  modem 
information  into  the  unformed  mind.  Speaking  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  he  said : — 

These  languages  alone,  in  their  indissoluble  union,  possess 
all  the  qualities  which  render  it  possible  to  concentrate  upon 
them  the  work  of  young  minds  on  the  way  towards 
maturity,  and  to  reap  a  rich  return  for  expended  effort. 
Not  only  do  they  unite  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  the 
wholesome  and  normal  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
but  they  give  the  same  faculties  also  abundant  nourishments 
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A  GREAT  ENGLISHWOMAN. 

MADAME  BODICHON.     BY  MADAME  BELLOC. 

In  the  EnglishioomarCa  Review  for  July  I5th  Madame 
Parkes  fielloc  writes : — 

By  the  death  of  Madame  Bodichon  the  Englishwomen  of 
this  generation  have  lost  the  woman  to  whom,  more  than  to 
any  other,  they  owe  the  great  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  their  position  and  opportunities.  It  is  fourteen  years  since 
she  was  struck  down  with  the  attack  of  paralysis  which  re- 
moved her  from  the  active  world  of  London,  and  fourteen 
years  is  almost  a  generation  where  the  upspringing  of  new 
minds  and  new  memories  has  to  be  taken  into  account.  It  is 
time  to  place  upon  lasting  record  what  she  was  in  her  youth 
and  middle  age. 

She  started  with  certain  great  advantages,  being  the 
grand-daughter  and  daughter  of  well-known  members  of 
Parliament.  Barbara  Leigh  Smith  was  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Benjamin,  eldest  son  of  William  Smith,  who  succ^ded 
his  father  in  the  Parliamentary  seat,  and  was  himself  a  most 
keeoly  intelligent  and  interesting  man.  When  first  I  was 
brought  into  close  intimacy  with  Barbara  Leigh  Smith  in 
1846,  the  Corn-law  struggle  had  just  been  won.  She  was 
then  a  beautiful,  active  girl  of.  nineteen,  ardent  in  every 
social  cause,  and  those  years  from  1846  to  1851  were  to  us 
bright  with  the  light  of  dawn. 

It  was  in  1854  that  she  began  her  work  by  collecting  in  a 
pamphlet  all  the  laws  specially  relating  to  women,  a  pamphlet 
very  thin  and  insignificant  looking,  but  destined  to  prove  the 
small  end  of  the  wedge  which  was  to  change  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  law.  The  importance  of  her  social  relations 
brought  the  subject  before  influential  men  connected  with 
the  society  for  the  amendment  of  the  law ;  Lord  Brougham 
and  Mr.  George  Hastings  took  up  the  question  actively ; 
meeting  after  meeting  was  held ;  Bill  after  Bill  attempted 
to  be  carried  through  for  the  protection  of  the  earnings  of 
married  women ;  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science  was  founded.  Lord  Brougham  being  President,  and 
Mr.  Hastings  Honorary  Secretary,  and  questions  relating  to 
the  social  and  legal  status  of  women  came  to  the  front. 
Especially  was  this  the  case  at  the  meeting  which  took  place 
at  Bradford  in  1859.  The  law  which  gave  to  married  women 
the  possession  of  their  own  eaming^  ¥ras  finally  carried  in 
1870. 

Madame  Bodichon*s  marriage  to  a  French  physician  took 
place  in  July  1857.  Her  husband  was  a  man  of  marked  and 
peculiar  ability,  who  had  gone  to  Algiers  not  long  after  the 
conquest  by  the  French.  For  some  years  Dr.  and  Madame 
Bodichon  divided  their  time  between  Algiers  in  the  winter, 
and  London  and  Sussex  in  the  summer.  It  was  in  1858  that 
the  EnglUhwoman*$  Journal  was  founded,  for  which  Madame 
Bodichon  furnished  part  of  the  capital,  and  when  in  London 
frequented  the  office  almost  daily,  carrying  into  the  work  the 
sunshine  of  her  vigorous  intellect  and  warm  heart. 

Of  Madame  Bodichon's  great  liberality  what  grateful  re- 
cognition can  be  adequately  made  ?  I  believe  I  am  correct  in 
saying  that  the  £1,000  she  gave  was  the  first  given  for  Girton 
— to  which  1  am  told  she  has  bequeathed  £10,000.  She  was 
well  endowed  with  fortune,  and  her  paintings  early  com- 
manded considerable  prices ;  and  of  the  money  at  her  disposal 
she  was  a  most  liberal  and  conscientious  guardian.  She  had 
essentially  the  initiative  mind,  and  it  may  truly  be  said  of 
her  that  she  scattered  ideas  broadcast,  and  that  they  took 
root  far  and  wide. 

Of  Madame  Bodichon's  artistic  g^fts  it  is  perhaps  unsuit- 
able to  say  much  here.  I  think  tlmt  they  were  very  ^eat, 
and  that  the  expression  of  the  French  critic  who  called  her 
the  Rosa  Bonheur  of  landscape  painting  was  not  exaggerated. 
Her  paintings  are  full  of  nature  and  poetry,  and  power  and 
strong  individuality.  Years  must  pass  before  they  cease  to 
bring  tears  into  the  eyes  of  those  who  can  recall  the  artist  in 
her  beautiful  prime. 

For  myself  I  would  fain  add  a  few  words.  It  has 
been  my  lot  to  know,  with  hardly  an  exception,  the 
most  remarkable  Englishwomen  of  the  last  fifty  years, 


and  many  of  the  noted  Frenchwomen  also.  Some  of  them 
have  taken  a  great  and  permanent  place  by  reason  of  things 
actually  achieved.  But  in  Barbara  Leigh  Smith  existed  that 
indefinable  power  which  his  contemporaries  appear  to  have 
recognised  in  Arthur  Hallam,  a  something  which  transcended 
that  which  was  done.  And  the  lack  in  either  was  due  not  to 
any  fault  of  organisation,  but  solely  to  causes  external,  to 
early  death,  to  failure  of  physical  power,  to  the  outward 
accident  of  a  weighted  life. 

SHOULD  WOMEN  JOIN  BENEHT  SOCIETIES? 

yes;  but  they  aee  not  allowed. 
The  editor  of  the  Leisure  Hour  discusses  this  question, 
and  answers  it  in  the  affirmative.   Unfortunately,  in 
England  the  vast  majority  of  such  societies  exclude 
women,  for  the  following  alleged  reasons 

1st,  that  they  would  occasion  larger  demands  on  the 
funds  than  men ;  2nd,  that  they  are  able  to  earn  less  and 
contribute  less  than  male  workers,  and  that  allowances  to 
them  would  involve  disproportionate  demands  on  the  fund ; 
and  3rd,  that  their  wants  and  their  claims  would  be  trouble- 
some in  the  administration  of  the  fund,  and  that  they  would 
be  more  likely  to  abuse  the  conditions  for  relief. 

The  editor  replies  as  follows : — 

First,  as  to  the  greater  expense  for  sickness.  It  is  true 
that  women  have  slight  illnesses  more  frequently  than  men, 
but  the  duration  of  the  maladies  is  on  the  average  shorter, 
and  they  are  less  exposed  to  serious  accidents.  Official 
statistics  have  demonstrated  this.  In  a  report  obtained  of 
the  authorised  SocUtis  de  Secours  Mutuels  in  Paris,  it  was 
found  that  the  average  number  of  days  of  sickness  in  a  year 
was  in  the  proportion  of  5*71  for  males,  and  only  4*66  for 
female  members. 

As  to  the  other  objections,  the  entrance  fees  and 
assessment  of  contributions  can  in  each  society  be  regulated 
by  special  laws,  provided  only  that  the  principle  is  admitted 
of  the  wives  as  well  as  the  husbands  having  right  to  medical 
attendance  and  other  benefits  common  to  all  members. 
With  regard  to  difficulties  in  the  administration,  men  are 
often  at  least  as  troublesome  and  as  prone  to  frauds  as 
women  are,  and  on  the  whole  more  likely  to  come  on  the  sick 
fund  by  misconduct  than  the  wives  are.  Female  visitors 
as  well  as  male  visitors  must  watch  against  occasional  faults ; 
but  the  general  experience  in  such  societies  shows  an  honour 
and  a  loyalty  whicn  women  are  as  capable  of  as  men. 

In  London  and  large  towns,  where  there  are  so  many 
workshop  and  factory  clubs,  and  house  funds,"  the  majority 
of  the  members  being  young  and  unmarried,  the  admission 
of  women  is  not  often  practicable.  In  cases  like  the  post- 
office  or  telegraph  services  there  is  no  reason  why  the  mutual 
benefit  should  not  be  for  all  who  are  employed.  In  villages, 
and  definite  districts  of  towns,  the  principle  of  common 
interest  in  family  life  is  carried  out  usefully  in  **  Medical 
Provident  Institutions,"  of  which  there  are  several  in  London. 
These  ought  to  be  multiplied,  and  by  the  help  of  contribu- 
tions from  "  honorary  members,"  the  working  classes  can  be 
liberally  helped,  without  any  compromise  of  their  indepen> 
dence ;  their  payments  as  participating  members  giving  them 
claim  to  assistance,  and  for  all  branches  of  the  family  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  each  institution. 


In  the  Strand  Magazine  for  July  there  is  an  inte- 
resting account  of  the  26th  Middlesex  Cyclists'  Corps, 
which  now  number  one  hundred  and  twenty  men.  Ijie 
cost  of  a  military  cycle  is  £12,  and  it  lasts  about  six 
years,  and  enables  them  to  cover  the  ground  at  about 
thirty  miles  day  after  day.  They  ride  at  about  ten  miles 
an  hour  on  a  good  road.  One  member  of  the  Cyclist 
Corps  proposes  to  supply  a  cyclist  band,  in  the  shape  of  a 
huge  musical  box,  which  will  give  out  military  music 
whenever  the  treadles  are  put  in  motion. 
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IS  ENOLAND  MORE  REPUBLICAN  THAN  AMERICA? 

YB8.     BY  MB.  MONCURE  CONWAY. 

Mb.  Moncube  Conway,  in  the  Monist  for  July,  has  a 
paper  on  the  right  of  evolution,  which  is  a  vigorous  protest 
against  the  revolution  that  is  contemplated  by  many 
Socialists.  Mr.  Conway  maintains  that  the  United 
States  affords  a  signal  illustration  of  the  evils  of  revolu- 
tion. England  is  an  illustration  of  evolution,  the  United 
States  of  revolution.  The  following  are  the  more  striking 
passages  of  his  article : — 

.There  appears  to  me  nothing  more  important  than  that 
the  world  should  be  undeceived  about  America,  whose 
political  history  is,  really,  the  great  warning  against  revo- 
lution—a handwriting  on  the  widls  of  the  world,  the  mis- 
understanding  of  which  is  a  peril  to  mankind. 

THB  EVILS  OF  THE  AMEBICAN  BEVOLUTION. 

The  independence  of  America  was  a  necessary  thing,  but 
it  came  in  the  worst  way  po^Ible.  It  was  heavy  misfortune, 
from  which  we  still  suffer,  that  independence  was  secured 
by  war.  The  colonies  had  exhausted  their  resources  in 
their  success ;  but  they  had  not  exhausted  England. 
The  colonies,  still  confronted  by  the  powerful  enemy  they  had 
made,  were  compelled  to  unite  for  coomion  defence.  These 
colonies  had  radical  differences,  political,  religions,  com- 
mercial ;  some  were  free,  some  held  slaves.  But  in  presence 
of  the  common  foe  they  had  to  unite  at  once,  and  sink 
their  differences.  When  they  met  to  frame  a  cor«titution 
for  their  union  the  majority  had  no  notion  of  any  constitution 
save  that  of  England,  and  little  accurate  knowledge  of  that. 
What  they  framed  was  a  crude  imitation  of  the  undeveloped 
English  constitution  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  They  made 
two  legislatures  because  England  seemed  to  have  two ;  but 
made  them  equal,  not  knowing  that  in  England  the  two 
were  not  equaL  lliey  supposed  England  was  really  governed 
by  the  king ;  so,  having  knocked  down  George  III.  they  set 
up  a  monarch  much  more  powerful,  who  t<Kday  under  the 
name  of  president  possesses  more  power  than  any  throne 
on  earth.  They  formed  a  Senate,  able  to  defeat  the  popular 
House.  . 

THE  PBBSIDEKT  A  BEAL  HONABCH. 

The  Senate  is  a  peerage  of  states,  in  which  New  Tork  has 
no  more  power  than  states  hardly  larger  than  some  of  its 
counties.  This  anomaly  was  advocated  on  the  ground  that 
in  England  boroughs  of  a  few  hundred  voters  had  equal 
representation  with  others  of  many  thousands.  The  old 
monstrosity,  now  the  extinct  "  rotten  borough  "  system,  was 
here  actually  raised  into  a  constitutional  principle.  Com- 
Diand  of  the  army  and  navy,  there  nominally  lodged  in  the 
crown,  was  really  lodged  with  the  American  monarch,  so 
that  he  may  slip  from  his  civil  to  his  military  throne,  and 
rule  by  martial  law.  This  powerful  monarch  is  not  elected 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  but  of  the  States  sepa- 
rately, through  electors  proportioned  to  their  members  of  Con« 
gress.  Consequently,  asNew  Tork  has  the  greatest  number  of 
electors,  the  monarch  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  l:  chosen  by 
one  State.  The  present  President  got  a  trifling  majority  in 
New  York,  and  was  elected.  Mr.  CleVeland  received  some 
100.000  majority  of  votes  in  the  nation,  and  was  defeated.  A 
popular  superstition  calls  that  the  Great  Republic.  Since  the 
electors  ceased  to  be  real  electors,  as  the  constitution  intended, 
and  became  mere  messenger-boys  carrying  votes  they  never 
cast,  this  government  is  not  so  republican  as  the  English  has 
now  become. 

SLATEBY  ONE  BESULT  OF  THB  BEVOLUTION. 

Even  at  its  best  our  hasty  constitution  gave  new  lease  to  an 
England  discredited  at  home,  and  a  new  lease  to  slavery, 
which  had  been  decayiug.  Slavery  entered  its  new  stronghold, 
and  ruled  America  for  generations ;  had  it  not  lost  its  head  and 
assailed  its  own  stronghold,  it  might  be  ruling  still.  Our  much 
eulogised  constitution,  by  its  compromise  with  slavery,  cost 
America  a  million  lives  and  a  billion  of  money.  And  all  of 
those  evils,  involving  a  steady  degradation  of  our  politics, 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  America  got  its  independence  not  by 


evolution — which  would  have  surely  secured  it,  reaving  Eng- 
land its  friend— but  by  revolution,  which  made  England  its 
enemy;  necessitating  a  premature,  crude,  military  union; 
preventing  the  mature  discussion  and  development  which 
could  have  made  the  constitution  an  advance  in  political 
civilisation  instead  of  a  retrogression.  When  our  fathers  had 
swept  English  authority  out  of  the  country,  they  had  not 
swept  political  superstitions,  monarchical  notions,  out  of  it ; 
so  they  re-throned  in  their  garnished  habitation  the  defects 
of  the  system  they  had  fought. 

IN  PBAISE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTIOK. 

By  argument,  petition,  parliamentary  influence,  England 
has  secured  something  like  republican  government  under  its 
mask  of  monarchy. 

The  United  States  monarch  is  able  to  transfer  office  from 
his  opponents  to  his  supporters.  He  is  powerful  because  he 
is  removed  every  four  years.  He  can  claim  that  the 
nation  has  freshly  given  him  all  that  power.  The  English 
sovereign  has  no  political  power  at  all.  The  nation  is 
govemeid  by  responsible  ministers.  The  president  may  snap  his 
fingers  at  a  parliamentary  majority ;  the  English  executive 
may  be  dismissed  in  a  night.  In  a  monarchy  all  classes  are 
interested  to  reduce  a  power  which  only  one  family  can  enjoy ; 
but  under  a  presidency  all  are  anxious  to  enhance  the  power 
of  an  office  to  which  tdl  may  aspire,— especially  where  it  is 
renewed  every  four  years  by  an  electoral  revolution. 

In  England  other  antiquated  things  have  subserved  pro- 
gress. For  the  very  reason  that  hereditary  legislation  is 
anomalous,  antiquated,  the  peers  became  weak ;  the  "  upper  " 
house  became  "  under*"  by  an  evolution  that  had  been  im- 
possible had  it  been  elective.  But  in  this  very  irresponsibility 
to  the  popular  vote  lay  that  independence  of  popularity 
which  gives  their  House  weight  as  a  debating  and  revising 
body.  A  further  step  in  evolution,  which  should  determine 
the  exact  number  of  times  that  the  Lords  might  reject  a 
measure,  after  which  its  passage  through  the  Commons  would 
make  it  law,  might  make  the  peers  a  useful  body  in  checking 
popular  passion  and  haste. 


A  PROPOSED  MISSIONARY  EXHIBITION. 

A  BCEMBEB  of  the  Staff  of  the  Baltimore  American 
has  proposed  that  a  missionary  exhibit  should  be  one  of 
t^e  features  of  the  Chicago  Exhibition 

It  is  proposed  to  exhibit  the  idols  of  the  world  by  speci- 
mens, casts,  and  photographs,  the  work  of  missionary  publish- 
ing houses,  medical  missionaries,  and  industrial  schools,  and 
the  mission  stations  and  missionaries  connected  therewith. 
The  exposition  would  include  mission  work  at  home  and 
abroad  in  all  its  branches.  The  harems  of  Turkey  and  the 
zenanas  of  India ;  the  alphabets  and  literature  of  missionary 
lands,  customs,  and  manners ;  Buddhist  praying  wheels,  and 
models  of  Juggernaut's  car,  and  the  fanes  and  shrines  of  idol 
gods ;  monkey  temples  of  Benares,  charms,  etc.,  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  eye ;  and  the  contrast  between  what  w<ls  and 
what  U  will  be  rendered  as  complete  as  possible  by  the 
models  of  Christian  villages  over  against  those  which  the 
Gospel  has  not  yet  lifted  to  a  higher  level. 

In  connection  with  this  may  be  noted  a  scheme  for  the 
celebration  of  the  nineteenth  centenary  of  Christianity 
by  holding  every  ten  years  during  the  twentieth  centufy 
a  World's  Chautauqua  Assembly  on  the  centennial  groundisi 
at  Jerusalem.  All  parties  acknowledging  the  three  oldest 
creeds  should  have  a  right  to  be  represented,  and  all 
languages  in  which  the  gospel  is  preached  should  be 
heard  there.  From  every  nation  and  people  there  should 
be  at  least  one  man,  and  all  idols  superseded  by  the 
gospel  should  be  shown  as  trophies.  If  this  scheme  is 
carried  out  it  will  be  more  than  ever  necessary  that  the 
Turkish  Empire  should  be  preserved  in  existenee,  if  only 
that  a  strong  body  of  neutral  troops  should  be  available,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  assembled  Christians  from  breaking 
each  other's  heads.  It  is  difficult  now  ;  what  it  would  be 
at  each  decennial  deniona^t^fj^g^js^o  ca{i^(l)Q[^ 
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THE  FEDERATION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  •  SPEAKING 
WORLD. 

A  PROTEST  BY  PROF£SSOR  FREEMAN. 

Is  the  July  number  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Scottish 
Geographical  Society,  Professor  A.  Freeman  discusses 

Britannic  Federation,"  and  points  out  the  political  and 
physical  basis  of  national  unity.  He  is  quite  right  in 
pointing  out,  in  his  usual  vigorous  and  lucid  style,  that  Im- 
perial Federation  is  an  absurdity  when  used  by  those 
who  are  really  aiming  at  the  federation  of  all  English- 
speaking  people.  Bat  after  all  this  criticism  advances 
tne  matter  very  little.  What  is  more  serious  is  his  con- 
tention that  the  colonies  have  no  sentiment  for  each  other, 
and  that  the  only  tie  which  binds  them  together  is  their 
relations  with  the  mother  country.  When  we  point  out 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  Canada  should  not 
care  as  much  for  Australia  as  Colorado  does  for 
Florida,  he  replies  that  mere  continuity  of  territory 

{)roduces  interests  common  to  all,  that  is  to  say,  that 
)ecause  a  man  can  walk  from  San  Francisco  to  Boston, 
Cali^rnians  and  New  Englanders  have  more  interests  in 
common  than  South  Africans  and  Australians.  But  that 
assertion  is  surely  due  to  the  old  fallacy  that  the  sea  is  a 
divider  instead  of  a  uniter  of  peoples.  Nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  transit  by  sea,  measured  by  cash,  which, 
after  all,  is  a  great  standard  of  measurement  when  material 
interests  are  in  question,  is  much  cheaper  than  transit  by 
land.  Our  Empire  may  be  only  half  baked,  and  in  a  very 
straggling  condition,  but  that  it  exists  at  all  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  ocean  highway  enables  us  in  our  island 
home  to  communicate  at  an  almost  aominal  rate  with  our 
colonies  at  the  other  end  of  the  worla.  Just  imagine  if 
every  bale  of  goods  that  went  to  Australia  had  to  travel 
overland  the  whole  way !  Another  point  of  Mr.  Free- 
man's contention  is  that  a  federal  executive  would  bd  much 
more  likely  to  meddle  in  the  state  of  affairs  than  the 
present  Colonial  Office.  That  is  an  assertion  to  which 
ciid  experience  of  the  United  States  supplies  a  sufficient 
answer.  Mr.  Freeman's  strongest  point  is  that  federation 
would  destroy  the  authority  of  Imperial  Parliament : — 

Does  every  one  who  talks  about  federation,  **  Imperial," 
'  Britannic,"  or  any  other,  always  think  what  any  kind  of 
federation  means  as  regards  the  Parliament  of  Great  Dntpin  ? 
Make  Great  Britain  a  member,  make  England  anc^.  .Scot- 
land separate  members,  of  a  Britannic  Confedcmticn.  The 
powers  of  the  British,  English,  Scottish  Pi.rUf.Tnfjrf  Trill  at 
once  cease  to  be  boundless;  they  will  be  ci*  do?r-n  to  the 
measure  of  sach  powers  as  the  Federal  Constitution  m.iy  !cave 
to  each  of  the  several  States.  The  British,  English,  Scottish 
Parliament  will  sink  to  the  level  of  the  Legislature  o. 
Delaware  or  the  Grand  Council  of  Zag.  Are  we  isady 
for  this  ?  I  can  speak  for  one  man  only.  I  am  no  lover 
of  "  empire  ** ;  I  am  not  anxious  for  my  country  to  exercise 
lordihip  over  other  lands,  EngUsh  •  speaking  or  other- 
wise. But  I  will  not,  as  far  as  one  man  can  hinder  it,  have 
my  country  ruled  over  by  any  other  power,  even  by  a  power 
in  which  my  country  itself  has  a  voice.  If  it  is  proposed 
that  the  great  and  historic  assembly  which  King  Edward 
called  into  being  in  1295  shall  keep  its  six  hundredth  anni- 
voriary  by  sinking  to  the  level  of  the  Legislature  of  a  canton 
of  a  Britannic  Confederation,  then  I  shall  be  driven,  however 
much  against  the  grain,  to  Ztim  Jingo  and  sing,  **Rule 
Uritannia." 

Mr.  Freeman  had  better  take  to  practising  **Rule 
Britannia  "  betimes,  oivo  even  this  will  not  save  him.  If 
we  have  to  choose  between  the  alternative  of  a  little 
England  and  a  Federated  English-speaking  world,  the 
party  which  he  crils  .Vin'^o  'ui  much  more  likely  to  accept 
federation  than  tne  party  which,  five  years  ago,  tried 
to  g^ve  Home  Rule  to  Ireland,  not  so  much  to  extend 
the  foundations  of  the  Empire  as  to  fling  off  a  burden. 


THE  MAKING  OF  GERMANY. 

There  is  a  good  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for 
July  on  the  **  Making  of  Germany,"  which  is  interesting, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  subject,  but  also  because  of  the 
ideas  which  it  suggests  as  to  what  is  needed  to  make  the 
English-speaking  world,  which  at  present,  stands  almost 
as  much  in  need  of  unification  as  Germany  did  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  At  the  beginning  of  last  century, 
Germany  was  divided  into  three  hundred  sovereign 
territories,  of  which  eighty  were  not  of  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  miles  in  extent.  The  reviewer  asks  how  has  the 
chaos  become  cosmos,  which  now  exists.  What  creative 
power  worked  this  miracle  ?  He  answers  his  own  question 
as  follows  : — 

The  primordial  fount  of  being  is  that  Logos,  Intellectus, 
Vernunft,  Reason,  which  is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  Divine. 
That  it  is  that  has  built  up  the  great  Teutonic  nation.  The 
political  unity,  so  recently  wrought  with  blood  and  iron,  is 
but  the  symbol  and  the  pledge  of  the  intellectual,  the  moraU 
the  spiritual  unity  achieved  by  thought.  It  is  the  outward 
visible  sign  of  the  national  con<tciousne8S  which  has  been 
called  into  existence  by  an  illustrious  succession  of  thinkers 
from  the  days  of  Leibnitz  to  our  own  day. 

The  real  makers  of  Germany  are  the  philosophers  and 
poets  at  whom  we  have  briefly  glanced,  and  the  smaller  men 
who  sat  at  their  feet  and  disseminated  their  teaching.  With 
Leibnitz  the  line  of  "  light  and  leading  "  begins.  In  Lessing 
we  salute  the  first  German  classic.  Goethe  and  Schiller 
create  a  literature  which  is  the  common  heritage  and  price^ 
less  treasure  of  the  Fatherland,  binding  it  m  intellectual 
solidarity.  Kant  establishes  the  ethical  unity  of  his  country 
upon  the  adamantine  foundation  of  the  transcendental 
morality.  Hegel  supplies  the  cohesive  doctrine  of  political 
science,  and  exhibits  the  type  of  the  State  in  which  the  men 
of  action  were  to  complete  the  unifying  work  of  the  men  of 
thought. 

When  the  poets  and  philosophers  had  done  their  work 
Prussia  undertook  to  fulfil  their  prophecies,  and  Stein, 
who  was  dominated  by  the  idea  of  the  duty  which  men 
owed  to  their  country,  evoked  the  moral  force  which 
unified  Germany.  The  reviewer  concludes  as  follows  : — 
What  is  a  nation  ?  "  From  the  point  of  view  of  history,  a 
nation  is  the  development  of  a  race  by  various  processes  of 
expansion.  Consanguinity  is  its  starting-point.  Local  con- 
tiguity, community  of  language,  and  common  political  insti- 
tutions are  conspicuous  among  its  actual  conditions.  But  t  he 
real  principle  of  its  unity  is  spiritual.  Consciousness  is  realised 
only  in  corporate  existence.  No  doubt  a  common  religious 
creed  and  cult  afford  the  best  expression  of  that  community 
of  thought  and  will  which  constitute  a  nation.  The  '  com- 
plete union  of  Church  and  State"  cannot  be  realised  in  an  age 
of  religions  disunity  such  as  this.  And  that  being  so,  the 
best  substitute  for  itr  is  a  common  morality,  based  upon  the 
only  possible  foundation  of  supersensuous  truth.  Such  a 
morality,  if  not  capable,  like  religion,  of  being  embodied  in  a 
polity,  and  in  outward  acts  of  worship,  yet  permeates  rhe 
manners  and  forms  the  character  of  a  people.  Germany  p  as- 
sesses it.  Germany  possesses,  too,  a  common  tongue,  a  com- 
mon literature,  common  traditions,  common  aspirations;  a 
patriot  army  where  every  man  must  serve  his  country  and 
receive  the  priceless  blessing  of  military  discipline ;  political 
institutions  which  afford  orderly  expression  to  popular  senti- 
ment, and  guarantee  to  all  a  rational  amount  of  individual 
freedom:  and  a  royal  house— true  kings  of  men— in  which 
the  national  life  is  centred  and  expressed.  This  is  what 
Germany— a  century  ago  so  chaotic  and  impotent — has  now 
become  ;  "  whole  in  herself,  a  common  good  **  to  her  children ; 
a  bulwark  of  law  and  order  among  peoples  given  over  to 
"  anarchy  and  self-govemmenHi>y  the  basest;^  **a  noble  and. 
puissant  nation."^jgj^j^3^  by  VjOOglC 
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HAS  QUAKERISM  A  FUTURE? 

TES,  SAYS  THE  **  EDINBURGH  BBVIBW." 

This  subject  furnishes  the  text  for  an  interesting  article 
in  the  Edinbiargh  RevieWy  the  writer  examining  the  condi- 
tiions  of  religious  vitaUty  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the 
^ct,  and  the  grounds  for  forecasting  an  increased  vitaUty 
in  the  future. 

The  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  **  inner  light,"  says 
the  reviewer,  has  engendered  a  spirit  of  self-assertion  and 
independence,  making  Quakerism  a  protest  aUke  against 
the  ecclesiastical  tyranny  of  the  Laudian  High  Church 
party  and  the  spiritual  oppression  of  the  Independents 
^d  Presbyterians. 

Itxefased  the  authority  of  the  priest,  but  it  refused  no  less 
decisively  the  self -arrogated  claim  of  the  presbyter,  old 
priest  writ  large,"  as  no  one  discerned  more  clearly  than 
Oeorge  Fox.  It  equalised,  though  in  a  wild,  haphazard 
iashion,  the  claims  of  aspirants  to  become  religious  teachers. 
Instead  of  external  qualifications  and  secular  accomplish- 
tneats,  all  that  the  genuine  evangelist  needed  was  a  develop- 
ment of  that  inward  illumination  he  had  in  common  with  all 
men. 

Quakerism  has  stimulated,  if,  indeed,  it  did  not 
originate,  juster  and  loftier  conceptions  of  the  equality  of 
^  men  before  God,  and  from  those  principles  sprang 
^hose  humanitarian  and  philanthropic  truths  to  which  the 
B'rieads  have  given  so  practical  an  application  in  the  his- 
gtory  of  social  reform. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  Quakers  largely  increased,  and  numLered  in 
England  some  66,000  strong,  but  soon  after  that  period 
visioly  declined. 

To  the  spiritual  unrest,  the  many-sided  burning  enthusiasm, 
of  the  seventeenth  century  succeeded,  in  due  course,  the 
lassitude  and  coldness  of  the  eighteenth.  It  was  not  that 
the  church  wanted  apostles.  George  Fox  had  followers  as 
zealous  and  unwearied  as  himself,  but  the  time  was  not  pro- 
pitious. The  religious  and  political  environmen  t  had  changed. 
In  a  heartless  and  sceptical  age  like  that  which  followed  the 
Hestoration,  appeals  to  religious  impulses  and  sensibilities 
vnere  necessarily  "  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable."  The  harp- 
•etrings  had  no  longer  their  old  tension,  and  the  tones  that 
feebly  vibrated  from  the  relaxed  strings  were  but  dissonant 
<echoes  of  their  former  high-strained  music. 

Since  1860  there  has  been  a  slow  but  steady  increase 
in  the  statistics  of  membership.  Taking  the  last  ten 
years,  in  1881  there  were  14,981  members,  in  1890  they 
liad  advanced  to  15,961.  Throughout  the  world,  Ireland 
Mith  2,687  members  is  not  increasing,  but  in  Canada  with 
1,109  adherents  progress  is  being  made.  The  United 
estates  contain  81,000  Friends,  who  are  much  subdivided. 
In  their  Sunday  schools  in  England  and  Wales  there 
;are: — Adult  scholars,  22,735;  junior,  12,154;  taught  in 
199  schools  by  1,900  teachers.  Foreign  mission  work  is 
A\ao  carried  on  successfully  by  the  Friends  of  England  and 
America  in  India,  China,  Madagascar,  and  Syria. 

As  to  the  future  possibilities  of  Quakerism,  the  writer 
i^hinks  that: — 

Summing  up  this  portion  of  our  subject,  the  credenda  of 
the  Quakers,  if  we  may  be  allowed  su  2h  a  term,  may  roughly 
be  described  as  general  beliefs  of  emju/elical  Protestantism, 
partly  determined,  partly  tnodijied,  by  the  central 
.doetriiie  of  the  inner  light.  The  distinguishing  marks 
<»f  Quakerism  in  comparison  with  other  Christian  com- 
manities  seem  to  be  these :  that  they  lay  greater  stress  on 
-spiritual  freedom,  and  they  provide  greater  scope  for  spon- 
taneity in  religious  feeling  and  its  devout  expression.  Unless 
are  mistaken,  these  characteristics  mark  tendencies  dis- 
cernible in  much  of  our  current  religious  thought  In 
every  direction  we  seem  able  to  detect  a  growing  impatience 
^f  excessive  dogma  on  the  purely  speculative  points  of  the 


Christian  creed,  a  higher  estimate  of  spiritual  liberty,  the 
need  of  greater  flexibUity  in  formal  modes  of  devotion.  So 
far,  therefore,  from  modern  Quakerism  being  out  of  touch 
with  other  churches  and  bodies  of  Christians,  it  would  rather 
seem  as  if  here,  just  as  in  the  field  of  philanthropy  and 
human  amelioration,  the  Quakers  have  been  the  first  to 
indicate  courses  and  forecast  directions  and  energies  which 
other  Christians  have  in  time  found  it  expedient  to  follow 
and  adopt. 

The  writer  thus  concludes  : — 

A  further  point  in  which  the  auspices  seem  favourable  to 
at  least  a  sympathetic  consideration  of  the  claims  of 
neo-Quakerism  is  the  growing  tendency  to  cherish  simplicity 
and  refinement  as  the  highest  characteristics  of  ^eligiou^♦ 
culture.  The  lofty  position  which  Quakers  have  attained 
in  the  commercial,  the  scientific,  and  the  political  world 
has  often  been  remarked,  as  well  as  the  undeniable  fact 
that  the  numbers  of  those  who  have  attained  such  dis- 
tinction have  been  unusually  great  in  reference  to  the 
sum  total  of  the  sect ;  but  it  has  not  been  so  universally 
noticed  that  these  distinctions  have  been  acquired,  not 
by  ambitious  and  ostentatious  self-seeking,  but  by  the  silent, 
unobtrusive  manifestations  of  lives  directed  by  simplicity  and 
integrity.   

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  BIRMINGHAM. 

FROM  A  FRENCH  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

Provinciax  England,  so  little  known  thirty  years  ago, 
is  becoming  an  interesting  fact  to  our  neighboiu*s  across 
the  ChannS.  lie  sympathetic  description  of  Birming- 
ham, which  is  given  in  the  liemie  des  Deux  M  01  ides 
for  July,  by  M.  Max  Leclerc,  under  the  title  of  "  A 
Tour  in  England,"  is  indicative  of  the  intelligent 
appreciation  with  which  some  of  the  best  elements  of 
Enghsh  hfe  are  regarded  in  France.  **  A  Well-Governed 
Republic"  is  the  sub-title  which  M.  Leclerc  has  given  to 
his  sketch,  and  aftertracing,  with  many  statistics,  a  history 
of  the  rise  of  the  great  manufacturing  centre,  its  system  of 
municipal  government,  its  education,  its  heidth,  its  public 
institutions,  the  solidarity  of  interests  which  exists  between 
the  various  sections  of  i  s  society,  the  public  spirit  by 
which  the  whole  community  is  animated,  he  concludes  as 
follows : — 

It  seems  to  me  th^t  I  have  now  said  enough  to  juitify  my 
title.  Birmingham  is  a  veritable  little  republic  in  the  heart 
of  a  monarchy,  ani  a  well-governed  republic.  Municipal 
life  circulates  there  in  full  tide ;  liberty  has  no  apparent 
limits.  The  commune  is  all-powerful;  it  aflirms  ii»  omni- 
potence, but  does  not  abuse  it.  It  constructs  munici^wil 
monuments  which  would  be  a  challenge,  if  ihere  wert 
any  one  to  challenge;  but  in  Birmingham,  as  in  all  Englisa 
towns,  there  are  as  few  as  possible  of  the  visible  representa- 
tions of  the  central  power  ;  nowhere  is  there  any  trace  ot 
tutelajre  of  mistrust  from  above,  or  of  a  trammel  upon 
these  free  men;  they  have  been  treated  Uke  reasonable 
beings,  and  they  act  as  such.  Is  it  not  strange,  in  a  towu 
of  500  000  inhabitants,  to  meet  with  no  administrative  offices, 
no  prefecture  peopled  with  scribblers  sent  down  from  the 
capital  no  officials,  no  permanent  tribunals*/  In  Birmingham 
men  judge  each  other,  they  bring  up  and  instruct  their 
children  as  they  please,  they  nurse  their  sick  according 
to  their  own  ideas,  they  plan  and  lay  out  their  streets  as  they 
want  them.  I  assure  you  they  are  excellent  republicans  ;  the 
name  alone  is  wanting,  but  they  have  the  thing  and  that 
suffices.   They  are  wise*  men. 

When  French  opinion  has  ixiMj  realised  the  effects  of 
free  institutions  upon  our  towns,  it  will  perhaps  become 
more  reconciled  to  our  system  of  colonial  government.  It 
is  not  in  England  alone  but  throughout  the  British 
Empire  that  the  English  race  proposes  to  itself  to  mul- 
tiply little  republics  in  all  but  nameou  the  model  ot  Bur- 
mingham  and  ite  sister^ove.ns.^  GOOglC 
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HOW  TO  TAX  DEAD  MEN'S  PROPERTY. 

AND  WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  THB  PROCEEDS. 

In  the  Narth  Amoncan  Heview  for  J uly  Prof.  Richard 
T.  Ely,  in  a  paper  entitled  "The  Inheritance  of 
Property,"  auminariaes  the  chief  things  required  to 
bring  about  an  improved  society  in  the  United  States  as 
follows : — 

i^>«^— Education  in  its  broadest  sense,  inciading  kinder- 
gartens, manual  training,  technical  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities. 

Second— The  abolition  of  private  monopoly,  and  the  sub- 
stitution therefor  of  public  ownership  and  management  of 
all  those  enterprises  which  are  by  nature  monopolies,  like 
railway,  gas,  and  electric  lighting  businesses,  telegraphs, 
telephones,  etc. 

Third— A  reform  of  the  laws  of  inheritance, 

A  PROPOSED  REFORM  OP  THE  DEATH  DUTIES. 

Under  the  last  head  he  sets  forth  as  a  good  basis  of  dis- 
cussion Prof.  Bluntschli's  ideas,  which  are  as  follows  : — 

First,  the  share  of  a  child  is  not  to  be  taxed  unless  it 
exceeds  $24,000,  but  of  any  excess  above  $24,000  the 
local  political  unit  (which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  will 
hereafter  c^  town  in  every  case)  shall  receive  10  per  cent. 
If  the  share  of  a  child  exceeds  $120,000,  the  state  shall 
receive  of  the  excess  above  $120,000  a  child's  share. 

Second,  if  the  estate  falls  to  parents  or  grandparents  of  the 
decedent,  the  town  is  to  receive  a  share  of  5  per  cent,  of  the 
estate,  provided  the  share  of  a  single  ancestor  is  more  than 
$2,400  but  does  not  exceed  $12,000,  and  10  per  cent,  of  the 
excess  of  a  share  over  $12,000.  If  the  share  of  a  single 
ancestor  exceeds  $24,000,  the  State  receives  a  share  equal  to 
10  per  cent,  of  the  surplus. 

Third,  thd  brothers  and  sisters,  and  children  of  brothers 
and  sisters,  of  decedents  are  to  be  treated,  so  far  as  inherit- 
ance goes,  like  parents  and  grandparents. 

Fourth,  if  the  heirs  of  the  decedent  are  descended  from 
grandparents,  but  not  from  the  same  parents — that  is  to  say, 
it  they  are  cousins,  aunts,  and  uncles — the  town  is  to  be 
entitled  to  a  share  of  ten  per  cent,  of  thj  estate  if  this 
exceeds  $2,400  and  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  excess  of  the 
estate  above  $12,000.  If  the  estate  exceeds  $24,000, 
twenty  per  cent  of  this  excess  to  go  to  the  state,  and  not  to 
the  town. 

Fifth,  if  the  heirs  of  the  decedent  are  descended  from 
common  great-grandparents,  but  not  from  common  grand- 
parents or  parents,  the  share  of  the  town  is  to  be  twenty  per 
cent,  if  the  estate  exceeds  $2,400  and  thirty  per  cent,  of 
the  excess  above  $12,000;  and  if  the  estate  exceeds 
$24,000,  the  state  is  to  receive  thirty  per  cent  of  this 

Sixth,  if  the  decedent  has  no  relatives  near  enough  to  be 
descended  from  common  great  grandparents,  the  estate  is  to 
fall  to  the  town  if  it  does  not  exceed  in  value  $12,000, 
but  if  the  value  is  greater  than  this,  the  entire  surplus  above 
$12,000  is  to  fall  to  the  state. 

Seventh,  if  the  decedent  leaves  a  husband  or  wife,  the 
survivor  is  to  have  a  life  interest  in  the  share  of  the  town  or 
state. 

HOW  TO  USB  THB  NEW  TAXES. 

The  use  to  be  made  of  the  funds  acquired  by  the  taxation 
of  inheritances,  and  by  establishing  the  co-heirship  of  town 
and  state,  must  vary  according  to  time  and  place.  There 
are,  however,  many  uses  which  suggest  themselves.  In 
cases  of  cities,  towns,  and  States  weighed  down  with 
debt,  the  payment  of  bonds  would  be  an  excellent  employ- 
ment of  the  funds.  In  case  taxes  are  extraordinarily  high 
and  are  weighing  down  industry,  the  tax-rate  might  be 
reduced. 

The  States  of  the  Union,  and  many  of  the  towns,  ought  to 
go  into  forestry,  purchasing  large  tracts  of  land,  especially 
on  mountains  and  along  river  courses,  and  covering  these 
with  trees.  States  and  cities  have  allowed  the  ownership  of 
valuable  public  works  to  slip  away  from  them  into  the  hands 


of  private  corporations.  Waterworks,  gasworks,  street-car 
lines,  and  the  like  might  be  purchased  and  operated  at  cost. 
All  great  cities  require  a  large  number  of  parks,  especially  of 
small  parks  in  the  crowded  sections.  There  are  many  cities 
which  ought  to  buy  slums  and  tear  down  the  houses  in  them. 

School  funds  ought  to  be  increased  until  they  become 
great  enough,  with  the  aid  of  current  taxation,  to  provide 
the  entire  population  with  the  best  educational  faciuties  of 
every  sort,  including  manual  training,  kindergartens,  public 
libraries,  universities,  industrial  museums,  art-galleries,  and 
the  like.  It  would  be  especially  desirable  to  improve  the 
schools  in  the  rural  conmmnities,  establishing  good  high- 
schools  wherever  the  population  is  sufficient  to  furnish 
them  with  pupils.  Good  schools  in  the  country  districts 
would  tend  to  keep  people  in  the  country,who  go  to  the  cities  to 
educate  their  children.  It  is  desirable  to  nu^e  the  country 
pleasanter  and  more  attractive  as  a  place  of  abode.  Another 
fund  may  be  suggested  as  suitable  to  be  accumulated  out  of 
property  inherited  by  the  State  and  town,  and  that  would  be 
a  highway  fund,  designed  to  help  to  improve  the  streets  and 
roads  of  the  State.  The  income  of  this  fund  could  be  distri- 
buted to  towns  and  counties  in  such  a  manner  as  to  encourage 
them  in  the  improvement  of  roads  and  streets. 

AN  IDEA  THAT  WILL  "  CATCH  ON." 

If  once  this  idea  got  hold  of  the  public  mind  we  should 
hear  a  great  deal  more  discussion  about  the  death  duties 
than  we  do  at  present.  Bluntschli's  idea  at  bottom  is 
that  when  rich  men  die  a  good  largo  proportion  of  their 
inheritance  should  be  divided  among  the  poor,  or,  rather, 
should  be  used  in  providing  for  the  poor  institutions 
which  they  are  unable  to  provide  for  themselves.  That 
idea  msky  take  hold  in  England  yet,  and  when  it  does 
there  will  be  a  good  deal  more  interest  taken  in  politics 
than  is  likely  to  be  the  case  so  long  as  the  two  parties 
differ  as  tweedledum  does  from  tweedledee. 


WHAT  WILL  BE  THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  EIGHT 
HOURS  DAY? 

Professor  J.  E.  C.  Munro,  who  writes  the  first  article 
in  the  current  number  of  the  Economic  Journal,  discusses 
the  probable  effect  of  the  eight-hour  day  on  the  production 
of  c'j&l  and  the  wages  of  the  miners.  The  professor  may 
be  a  great  economist,  but  he  is  not  a  great  writer.  When  you 
turn  over  page  after  page  it  seems  to  be  clear  enough,  but 
the  net  result  is  that  no  very  definite  impression  is  left  on 
one's  mind.  Bis  chief  point  is  that  in  1872  the  eight-hour 
day  was  virtually  established  in  this  country  in  our  coal 
mines,  and  the  net  result  was  that  the  average  output  per 
man  diminished  by  about  eighteen  tons  a  year,  which  is 
between  five  and  six  per  cent.  This,  however,  was  not 
due  to  the  shortening  of  the  hours  ;  many  new  men  flocked 
to  the  mines  who  were  unskilled,  old  pits  were  re-opened 
and  new  pits  were  sunk.  After  the  period  of  prosperity 
passed  and  wages  fell,  the  miners  elected  to  ler^hen  their 
hours  rather  than  diminish  their  earnings.  The  miners, 
therefore,  have  the  greatest  possible  interest  in  maintain- 
ing the  individual  output.  If  prices  do  not  rise,  the 
miner  must,  to  gain  the  same  wage  in  the  shorter  day, 
send  as  much  coal  to  the  surface  as  he  did  before,  and 
hence  he  will  have  the  strongest  possible  motive  to  save 
time  from  the  hours  allowed  for  meals,  to  use  a  faster 
stroke,  to  idle  less,  and  even  to  increase  if  necessary  the 
average  number  of  days  he  works  in  the  week  in  order  to 
realise  his  standard.  If  the  total  output  be  maintained 
there  will  be  no  rise  in  price,  and  no  disadvantage  as 
regards  the  foreigner ;  if  the  output  per  miner  be  main- 
tained there  will  be  no  increase  in  the  cost  of  production. 
As  regards  wages,  if  the  total  output  and  the  output  per 
miner  be  maintained,  wages  w^  not  be  footed  by  the 
reduction  in  hours^.^.^.^^  GOOglC 
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university  extension  in  AMERICA. 

BY  PKOF.  H.  B.  ADAMS. 

Few  more  remarkable  illustrations  are  afforded  us  of 
the  enormous  importance  of  the  intercommunication  of 
ideas  and  of  information  between  those  who  are  in  concert, 
than  the  story  of  the  growth  of  the  great  modem  move- 
ment for  democratising  the  universities.  The  way  in 
which  the  University  Extension  movement,  after  taking 
root  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  sprang  up  on  the  other  side, 
shows  how  much  may  be  done  when  the  much-to-be-de- 
sired return  of  the  best  that  is  attained  by  those  who 
are  working  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
people  is  made  up  and  rendered  universally  accessible. 
Professor  Herbert  B.  Adams,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, in  the  last  number  of  the  American  Edition  of  the 
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PBOF.  ADAMS,  OF  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVKBSITY. 

Review  of  Reviews,  has  told  at  great  length  the  story  of 
the  way  in  which  the  University  Extension  movement 
began  in  .  England  and  was  afterwards  carried  over 
to  America. 

To  the  author  of  this  article  was  unanimously  awarded, 
at  the  Albany  Convocation,  July  10th,  the  Regents'  prize 
of  one  hundred  dollars  offered  on  behalf  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  best  printed  contribu- 
tion to  the  subject.  A  summary  of  his  paper  appears 
in  Hdp,  describing  the  English  method  of  democratising 
the  Universities,  and  giving  his  account  of  the  way  in 
which  that  method  was  introduced  into  the  States. 

Professor  Herbert  B.  Adams  also  write'=»  on  the  same 
subject  in  the  Foruin  for  J uly.   He  sayb 

Americans  have  already  advanced  one  step  further  than  has 
the  mother  country,  for  New  York  has  provided  for  a  State 
system  of  University  Extension.  Into  this  vast  field  wiU 
soonenter  the  new  University  of  Chicago. 


OUR  HELPERS  AND  THEIR  SERVICE. 

The  publication  of  the  first  article  in  the  series  of 
reports  from  our  Helpers  as  to  the  best  institutions  in 
their  own  localities  appears  m  the  current  number  of 
Help,  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Eberli,  who  describes  the 
school  accommoiiation  provided  by  a  small  Swiss  town  for 
the  education  of  its  children.  Bv  degrees  I  hope  we  shall 
be  able  to  collect  the  materials  for  framing  a  normal 
standard  of  necessities  of  civilisation  which  can  be 
written  up  before  the  eyes  of  all  men,  so  that  every  com- 
munitjr  mav  know  the  best  that  has  been  attained  in 
supplying  the  wants  of  man  by  various  associated  efforts 
of  numan  activity. 

I  am  requested  to  ask  all  those  who  mav  be  interested 
in  the  formation  of  a  local  association  of  Helpers  in  Leeds 
to  communicate  with  our  local  secretary  of  the  Helpers 
in  Leeds,  namely,  Mr,  J.  A.  Haywood,  14,  Mosdale  Street, 
Hunslet  Road,  Leeds. 

Our  Helper  at  Londonderry,  Mr.  Joseph  Edwards, 
desires  me  to  state,  for  the  information  of  those  who  may 
be  passing  throujgh  the  northern  Seagate  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  their  way  to  or  from  the  Sfew  World,  that  he 
will  be  very  glad  to  be  of  any  service  that  he  can  to 
readers  of  the  Review  op  Reviews.  His  address  is  41, 
Great  James  Street. 

Mr.  Edwards  has  kindly  undertaken  to  supply  a  copy 
of  the  Review  to  em^rants  going  across  the  sea  to  a  new 
home  in  the  New  World.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  not 
only  supply  them  with  reading  matter  on  the  voyage,  but 
may  remind  them  that  wherever  they  go  they  can  never 
pass  outside  the  great  unity  of  the  English-speaking 
race. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  Bradford  Coffee  Tavern  Com- 
pany have  offered  to  place  the  upper  rooms  of  one  of  their 
establishments  in  a  populous  sUaet  at  the  disposal  of  my 
Bradford  Helpers'  Association,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
converted  into  a  social  club  on  the  lines  that  have  been 
popularised  by  Mr.  Buchanan  and  the  East  End 
Teetotums. 

Another  excellent  suggestion,  which  has  be^  made  by 
our  Gateshead  Helper,  has  been  carried  out  this  summer 
in  the  shape  of  garden  parties  for  the  workhouse  children. 
The  idea  is  one  which  is  capable  of  adoption  within  short 
range  of  a  workhouse  school,  a  garden,  or  wherever  a 
green  field  is  at  the  disposal  of  a  &ndly  heart. 


In  Harper  for  August  there  is  an  interesting  sketch  of 
the  Nihilists  in.  Paris,  by  Mr.  Rosny,*  illustrated  by 
portraits  of  Lavroff  and  other  Russian  Nihilists.  He 
gives  a  curious  account  of  Tikhomiroff,  for  whom 
Madame  Novikoff  succeeded  in  securing  a  pardon  from 
the  Russian  Government,  and  who  has  made  the  most 
emphatic  recantation  of  his  Nihilist  heresies.  Mr.  Rosny 
says : — 

The  Nihilists  hope  for  a  revolution  produced  by  means  of  a 
coup  d'etat,  and  they  esteem  that  (1)  the  present  autocracy 
is  really  weak  ;  (2)  that  the  great  towns  and  central  garrisonL 
would  suffice  to  overthrow  the  existing  order  of  things  ;  (3) 
that  the  peasant  would  remain  indifferent  or  almost  indiffe- 
rent to  t'  :s  issue  of  the  struggle,  and  would  soon  rally  to  the 
new  regime  when  he  felt  its  beneficent  effects. 

In  the  Sunday  at  Home  for  August  there  is  an  in- 
teresting article  by  a  lady,  describing  the  thirteen  months 
which  she  spent  in  a  London  Hospital.  It  gives  a  good 
and,  on  the  whole,  a  pleasant  account  of  the  treatment 
of  patients  in  the  institution. 
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WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE  FOR  THE  POOR. 

BY  MISS  OCTAVIA  HILL. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  August,  Miss  Octavia 
Hill  has  the  first  place  with  an  article  entitled  "Our 
Dealings  with  the  Poor."  The  note  of  it  is  her  desire  to 
link  the  special  work  of  viditing  the  homes  of  the  people 
with  family  Ufe.  She  says  that  her  workers,  almost  with- 
out exception,  prefer  work  in  her  houses  to  any  other 
sphere  whatever.  "  There  is  never  a  year  that  we  do  not 
increase  the  number  of  houses  under  their  charge." 
Paid  inspection,  she  thinks,  is  a  mockery,  so  she 
s  iggests  that  those  who  really  love  and  ca?e  for  the 
poor  should 

put  themselves  in  touch  with  the  homes  of  the  people  on  the 
one  haDd,  and  the  official  bodies  on  the  othei,  as  to  become 
an  ever-present,  all-pervading,  informal,  but  most  active  body 
of  volunteer  inspectors,  instinctively  noticing,  truly  record- 
ing, and  regularly  communicating  through  recognised  centres 
with  the  officials  ?  And  should  they  not  also  perform  this 
office  for  organised  volunteer  agencies,  as  well  as  for  those 
established  by  law  7  So  that  at  once  the  Poor  Law  and  the 
School  Board,  the  Sanitary  Aid  and  the  M.A.B.Y.S.,  the 
Invalid  Children's  Society,  and  many  others,  should  have 
visitors  attached  to  every  small  district  in  the  parish. 

The  establishment  in  Southwark  of  the  Women*s  Vm* 
versity  Settlement  suggested  to  her  the  desirability  ot 
drawing  up  a  sketch  of  such  district  visiting  as  would 
meet  the  modem  want.  Her  plan  is  that  visitors  do 
many  kinds  of  things  for  a  few  people,  and  not  one  thing 
for  many  people,  and  she  woula  make  the  visitor  a  kind 
of  bishop  for  the  few  people  under  her  charge  in  a  small 
district.  She  would  begin  by  collecting  their  savings  from 
door  to  door.  By  this  means  she  would  establish  an  easy 
and  natural  means  of  introduction,  from  which  she  would 
build  up  a  close  acquaintance,  and  become  a  medium  of  com- 
munication between  them  and  the  guardians,  the  school 
Board,  the  Sanitary  Aid  Committee,  and  the  vestry.  If 
once  you  have  got  a  wise  and  loving  heart  established  in 
close  personal  relations  with  a  small  number  of  families, 
you  have  got  an  arrangement  capable  of  being  utilised  to 
almost  any  extent.  Such  visitors  might  do  many  things. 
They  might  obtain  sometimes  the  management  of  the 
houses  themselves,  which  -would  enable  them  to  have 
power  as  well  as  influence.  They  could  establish  a 
Jfeiojhbourhood  Guild,  wherein  the  inhabitants  of  a  given 
locality  could  unite  together  to  raise  the  standard  ot 
physical,  moral,  and  artistic  condition  of  streets  and 
houses.  They  might  help  their  poorer  friends  to  improve 
their  temporal  j)rosperity  by  schemes  of  co-operation. 

Miss  Uill  repudiates  all  idea  of  making  a  radical  change 
ii  the  condition  of  the  people.  Here  is  what  she 
proposes : — 

It  is  but  a  feeble  effort  to  bring,  according  to  the  special 
need  of  the  moment,  one  human  being  into  near  touch  with 
others  in  their  homes ;  to  lead  the  new  and  wiser  thinkers  of 
to-day  to  occupy  themselves  not  with  the  problems  pondered 
on  in  the  study,  but  with  individuals  in  their  homes  and 
daily  life  What  the  resu.t  of  such  intercourse  will  bi  must 
depend  wholly  on  what  our  visitors  are  and  what  their  flocks 
are,  and  this  most  vary  infinitely. 


Iir  the  Asiatic  Quarterly  JReview  for  July  Sir  E.  N. 
C.  Braddon,  Agent  Greneral  for  Tasmania,  declares  that  the 
island  affjrds  an  elysian  retreat  for  those  possessed  of 
small  fixed  incomes.  You  can  live  like  a  prince  there 
on  a  thousand  a  year.  Living  is  much  cheaper  than  in 
England.  The  island  is  the  most  English  of  all  English 
possessions,  and  in  no  other  country  is  the  scenery  so 
i}*rautiful  and  the  climate  so  enjoyable. 


HOW  I  WRITE  MY  POETRY. 

BY  SIK  JLDynH  ARNOLD. 

In  CasseWs  Saturday  Journal  Sir  Edwin  .Arnold  re- 
counts to  an  interviewer  how  he  writes  his  poetry.  The 
interviewer  asked  him  if  he  did  not  find  poetry  and 
journalism  antagonistic.    He  replied  : — 

"  On  the  contrary,  the  most  poetical  place  I  know  is  Fleet 
Street.  It  differs  very  much  from  the  slopes  of  Fujisan  and 
the  beautiful  open  sea,  but  there  is  nothing  so  interesting  to 
me  as  humanity. 

My  •  Light  of  the  World '  was  commenced  at  a  tea 
house  in  Japan.  The  little  silver  pipes  were  smoking,  the 
saniisen  (Japanese  guitars)  were  playing,  and  Japanese  songs 
were  being  sung.  I  heard  one  of  my  friends  say, '  Damatte 
(be  quiet),  Dana  Sama  is  writing.*  I  was  reminded  by  that 
exclamation  that  I  had  just  put  down  on  paper  the  lyiic 
which  occurs  **  ♦he  *  Light  of  the  World ' : — 

X  e^ce  beginning  to  be, 
Deep  as  tae  ileep  of  tbe  sea, 
Wben  the  fttan  their  radiance  glaas 
la  it«  blue  trauquiility.' 

"  It  had  come  to  me  abruptly,"  resumed  Sir  Edwin  after  he 
bad  in  his  modulated  tones  recited  these  now  famous  lines, 
and  it  had  to  be  written.  I  had  been  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion, yet  it  had  suddenly  struck  me,  compelling  me  to  with- 
draw myself  for  the  moment,  and  I  was  completely  absorbed 
in  that  verse.** 

"  I  do  not,  at  any  time,  force  poetry,**  said  he.  "  I  must  be 
thoroughly  in  the  mood,  These  moods  come  imperatively, 
but  very  irregularly.  My  method  is  this :  Either  I  write  firstand 
roughly  and  on  scraps  of  paper,  or  my  daughter*  takes  it  down 
from  my  dictation— she  is  the  only  one  who  can  do  so  fur 
me — as  I  walk  up  and  down  the  room  and  smoke.  I  put  the 
rough  notes  in  my  pocket  until  the  next  day.  Then  I  read 
the  verse  over  and  over,  correct  and  copy  all  out  myself,  alter- 
ing it  very  much,  and  filling  it  up.  These  scraps  I  enter  into  a 
sort  of  day  book  or  ledger  until  the  work  is  nearly  finished. 
I  treat  the  matter  thus  compiled  as  the  rough  draft.  I  go 
over  it  myself,  polish  it,  and  transcribe  into  a  second  book, 
which  may  be  called  the  poem  itself,  but  still  in  a  rough 
state.  Then  I  copy  it  out  again,  and  finally  in  a  fair  manu- 
script for  the  printer.  Every  line  of  the  poem,  therefore, 
passes  through  my  mind  three  or  four  times.  Sometimes  the 
lines  are  importunate  and  will  be  at  once  registered.  Heading, 
smoking,  driving,  dressing  for  dinner— it  does  not  matter  how 
I  may  be  then  engaged,  the  verses  will  haunt  you,  fascinate 
you,  dance  before  your  imagination,  demanding  to  be  fixed ; 
and  you  must  catch  them  then  and  there  or  they  will  go. 
Sometimes  the  right  ideas  will  come  as  suddenly  as  if  by 
electric  message." 


Mr.  A.  E.  Stre&t,  in  Macmillan  for  August,  discussing 
the  proposal  to  extend  Westminster  Abbey  so  as  to 
accommodate  more  of  the  illustrious  dead,  sums  up  his 
view  as  follows  : — 

Give  us,  however,  a  new  refectory,  such  as  the  actual 
report  of  the  Commission  suggests,  restored  for  another  and 
higher  purpose  than  that  which  its  founders  contemplated ; 
give  us  a  Chapter  House  freed  from  accretions,  the  squalor  of 
which  can  hardly  be  matched  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any 
other  great  church  ;  and  we  shall  say  that  the  common  altar 
of  Use  and  Beauty  ha<4  been  crowned  with  an  acceptable 
offering  on  which  the  fire  from  heaven  will  not  be  called 
down  in  vain. 
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SOME  STRANGE  INSTINCTS  OF  CATTLE. 

INSAIOTY  OR  CRIME  ? 

In  LongmarCi  Magazine  for  August  Mr.  Hudson  dis- 
cusses certain  strange  instincts  in  cattle,  which  in  some 
cases  resemble  insanity  and  in  other  cases  simulate  the 
darkest  passions  of  man 

These  instincts  are • 

(1)  The  excitement  caused  by  the  smell  of  blood,  notice- 
able in  horses  and  cattle  among  our  domestic  animals,  and 
varying  greatly  in  degree,  from  an  emotion  so  slight  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible  to  the  greatest  extremes  of  rage  or 
terror. 

(2)  The  angry  excitement  roused  in  some  animals  when  a 
scarlet  or  bright  red  cloth  is  shown  to  them.  So  well  known 
is  this  apparently  insane  instinct  in  our  cattle  that  it  has 
given  rise. to  a  proverb  and  metaphor  familiar  in  a  variety  of 
forms  to  every  one. 

(3)  The  persecution  of  a  sick  or  weakly  animal  by  its  com- 
panions. 

(4)  The  sudden  deadly  fury  that  seizes  on  the  herd  or 
family  at  the  sight  of  a  companion  in  extreme  distress. 
Herbivorous  mammals  at  such  times  will  trample  and  gore 
the  distressed  one  to  death. 

Mr.  Hudson  gives  a  remarkable  account  of  the  effect  of 
blood  upon  a  herd  of  cattle  which  he  one  time  saw  in 
the  Pampas.  A  beast  had  been  killed  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  march  of  a  herd,  the  moment  they  sniffed  the 
blood  they  changed^  their  course  and  came  to  the  spot 
moving'  round  it  in  dense  masses  bellowing  continu- 
aUy:— 

The  animals  that  had  forced  their  way  into  the  centre  of 
the  mass  to  the  spot  where  the  blood  was,  pawed  the  earth, 
and  dug  it  up  with  their  horns,  and  trampled  each  other 
down  in  their  frantic  excitement.  It  was  terrible  to  see  and 
hear  them.  The  action  of  those  on  the  border  of  the  living 
mass  in  perpetually  moving  round  in  a  circle  with  dolorous 
beUowings,  was  like  that  of  the  women  in  an  Indian  vUlEige 
when  a  warrior  dies,  who  all  night  shriek  and  howl  with 
frimnlated  grief,  going  round  and  round  the  dead  man's  hut 
in  an  endless  procession. 

The  impulse  to  kill  a  weakly  animal  he  attributes  not 
to  an  instinct  proper,  but  to  an  aberration  of  instinct, 
a  blunder  into  which  animals  sometimes  fall  when  excited 
into  action  by  unusual  circumstances. 

In  these  wild  abnormal  moments  of  social  animals  they 
are  acting  in  violent  contradiction  to  the  whole  tenor  of 
their  lives  ;  that  in  turning  against  a  distressed  fellow  they 
oppose  themselves  to  the  law  of  their  being,  to  the  whole 
body  of  instincts,  primary  and  secondary,  and  habits  which 
have  made  it  possible  for  them  to  exist  together  in  com- 
munities. Felix  de  Azara  records  a  rather  cruel  experiment  on 
the  temper  of  some  tame  rats  confined  in  a  cage.  The  person 
who  kept  them  caught  the  tail  of  one  of  the  animals  and 
be^an  sharply  pinching  it,  keeping  his  hand  concealed  under 
the  cage.  Its  cries  of  distress  and  struggles  to  free  itself 
greatly  excited  the  other  rats,  and,  after  rushing  wildly 
round  for  some  moments,  they  flew  at  their  distressed  com- 
panion, and  fixine  their  teeth  in  its  throat  quickly  despatched 
it.  In  this  case,  if  the  hand  that  held  the  tail  had  been  visible 
in  the  cage  the  bites  would  have  been  inflicted  on  it ;  but  no 
enemy  was  visible,  yet  the  fury  and  impulse  to  attack  an 
enemy  was  present  in  the  animals. 

Mr.  Hudson  thinks  tSiat  he  has  put  the  wild  animals 
under  an  obligation  by  a  theory  which  maintains  that  this 
massacring  of  unfortunate  individuals  instead  of  being  a 
hateful  cnme  is  in  its  mc4iive  the  noblest  which  the 
animal  can  know,  that  sublime  courage  and  daring  which 
they  show  in  defence  of  a  distressed  companion.  The 
only  mbtake  is  that  they  blunder  as  to  the  object  of  their 
attack,  and  attack  the  sufferer  instead  of  the  cause  of  his 
sufferings. 


fOETRY  IN  THE  PERIODICALS. 

In  Good  Words  for  August,  A,  H.  Begbie  has  some 
verses  entitled  "Failed,"  in  reply  to  the  usual  pitying 
epitaph  upon  one  who  fought  a  losing  fight  and  went 
down  fighting. 

And  I  say  again.  Count  you  the  cost 

Of  this  Bridge  ?  To  what  is  it  nailed  ? 
What  are  its  bulwarks  piled  high— these 
You  cross  to  your  City  of  Ease  7 

Man  I  I  tell  you  'tis  built  on  the  Failed— 
The  Fighters  who  lost 

And  he — scorn  or  pity  as  you  will — 

Twas  in  fording  that  stream  he  fell. 
For  Freedom,  for  Man,  for  the  Right  I 
Was  his  cry  in  the  heat  of  the  fight ; 

And  for  these,  and  for  you,  rang  his  knell. 

Tnen    failed,"  say  you  still  ? 

In  ComhiU  there  is  a  poem  entitled  **  Sparrows,"  the 
moral  of  which  is  in  the  last  two  verses  : — 

Speak  from  the  heart !  all  else  is  incomplete ; 
Speak  to  the  heart !  for  that  alone  is  sweet ; 
Weak  words  are  mighty  that  with  heart-blood  beat. 

Sing  out  thy  meagre  life's  obscurest  cares  ; 
Sing  out  the  burden  that  thy  dumb  soul  bears. 
Perchance  some  heart  may  bless  thee  unawares  ! 

There  is  a  striking  little  poem  by  Louise  Chandler 
Moulton,  entitled  **Dead  Men's  Holiday— After  Shipka." 
It  is  based  upon  the  remark  of  Vereschagen,  **  Every  one 
kept  holiday  except  the  dead."  She  asks.  Who  dares  to 
say  that  the  dead  men  were  not  glad  that  all  the  banners 
flaunted  triumph  there  ?  Proudly  tf^e  general  galloped 
down  and  shouted  thanks  and  praise  "  : — 

And  there,  in  front,  the  dead  lay  silently— 
They  who  had  given  their  lives  the  fight  to  win. 
Were  their  ears  deaf,  think  you,  to  all  the  din, 

And  their  eyes  holden  that  they  could  not  see  ? 

I  tell  you,  no  1   They  heard,  and  hearing  knew 
How  brief  a  thing  this  triumph  of  a  day. 
From  which  men  journey  on,  the  same  old  way. 

The  same  old  snares  and  pitfalls  struggle  through. 

Theirs  the  true  triumph,  for  their  fight  was  done ; 
And  with  low  laughter  called  they,  each  to  each— 
"  We  are  at  rest,  where  foemen  cannot  reach, 

And  better  this  than  fightmg  in  the  sun." 

Edgar  Fawcett  contributes  to  the  Cosmopolitan  for 
August  the  following  sonnet  on  "Environment"  : — 

This  earth,  where  so  mysteriously  we  came. 

Girds  us  with  kinships  ;  in  robust  oaks  dwell 
Our  fortitudes ;  the  willow  and  fern  too  well 

Our  toolish  frailty  or  pliancy  proclaim ; 

The  dawns  ?.^c  our  pure  deeds ;  the  erratic  flame 
O^*  lightning  flares  our  pa^ions  ;  the  grave  spell 
<    moonlight  speaks  our  sorrow— and  scarce  we  tell 

Our  pictured  lives  from  their  terrestrial  flame. 

Wherefore,  the  doselier  that  we  lean  to  look 
On  those  material  and  yet  airy  ties 
Which  bind  us  to  this  orb  through  fated  years. 

We  aJmost  feel  as  if  great  Nalure  took 

Our  joys  to  weave  her  sonshine  with,  our  sighs 
To  make  her  winds,  and  for  her  rains  our  tears. 
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Tennyson^s  Use  of  the  Bible.— The  Rev.  Henry 
Smithy  in  the  Wedeycm  Metliodisi  Magazine  for  July, 
says : — 

The  Laureate  has  been  accustomed  to  mark  with  the 
greatest  possible  care  the  margins  of  Bibles  in  constant  use 
at  his  quiet  retreat  in  Farringdon.  It  clings  to  his  poetry  as 
the  rose-odour  clings  to  the  rose-grower. 

Since  the  publication  of  "Timbuctoo"  in  1829,  to 
<•  Demeter,"  etc.,  in  1889,  Biblical  references  have  been  ever 
found  freely  and  reverently  interspersed.  There  is  scarcely 
a  book,  either  of  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New,  to  which 
Tennyson  does  not  refer;  while  from  many  he  quotes 
frequently.  We  find,  for  example,  at  least  thirty-nine 
references  to  Genesis,  eighteen  to  Exodus,  seventeen  to 
Isaiah,  thirty-one  to  the  Psalms,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
to  the  Gospds,  and  one  hundred  to  the  Epistles. 

Genesis— allusions  are  to  be  found  in  '*De  Piofondis," 
"The  Princess,"  "The  Two  Voices,"  "Sir  John  Oldcastle," 
"  Queen  Mary,"  "  Maud,"  "  Becket,"  "  Lancelot  and  Elaine," 
"  Aylmefs  Field,"  "  Locksley  Hall,"  "  Early  Spring,"  and  "  In 
Memoriam."  Exodus— allusions  are  to  be  found  in  "The 
Lover's  Tale,"  "The  Promise  of  May,"  "Despair,"  "Sup- 
posed Confessions,"  "The  Ring,"  "Vivian,"  and  others. 
Mr.  Van  Dyke  says  that  "Aylmer's  Fieldf  <is  a  mosaic 
of  Bible  language,  most  ciuriously  wrought  and  fused 
into  one  living  whole.'  Mr.  Lester  has  noted  thirty  passages 
in  "  Aylmer's  Field  " :  five  from  Genesis,  one  from  Exodus, 
one  from  Leviticus,  three  from  Judges,  one  from  Kings,  one 
from  the  Psalms,  two  from  Isaiah,  nine  firom  Matthew,  and 
others  from  Luke,  Acts,  Romans,  Peter,  etc. 

In  "In  Memoriam"  we  have  passages  from  Exodus, 
Deuteronomy,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Psalms,  Bcdesiastes, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Matthew,  Luke,  John,  Acts,  Hebrews, 
Peter,  Revelation,  etc. 

A  Great  Unknown  Fainter.— In  the  English  Illustrated 
Magazine  for  Augrust,  John  Todhunter  pays  a  tribute  of 
praise  to  George  Wikon,  the  Scotch  painter,  who  died 
last  year  at  the  age  of  42.   Mr.  Todhunter  says  :— 

Vnison  may  not  have  been  a  great  but  he  was  an  exquisite 
painter.  He  had  the  secret  of  beauty  as  few  men  in  this 
generation  are  given  to  have  it.  He  dreamed  of  beauty,  and 
painted  what  he  dreamed,  imperfectly  no  doubt,  but  always 
delightfully.  He  did  not  follow  the  usual  methods  or  arrive 
at  the  usual  results.  What  the  average  man  does  easily,  he 
either  could  not  do  or  did  with  difficulty ;  but  then  he  did 
what  the  average  man  cannot  do.  He  painted  poems  because 
he  lived  in  theuL  He  painted  trees  divinely,  because  he  loved 
them  and  felt  through  all  their  life,  from  the  firmly  planted 
roots  to  the  intdcatdy  woven  branches,  bending  and  spring- 
ing to  every  wind  that  plays  through  their  leaves.  His  draw- 
ing of  stems  and  branches,  sometimes  rapid  and  suggestive, 
sometimes  elaborately  studied,  always  vital,  cannot  easily  be 
matched.  He  painted  the  sunned  spaces  of  grassy  glades, 
seen  through  and  under  the  trees,  deliciou5y;  and  steep 
grassy  slopes  in  sunshine  or  shadow,  and  the  wfld  tangle  of 
long  grass  and  weeds  and  flowers,  inimitably,  because  he 
loved  these  things  too,  and  loved  to  let  his  spirit  bask  and 
wander  among  ^em.  In  all  his  landscape  work  there  is  a 
sweet  idyllic  quality,  which  perhaps  recalls  Mason  more  than 
any  other  of  our  painters,  tnough  Wilson's  composition  and 
nandling  were  widely  different  from  his.  Many  of  his  land- 
scape studies  soothe  yet  quicken  the  mind,  like  fine  pastoral 
poetry.  One  mi^ht  imagine  these  sunny  or  twilight  lawns 
and  leas  trodden  by  the  feet  of  that  shepherd-boy  in  Sidney's 
Arcadia  who  lives  on  in  our  imaginations  "  piping  as  if  he 
would  never  grow  old."  \^aison*s  pictures  have  this  quality 
of  eternal  youth.  They  never  grow  old ;  and  they  are  most 
peasant  things  to  live  with.  They  are  the  outcome  of  the 
best  hours  of  a  life  which,  in  spite  of  much  suffering,  was 
essentially  a  happy  one. 


The  Lot  of  a  Governess,  by  Charlotte  Bronte.— 
In  the  unpublished  letters  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  now 
appearing  in  Macmillan's  Magazine,  the  following  passage 
occurs  on  the  lot  of  a  governess : — 

I  have  always  been  accustomed  to  think  that  the  necessity 
of  earning  one's  living  is  not  in  itself  an  evil ;  though  I  feel 
it  may  become  a  heavy  evil  if  health  fails,  if  employment 
lacks,  if  the  demand  upon  our  efforts  made  by  the  weakness 
of  others  dependent  upon  us  becomes  greater  tiian  our 
strength.  Both  sons  and  daughters  should  early  be  inured 
to  habits  of  independence  and  industry. 

A  governess's  lot  is  frequently  indeed  bitter,  but  its  results 
are  precious.  The  mind,  feelings,  and  temper  are  subjected  to  a 
discipline  equally  paiuful  and  priceless.  I  have  known  many 
who  were  unhappy  as  governesses,  but  scarcely  one  who, 
having  undergone  the  ordeal,  was  not  ultimately  strengthened 
and  improved — made  more  enduring  for  her  own  aflUctions, 
more  considerate  for  the  afflictions  of  others.  The  great 
curse  of  a  single  female  life  is  its  dependency :  daughters,  as 
well  as  sons,  should  aim  at  ma^iring  their  way  honourably 
through  life.  Teachers  may  be  hard-worked,  ill-paid,  and 
despised  ;  but  the  girl  who  stays  at  home  doing  nothing  is 
worse  off  than  the  worst  paid  drudge  of  a  school :  the  list- 
lessness  of  idleness  will  infallibly  degrade  her  nature. 

Lonely  as  I  am,  how  should  I  be  if  Providence  had  never 
given  me  courage  to  adopt  a  career,  perseverance  to  plead 
through  two  long  weary  years  with  publishers  till  they 
admitted  me  7  How  should  I  be,  with  youth  passed,  sisters 
lost,  a  residence  in  a  moorland  parish  where  there  is  not  a 
single  resident  family  7  In  that  case  I  should  have  no  world 
at  all.  The  raven  weary  of  surveying  the  deluge,  and  with 
no  ark  to  return  to,  would  be  my  type. 

As  it  is,  something  like  a  hope  and  a  motive  sustain  me 
still.  I  wish  every  woman  in  England  had  also  a  hope  and  a 
motive.  Alas  I  I  fear  there  are  many  old  maids  mo  have 
neither. 

British  y.  English.— Every  now  and  then  I  receive 
an  indignant  remonstrance  from  Scotchmen  who  seem  to 
scrutinise  the  Rbvibw  of  Rbyiews  with  the  sole  object  of 
discovering  the  slips  of  the  pen  which  I  sometimes  make 
when  I  use  the  word  Rnglish  for  British,  a  mistake  which 
tibey  regard  as  high  treason  to  Scotland.  As  a  rule  I  use 
Eiu^lish-speaking  as  the  only  term  which  includes  Irish 
and  Scotch,  Americans  and  Australians,  and  English. 
But  Mr.  Freeman,  in  a  paper  in  the  Chantanquan  on 
"England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  maintains  that 
it  is  quite  right  to  use  "English  "  as  a  generic  term  for 
all  English  speakers.   He  says  :~ 

It  would  greatly  help  to  clearness  if  we  could,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Ocean,  learn  to  use  a  few  words, 
specially  the  words  British  and  English,  in  their  right 
places.  Miglish  and  American  are  words  which  should 
never  be  opposed  to  one  another;  British  and  American 
are  words  which  constantly  must  be  opposed.  English 
is  the  name  of  a  folk  in  which,  in  all  its  possessions, 
the  Enrfish-speaking  people  of  America  have  the  same  right 
as  the  English-speaking  people  of  Britain.  Britain  is  the 
name  of  a  political  power  with  which  the  English- 
speaking  people  of  the  United  States  have,  since 
tile  Denclaration  of  Independence,  had  nothing  to  do. 
To  keep  this  distinction  is  simply  to  fall  back  on  the 
language  of  the  days  of  the  War  of  Independence ;  it  is  to 
speak  as  Washington  spoke.  Washington  did  not  speak  of 
those  against  whom  he  had  to  strive  as  the  English,  but  as 
the  British.  That  is  to  say,  the  political  tie  was  severed ; 
the  higher  tie  of  race  and  speech  remained.  So  of  old  the 
Phoenicians  and  the  Greeks  were  none  the  less  one  folk 
because  they  formed  many  political  powers.  The  German 
folk  at  this  day  are  divided  among  four  political  powers; 
but  they  are  one  German  folk  none  the  less.  We  should 
teach  ourselves  to  look  on  the  severed  b/anches  of  the  English 
folk  as  in  the  same  way  one,  in  the  same  way  separate. 
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THE  "  CHAUTAUQUAN"  AND  ITS  EDITOR. 


^I|HE  Ghautauquan,  as  it  has  developed,  is  a  broad, 
general  periodical  of  first-rate  importance,  that 
appeals  to  the  needs  and  tastes  of  intelligent  people 
everywhere  ;  but  it  has  the  primary  advantages  of  a  per- 
fectly definite  constituency  and  of  a  perfectly  definite 
aun.  It  is  at  liberty  to  grow  and  improve  constantly, 
with  the  immense  satisfaction  of  knowing  its  own  public 
and  understanding  its  own  scope.     The  Chautavquan 


t 


DB.  THEODORE  L.  FLOOD. 


is  an  organ,  without  sacrifice  of  freedom ;  and  it  enjoys 
a  monopoly  which  it  has  so  fairly  earned  as  to  excite 
no  jnst  man's  envy.  The  periodical  which  Dr.  Theodore 
L.  Flood  founded  in  1880,  and  which  he  has  continued 
to  edit  and  publish,  is  the  exclusive  organ  of  the  greatest 
popular  educational  movement  of  modem  times.  Its 
relationahip  to  that  movement  is  a  monopoly  privilege 
whollj  nmque  in  the  field  of  periodicals.  Associated 
preas  francmsea  are  a  monopolistic  possession  that  gives 
some  newspapers  an  advantage  over  others.  But  such 
franchiaeB  do  not  compel  any  portion  of  the  reading 
public  to  buy  particular  newspapers.     The  peculiarity 


of  the  Chautavquan's  monopoly  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  only  the  exclusive  publisher  of  certain  materials,, 
but  that  a  vast  constituency  has  actual  occasion  to  buy 
it  in  order  to  obtain  those  materials. 

The  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Reading 
Circles,  and  the  Chautauqua  Non-Residents'  University,, 
with  students  scattered  all  over  the  globe,  are  members- 
of  the  great  Chautauqua  guild  in  virtue  of  following 
certain  courses  of  study  and  reading  from  year  to  year. 
For  these  "required  readings,"  a  large  portion  of  the 
material  is  freshly  prepared  by  writers  of  authority  and 
distinction;  and  something  hke  half  of  the  so-called 
"  lequired  reading  "  of  each  month  is  obtainable  only  in 
the  current  issues  of  the  Chautauquan,  These  readings, 
usually  deal  in  serial  form  with  great  subjects  or  fields  ui 
history,  literature,  or  science.  j  i 

The  Chautauqua  movement — admirably  described  by 
Professor  H.  B.  Adams  in  last  month's  American  edition 
of  the  Review  of  Reviews— is  supervised  by  the  wisest, 
and  most  distinguished  educators  of  America  and  is  a 
brilliant  and  permanent  success.  And  this  success  gives, 
the  Chautauquan  magazine  an  assured  nucleus  for  ltd  con- 
stituency such  as  no  other  periodical  m  the  world  can. 
claim.  The  magazine  reaches  the  very  heart  of  the 
American  people ;  for  it  supplies  much  of  the  serious 
reading  matter  of  inteUigent  famiUes,  m  town  and  lu. 
country,  for  the  long  winter  evenings. 

The  Chautauquan  will  complete  its  eleventh  year  next 
month.  Its  germ  was  the  Chautauqua  Assembly  Herald, 
which  was  first  issued  in  August,  1875,  as  a  daily  at 
Chautauqua,  New  York,  publishing  the  lectures  and 
reporting  the  various  meetings  and  entertainments  of  the* 
great  summer  educational  gathering.  Dunng  the  othec 
months  of  the  year,  the  Assembly  Herald  wasissued  as  a 
monthly  from  Meadville,  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Theodore  L.. 
Flood,  who  was  in  those  days  the  pastor  of  a  large 
Methodist  Church  at  Meadville,  was  the  editor  of  the 
Herald  from  the  beginning,  and  one  of  the  piJlars  of  the 
Chautauqua  educational  movement.  In  October,  IttbU,  he 
founded  the  Chautauquan,  which  absorbed  the  Assembly 
Herald  (except  as  to  its  daUy  issues  at  Lake  Chautauqua 
in  August),  and  Dr.  Flood  became  editor  and  sole  pro- 
prietor of  both  publications.         ,  i  i. 

The  new  magazine  began  modestly.  It  was  almost  ex- - 
clusively  the  organ  of  the  Chautauqua  movement,  which 
was  then  narrower  m  its  scope  than  to-day.  About  two 
years  ago  it  was  wholly  re-cast  in  form  and  took  its  place 
among  the  handsome  standard  American  magazmes,  with 
their  conventional  dimensions.  The  next  change  is  to 
occur  next  month,  when  the  magazine  will  begin  the, 
experiment  of  moderate  illustration. 

The  Chautauquan  contains  136  pages  of  readuig  matter,, 
of  which  some  twenty  pa-ges  pertain  to  the  news  and 
work  of  the  Chautauqua  circles,  besides  the  forty  pages 
of  "  required  readurig.^  There  remains  considerably  more 
than  half  the  magazine  at  the  disposal  of  its  editor  for 
general  articles  and  editorial  departments.  This  space 
^  used  with  rare  discrimination  and  ability.  Dr.  Flood 
insists  upon  short  articles  from  his  contnbutors,  but  he 
secures  from  the  best  writers  of  America  and  Euroi)e  their 
mature  thought  upon  living  issues,  in  condensed  form. 
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;He  is  very  fortunate  in  having  a  list  of  several  hundred 
.contributors  upon  whom  he  draws  for  his  eeneral  articles. 

A  new  feature  of  the  magazine  is  the  Woman's  Coun- 
cil Table,"  which  in  twenty  pages  manages  to  include 
some  ten  or  twelve  bright  articles  each  month  by  the  best 
women  writers  and  thinkers  upon  topics  that  particularly 
.concern  women. 

The  circulation  of  the  Chatauquan  is,  of  coiurse,  not 
confined  to  regular  readers  of  the  Chatauqua  courses,  but 
it  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  annual  mail  subscribers. 
Dr.  Flood  has  adopted  the  policy  of  keeping  his  magazine 
off  the  news  stands  and  trains,  and  'he  is  always  ready  to 
argue  vifforouslv  in  support  of  the  thesis  that  magazines 
cannot  be  safely  and  profitablv  marketed  throusn  news 
companies.  At  least  he  has,  by  his  own  methods,  made 
the  Chatauquan  a  very  lucrative  and  valuable  property. 
Its  circulation  is  said  to  appiroach  a  hundred  thousand. 
It  is  printed  at  the  CSiautouqua-Century  Press,  Mead- 
ville,  I^ennsylvania,  this  institution  being  one  of  the  most 
.complete  and  modem  establishments  in  the  country  for 
the  making  of  books  and  periodicals.  The  printing-house 
is  owned  by  Dr.  Flood,  and  Mr.  George  Vinceut,  who 
.operate  it  under  the  firm  name  of  Flood  and  Vincent. 

Dr.  Theodore  L.  Flood  is  a  man  of  strong  personality, 
who  combines  business  and  editorial  ability  in  a  degree 
that  is  altogether  unusual.  With  large  experience  behind 
.him,  he  is  fftill  in  the  forties.*'  In  earlier  years  he  filled 
important  pulpits  in  New  Hampshire,  and  in  that  State 
he  was  very  active  in  religious  and  philanthropic  organi- 
sations— a  presiding  elder,  the  president  of  mter-oeno- 
.minational  Sunday-school  conventions,  and  so  on.  He 
•went  to  the  war  as  a  young  private,  fought  at  Antietam 
and  Ohancellorsville,  was  made  sergeant  and  lieutenant, 
and  afterward  resumed  Methodist  pastoral  work,  chiefly 
in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  influential  in  the  general  con- 
ferences of  his  Church ;  but  when  he  found^  the  Chavr 
tauquan  he  withdrew  wholly  from  the  ministerial  office 
;and  became  a  layman.  The  Methodist  who  is  not  also  a 
politician  is  a  rare  man.  Methodism  trains  men  in  the 
'methods  and  the  spirit  of  organised  activity,  and  it 
teaches  the  duty  of  alert  citizei^hip.  Without  being  in- 
trusive. Dr.  Flood  is  in  fact  a  very  influential  party  man 
.and  politician  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  only  reason  why 
he  has  not  already  served  two  or  three  terms  in  Confess 
is  because  he  has  quietly  declined  what  he  might  nave 
.had.  He  speaks  from  the  platform  clearly  and  strongly 
upon  public  questions.  Tne  legislators  from  his  own 
I  region  urged  nis  name  for  United  States  senator  last 
winter  as  against  that  of  Mr.  J.  Donald  Cameron.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  he  may  yet  be  drawn  into  public  life. 
Meanwhile  the  Chautauquan  b  growinc^  constantly  in 
influence  and  merit  as  one  of  the  chief  educational  publi- 
,cations  of  the  world. 


The  August  number  of  the  Chautauquan  contains  an 
•interesting  article,  by  T.  L.  Flood,  entitled,  '^Old 
Chautauqua  Days "  (iflustrated).  It  tells  the  story  of 
the  foundation  of  Chautauqua,  which  might  be  reprinted 
with  advantage  by  our  Home  Reading  Union,  as  it 
explains  the  oeginning  of  the  institution  from  which 
have  grown  sixty  Chautauquan  assemblies  in  the  United 
.States  alone,  and  how  Chautauquan  literary  and  scien- 
tific circles  have  spread  everywhere.  The  miscellaneous 
papers  for  general  reading  are  of  more  than  usual  in- 
terest. Professor  Trowbridge  rather  throws  cold  water 
upon  the  hopes  of  those  who  imagined  that  before  long 
we  might  be  able  to  fly  by  means  of  electricitv.  Mr.  C. 
M.  Fairbanks,  on  "  Illustrations  and  Our  Illustrators," 
.attributes  Uie  advi^nced  movement  in  illustration  in 


America  to  tBb  London  Graphic  twenty  years  ago. 
There  are  some  interesting  African  myths  aod  legends  in 
Heli  Chatelaines  paper.  Mrs.  Pennell  describes  travelling 
in  Provincdal  France,  and  Mr.  Freeman  writes  briefly  on 
''England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.''  The  Woman's 
Counsel  Table  is  as  fml  as  ever  of  interesting  papers.  In 
one  of  these  it  is  mentioned  that  the  Queen  of  Italy  and 
the  Queen  of  Boumania  already  have  their  women 
physicians  for  the  court. 

The  Cosmopolitan  is  a  very  strong  number  this  month. 
Besides  Amelie  Rives's  new  story,  which  is  begun,  and 
Genenl  Adam  Badeau's  ''Gambling  in  Hi«h  Life," 
which  is  noticed  elsewhere,  there  is  a  copiously  illustrated 
paper  upon  the  Dukeries,  Nottinghamshire,  with  views 
of  Clumber,  Welbeck,  etc.,  and  an  article,  with  an 
immense  number  of  portraits,  devoted  to  the  "  Woman's 
Press  Club  of  New  York."  The  article  upon  Bismarck 
cartoons  is  very  good,  but  rather  slight.  Mr.  Gribaye- 
dofTa  paper  on  "  Illustrated  Journalism  "  is  good  both 
on  account  of  its  matter  and  its  illustrations.  He  savs 
there  are  five  thousand  illustrated  periodicals  in  tne 
United  States.  "Dissected  Emotions"  is  an  article 
devoted  to  an  explanation  of  the  muscular  movements  of 
the  features  indicative  of  hate,  sorrow,  pain,  etc.  Mr. 
Gladstone  figures  as  representing  gravi^,  while  Miss 
Ellen  Terry  as  Lady  Macbeth  appears  for  sorrow.  An 
article  on  the  "  Court  Jesters  of  England  "  contains  a  good 
deal  of  out-of-the-way  matter,  and  the  portraits  of  the 
most  famous  of  these  worthies. 

Thb  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review  for  July 
contains  several  articles  of  more  than  usual  interest  to 
theological  students.  Among  others  there  is  an  examina- 
tion of  the  inaugural  address  of  Professor  Briggs,  a 
review  of  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Smith's  "Isaiidi,"  and  a  survey 
of  i^ent  dogmatic  thought  in  Germany.  Of  more 
general  interest  are  Mr.  Worcester's  paper  on  "  Count 
Tolstoi  as  Reformer,"  and  Mr.  Heniy  M.  Baird's 
description  of  the  "French  Method  of  Dealing  with 
Religious  Liberty  in  the  Reign  of  Heniy  the  Second." 

Ik  the  Bducational  Review  for  July  there  is  a 
sensible  paper  by  Mr.  George  E.  Hardv  on  "The 
Function  of  Literature  in  Elementary  Schocds,"  in  which 
he  pleads  for  the  reading  and  study  of  real  literature  for 
children,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  reading  habit,  and  in 
the  substitution  of  classic  readine  matter  in  our  books 
for  the  cheap  commonplaces  of  tne  feeble  bookmaker. 
The  important  thing  to  ^ve  the  child  at  school  is  a  taste 
for  reading,  and  this  is  practically  impossible  by  the 
inanity  of  so  many  school  reading  books.  The  same 
review  contains  a  survey  of  the  recent  school  legislation 
in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Cook,  in  Our  Day,  continues  to  quote  a  remark 
which  I  made  before  I  started  the  Rkvikw  of  Reviews, 
when  I  was  still  on  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette^  that  I  obtained 
more  value  from  his  paper  than  from  any  other  American 
monthly.  This  is  no  longer  the  case.  The  current  num- 
ber for  July,  for  instance,  while  containing  several  useful 
articles,  contains  too  much  reprint.  There  are  three  or 
four  articles  taken  solidly  from  the  London  Spectator,  and 
one  of  Lord  Salisbury's  speeches,  which  is  well  worth 
while  reprinting  no  doubt ;  but  while  this  may  be  useful 
to  American  readers,  it  tends  to  make  tihe  statement  that 
I  received  more  value  from  Our  Day  than  any  other 
American  monthly  somewhat  incredible  to  any  one  who 
knows  what  kind  of  value  an  English  editor  seeks  to  find 
in  an  American  monthly. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

Thb  Contemporary  Review  for  August  contains  two 
firet-class  articles,  and  nine  that  are  pretty  fair.  The 
former  are  **  Italy,  France,  and  the  Papacy/'  and  "  The 
Antipodeans,"  by  D.  Christie  Murray.  They  are  both 
dealt  with  elsewhere. 

THB  STORY  OF  AN  INDIAN  CHILD-WIFB. 

Professor  Max  Miiller,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  writes 
a  paper  which,  however  it  may  have  been  intended,  un- 
doubtedly will  be  read  as  constituting  more  or  less  of  an 
apology  for  Hindu  child-marriage.  The  Professor  guards 
against  this  as  best  he  can,  but  the  peep  which  he  gives 
us  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  wedded  life  of  Srimati- 
Soudamini  Ray,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  will  probably  leave  an  impression 
that  will  tell  in  the  wrong  direction.  The  following  re- 
marks may  be  true,  but  it  is  a  very  far  cry  between  the 
attachment  of  chUdren  and  the  linking  together  of  two 
human  beings  for  life  before  ^ey  cease  to  be  children : — 

Why  should  we  be  so  determinately  incredaloas  as  to  the 
possibility  of  a  pure  attachment  between  children  ander  the 
^^nner  sky  of  India  ?  Those  who  have  lived  much  with  little 
children  know  the  transport  of  love  with  which  some  cling 
to  their  mothers,  or  sisters  to  brothers,  or  boys  to  some 
pretty  child  of  their  acquaintance.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  children  being  capable  of  the  strongest  fervour  of 
devotion,  not  even  unmixed  at  times  with  bitter  jealousy. 
Natives  who  sp^  at  all  of  the  mysteries  of  their  heart 
dwell  with  rapture  on  the  days  of  their  boyhood  and  boyish 
love  as  the  most  blissful  of  their  whole  li«es. 

TWO  AKTICLBS  ON  ART. 

There  are  two  papers  on  Art.  Vernon  Lee,  under  the 
title  of  "  Pictor  Sacrilegus,  a.d.  1483,"  writes  a  story,  half 
imaginative  and  half  based  on  fact,  concerning 
Domenica,  the  son  of  Luca  Neroni,  painter,  sculptor,  gold- 
smith and  engraver,  a  contemporary  of  Penigino,  of  Ghir- 
landajo,  of  Filippino  Lippi,  and  of  Signorelli,  by  all  of  whom 
he  was  influenced  at  various  moments,  and  whom  he  influ- 
enced by  turns. 

The  other  paper  is  by  Mr.  W.  Hastie,  B.D.  It  is 
devoted  to  "  Kembrandt's  Lesson  in  Anatomy,**  the 
central  point  of  which  he  maintains  has  been  almost 
entirely  ignored  by  those  who  have  de8cribe4  the  picture, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  were  not  anatomists.  He 

"*The  central  interest  of  the  great  Lesson  is,  in  a  word,  the 
representation  of  the  Divine  Art  exhibited  in  the  structure  of 
the  human  body  try  the  demonttration  of  a  peculiarly  ttriJcing 
and  unexpected  ineta/nce  of  it.  The  instance  lies  in  the  hand, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  remarkable  arrangement  of  the 
tendons  of  the  muscles  which  bend  or  flex  the  fingers  at 
their  two  joints.  . 

What  this  marvellous  picture  then  presents  to  us  is  the 
artistic  glorification  of  Science  in  the  light  of  the  Divine 
Idea  of  Life,  and  more  particularly  of  that  Idea  as  embodied 
at  its  highest'  in  the  natural  art-work  of  the  hunian 
organism.  In  it  Science,  Theology,  and  Art  meet,  and  are 
harmonised  in  absolute  unity. 

WHY  18  GAMBLING  WRONG  ? 

Mr.  W.D.  Mackenzie  has  an  elaborate  paper  on  "The 
Ethics  of  Gambling.**  He  is  rather  troubled  in  his  mind 
at  the  diflficulty  experienced  by  some  moralists  in  defining 
wherein  gambling  is  wrong,  so  he  sets  forth,  with  much 
painstakmg,  the  reasons  which  lead  him  to  think  that  a 
day  is  coming  in  the  history  of  the  English  race  when  it 
win  be  seen  that  betting  involves  as  real,  although  not  as 
great,  a  dishonour  to  the  idea  of  humanity  as  slavery 
Hself.   He  bases  this  conclusion  on  the  following  three 

grounds:—-  .    .  ,     .  v 

First,  to  deal  with  property  on  the  prmciple  of  chance. 


which  is  non-moral,  must  be  inunoral,  because  it  involves  the 
false  proposition  that  property  itself  is  non-moraL 

Secondly,  to  resign  for  the  nonce  the  use  of  my  own  man- 
hood by  resolving  to  risk  my  money  on  a  mere  chance  is  as 
real  a  dishonour  to  my  nature  as  to  give  up  the  control  of 
my  reason  for  the  pleasure  of  intoxication. 

Tffirdly,  there  is  involved  in  this  resolve  and  this  deed  an 
effort  to  stand  to  my  neighbour  in  a  relation  which  is  outside 
aU  thinkable  moral  relations.  To  elucidate  this,  let  me  ask 
if  any  one  can  give  a  name  to  the  relation  in  which  I  stand 
to  my  opponent  while  our  bet  is  undecided,  and  further,  can 
any  one  bring  that  relation  under  cover  of  an  ethical 
category? 

THB  AMBRICAN  TBAMP. 

Mr.  Josiah  Flynt  has  a  brief  but  vivid  little  paper  on 
"The  American  Tramp.**  Of  the  genuine  Amencan 
tramp  there  are  about  60,000.  Five-eighths  of  them  are 
American  bom,  and  the  remaining  three-eighths  are  Insh 
and  German.  They  make  their  living  by  begging, 
stealing,  and  some  of  them  by  tattooing.  Some- 
times a  tramp  will  make  as  much  as  10  dola.  on  a 
Sunday  by  tattoomg  roughs  who  have  a  fancy  for  that 
kind  of  adornment !  * 

Mr.  Flynt  days  :— 

Boys  from  fourteen  to  twenty-one  years  of  age  are  a 
popular  addition  to  the  fraternity.  These  youths  usually  ac- 
company the  older  men.  and  are  compelled  to  beg  for  them. 
These  boys  suffer  the  worst  and  most  immoral  abuse  from 
their  own  protectors.  The  antecedents  of  these  children 
arc  usually  unknown ;  they  have  been  brought  up  m  reform 
schools  and  orphan  asylums,  and  drift  into  trampdom  by 
inclination.   Generally  spealdng.  all  tramps  have  spent  some 

rof  their  Uves  in  reformatory  institutions.   This  ^counts 
the  fact  that  so  many  of  them  are  fairly  well  educated. 
Almost  every  tramp  can  read  and  write. 

MR.  CHABLBS  BOOTH's  BOOK. 

Miss  aementina  Black  devotes  several  pages  to  de- 
scribing the  contents  and  singing  the  praises  of  Mr. 
Charles  Booth's  new  book  on  "  Xabeur  and  Life  in 
London.**   She  says  :— 

If  accurate  diagnosis  be  the  first  steps  towards  curing  a 
disease,  the  name  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth  wiU  deserve  to  be  ranked 
as  that  of  the  man  who  led  the  way  towards  the  cure  of  toe 
great  social  disease  of  his  time— the  disease  of  poverty.  His 
style  is  admirably  lucid,  temperate  and  impartial ;  yet  it  has  no 
aloofness,  coldness  or  inhumanity ;  it  is.  on  the  contrary,  f uU 
of  a  kindly  human  interest,  and  his  pages  are  hghted  up, 
now  by  a  picturesque  touch,  now  by  a  humorous  phrase  that 
keep  the  descriptions  Uving.  Whatever  there  may  be  of 
dryness  in  the  book  is  on  the  surface,  and  quickly  vanishes"; 
the  interest,  the  vividness,  and  significance  of  these  chapters 
grow  at  every  reading.  Their  value  now,  and  their  value  as 
history  hereafter,  are  simply  beyond  calculation. 

othbb  abticlbs. 

Canon  MaoOoU,  in  an  article  entitled  "  MoraUjy  in 
Fiction,**  reviews  Lucas  Malet*s  «  Wages  of  Sm,**  a  book, 
he  says,  which  makes  for  righteousness,  and  the  sterlmg 
merits  of  which  surpasses,  m  psychologies  insight,  any 
EngUsh  novel  pubUshed  since  the  death  of  George  iiliot. 

Norah  Gribble  has  a  somewhat  curious  imagmary 
dialogue  entitled  "  Souls  and  Faces,**  which  does  not 
amount  to  very  much,  except  that  you  can  see  a  man  s 
soul  in  his  face,  and  you  can  never  see  a  woman  s,  and 
therefore  most  men  form  quite  a  wrong  estimate  of 
women,— which  is  no  doubt  true.  But  it ^ is  rather  hard 
on  men.  If  women  always  wear  masks  how  can  we  tell 
what  really  lies  behind?  "It  is  only  in  rare  ideal 
characters  that  a  woman*s  face  is  like  an  open  book.  l^r. 
Ball  discourses  on  the  importance  of  understanding  tne 
Roman  law  in  order  to  appreciatecorrectly  the  significance 

of  St.  Paul's  aUus^gftl%^gy"«3^gf^^^^ 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 
The&b  are  some  brilliant  articles  in  the  FortnighUy^  to 
^hich  I  much  regret  space  will  not  allow  me  to  do 
Justice. 

THB  DOOM  OF  THE  BRITISH  XMPIBB. 

The  most  incisive  of  the  articles  in  the  jEtemew^  and  the 
•one  that  is  most  aggressive  and  the  most  calculated  to 
druffle  up  the  susceptibilities  of  readers,  is  Mr.  Francis 
Adams's  paper  on  "The  Labour  Movement  in  Australia." 
There  is  a  mie  dogmatism  about  Mr.  Adams.  His  point 
-ot  view  may  be  b^t  stated  in  his  own  words. 

I  went  out  to  Australia  seven  years  ago,  touched  to  the 
heart  with  the  idea  that  as  England  had  found  men  great 
-enough  to  create  this  world-wide  Bmpire,  so  (after  the  bitter 
and  bloody  lesson  of  1776)  she  would  find  men  great  enough 
to  preserve  it.  Three  years  showed  me  that  it  was  a  dream ; 
six  left  me  with  the  conviction  that  Imperial  Federation 
would  spell  "  swindle"  to  every  one  but  the  greedy  English 
•traders. 

Mr.  Adams  thinks  that  if  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  Sir  John 
3iaodonald,  and  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith  had  been  made 
Dictators  of  the  Bmpire,  with  three  months'  absolute 
power,  they  would  have  modified,  if  not  changed,  history, 
^nd  made  the  Imperial  idea  an  established  fact,  whereas, 
4ks  they  were  not  given  that  opportunity,  this  is  what  will 
^happen : — 

The  Imperial  idea  is  left  to  the  average  English  statesman, 
the  average  English  politician,  the  average  English  Tory,  the 
average  English  Liberal,  the  average  English  clique,  the 
^average  English  constituency.  And  their  business  is  to 
-dawdle  and  blunder  till  Canada  is  absorbed  in  the  States, 
and  Australia  strangles  Anglo-Australia,  and  stands  up  to 
iace  the  everlasting  sun,  on  her  own  brave  feet,  joyous  and 
defiant. 

Whether  we  agree  with  Mr.  Adams  or  not,  his  paper 
is  well  worth  reading.  A  little  too  thin  and  screamy, 
^rhape,  but  full  of  an  intensity  of  conviction  that  makes 
itself  felt  on  every  page. 

THE  DOOM  OF  PORTUGAL. 

Mr.  Oswald  Crawfurd  has  the  first  place  in  the  Review 
-with  a  paper  on  the  future  of  Portugal,  of  which  he 
j)rophesies  even  more  evil  things  than  Mr.  Adams  pro- 
phesies concerning  the  Britiui  Empire.  It  is  an 
mteresting  paper,  full  of  information  which  is  possessed 
"by  few  persons  except  the  writer.  He  sums  up  the 
matter  as  follows  : — 

The  opinion  of  educated  native  and  foreign  observers  on 
the  spot— cynical,  unhopeful  men  most  of  them,  and  there- 
fore on  that  very  account  perhaps  not  wholly  philosophical— 
varies  between  whether  the  future  of  the  country  is  to  be  a 
slow  process  of  decadence  and  decay  into  ruin,  or  whether 
the  political  and  economical  death  of  the  country  is  to  be 
accompanied  by  spasmodic  convulsions  of  revolution  and 
^revolt. 

THE  DOOM  OF  PB0TE8TAIITISM,  OR  OF  MARRIAGE. 

After  having  smashed  the  Empire  and  polished  off 
Portugal,  an  anonymous  writer,  who  is  either  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  or  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock,  signing  himself 
"M.,"  makes  short  work  with  indissoluble  marriage. 
The  article  on  marriage  and  free  thought  appeals  to  all 
those  who  share  in  any  wa^  the  modem  spirit  to 
facilitate  divorce,  granting  it,  in  response  to  the  wish  of 
both  parties,  and  of  removing  from  it  altogether  any 
unnecessary  discredit.  That  is  to  say,  marriage  should 
be  dissoluble  by  mutual  consent.  There  is  a  great  deal 
in  the  artide  that  is  good  and  true,  especiallv  in  what 
the  writer  says  about  the  duty  of  married  people  to  each 
other.  He  says  that  "no  woman  is  nearer  hell  than 
Ok  woman  whose  sole  virtue  is  chastity.''    But  "M." 


is  on  the  wrong  tack  when  he  invokes  the  modem 
spirit  to  support  his  contention  that  a  fit  of  bad 
temper  is  on  the  same  plane  as  an  act  of  adulterv.  For 
if  the  modem  spirit  teaches  anything,  it  teacmes  the 
supreme  importance  of  heredity,  and  this  renders  it 
impossible  to  place  acts  which  aflfect  the  reproduction  of 
the  species  on  the  same  plane  as  acts  which  only  wound 
the  feelings.   The  sin  in  the  ktter  case  may  often  be 

S 'eater  in  the  sight  of  God,  but  that  is  a  matter  between 
od  and  the  individual,  with  which  societv  cannot  inter- 
fere. It  is  otherwise  in  the  case  of  acts  which  mav  have 
a  direct  result  in  the  birth  of  children,  or  in  impairing  the 
conditions  best  adapted  for  the  proper  multiplication  of  the 
species.  In  order  to  guard  against  too  easy  a  renunciation  of 
marriage  obligations,  the  writer  proposes  tiiat  rich  per- 
sons wishing  to  be  divorced  should  surrender  three- 
fourths  of  tneir  incomes,  which  should  be  held  in  trust 
for  their  children  and  next  heirs.  The  moral  of  th^ 
whole  article,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  its  real  writer 
is  Mr.  Mallock,  and  is  nothing  more  than  a  masked  plea 
in  favour  of  Catholicism,  is  that  we  have  either  to  have 
marriage  indissoluble  b^  consent,  or  logically  find  our- 
selves landed  in  Catholicism. 

MR.  WALTER  WREN  ON  THB  WAR-PATH  ONCE  MORE. 

Lord  Wolseley^  recent  address  on  Military  Education 
has  started  Mr.  Walter  Wren  once  more  on  the  war-path 
against  his  ancient  enemy  the  public  -  school  teacher. 
The  whole-hearted  zeal  with  which  Mr.  Wren  wields  the 
tomahawk  and  scalping-knif e  is  an  edifying  example  of 
thoroughgoing  energv.  This  artide,  like  idl  his  articles, 
leaves  on  the  mind  the  impression  that  the  only  way  to 
reform  the  public  school  is  to  adopt  Carlyle's  prescription 
for  the  reform  of  the  Foreign  OflSce — to  set  a  live  coal 
under  it,  and  that  the  public  schoolmasters,  as  they 
escaped  ^om  the  burning  building,  should  be  caught,  tied 
up  in  a  sack  with  snakes,  and  cast  into  the  depths  of  the 
sea.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  justice  have  been  done 
and  Mr.  Walter  Wren  be  happy. 

THE  NEW  YACHTINa. 

Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  cives  a  charming  account  of  his 
trip  to  SebEistopol  and  back  last  Au^i^  in  the  Orient 
steamer  ChimborazOf  which  carried  eighty  passengers  on 
a  yachting  cruise  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black 
Sea.  Sir  Morell  praises  the  system  of  the  omnibus  yacht 
very  highlv,  and  says  he  found  it  one  of  the  best  of 
remedies  for  the  effect  of  over-work  and  prolonged  ill- 
ness. He  felt  rejuvenated  by  his  trip,  which  secu^  him 
repose  in  a  pure  atmosphere  with  constant  change  of 
scene.  After  this  flaming  certificate  the  Orient  Company 
will  be  the  most  ungrateful  of  corporations  if  they  do 
not  sive  Sir  Morell  a perpetual  free  pass  "  over  their 
line  for  life. 

MR.  GRANT  ALLEN'S  NEW  POET. 

His  name  is  William  Watson,  of  Liverpool.  Hispoetiy  is 
to  be  found  in  a  book  published  byMr.  Fisher  Unwin,  en- 
titled Wordsworth's  Grave."  Mr.  Uowells  agrees  with  Mr. 
Grant  Allen.  So  does  Mr.  Walter  Besant.  Also  Mr.  Edward 
Clodd.  Mr.  William  Watson  is  not  a  minor  poet.  He  is 
a  major.  His  poems,  Mr.  Grant  Allen  tells  us,  are  a 
delicately  finishea  piece  of  fine  and  austere  handicraft, 
subdued,  terse,  graceful,  carefully  chased,  daintily  modu- 
lated, and  dear  as  crystal.  It  is  a  rare  and  precious 
treasure  of  contemporary  poetry.  Since  "  In  Memoriam," 
Mr.  Grant  Allen  has  not  heard  from  any  new  tongue  so 
large  and  whole  an  utterance.  What  smJl  we  say  of  all 
this  but  that  Mr.  Grant  Allen  has  forgotten  tiiat  great 
Hellenic  secret,  that  the  half  is  more  than  the  whole 
and  so  spoils  the  effect  of  his  eulogy?  Mr.  William 
Watson  is  not  quite Jj^^,5^yijyi\^j^^|BMre.^ 
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THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW, 

The  Natumal  Review^  which  is  now  published  by  Mr. 
fidwaxd  Arnold  at  37,  Bedford  Street — hj  whom  it  is 
edited  does  not  appear— contains  the  usual  indispensable 
airticle  on  the  "  Persecuted  Russian  Jews,"  reference  to 
which  is  made   elsewhere.     Its   political  leader  is 
anonymous.   It  is  devoted  to  the  Session  and  to  the 
^domestic  questions.    It  contains  Uttle  that  is  new 
beyond  an  assertion  that  the  success  of  the  Opposition 
at  the  by-elections  are  probably  due  to  Free  Education, 
Considering  that  three-fourths  of  the  seats  won  by  the 
Liberals  were  won  before  the  Government  had  committed 
themselyes  to  Free  Education,  the  truth  of  tins  en>1ana- 
tion  is  not  very  obvious.   However,  the  remeoy  for 
Ministerial  reverses  lies  within  the  grasp  of  Ministers 
themselves,  for  the  same  writer  tells  us  that  the  Govern- 
ment wouldhave  been  more  popular  if  they  had  been  alittle 
leas  successfuL    Lord  Salisbury  manages  foreign  afiairs 
so  well  that  people  forget  there  are  any  foreign  affiiirs  to 
manage.    The  imifomuty  of  success  needs  the  break  of 
«n  occasional  failure  in  order  to  enable  the  countiy  to 
appreciate  his    invaluable   services.     Mr.  Hugh  E. 
^erton  writes  upon  the  ''Historical  Drama  and  the 
Teaching  of  History."   He  concludes  his  artide  by  a 
•curious  appeal  in  favour  of  the  Magic  Lantern  Mission. 
What  is  wanted,  he  declares,  is  something  that  shall 
tiring  history  home  to  the  common  intelligence  of  the 
average  working  man,  and  the  only  means  remaining 
hf  wmch  history  can  be  taught  are  lectures  relieved  and 
•animated  by  caUing  in  the  aid  of  the  sense  of  sight.  In 
other  words,  if  the  masses  are  to  be  taught  and 
interested  in  history,  it  can  only  be  done  by  the  aid  of 
4he  magic  lantern.    The  lectures  might  be  developed 
into  the  representation  of  historical  tableaux  vivants. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Lang  ridicules  the  ideal  household  of 
Housseau.  Mr.  £[arl  Blind  publishes  an  appeal  for  the 
TFriple  Alliance,  which  is  based  upon  the  hankering  of 
the  Pope  for  his  Temporal  Power  ;  and  secondly,  upon 
bis  dread  of  Russian  predominance  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Against  French  Yoltaireans,  who  support  the  Temporal 
Power  of  the  Pope,  and  Russian  designs  on  Constonti- 
nople,  he  thinks  the  Triple  Alliance  of  monarchical 
^countries  forms  a  necessary  barrier  very  useful  to  the 
IFrench  Republican  cause  itself.  The  upset  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  would  mean  war  between  France  and  Germany, 
juid  that  war,  however  it  might  terminate,  could  only 
bring  disaster  to  the  Republic,  for  the  gen.ral  who  rode 
in  triumph  into  Berlin  would  be  little  likely  to  brook 
the  restraints  imposed  by  Republican  superstitions." 

The  most  interesting  article  in  the  JReview  is  Mr. 
W.  E.  Hodgson's  protest  against  the  degradation  of 
^British  field  sports.  Betting  and  the  newspapers,  he 
thinks,  are  ruining  eveiything.  Matches  are  only  plaved 
for  gate-money,  driving  has  been  introduced  in  deer 
forests  in  order  to  enable  indifferent  sportsmen  to  shoot 
^  deer  at  short  range,  and'  generally  we  are  all  going  to 
the  bad.  So  says  Mr.  Hodgson,  who  has  besides  a  good 
>deal  to  say  about  the  intrinsic  cruelty  of  fishing,  and  the 
^evil  consequences  that  are  likely  to  follow  from  the 
present  boom  in  golf.  Even  golf,  he  maintains,  is  no 
longer  pursued  for  the  sake  of  sport,  but  solely  for  the 
«ke  of  winning  a  five-pound  note  or  a  medaL  In  fact, 
according  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  it  may  be  said  of  British 
•ports  that  "the  trail  of  the  serpent  is  over  them  all." 
lir.  Tighe  Hopldns  has  an  interesting  article  of  historical 
ffossip  oonoeming  some  fomous  pirates,  who  must  have 
Seen  almost  as  disagreeable  to  sail  with  as  to  have  been 
Mptozed  by.  Mrs.  James  C.  Robertson's  paper  upon 
iiie  Ang^o-Indtaiis  is  a  plea  for  Eurasian  and  European 


women  in  India.  All  benevolent  efforts  have  hitherto 
passed  over  their  head,  and  they  have  been  allowed  to 
wallow  unheeded  in  such  a  slough  of  ignorance  and 
misery  that  it  is  no  wonder  they  &ve  lost  all  belief  in 
the  goodness  of  God  or  of  men. 

Under  the  head  of  "A  Materialist's  Paradise,"  Mr. 
Morris  Hewlett  cudgels  the  head  of  Mr.  William  Mpiria 
for  his  "  News  from  Nowhere." 


NEW  REVIEW. 

The  New  Review  for  August  contains  Mr.  Arnold  White's 
report  on  the  possibility  of  Jewish  colonisation,  which  is 
noticed  elsewhere,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  articles 
in  the  magazines  of  the  mentis.  As  if  to  make  up 
for  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  great  social  question  of 
the  day,  the  rest  of  the  magazine  is  very  slight.  A  short 
stoiy^  which  Mr  George  Moore  calls  A  Remembrance," 
a  dissertation  on  Love  and  Fiction,''  which  would 
call  for  no  attention  if  it  were  not  signed  by  Paul 
Bourget,  and  an  account  of  Nathan  Brown,"  a 
nussionaiy  in  Assam,  by  Professor  Max  MiiUer,  do  not 
call  for  more  than  passing  mention.  Captain  Shaw's 
article  on  Theatre  Fires  !  Their  Causes  and  Remedies," 
sets  forth  the  improvements  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
late  Chief  of  the  Fire  Brigade,  should  be  made  in  order  to 
give  the  indispensable  minimum  of  security  to  theatre 
goers.   The  fire  rate  of  theatres  is  very  high. 

In  the  years  1886, 1887,  1888,  and  1889  there  were  fif^y- 
five  theatres  destroyed  and  twenty-three  damaged,  making  a 
total  of  seventy-eight,  and  there  were  four  hundred  and 
ninety  persons  killed  and  two  hundred  and  six  injured, 
making  a  total  of  six  hundred  and  ninety-six.  In  the  year 
1890  there  were  thirteen  theatres  destroyed  and  fifteen 
damaged  by  fire,  and  two  panics  from  other  causes,  making  a 
total  of  thkty  casualties,  but  no  spectators  were  killed,  and 
only  seven  were  injured. 

Mr.  E.  N.  Buxton  has  an  interestingpaper  embodying 

Reminiscences  of  Elk  Hunting."  Mr.  H.  Marshall  Ward 
contributes  a  paper  on  Trees  and  Flowers  "  to  the  series 
entitled  "  A  Model  City ;  or,  Reformed  London."  His  list 
of  flowers  and  shrubs  that  can  be  grown  in  a  great  cit^  will 
be  useful  to  those  who  are  wo  ring  what  they  shiul  put 
into  their  town  (ipucdens.  The  most  interesting  paper  in 
the  Review  is  "  From  the  Maid's  Point  of  View,"  m  which 
a  maid,  or  some  one  masquerading  as  such,  says  many 
things  which  are  somewhat  to  the  point,  altiiough  she  is 
rather  given  to  moralising.  Speaking  of  the  latitutle 
allowed  to  fine  ladies  in  matters  of  morals,  she  says : — 

When  our  Lord  forgave  the  woman  of  Samaria,  He  did  not 
ask  whether  she  was  a  lady  or  a  servant ;  and  what  scores  of 
ladies  do  and  do  not  get  punished  for,  I  don't  see  why  a  poor 
girl  should  not  do  and  go  scot  free,  too. 

The  moral  of  it  all  is,  that  if  some  mistresses  were  half 
as  respectable  as  their  maids  the  world  would  go  better 
than  it  does  now. 


The  Eneyelical  and  the  Manchester  SchooL— The 

American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review  exults  in  the  £n- 
cydicaL    It  says  : — 

In  the  name  of  Christ  and  His  religion,  the  Holy  Father 
strikes  down  with  one  blow  that  horrible  perversion  of 
humanity  which,  both  as  to  employers  and  as  to  the  employed, 
has  been  the  very  foundation  of  the  system  of  economics 
taught,  and  so  long  and  disastrously  acted  on,  by  the 
Manchester  school  and  by  the  whole  tribe  of  laiisez  /aire 
political  economists.  Against  such  a  definition  of  man. 
the  Vicar  of  Christ  enters  an  indignant  protest,  in  the  name 
both  of  reason  and  of  religion.  Together  with  this  execrable 
foundation,  he  repudiates  the  whole  system  of  economics 
that  has  been  reared  upon  it. 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 
ThxRB  are  some  good  articles  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
two  of  which — Miss  Octavia  Hill*8  "  Our  Dealings  with  the 
Poor''  and  Sir  Alfred  Lyall's  ''Frontiers  and  Protec- 
torates " — are  noticed  elsewhere. 

ADVICE  TO  T7NI0NISTS  IN  DISTRESS. 

Mr.  Edward  Dicey,  in  a  paper  entited  ''The  Next 
Parliament,'*  advises  his  Unionist  friends  as  to  the 
course  they  should  adopt  in  order  to  save  them- 
selves from  extinction  at  the  next  General  Election. 
He  suggests  that  they  should  pass  a  Local  Government 
Bill  for  Ireland,  reform  the  House  of  Lords,  and  introduce 
a  new  scheme  of  redistribution.  Having  done  this,  they 
should  pledge  themselves  to  pass  a  bill  next  Parliament 
limiting  hours  of  labour  b^  legislation.  He  does  not 
believe  in  the  Eight  Hours  Bill,  but  he  sees  that  the  labour 
question  will  be  one  on  which  the  next  Greneral  Election 
will  turn.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  seems  to  him  the 
only  leader  capable  of  helping  the  Conservatives  in  this 
pinch,  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Dicey  is  ri^ht  in  the  instinct 
which  leads  him  to  select  Lord  Kandolph  Churchill  as  the 
predestined  champion  of  a  cause  which  is  cyiiically  put 
forward  as  unsound  in  principle,  but  useful  in  practice. 
He  thinks  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  be  the  next  Liberal 
Prime  Minister  after  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  the  condition  of 
leadership  is  to  be  an  indefinite  postponement  of  Home 
Rule,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Edward  Dicey 
cannot  claim  to  take  high  rank  as  a  prophet  of  things  to 
be. 

MB.  FOKBBSS  REMINISCENCES. 

Mr.  Archibald  Forbes,^in  his  gossipy  article,  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  his  reminiscences  as  a  war  cor- 
respondent. He  thinks  that  Julius  Csosar  would  have 
been  an  exceptionallv  brilliant  war  correspondent,  but 
that  Napoleon  would  have  achieved  first  rank  in  that 
capacity  if  only  he  could  have  been  a  little  truthful  occa- 
sionally. 'Die  career  is  not  without  danger.  The  per- 
centage of  casualty  among  war  correspondents  is  sreater 
than  among  the  actual  fighting  men.  In  the  Servian 
War  of  1876  three  correspondents  were  kUled  and  four 
were  wounded  out  of  twelve  who  went  mider  fire.  Six 
died  out  of  thirty  that  accompanied  the  Nile  Expedition. 

The  rest  of  his  paper  is  somewhat  miscellaneous,  which 
is  natural  to  one  who  has  been  imprisoned  in  war  in 
France,  Spain,  Servia,  Grermany,  Austria,  Hungary, 
Russia,  Roumania,  and  Bulgaria.  Embedded  in  this 
interesting  mass  of  goss^>  there  is  a  curious  picture  of 
Sir  Edwara  Malet  as  a  man  who  can  never,  in  any  con- 
ceivable circumstance,  be  made  to  look  absurd. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  LANDSCAPE  ART. 

Mr.  J.  Stanley  Little  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  write 
about  art  who  have  faith  in  their  subject,  and  a  capacity 
to  make  their  faith  somewhat  intelligible  to  the  inartistic 
public.  In  bis  paper  on  the  "  Future  of  Landscape  Art," 
ne  predicts  that  it  has  a  future,  to  begin  with,  and  that 
this  future  will  be  an  advance  upon  all  that  wluch  is 
passed : — 

A  further  word  will  come,  if  it  come  at  all,  from  the 
painter  or  painters  who  are  able  to  look  at  nature  free  from  the 
prejadices  and  banalities  of  caste  or  occupation.  ...  In  the 
work  of  the  very  greatest  painters  we  detect  a  false  quantity 
here,  a  wrong  accent  there ;  and,  without  entering  into  politico- 
social  questions,  it  may  be  stoutly  affirmed  that,  until  a  painter 
arises  whose  training  has  been  such  as  to  make  him  wholly  in- 
sensible to  feelings  of  caste,  trade,  or  occupation — who  shall 
know  as  much  as  the  artisan  or  field  labourer  on  the  one  hand, 
being  equally  at  home  in  courts  or  with  books  on  the  other— a 
man  whose  education  has  been  so  wide  (and  the  word  Aduca- 
tion  is  used  in  its  more  legitimate  sense)  that  he  can  regard 


all  men  and  pursuits  as  things  to  understand  and  to  see,  not 
things  to  extenuate  or  to  extol,  each  as  low  as  each,  each 
above  each  while  below  and  equal  with  each,  no  matter  from 
wMch  end  the  consideration  of  them  may  proceed — until 
such  impartiality  as  to  artificial  things  be  possible  in 
man,  we  shall  not  have  the  greatest  painter  possible  for  us  to 
have. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  "  When  will  such  a 
prodigy  of  an  artist  be  expected  to  be  seen  in  the 
horizon  ? "  Not  to-day,  he  admits,  nor  to-morrow,  but 
perhaps  the  day  after  to-morrow. 

WHAT  SHALL  BE  DONE  AT  THE  WAR  OFFICE  ? 

General  Sir  George  Chesney  follows  up  the  description 
of  the  lamentable  state  of  afiairs  at  the  War  Office  with  a 
plan  of  his  own  for  remedying  the  same.  He  thus  ex- 
plains at  the  beginning  of  his  paper  what  he  has  set 
nimself  to  do : — 

The  case  for  reform  has  been  completely  established.  The 
country  has  had  warnings  enough,  and  should  be  satisfied  with 
no  reform  which  stops  short  of  placing  the  administration  of  the 
army  on  a  sound  and  reasonable  footing ;  and  this  object  can  be 
attained  only  by  placing  responsibility  and  authority  on  the 
persons  competent  to  exercise  them.  If  this  general  principle 
be  accepted,  it  has  next  to  be  considered  who  are  to  be  the 
chief  professional  officials  whose  responsibility  is  to  be  thus 
declared  and  enforced,  and  what  are  to  be  their  respective 
functions.  The  determination  of  these  points,  which 
practically  involves  the  project  for  a  proper  oiganisatioQ  of 
the  War  Department,  is  the  object  of  this  paper. 

It  is  too  long  to  enter  into  details  as  to  how  hepropo6e» 
to  reorganise  the  War  Office,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  notice 
that  at  the  close  of  his  paper  he  maintains,  what  very 
few  persons  will  be  willing  to  deny,  namely,  that  if  thinga 
are  allowed  to  go  on  in  the  present  condition,  we  are 
inviting  disaster  such  as  overtook  Prussia  in  1806  or 
France  in  1870. 

THE  FRENCH  IN  TONQUIN. 

Lord  Lamington  has  a  brief  paper  describing  the- 
results  of  his  examination  of  the  latest  French  conquest 
in  Tonquin,  the  gist  of  which  is  that  Tonquin  is  a  province 
very  well  worth  having,  but  entirely  mismanaged  by 
people  who  do  not  know  how  to  deal  with  a  good  thing 
when  they  have  it.  There  are  far  too  many  functionaries, 
and  there  is  far  too  little  trade,  snd  there  are  far  too 
many  daooits.  Lord  Lamington  explains  briefly,  bat 
succuictly,  how  he  would  turn  we  whole  administration  of 
the  colony  upside  down.  He  does  not  sav  so,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  read  his  paper  and  not  come  to  tne  conclusion 
that  the  best  thing  to  be  done  for  Tonquin  and  the 
Tonquinans  would  be  for  the  French  to  take  themselves 
home  again,  leaving  their  places  to  be  taken  by  an 
English  adnunistration. 

WILL  AUSTBALIA  BBFUDTATB  ? 

Mr.  Howard  Willoughby,  replying  to  Mr.  Fortescue's 
attack  on  '^  The  Seamj  Side  of  Australia,''  ridicules  the 
idea  that  the  Austrahans  will  ever  repudiate.  He  says 
that  the  Australian  repudiating  could  be  little 
better  than  a  common  thief,  and  he  points  with  good 
reason  to  the  example  of  New  Zealand : — 

In  New  Zealand  there  occurred  the  greatest  over- borrow- 
ing and  the  greatest  extravagance  and  mismanagement 
which  the  colonies  have  witnessed,  and  the  severest  re- 
action followed.  Nothing  so  bad  is  likely  to  happen 
again.  But  repudiation  was  never  so  much  as  hinted  at  by 
the  wildest  ranter.  The  people  ordered  borrowing  to  be 
stopped,  and  they  summarily  disposed  of  the  plungers. 
Expenses  were  cut  down,  economies  were  introduced,  taxes 
were  increased,  and  now  New  Zealand  has  not  only  turned 
the  comer,  but  is  in  a  fair  way  tos^eedily  rec<^er  her  former 
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baoyant  prosperity.  The  New  Zealander  has  had  to  pinch, 
bat  the  holder  of  New  Zealand  debentures  has  never  been  in 
any  doabt  about  the  punctual  payment  of  his  interest. 

IDBNTIFICATION  BY  PlNaER-TIPS. 

Mr.  Francis  Galton  has  finally  decided  that  there  is  no 
means  of  identifying  a  human  being  so  unerring  as  the 
simple  method  of  taxing  a  print  of  his  finger-tips  : — 

This  token  of  identity  lies  in  the  system  of  ramification  of 
the  minute  ridges  that  run  across  the  palms  of  the  hands 
and  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  it  more  especially  resides  in 
the  scrolls  or  other  patterns  that  the  ridges  form  on  the 
inner  surfaces  of  the  bulbs  of  the  fingers. 

The  article^  which  is  illustrated  with  a  plate  showing 
how  finger  prints  can  be  made  and  sorted,  concludes 
with  the  following  statement  of  what  he  hopes  to  see 
before  very  long: — 

I  look  forward  to  a  time  when  every  convict  shall  have 
prints  taken  of  his  fingers  by  the  prison  photographer,  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  his  imprisonment,  and  a  reg^ter 
made  of  them ;  when  recruits  for  either  service  shall  go 
through  an  analogous  process ;  when  the  index-number  of  the 
bands  shall  usually  be  inserted  in  advertisements  for  persons 
who  are  lost -or  who  caunot  be  identified,  and  when  every 
youth  who  is  about  to  leave  his  home  for  a  long  residence 
abroad  shall  obtain  prints  of  his  fingers  at  the  same  time 
that  the  portrait  is  photographed,  for  his  friends  to  retain  as 
a  memento. 

OTHEB  ABTICLE8. 

Sir  Douglas  Galton,  writing  on  Demography,"  sin^ 
the  praises  of  the  Hygienic  Congress  that  is  to  be  held  in 
London  this  year.  The  Rev.  Father  Ryder,  in  a  long 
paipeT  "On  Certain  Ecclesiastical  Miracles,"  defends 
Cardinal  Newman  against  Dr.  Abbott,  selecting  as  his 
topics  two  miracles,  the  recovery  of  a  blind  man 
by  the  relics  of  St.  Gervasius  and  Protasius, 
and  the  pjower  of  speech  to  the  African  Con- 
fessors deprived  of  their  tongues.  Mr.  H.  A.  Kennedy 
discusses  Ibsen,  Henir  James,  and  others  under  the  title. 

The  Drama  of  the  Moment,"  in  which  he  says  that  the 
most  characteristic  development  of  the  stage  to-day  is 
the  naturalistic  actress.  Woman  has  never  been  so 
Avidly  put  on  the  stage  as  at  present.  Mr.  Rowland  £. 
Prothero  gives  us  one  of  his  mteresting  descriptions  of 
French  poets  in  his  paper  on  "Theodore  de  B^vUle," 
but  he  does  not  —  unfortunately  for  many  readers — 
attempt  to  eive  us  an  English  translation  of  the  verse 
which  he  selects  for  praise. 


Progress  in  Divoree  Reform.  —  The  Rev.  Dr. 
l>ike's  paper  on  the  ''Present  Status  of  the  Divorce 
•Question,  in  the  Homiletie  Heview  for  July,  calls 
Attention  to  the  ex&ent  to  which  the  family  and  the 
home  have  come  to  be  recognised  as  constituting  an  es- 
.sential  part  of  the  divorce  question.  He  thinks  that  so 
far  as  the  organised  movement  for  reform  is  concerned 
.afBsdrs  are  in  a  very  healthy  and  hopeful  condition  : — 

The  great  State  of  New  York  has  now  come  forward  with 
the  proposal  of  commissions  on  uniformity  by  as  many  States 
:a8  possible,  to  see  what  can  be  done  through  co-operative 
State  legislation,  without  touching  the  Constitution.  At  the 
time  I  write,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware — 
making,  with  New  York,  four  contiguous  States— have  estab- 
lished these  commissions,  with  the  probability  that  Massa- 
chusetts and  perhaps  Ohio  will  join  them.  These 
commissions  all  include  in  their  scope  marriage,  divorce,  the 
probate  of  wills,  notarial  certificates,  etc.  The  American  Bar 
Association,  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  National 
Divorce  Reform  League  are  co-operating.  In  this  way  both 
social  and  large  business  interests  are  united  in  giving  the 
jnethod  a  fair  trial. 


THE  WESTIONSTER  REVIEW. 

The  Westminder  Bevieto  for  Aucust  onens  with  an 
article  upon  **  Federation  and  Free  Trade."  The  writer 
is  somewhat  visionary.  He  oondudes  his  paper  with 
the  following  prophecy : — 

No,  it  will  not  take  another  five  hundred  years  to  bring 
about  the  millennium  of  the  united  nations  and  the  abolition 
of  war.  If  all  the  nations  could  free  themselves  from  their 
prejudices,  and  make  radical  changes  as  rapidly  as  the 
Japanese,  if  they  had  the  adaptive  power  of  the  Japanese, 
or  the  hard  common-sense  of  the  Australians,  no  time  would 
be  lost  in  establishing  a  world-embracing  Federation,  and 
all  the  burning  questions  that  now  divide  the  nations^ould 
either  be  settled  in  the  Intematioual  Legislature,  or  would 
have  to  be  tried  and  decided  by  an  International  Court  of 
Arbitration,  whose  decrees  would  be  enforced  by  the 
combined  power  of  the  civilised  world. 

Mr.  Theodore  Stanton  continues  his  article  on 
Abraham  Lincoln,  which  he  is  spinning  out  a  little  too 
long.  Mr.  Macnamara  contributes  a  paper  which  is 
rather  painful  reading,  describii^  the  ignorance  and 
incapacity  of  rural  School  Boards  in  small  villages.  His 
practical  advice  is  as  follows  : — 

If  the  localities  mtut  raise  penny  by  penny  for  every 
copper  doled  out  imperially,  let  the  areas  of  local  adminis- 
tration be  enlarged  if  thereby  the  inc^ence  of  this 
taxation  may  be  equalised.  And,  above  ail,  by  the  same 
means  let  us  remove  from  the  helm  of  popular  control  those 
individuals  who,  through  ignorance,  prejudice,  selfishness, 
or  other  reason,  would  circumscribe,  starve,  or  hinder  the 
proper  equipment  of  those  into  whose  hands  are  passing  the 
destinies  of  this  great  State. 

There  is  a  somewhat  pedantic  paper  on  the  Teaching 
of  History,"  the  main  point  being  that  there  are  no 
historians  who  can  write  history,  as  all  those  now  in 
existence  are  deficient  in  knowledge  of  practical  afiairs. 
The  most  interesting  article  in  the  Review  is  Mrs.  Aldis's 
account  of  tie  struggle  for  justice  for  women  in  the 
Universities.  Mrs.  Aldis  has  the  advantage  of  looking 
back  upon  her  old  battles  from  a  colony  which  has  set 
an  example  to  the  old  country  in  this  as  it  has  in  some 
other  respects. : — 

In  New  Zealand,  where  these  words  are  written,  sex 
confers  no  privilege  in  the  University.  Lectures,  scholarships, 
degrees.  Convocation,  all  are  open  t6  women  as  well  as  to 
men,  who  are  capable  of  profiting  by  them,  or  of  attaining 
to  them.  On  Diploma  Day  the  lady  graduates,  in  cap, 
gown,  and  the  pretty  pink  hood,  take  their  places  among  the 
other  graduates. 

There  is  another  article  by  Mr.  Gundry,  who  writes  on 
"The  Recent  Audience  in  China."  He  tells  the  whole 
struggle  for  diplomatic  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
representatives  of  the  foreign  powers.  The  following 
description  of  the  Emperor  at  the  audience  is  wortfi 
quoting : — 

The  Emperor  himself  is  described  as  having  an  air  of 
decided  personal  distinction.  "  Rather  pale  and  dark,  with 
a  well-shaped  forehead,  long,  black,  arched  eyebrows,  large, 
mournful  dark  eyes,  a  sensitive  mouth,  and  an  unusually 
long  chin ;  he  wore,  together  with  an  air  of  great  gentle- 
ness and  intelligence,  an  expression  of  melancholy,  due, 
naturally  enough,  to  the  deprivation  of  nearly  all  the  pleasures 
of  his  age  and  to  the  strict  life  which  the  hard  and  compli- 
cated duties  of  his  high  position  force  him  to  lead.  He  was 
dressed,  like  his  Ministers,  in  a  puce-coloured  silk  robe,  with 
dragon  embroideries  on  the  shoulders  and  breast,  and  a  large 
felt  hat  of  the  ordinary  official  pattern." 


Mr.  Andrew  Lano  has  an  excellent  article  upon 
"Piccadilly,"  which  is  admirably  illustrated  by  W.  D. 
Almond,  in  the  August  number  of  Scr^yiur. 
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THE  ARENA. 

The  Arena  follows  the  Century  in  giviug  its  frontis- 
piece to  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Dr.  George  Stewart 
writes  the  accompanying  sketch. 

MABRIAGE  IN  AMERICAN  SOCIETY. 

Mr.  Edgar  Fawcett  gives  a  very  discouraging  account 
of  the  plutocratic  snobbery  which  prevails  in  New  York 
society.  The  following  concerning  the  New  York 
marriage  market  is,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  exaggerated 

Daughters  are  trained  by  their  mothers  to  leave  no  efforts 
untried,  short  of  those  absolutely  immoral,  in  winning 
wealthy  husbands.  Usually  the  daughters  are  tractable 
enough.  Rebellion  is  rare  with  them ;  yet  nearly  always 
capitulation  follows.  And  then  what  follows  later  on? 
Perhaps  heart-broken  resignation,  perhaps  masked  adultery, 
perhaps  the  degradation  of  public  divorce.  But  usually  it  is 
no  worse  than  a  silent  disgusted  slavery,  for  the  American 
woman  is  notoriously  cold  in  all  sense  of  passion,  and  when 
reared  to  respect  "  society  "  she  is  a  snob  to  the  core.  Some 
commentators  aver  that  it  is  the  climate  which  makes  her  so 
pulseless  and  prudent.  This  is  possible,  but  one  deeply 
familiar  with  the  glacial  theories  of  the  fashionable  New 
York  mother  might  find  an  explanation  no  less  frigid  than 
comprehensive  for  all  her  traits  of  acquiescence  and  decorum. 

SHOULD*THB  NATION  OWN  ITS  RAILROADS  7 

Mr.  C.  Wood  Davis  be^ns  the  discussion  on  this 
question  by  a  brief  review  of  the  objections  to  national 
ownership.  When  Mr.  Davis  wrote  his  first  paper,  in 
February,  on  "  The  Farmer,  the  Investor,  and  the  Rail- 
road," ne  was  against  national  ownership,  but  he  has 
now  been  converted.  He  attributes  his  conversion  to  the 
occurrences  attending  the  flurries  of  last  autumn  in  the 
money  markets,  when  half  a  dozen  men,  in  order  to  obtain 
control  of  certain  railways,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  that 
came  near  wrecking  the  entire  industrial  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  country.  This  shed  a  lurid  light  upon  the 
enormous  and  baleful  power  which  the  corporate  control  of 
the  railways  places  in  the  hands  of  what  Theodore  Roosevelt 
aptly  termed   the  dangerous  wealthy  classes." 

THE  TELEPHONE  AND  TABLE-RAPPINO. 

M.  Camille  Flammarion  concludes  his  paper  upon 
The  Unknown,"  in  which  he  maintains  that  it  is  not 
impossible  that  communication  may  be  established 
between  the  inhabitants  of  Mars  and  those  of  the  earth. 
He  tells  some  excellent  telepathic  stories  which  indicate 
the  power  of  mind  to  influence  mind  even  at  considerable 
distances.  The  principle  of  transformation  of  force  opens 
up  every  day  new  views  which  may  well  be  called  mar- 
vellous. That,  he  says,  is  a  dvnamic  act,  and  like  other 
forces,  psychic  force  can  transform  itself  into  electricity, 
heat,  ]mhtf  motion.  Already  our  thought  can  move  a 
table,  wa&t  may  it  not  do  hereafter  ?  Our  voice  trans- 
mitted to  the  telephone  is  transformed  from  vocal 
velocity  into  electric  velocity,  and  travels  instantly  a 
distance  that  a  sound  wave  would  take  seven  hours  to 
cross.  The  photophone  by  the  aid  of  seleniun  transmits 
sound  as  lignt,  and  reproduces  the  voice  by  the  vibra- 
tions of  a  mirror.  His  explanation  of  telepathy  is  based 
on  telephonic  analogy  : — 

When  you  act  from  afar  upon  another  mind,  it  is  not  your 
thought  which  travels  as  a  mental  condition,  but  your 
thought  traverses  the  intervening  ether  through  a  series  of 
vibrations  as  yet  unknown  to  us,  and  only  becomes  thought 
again  when  brought  into  contact  with  another  brain,  because 
the  last  transference  brings  the  impulse  into  a  medium  akin 
to  that  from  which  it  started. 

SWISS  LESSONS  FOR  AMERICAN  REPUBLICANS. 

Mr.  McCrackan  thinks  that  there  are  many  things  in 


the  Swiss  Republic  which  might  be  imitated  with  advan- 
tage  m  America.    He  asks  : — 

What,  then,  is  the  peculiar  mark  and  symJbol  of  the  Swis»^ 
Constitution,  taken  as  a  whole  ?  When  aU  has  been  said  and 
done,  the  most  characteristic  provisions  are  those  which 
mtroduce  forms  of  direct  government  or  of  pure  democracy, 
as  the  technical  expression  is. 

The  United  States  seems  to  be  standing  at  the  parting  of 
two  ways,  one  of  which  leads  back  in  a  vicious  circle  to 
plutocracy  and  despotism,  while  the  other  advances  towards 
a  genume  pure  democracy.  No  nation  can  stand  still.  Which 
way  shall  it  be  7 

Mr.  McCrackan  has  no  doubt  in  his  own  mind  as  to- 
what  the  answer  to  that  question  ought  to  be. 

IN  PRAISE  OF  THE  RULE  OF  MAJORITIES. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Bellamy,  replying  to  the  editor'sr 
recent  denunciation  of  Socialism,  makes  some  remarks  in 
praise  of  the  tolerance  of  majorities  which  tend  to  con- 
firm the  belief  in  the  direct  government  of  the  people  by 
the  people :—  r   tr  ^ 

Inde^,  in  our  American  life  especially,  the  generosity  and! 
long-suffermg  of  majorities  are  among  the  most  notable 
features.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that 
the  worst  tyrannies  have  been  on  the  part  of  minorities. 
There  has  been  in  history  no  power  which  has  tyrannised 
less  than  the  political  majority.  In  modern  times,  at  leasts 
the  most  violent  acts  of  despotic  outrage  have  been  the 
attempts  to  ride  down  the  will  of  the  political  majority. 

A  PROGRESSIVE  INCOME-TAX. 

Professor  Buchanan  argues  strongly  in  favour  of  a 
three  per  cent,  tax  on  all  fortunes  over  ten  million  dollars^ 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  not  only  enrich  the  common- 
wealth but  stimulate  industry  in  millionaires.  Tha 
following  passage  is  interesting  although  painfully  illus- 
trative of  the  extent  to  which  a  lie  will  be  repeated  whei> 
once  it  is  set  in  circulation.  Professor  Buchanan,  ini 
predictmg  the  good  things  that  will  come  to  pass  when, 
his  system  is  carried  out,  says : — 

Such  profligates  as  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  spends  half  a^ 
million  yearly,  and  then  calls  upon  his  avaricious  mother  for 
one  or  two  millions  to  silence  the  clamour  of  the  creditors 
whom  he  has  defrauded,  will  be  no  longer  feasted,  admired, 
and  imitated,  for  justice  will  be  embodied  in  law,  and  tha 
race  of  profligates  will  have  been  exterminated. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Dr.  Manley  writes  upon  the  question  of  Eternal  Punish- 
ment, Hamlin  Garland  tells  the  story  of  "A  Prairie 
Heroine,"  while  the  editor  discourses  upon  various  things^, 
among  othero  upon  the  conflict  between  ancient  and 
modern  thought  m  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

There  is  a  paper  of  a  good  deal  of  interest  at  the 
present  moment  on  the  increase  of  industrial  remuner- 
ation under  profit  sharing  in  the  Economic  Journal  for 
July. 

In  the  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review  the  late  editor  of* 
the  Morocco  Times  replies  to  Dr  Cust's  attack  on  the 
Sultan  of  Morocco,  in  which  he  says  that  Morocco  never 
had  a  kinder  ruler  than  the  present  Emperor. 

There  is  a  thoughtful  article  in  the  Andover  Review 
for  July,  entitled  **  Socialism  and  Spiritual  Progress— « 
Speculation,"  by  Miss  Vida  D.  Scudder.    She  maintains - 
that  genius  and  greatness  of  character  spring  most  natur- 
ally from  those  classes  which  are  neither  very  poor  nor- 
very  rich,  for  it  is  starved  by  extreme  poverty  and  stifled* 
by  extreme  wealth,  and  socialism,  which  she  regards  as 
the  next  step  upwards  in  the  human  race,  will  aflford  more 
scope  for  spiritual  struggle,  and  in  a  wonderful  and  un- 
foreseen measure  set  free  the  soul  ( f  men. 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  North  American  Eeview  for  July  is  much  improved 
l>y  the  change  of  its  binding  ;  instead  of  being  side  pierced 
like  the  Rbview,  it  is  stitched.  I  wish  we  could  stitch 
the  Review  of  Reviews,  but  it  is  impossible,  our  circula- 
tion being  too  large  and  our  price  too  small.  However 
much  impatient  readers  may  write  complaining  of  the 
wire-stitching,  they  would  complain  far  more  if  I  were  to 
keep  the  Review  back  another  week  and  charge  another 
penny  for  it  in  order  to  stitch  it  like  the  North  American, 

I  quote  elsewhere  Baron  Hirsch's  account  of  his 
method  of  disposing  of  his  wealth,  which  a  euphemistic 
Jewish  journal  tells  us  was  acquired  by  a  genius  in 
£nance,  as  illustrated  in  his  organisation  of  railways  from 
"Central  Europe  to  the  farthest  East.  That  Jewish 
Journalist  is  lacking  in  the  proverbial  wisdom  of  his  race. 
The  less  said  about  the  way  in  which  Baron  Hirsch's 
wealth  was  acquired  the  better. 

DOMESnO  SERVICE  IN  SKOLAND. 

Miss  Emily  Faithf  ull  writes  a  paper  upon  Domestic  Ser- 
vice inEngland^  which,  although  pleasantly  readable,  leaves 
no  deep  impression  on  the  mind.  Miss  Faithf  ull  is  a  genial 
optimist  wno  thinks  that  there  never  was  a  time  when 
servants  were  better  treated,  better  fed,  or  allowed  more 
liberty  than  at  present.  When  we  take  into  account  that 
they  are  boarded  and  lodged  in  addition  to  their  wages,  it 
is  obvious  that  a  servant  in  a  good  house  receives  more 
equivalent  for  her  labour  than  the  girl-clerk,  or  type- 
writer who  receives  £60  a  year.  It  is  the  slave  in  the 
t>oarding-house  who  is  the  real  object  of  compassion,  but 
3iis8  Faithful  has  nothing  to  say  as  to  how  her  lot  may  be 
improved.  She  has  her  doubts  about  lady  helps,  but 
thinks  that  a  lady  in  the  nursery  is  a  desirable  adjunct 
in  every  household.  The  most  obliging  and  dvil  servants 
fihe  'ever  met  with  were  those  employed  in  royal  and 
juristocratic  houses. 

MORAL  LOAFIKO. 

There  is  a  curiouspaper  on  Loafing  and  Labouring/' 
lyy  the  late  E.  P.  Whipple,  in  which  there  occurs  the 
following  passage  descriptive  of  moral  loafing  : — 

Moral  leafing,  is  the  characteristic  of  a  large  class  of 
;people.  They  find  a  lazy  enjovment  in  harmonising  their 
opinions  with  what  is  noble  and  just ;  bat  it  is  moral  self- 
-indolgence  they  are  after,  not  moral  self-sacrifice.  They 
loaf  for  great  causes,  not  labour  for  them.  Their  sympathies, 
-thus  divorced  from  action,  soon  become  misdirected  and  un- 
wholesome. If  they  take  a  languid  interest,  for  example, 
-in  any  large  plans  of  criminal  reform,  it  gradually  degener- 
.ates  into  a  morbid  pity  for  the  criminal,  in  which  they  lose 
.all  horror  of  crime.  In  a  letter  written  by  John  Kandolph 
to  Josiah  Qoincy,  Randolph  says :  We  are  so  full  of  the 
.ass's  milk  of  human  kindness  that  we  shall  soon  learn 
to  speak  of  Judas  Iscariot  as  an  ftnfortunate  man.**  This 
.ass's  milk  is  now  consumed  at  too  many  philanthropic  tea- 
tables,  and  **  iniquitous  "  makes  desperate  attempts  to  pass 
Itself  off  as  a  synonym  of  "  unfortunate." 

KKOIISH  UNIVEBSITIBS  AND  COLLEGES. 

Professor  Freeman  sets  forth,  with  his  customary 
-painful  lucidity,  the  difference  between  a  college,  which 
was  in  its  beginning  simply  an  endowed  house  for  the 
maintenance  of  students  in  the  universities,  and  universi- 
ties,  which  were  simply  the  whole  body  of  masters  and 
students  who  settled  down  in  any  existing  town.   He  ex- 


plains that  balls  were  simply  the  houses  in  which  scholars 
began  to  live  together  in  small  societies,  and  which  at 
first  might  be  the  property  of  anybodv.  If  by  a  hall  we 
understand  a  house  occupied  by  students,  a  college  is 
simply  an  endowed  and  incorporated  hall.  He  also  tries 
to  explain  the  exact  position  of  an  Oxford  tutor  and  an 
Oxford  professor.  The  professor  is  an  endowed  university 
teacher,  who,  in  a  umversity  which  has  no  colleges,  is 
the  immediate  teacher  of  the  students.  In  a  university 
which  has  colleges,  that  work  falls  more  naturally  upon 
the  college  tutors.  In  a  healthy  state  of  things,  the  tutor 
would  take  the  lower,  and  the  professor  the  higher 
branches  of  teaching.  The  present  state  of  things  is  not 
healthy,  but  it  might  be  made  so— at  least  so  thinks 
Mr.  Freeman. 

THE  SD^S  OF  WOMEN  WBITERS. 

Mrs.  Amelia  E.  Barr,  in  a  very  slight  paper  on  the 
Relations  of  Literature  to  Society,  says  Uie  following 
cruel  things  oonceming  her  sister  writers > 

It  must  finally  be  regretfully  admitted  that  women  writers 
have  done  much  to  degrade  the  profession  of  literature. 
They  do  hasty  and  slip-shod  work,  inaccurate  and  senti- 
mental, overloaded  with  adjectives,  frescoed  all  over  with 
purple  patches  of  what  they  consider  fine  writing.  But  this 
IS  a  venial  fault ;  where  they  chiefly  offend  is  in  making  love 
the  all-important  and  absorbing  passion  of  life.  Their  stories 
teach  too  often  that  a  girl  has  an  absolute  right  to  the  fool 
of  her  choice,  though  she  has  to  break  every  holy  domestio 
tie  to  gratify  herself.  Further,  Florence  Lay^  accuses 
them  of  being  the  translators  of  the  lowest  and  most 
sensual  French  novels,  though  they  gain  by  this  dirty  work 
only  the  smallest  and  most  precarious  of  incomes.  Is  the 
world  much  to  blame  if  it  gives  some  of  the  odium  due  to  a 
profession  which  offers  women  such  opportunities  7 

THE  THEOLOGICAL  CRISIS. 

Professor  Briggs  sets  forth  his  views  of  the  immense 
gains  of  the  present  theological  crises^  which  he^ thinks 
will  strengthen  and  secure  the  foundations  of  Christianity. 
He  concludes  his  article  as  follows : — 

**  To  be  well-pleasing  to  Christ "  will  be  the  one  end  and 
aim  of  the  Christian  world. 

It  is  evident  that  the  evolutions  of  Christian  theology 
which  have  brought  on  the  theological  crisis,  are  preparing 
the  way  for  a  new  Reformation,  in  which  it  is  prolmble  that 
all  the  Christian  churches  will  share ;  each  one,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  making  its  own  important  con- 
tribution to  the  world-wide  movement,  whose  goal  is  the 
unity  of  the  church  and  the  redemption  of  the  world, 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Farmers'  Alliance  is  discussed  by  Col.  L.  L.  Polk, 
President  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  and  bv  Erastus 
Wiman,  from  very  different  points  of  view.  The  Colonel 
tells  of  the  farmers'  discontent,  Mr.  Wiman  that  a 
change  is  coming  which  will  make  the  American  farmer 
the  most  prosperous  man  ui  the  world.  Wheat  is  going 
up  40  per  cent.,  and  a  similar  gain  is  likely  to  take  place 
in  the  whole  of  his  crops.  He  is  going  to  get  rid  of  his 
debts.  Every  farmer's  wite  is  to  have  a  silk  dress,  and 
every  farmer  s  daughter  an  elaborate  trousseau.  Unfor- 
tunately Mr.  Wiman  does  not  name  a  date  when  this 
good  time  is  coming,  but  he  hints  that  it  is  not  very  far 
ofil  Mr.  D.  B.  Eaton  replies  to  Mr.  Clarkson's  paper  on 
the  Politician  and  the  Fharisee,"  in  which  he  ridicules 
the  admiration  of  Mr.  Clarkson  for  the  spoils  system  and 
his  theory  that  extreme  partisanship  is  the  best  substitute 
for  patriotism.  Mr.  F  B.  Thurbiar's  "  Industrial  and 
Financial  Co-operation  "  is  meagre.  The  short  papers  at 
the  close  do  not  call  for  any  spinal  mention. 
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THE  FORUM. 

Thb  Forum  is  getting  on ;  we  shall  have  it  illustrated 
before  long.  In  June  it  added  notices  of  new  books,  and 
in  JuJy  it  published  a  map.  The  number  is  solid  and 
interesting.  The  best  paper,  that  bv  Dr.  Greffcken  on 
the  Emperor  William  li.,  is  dealt  with  elsewhere  in  our 
Character  Sketch.  Mr.  Hamerton's  Home  Life  in 
France,"  and  President  Walker's  paper  on  "  The  Census 
of  the  Coloured  Race,"  are  noticed  among  the  leading 
articles.  Under  the  same  head  will  also  be  found  a 
reference  to  President  Adams*  "  University  Extension  in 
America,"  which  I  have  added  to  an  extract  from  an 
interesting  illustrated  paper  on  the  same  subject  pub- 
lished in  our  American  edition. 

HAS  IHMIOBATION  BECOMB  A  CURSE  P 

Oswald  Ottendorfer,  a  German  emigrant,  who 
arrived  in  the  United  States  forty  years  ago,  asks  the 
question  whether  the  emigrants  are  to  blame  for  the 
corruption  which  prevails  so  much  in  American  life.  He 
gives  an  interesting  accoui\(  of  the  effect  which  America 
produced  upon  him  when  he  arrived  there  in  1851.  He 
was  a  student  who  had  never  done  a  dav's  work  in  his 
life.  The  ship  that  brought  him  over  was  hardly  moored 
when  he  ran  up  the  nearest  street,  and,  standing  in 
Broadway,  observed  the  passers  by : — 

From  their  appearance  they  were  mostly  men  who  worked 
for  a  living,  bat  nearly  eveiy  one  of  them  bore  himself  as  if 
he  was  a  sovereign.  The  expression  of  their  eyes  seemed  to 
say,  "  I  am  second  to  none ;  there  is  nothing  so  great  and  so 
high  that  I  cannot  accomplish  it,  and  I  intend  to  fight  my 
way." 

He  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English.  He  obtained 
the  position  of  a  common  labourer,  and  in  a  few  days  his 
hands  were  blistered  and  bleeding : — 

I  had  been  insi^red  with  the  energy  that  I  saw  in  the  eyes 
of  those  men  on  my  arrival,  and  I  continued,  not  dis- 
heartened by  pains  or  difSculties  in  my  work.  I  had  received 
the  baptism  of  the  real  American  spirit,  and  I  was  never  so 
proud  of  anything  as  of  the  blisters  on  my  bands  in  conse- 
quence of  my  labour. 

I  mention  these  facts  to  show  in  a  concrete  case  the  really 
incomprehensible  power  and  influence  of  the  American 
atmosphere  in  the  assimilation  of  foreign  elements. 

Naturally,  with  such  antecedents,  Mr.  Ottendorfer 
thinks  that  the  real  curse  of  America  is  not  so  much  the 
herd  of  penniless,  non-English-speaking  immigrants  as  a 
handful  of  titled  English  adventurers,  who  turn  the 
heads  of  society  and  induce  dudes  to  follow  their  snob- 
bish civilisation.  He  thinks  that  the  greatest  duty  and 
the  highest  ambition  of  all  thinking  men  should  be  to 
discourage  the  American  tendency  in  favour  of  small 
families.  Nothing  more  is  wanted  in  order  to  prevent 
the  evils  of  immigration  than  the  ri^d  and  impartial 
enforcement  of  the  present  immigration  laws,  and  the 
developing  of  what  may  be  called  an  Americanising 
spirit  for  the  purpose  of  imbuing  the  emigrants  with 
American  ideas. 

A  PLEA  FOR  ANNEXING  CUBA. 

General  Thomas  Jordan  sets  forth  many  reasons  whv 
the  United  States  want  Cuba,  which,  being  summarised, 
amount  to  this,  that  it  lies  hand^  to  the  United 
States,  and  is  worth  while  stealing,  which  is  exactly  the 
same  ar^ment  which  justifies  the  negro  in  annexing  the 
fat  chicken  that  is  fool  enough  to  roost  low.  Cuba,  he 
points  out,  bars  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  it  is 
only  seven  hours'  steam  to  the  nearest  American  terri- 
tory and  <N^y  sixty-six  hours  from  the  City  of  Washington 
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and  New  Orleans.  Since  1857  Cuba  has  exported  more 
to  America  than  any  other  country,  England  and  France 
exoepted ;  67  per  cent,  of  its  exports  come  in  American 
vessels.  Not  only  is  Cuba  one  of  the  most  fertile  islands 
in  the  worlds  but  General  Jordan  is  convinced  that  it 
contains  a  gold  field.  If  so,  let  him  be  at  rest :  within 
six  weeks  after  that  gold  mine  is  discovered  and  found 
to  be  rich  in  gold-bearing  ore,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  will 
be  hoisted  over  Havanna.  General  Jordan  thinks  that 
^  whatever  is  to  be  done  in  Cuba  we  must  not  only  be  just 
'  and  generous  to  Spain,  but  ia  the  highest  degree  careful 
of  her  natural  and  national  sensibilities.  The  poor  duck 
has  to  choose  its  own  sauce,  but  it  has  to  be  killed  all  the 
same. 

THE  AMSBIOAN  COPYBIGHT. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Daldy  discusses  the  probable  effect  of  the 
American  Copyright  Bill,  in  which  he  points  out  defects 
which  would  appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  its  principle. 
He  thinks  that  it  will  materially  curtail,  although  it  will 
not  entirely  extinguish,  reprints,  and  slightly  but  only 
gradually  raise  the  price  of  books.  His  pomt  of  view  he 
tiius  explains : — 

Far  from  being  opposed  to  the  f ramers  of  the  new  American 
measure,  I  recognise  that  by  it  they  have  strengthened  copy- 
right as  a  property,  and  desire  to  thank  them  for  their 
arduous  efforts  in  promoting  this  valuable  result.  It  encou- 
rages the  feeling  that  a  universal  copyright  law  for  the  civi- 
lised world  is  within  measurable  distance,  and  I  hope  they 
will  not  relax  their  efforts  until  this  desirable  consummation 
has  been  achieved. 

THE  INTEB-STATE  COMMEBOE  LAW. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Walker  writes  upon  the  operation  of  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Law  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
believer  in  its  fundamental  principles  and  in  the  proprietv 
of  federal  legislation  upon  this  subject.  The  article  is 
of  purely  American  interest : — 

Sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  bring  out  the  more  obvious 
imperfections  of  the  law,  which  has  now  been  thoroughly 
tested,  and  has  profoundly  affected  railway  management  in 
every  part  of  the  country.  Among  its  indirect  results  may 
be  noted  a  hesitation  to  engage  in  important  railway  con- 
struction, and  an  increased  tendency  toward  the  consolida- 
tion of  lines  and  the  unification  of  interests,  arising  laigely 
from  the  severity  of  its  pressure  upon  the  we^er  r(»ds. 
Unregulated  competition  is  essentially  self -destructive. 

OTHEB  ABTIOLES. 

Ex-Seoretarv  C.  S.  Fairchild  writes  on  the  "United 
States  and  Silver**  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who 
objects  to  allow  his  country  to  run  any  chance  of  having 
a  depreciated  currency. 

There  is  another  brief  financial  paper,  bv  J.  Selwin 
Tait,  on  national  bank  embezzlements,  wnich  praises 
very  highly  the  system  in  England  of  having  large  banks 
with  branches  radiating  in  all  directions  from  the  central 
office.  He  thinks  that  the  United  States  would  be  mudh 
better  served  if  instead  of  having  3,500  sohtary  banks,  as 
at  present,  they  could  have  fifty  large  banks  with  fifty  or 
100  branches  each  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

A  third  financial  paper,  by  David  M.  Stone,  deals  with 
the  need  of  an  elastic  currency. 


A  CX7BI0US  illustration  is  afforded  of  the  difference 
between  English  and  American  administration  in  the 
Monist  for  July,  by  a  reply  to  Prof.  Lombroso's  recent 
article  on  the  Anarchists,  by  Michael  Schwarz,  a  con- 
victed Anarchist,  who  is  at  the  present  moment  in  a 
State  penitentiary.  The  article  is  chiefly  notable  on 
account  of  the  excellent  description  which  its  writer  givea 
of  Spie^  the  Chicago  Anarchist. 
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HB.  QUINTIK  HOGQ,  FOUNDKB  OF  THE  FOLTTECHNIO. 

THERE  are  few  more  interesting  features  in  con- 
nection with  the  multiform  work  of  the  Regent 
Street  Polytechnic  Institute  than  the  develop- 
ment of  a  kind  of  co-operative  holiday  movement 
for  the  benefit  of  the  ten  thousand  clerks  and  mechanics 
who  are  enrolled  amongst  its  members  and  students. 
The  movement  originated  in  an  attempt  made  by  Mr. 
Quintin  Hogg  to  entertain  thirty  or  forty  of  the  members 
during  the  sununer  holidays  at  his  country  house.  As  Uie 
Institute  grew  and  began  to  count  its  members  .  by 
thousands,  the  continuance  of  this  arrangement  became 
impossible,  and  the  committee  were  led  to  consider  the  de- 
sirability of  making  holiday  arrangements  a  special  feature 
of  their  work.  Their  first  great  effort  in  this  direction 
was  in  connection  with  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1889. 
Mr.  Robert  Mitchell,  the  energetic  and  indefatigable 
secretary,  to  whose  efforts  the  success  of  these  holiday 
trips  must  be  entirely  attributed,  succeeded  in  organising 
a  trip  to  Paris  by  which  2, 100  young  men,  and  4(X>  young 
women,  visited  the  Exhibition  and  spent  eight  days 
in  Paris  for  the  inclusive  sum  of  £2  7s.  Si.  each. 
Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  committee  arranged  last 
year  for  a  Scotch  trip.  Momingside  College,  Edinburgh, 
was  placed  at  the  service  of  the  party,  and  no  less 
than  3,500  young  persons,  of  both  sexes,  visited  North 
Britain,  went  through  the  Trossachs,  down  the  Clyde, 
up  to  the  Highlands,  and  had  a  most  interesting  trip  of 
eight  days  for  £2  7s.  6d.,  and  about  30s.  extra  for  the 
diuly  trips.  The  committee  also  arranged  a  trip  in  1860 
to  Madeira,  of  which  200  availed  themselves,  a  trip  to 
Killamey  for  a  similar  number,  and  trips  to  Switzerland, 
Olacton,  and  Hastings. 

Early  in  the  present  year  the  committee  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  proportionatdy  cheap  trip  for  the  members  of 
the  institute  and  their  friends  to  the  Norwegian  fjords. 
Those  who  had  been  most  regarded  as  authorities  in  such 
matters  ridiculed  the  idea,  but,  undeterred  by  their  opinion, 


they  succeeded  in  arranging  with  the  Halvorsen  Steamship 
Company  for  a  series  of  five  trips,  of  which  the  second  has  just 
been  most  successfully  concluded .  The  trips  were  to  cover 
the  principal  places  of  interest,  from  the  Hardanger  Fjord 
in  the  south  to  Molde  in  the  north,  were  to  occupy  thirteen 
days,  each  trip  was  to  consist  of  about  one  hundred  pas- 
sengers, and  the  inclusive  fare  was  to  be  eight  guineas. 
In  addition  to  this  some  certain  journeys  on  shore  in- 
volved an  expenditure  of  26s.,  bringing  the  total  neces- 
sary cost  for  the  whole  trip  to  £9 14s.  As  I  was  advertised 
to  conduct  the  second  trip,  it  may  be  well  for  me  at  once 
to  say  that  all  the  arrangements  which  I  am  about  to 
describe,  and  award  a  deserved  commendation,  were 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  accompanied  the  trip, 
and  that  my  duties  were  confined  to  acting  as  chaplain  and 
host. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  July  4th,  the  steam  yacht 
Fridtjof,  Capt.  Evjenth,  of  the  Halvorsen  Line,  left 
Gravesend  with  one  hundred  and  seventeen  tourists  on 
board,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  of  whom  had  never 
visited  Norway  before,  and  the  great  majority  of  whom 
had  never  slept  in  a  berth  in  their  lives.  When  this  fact 
is  borne  in  mind,  it  was  an  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
steadiness  of  the  vessel  and  the  propitious  character  of 
the  elements  that  Sunday  morning  found  the  breakfast 
table  as  crowded  as  any  day  during  the  trip,  and  that  our 
Sunday  morning  service  illustration  was  attended  by  the 
whole  company.  With  eight  Wesleyan  ministers,  one 
clergyman,  and  at  least  ten  lay  preachers  on  board  the 
duties  of  chaplain  were  not  onerous.  With  a  continuance 
of  favourable  weather  the  two  days  at  sea  passed 
quickly  by,  and  early  on  Tuesday  morning  we  anchored 
off  Stavanger.  The  mail  steamer  for  England  was 
just  departing  as  we  arrived,  and  first  acquaintance 
with  a  bewildering  foreign  currency  of  nine  kroners 
for  ten  shiUiugs,  and  forty-five  ore  for  sixpence 
had  to  be  made  very  rapidly  in  order  to  purchase 
postage  stamps  for  letters  announcing  a  delightful 
passage.  Stavanger  possesses  a  rather  fine  cathedral 
with  a  remarkable  carved  pulpit,  which  Josiah 
Nix,  of  the  West  London  Mission,  was  very  eager,  had 
time  permitted,  to  use  as  a  rostrum.  I  must,  however, 
in  passing,  pay  tribute  to  the  good  conduct  of  all  the 
party  alike  in  this  edifice  and  amidst  the  grander 
beauties  of  nature  which  we  were  soon  to  visit. 
The  "jolly  bank  holiday"  kind  of  conduct  was 
conspicuous  by  its  absence,  and  some  who  might  have 
been  harshly  judged  as  Philistines  of  the  Philistines,  and 
bourgeois  of  the  bourgeoisie,  showed  a  keen  appreciation 
of  the  scenery  and  surroundincs  of  the  Norwegian  fjords 
which  would  have  satisfied  the  soul  of  John  Ruskin. 
During  the  morning's  ramble,  accompanied  by  a  friend, 
I  dropped  into  a  Norwegian  confectioner's  shop,  and 
proceeded,  in  true  Joh  a  Bull-abroad  fashion,  fiercely  to 
brandish  a  weight,  whilst  my  friend  poked  an  umbrella 
into  a  tin  of  biscuits,  our  united  purpose  being  to  ask  for 
a  pound  of  that  commodity.  To  our  surprise  and  chagrin, 
the  shopkeeper  in  this  back-street  of  a  little  Norwegian 
town  said  quietly  in  perfect  English,  How  many  biscuits 
do  you  want  ? "  If  Mark  Twain  had  been  looking  round 
the  corner,  he  might  have  described  our  feelings.  I  can't. 
It  seemed  that  the  shopkeeper  had  spent  ten  years  in 
America,  and  was  a  type  of  a  large  number  of  Norwegians 
who  have  not  only  picked  up  the  English  language,  but 
also  the  Yankee    cuteness,  and  are  tiying  to  teach 
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their  feUow-ooantrymen  to  make  the  Britisher  pay  a 
high  price  for  aU  his  pleasures.  This,  however,  is 
not  by  any  means  the  only  secret  of  the  rapid  inorease 
in  the  number  of  English-speaking  Norwegians.  We 
found  that  in  nearly  tdl  the  towns  we  visited  English 
was  being  taught  in  the  Grovemment  schools  to  the  child- 
ren of  the  small  farmers  and  the  labouring  classes,  and 
even  the  boys  who  drove  the  stolkjarres,  between  their 
schooling  and  the  English  tourist,  had  picked  up  a  fair 
command  of  our  languM^e.  All  this  is  a  striking  indica- 
tion of  the  rapid  spread  of  the  English  tongue  which  is 
going  on  aU  over  the  world. 

In  the  idftemoon  when  we  had  left  Stavanger  behind 
and  were  qoietiy  steaming  down  the  Biikken  Fjord  and 


great  sounding  board,  against  which  the  echo  of  four 
cannon  which  we  fired  reverberated  like  a  whole  battery 
of  artillery.  The  evening  had  cleared  up,  and  th» 
weather  once  again  was  perfect.  After  the  captain  had  let 
off  some  rockets  for  the  amusement  of  our  visitors — ^which. 
so  completed  t^e  effect  that,  as  one  of  our  company  re- 
markea,  '  Spiffin '  was  the  only  word  for  it " — the  con- 
cert commenced  spontaneously  by  one  of  our  party 
striking  upthe  grand  hymn,  All  hail  the  power  of  J esu'a 
name  1  '  The  women  in  tiie  boats  replied  to  this  hymn  by 
sinmng  with  great  sweetness  the  Norwegian  nationid 
ant&em.  Our  party  responded  with  "  Rule  Britannia," 
and  so  the  concert  went  on  for  about  an  hour,  finishing^ 
with  the  Doxology,  each  party  heartily  cheering  son^ 


THB  *'  POLY "  PABTT  ON  DECK. 


the  Bommel  Fjord  into  the  Hardanger  Fjord,  we  had  our 
first  touch  of  Dad  weather  in  a  storm  of  rain  which  lasted 
a  few  hours.  Like  all  the  bad  weather  of  the  trip,  it 
occurred  when  it  would  least  effect  our  enjoyment. 
Safely  sheltered  by  a  comfortable  awning  we  amused  our- 
uelves  by  watchii^  for  whales,  and  after  several  false 
alarms  three  of  «fonah's  lifeboats  were  sighted  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  everybody. 

We  reached  a  small  village  named  Gjerdi,  at  the  head 
of  the  Hardanger  Fjord,  a  little  before  midnight,  and 
were  treated  to  a  most  unique  entertainment.  The 
villagers  had  assembled  to  meet  us  from  the  country  for 
several  miles  round,  and  came  off  in  boats  accompanied  by 
their  good  pastor,  and  dressed  in  their  quaint  and  interest- 
ing national  costume.  The  boats  surrounded  the  ship  and 
waited  for  our  party  to  commence  the  strangest  concert 
at  which  I  was  ever  present.  The  loftv  mountains 
around  the  little  bay  at  the  head  of  the  f jora  furnished  a 


given  by  the  others.  My  description  of  this  idyllic 
scene  is  very  imperfect,  and  the  memory  of  it  will  nor 
soon  be  forgotten  by  anv  who  were  present.  It  was 
still  practically  daylight  when  the  concert  finished.  The- 
sun  had  only  just  dipped  below  the  horizon,  and  whilst 
a  few  of  us  retired  to  rest,  several  went  ashore  and  had  a 
jolly  country  dance  in  the  open  air  with  Norwegian 
maidens,  neither  side  being  able  to  speak  a  word  of  the 
other's  language. 

Three  hours  in  bed  was  all  that  was  allowed  that  night 
for  those  of  our  number  who  had  decided  to  cross  the- 
great  Folgefonde  glacier  and  meet  us  at  Odde  in. 
the  afternoon.  The  rest  of  the  party  were  up  at  four- 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and,  landing  at  Sundal,  climbed 
to  the  foot  of  one  arm  of  the  glacier,  returning  to  the- 
steamer  for  breakfast  and  for  the  journey  down  the  Sor* 
Fjord  to  Odde.  No  guide-book  descriptions  or  travellers^ 
records  will  successfully  describe  idl  the  charms  of  theso^ 
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days  spent  on  the  f  joids.  Only  those  who  have  visited 
them  can  imagine  the  pleasure  afforded  to  these  hundred 
young  people,  who  most  of  them  would  never  have  left 
their  native  shores  but  for  the  forethought  and  ^ort  of 
Mr.  Quintin  Hogg  and  those  who  have  worked  wiUi  him 
for  so  many  years. 

The  drive  from  Odde  to  Laatefoss  (Foss  is  Norse  for 
waterfall)  was  our  first  experience  of  the  Norwe^i;ian 
scenery  inland,  and  alike  on  the  journey  and  at  the  water- 
fall I  was  again  impressed  with  the  deep  and  true  appre- 
ciation of  the  grand  and  the  beautiful  which  characterised 
these  embryo  tourists.  The  UasS  traveller  who  has 
*'  done  "  everything  in  the  world,  from  Niagara  to  the 
Falls  of  the  Zambesi,  from  the  Himalayas  to  the  Mexican 
Popocatapetl,  might  possiblj^  have  regarded  our  party  as 
intruders  if  he  had  met  us  in  these  joume^rings  ;  but  if 
he  had  known  the  rich  enjoyment  with  which  our  com- 
pany gazed  on  these  mountains'  and  waterfalls,  he  would 
have  been  more  envious  than  scornful. 

Resuming  our  journey  along  the  fjords  we  called  at 
the  little  town  of  Eide  on  Wednesday  evening,  and 
reached  the  flourishing  seaport  of  Bergen  on  Thursday 
morning.  An  admirable  dinner  was  served  to  the  com- 
pany at  the  Hotel  Bergen,  and  after  an  afternoon  spent 
in  rambles  around  this  interestmg  seaport,  we  started 
upon  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  night  journeys  that  a 
party  of  tourists  ever  attempted.  The  first  part  of  this 
unique  expedition  consisted  of  a  four  hours'  railway  ride 
from  Bergen  to  Yossevangen,  through  scenery  of  unsur- 
passed grandeur  and  beauty.  Such  is  the  character  of 
the  country  that  it  has  necessitated  the  formation  of 
fifty-five  tunnels  in  a  journey  of  rather  less  than  seventy 
English  miles.  I  was  much  amused  by  the  keen 
anxiety  expressed  by  some  of  our  English  fellow  pas- 
sengers as  to  where  our  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
woiHd  sleep,  and  their  surprise  and  relief  when  I  told 
them  that  Yossevangen  was  only  a  resting  place  in  a 
journey  which  would  last  until  seven  the  next  morning. 
Never  was  a  railway  journey  more  enjoyed  than  ours  on 
this  occasion.  The  platforms  of  the  Pullman  carriages 
were  found  admirably  adapted  for  outlooks,  and  the  long 
stoppages  at  the  stations  relieved  any  monotony 
that  so  long  a  journey  might  have  caused.  Our  re- 
ception at  Fleischer's  Hotel,  Yossevangen,  where 
we  were  to  sup  prior  to  our  long  drive,  was  most 
amusinff.  A  crowd  of  English  and  American  tourists 
watehed  our  long  procession  defiling  f  Jom  the  station  to 
the  hotel  with  the  keenest  interest.  After  a  rest  of 
two  hours  and  a  splendid  supper,  we  started  at  10  p.m. 
on  our  long  midnight  drive.  Our  68  stolkjarres  and 
kariols  formed  the  strangest  cavalcade  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  Slowly  for  five  delightful  hours  our 
long  procession  \.ound  its  way  up  to  the  top  of  the 
watershed  from  which  the  rivers  flow  down  the  northern 
side  to  the  Sogne  Fjord.  That  drive  is  simply  indescrib- 
able. One  g(x>d  minister  in  our  party  could  only  express 
his  feelings  hy  saying  at  intervals,  "I  call  this  original;  that 
man  MiteheU  is  a  genius."  So  light  was  the  journey 
that  at  midnight  one  of  our  company  took  a  photograph, 
which  is  here  reproduced,  and  several  of  us  read  with  ease 
a  passage  from  the  leading  article  of  a  newspaper,  and 
others  wrote  bUUta'dcnix  to  friends  at  home.  About 
three  o'clock  we  began  to  descend,  and  reached  Gud- 
vangen  about  half -past  five.  After  a  hearty  breakfast  at 
Hansen's  Hotel  we  were  met  by  our  steamer,  which  had 
come  round  from  Bergen. 

I  am  told  that  the  scenery  down  the  Naero  Fjord,  on 
which  Gudvangen  is  situated,  and  the  Sogne  Fjord,  of 
which  it  is  a  branch,  is  peculiarly  interesting  and  beautiful. 
During  most  of  the  day  the  deck  resembleof  that  of  a  man- 


of-war  after  an  addon.  The  analojgy  was  made  the  more^ 
perfect  by  a  capital  joke  played  on  one  of  our  party  whomi 
sleep  had  captured  as  completely  as  if  he  had  been  a- 
hibernating  dormouse.  Some  who  had  been  to  the  Naval 
Exhibition  arrayed  the  sleeper  in    a   Union  Jack, 

S laced  a  telescope  in  his  hand,  kbelled  him,  **The 
>eath  of  Nelson — visitors  are  requested  not  to  touch," 
and  then  summoned  all  the  passengers  who  were  awake 
to  see  the  show.  In  f ortv  winks,  many  times  multiplied, 
and  in  innocent  iokes,  the  day  passed  quickly  by,  our 
vessel  steamin^^  through  charming  fjords  on  its  way  to 
our  most  northern  point,  the  town  of  Molde,  which  we- 
reaohed  on  Saturday  morning.  Two  hours  ashoro 
enabled  us  to  visit  this  pretty  Norwegian  town,  with 
its  church  possessing  the  famous  picture  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion Mom,  and  then  we  steamed  away  again  through* 
more  fjords  to  Naes,  the  little  town  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
Komsdal  Horn.  Here  the  Orient  Hner,  the  Garonne,  had 
preceded  us  by  a  few  hours,  and  such  was  the  demand 
for  kariols  that  some  had  come  from  a  distance  of  forty- 
miles  to  supply  our  requirements  for  the  drive  around  the 
Bomadal  Mom.  Onoe  aoain  we  set  out  in  a  long  pro- 
cession, which  led  a  Yankee  tourist  from  the  Oarwvne^ 
who  was  kept  half  an  hour  waiting  as  we  defiled  by,  to 
exclaim,  I  guess  you  beat  the  record  in  this  country." 
Naes  was  left  at  midnight,  and  Sunday  was  spent  in 
the  G^iranger  Fjord,  the  vessel  anchoring  for  morning; 
service.  In  the  aftranoon  we  landed  at  Meraak,  at  the' 
head  of  the  fjord,  climbing  the  wonderful  Corkscrew 
Boad.  After  supper  at  the  Union  Hotel,  an  interesting 
open-air  service  was  held  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
hotel,  and  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  the  villagers, 
who  were  attracted  by  tlie  capital  singing  of  our  party, 
but  their  knowledge  of  English  was  not  sufficient  for  them 
to  benefit  much  by  the  addresses.  On  Monday  wa 
steamed  quietly  down  the  fjords  and  ^ong^  the  coast, 
sheltered  oy  the  islands,  to  Bergen,  where  Tuesday  was 
spent  in  very  enjoyable  excursions.  Wednesday  found  .us 
homeward  bound,,  just  calling  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  the 
early  morning  at  Hangestmd,  giving  us  time  to  visit  the 
spot  where  Harold  Haarfagr,  the  Egbert  of  Norway,  was- 
buried  in  933,  and  to  whose  memory  a  monument  was 
recently  erected  on  the  thousandth  anniversary  of  the 
commencement  of  his  reign.  Weather  scarcely  less- 
favourable  than  that  of  our  outward  passage  fell  to  our 
lot  on  the  return  journey,  and  on  a  day  of  almost  cloud- 
less sunshine  and  perfect  calm  we  arrived  at  Harwich,, 
after  a  thirteen  days'  trip  of  surpassing  enjoyment. 

Looking  back  upon  the  voyage  as  a  whole,  thero 
were  several  features  that  stimd  out  prominently. 
First  and  foremost  I  would  emphasize  the  genuine 
good-fellowship  of  all  on  board.  If  this  trip  be  a  speci- 
men of  the  people  "  on  holiday,  I  should  like  to  teke 
all  my  holidays  in  future  with  similar  company. 
From  first  to  last  no  jarring  note  disturbed  our  harmony. 
As  a  natural  corollary  of  this  good  fellowship,  I  was- 
impressed  bv  the  great  distance  certain  pairs  of  our  tour- 
ists travelled  in  a  very  few  days.  I  said  to  our  amiable 
secretary,  who  has  just  been  looking  over  my  shoulder. 
Perhaps  I  had  better  cross  that  out,  it  ma^  frighten  the 
mammas."  Not  at  all,"  he  replied,  it  will  only  make 
them  come  with  us  next  time,  and  we  found  an  advantage 
last  voyage,  as  everything  then  was  signed,  sealed,  and 
delivered  before  we  left  the  boat." 

The  last  point  that  occurs  to  me  as  worth  emphasizing  is 
the  illustration  of  the  value  of  t^e  co-operative  principle 
which  this  trip  aflbrds.  For  all  practical  purposes  our 
tourists  had  every  enjoyment  which  the  passengers 
secured  on  expensive  steamers  spendii^  twice  and  three 
times  as  much  as  we  did.   At  the  same  time,  the  fact> 
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that  no  one  was  making  money  out  of  the  trip,  but  that 
we  were  all  contributing  equally  to  its  success,  obviated 
all  grumbling,  and  secured  a  general  bonJiomie  of  price- 
less value  on  such  trips.  Finally,  I  should  add  that, 
though  the  trip  was  so  inexpensive,  it  has  been  so  well 
arranged  as  to  pay  all  expenses,  a  fact  that  brings  out 
clearly  the  co-operative  as  opposed  to  the  philanthropic 
character  of  the  undertaking.  The  resolution  appended 
was  carried  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  passengers  on  the 
last  day  of  the  voyage,  and  speaks  for  itself  : — 

Resolved— That  this  meeting  of  the  passengers  of  the  steam  yacht 
Fridt  of  hereby  expresses  its  keen  appreciation  of  all  the  arrangements 
made  by  the  authorities  of  the  Regent  Street  Polytechnic  fv,r  the  second 
of  the  series  of  five  trips  to  the  Norwegian  fjords,  and  wishes  to  affirm 
in  the  strongest  possible  manner  its  gratitude  to  Mr.  Robert  Mitchell 
for  bis  untiring  energy  and  successful  efforts  in  anticipatiug  all  the 
varied  wants  and  necessities  of  this  very  enjoyable  trip.  Both  on  board 
and  ashore,  nothing  has  been  spared  which  could  add  to  the  reasonable 
comfort  and  pleasure  of  all  the  party.  It  also  desires  to  thank  Rev.  Dr. 
Lunn,  Captain  Bvyenth,  and  the  officers  of  the  Fridtjof  ior  tlie  courtesy 
•and  kindness  which  they  have  shown  throughout  the  voyage. 

Wm.  Thos.  Caxe,  J  for  Pofytechnic  Bo^-s  and 

G.  W.  MoRLEY,    S  L  »ndoner8. 

W.  H.  H0D8ON,  Solicitor,  Bristol,  for  Provincials. 

M.  Katu£BI>'S  U.  Price  Hughes,  for  Ladies. 

Hy.  Simpson  Lunn. 
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THE  FRENCH  REVIEWS. 


THE  REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

The  two  numbers  of  the  Heime  for  July  are  rich  in 
interesting  articles.  Art^  science,  politics,  and  history 
are  each  weU  represented. 

Besides  M.  Victor  Cherbuliez'  articles  on  <<Art  and 
Natore,"  and  the  French  view  of  the  McKinley  Bill, 
and  others  which  are  more  fully  noticed  elsewhere, 
there  is  an  interesting  medical  article  on  ''Tuber- 
culosis'' by  M.  Rochard,  in  which,  after  dwelling 
at  some  length   upon   the   preventive  mflasures  by 
which  the  spread  of  the  disease  can  be  best  restricted, 
he  concludes  with  a  warm  and  hopeful  eulogium  of 
the  labours  of  the  bacteriologists,  and  the  results  which 
may  fairly  be  looked  for  notwithstanding  the  disappoint- 
ment which  has  attended  the  great  and  sudden  hopes 
raised  by  Dr.  Koch.   There  is  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of 
the  badllos  of  tuberculosis.   To  have  made  this  sure  is 
a  step  forward,  of  which  the  honour  belongs  to  Dr. 
Koch.   His  method  of  destroying  it  has  proved  a  failure. 
This  is  not,  in  M.  Bochard's  opinion,  to  say  that  no 
method  will  yet  be  found  either  by  him,  or  by  some  one 
else.   M.  Baudrillart  pleads  urgently,  in  lus  artioleoipon 
^'Le  Cr^t  Agricole,''  the  advantages  which  may  be 
anticipated  for  French  agriculture  by  the  establishment 
of  some  system  of  credit,  and  points  out  how  agriculture 
tends,  day  by  day,  to  draw  nearer  in  its  conoitions  to 
other  forms  of   industry  and  commerce.    M.  Paul 
Monceaux  contributes  a  scholarly  article  on  "Vulgar 
Latin"  to  the  second  number  for  the  month,  and  a 
^'^ketch  of  the  Spanish  War ''  is  drawn  from  tne  same 
memoirs  of  Comte  Vigo  Rousillon  which  furnished,  not 
long  ago,  a  striking  picture  of  Napoleon's  i^gyptian 
campaign. 

THE  NOUVELLE  REVUE. 
The  number  for  the  1st  of  July  opens  with  a  short 
article  by  Don  Cesare  Lombroso,  which  has  for  its 
object  to  show  that  passion  has  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  political  revolts  and  revolutions,  and  that  noble 
passions  are  stirred  in  revolutions,  and  base  ones  in 
revolts.  The  thought  is  hardly,  however,  worked  out 
beyond  the  point  which  it  has  already  assumed  in  every 
mind,  and  tne  paper  is  rather  a  succession  of  notes  than 
an  article. 

"  Germs  and  Dust,"  by  M.  L^on  Daudet,  is  noticed  else- 
^ere.  A  sketch  by  M.  Wodzinski  of  a  new  novel  by  the 
Polish  author  Sienkiewicz,  gives  a  vivid  impression  to 
Western  readers  of  the  mixture  of  simplicity  and  subtlety 
which  Tolstoi  has  taught  us  to  look  for  in  Slavonic  fiction. 
The  Imperial  marriage  projects  of  1852  are,  of  course, 
those  of  Napoleon  nl.,  and  M.  de  Brotonne's  account 
does  not  place  the  fi^uieoftho  "parvenu"  Emperor  in 
a  very  agreeable  li^t.  The  progress  of  State  Com- 
munism is  a  protest  by  M.  Charles  Limousin  against  the 
danger  that  we  run  of  a  tyranny  that  may  prove  worse 
than  any  which  our  fathers  have  endured.  M.  Masseras, 
always  stroxig  on  economic  Questions,  has  an  article  on 
the  United^iates  in  1890.  M.  du  Wailly  contributes  in 
his  "  Lake  Tchad  and  the  Kingdom  of  Bomu  "  one  of  his 
characteristic  African  sketches. 


ANNLAS  OF  THE  FfUBE  SCHOOL  OF  POLITICAL 
SCIENCE. 

The  article  which  has  most  interest  of  actuality  for^ 
English  readers  in  the  current  quarterly  publication  of 
this  journal  is  a  lucid  and  moderate  re-statement  of  the 
Newfoundland  question  from  the  French  point  of  view. 
The  subject  has  been  so  thoroughly  canvassed  in  the 
English  press  that,  historically  speaking,  there  is  scarcely 
an^hing  left  to  learn.  The  account  given  by  M.  J. 
Cruchon  of  the  facts  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
which  has  been  repeated  ad  nauseam  by  every  daily 
newspaper  in  England  for  the  last  year  and 
a  half.  It  IB  chiefly  interesting  to  find  how  little  the* 
French  statement  dLiffers  from  the  English,  and  how  fully 
a  French  writer  is  able  to  appreciate  the  position  of  the 
people  of  Newfoundland,  nut,  as  M.  Cruchon  says,  so' 
far  as  their  conception  of  their  own  rights  is  concerned, 
the  French  are  perfectly  content  with  matters  as  they 
stand.  If  Newfoundland  is  not,  the  onus  of  providing  a 
satisfactory  solution,  or  at  any  rate  of  proving  its  case 
against  France,  falls  upon  it.  As  for  the  French  Govern-* 
ment.— 

It  is  not  for  us  to  formulate  desires  (with  regard  to* 
acceptable  compensation).  The  British  Government  most 
know  better  than  any  one  the  full  delicacy  of  the  position  in 
which  it  is  placed.  For  years  past  England  has  only  seemed 
to  govern  her  colonies  on  condition  of  obeying  them.  If 
such  a  system  suits  her  she  is  perfectly  free  to  follow  it.  But 
if  it  pleases  Newfoundlanders  to  violate  our  rights  England 
can  have  no  claim  to  shelter  herself  behind  the  *' self- 
government "  of  her  colony.  We  have  no  discussion  with  the* 
Cabinet  of  St.  John*s.  We  only  recognise  the  English  Cabinet, 
which  signed  the  treaties.  It  is  for  it  to  consider  the  situation 
and  to  seek  for  some  combination  bv  which  it  can  escape" 
from  the  difficulty.  Our  rights,  which  are  incontestable, 
satisfy  us  fully ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  for  us  to  take  the 
initiative. 

Considering  the  contest  which  has  raged  round  thd 
French  rights,  it  is  forcing  the  use  of  lai^uage  not  a 
Httle  to  say  that  they  are  incontestable."  Some  of  them 
are,  as  M.  C^chon  himself  points  ont,  so  difficult  of  definition 
that  they  are  about  to  be  submitted  to  a  council  of 
arbitration. 

Besides  the  article  on  Newfoundland  there  is  one  on 
the  English  Audit  and  Exchequer  Department;  the 
remaining  notices  are  historic  or  bibliographical. 


THE  GAZETTE  DES  BEAUX  ARTS. 

Thb  Gazette  for  July  consists  entirely  of  continuations. 
There  is  not  one  new  article  to  indicate,  but  the  continua- 
tions will  be  willingly  received  by  readers  who  have  already 
become  intenasted  in  preceding  ch^ters.  M.  Edouard  Rod 
continues  his  literary  sketch  of  the  contents  of  the  two  salons 
Paul  Durrieu  satisfactorily  establishes  his  theory  of  the 
illustration  of  the  famous  copy  of  Boetius,  by  Alexandre 
Boning,  and  g[ives  some  detail  of  the  life  of  this  hitherto^ 
anonymous  miniaturist.  He  gives  also  a  delightful  speci- 
men of  Bening's  more  familiar  style  in  a  photogravure 
representinj^  the  interior  of  a  jeweller  s  shop.  M.  Paul' 
Seidel  continues,  with  plentiful  and  interesting  illustra- 
tions, his  biographical  sketch  of  the  painter  of  the  Court 
of  the  great  Frederick — M.  Antoine  Pesne.  M.  Rod'a 
article  is  accompanied  by  some  beautiful  illustrations  of 
portraitiure  and  scidpture  from  the  ealons. 
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i)eutsche  Revue.  Bretlau.  2  Marks.  August. 

•Count  Albrecht  von  Boon.  XXVII. 

JBerlin  and  the  North  Bal.io  Canal.  Vice- 

Admiral  Battch. 
Vienna  Medical  School.   III.  A.  Kronfeld. 
•Cornelius  and  Kaulbach  in  Diisseldorf.  II. 

H.  Miiller. 

The  French  Revolatlon  and  the  Modern  State 

(oonduded). 
Unpublished  Correspondence  of  Ludwig  von 

Kneb^l.  K.  T.  Qaedertz. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.  Berlin.  2  Marks.  July. 
The   Aotomph   Album  of    August  von 

Goethe.   I.  Dr.  W.  Vulplus. 
Jl  Newly  Discovered  Legend  of  the  Crtatioa 

of  the  World.  Dr.  F.  Homoiel. 
The  Croy  Tapestry  of  Oreifswald  University. 

J.  Lessing. 
Political  Correspondence. 

Die  Gesellschaft.  Leipzig,  l  Mark.  Heft  7. 
•*  Andreas  Hofer:"  a  SuAbisn  Peasant  Play. 

O.  Planizza. 
Poems  by  Peter  Merwin  and  others. 
Tsyohophilosophy.  Q.  Lndwlgi. 

St.  BUzabeth :  ''^  A  New  PMpfo's  Play.  Xrj  W. 

Henzen.  L.  Sturm. 
Wilhelm  Wundt.  With  Portrait.  B.  Steiger. 

Nord  und  Siid.  Breslau.  2  Marks.  August, 
Max  Waldau :  a  Forgotten  Poet.  II.  H.  von 

Gottschall. 
Dr.  Max  von  Forckenbeck. 
•On  the  Death  of  Moltke. 
lerup. 

Oarl  Gottlieb  Svarez.  II. 
Pen  Pictuies  of  Holatein. 


Poem.    K.  Gjel- 

B.  SchwarU. 
II.  L.Siegftied. 

BerUn.  1  Mark 


Preussische  Jahrbucher. 

60  Pf.  Julyl. 
The  "  Giovannin«  "  by  Miohel«n«elo  in  the 

Berlin  Museum.  (Illus.)  W.  Henke. 
Hoffmann  von  Fallerskben.  G.  Kreyenberg. 
Uastatr  (ooncluded).  K.  Wagner. 
Aristotle  on  the  Constitution  of  Athens.  A 
Bauer. 

Political  Correspondence— The  Triple  Al- 
liance; Russia,  France,  and  the  Pope  ;  the 
European  Stateman  in  the  Paris  Figaro; 
Austria,  etc. 

The  Bnd  of  the  Dream  (concluded).  G. 
Doruy. 

l^elhagen  und  Klaslng*s  Neue  Monatshefte. 
Berlin.   iMk.  25Pf.  July. 
Ten  New  Songs  by  Rudolf  B«umbach. 
Minna  Herzlieb.    With   Pk>rtralt.     J.  B. 

Freiherr  von  Grot'  huss. 
-The  Berlin  Art  hxhibition.  (llIus.)  Hums 

von  Spielberg. 
Winland :  The  Discovery  of  America  in  the 

Eleventh  Century.  Dr.  O.  L.  Jiriczek. 
Flaying  Cards.  (Illus.)  Dr.  O.  Dnering. 
Oriental  Carpets.  (lUus.)  C.  von  VinoenU. 

'Westermann's  lUustrierte  Monatshefte. 

Berlin.   Quarterly.  4  Marks.  August. 
Palermo.  (Illus.)  II.  L.  Salomon. 
Konrad  Ferdinand  Meyer.  ZiirichPoet  With 

Portrait.  E.  Zabel. 
The  Tournament.  (Illus.)  I.  AvonHeyden. 
Sultan  Abdul  Hamid,  of  Turkey,  and  the 

Yildiz  Palace.  With  Portrait.  fi.Vamb^ry. 

-VomFelszumMeer.  Stuttgart.  iMk.  Hcfti2. 
The  Thyra  Valley  in  the  Unterharz.  (Illus.) 
German  Churohes  and  Schoob  in  PMris.  Dr. 

F.  Tetzner. 
Poisonous  Reptiles.   (Illus.)  Karl  Vogt. 
Tbe  Youth  of  the  Auttrian  Emperor  Joseph 

II.  A.  Klelnsohmidt. 
New  York's  Arab  Colony. 
In  the  Wasgau— Hagenau,  etc.,  in  Aliaoe. 

(Illus.)  O.  Schwebel. 
Railway  Swindle.   A.  O.  Klaussmann. 
Inland  Steamship  Travelling  in  the  United 

States.   (Illus.)  O.  Benkard. 
Taking  off  One's  Hat  in  Saluting,  and  other 

Customs.   K.  Erdmann. 
The  Country  of  the  Mouth  of  the  Rhine.  K. 

KoUbaob. 


The  Deutsche  Rundschau  "  and  its  Editor.— In  Germany  the  maga- 
zine hero  of  the  moment  is  Dr.  Julius  Bodenberg,  editor  of  the  Deutscne 
Rundschau.  He  has  |ust  attained  his  sixtieth  year,  and  his  friends  and 
admirers  have  been  helping  him  to  observe  his  birthday  in  right  festal 
fashion.  Some  of  the  ma^zines,  notably  Nord  und  Slid  for  July,  and 
Heft  13  of  Ueber  Land  undMeer,  have  also  done  honour  to  their  *'oolleagueS 
in  suitable  articles  and  reminiscences,  so  that  this  month,  when  the  Con- 
tinental edition  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  will  be  started,  he  may  quite  ap- 
propriately form  the  subject  of  the  brief  biographical  sketch  in  the  series 
inaugurated  by  Mr.  Albert  Shaw  in  connection  with  the  American  magazines. 

Before  settling  down  to  his  literary  work  at  Berlin,  however,  Dr. 
Rodenberg  wandered  about  Borope  a  good  deal ;  and  of  all  the  countries 

which  he  visited 
England  would 
seem  to  have 
pleased  him  most. 
In  his  poems,  no- 
vels, and  sketches, 
he  constantly 
shows  us  how  weU 
he  knows  the  tur- 
moil of  the  great 
city^withitsdincy 
districts  on  the 
Thames  and  its 
more  aristocratic 
quarters  of  the 
West  End.  But 
he  is  equally  well 
acquainted  with 
the  more  secluded 
country-seats  out 
of  hearing  of  the 
metropolis,  and 
with  uie  scenery 
and  life  in  Wales 
and  in  the  Eme- 
rald Isle, Afa  Au- 
tumn in  Wales'' 
and  "  London  in 
the  Autumn 
Fog''  were  some 
of  the  fruits  of 
his  visit  in  1856. 
The  tragic  side  of 
London  life  also 
made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  him — 
that  intense  feel- 
ing of  loneliness 
and  l^e  conscious- 
ness of  being  utterly  friendless  in  a  sea  of  human  beings — and  as  tbe  result 
of  his  emotions  he  nas  given  the  world  his  sketch,  "  !nie  Girl  From  Seven 
Diahi." 

Two  years  later  Dr.  Rodenberg  went  over  to  Ireland,  passine  through 
Wales  on  his  way,  and  greeting  his  old  friends  at  the  farm  where  ne  stay^ 
on  his  previous  Welsh  tour.  To  the  Irish  tour  we  owe  "  The  Isle  of  Saints  " 
and  the  "  Harp  of  Erin,"  in  which  the  author  contends  th^t  there  is  probably 
no  other  country  where  folk-lore  and  religious  belief  have  such  a  deep  hold 
on  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  that  the  true  home  of  the  legend  is 
the  country  where  the  people's  affection  for  the  CathoUc  Church  is  the  most 
deep-rooted,  and  that  in  Ireland,  moreover,  the  people  not  only  cherish  their 
religious  beliefs  and  repeat  their  legends,  but  every  day  they  go  on  creating 
new  stories.  In  the  years  1859  to  1864  he  publieiied,  amons  other  works, 
iJs  "  Everyday  life  in  London," Day  and  Nigh^^  Lon^n,  ''The  Isle 
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Zwanzigste  Jahrhundert.  Beilin. 

Mark.   July  22. 

Poems  bv  Q.  Wauer,  W.  Heas,  A.  Mais,  and 

Paul  Warncke. 
Natural  Religion. 
The  UniverB^l  German  Union. 

Dettsche   Litteraturzeitung.   BetUn.  7 

Marks  yearly.  J uly  18. 

The  Selentiflo  Bxpedition  of  the  Gazelle,  1674 
—1876.  G.Gerland. 

J>as  Hagazin   fUp  Litteratur.  Berlin. 
40  Ff.  July  4. 
The  "  Freiland"  Movement.  Pftul  Miohaelii. 
July  18. 

Liliencron's  New  Lyrics.  O.  J.  Bierbaom. 
Lynch  Law.  P.  Sohellhas. 
Gustave    Flaubert's    Correspondence.  F. 
Mauthner. 

July  25. 

The  late  Wilhelm  Weber.  Prof.  B.  Kranse. 
Periodicals  and  Literature.  II.  A.  Uenr. 

Xoderne  Rundschau.  Vienna.  50  Pf. 

July  I. 

Pro6t-Sh<irlng.  B.  Grazer. 

Madame  Blavatsky. 

Prizes  for  Short  Stories. 

Pot  mi  by  D.  von  Liliencron  and  others. 

Wiener  LlteratUF-Zeitung.  Vienna. 
2  Marks  yearly.  July  15. 
A  Vienna  Theatre-Tear.  A.Miiller. 
Bobert  Hamerling  as  a  Philosopher.  Dr.  V. 


Dep  Zeitgenosse.  Berlin.  50  Pf. 

July  1. 

Poems  by  Hugo  Glottic  0.  Bienenstein,  and 
others. 

Ferdhiand  von  Saar  as  a  Story-Writtr.  F. 
Lezmnermeyer. 

July  15. 

Prince  Bmll  zu  Soh5naich-Oarolath,  Poet  and 

Novelist.  O.  Flaisohlen. 
Poems  by  B.  Zoozmaon  and  others. 

Sphinx.  Gera  (Beuss).  August.  1  Mark. 
The  Theosophical   Society  in    India  and 

Madame  Blavatsky.  Dr.  F.  Hartmann. 
Mesmer  and  his  Doctrines.  0.  Kiesewetter. 

Deutsche  Worte.    Vienna.    1  Mark  60  Pf. 
quarterly.  July. 
The  Prevention  of  Crime.  Dr.F.  Tdnnies. 

Xritisehe  Revue  aus  Oesterreich.  Vienna, 

July  1. 

The  Majority  of  the  Future.  Josef  Graf. 
The  Most  Becent  Bussian  Literatore,  I.  A. 
Golant. 

July  15. 

Twenty -five  Years  Ago.  Dr.  G.  J.  Guttmann; 
Russian  Literature  (concluded). 

Xomanische  Revue.     Vienna.    13  Marks 
yearly. 

June. 

A  Defence  of  the  Persecnted  Magyar  Inuo- 
oence. 

Archbishop    Silvestree  Morarin-Andrievid. 

With  Portrait. 
•Roumanian  Marriage  Customs.  Dr.  S.  Dische. 

Uebep  Land  und  Meep.  Stuttgart.  1  Mark. 
Heftl. 

In  the  Valley  of  the  Gera.  (lUns.)  A.  Trinius. 
▲cross  tbe  Atlantic.  (lUus.)  O.Neubaur. 
Annaburg   Military   Training  Institution. 
(lUus.) 

^e  Blectrical  Bzhibition  at  Frankfort-on- 

the-Main.  (lUus.)  Dr.  T.  Wimmenaner. 
Ten  Poems.   L.  Thaden. 
^3ie  Flan.  (Illus.)  K.  von  Adelfels. 
CHistav  FreyUg.  (Illus.)  F.  Ru^ffer. 


of  Thane V  ''Jersey  and  Guernsey,''  and  his  novel  "The  Street  Singer  of 
London." 

In  1861,  meanwhile,  Dr.  Rodenber^  had  taken  a  wife,  and  the  following 
year  saw  him  finally  take  up  his  abode  at  BerUn.  First  he  edited  seven^ 
small  periodicals  till  1874,  when  the  Deutsche  RundSChau  was  founded,  and 
he  became  its  editor,  to  make  it  in  a  very  short  time  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  influential  of  the  Grerman  reviews,  numbering  among  its 
contributors  the  first  authors  and  poets  of  the  da^.  No  one  will  have 
forgotten  the  greatest  event  in  its  history  so  far — its  publication  of  tho 
Emperor  Freaerick's  Diary  of  the  Franco-German  War.  Besides  his 
"Pictures  of  Berlin  Life/'  in  three  volumeBy  D^.  Rodenbe^  has  found  time 
to  edit,  "  with  marginal  notes,"  the  posthiunous  papers  of  Iminz  Dingelstedt, 
and  to  write^  several  novels  dealing  with  d^erent  phases  of  Berlin  life.  His: 
poems  also  take  a  high  place. 

Die  Gesellsehaft.— A  notable  feature  of  this  magazine  has  already  been 
pointed  out — the  reviews  of  foreign  books.  The  English  literature  noticed 
in  the  July  number  includes  Imss  Octavia  E^*s  "Homes  of  the  London 
Poor,"  which,  however,  has  just  been  translated  into  German  ;  "  Janet,"  by 
Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  "  Eric  Brighteyes,"  by  Bider  Hag^rd.  The  editor 
recommends  all  to  read  Miss  Hill's  book ;  for,  though  it  is  old,  it  is  ever 
new ;  it  is  not  only  true,  but  excellently  written.  The  reviewer  of  the  two 
stories,  too,  finds  them  well  worth  reading. — Oskar  Panizza  describes  a  very 
interesting  Suabian  peasant  play,  recently  performed  at  Oberdorf  in  the 
Bavarian  Algau,  which,  he  thinks,  gives  us  a  better  insight  into  the 
mediaeval  "  mysteries  '  than  does  the  Passion  Play  of  Oberammergau.  This 
year  the  subject  of  the  Oberdorf  performance  was  the  IVrolese  hero 
Andreas  Hofer.  The  actors  write  their  piece  in  dialogue  form,  half  in 
Suabian  and  half  in  Tryolese  dialect ;  they  know  the  story,  and  the  scene,  the 
stage,  is  the  neighbourhood. — "  St.  Elizabeth is  the  title  of  another  drama, 
by  William  Henzen,  successfully  produced  at  the  Worms  Reformed  Theatre. 

Preussisehe  Jahrbucher. — ^The  Berlin  Museum,  though  it  may  possess 
no  master^works  of  the  first  rank,  contains  several  original  productibns  by 
the  first  artists.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  charming  little  Madonna,  by 
Baphael,  and  in  the  sculpture  department  we  have  the  marble  statue  of  John 
the  Baptist,  the  "  Giovannino,"  a  most  characteristic  early  work  of  Michel- 
angelo. Herr  W.  Henke  describes  this  statue  at  great  length,  and  supple- 
ments his  article  by  an  illustration,  probably  the  firat  that  has  brightenea  the 
pages  of  the  JahrbuoheP.  Herr  Kreyenberg  follows  with  an  interesting 
account  of  Hoffinann  von  Fallersleben,  author  of  the  weU-known  national 
song,  "  Deutschland,  Deutschland  iiber  alles,"  to  whom  it  is  proposed  to 
ered;  a  monument  in  Heligoland,  where  the  famous  song  had  its  birth 
exactly  fifty  years  ago. 

Velhagen. — The  July  number  publishes  ten  new  songs  by  Rudolf  Baum- 
bach.  Then  comes  a  Goethe  article,  telling  the  story  of  Minna  Herzlieb, 
a  late  love  of  Goethe's,  and  the  model  for  Ottihe  in  his  novel,  *'Die 
Wahlverwandtschaften "  ("Elective  Affinities").  Adolf  Stahr  tells  the 
following  episode :  Minna  was  once  travelling  through  Potsdam,  and  was 
desirous  of  seeing  over  the  castle  of  Sans-Souci.  She  learnt,  however,  that 
the  king  was  there,  and  that  all  entrance  to  the  castle  was  prohibited. 
When  she  was  on  the  point  of  turning  away  disappointed,  an  officer  stepped 
up  to  her  and  asked  her  how  she  liked  the  neighbourhood  and  whether  she 
had  not  wanted  to  see  the  castle.  She  answerod  him  shortly  in  the  affirma- 
tive, but  that  the  presence  of  the  king  had  made  it  impossible.  To  which 
the  officer  replied  that  that  need  be  no  hindrance,  she  had  only  to  announce 
herself.  Then  she  recognised  that  the  officer  was  no  other  than  King 
Frederick  WiUiam  III.,  whose  invitation  she  must  of  course  accept ;  but  her 
abrupt  answer  made  her  feel  so  ashamed  that  she  could  not  remember  having 
seen  anything  but  a  number  of  inquisitive  faces  staring  at  her. 

Vom  Pels  zum  Meer.— Christian  Benkard  writes  an  instructive  parallel 
between  the  condition  of  inland  steamship  travelling  in  America  and  inland 
steamship  travelling  in  Germany,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that,  though 
enormous  progress  has  been  made  in  America,  in  the  last  few  years  the  pro- 
gress has  been  backwards,  partly  owing  to  the  standstill  in  trade  and 
mdustry,  but  chiefly  to  the  indifference  of  the  Government  at  Washington 
which  shows  so  Htt  le  concern  for  the  keeping  of  the  inland  waterways.  But  a 
change  for  the  better  is  imperative  for  the  self -protection  of  the  Union.  For 
the  waterways  have  a  great  strategical  importance,  and  in  case  of  war  it 
would  matter  greatly  i^  for  instance,  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats  could  not  reach 
Delaware  from  New  York  other  than  by  the  sea  route^or  if  the  flotilla  were 

held  in  those  harbours  by  strong  hostile  fleets.  r\r\rslc> 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


Aus  Allen  WelttheUen.  L«lp«ig.  8e  Pf .  July. 
The  Anthropography  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula 

(oontinoed).  (Iliut.)  O.  Uiindler. 
A  Bide  Through  North-Ba>tern  Tonti.  B 

Pitxner. 

Beminiaoenoet  of  Travel  in  Bosnia.  G.  Paull. 
Wiimann't  Bxploratlona  (continued).  Wi  .h 

Portrait  of  Herbert  Ward  and  other  lUoi- 

trations. 

Globus.  Broniwlck.  July. 
A  German  Map-M«king  J abUee,  with  aupple- 
ment,  '*  Tne  Oldest  Hap  of  Genn«ny"(U91). 
L.  G.  Singer's  Travels  from  the  Niger  to  the 
Upper  Guinea  OoMt.  (lllus.)  H.  SeideL 

Die  Gaptenlaube.  Leipzig.  50 Pf.  Hefts. 
Th«  PoUoe  and  Orims  in  Berlin.  (lUns.)  II. 

P.  Lindenberg. 
A  Bhine  Journey  with  Viktor  von  Scbeffel. 

(lllus.)  W.H.Biehl. 
Ths  Brothers  Lsehner,  Muilclans.  (lllus.) 
Wanderings  in  Vienna.  (lUui.)  V.  Ohlavaocl. 

Dahelm.  Letpslg.  July  18. 
Bmst  JnUns  HlUmeU  Sculptor.  (lUus.) 
July3S. 

Men  and  Hones :  Bsting  and  Drinking  in 

Bngland.  G.  Horn. 
OhiU.  (lllus.) 

Sehopep*s  Famllienblatt.  (Salon-Ausgabe.) 
BerUa.   75  Pf.  Heft  13. 
The  Gospel  in  Modem  Life.  With  Portrait  of 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 
Bxperienoes  In  a  Madhouse.  O.  Bburg. 
Dr.  Heinrich  von  Stepban,  German  Post* 

malter-Ganeral.  With  Portrait.  B.Sohmidt. 
Berlin  Oardsharpers.  M.  Kiepper. 
Prbas  for  Amateur  Photograpny. 

^  Heft  137 

Amateur  Photography.  (Illns.)  Dr.  W.  H. 

V<VKel. 

The  Scbeffel  Monument  in  Heidelberg.  (lllus.) 
.   SOME  CATHOLIC  MAGAZINES. 

Alte  and  Neue  Welt.  Binsiedeln.  50  Pf. 
Heft  11. 

Justinins  Kemer,  Poet.  With  Portrait.  A. 
Kessler. 

From  Lake  Constance  to  the  AdrisUc.  (laus.) 
F.  Hopf. 

The  Baglnnings  of  the  Siriss  Oonftderacy. 

(lllus.)  in.  W.Sdler. 
Postal  Bates  and  the  Zone  Tariff.  P.  SpiegeL 

Deutseher  Haussehatz.  Begensburg.  40  Pf. 
HeK  14. 

The  Banedictloe  Priory  of  Sdlesmes.  (lllus  ) 

Dr.  J.  M.  HOhler. 
French  Politeness.  Marianne  Melster. 
Indian  Temples.  (Iliui.) 
Blsenaoh  and  the  Wartburg.  (Illas.)  A.  J. 

Ciippers. 

Heft  15. 

Old  Prophecies  about  the  Bmperor  and  the 

Bmpire.   Dr.  H.  Grauert. 
The  Bxhibitlon  of  the  Holy  Coat  at  Trdves. 

S.  Beissel. 

Die   Katholischen    Mlsslonen.  Freiburg 

(Biden).  August. 

Jacob  Mtiller  and  Goi  (continued).  (Illas.) 
Beoent  Indian  Troubles  in  Amerios.   P.  Jutz. 

Litterarisohe  Rundschau  fiip  das  Katho- 
llsche  Deutschland.  Freiburg  (Baden). 
9  Marks  yearly.  July  1. 

New  Works  in  the  Department  of  Phllneophy 
and  Theological  Speoulaiion.  I.  M.  Glo.s- 
ner. 

Stimmen  aus  Marla-Laaeh.  Freiburg 
(Baden).  10  Mark*  80  Pf.  yearly.  J.ly  1. 

Old  and  Netr  in  the  Labour  Eacydioal.  A. 
Lehmkuhl. 

The  Bconomios  of  Mirx  Socialism.  H.  Pdsoh. 


Tbe_  following  pap 


,  ^  have  also  been  re- 
ceived: —  Mutihahache  HuntUchau,  DeuUch- 
Soziale  BUitUr  Zeitschri/t  far  VoVithinde, 
lAtUrarxKher  Merkur,  Der  GuU  Kamtrad,  Das 
JDrtinschen. 


Ueber  Land  und  Meer.— This  periodical,  which  has  just  started  a  new- 
volume,  shows  such  great  signs  of  improvement  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
call  attention  to  them  here.  The  articles  are  longer  and  the  subjects  are 
more  interesting.  Hitherto  they  resembled  little  newspaper  paragraphs  and 
had  no  permanent  value  whatever. 

Deutsche  LiteratUPzeitung.— This  is»  in  fact,  a  weekly  review  of  new- 
books  in  every  department  of  literature.  A  notable  feature  is  the  publication, 
of  the  contents  of  current  periodicals.  The  same  plan  Las  been  adopted  by 
Stadtebilder  and  the  Wiener  Literaturzeitung. 

Das  Magazin  fur  Literatur.—^Freiland'' is  the  title  of  a  social  picture^ 
of  the  future,  by  Dr.  Theodore  Hertzka,  published  in  the  autumn  of  1889.  lu 
the  form  of  a  novd  the  Vienna  economist  depicts  a  transformed  human, 
society,  based  on  the  principles  of  liberty  and  equaUty. 

Germania:  Deutsohe  Dichter  der  Gegenwart  is  the  title  of  a. 

f ubhcation  in  connection  with  the  German  Exhibition  at  West  Brompton. 
t  gives  the  portraits  and  autographs  of  some  seventy  Uving  authors  and 
poets,  and,  instead  of  biograpliical  notices,  a  specimen  of  the  work  of  each 
writer  is  given.  Thus  the  book  is  made  up  of  poems,  dramas,  and  short 
articles  and  tales.  Julius  Eodenberg,  for  instance,  figures  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  "The  Early  People  on  a  Winter  Morning  in  Berhn."  Publishers:. 
GebrUder  Paetel,  Berlin ;  and  Waterlow  and  Sons,  London.    Price  3b.  6d. 

Part  8  of  The  Universal  English-German  and  German-Englishi 
Dictionary,  by  Dr.  Felix  Fliigel,  has  also  been  received.  Asher  and  Co.,., 
Bedford  Street.   

THE  SPANISH  MAGAZINES. 

In  the  Revista  Contemporanea  for  June  30tli,  Dr.  Luis  Marco  continues- 
his  series  of  "Political  Poets"  with  a  paper  on  Don  Eduardo  Benot. 
The  translation  of  the  Rbview  of  Reviews  article  on  Leo  XII L  is  com- 
pleted, and  also  the  Marquis  de  Nadaillac's  paper  on  "  The  Progress  of 
Anthropology. Of  the  other  papers  none  call  for  special  remark  except 
**  The  Year's  Art  and  Literature  in  Valencia,"  by  D.  J.  Casan,  which  is  a 
solid  piece  of  work,  animated  by  a  healthy  spirit  of  protest  against  the 
miterialism  of  the  age,  and  an  instalment  of  Don  Luis  Canovas's  story, 
"  Rosarito,"  which  is  also  continued  in  the  mid -July  number.  The 
latter  also  contains  an  anonymous  article  on  the  "  Bable"  language— that  is, 
the  most  ancient  speech  of  the  Province  of  Asturias — and  the  sketch  of  a 
new  Penal  Code,  drawn  up  by  the  Academy  of  Jurisprudence.  On  the 
whole,  the  number  is  not  a  very  interesting  one. 

We  have  received  some  numbers  of  La  Reforma  Literaria,  a  monthly 
published  at  Madrid,  and  edited  by  Don  Manuel  Lorenzo  d'Ayot,  which  claima 
to  represent,  and  to  be  dedicated  to  the  propaganda  of,"  modem  ideals  in 
art  and  Uterature.  It  began  as  a  fortnightly,  the  monthly  issue  dating  on\y 
from  last  January.  A  novel  ("The  Tragedian's  Daughter")  and  a  play 
("La-Gaviota"— the  Sea  GuU)  by  the  editor  are  nmning  simultaneously  a» 
feuilletoiis.  As  a  whole,  the  publication  seems  to  promise  well.  A  short 
paper  in  the  May  number,  by  Luis  Vega-Rey,  contrasts  the  relative  posi- 
tions in  Spain  of  the  drama  and  the  bull- tight,  the  advantage  being  enor- 
mously on  the  side  of  the  latter,  much,  as  the  author  thinks,  to  the  discredit 
of  the  Spanish  nation.  His  language  on  the  subject  is  pretty  strong,  anc^ 
leaves  the  impression  that  the  national  pastime  shows  no  signs  of  falling  into- 
disuse. 

The  two  most  important  articles  m  Espana  Modema  are  Jos^  Ramon 
Melida's  on  Ancient  American  Monuments  and  the  Arts  of  the  Far  East,'^ 
and  Faust  in  Music,"  by  Arturo  Campion,  discussing  the  way  in  which  the- 
legend  has  been  treated  by  Gk)unod,  Boito,  Berlioz  and  Schumann.  There 
are  short  stories  by  R.  Becerro  de  Bengoa  and  Ricardo  Palma.  The  foreign 
section  includes,  among  other  things,  Renan's  "Souvenirs  d'Enfance/'Zola'a 
article  on  the  Gk)ncourt8,  and  Victor  Cherbuliez  on  the  late  King  of 
Bavaria,  with  '*La  Soupe  au  Fromage "  by  Alphonse  Daudet,  and  a 
characteristic  sketch  by  Theodore  de  &nviUe.  L*Ayen9  for  July  is  the 
best  number  we  have  ^et  seen.  Its  principal  contents  are  an  article  by 
Luis  de  Romero,  describing  a  walking  tour  to  the  celebrated  monastery  of : 
Montserrat ;  a  paper  on  the  pictures  in  the  Ba^elona  Exhibition  (the  pro- 
cess reproductions,  however,  are  extremely  poor)  ;  and  a  Pyrenean  sketch 
by  J.  Mass6  Torrents,  entitled  **  A  Mountain  Siren."  There  are  also  speci- 
mens of  ancient  dialect  poetry,  and  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  papers  ona 
"Popular  Anthropology,  by  Ignasi  Yalenti  Vivd.  j 
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THE  ITALIAN  MAGAZINES. 


La  Nuova  Antolocria. 
July  Itt. 

BecenUy-disoovered  Aristotle  MS.  D.  Coiu- 

MysUcal  and  Pagan  Italy.  (II.).  G.  Barzellotti. 
Italian  Altiea.  P.  Antonelii. 
The  Workmen's  Schoolmistoess  (a  novel).  E. 
de  Amicis. 

liord  Byron'i  Politfcal  Inflnenoe.  G.  Ohiarini. 
The  First  Rilsehood.   (A  Comedy.  Act  III.) 

L.  di  CastelnuoYO. 
The  Disoiplinary  Authority  of  the  President. 

B.  Booghi. 

July  leth. 

Is  History  a  Science  ?  (Conclusion.)  P.Villarl. 
The  Platonic  Academy  of  Florence.  L.  Ferri. 
Lord  Byron's  PoUtioal  Influence  (II.).  G. 
Ohiarini. 

The  Italian  Kingdom  and  tlie  German  Empire. 

0.  Baer. 
On  Fatigne.  P.  Mantegazza. 
•Ca  operation  and  Collective  Property.  G. 
Valenti. 

La  Bassegna  Nazionale. 
July  1st. 

.Stefano  Jaeini  and  his  Political  Programme. 

O.  Scalvanti. 
Toys.  AtUlij  Branialti. 
On  Some  Recent  Historical  Works  by  French 

Authors.   G.  Gabrioski. 
Antonio  Stoppani  as  a  G eologist.  G.  MercalU. 
Ital  an  Schools  in  Foreign  Countries.  A.  Boss!. 

July  16th. 

A  Becent  Critic  on  Gulzot.  T.  Periico. 
Natural  Laws.   G.  Gabardi. 
Military  Science.  O.V.M. 
Commentations  on  the  Oreat'on  (continued). 

A.  Stoppani. 
Contemporary  Social  Fbcts.  B.  Coppi. 
Hercury,  Venus,  and  Mart,  according  to  Becent 

Observations.  O.  Z.  Bianco. 
A  New  Bdition  of  the  Poems  of  O.  Giusti.  L. 

AlbertL 

La  Civilta  Cattoliea. 
July  4th. 
TbeBncyellcalofLeoXIII.  (I.) 
Notes  on  the  Universal  History.  C.  Cantil. 
A  New  Bxplanation  of  Hypnotism. 
Count  Campelloand  Catholic  Beform  in  Italy. 

July  18tb. 

The  Centenary  Celebration  of  St.  Alojsius  Gon- 
zaga. 

The  System  of  Physics  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
The  Migrations  of  the  Hittlm. 

La  Scuola  Positlva. 
June  30tb. 

Divorce  and  the  Italian  CTatholics.  A.  Naquet. 
The  Demand  for  Legal  Codification.  G.Vandala- 
Plapale. 

July  15th. 

Public  Trial.  B.  Garofalo. 
The  Salvation  Army.  F.S.  NItti. 
vOn  Prostitution.  G.  Fioretti. 


La  Nuova  AntolOgia.— G.  Ohiarini,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of 
English  literature,  contributes  two  very  readable  articles  on  Lord  Byron's 
political  influence  in  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  How  is  it, 
he  asks,  that  with  contemporary  poets,  whose  verse  is  now  admitted  to  dis- 
play far  greater  genius,  and  whose  moral  character  was  incomparably 
higher,  the  author  of  **Childe  Harold  "  exercised  so  powerful  a  fascination 
over  Europe  ?  Signer  Ohiarini  explains  the  mystery  by  the  fact  that 
Byron  was  the  only  Englishman  of  note  who  protested  openly  and 
eloquently  against  the  reactionary  wave  which  spread  over  Europe 
after  1815,  and  of  which  the  Castlereagh  Administration  was  the  logi- 
cal outcome  in  England.  Neither  Goethe,  nor  Shelley  touched  the 
hearts  of  their  readers  as  Byron  did,  for  no  one  reproduced  so  faithfully  as 
he  the  repressed  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  times.  Nor  did  Byron  restrict 
himself  to  protesting  with  his  pen.  After  leaving  England  in  utter  disgust 
at  the  insular  Philistinism  of  his  native  land,  he  was  for  a  year 
or  two  an  active  member  of  the  "Carbonari"  before  transferring 
his  sympathies  to  the  struggling  Greek  nationality.  Hence  the 
enthusiasm  evoked.  He  inspired  Mazzini,  and  in  the  Slav  countries  Byron 
was  the  first  English  poet  who  was  ever  studied  at  all.  In  conclusion,  the 
Italian  critic,  whilst  fully  admitting  the  artistic  limitations  of  Byron's 
poetic  genius,  maintains  that  he  contributed  directly  to  the  realisation  of 
the  two  great  ideals  of  his  life— the  liberation  of  Italy,  and  that  of  Greece, 
and  that  he  is  thereby  placed  infinitely  above  the  level  of  even  greater 
poets  than  himself. 

La  Rassegna  Nazionale.— Between  serious  disquisitions  on  the  political 
programme  of  the  much  lamented  Stefano  Jacini,  and  the  geological 
discoveries  of  the  equally  lamented  Antonio  Stoppani,  the  Rassegna  has 
placed  a  pleasant,  chatty  article  on  children's  toys,  with  many  interesting 
details  anent  their  origin  and  manufacture.  Fortunately  for  the  curious  in 
such  matters,  the  old  heathen  custom  of  burying  favourite  toys  by  the 
side  of  children  lasted  through  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  many  are  the  playthings  that  have  been  dug  up  by  archaeologists, 
not  only  in  ancient  Greek  and  Egyptian  burial  places,  but  also  in  the  Roman 
catacombs*  The  very  earliest  toys  of  all,  like  most  heathen  images,  are 
invariably  of  a  hideous  and  terrifving  aspect,  fit  more  to  alarm  than  to  amuse 
the  children  ;  but  already,  in  the  days  of  Greek  prosperity,  we  find  the 
most  exquisitely  modelled  and  jointed  figures  made  by  real  artists  for  the 
amusement  of  the  Greek  youth.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  most  elaborate 
mechanical  toys  were  constructed  for  -the  amusement  of  princes  and  great 
nobles  ;  and  later,  Paris  dolls,  exquisitely  attired  in  the  latest  fashionable 
novelty,  were  sent  all  over  Euro^  as  models  of  taste  and  elegance. 
During  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  bitter  wars 
between  England  and  France,  special  passports  were  granted  to  the 
fashion  dolk  sent  over  from  Paris  for  the  edification  and  imitation  of  the 
ladies  at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  Nowadays,  it  appears,  the  toy  manu- 
facture is  almost  non-existent  in  Italy  ;  (xermany,  of  course,  has  always 
excelled  in  carved  wooden  toys  ;  England  for  a  long  time  produced  the  best 
wax  dolls,  but  she  has  now  been  supplanted  in  the  trade  by  France. 
Altogether,  on  a  roueh  calculation,  26,000  workmen  are  employed  through 
Europe  in  the  manufacture  of  toys  alone,  earning  wages  to  the  extent  of 
over  £3,000,000  per  annum. 

The  Civilta  Cattoliea,  besides  commencing  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
Papal  Encyclical — the  first  of  which  is  devoted  to  reaffirming  the  rights  of 
private  property — contains  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  recently  published  "Life 
of  Count  C^mpello,"  the  self-styled  founder  of  the  new  Italian  Catholic 
Church,  by  Alexander  Robertson,  Presbyterian  minister  at  San  Remo. 

La  Scuola  Positlva. — Senator  Naquet  writes  on  his  special  subject, 
divorce,  and  disclaims  the  contention  that  because  he  himself  happens  to 
be  of  Hebrew  origin— a  fact  he  has  no  wish  to  deny — that  the  present 
movement  in  favour  of  divorce  is  in  any  way  specially  inspired  by  Jewish 
sentiment.  The  anti-Semitic  agitators  on  the  Continent  have  been  making 
use  of  the  argument  in  order  to  excite  the  minds  of  orthodox  Catholics  in 
favour  of  their  Crusade. 
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Samtiden. 

Bergen,  Published  by  J.  Bnmdhont  and  Ger- 
hard Gran.  Yearly  ■ubaoription,  6  kr.  poet 
free.  July. 

August  SUindberg.  ,01a  Hanieon. 

My  TraTelllng  Companion.  X. 

Unitariantsm. .  G.  Armaner  Haneen. 

BeliglouB  Faintingt  in  the  Salona  of  1891. 
Gfttton  Dediampi. 


Skillinff  Maffazln. 
Weekly  (lUns.)  Christianta.  Yearly  snbeerlp- 
tkm.  8  kr.  80  Ore. 
No.  36. 

Joseph  Kalnz,  actor.  (With  Portrait.) 
Welhayen's  Ancient  Songs.  Henrlk  Jaeger. 
Behind  the  Scenes.  Ulrikke  Greve, 
The  Wilderness  of  Sydmanger.  J.  S. 
The  Heirs  of  Dedlow  Marsk.  Bret  Harte. 

No.  27. 

Prom  Ohristiania  to  Skien  at  the  opening  of  the 

Agricultural  Show. 
Jenny  Lind.  (Continued  from  No.  24.) 
Reminiscences  from  Anam.  II.  Bailli. 
The  Heirs  of  Dedlow  Marsk.  (Conclusion.) 

No.  38. 

Microbes.  Dr.  O.  Armauer  Hansen. 

Henrik  W.rg  Und's  17th  of  May  Fertlval  at 

BidsTold.  H.  Tonsager. 
Sheiiff  Christensen. 

An  Uninvited  Guest.  Anna  Wahlenberg. 
The  Benewal  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  A.  Baedder. 

No.  39. 

Chr.  Birch-Beichenwald.  (With  Portrait.)  • 
Our  Naval  War  with  Bngland.  (lUus.)  Oon- 

stantins  Flood. 
The  Ocean  Worid.  Aksel  S.  Steen. 
The  Wilderness  of  Sydvaranger. .  J.  8. 
literary  Beriewa. 

Svensk  Tidskrift. 

Pabllshed  by  Frans  von  Bh6e\e,  Upnla.  Yearly 

subscription,  10  kr. 
Son js.  Viktor  Bydbers- 
Muching  and  other  Military  Movements.  C.  O. 

Nordensvan. 
T.  e  Art  Bxhibition  of  GK>thenburg,     F.  U. 

Wrangel. 

New  Lyrics.  Beviews  by  Btohard  Steifen. 

On  the  Question  of  the  Necessity  of  Latin  in 

Schools.  L.H.  A. 
Through  Shadows.  Opening  chapter  of  a  novel. 

MathiMa  Boos. 
A  Life  that  was  Uved  for  the  Liberty  of  the 

People.  L.  H.  A. 
Literary  Beviews.  L.  H.  A. 


Samtiden  opens  with  a  story  of  August  Strindbeig,  the  Zola  of  Sweden^ 
by  Ola  Uansson.  The  article  is  strongly  eulogistic.  Written  fa^  Ola  Hansson, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  it  is  in  good  style  and  fall  of  interest.  It  is- 
open  to  question,  however,  whether  he  is  altogether  correct  in  comparing. 
August  Strindberg,  as  author  and  as  man,  to  the  pillar  of  fire  which  of  ola 
led  the  Israelites  through  the  wilderness  by  niffht.  All  Strindbeig's 
writings  are  not  written  in  a  style  calculated  to  draw  1  ounff  Sweden  into  we- 
fair  jj^ths  of  purity  and  right.  The  will  may  be  there,  the  motive  may  be- 
the  right,  and  it  is  at  least  comforting  to  the  soul  that  Uiere  should  he  so 
many  who  aspire  to  be  pillars  of  fire  to  the  people.  And  alas  1  that  so  man^ 
aspirations  should  have  no  more  glorious  end  than  the  magic  pills  that,  in 
childhood's  days,  we  set  fire  to  on  a  plate,  and  there  arose  out  of  their 
midst  black  serpents,  horrible  to  look  upon,  and — accompanied  by  the  vilest 
of  smells.  For  has  the  Giftas  "  of  Strindberg,  the  Ejreutzer  Sonata  "  of 
Tolstoi,  or  the  many  ear-tingling  novels  of  Zouk  and  other  pillars  of  fire," 
been  of  greater  benefit  to  the  world,  after  all,  than  the  Moths''  of  Ouida  I 
There  would  seem  to  be  so  many  different  ways  in  which  men  of  talent  might 
really  be  as  pillars  of  fire  to  the  world,  instead  of  merely  calling  up  black 
serpents  and  vile  smells  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  gloat  over  and  revel 
in  such.  Ola  Hansson  eives  a  charming  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  Auffust 
Strindberg,  which  I  reproduce  for  those  interested  in  the  author  of  ''The 
Red  Room."  His  exterior  bears  the  stamp  of  genius,  and  over  his  whole 
personality  lies  something  of  the  hero  of  old  Northern  saga.  Nothing 
commonplace.  A  slim,  elastic  fiffure,  with  small  feet  and  small  white 
hands,  a  little  aristocratic  face  of  Mongolian  caste,  with  upturned  moustache, 
and  full,  red  lips,  a  remarkably  high  forehead,  over  which  the  thick  hair 
falls  in  boisterous  curls,  and  eyes  large,  gloomy,  and  changeable  as  the  sea. 
at  autumn's  close,  smiling  and  shining  as  the  sunbeam  through  the  mist,, 
threatening  and  defiant  as  a  couple  of  pistol-mouths. 

Viktor  Kydberg's  songs,  in  SVenSK  Tidskrift«  are  simple,  rhythmical 
little  ditties,  taken  from  a  stoiy  of  his  dealing  with  the  days  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  as  yet  unpublished.  The  present  issue  of  Sveiibk  Tidskrift  is 
full  of  variety,  and  contains  several  very  interesting  articles.  The  most  at- 
tractive feature  is,  however,  undoubtedly  the  opening  chapter  of  the  new 
novel  by  Mathilda  Roos,  "Through  Shadows."  The  story  promises  to  be- 
one  of  vivid  interest.  So  far,  we  are  presented  to  a  pessimistic  heroine 
with  shadowy  unbeliefs,  an  intriguante  stepmother,  a  scorned  but  manly 
lover,  an  enthusiastic,  heaven-devoted  pastor,  whose  handsome  face  sends  » 
sudden  gush  of  religion  into  the  hearts  of  the  fashionable,  who  dote  on  him,, 
and  prayer  meetings  are  organised.  The  poor  are  doted  on  likewise,  and 
yearnings  for  a  better  life  steal  over  the  eleoant  circles,  and  the  fashionables 
weep — ^with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  sceptical  damsel,  who  grows 
sarcastic  on  the  subject— and  bibles  are  read  diligently,  the  while  the  poor 
pastor,  knowing  not  for  how  much  of  this  sudden  revolution  in  the  oeau 
monde  his  handsome  face  is  responsible,  prays  and  preaches  on  with  beauti- 
ful humility  and  sincerity.   Thus  far  the  first  chapter. 

Among  the  literary  notices  by  "  L.  H.  A."  is  a  review  of  one  of  Edna 
Lyall's  books,  the  title  of  which  has  been  translated  '*  Skvaller-ormen  "  (Tha 
Tattle-snake).  The  novel,  says  the  reviewer,  shows  an  undeniably  keea 
knowledge  of  humanity  and  psychology,  though  the  work  is  rather  marred  [ 
by  a  large  amount  of  exaggeration ;  for  one  can  scarcely  believe  that  even  f 
gossip  can  bring  about  such  disastrous  results  as  in  Edna  Lyall's  book,  where/ 
one  of  the  characters,  a  young  man  of  PoUsh  descent,  and  altogether  irre^lj 
proachable,  chancing  to  criticise  somewhat  bitterly  in  England  Russia's- 
Bulgarian  politics,  etc.,  finally  ends  his  life  in  the  dread  Siberian  mines, 
where  the  sun  does  not  shine  by  day  nor  the  moon  by  niffht.  All  because 
fatal-fanged  Gossip  takes  up  his  remark,  and,  passing  it  along  till  it  grows 
into  a  rumour  of  his  having  been  the  author  of  the  last  Tzar  assassination,, 
breathes  the  tale  into  the  oars  of  the  Russian  police  authorities,  and  the  thing 
is  done.  There  is  a  strain  of  antipathy  to  Rursia  (easily  accounted  for,, 
according  to  L.  H.  A,"  so  far  as  the  English  are  concerned)  running  through 
the  story  ;  but  all  political  or  sesthetic  tendency  may  well  be  set  aside,  for 
it  is  worthy  of  note,  if  only  for  the  sharp  blow  it  deals  the  busy-ton^ed,. 
mischief -making  tittle- tattler.  But  read  the  book  yourself.  You  will  be 
sure  to  find  something  in  it  to  ponder  over  on  your  own  account." 
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Be  CHds  opens  with  a  story  by  W.  Jaeeer,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  an  unoonscioiis  reminiscence  ox  Bret  Harte's 
*^  Flip."  On  anv  other  theory  it  would  be  difficult  to 
account  for  the  dose  resemblance  of  every  detail  in  some 
passa^Sy  which  might  almost  be  a  free  translation, 
especially  the  scene  where  the  girl — Cinderella^like — 
dresses  herself,  in  a  secret  nook  of  the  woods,  in  the 
hidden  store  of  finery.  At  the  same  time  the  "  Rose  of 
Bigaas"  has  an  air  of  freshness  and  sinoerity  whidi 
suggests  honest  work  and  not  intentional  plagiarism. 
The  story  has  been  adapted  from  Bret  Harte ;  the  setting 
and  treatment  are  Heer  Jaeger's  own ;  ^d  Rosa  Koldsen, 
the  daughter  of  a  Danish  adventurer  and  his  Javanese 
wife,  haa  a  distinct  individuality  of  her  own,  as  unlike 
esLTicv,  boyish  Flip  as  the  steamy  forests  of  the  Sumatra 
heaolands  are  to  the  Califomian  sierras.  Tbe 
lover,  instead  of  being  an  outlawed  desperado,  is  a 
respectable  lieutenant  m  the  Dutch  navy,  and,  we  may 
add,  a  much  more  insignificant  figure  than  Lance.  But 
the  tragic  close  is  almost  word  for  word  the  same — except 
that  the  two  have  been  shot  in  a  skirmish  between  the 
Atchinese  smugglers  and  the  Dutch  man-o -war's  men, 
instead  of  committing  suicide  in  a  charcoal-pit. 

Dr.  C.  0.  Uhlenbeck  contributes  an  artide  on  "  Russia 
in  the  Middle  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,"  which  gives 
an  interesting  view  of  a  little-known  subject. 

The  whole  article  is  full  of  interest— especially  the 
picture  of  old  Russian  social  life,  and  the  specimens  of 
ancient  songs  and  ballads,  several  of  which  are  auoted. 

**  Over  the  Border "  is  a  clever  article  by  we  author 
who  writes  under  the  name  of  WiUcama  "—of  a  kind 
somewhat  difficult  to  classify.  It  reminds  one  of  Sir 
Arthur  Helps's  dialogues,  and  has  some  of  his  acuteness 
of"  observation  and  neat  way  of  putting  thin^  Several 
subjects  are  treated,  but  the  main  point  discussed  is 
the  present  insignificance  of  the  Dutch  in  European 
life  and  politics.  With  regard  to  the  reasons  why 
Dutch  literature  is  not  better  known,  one  of  the  inter- 
locutors  says : — Our  lan^age  is  the  great  obstacle  to 
our  getting  a  hearing  in  the  concert  of  the  world." 
Accordingly,  several  well-known  writers  have  preferred  to 
use  Frendi  or  German.  Elsewhere, ''Wilkama"  says:— 
Let  us  not  begin  to  discuss  the  question  whether  or  not 
it  is  desirable  to  write  in  a  language  only  understood  by 
some  four  and  a  half  millions  of  people,  of  whom  only  a 
small  proportion  are  in  the  habit  of  reading,  and  only  an 
infinitesimal  fraction  of  that  proportion  ever  buy  books." 
We  learn  incidentallv  that  one  of  the  greatest  forms  of 
enjoyment  to  a  Dut<mman  (all  Netherlanders  being  pas- 
sionate devotees  of  tobacco)  is  to  smoke  in  a  rulway 
carnage  not  intended  for  smokers.  By  the  by,  the 
belief  that  neatness  and  cleanliness  are  peculiarly  Dutch 
virtues  is  unpatriotically  declared  by  Wilkama "  to 
have  no  foundation.  "Our  primitive  type  in  this  re-- 
spect,"  he  says, stands  before  us  in  the  Transvaal  Boer," 
and  he  adds  that  most  Hollanders  have  a  natural  horror 
of  water,  which,  however,  is  to  be  accounted  for— if  not 
excused — by  the  scarcity  of  other  than  stsgnant  water 
in  the  country. 

Max  Rooses  contributes  an  article  on  ''Peter  Paul 
Rubens,"  forming  a  sequel  to  his  paper  on  the  Ant- 
werp  Museum. 

Vragen  des  Tijda  contains  the  conclusion  of  Dr. 
Waalewijn's  essay  on  **  Religion  and  Science,"  an  article 
on  "  Patriotism,"  oy  J.  P.  Meerkerk,  and  a  paper,  rather 
of  the  blue-book  order,  on  "  Forced  Labour  m  the  Lam- 
pouR  District  (Java),"  from  which  we  learn  that  the  corvies 
of  &e  French  Ancien  Regime  still  survive  in  some  parts 
of  the  Dutch  colonies,   ^me  of  these  services  are  paid 


and  others  unpaid,  the  latter  including  work  on  roads 
and  bridges,  and  carrying  the  baggage  of  officials  on 
their  journeys  from  place  to  place.  Itnas  been  proposed 
to  abolish  this  system  alto^ther,  and  substitute  one 
of  taxation  which  has  already  been  introduced  in  some 
parts  ;  but  nothing  has  as  yet  been  done  in  the  matter. 

NEW  PUBUqATION. 

Hearth  and  Home^  a  new  weekly  j^odical  for  ladies^ 
which  I  should  have  noticed  at  the  time^  has  now  been  in 
eodstence  for  three  months.  It  is  soldat  tnreepence,  and  has 
two  features  which  deserve  special  mention.  Mrs.  Talbot 
Coke,  who  is  well-known  as  a  contributor  to  the  Queen^ 
the  Oentkwcmanf  and  other  ladies'  journals,  throws  into 
this  new  venture  her  energy  and  her  experience. 

The  genesis  thereof  was  the  conviction  that  in  spite  of  the  big 
weekly  women's  papers,  there  was  room  for  a  modest  lovable 
paper  which  spei^  the  langnage  of  our  hearth  and  home," 
which  should  possess  some  hteiary  merit — not  all  f  nss,  flaff 
and  feathers— and  give  as  mach  practical  help  in  domestic 
and  artistic  matters  as  possible;  in  short,  to  aim  at  a  strong 
personal  touch  between  contributors  and  readers  in  all  de- 
partments, and  all  for  threepence."  Steering  dear  of  the 
mtal  personalities  about  nobodies  was  to  be  one  article  of 
faith.  "  New  journalism  "  was  to  produce  our  chats  with 
celelnities.  Art  in  the  house  was  given  over  to  Mrs.  Coke,  who 
has  already  almost  as  large  a  correspondence  as  she  had 
for  the  two  years  on  the  Queen  before  a  call  to  Egypt  broke 
off  work.  Next  to  Mrs.  Coke's  department,  the  one  which 
has  created  most  interest  is  "What  to  do  with  our 
daughters,"  and  Mr.  Senior's  delightful  "Out  of  Town" 
papers  have  been  heartily  welcomed.  The  Art  Gmld  with 
its  monthly  competition  has  caught  on  splendidly,  too. 

The  other  feature  is  the  fact  that  Hearth  and  Home 
is  publishing  as  a  serial  Carmen  Silva's  new  novel.  I  am 
clad  to  see  that,  miilike  other  ladies'  journals,  it  hr.-  not 
hesitated  to  recognise  woman's  need  for  a  wider  sphere 
of  activity  and  interest  than  the  conventional  routine  of 
society.    | 

Thsrb  are  two  notable  articles  in  the  New  Etigland 
Magazine  for  July.  The  Hon.  Nelson  Dingley,  in  ms  ac« 
count  of  the  State  of  Maine  asserts  that  no  part  of  the 
world  excels  Maine  in  its  marvellous  combination  of  ocean, 
lake,  river,  forest,  and  mountain  scenery.  There  are 
hundreds  of  lakes  as  beautiful  as  Killamey,  Winder- 
mere, or  Geneva.  And  very  often  the  sky  is  as  clear 
and  blue  as  that  of  Italy.  Obviously,  Messrs.  Cook 
ought  to  arrange  for  tourists'  trips  to  Maine  without 
more  ado.  The  other  article,  b^  Mr.  W.  B.  Harte,  is  a 
plea  for  Continental  uni^.  It  is  an  article  which  sets 
forth  wiUi  earnest  conviction  a  plea  for  the  union  of 
Canada  with  the  United  States.  In  1900  the  writer 
thinks  that  the  North  American  continent  will  have 
shaken  off  the  last  shrec*.  of  monarchy,  and  will  be  from 
north  to  south  one  harmonious  and  powerful  republic. 
There  is  an  illustrated  paper  on  Schliemann's  discoveries 
in  Hellas,  which  is  full  of  inteiiest. 

Cold  as  a  Beautifler  of  Flowers.— Writing  in  Cam- 
hiU  for  August,  Mr.  Grant  Allen  points  out  that  the 
popular  belief  that  the  tropics  furnish  a  more  brilliant 
noral  display  than  the  Alps  is  a  mistake. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  people  who  know  the  hot  world  well 
can  tell  you  that  the  average  tropical  woodland  is  much  more 
like  the  dark  shade  of  Box  Hill  or  the  deepest  glades  of  tbe 
Black  Forest.  For  really  fine  floral  display  in  the  mass,  all 
at  once,  yon  must  go,  not  to  Cejlon,  Sumatra,  Jamaica,  but 
to  the  far  north  of  Canada,  the  Bernese  Oberland,  the  moors 
of  Inverness- shire,  tbe  North  Cape  of  Norway.  Flowers  are 
lovliest  where  the  climate  is  coldest ;  forests  are  greenest 
most  luxuriant,  least  blossoming,-  where  the  conditions  of  Ufa 
are  richest,  warmest,  flercest. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

For  the  convenience  of  aubscribera  tk^*  publiaher  will  undertake  to  aend  any  photograph  in  thia  Hat  poat  free  to  any 

addreaa  on  receipt  of  2a,  2d. 


BOYAL. 

Mf  SSRS.  BUSSELL  AXD  SONS. 

H.I.M.  the  Gepman  Empress.  A  leries  of  excellent  portraits,  taken 
at  Potsdam  by  an  operator  Bent  for  the  purpose,  and  printed  so 
rapidly  tbat  they  were  on  tale  in  Bngland  on  the  day  of  the 
Bmperor's  arrival. 

H.LII*  the  German  Empepor.  A  series  of  photograph!,  alao  taken  at 
Potsdam. 

SOCIAL. 

Messbs.  Brown,  Barkes  and  Bell.  Liverpool. 
Sir  Andrew  B.  Walker,  Bart.  In  five  positions. 

litbbaby,  abtistio  and  SCIBNTIFIO. 
Messrs.  BoKixa  and  Small. 
Professor  Huxley.  Milder  and  blander  than  usual. 
Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  M.D.,  F.L.S. 

Messrs.  Bassano  and  Co. 
Mr.  Grant  Allen.  An  excellent  and  lifelike  portrait. 

The  London  Stereoscopic  Company. 
M.  Jan  van  Beers. 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Sutcldtb,  Whitby. 
The  Late  Miss  Mary  Linskill.    A  vtry  good  Ukeneai  of  the  popular 
lady  novelist. 

Messrs.  Blliott  and  Fey. 
Mr.  William  Davenport  Adams.  See  reproduction  in  *'  Books  of 
the  Month  "  pages. 

BBLIGIOUS. 

Messbs.  John  Hobsburoh  and  Son,  131,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 
Bev.  James  McGregor.    In  robes  of  offloe  as  Moderator  of  the 
Auembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 


Bev.  Professor  Thomas  Smith.  In  robes  of  oiBoe  as  Moderator  of 
the  Free  Church  Assembly. 

DRAMATIC  AND  MUSICAL. 
The  London  Stereoscopic  Company. 
Miss  Deeima  Moore,  The  South  African  Native  Choir,  Herr 
Paderewskl,  Miss  Agnes  Huntingdon,  Miss  Lingard. 

Mr.  Alfred  Bllis. 

Mr.  C.  Hayden  Coffin.  Six  excellent  likenesses  in  morning  dress,  and 
in  tbe  theatrical  costume  in  **  La  Oigale."  We  doubt,  however, 
whether  it  is  wise  to  flood  the  market  with  so  many  counterfeit 
presentments  of  this  gentleman. 

Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh.  An  excellent  likeness  (in  evening  dress)  of 
the  gifted  member  of  Mr.  Toole's  Company. 

Miss  M.  St.  Cyr.  Three  portimito  of  Miss  St.  Cyr  in  La  '  Jgale." 
And  a  host  of  other  theatrical  portraits. 


The  Theatre  (Bglington  and  Co.)  of  this  month  contains  excellent 
photographic  portraito  of  Mlss  Mary  Lamb  and  Mr.  Charles  Haddon 
Chambers,  the  dramatist. 

Men  and  Women  of  the  Z>ay  (Bglington  and  Co.)  for  August  contains 
full  page  panel  portraits  of  H.LM.  the  German  Emperor  (by  Bussell 
and  Sons),  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen  (by  Mr.  Herbert  Barraud),  and 
S\r  Graham  Berry  (by  lir.  Herbert  Barraud.) 


IWDEX  OF  STANDARD  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

^HIS  **  Index  "  is  a  continuation  of  the  Index  of  Standard  Photographs  which  formed  a  portion  of  the  "Annual  Index  of 
the  Rbvibw  up  Reviews."  The  "Annual"  was  published  at  two  shillings,  and  contains  particulars  of  some  eleven 
hundred  sets  and  series  of  photographs,  as  well  as  some  nine  hundred  and  fifty  single  pictures  of  importance.  Photo- 
graphers  and  publishers  are  invited  to  forward  particulars  of  their  new  issues  to  the  compiler,  H.  Snowden  Ward,  Review 
OF  Revibws  Office,  W.C. 


Lantern  Slides.— As  September  is  the  month  when  all 
the  important  new  lantern  sets  are  first  issued,  the  September 
"  Index  "  will  be  devoted  to  lantern  slides  only.  Slide-makers 
were  never  busier  than  they  ar6  now,  and  there  will  be  a  very 
interesting  assortment  of  novelties.  Particulars  are  invited. 

Alhambra  and  Granadai— Ninety  views  taken  just 

before  the  fire  in  the  Alhambra,  and  including  many  subjects 
which  are  now  destroyed,  9  by  7,  8  by  5,  5  by  4,  unmounted, 
from  Is.  to  4d.  Also  as  medallions,  ofMilines,  stereo  and 
lantern  slides,  etc.  G.  W.  Wilson  and  Ck>.,  Aberdeen,  through 
trade. 

Antiquities,— The  Roman  Wall  (thirty  subjects)  series  of 
altars,  pottery,  etc.,  found  in  Roman  camps,  and  intended 
for  proposed  museum  at  Walwick  Chesters.  About  8  by  6. 
Unmounted,  Is.  J.  FkittiBon  Gibson,  Hexham. 

Architectural  Studies.-  See  Victoria  Law  Courts. 

British  Navy. — Numerous  additions  since  "Annual 
Index,^  12  by  10 ;  unmounted,  2s.  6d. ;  carbon  enlargements, 
24  by  18.  278.   Symonds  and  Co.,  Portsmouth,  and  trade. 

Celebrities.— Men  and  Women  of  the  Day.— Three 

permanent  photographs,  9^  by  7,  with  biographical  notices. 
In  cover,  28.  6d.  August  issue  contains  H.I.M.  the  Bmperor 
of  Germany,  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  and  Sir  Graham 
Berry.  Photos  by  Barraud,  and  Russell  and  Sons.  London : 
Bglington  and  Co.,  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
W.C,  and  all  books^ers. 

Clergymen.— The  whole  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of 
Xiiverpool,  with  about  two  exceptions ;  almost  the  whole  of 


the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Manchester.  Cabinets,  Is.  €d. 
Brown,  Barnes  and  Bell,  31,  Bold-street,  Liverpool,  and  trade. 

English  Views.— All  principal  Derbyshire  scenery ;  also 
Scarborough,  Stratfurd-on-Avon,  Leamington,  Kenilworth, 
Warwick,  London,  etc.  Cartes,  Id. ;  cabinets,  6d. ;  8^  by  6}, 
Is. ;  9^  by  7^,  Is.  6d.  William  Potter,  MaUock  Bath,  Derby-^ 
shire. 

GeolOgicaL — Six  new  views  at  Giant's  Causeway,  six 
sections  at  Cave  Hill  limestone  quarries,  Belfast,  eight  views 
of  cliffs  of  Rathlin  Island,  and  basaltic  stack,  Doonmore. 
(See  "  Irish  Views,"  Welch.) 

Gibraltar. — Small  series  taken  before  the  permits  were 
withdrawn  by  military  authorities.  (See  "Alhambra," 
Wilson.) 

GlenarifTe  and  its  waterfalls.  New  series.  (See  "  Irish 
Views,"  Welch.) 

Irish  Views  and  Antiquities.— Large  additional  series 
of  views,  etc.,  in  Co.  Antrim,  Co.  Down,  and  North  Coast, 
8  by  6  or  8  Ly  Si,  Is. ;  platinotype,  Is.  6d.  (See  also  "  Annual 
Index,**  p.  77.   R.  Welch,  49,  Lonsdale  Street,  Belfast.) 

High  Art.— Photogravures.  "  The  Bath  of  Psyche,'*  after 
Sir  Frederic  Leighton,  P.R.A  ;  India  prints  £1  Is.  "  After 
Waterloo :  Saifve-qui-peut,*'  after  Andrew  Gow,  R.  A. ;  artist's 
proofs  on  Japan,  £10  lOs. ;  ditto  on  India,  £8  8s. ;  India 
prints,  £3  3s.  "The  Visit  to  ^sculapius,'*  after  E.  J. 
Poynter,  R.A. ;  artist's  proofs  on  Japan,  £8  8s. ;  ditto,  on 
India  £6  6s. ;  India  prints,  £2  2s.  "  A  Foretaste  of  Summer," 
after  L.  C.  Nightingale ;  India  prints,  £1  Is.  "  The  Spinster : 
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there  was  a  simple  maiden  long  ago,"  after  Edwin  Long,  R  A. ; 
artist* 8  proofs  on  Japan,  £4  4s. ;  on  India,  £3  Ss. ;  India 
prints,  £1  Is.  The  Berlin  Photographio  Compsaij,  43,  New 
Bond  Street,  W.,  and  trade. 

Jamaiea.— New  and  complete  series.  Valentine  and  Sons., 
through  trade. 

LiverpooL  —  Twenty  new  views  (series  proceeding), 
cabinets.  Is  6d.,  by  6^,  2s.  6d.  Brown,  Barnes  and  Bell, 
31,  Bold  Street,  LiTerpool,  and  trada 

Manehester  Ship  Canal-  Bastham  section. — Five  views 
on  opening  day ;  8  by  6,  unmounted.  Is.  Priestley  and  Sons, 
Bgremcnt,  Cheshire. 

Men  0*  War.— Chilian  vessels.  Almirante  Brawn  and 
Almirante  Lynek,  12  by  10,  2s.  Robinson  and  Thompson, 
28,  Church  Street,  Liverpool,  and  trade. 

Natal. — valuable  series  of  views,  studies  of  native  life, 
etc.,  a  selection  from  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Indian  and 
Colonial  Exhibition  in  1886.  The  native  life  studies  are 
numerous,  carefully  chosen,  and  of  considerable  educational 
value.  List  issued.  No  English  agent.  Photos  supplied  at 
18s.  per  dozen.  15  per  cent,  discount  on  orders  of  over  £2. 


Roman  Remains.— Roman  wall,  altars,  pottery,  etc.? 
large  series.  Is.  6d.  each.  J.  Pattison  Gibson,  Hexham. 

Sea-Birds.— Razorbills  and  Guillemots,  at  their  breeding- 
places,  on  the  Great  Bird  Cliffs,  Rathlin  Island,  and  on  the 
basaltic  stack  Doonmore.   (See  **  Irish  Views  "  Welch.) 

Southern  Italy.— Series  of  San  Roque,  Castellar,  Malaga, 
and  other  places.   (See  'Alhambra,"  Wilson.) 

Sporting  Subjects.  —  Additional  series  of  jooke'ys, 
horses,  trainers,  and  sporting  celebrities ;  also  views  of  New- 
market town  and  exercise  ground,  taken  this  season.  Por- 
traits: cabinet.  Is.  6d.;  coloured,  4s.  Horses  and  views, 
8  by  6,  unmounted,  2s.   H.  R.  Sherbom,  Newmarket. 

Stereographs. — 100  instantaneous  views  of  clouds,  sun- 
sets, shipping,  etc.  100  views  of  Whitby  and  Yorkshire 
coast,  Is.  each,  stereoscopic  size.  Glass  stereographs,  3s.  6d. 
each,  36s.  dozen.   Benjamin  Wyles,  Southport. 

Victoria  Law  Courts,  Birmingham,  opened  by  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  July  2l8t.  30  subjects,  exterior  and 
interior,  and  architectural  details.  12  by  10,  4s. ;  8  by  6,  2s. ; 
cabinet.  Is.  Harold  Baker,  58,  New  Street,  Birmingham,  and 
trade. 


Fnm  photot  by  Mr,  S.  Jno  Hutton] 
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G.  T.  Femeyhough,  F.R.G.S.  etc.,  Pietermaritzburg,  Natal, 
South  Africa. 

Philadelphia  and  Fairmont  Park  — Large  series, 
10  by  8,  mounted,  50  cents,  or  5  dols.  per  doz. ;  unmounted, 
35  cents,  or  3  dols.  per  dcraen.  A  book  of  miniature  views, 
containing  one  hundred  subjects  for  selection,  will  be  sent 
for  1  doL   R.  Newell  and  Son,  633,  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Photo-Micrographs.  —  A  splendid  collection  of  some 
five  hundred  and  fifty  subjects,  arranged  under  Animal  King- 
dom, Vegetable  Kingdom,  and  Mineral  Kingdom.  Mounted 
silver  prints,  cabinet  size,  25  cents ;  bromide  prints,  same 
size,  30  cents ;  lantern  slides,  60  cents.  Dozens  and  upwards 
about  20  per  cent.  less.  Complete  list,  W.  H.  Walmsley, 
Limited,  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 

Royal  Visit  to  Derby.  May  21,  1891.— Six  subjects,  ^ 
by  6J,  platinotype.  Is.  6d. ;  one  view.  Mayor  presenting  address 
to  the  Queen,  15  by  12,  4s.  Richard  Keene,  Derby,  and  tiade. 

Studies  — Including  a  good  selection  of  flowers,  still  life, 
shipping,  sunsets,  atmospheric  effects,  etc.,  6J  by  4},  un- 
mounted 6d. ;  8^  by  6j^  Is.,  12  by  10  Is.  6d ;  enlargements,  15 
by  12,  on  bromide  paper,  4s.  Also  on  opal,  and  as  medallions, 
Christmas  cards,  etc?  W.  W.  Bumand,  Poole,  Dorset,  and  trade. 


Vymwy  Waterworks.— 40  views  of  the  undertaking, 
12  by  10.  2s.— Robinson  and  Thompson,  28,  Church  Street, 
Liverpool,  and  trade. 

Waterworks  of  the  Liverpool  Corporation.  —  Lake 
Vymwy  (seven  views),  Norton  Waterworks,  Prescot  Seeervoir, 
Oswestry  Filter  Beds  and  Reservoir.  See  "  Liverpool," 
Brown,  Barnes  and  BeU. 

Waves.— Four  new  studies  on  the  north  coast  of  Ireland. 
(See  "  Irish  Views,"  Welch.) 

Yachts  under  way.— All  the  "cracks"  of  the  present 
season,  and  new  views  of  the  older  vessels,  are  being  added  to 
the  series  of  the  principal  nautical  publishers,  whose  sizes, 
prices,  etc.,  will  be  found  in  the  "Annual  Index,"  pp.  84-85. 
The  principal  publishers  are  J.  Adamson  and  Son,  Rothesay ; 
Adams  and  Scanlan,  Alhambra  Studio,  Southampton ;  F.  C. 
Gould,  10,  Harmer  Street,  Gravesend ;  Priestley  and  Sons, 
Egremont,  Cheshire ;  Smale  and  Son,  Dartmouth ;  Symonds 
and  Co.,  Portsmouth ;  and  West  and  Son,  Southsea. 

Zulu  War. — A  series  of  scenes  during  the  war,  and  views 
of  battlefields,  etc..  taken  since.  By  G.  T.  Femeyhough,  the 
photographer  appointed  to  accompany  the  expedition.  See 
**  Natal,"  above.  j 
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AI^T  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 


Xa«izine  of  Art.  Aagoit.  it. 
"  Tne  Morning  After  the  BaU." 

after  A.  A.  Andenon. 
Longleat.  (lUus.)  Percy  litzgerald. 
The  Dragon  of  Mythology,  Legend,  and  Art. 
(lilut.)  I.  JohnLeyland. 
'  Dor  Artists  and  our  Universities.    M.  H. 
SpieUnum. 

The  Maddocks  Collection  at  Bradford.  II. 

(lUos.) 

The  Bnglish  School  of  Miniature  Art,  with 
Special  Beferenoe  to  the  BxhiMtlon  at  the 
Burlington  Fine  ArU  Olnfo.  From  William 
Wood  (1760-1809)  to  the  Present  Time, 
Illus.  J.  Lumsden  Propert. 

The  Potteries  of  Aller  Vide.  au«u*)  Cosmo 
Monkhonsei 

LucM  d'Heere,  Painter  and  Poet  of  Ghent. 
(Illns.)  Lionel  Cost. 

ArtJoupnai.  August.  Is. 6d. 
*'The  Widow's  Prayer."    Btching  after  B. 
Konopa. 

The  Pilgrims' Way.  (Illus.)  II.  Mrs.  Henry 
Ady. 

VelveU,  Velyeteens,  and  Plushes.  cIUus.)  F. 
Miller. 

The  Bxhibition  a«i  the  Champs  Blytees  and 
the  Champ  de  Mars.  (Illus.)  C.Phillips. 

The  Clyde  and  the  Western  Highhmds. 
(lUns.)  B.  Walker. 

Art  Deeoratop.  July.  is.  _  . 

Bmblems  of  Chreat  Artists— Diirer,  Holbein, 
Michelangelo,  Baphael.  and  Bubens.  B. 
Knorr. 

Wood  Inlay.   Disign  by  F.  Pllnxer. 
Lunette  CThe  Vine).  Prof.  Q.  Sturm. 
Polychrome  Friezes  (Italian  Benaissanoe). 

Prof.  T.  Seubert. 
Decorative  Landscapes.  A.  Wirth. 

Art  Amateur.  July.  35  cent*.         _  . 
The  Salon  of  the  Champ  de  Mars.  T.  Child. 
An  Art  Student's  Holiday  Abroad— Belgium. 

(Illus.)  M.  B.  Bradbury. 
St.  Louis  School  ot  Fine  Arts.    Illns.  B. 

Knauftt. 

Hints  to  Art  Students.  F.  Fowler. 
Mr.  A.  F.  Tait  on  the  Painting  of  Sheep. 
(lUus.) 

Studies  of  Costumes    from  Drawings  by 

Modem  Artists.  (Illns.) 
Painthig  in  Water  Ck>loura.  (Illus.) 
The  Draped  Model.  Chat  with  CarroU  Beck- 

with  and  W.  Satterlee. 
China  Pldnting.  (illns.) 

L'Art.  July  16.  2s. 

Abraham  Bosse,  continued.  (Illus.)  A. 
Valabrdgue. 

An  Bxhiution  of  AmerioMi  Artists  at  Plaris. 
(Illus.)  A.  Sa/lio. 

Architecture  at  the  Salon  of  1891.  V.  Petit- 
grand. 

Illustrations:  Le  Philosophe  en  Meditation, 
after  Bembrandt.  Le  Grand  Mare  k  Saint- 
Aubin,  prds  Quillebeuf,  after  V.  J.  Binet. 

Gassell's  Saturday  Journal.  August. 
George  Du  Maurier  at  Home.  (lUns.) 

Chautauquan.  August. 
Illusi  ration  and  OurlUuitntort.  C.  M.  Fkhv 


Contemporary  Review.  Angnst. 
Pictor  Saerilegus :  1..D.  1489.  Vernon  Lee. 
Bembrandt's  Lesson  in  Anatomy.  W.  Hastie. 

English  Illustrated.  August. 
George  Wilson    (Illus.)  John  Todhuntcr. 

Good  Words.  August. 
Historic  and  Genre  Picturas.   (Hlns.)  III. 
Archdeaoon  Fturar. 

Kewbery  House.  August. 
Cbildhood  in  Aft.  (IDus.)  IL  T.  Child. 

Nineteenth  Century.  August. 
The  Future  of  Landscape  Art.  James  Stanley 
Little. 

TInsley.  August:. 
The  Society  of  Poftmit-Pkintert. 


Magazine  of  Art— A  capital  number.  Longleat,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis 
of  Bath,  forms  the  subject  of  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald's  article.  It  is,  he  says, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  imposing  of  the  historic  mansions  of  Wiltshire, 
about  four  miles  from  Warminster,  l^ough  the  building  is  said  to  be  after 
the  designs  of  an  Italian  architect,  it  is  evident  many  architects  have  con- 
tributed during  the  course  of  centuries,  among  them  Robert  Smithson^  Sir 
Oristopher  Wren,  and  Sir  Jeflfrey  Wyatt.  The  mixture  of  styles,  however, 
is  not  unpleasing.  No  English  nobleman's  palace  offers  so  dramatic  a  collecdon 
of  portraits,  most  of  them  legitimately  connected  with  the  history  of  the  man- 
sion, too. — Mr.  Leyland  begins  an  interesting  history  of  the  Dragon-Myth,  and 
credits  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  with  the  conception  of  the  dragon  in  the 
most  terrific  shape.  Yet  it  is  in  China  also  that  the  dragon  reaches  its  highest 
pinnacle  as  an  object  of  reverence,  being  emblassoned  on  imperial  standards, 
and  figuring  in  almost  every  prominent  position  as  a  decoration,  besides 
being  markedly  an  object  of  propitiation.  In  a  second  instalment  Mr.  Leyland 
proposes  to  atkow  the  development  of  the  legend  in  Western  lands. — ^Writing 
on  Our  Artists  and  Our  Universities,"  Mr.  Spielmann  finds  that  Oxford  in 
the  last  half-century  has  been  more  ungrudging  m  its  hospitality  than  the  other 
Universities  which  have  power  to  grant  honorary  degrees  to  artists  and 
art-writers.  Sir  Frederic  Leighton,  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  and  Professor  Rich- 
mond are  the  only  living  artists,  and  Mr.  Ruskin  the  only  living  art-writer, 
who  have  received  the  attention  of  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Since 
1858  the  University  of  Edinburgh  has  only  received  six  professors  of  the 
arts  within  its  fold,  and  only  once  has  the  University  of  Glasgow  made  a 
Doctor  of  Laws  of  an  artist — Sir  Daniel  Macnee.  London  University  has 
as  yet  no  power  to  grant  honorary  degrees ;  while  the  Universities  of 
Durham  and  Ireland  seem  to  have  the  power,  but  have  never  availed  them- 
selves of  it.  The  Universi^  of  Wales  has  no  charter  to  confer  degrees  of  the 
kind,  and  the  Victoria  University  has  exercised  the  power  onlv  once.  A 
similar  privilege  of  d^ree-conferring  is  enjoyed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  he  has  exercised  his  right  during  the  last  fifty  years  on  no 
fewer  than  four  hundred  occasions  ;  but  although  these  Lambeth  degrees  " 
have  been  liberally  distributed  among  professors  of  music  and  medicine  as  well 
as  theologians,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  not  a  single  artist  is  to  be  found 
on  the  list.  In  the  same  way  Aberdeen  and  St.  Anorews  Universities  have 
never  reocwnised  the  artist  at  all,  the  minister  of  religion  being  the  almost 
exclusive  object  of  their  attention. 

Art  JournaL— In  the  useful  series  of  papers  on  the  Progress  of  the  In- 
dustrial Arts,  we  get  an  interesting  article  on  Velvets,  Velveteens  and 
Plushes,  and  illustrations  of  designs  by  Messrs.  Warner  and  Ramm, 
Messrs.  Morris  and  Co.,  Messrs.  Liberty  and  Co.,  and  others.  At  the  French 
Salons  the  collection  of  sculpture  seems  to  be  very  much  below  the  high 
water-mark  of  French  achievement  in  this  department.  The  M^daifie 
d'Honneur,  according  to  Mr.  Claude  Phillips,  has  been  awarded  to  Alfred 
Boucher  for  his  colossal  marble  statue  "  A  La  Terre,"  apparently  because  it 
must  be  accorded  to  some  one  section,  and  in  that  of  painting  no  sufficiently 
commanding  majority  had  been  attained  by  any  artist. 

Art  Decorator.— In  this  magazine  the  London  Electrotype  •  Company 
publishes  every  month  five  plates  of  designs  in  colours.  The  third  series 
begins  with  the  July  part  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  kind,  and  to  the 
amateur,  as  well  as  to  the  art-worker,  it  must,  undoubtedly,  be  most  useful. 
The  subjects  of  the  July  plates  are  given  in  the  preceding  columns. 

Art  Amateur. — Another  indispensable  maeazine  for  the  amateur  Is  the 
Art  Amateur  of  New  York,  and  the  July  number  is  an  especially  good  one. 
Besides  the  useful  articles  referred  to  in  the  table  of  contents,  it  gives 
three-colour  plates  and  a  number  of  designs  for  carving,  china-painting» 
embroidery,  monograms,  tapestry-painting,  etc. 

To  Good  Words  Archdeacon  Farrar  has  sent  his  concluding  paper  on 
**  Historic  and  Genre  Pictures."  His  object  in  writing  the  papers  was, 
he  says,  to  bring  out  the  beauty,  the  significance,  and  the  lofty  teachings  of 
art.  Illustration  and  Our  Illustrators,"  in  the  Chautauquan,  is  an 
article  on  the  illustrators  of  American  periodicals.  In  the  Nineteenth 
Century  Mr.  James  Stanley  Little  discusses  the  "  Future  of  Landscape  Art." 
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SOME  FOREIGN  MILITARY  PERIODICALS. 


FRENCH. 

Journal  des  Seienees  Militaires. 

France  in  Tunis  (oonoludecl).  General  Oosseron 
de  Villenolsy. 

War  In  Mountainoua  Countriet  (concluded). 
Colonel  Jayet. 

The  Lebel  again&t  the  Manlicher  and  Vetterli 
Rifles  in  the  Ooming  War.   Colonel  Ortus. 

A  Covering  Army  In  1813. 

The  Campaign  of  1814  :  The  Cavalry  of  the 
Allied  Armies.  From  documeate  iu  the 
Imperial  Archives  at  Vienna  (continued). 
Commandant  Weil.  > 

A  Proposal  for  the  Organiiationof  the  French 
Colonial  Army.  Captain  V.  Savournin, 

Beasoned  Instruction  in  the  Infantry  (con- 
tinued). Lieutenant  de  Cissey. 


La  Marine  Franeaise. 
F^anoe  and  the  Quadruple  Alliance  at  Sea. 

Lieutenant  X. 
Quick-firing  Guns. 

A  National  Peril :  The  Defence  of  the  Hydres 
lalandfl. 


Bevue  Maritime  et  Coloniale. 
German  Naval  Constructions  in  Accordance 

with  the  Programme  of  1889. 
The  Black  Biver  and  Upper  Western  Tonkin 

(3  Maps.)   Dr.A.  Sadoul. 
The  Organisation  of  Modern  Torpedo  Flotillas. 

(4  Figs.)  Rear- Admiral  Serre. 
Historical  Studies  of  the  French  Navy :  The 

Navy  under  the  Regency  and  under  the 

Ministry  of  De  Maurepas.  XII. 
Unveiling  of  the  Statue  of  Jean  Cliarlesd 

Borda  (1733-1799). 
Miaoellaoeous  Paragraphs. 


Revue  Militaire  de  I'Etranger. 
The  German  Infantry  Regulations  for  Attack  • 
The  Actual  Condition  of  the  Reserve  Troopa  of 

the  Bnssian  Army. 
The  German  War  Budget  for  1891-92. 
The  Spanish  Colonial  forces  (concluded). 
Foreign  Military  Intelligence. 


Vb  Spectateur  MUltalre. 
Bsplonage  and  Treason.  Noel  Desmaysons. 
The  History  of  Cavalry-Cuirassiers,  Dragoons, 

and    Chasseurs   k   Cheval.     Ca^/tain  H. 

Ohoppin. 

The  Arms  and  Tactics  of  the  Greeks  before 

Troy.  Jules  de  la  Chauvelayi. 
Offensive  Fortification.  L  Brun. 
A  German  Opinion  on  the  Civil  Prrmanent 

Aeranftutical  Committee.  W.  deFonvielle. 
Sbe  trnpublished  Works  of  Vauban.  III.  Field 

Fortification  and  the  Reorganisation  of  the 

Army.  Lieut.-Colonei  de  Rochas. 
The  Annnaries  of  the  Frerioh  Army  1819-1890. 

XVII.   C.  Boisonnet 


In  the  Journal  des  Sciences  Militaires  the  most  noteworthy  article  is 
**A  Proposal  for  the  Organisation  of  the  French  Colonial  Army,"  put 
forvrard  by  Captain  Savournin,  of  the  Ist  Regiment  of  Spahis.  The  plan 
recently  submitted  to  the  Chambers  by  the  French  Government  proposes  to 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  colonial  army  out  of  the  marine  infantry  and  the 
marine  artillery,  and  to  make  the  Minister  of  War  solely  responsible  for  the 
defence  of  the  French  colonies  and  protectorates.  This  propositi,  however^ 
amounts  to  little  more  than  giving  a  legal  sanction  to  what  has  hitherto 
obtained  in  practice,  whilst  its  chief  merit  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that,  as 
there  will  be  a  separate  budget  for  the  colonial  army,  it  will  be  possible  to 
scrutinise  more  closely  the  expenditure  involved  by  adopting  a  spirited 
colonial  policy.  Its  defects  lie  on  the  surface,  since  the  temptation  to  utilise 
the  organised  troops  of  the  colonial  army,  in  the  event  of  a  European  war, 
would  probably  prove  irresistible.  If  the  French  colonies  and  prof^ctorates 
are  to  be  effectually  guarded  it  must  be  by  a  force  which  is  altogether  outside 
the  sphere  of  European  complications.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  Captain 
Savournin  considers  France  is  not  suited  to  serve  as  the  headquarters 
of  the  Colonial  army,  and  that  the  centre  of  the  French  colonial 
defence  system  should  be  transferred  to  Algeria ;  more  especially 
as  that  colony  alone,  if  properly  orsranised  for  the  purpose,  possesses 
sufficient  resources  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  other  colonies  in  the  not 
impossible  event  of  the  home  country  being  unable  to  participate  directly  in 
their  defence.  The  19th  Army  Corps,  stationed  in  Algeria,  is  reckoned  aa 
one  of  the  corps  to  be  mobilised  in  case  of  war,  but  it  is  questionable 
whether,  under  certain  contingencies,  it  could  be  landed  in  France.  Captain 
Savournin  suggests  that  it  should  be  utilised  to  form  the  nucleus  of  an  inde- 
pendent colonial  army,  divided  into  two  corps,  and  gives  the  distribution  in 
detail  which  he  recommends.  This  army  daring  peace  time  would  consist 
of  five  brigades  of  infantry,  and  would  be  capable  of  expansion  in  time  of 
war  to  a  total  force  of  160,000  men.  It  would  be  organised  primarily  for 
the  defence  of  all  the  French  colonies  and  protectorates,  but  it  would  also 
be  available  to  a  considerable  extent  for  service  in  France  in  case  of  neces- 
sity. The  troops  would  be  raised  by  conscription  and  by  voluntary  re- 
engagements,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  immature  and  unacclimatised  men 
from  being  sent  to  the  colonies,  every  Frenchman,  before  entering  th& 
colonial  army,  would  have  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  law  on  recruit- 
ing, i.e.  he  must  have  served  three  years  with  the  colours.  The  advantages 
claimed  for  this  proposal  are  that  the  organisation  of  the  colonial  army 
would  not  m  any  way  compromise  the  mobilisation  of  the  French  army,  that 
none  but  seasoned  troops  would  be  sent  abroad,  and  that  the  colonial  army, 
instead  of  being  a  drain  on  the  home  army,  would  materially  add  to  its 
strength.  The  opening  article  on  The  Lebel  Rifle  against  the  Manlicher 
(two— the  Austrian  and  German  patterns)  aqd  Vetterli  Rifles  in  the  Coming 
War,"  deals  with  the  technical  details  of  construction  of  the  four  arms. 

The  Revue  Mapitime  et  Coloniale  contains  an  interesting  account  of 
the  physical  features,  climatology  and  ethnography  of  the  hitherto  little 
explored  mountainous  region  embraced  between  the  Song  Ngia,  or  Red 
River,  and  the  Song-Bo  (Nam  Te),  or  Black  River,  in  Upper  Western 
Tonkin.  Some  idea  of  the  insalubrity  of  this  region  may  be  formed  from 
the  fact  that  of  the  survivors  of  a  company  of  the  2nd  Tonkin  Regiment  who 
were  examined  by  Dr.  Sadoul,  every  man  was  found  to  have  suffered  severely^ 
from  malarial  fever,  and  no  less  than  71  per  cent,  of  them  had  to  be  sent 
back  to  their  homes  suffering  from  chronic  affections.  These  men,  more- 
over, were  all  seasoned  Annamite  natives,  who  had  onlybeen  twelve  months 
on  service  in  Upper  Tonkin.  Admiral  Serre,  in  **The  Organisation  of 
Modem  Torpedo  Flotillas,  '  starting  from  the  premise  that  ^'any  piece  of 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


GERMAN. 


Interaationale  Revue  uber  die  gesamln- 

ten  Armeen  und  Plotten. 
Q«rmany :  Further  Bxperiments  with  Krupp 

Quick-firing  Ouns  of  Large  Calibre. 
Plain  Wotda  on  the  Auftco-Hungariaif  Army 

oa  regards  its  Belationtbip  to  the  German 

Army. 

Two  Years' Service.  ^  ^  , 

The  Organisation,  Distribution,  and  Bmpioy- 
ment  of  Field  Artillery  belonging  to  the 
An^  Oorps.->II.  Lleut.-Oolonel  Von  Nieu- 

Franoe The  Present  Condition  of  the  French 
Armoured  Fleet  (continued).  ,  , 

Italy :  TbeParliamentary  Situation  in  Italy. 
D.  Bonamioo. 

Italian  Ck>rrespondenoe  by  PellegriDO. 

Turkey  t  Recent  Improvements  m  the  Organi- 
sation of  the  Ottoman  Army. 

Ohlna  t  Oritioal  Side  Gianors  on  the  Present 
Development  of  the  Military  Forces  of 
China. 

Neae  BfUitarisehe  Blatter. 
On  the  Doings  of  the  Prussian  and  Ckrman 

Cavalry  in  the  last  Campaigns.  Lieutenant 

▼on  Hoffman. 
The  Battle  of  Wdrth  Strategically  and  Tactl- 

oally  oonsidered. 
The  Bnglish  Shipbuilding  Programme  under 

the  Naval  Defence  Aot,l880. 
Military  Bplsodea  from  the  Past  of  Bast 

Prussia.  Liettt.-Oo]onel  Grabe. 
On  Torpedoes. 

The  Railway  Transport  of  Craopa. 

What  Rdle  does  Paris  play  as  a  Fortress? 

Major  Soheibert. 
Count  Boonaoooral  di  Pistoja's  Automobile 


Torpedo,  (8  Figs.) 
Misoeilaneons  Itemi 


Items  and  Reviews. 


AUSTRIAN. 

Mlttheilungen   aus  dem    Geblete  des 
Seewesons. 
The  United  States  Shipbuilding  ProKnunme. 
(28  Figs.) 

The  Preservation  of  Meat  on  boerd  Ship. 

Dr.  A.  Plumert. 
The  French  Armoured  Coast  Defence  Ships. 

From  Lt  Yacht, 
The  Portuguese  Submarine  Boat  designed  by 

F.  Peieira  de  Mello. 
BeUoo%  new  Sounding  Apparatus. 

ITAIJAN.  » 
Blvista  dl  Artifflieria  e  Ganlo. 
On  the  Conditions  of  StabiUty  of  the  Betain- 

ing  Walls  of  the  Cytoons  of  Dry  Docks. 

III.  Mi^or  Oaveglia,  R.B. 
ProjeotUes  charged  with  High  Bzplosives  for 

Field  Guns. 
Studies  and  Proposals  on  Fhearms.  (6  Plate*.) 

Msjor  G.  Freddi.  R.A. 
The  Blectrical  Bstablishment  of  Tedesohi  Bros. 

at  Turin. 

Pattern  of  American  Cart  for  Replenishing 
the  Supply  of  Ammunition  to  Infantry  on 
theBattlefleld.  (3  Plates.) 

SPANISH. 

Revista  General  de  Marina. 

Considerations  on  Naval  MaterlaL  Lieut.  L. 
Hao<r. 

Recent  Advances  in  Naval  Construction. 

The  Bduoation  of  Naval  Ofllcers. 

The  Want  of  Fog-warning  Stations  on  the 
Spanish  Coasts. 

Recent  Improvements  in  tbb  Manufacture  of 
Armour  Plates  for  Ships. 

Manning  the  Fleet  t  A  Rearrangement,  of  the 
existing  Coros  and  their  Training.  Lecture 
by  Capt.  C.  Johnstone,  R.N.,  at  the  R.U.S. 
Institution. 

The  Climate  of  Spain ;  Pftper  read  before  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Madrid,  by  Don 
Antonio  Blazquez.   (4  Maps.) 

Trials  of  the  Slms-Bdlton  Torpedo  at  Havre. 

(a  Illustrations). 
•Organisation  snd  Working  of  Foreifoi  Minis- 
tries of  Marine,  from  \h»AfumaXof  the  0/f!ee 
^AbooZ/nteZ/tyence,  Washington(continued). 


mechaniBm  which  is  ie€[aired  to  work  within  close  limits  of  the  resistance  of 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  must  be  kept  in  a  state  of  preservation 
and  solidity  very  closely  approaching  its  original  condition,"  considers  that 
this  dictum  is  speciaily  applicable  to  torpedo  boats,  and  that  if  the^  are 
to  develop  their  maximum  value  when  war  breaks  out  they  must  be  kept 
unused  during  peace  time.  He  suggests,  therefore,  that  torpedo  boats 
should  be  kept  in  groups  of  seven  on  covered  slips :  that  six  of  them  should 
remain  absolutely  unused,  and  that  the  seventh  should  serve  as  a  practice 
boat,  to  be  run  out  of  harbour  at  least  five  days  a  week,  so  as  to  give  constant 
practice  to  the  special  complements  destined  to  man  the  service  boats  in 
time  of  war.  Admiral  Serre  enters  into  minute  particulars  as  to  the  form 
of  slip  on  which  to  keep  Uie  boats  and  the  best  method  of  preserving  them 
in  a  state  of  thorough  eHiciency  and  readiness.  He  also  has  a  good  deal  to 
say  on  the  subject  of  vedette  boats,  and  gives  full  specifications  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  decidedly  novel  200-ton  wooden  boat,  suggested  by  his  exten- 
sive researches  in  ooonection  with  ancient  war  galleys,  which  he  estimates 
would  easily  attain  a  speed  of  twenty-one  knots  and  be  admirably  suited  for 
watching  an  enemy's  movements,  while  the  cost  of  building  it  would  not  ex- 
ceed a  sixth  of  the  sum  paid  for  a  modem  cruiser.  These  vedette  boats, 
however,  would  probably  only  be  suitable  for  use  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Revue  Militaire  de  r^tranger  gives  a  r^md  of  the  somewhat 
intricate  changes  effected  in  the  organisation  of  the  battalion  cadres  of  the 
Russian  reserve  troops  by  the  regulations  issued  in  February  and  March  last. 
When  mobilised  these  cadres  wiU  be  able  to  furnish  a  total  of  542  battalions 
of  infantry  and  132  batteries  of  artillery,  four-fifths  of  which  would  be 
available  to  reinforce  the  field  army  in  case  of  war.  l^e  Heime  also  has  a 
very  complete  study  on  the  Composition  and  Effectives  of  the  Spanish 
Colonial  PorceS,"  from  which  it  appears  that  the  combined  naval  and 
military  forces  available  for  the  defence  of  Cubs,  Puerto  Rico,  and  £he 
Philippine  Islands  amount  to  the  very  respectable  total  of  2,388  officers  aftid 
43,058  men. 

In  the  SpectateOF  Militaire^  M.  L.  Brun  replies  to  the  strictures  passed 
by  the  French  military  press  on  his  proposal  for  the  revival  of  the^  shield, 
referred  to  in  the  May  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  and  claims  that 
the  results  of  the  competitive  trials  of  armour  plates  at  Annapolis  go  to  prove 
that  a  shield,  6  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.  3  in.,  capable,  when  inclined  at  an  angle  of  44^, 
of  deflecting  rifle  bullets,  can  be  made  of  nickel  steel  at  a  weight  of  about 
47  lb. ;  whilst  aluminium  bronze,  by  reason  of  its  great  tenacity  and  lightness, 
would  probably  prove  even  more  suitable  for  Uie  purpose.  The  shields, 
being  only  intended  for  the  last  phase  of  the  assault  on  a  position,  would 
rarely  be  subjected  to  artillery  fire,  partlybecausethedefendingartillery  would 
have  quite  enough  to  do  to  hold  their  own  against  the  artUlery  fire  ot  the 
attack,  and  partly  because  it  would  only  be  in  very  exceptional  cases  ihai 
the  guns  would  be  so  placed  as  to  allow  them  to  fire  on  advancing  troops  so 
close  to  the  position  occupied  by  their  own  troops. 

In  the  Neue  Militarische  Blatter,  Major  Scheibert,  a  notorious  oppo- 
nent of  permanent  fortifications,  gives  reasons  for  considering  that  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Paris  are  likely  to  prove  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  of 
strength  to  France.  Paris,  with  its  outer  circle  of  forts  150  kilometres  in 
circumference,  notwithstanding  that  the  strategical  error  committed  by  in- 
vesting it  in  1870  is  not  likely  to  be  again  repeated,  would  require  a 
garrison  of  at  least  125, 000  men.  If  these  men  are  taken  from  the  active  army, 
the  troops  available  for  active  service  in  the  field  will  be  correspondingly 
diminished,  whilst  if  they  are  drawn  from  the  territorial  troops  their  inex- 
perience would  probably  make  it  possible  for  an  enterprising  enemy  to 
isolate  one  or  more  of  the  forts,  and  thus  to  break  through  the  circle  of  defence. 
In  any  case  it  is  not  likely  that  more  than  a  couple  of  army  corps  would  be 
detached  to  watch  Paris,  whilst  the  number  of  troops  that  must  perforce  be 
retained  to  garrison  the  forts  would  largely  exceed  the  total  of  the  army  of 
observation.  In  the  article  **0n  Toi^wdoes  "  the  proband  com  are  well 
summed  up  in  the  rdmnUs  which  are  given  of  Commander  Reisinger's  prize 
essay  on  torpedoes  ("Proceedings  of  the  United  States'  Naval  Institute"),  and 
Captain  Grenf ell's  lecture  **  On  the  Position  of  the  Torpedo  in  Naval  War- 
fare "  (Journal  of  the  R.  U.  Service  Institution).  A  description  is  also  given 
of  the  new  Buonaccorsi  torpedo,  which  is  claimed  by  the  inventor  to  have  a 
speed  of  34  knots,  and  to  be  superior  in  several  important  respects  to  tha 
Whitehead  tomedo.  j 
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SOME  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


IeVERAL  books  have  been  published  this  month 
of  considerable  interest,  but  theVe  is  no  one 
book  which  towers  above  the  rest  far  enough  to 
justify  special  attention  being  paid  to  its  con- 
tents. There  are,  however,  three  or  four  which  may  be 
mentioned  among  the  most  interesting  of  the  new  pub- 
lications of  the  month. 

The  first  is  the  thinly  veiled  story  of  the  ^evances  of 
Queen  Nathalie,  which  is  published  by  Ollenaorf,  of  Paris, 
under  the  title  ''Le  Boi  Stanko  et  la  Reine  Xenia." 
The  wron^  of  the  unhappy  Queen  Nathalie  are  set 
forth  in  this  volume  with  sympathising  pen.  The  identity 
of  the  various  personages  described  in  this  chronigue 
scandaleuse  are  easily  recognisable.  Queen  Nathalie 
herself  has  retired  into  private  Ufe,  while  her  own  son  has 
paid  his  first  official  visit  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  contrast 
between  the  demonstrations  of  welcome  which  have  been 
accorded  the  child  and  the  oold  indifTerence.with  which  his 
Boyal  mother  has  been  receivedin  the  country  which  gave 
her  birth  is  one  of  the  unpleasant  incidents  in  the  develop- 
meiaf:,  of  the  Eastern  drama. 

A  very  different  book  is  the  latest  collection  of  the 
poerac  of  "Walt  Whitman,  entitled  "Good-bye,  My 
Fancv,''  a  second  annex  to  **  The  Leaves  of  Grass,''  pub- 
lished by  David  MacKay,  of  Philadelphia.  The  book  is 
published  as  a  memorial  of  the  war  times.  The  volume 
contains  some  of  the  articles  which  Walt  Whitman  has 
contributed  to  periodical  Hterature  of  late  years.  I 
extract  only  one  short  poem  with  its  characteristic  foot- 
note:— 

FOB  QXTEBir  VICTOBIA'ff  BIBTHDAT. 

An  American  arbatns  bunch  to  be  put  in  a  little  vase  on 
the  Royal  breakfast  table,  May  24f  ,  1890;— 
Lady,  accept  a  birthday  thought— haply  an  idle  gift  and 
token 

Bight  from  the  scented  soil's  May-ntterance  here 
(Smelling  of  countless  blessings,  prayers,  and  old-time 
thanks) — 

A  bunch  of  white  and  pink  arbutus,  silent,  spicy,  shy, 
From  Hudson's,  Delaware's,  or  Potomac's  woody  banks. 

yate.—Yfsrj  little  as  we  Americans  stand  this  day,  with 
our  sfxt^y-five  or  seventy  millions  of  populatign,  an  immense 
surplus  in  the  treasury,  and  all  that  actual  power  or  reserve 
power  (land  and  sea)  so  dear  to  nations,  very  little,  I  say,  do 
we  realise  that  curious  crawling  national  shudder  when  the 
"  Trent  Affair  "  promised  to  bring  upon  us  a  war  with  Great 
Britain,  followed  unquestionably,  as  that  war  would  have  been, 
by  the  recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  by  all  the 
leading  European  nations.  It  is  now  certain  that  all  this 
train  of  inevitable  calamitv  hung  on  arrogant  and  peremptory 
phrases  in  the  prepared  and  written  missives  of  the 
British  Minister  to  America,  which  the  Queen  (and  Prince 
Albert  latent)  positively  and  promptly  cancelled ;  and  that 
her  firm  attitude  did  alone  erase  and  leave  out  against  all 
the  other  official  prestige  and  Court  of  8f .  James  On  such 
minor  and  personal  incidents  (so  to  call  them)  often  depend 
the  great  growths  and  turns  of  civilisation.  This  moment  of 
a  woman  and  queen  surely  swung  the  grandest  oscillation  of 
modern  history's  pendulum.  Many  sayings  *and  doings  of 
that  period,  from  foreign  potentates  and  powers,  might  well 
be  dropped  in  oblivion  ny  America— but  never  that  if  I  could 
have  my  way. 

Gf  the  English  books,  that  which  bears  most  closely 
upon  current  affairs  is  Harold  Frederic's  volume  on  the 
German  Emperor.  Mr.  Harold  Frederic  is  a  thoroughly 
competent  journalist.  As  the  London  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Times  he  has  distinguished  himself  as 
almost  the  only    competent  letter -writer  from  the 


WAUT  WHITMAV. 


Old  World  to  the  New.  What  Mr.  G.  W.  Small^  was 
in  his  prime  some  years  ago,  and  more  than  that  Mr. 
Harold  Frederic  is  now.  He  sometimes  has  a  curious  squint 
which  prevents  him  see  ingstraight ;  but  for  good  all-round 
work,  ^eat  industry,  and  a  capacity  for  sayinff  what  he  has 
to  say  m  dear  interesting  English  Mr.  Harold  Frederic  is 
about  the  best  American  correspondent  I  know.  His 
book  on  "  The  Young  Emperor  ^  is  thoroughly  charac- 
teristic. It  is  clear,  bright,  well  up  to  date  and 
thoroughly  on  the  naiJ.  But  it  bears  also  some  of  his 
characteristic  blemishes.  Mr.  Frederic  repeats  as  true 
the  story  that  the  Emperor  Frederick  had  drawn  up  and 
signed  ms  abdication,  a  statement  which  is  stoutly  denied 
by  all  those  who  ought  to  know,  and  there  are 
other  statements  relating  to  the  period  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick's  illness  which  have  given  considerable  pain  to 
those  most  concerned.  Stiil,  after  all  deductions  are 
made,  it  is  a  good  readable  book,  which  appears  just  in 
the  nick  of  time,  and  contains  material  enabling  us  to 
form  a  conception  of  the  character  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  modem  rulers.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Frederic  did  not  complete  his  book, 
firstly,  by  some  careful  chronological  table  of  the  acts  and 
deeds  of  the  young  Emperor  ;  secondly,  that  he  did  not 
give  us  an  index  ;  thirdly,  that  he  did  not  reprint  a 
verbatim  translation  of  the  Emperor's  speech  on  educa- 
tion. Possibly  he  may  do  all  these  things  in  his  second 
edition. 
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Another  very  interesting  book  is  Mr.  George  W.  E. 
HusselUs  "  Life  of  Mr.  Gladstone,"  which  forms  the 
latest  volume  of  the  "Prime  Ministers  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria **  series,  which  is  edited  by  Stuart  J.  Beid,  and  pub- 
lished by  Sampson  Low  and  Marston.  This  volume  has 
AS  a  frontispiece  a  remarkable  photogravure  from  an  un- 
published portrait  taken  by  Mr.  Rupert  Salter.  It  gives 
one  phase  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  features  better  than  any 
other  portrait  that  I  have  seen.  It  is  a  wonderful  face. 
Mr.  Kussell  knows  his  subject  well,  and  manages,  on  i^e 
whole,  to  condense  the  storv  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  career 
into  me  brief  space  allotted  to  him  with  sound  judg- 
ment. Opinions  will  of  course  differ  immensely  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  or  that  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
various  exploits  should  have  been  told  at  greater  length  ; 
but  the  great  thing  was  to  get  the  story  told  as 
a  whole.  Still  I  think  he  might  nave  given  us  a  page  or 
two  more  concerning  the  sreat  resurrection  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  1876  after  ne  had  descended  into  the  shades  of 
Hawarden.  It  was  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and 
historically  one  of  the  most  important  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
many  extraordinary  performances,  and  as  such  it  was  better 
worth  recording  than  many  of  the  earlier  i>ha8es  of  his 
career.  The  book,  which  lias  a  good  index,  is  invaluable. 
What  is  wanted  now  is  another  book  on  the  same  sub- 
ject by  some  one  on  the  other  side.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
character  is  too  complex  for  it  to  be  adequately  sketched 
by  a  single  writer,  especially  when  that  writer  is  on  his 
own  side  of  poHtics. 

A  book  of  considerable  literary  and  human  interest  is 
Mrs.  Ireland's  Biography  of  Mrs.  Carlyle,  published  by 
Chatto  and  Windus  in  one  volume,  with  a  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Qarlyle  as  frontispiece. 

It  is  a  melancholy  story  this  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  domesti- 
cities. Mr.  Froude  drew  aside  the  veil  which  shrouded  it 
from  the  outside  world  with  somewhat  damaging  results 
to  the  hero  whose  life's  story  he  had  to  telL  Ireland, 
in  her  biography  of  Mrs.  Carlyle,  rather  deepens  the  im- 
pression produced  by  Mr.  Froude's  revelations.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carlyle  set  each  other's  teeth  on  edge,  and  in 
various  ways  rubbed  each  other  up  the  wrong  way. 
Both  were  much  too  sensitive,  and  one  of  them 
had  far  too  bad  a  digestion  to  go  through  life  without 
diflfusing  a  good  deal  of  unhappiness  to  tnose  who  were 
<dose  to  him.  Mrs.  Ireland  has  done  her  work  as  biogn^ 
pher  conscientiously,  and  with  intense  sympathy  with 
Mrs.  Carlyle.  I  extoeust  from  the  appendix  the  following 
account,  given  bv  a  grave-digger,  of  Carlyle's  visit  to 
the  mined  diuroh  of  Haddin^n,  where  Mrs.  Carlyle 
is  buried : — 

*'  Ay,  he  comes  here  lonesome  and  alone,"  said  the  grave- 
digger,  "  when  he  visits  the  wife's  grave.  His  niece  keeps 
h\Tn  company  to  the  gate,  but  he  leaves  her  there,  and  she 
stays  there  for  him.  The  last  time  he  was  here  I  got  a  sight 
of  him,  and  he  was  bowed  down  under  his  white  hairs,  and 
he  took  his  way  up  to  that  mined  wall  of  the  old  cathedral, 
and  round  there  and  in  here  by  the  gateway,  and  he 
tottered  np  here  to  this  spot."  Softly  spake  the  gravedigger, 
tind  paused.  Softer  still  in  the  broad  dialect  of  the  Lotbdans 
be  proceeded  :  "  And  he  stood  there  awhile  in  the  grass,  and 
then  kneeled  down  and  stayed  on  his  knees  at  ti^e  grave ; 
then  he  bent  over,  and  I  saw  him  kiss  the  gromid — ay,  he 
kissed  it  again  and  again,  and  he  kept  kneeling,  and  it  was  a 
long  time  before  he  rose  and  tottered  out  of  the  cathedral, 
and  wandered  through  the  graveyard  to  the  gate,  where  his 
niece  was  waiting  for  him." 

There  b  a  tragic  pathos  in  that  scene  which  will  be  re- 
membered when  the  moans  and  groans  of  a  dyspeptic 
«nd  supersensitive  household  are  forgotten. 


Amelie  Rives's  New  Story.->The  most  beautiful  and 
graceful  of  American  novelists  has  at  last  begun  to  write 
again,  and  in  Uie  Chsmopolitan  for  August  we  have  the 
first  part  of  Amelie  Rives's  new  story,  **  According  to  St. 
John,"  a  story  which  has  as  its  keynote  this,  "Greater 
love  hath  no  man  thaa  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life 
for  his  friend."  The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  PariB» 
where  the  authoress  has  been  living  for  the  last  year  or 
two,  and  it  contains  at  least  one  ^Nissage — ^the  prayer  of  the 
heroine  in  the  Madeleine — that  is  as  good  as  anything  that 
Amelie  Rives  has  done  yet.  A  singularly  beautiful  por- 
trait of  the  authoress  forms  the  frontispiece  of  the  Cornno- 
politcm,  and  it  conveys,  better  than  any  portrait  that  I 
haveeverseen,  thesenseof  delicacn^and  refinement,  blended 
with  strong  feeling,  which  are  tne  characteristicB  of  this 
Virginian  genius. 

Two  well-known  writers  of  fiction  begin  new  stories 
in  the  August  magazines.  Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
with  whom  Lloya  Osboume  is  collaborating,  begins  the 
**  Story  of  the  Wrecker  "  in  Scribner,  The  story  opens 
in  the  Marquesas  Islands,  which  leads  up  to  the  yam  of 
Joudon  Dodd.  Bret  Harte  begins  a  new  serial  in 
Macmilian's  under  the  title— "The  First  Family  of 
Tasajara." 

The  Cost  of  Steam  Pleasure  Yachting.  —  In  the 

Chaidauquan  for  August  tiiere  is  an  interesting  paper 
entitled  "American  Sporting  on  the  Seas."  Some 
interesting  details  are  given  as  to  the  cost  of  steam 
yachting.  The  Electro^  steam  yacht,  of  Commodore 
Geny,  of  the  New  York  Yachting  Club,  cost  £30,000  to 
build,  and  about  £4,000  a  season  of  five  months  to  keep 
her  going,  excluding  the  cost  of  hospitalities.  The  cost 
of  water  for  steam  yachts  for  the  five  months  averages 
about  £80.  The  average  salaiv  of  the  captain  is  £25  a 
monUi,  although  Mr.  vanderbilt,  J.  Gould,  and  Mr. 
Asterpay  their  skippers  a  thousand  a  year.  Bermuda 
and  Florida  are  becomiujg  the  popular  resorts  of  yachte- 
men  during  the  winter  time. 

In  an  article  in  Scribner  for  August  on  "Parliamentary 
Days  in  Japan,"  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Kaneko 
Eantaro,  whose  ,  portrait  and  autograph  appeared  in  oiu: 
^  Portrait  Album,  and  whom  I  counted  among  the  regular 
readers  of  the  Review  in  Japan,  has  been  appomted 
chief  secretary  of  the  Japanese  House  of  Peers.  The 
writer  of  the  article  says  that  upon  important  points  of 
Parliamentary  and  Constitutional  usage,  Eaneko's  work, 
although  not  publicly  acknowledged,  has  been  of  superla- 
tive value. 

Herr  Windthorst.'^There  is  an  interesting  article  in 
the  American  Caiholie  Iteview  by  Mgr.  Joseph  Schroeder. 
When  Doctor  Windthorst  lay  dying,  he  was  heard  repeat- 
mg  Jesus,  for  Thee  I  live  ;  Jesus,  for  Thee  I  die ;  Jesus, 
I  am  Thine  in  life  and  in  death."  Then  saying  '*  Father^ 
into  Thy  hands  I  conunit  my  spirit,"  he  passed  away. 

Doling  the  first  years  of  his  parliamentary  career  in  Berlin 
he  lost,  one  after  the  other,  three  of  his  four  children,  in  the 
flower  of  their  youth— his  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  The 
father's  heart  was  broken;  the  Christian's  strength  was  his 
support  in  the  hour  of  trial. 

**  If  heaven  bad  left  me  my  sons  1  should  never  have  been 
able  to  fill  my  position  in  political  life.  For  I  am  not  at  all 
rich,  and  my  position  necessitates  many  expenses.  .  .  And 
then  yon  know  I  do  not  like  to  live  at  another's  cost ;  I  must 
be  thoroughly  independent  of  all;  that  is  why  I  do  not 
accept  anything  from  any  one  ...  I  believe  that  a  God 
governs  this  world,  and  I  strive  to  serve  Him  ....  You  may 
say  perhaps  that  I  am  a  survival  of  the  old  world — that  I 
am  out  of  fashion — but  let  me  add  that  this  faith  has  been 
my  sole  happiness  and  my  only  stay:^  j 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

Fairbank,  Calvin.  How  the  Way  was  Pbepabbd. 
<Bdward  Hicks,  jun..  14,  BUhopsgate  Without,  E.G.)  Crown 
^vo.   Cloth.   Pp.207.   Price  6s. 

XeUeving  riawy  to  be  nncoiutltutlonal  and  a  oniel  offenoe  against 
-  !5?®^f  •  the  Eer.  Calvin  Fairbank  devoted  hia  life  to  the  liberation  of 
the  black  ilavee  of  the  Southern  American  States.    His  story  Is  a 
thrilling  narrative  of  the  perils  and  hardships  which  he  had  to  undergo, 
for  everywhere  he  met  opposition,  and  often  personal  cruelty. 

Haviland,  Laura  S.  A  Woman's  Life  Wobk.  (Edward 
:Hick8,  jon.,  U,  Bishopsgato  Without,  B.a)  8vo.  Cloth. 
Tp.  654.   Price  48. 


Like  Mr.  Fairbank,  Mrs.  Haviland  l.,.  „  „  ^  ^  

educajion  of  the  ostracised  fuglSvM  from'slawfy.  and'thirstory  of 
her  life  Is  f uU  of  Interest  and  Instruction. 


I  gave  up  her  life  to  the  liber^ion  and 

rtUvr    '        "  -         .  - 


Hodgkin.  Thomas,  D.C.L.  Theodosio  the  GotH:  The 

3ABBABIAH  CHAMPION  OF  CIVILISATION.    (G.  P.  Potnam'S 

*^ns).   Red  cloth.   Pp.427,  Maps  and  illustrations.  58. 

ThLi.  the  four ih  volume  in  Putnam's  admirable  series  of  biographioal 
■tudies  of  the  Uvea  and  work  of  a  number  of  representative  historical 
characters,  is  even  more  interesting  than  at  IcMt  one  of  the  preceding 
volumes.  Of  the  many  striking  persooaUtiei  who  played  a  leading  r61e 
on  the  1^  of  the  Early  Middle  Ages.  Theodorio  the  OstrogotB  was 
one  of  the  most  strUdnir ;  and  the  author  of  **  Italy  and  Her  Invaders  " 
was  weU  chosen  by  Mr.  Bmlyn  Abbott  to  deal  with  tit  period  of 
history  when  Italy  was  more  united,  ficee  and  prospeioSs.  than  she 
ever  was  before  the  days  of  Mazzlni.  Oavour,  and  Qaribaldi. 

Ireland,  Mrs.  Alexander.  Life  of  Jane  Welsh  Cablyle. 
<Chatto  &  Windus.)  8yo.  Cloth  Pp.  xvL  330.  Portrait 
4Uid  facsimile  letter.  Price  Ts.  6d. 

Macdonald,  E.  A.  Mb.  Gladstone.  (Oliphant,  Anderson 
and  Ferrier.)   Paper  covers.   Pp.  247.   Price  Is. 

popular  biography,  written,  as  the  author  happllv  puU  it,  "not  for 
the  critics  to  slash  at.  but  for  the  people  to  read  Mr.  Ma^nrM  seems 
to  have  done  his  work  with  taste  and  discretion,  and  to  have  selected 
and  arraagedhis  facts  with  care. 

Richardson,  Benjamin  Ward.  Thomas  Sopwith.  M.A.. 
•C.B.,  F.RS.  (Longmans.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  400. 
Price  68. 

Ihomas  Sopwith.  who  lived  from  1803  to  1879.  kept  a  voluminona  diary, 
which  Dr.  Blchardson  has  done  his  best  to  put  into  shape,  the 
result  being  Interesting  but  in  no  way  enthralling,  for  alUiough 
a  friend  of  toe  Stepheosons  and  the  Armstrongs.  Sopwith  could  harcUy 
be  termed  their  equal  in  point  of  Intellect,  althongh  he  was  un- 
doubtedly a  nun  of  a  large  and  shrewd  mind. 

Rujsell,  George  W.  B.  The  Right  Honoubablb  William 
IBwABT  Gladstone.  (Sampson  Low,  Marston  and  Co.)  8vo. 
•Cloth.  Pp.  X.  290.   Portrait.   Price  38.  6d. 

ESSAYS,  CRITICISMS,  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 
Howells,  W.  D.  Cbiticism  and  Fiction.   (Osgood  and 

^cllvaine.)   Post  8vo.   Pp.  188.   Price  38.  6d. 

The  task  which  Mr.  HowelU  has  set  himself  in  this  work  Is  to  find  out 
what,  if  any,  are  the  enduring  principles  of  criticism  by  which  cood 
and  bad  fictton  can  be  distinguished.  He  appears  to  lay  chief  stress 
on  the  qualities  of  truth,  sincerity,  and  natural  vigour ;  and  he 
pointe  out  that  only  hi  so  far  as  a  work  of  art  tends  to  exalt  the 
•Ideals  of  the  race,  can  it  be  judged  of  any  lasting  interest  and  value. 
A  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  the  author,  together  with  fsosimile  auto- 
graph, forms  a  frontispiece. 

Leather,  Robinson  K.,  and  Le  Grallienne,  Richard.  The 
Student  and  the  Body-snatcheb.  (Elldn  Mathews.) 
Post  8vo.  Buckram.   Pp.  76.   Price  38.  6d. 

The  authors  rightly  describe  the  small  sketches  in  this  volume  as 
buttb  *       "  *" 


but  they  are  very  clever  trifles,  reminiscent  in  some  sllirht 
degree  of  the  work  of  Bobert  Louis  Stevenson.  "   


trifles"  _  _   

,       ...  .  ,  .    Mr.  Le  QallienneTias 

already  published  some  volumes  of  creditable  verse  and  a  volume  of 
criticism  on  Mr.  George  Meredith's  fiction  and  poetry.  The  Utenry 
notes,  top.  which  appear  in  the  Star  every  week,  over  the  signature 
*•  Loiproller,"  are  txam  his  pen. 


The  Wobks  of  Heinbich 
Crown Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.441. 


Leland,  Charles  (Editor). 
Heine.  VoL  L  (Heinemann.) 
Price  Ss. 

The  first  volume  of  a  new  translation  of  Heine's  Works,  by  the  author 
of  the  famous  *'  Breitmann  Bailads,"  containing  "  The  Memoirs  of 
Herr  von  Schnabelewopskl,"  "  The  Babbi  of  Baoharaoh."and  *'  Shake- 
speare's Maidens  and  Women." 

Wheatley,  Leonard  A.  The  Stoby  of  the  Imitatio 
Chbisti."  (Elliot  Stock.)  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.  xyL  236. 
Price  48.  6d. 

This  is  a  volume  of  the  "  Book  Lover^s  Libraij."  and  the  first  of  a 
section  to  be  devoted  to  the  history  of  books  of  world-wide  fame.  It 
gives  a  oomprahensive  and  popular  aooonnt  of  Thomas  &  Kempis 
&imortal  work. 

Wilde,  Lady.    Notes  on  Men,  Women,  and  Books. 

(Ward  and  Downey.)   Svo.   Pp.346.   Price  6s. 

The  first  aeries  of  a  selection  of  essays.  Variona  subjeote  are  dealt  with, 
amongst  others  Jean  Paul  llichter,  Oalderon,  Lord  Lytton,  Disraeli, 
Leigh  Hnnt.  and  Charles  Kean. 

FICTION. 

Ainsworth,  William  Harrison.    The  Towbb  of  London. 

(Routledge.)   Post  Svo.   Half  Clotii.   Pp.  448.   Price  Is.  6d' 

The  first  volume  of  a  cheap  re-Issue  of  Alnsworth's  novels  uniform  with 
the  already  pnUished  edition  of  Lord  Ly  tton's  works. 

Allen,  Grant.  What's  Bbed  in  the  Bone.  (liUBiU 

Office.)  Crown  Svo.   Cloth.   Pp.  414.   Price  3s.  6d. 

Mr.  Allen  first  published  this  story  in  TiUBiU,  and  won  the  prize  of 
£1,000,  offered  for  the  best  novel  suited  to  Mr.  Newnes'  needs.  Tliat 
the  tale  has  interest  and  is  vendable  cannot  be  denied,  but  one  feels 
throughout  that  Uie  author  is  not  giving  us  his  best. 

Caird,  Mrs.  Mona.  A  Romance  op  the  Moobs.  (J.  W. 
Arrowsmith.)   Paper  covers.   Pp.  182.   Price  Is. 
A  volume  of  Arrowsmith's  '*  Bristol  Libraiy." 

Calvert,  Walter.  A  Woman's  Honoub.  (Eden,  Reming- 
ton and  Co.)  Paper  covers.   Pp.  146.   Price  Is. 

Crombie,  Robert.  A  Plunge  into  Space.  (Wame.)  Crown 
Svo.  Paper,  Pp.  240.  Price  2s. 

The  author  of  this  work  Is  a  literary  pupil  of  M.  Jules  Verne  (who  con- 
tributes a  commendatory  preface),  for  he  depends  on  the  sdentlflcally 
Impossible  to  furnish  him  with  materials  for  his  story,  which  is.  of  its 
sort,  well  wffcth  reading.  The  hero  discovers  a  way  of  insulating  any 
object  from  the  attraction  of  t.he  earth,  and  be  and  his  friends  ko  off 
in  an  iron  globe  to  the  planet  Mars,  which  is  described  at  some  length 
and  in  a  somewhat  tedious  manner. 

Despard,  C.  (Editor).  A  Voice  fbom  the  Dim  Mil- 
lions. (Griffith,  Farran  and  Co.)  Paper  covers.  Pp.  126. 
Price  6d. 

A  book  which  deserves  to  be  circulated  in  its  thousands  as  giving  a 
better  Idea  of  l^e  hard,  cheerless  and  hopeless  lives  which  the  London 
poor,  however  deserving  they  may  be,  have  often  to  lead,  than  any- 
thing we  have  read. 

Gray,  Annabel.    Jbbome.  (Swan  Sonnenschein.)   3  vols. 

Price  31s.  6d. 

In  spito  of  slipshod  and  careless  English,  and  an  nnoontrolled  use  of 
grandiloquent  phrases.  "  Jerome  "  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  plot 


and  oonstruotlon.  one  of  the  best  novels  of  the  year. 
Uie  characters  are  well  drawn  and  original. 


The  majority  of 


Michaelis,  Richard.    A  Sequel  to  "Lookinq  Back- 

WABD."  'Wm.  Reeves.)   Pp.  110.   Price  Is. 

The  author  of  this  novel  protests  in  his  preCsoe  against  what  he  calls 
Mr.  Bellamy's  Communism,  and  afl[ainst  the  mock  eqoality  which 
Mr.  Bellamy  preaches  in**  Looking  Itaokjrord.'*  j 
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Morris,  Alfred.  Thb  Minimum  Waob: 
Novel.  (Cassell.)  Paper  covers.  Pp.  232. 

Nicholas,  J.  W.  The  House  op  Mystery. 
smith.)   Paper  covers.   Pp.  231.   Price  Is. 

Saltns,  Edgar.    The  Tbuth  abottt  Tbistbbm  Vabick. 

(Routledge.)   Paper  covers.   Pp.  191.   Price  Is. 

Mr.  Saltut  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  younger  lohool  of  Amerioan 
novelLits,  and  this  is  one  of  hit  bett  known  worJu. 

The  Chbist  That  Is  To  Be  :  A  Lattbb-Day  Romance. 
(Chapman  and  Hall.)  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  279.   Price  3s.  6d. 

Wilde,  Oscar.   LobdAbthub  Sayille's  Cbime.  (Osgood 

and  Mcllvaine.)   12mo.  Boards.  Pp.  168.  Price  2s. 

Four  short  storlee,  all  oonoelired  in  a  farcical  ipirit,  bat  readable  and 
amusing.  The  Impression  left  is  that  they  are  the  work  of  Mr. 
Wilde's  earlier  days ;  they  are  more  conventional  and  less  clever  and 
epigrammatic  than  his  more  recent  work. 

Wilkins,  Mary  E.  A  Humble  Romance  and  A  Fab-Away 

Melody.  (Davis  Douglas,  Edinburgh.)   Is.  each. 

Two  volumes  of  short  stories,  similar  in  aim  and  execution  to  the  same 
autiior's  "  New  Bngland  Nun,"  which  was  noticed  in  these  columns 
two  months  ago.  Like  that  work,  too,  they  are  studies  of  the  qniet  and 
humble  home  life  of  the  village  people  of  New  England,  quite  devoid 
of  sensation,  but  full  of  gentle  pathoe  and  limple  namoor.  Volomea 
of  the  series  of  **  Amerioan  Authon,**  thby  are  obarmingly  bound  and 
beanttf  nliy  printed  on  good  paper. 

Wills,  C.  J.  Jabdyne'S 
Tolumes.   Price  31s.  6d. 


POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 


Wife.    (Trischler.)  Three 


GEOGRAPHY,  TRAVEL  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Rae,  W.  Fraser.  The  Busines3  of  Tbavel  :  a  Fifty 
Teabs'  Recobd  of  Pboobess.  (Cook  and  Son.)  Svo. 
Cloth.   Pp.  318.  Distributed  gratuitously. 


An  account  of  the  rise  and  mwth  of  the  great  tourist  agenoy 
with  the  name  of  Cook.  The  founder  began  by  taking  a  temperance 
party  from  one  small  provincial  town  to  another.    Thte  was  fifty 


years  ago.  To-day  his  boslness  is  the  largest  of  Its  kindin  the  world. 

Tregellas,  Walter  H.  Toubists'  Guide  to  Cobnwall. 
(Stanford.^   Pp.160.  Price  28. 

Less  cumbersome  than  a  "  Murray"  or  a  "  Baedeker,"  we  can  imagine 
no  more  desfrable  compinion  for  a  tourist  in  Cornwall  than  this  small 
guide,  of  which  a  sixth  edition,  with  alterations  and  additions,  has 
just  been  published. 

HISTORY. 

Came,  Hall.  The  Little  Manx  Nation.  (Heinemann). 
Crown  Svo.  Pftper.   Pp.  159.  Price  2s.  6d. 

A  reprint  of  the  three  lectures  which  Mr.  Hati  Oaine— himself  a 
Manxman— delivered  recently  at  the  Boyal  Institution,  on  the  his- 
tory, the  religion,  and  the  customs  of  the  people  of  the  Isle  of  Bian. 
The  author  cusarms  criticism  when  he  disclaims,  in  his  preface,  any 
attempt  at  writing  history  proper.  Certainly  the  papers  are 
sketohy  and  too  colloquial  in  style,  but  they  are  readable  and 
interesting. 

Chambers,  Robert.  Histoby  of  the  Rebellion  of 
1745-46.   (W.  and  R.  Chambers.)   Cloth.   Pp.  534.  2s.  6d. 

A  new  edition  of  a  woric  which  originally  appeared  in  ConstabWs 
Miscellany  in  183T.  Mr.  Chambers  wrote  with  much  skUl,  and  his 
history  is  interesting  and  entertaining. 

De  Amaad,  Charles  A.  The  New  Eba  in  Russia. 
(Gay  and  Bird).   Crown  8vo.'  Cloth.   Pp.166.   Price  2s.  6d. 


*from  the 


of  Ptter 


*  Bussia,"  says  the  author  of  this  work, 
to  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.,  has  dasxlea  tne  judgment  by  the  amai- 
ing  Fapidity  of  her  progress,  and  captivated  the  fKoay  by  the 
majgnifioenoe  of  her  development."  From  this  sentence  one  learns 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  book,  the  author  attempUng  to  prove  that 
the  Nihilists  are  not  true  patriots,  but  reactlonari^  who  are  hamper- 
ing the  political  and  civil  development  of  their  country,  and  Uiat 
the  stones  of  Busslan  cruelty  iSo  Siberian  exiles  are,  in  the  main, 
entirely  false. 


0- 


MB.  WILLIAM  DAVBNPOBT  ADAM& 
Firm  a  photo  by  Mmrt,  Elliott  and  Fry. 

Adams,  William  Davenport.    A  Book  of  Bublesquit. 

(Henry  and  Co.)  Crown  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.  220.   Price  23.  6d. 

A  volume  of  the  "  Whltefriars  Library  of  Wit  and  Humour,"  In  whicb 
the  author,  without  attempting  to  supply  a  consecutive  history  of 
English  stage  travesty,  has,  nevertheless,  given  us  a  remarkably 
readable  and  InteresUng  account,  supplemented  by  characteristic 
extracts  from  the  works  of  various  dramatists,  of  the  burlesque  of  the- 
past  and  present.  As  Mr.  Davenport  Adams  himtelf  points  out  In  his 
prefaoe,  the  subject  is  treated  from  the  literary  rather  than  from  the- 
histnoQio  point  of  view,  a  treatment  whtoh  makes  the  work  mueh 
more  intertsting  to  the  general  public. 

Isidore  de  Lara.  The  Light  of  Asia  :  A  Sacbbi> 
Leqend.  Vocal  Score.  Paper  Covers.  7s.  6d.  Pp.  226.  4to, 
(Mocatta  and  Co,,  Bemers  Street.) 

Those  persons  who  were  disappointed  at  the  failure  toipro^uceat  Covens 
Garden  the  operatic  adaptation  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  "  Light  of 
Asia"  mav  find  some  solace  in  the  possession  of  the  vocal  score  now 
pubashed.  Some  parU  of  ihh  opera  have  already  been  heard  in  the 
concert  room.  Indeed,  the  **  Light  of  Asia"  was  originally  com- 
posed as  an  oratorio  to  English  words,  and  was  afterwards  adapted  as 
a  '*  sacred  legend,"  in  which  form  it  was  intended  to  perform  It  at 
Drury  Lane,  with  some  dramatic  illustrations.  At  that  time,  varioua 
necessary  additions  were  made  to  the  music ;  but  subsequently  It  was 
determined  to  produce  the  work  at  Covent  Garden  as  an  opera.  Mr. 
Muzzuoato  wrote  the  Italian  adaptation,  but  It  was  the  f^  end  of 
the  season,  and  the  opera  was  postponed  Indefinitely. 


"J.  K.  S."  Lapsus  Calami. 
Cambridge.)   Post  Svo.    Pp.  92, 


(Macmillan  and  Bowes,. 
Price  2s.  6d.  net. 


A  new  edition,  with  considerable  omissions  and  additions,  of  a  volume 
of  humorous  verse,  which,  even  In  the  few  weeks  it  has  been  pub> 
lished.  baMiohieved  a  wide  popularity.  It  Is  now  an  open  secret  that 
" " lof  Sir  J^fEel^tepMn,^^ 


*  J.  K.  S."  Is  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
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Knight,  Chaxles  (Editor).  The  Wobks  of  Shakespbabe 

<Boatledge.)   Long  post  8yo.   COoth.  Pp.628.  Price  2s.  6d. 

The  fifth  yolam*  of  the  dafaity  Utile  lUgnon  edltkm,  oontsinioff  re* 
dooed  Ulastr.  tt  job  by  Sir  John  GHlbert. 

Lewis,  H.  Elvet.  Mt  Chbist.  (William  Andrews  and  Co., 
Hull)  PostSvo.   Pp.51.   Price  Is. 

Parves,  John,  M.A.  (Translator),  and  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A. 
<Editor).  The  Iliad  of  Homes  Tbakslated  into 
JiNOLiSH  Pbose.  (Percival  and  Co.)  Large  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  IvL  442.  Price  IBs.  net. 

"*  The  traiulatlon  whleh  !■  here  printed  waa  the  chief  Uterurv  work  of 
Mr.  Porvea*  life.  It  waa  begun  aboat  the  year  1871,  and  after  many 
intemiptioni,  often  of  considerable  lengtn,  waa  completed  in  1884. 
In  reviling  the  manuaoript  for  the  press,  aa  little  change  has  been 
made  as  possible."  The  translatioa  itself  is  preceded  by  a  very 
readable  synopsis  of  the  poem. 

RosMBB  OF  RosMEBSHOLM.  (Sonnonschein.)  Crown  8yo. 
Paper.*  Pp.79.   Price  Is. 

A  drama  in  foor  acts,  said  to  be  by  an  author  of  some  repute,  suggested 
by  Henrik  Ibsen's  *'  Bosmersholm,"  to  which  play  it  forms  a  sort  of 
prologue,  containing  as  It  does,  in  dramatic  form,  all  the  incidents 
which  happened  prior  to,  and  whidi  have  considerable  influence  upon, 
the  plot  of  that  play. 

Schofield-]filne,R.  Cowboy  Ballads.  (John  Heywood.)  Is. 
A  volume  of  ballads  and  poems,  the  majority  of  which  are  much  above 
the  average. 

Beaton,  Bose.  Romances  and  Poems.  (Simpkin,  Mar- 
shall.) Crown  870.   Cloth.  Pp.  119.   Price  3s.  6d. 

REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

Baron,  Joseph.  A  Blegbubn  Dickshonabt.  (North- 
East  Lancashire  Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  Blackburn.) 
Paper  covers.   Pp.  78.   Price  5d. 

We  should  imagine  that  Mr.  Baron  intends  to  make  his  collection  of 
words  in  the  Lancashire  dialect  amusing  rather  than  useful. 
Amusing  they  certainly  are ;  but,  as  the  explanations  of  the  words 
are  also  in  dialect,  we  doubt  whether  as  a  dictionary  the  work  will 
find  a  public,  although  as  a  piece  of  humour  pure  and  simple  we  can 
eertainly  commend  it. 

Bradley,  Henry  (Editor),  A  New  English  Dictionabt 
ON  HiSTOBiCAL  Pbinciplbs.  Vol.  III.,  Part  I.  (Oxford: 
At  the  Clarendon  Press).  4to.  Paper  covers.  Pp.  viiL  344. 
Price  12b.  6d. 

This  instalment  extends  from  B  to  Bvery.  The  dictionary— an  under- 
taldog  of  which  English  scholarship  may  well  feel  proud—is  founded 
open  materials  collected  by  the  Philological  Society,  and  is  "  edited 
toy  Dr.  James  A.  H.  Murray,  with  the  assistance  of  many  scholars 
and  men  of  science."  l^r.  Murray  himself  is  still  working  away  at 
the  letter  0. 

Hansabd's  Pabliamentaby  Debates  fob  Session  1890-91. 
Volume  lY.  Containing  Debates  in  both  Houses  from  April  7 
to  May  1,  1891.  (The  Hansard  Publishing  Union.)  8vo. 
Boards.   Pp.  1,930. 

Nisbet,  Charles  and  Don  Lemon.  Evebybodt's  Wbitinq 
Desk  Book.  (Saxon  and  Co.,  23,  Bouverie  Street).  16mo 
Pp.302.   Price  Is. 

The  editors  of  this  volume  have  aimed  high.  They  have  essayed  to 
teach  the  would-be  author  how  to  spell,  how  to  punctuate,  and  how 
to  write  grammatically,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  style.  Their 
chapters  ate  interesting,  and  some  may.  perhaps,  prove  of  use  to 
the  amateur  author.  Tne  book  is  cheap  enough  in  all  conscience. 

The  Insubanob  Blub  Book  and  Guide.  (Champness, 

33,  Imperial  Buildings,  Ludgate  Circus.)   Pp.  334.   Price  2s. 

In  this  work  a  large  amount  of  Information  Is  to  be  found  respecting 
the  British  and  Foreign  insurance  companies. 

The  Wabships  of  the  Wobld.   (Lloyd's,  2,  White  Lion 

Court,  Cornhill.)   Large  4to.   Cloth.   Pp.  100.   Price  5s. 

A  vast  amount  of  statistical  information  concerning  the  warships  and 
the  merchant  navies  of  this  and  every  other  country  Is  to  be  found  In 
this  volume. 


RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Greg,  W.  R.  Enigmas  of  Life.  (Ke^  Paul,  Trench, 
Trabner  and  Co.)  8yo.  Cloth,  cii.,  312.  Price  6s. 
A  new  edition— the  eighteenth— with  a  prefatory  memoir,  edited  by  his 
wife.  The  memoir  Is  followed  by  some  letters  to  Lady  Derby,  and  by 
"Oontribntions"  from  Mrs.  Leoky,  Mrs.  Thackeray  Bitchie,  and 
Sir  Mounstnart  Grant  Duff.  As  to  the  essays  themselves,  it  will  be 
snflldent  to  qoote  Mr.  John  Morley,  who  thinks  that  the  fact  **  that 
meditatloDS  so  stamped  with  slnceri^  and  so  honestly  directed  to 
the  perplexities  of  thoughtful  people  should  have  met  with  wide  and 
giatefiu  aooeptanoe  is  no  more  than  might  have  been  expected.** 

Knox-Little,  W.  J.  The  Chbistian  Home  :  Its  Founda- 
tions AND  Duties.  (Longmans.)  Cloth.  Pp.  287.  6s.  6d. 
Lectures  delivered  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  last  year,  in  London, 

Oxford,  and  Worcester,  which  have  been  reprinted  by  general  desire. 

Liddon,  H.  P.,  D.D.  Sebmons  on  Old  Testament 
Subjects.  (Longmans,  Green  and  Co.)  8yo.  Cloth.  Pp. 
xiv.  380.   Price  5s. 

The  sermons  gathered  in  this  volume  deal  with  a  series  of  subjects 
taken  from  the  Old  Testament.  Most  of  them  were  preached  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral ;  none  were  published  by  Dr.  Liddon ;  but  all  show 
signs  of  careful  preparation.  There  are  twenty-five  sermons  in  all, 
which  are  arranged  In  chronological  order. 

Morden,  J.  W.    Aqnosticism  Found  Wanting.  (Elliot 
Stock.)   Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.180.   Price  3s.  6d. 
The  sub-title  of  this  work  is  "  Atheists  and  Secularists'  Arguments  Be- 

futed,"  the  purpose  of  the  author  having  been  to  provide  Christian 

workers  with  answers  to  the  infidel  questions  with  nhich  they  are 

every  day  confronted. 

Robertson,  John  M.,  Modebn  Humanists:  Sociological 
Studies  of  Cablyle,  Mill,  Emebson,  Abnold,  Buskin, 
and  Spenceb,  With  an  Epilogue  on  Social  Recon- 
STBUCTION.  (Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.)  8vo.  Red 
cloth.  Pp.  276.  Price  2s.  6d.  (Social  Science  Series.) 
A  series  of  lectures  prepared  and  delivered  last  winter  for  the  South 

Place  Ethical  Society,  under  the  Utie  of  "  Modern  Criticisms  of  Life." 

Some  of  the  lectures  have  been  extended,  and  all  have  been  revised. 

A  number  of  references  and  eluddatioos  have  also  been  added. 

SCIENCE,  MEDICINE  AND  EDUCATION. 

Gordon,  W.  J.  OuB  Countby*9  Flowbbs,  and  How  to 
Know  Them.  (Day  and  Son.)  Cloth.  Pp.  154.  Price  6s. 
A  snudl  book,  and  dry— as  all  short  introductions  to  systematic  botany 
must  be.  It  is,  however,  well  arranged,  and  will  be  found  ludd  to 
patient  readers ;  but  the  numerous  coloured  plates  are  over-coloured 
and  sometimes  vague.  The  picture  of  the  poppy  conveys  quite  a 
wrong  Impression  m  its  shape,  and  begiimers  will  go  away  with  the 
idea  Uwt  Zttarella  has  a  blue  flower. 

Gnyan,  J.  M.  Education  and  Hebbdity  :  A  Study  in 
Sociology.  (Walter  Scott.)  Cloth.  Pp.  306.  Price  3s.  6d. 
This  is  a  volume  in  the  Oontemporary  Science  Series.  It  is  translated 

from  the  second  edition  of  Monsieur  Guyau's  book  by  Mr.  W.  3, 

Greenstreet,  and  is  supplied  with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  G.  F. 

Stout,  MA. 

Holder,  William.    Cbemation  yebsus  Bubial.  (Wm. 
Andrews,  Hull.)   Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  45.   Price  Is. 
A  ludd  and  concise  exposition  of  the  sanitary  and  financial  advantages 

of  cremation  over  our  present  method  of  burial  in  the  earth. 

Low,  W.  H.,  M.A.   A  Histoby  of  English  Litebatube, 
A.D.  1784-1798:  WITH  Questions  on  the  Pbbiod  1760- 
1798.   (CUve  and  Co.)   8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  124.  Price  3s.  6d. 
This  work  is  avowedly  prepared  for  examination  purposes.  The 
author  has  gleaned  a  number  of  facts  from  the  various  literary  hand- 
books in  general  use,  and  has  pieced  them  together  in  the  shape  of  a 
connectea  and  continuous  tuurative.    The  book  shows  no  sign  of 
original  research  or  of  real  scholarly  grasp  of  the  subject,  but  it  will 
serve  as  a  *'  cram  book." 

Matbiculation  Dib^ctoby,  No.  X.  (Clive  and  Co.) 
8yo.   Cloth.   Pp.  46.   Price  2s. 

This  little  work  may  be  cordially  recommended  to  all  who  are  desirous 
of  taking  a  degree  at  the  London  University.  Tbe  information  which 
it  gives  is  eminently  practical,  and  comprises  particulars  of  the 
examination,  lists  of  text-books,  and  the  papers  (with  solutions)  set 
last  June.  It  is  issued  in  connection  with  a  University  Comspond- 
ence  College. 

Swan,  H.    Colloquial  Gebman  fob  Tbavellbbs. 
(David  Nutt.)   18mo.   Cloth.   Pp.  142.   Price  Is.  6d, 
This  is  an  ingenious  little  handbook  for  travellers,  in  which  a  number 

of  idionuaic  and  useful  German  phrases  and  their  exact  pronundatien 

are  represented  on  a  new  phonetic  system.  Some  general  information 

is  appended. 
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Westermarck,  Edward.  The  History  op  Human  Mab- 
BIA6E.  (MacmiUan.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  644.  Price  14s.  Tiet. 
Mr.  Westermarck  it  lectarer  on  Sociology  at  the  University  of  Finland,  in 
Helsingfors,  but  he  writes  this  work  in  exeellent  Eoglish,  and  prefers 
to  address  an  English-speaking  andience.  Its  style  and  execution  do 
him  the  highest  credit.  Th  e  treatise  is  the  fullest  and  most  systematic 
which  has  yet  appeared  on  i  he  important  subject  with  which  it  deals. 
Its  conclusions  are  to  a  great  extent  reactionary— that  is  to  pay,  Mr. 
Westermarck  rej«>ct8  tue  hypothesis  of  the  early  promiscuity  of 
mankind  upheld  by  McLennan,  Lubboak,  Bastian,  Bacnofeu,  Heroert 
Spencer,  and  most  other  rec4'nt  investigators,  in  favour  of  a  theory  of 
primitive  monogamy,  which  he  defends  with  great  learning  and  % 
formidable  array  of  evidential  facts.  His  method,  however,  is  strictly 
scientific ;  he  bases  his  ideas  on  biological  principles,  affiliating  human 
mirriaK eon  the  monogamous  instincts  of  animals,  and  allowing  full 
weight  both  to  natural  and  sexual  selection.  His  views  on  the  origin 
and  antiquity  of  martiage,  the  probability  of  a  primitive  pairing 
season,  the  true  meant  a  g  of  dress,  and  the  cause  of  prohibited  degrees 
are  striking  and  original.  The  work  is  one  which  no  investigator  can 
afford  to  disregard.  Its  tendencies  are  all  in  t^e  direction  of  regarding 
the  pure  monogamous  union  as  the  nitural  state  of  man. 

Wilson,  Sir  Daniel,  LL.D.  The  Right  Hand:  Lbft- 
Handedness.  (Macmillan  and  Co.)  Cloth.  Pp.  216.  4s.  6d 
The  author's  aim  is  not  onlv  to  trace  left-hand  d  ess  to  Its  true  source* 
and  thereby  prove  the  folly  of  persistdntly  striving  to  suppress  an 
innate  faculty  of  esceptfonal  aptitude,  but  also  to  enforce  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  by  all  from  a  systematic  cultivation  of  dexterity 
in  both  hands. 


SOME  FRENCH  BOOKS. 

I.-LITKRATURE. 

Boumeville,  Dr.  L'Anncl:  Me  dig  ale.  (Lecrosnier  et 
Bali6,  Paris.)   8vo.    Price  4fr. 

A  r/sum^  of  the  progress  made  during  the  past  year  in  medical 
science.   Edited  by  a  physician  belonging  to  the  Bicdtre  Asylum. 

Delaborde,  Henri  Comte.  L'ACADBMIE  DE3  Bbaux-AbtS- 
(Plon,  Nourrit  et  Cie.,  Paris.)    8vo.    Price  6fr. 

Mercklein,  A.,  et  F.  Block.  Les  Rues  de  Paris.  (Librairie 
Nadaud,  Paris.)    4to.    Price,  complete,  lOOfr. 
History  of  the  streets  of  Paris.  Profusely  illustrated.   Of  considerable 
hiatorical  interest. 

Ricard,  de  G4n6ral.   AuTOUR  des  Bonapartes.  (Albert 
Savine,  Paris.)   8vo.    Price  3fr.  50c. 
Anecdotal  histiry  of  the  Bonaparte  family. 

Saunier,  de  Bandry.   Histoibb  Generals  dh  la  Velo- 
cipede.  (Panl  Ollendorff,  Paris.)  8vo.   Price  3fr.  50c. 
Com  7'ete  history  of  cycles  and  cycling  machines.  Profusely  illustrated 

II. -FICTION,  POETRY,  AND  THE  BELLES  LETTRBS. 
Miry  Jules.   La  Course  au  Boulmer.   (Ernest  Rolle, 
Paris.)   8vo.   Price  3fr.  50c. 
Nevr  novel,  by  the  author  of "  Roger  la  Honte." 


SOME  BLUE  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

The  following  list  comprises  all  the  more  important  Blue 
Books  issued  during  the  month  of  July.  A  complete  list  may 
be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  Queen's 
Printers,  East  Harding  Street,  E.C. 

I.— THE  ARMY. 
Army  Medical  Department.  Report. 
Report  for  the  year  1889  (Volume  XXXL).  A  general  summary  of  the 
health  of  our  white  troops  at  all  stations  is  followed  by  an  account 
of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  home  stations.  Lastly,  we 
are  given  partioulart  of  the  health  of  the  troops  serving  in  the 
Mediterran'>an,  in  Canada.  Bermuda,  the  West  In'^les,  Western 
Africa,  South  Africa  and  St.  Helena,  the  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  China, 
the  Straits  Settlement,  India,  Bgypt,  and  on  board  ship.  There 
are  numerous  statistioal  tables,  and  abetraots.  (Pp.  viU.,  320.  Price 

II.— COLONIAL  POSSESSIONS. 
Colonial  Tariffs.  Return. 

Return  of  Colonial  Tariffs,  reprinted  from  the  Colonial  Oflloe  List,  1891. 
The  various  Colonial  possessions  of  the  Bmpire  are  taken  in  alpha- 
betical order,  and  the  import  and  export  duties  on  each  article  are 
given,  exemptions  being  in  every  ease  noted.  (Pp.  60.  Price  3d.) 

III.— DOMESTIC. 
British  Museum.  Return. 

Gives  an  account  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  British  Museum 
(Special  Trust  Fund)  for  the  year  ending  .3lst  March,  1891 ;  alio  a 
return  of  the  niunber  of  persons  who  have  visited  the  British  Museum 
in  each  year  from  1886  to  1890 ;  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
arrangement  and  description  of  the  collections,  and  an  account  of  the 
objects  added  to  them  in  the  yesr  1890.  The  number  of  persons 
making  use  of  the  reading  room  has  continued  to  increase  during  the 
last  year.  The  number  of  volumes  supplied  to  readers  was  1,226,126, 
«u ai^nst  1,311.420 inl889.   (Pp.152.  PHceSd.) 


Census  of  1891.  Preliminary  Report. 
Preliminary  repsrt  and  tables  of  the  population  enumerated  In  Eng> 
land  and  Wales  and  in  the  islands  of  the  British  Isles  on  the  6tii 
April,  1891.  The  total  number  of  ];)ersons  returned  was  29,001,018. 
Tnis  shows  an  increase  of  3.026,579,  or  of  11*65  per  cent.,  upon  th» 
number  returned  at  the  previous  enumeration  of  April  1881.  The 
rate  of  increase  is  lower  than  in  any  previous  decennial  periol  of 
the  century.  (Pp.  138.  Price  Is.  3d.) 

Civil  Service.  Report. 

Thirty-flfth  Report  of  Her  Majesty's  Civil  Service  Commissioners, 
with  appendix.  Gives  the  number  of  '*  cases  dealt  with  "  in  2890,  the 
number  and  nature  of  the  examinations  held,  and  the  results.  One  of 
the  appendices  of  correspondence  and  statistics  contsJns  an  in- 
teresting reference  to  the  omission  of  Italian  as  an  examinational 
subject  for  the  Indian  Civil  Services.  (Pp.  38.  Price  3d.) 
Influenza.  Report. 

Local  Government  Board  Report  on  the  Influence  Epidemic  of  1889-90  by 
Dr.  Ptirsons,  with  an  introduction  by  the  medical  ofllcer  to  the  Lccal 
Government  Board.  A  report  of  great  interest  and  value.  Dr.  Parsons 
appears  to  have  set  it  beyond  question  that  "  in  its  epidemic  influenza 
is  an  eminently  infectious  complaint  communicabfe  in  the  ordinary 
personal  relition  of  individuals  one  with  another."  (Pp.  xti..  324. 
Price  2s.  lid.) 

Labour  Commission.  Evidence. 
The  minutes  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Royal  Commit sion  on 
Labour  are  being  issued  from  time  to  time  in  blue-book  form.  Th* 
first  day  of  Section  A ;  the  first  six  days  of  Section  B ;  and  the  flrst 
two  days  of  C  are  ready.  They  vary  in  size,  but  the  price  is  in  each 
case  a  shilling. 

Local  Taxation.  Returns. 

The  annual  local  taxation  returns  for  the  year  1889-90  give  inter  alia 
a  oompsrative  statement  of  the  expenditure  on  relief  to  the  poor  in 
1889  and  1890,  and  a  snmmary  of  the  population  and  rental  and  r4te- 
able  value  of  the  various  divisioos  and  union  counties  of  the  Unittd 
Kingdom.  (Pp.  xx.  88.  Price  ll^d.) 

Lunacy.  Report, 
Copy  of  thd  forty-nf  rii  Report  of  the  Commisiioners  in  Lunacy  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  It  states,  among  other  things,  that  '*  the  number 
of  luiiatics,  idiots,  and  persons  of  unsound  mind  included  in  the 
usual  returns  msde  to  our  ofllce  show  that  on  the  1st  January  last 
the  total  insane  under  official  cognisance  in  England  and  Wales  was 
89,795,  being  an  increase  of  728  as  compared  wiUi  the  1st  of  Jannary. 
1890." 

Railway  Accidents.  Returns. 
Returns  of  Accidents  and  Casualties  as  returned  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
during  the  three  months  3Ut  M^rch,  1891,  together  with  tbe  Reports 
of  the  Inspecting  OfBcers  c  f  the  Railway  Department  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  upon  certain  accidents  which  were  enquired  into.  During  the 
three  months  under  review,  railway  accidents  in  Uie  United  Kingdom 
caused  the  death  of  4  persons  and  injury  to  407.  The  four  persons 
killed  were  railway  oflictals. 

IV.- EDUCATION. 
Training  Colleges  (Scotland).  Report. 

Reports  for  the  year  1890,  by  (1)  J.  Kerr,  Esq.,  one  of  H  M.  Inspectors 
of  Schools ;  (2)  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Colborne  on  Needlework  ;  and  (3)  Sir 
John  Stainer  on  Music.  There  are  also  a  list  of  training  colleges 
under  inspection,  statistics  for  the  year  1890,  and  a  syllabus  of  sub* 
jeots  for  the  examination  for  certificates  at  Ohrlstmai,  1891.  (Pp.  84. 
Price  Is.) 

v.— FOREIGN. 
Foreign  Office  Reports,  Index. 

Index  to  Reports  of  Her  Majesty's  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representa- 
tives abroad  on  trade  and  subjects  of  genmal  interest,  1886-1890.  The 
index  (which  seems  to  be  a  very  complete  one)  gives  the  number  of 
the  report  as  well  as  the  page  on  which  the  isaitlcuiar  subj  ct  is 
discussed.  Thus,  "  85  A.  54 "  means  "Annual  Series,  No.  85,  psge hi.** 
(Pp.  154.   Price  Is.) 

Foreign  Office  Reports.    Miscellaneous  Series.  The 
following  Foreign  Reports  on  subjects  of  general  and  com- 
mercial interest  have  been  issued  during  the  month : — 
20\.  Russia.   Further  Report  on  the  Russian  Steam  Navigation  and 

Trading  Co.   (Pp,  8.   Price  Id.) 

204.  Argentine  Republic.   Report  on  Immigration.   (Pp.  4.   Price  |d.> 

205.  Italy.  Report  on  the  amount  of  private  wealth,  as  compared  with 
thstof  other  countries  in  Europe.   (Pp.  10.   Price  Id.) 

206.  Denmark.   Making  Copenhagen  a  free  port.   (Pp.6.   Price  |d.) 

207.  Persia.  A  journey  from  Tehran  to  Kamn  and  Mohamnh,  vi£ 
Kum,  Sultanabad,  Burnjlrd,  Khoremabad,  Dizful,  and  Ahwaz. 
(Pp.  16.   Price  lid.) 

208.  Turkey.  The  liquorice  plant  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates.  (Pp.  4.   Price  ^.) 

VI.— IRELAND. 
Dublin  Hospitals.  Report. 

Thirty-third  R'*port  of  the  Board  of  Superintendence  of  the  Dublin 
hospitals.  Nine  hospitals  have  been  visited  by  the  Board,  and  an 
interesting  report  upon  each  is  given.  We  observe  that  in  regard 
to  one  of  them  it  is  suggested  that  "more  coloured  prints  on  the  walls 
would  have  a  brightening  influence  on  invalids,  and  that  a  proper 
supply  of  books  and  newspapers,  under  the  supervision  of  the  chaplain, 
would  tend  much  to  relieve  the  dreary  and  monotonous  existence  in 
these  wards."  (Pp.64.  Price  3d.) 
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CONTENTS  OF  THE  LEADING  REVIEWS. 


CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW.  Auguit, 

29.  tfJ. 

Italy,  Franoe  and  The  Papacy.  Signer  Chispi 
The  Story  of  an  Indian  Child-Wife. 

Profe8M>r  Max  Muller. 
Pictor  Sacrllegus  :  a.d.  1483.  Vernox  Lee. 
Labour  and  Life  in  London. 

Clbmsntina  Blacz. 
The  Btbios  of  Gambling. 

W.  Douglas  Mackenzie, 
Mo  ality  in  Fictioa.  Canon  MaoColl 
The  American  Tramp.  Josiah  Flynt. 
Souls  and  Facef.  Norab  Oribble. 

Bembrandt's  Letton  in  Anatomy. 

W.  Hastie,  B.D. 
St.  Paul  and  the  Roman  Law. 

W.  E.  Ball,  LL.D. 
TheAntipodeans.  I.  D.Chbistib  Murray. 

FORUM.  Juy.  2s.  6d. 
The  Emperor  Wiliiam  Il.-Ui«  Char.:c'er 
and  Hit  PoUfV. 

Prof.  F.  UKDiRIOH  GSFFClLEfr. 

The  Census  and  the  Coloured  Race. 

President  Fbamois  A.  Walker. 
C7ni\  enitj  Extension  In  America. 

Prof.  HERBERT  B.  Adams. 
The  Operation  of  the  Int«:r»tut«^  Commtrrce 
Law.  Aldaoe  F.  Walekb. 

Are  Our  Immigrants  to  Blame  ? 

Oswald  OTrsNDORFSR. 
The  United  States  and  SUver. 

Ex-Secretary  Charles  S.  pAiRcaiLD. 
Why  We  Netd  Cuba. 

General  Thomas  Jordan. 
Home  Life  in  France. 

Philip  Gilbert  Hamkrton. 
The  American  C<»pyiight  Act:  Its  PolUy 
and  Probable  Results.    F.  II.  Daldy,  Set*. 

Bnglish  Copyright  League. 
The  Need  of  an  E  astic  Currency. 

David  M.  Stone. 
Nalicnat  Bink  Bmbezzlemeots. 

J.  ^elwin  Tait. 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW.  August. 
The  Future  of  Portugal. 

Oswald  Criwfurd,  CM  G. 
Goethe's  Friendship  with  Schiller. 

Professor  Dowdex. 
The  Labour  Movement  in  Australia. 

Francis  Adams. 
Note  on  a  New  Poet.  Qbant  Allen. 

The  New  Yachting. 

Sir  Mobell  Mackskzib,  M  D. 
The  Education  of  Military  Officers. 

Walter  Wrkn. 
Pain'  er'i  *'  Palaoe  of  Pleasure." 

J.  A.  Symonds. 
Private  Life  in  France  in  the  Fouiti.enth 
Century.  BIart  F.  Robinson 

(Madame  Djirmesteter ). 
Marriage  and  Free  Thought.  M. 
The  Old  Economy  and  the  New. 

Professor  W.  Smart. 

HELP.  August.  Id. 

Dcmoczatlsir.gthe  Univenitiei.  With  Por- 
trait of  Arnold  Toynbee. 

For  the  Citizenship  of  Women  and  the 
Sanctity  of  the  Home.    Bv  W.  T.  Stead. 

A  Professional  View  of  the  Magic  Lantern 
Mission. 

The  Normal  Standard  of  Social  Necessaries. 

By  Professor  Bbsrli, 
The  Good  Work  of  the  Giand  Duchess  of 
Bsden.  ByLadyMEATH. 
The  Darkest  Comer  of  Darkest  Engkind. 
Country  Holidays  for  Childien. 

NATIONAL  REVIEW.  August.  3s.  6d. 
The  Session  :   Its  Domestic  Questions. 
Historical  Drama  and  the  Teaching  of  His- 
tory. H.  B.  Egbrton. 
Rousseau's  Ideal  Household. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Lano. 
A  Plea  for  the  Triple  Alliance.  Karl  Blind. 
The  Degradation  of  British  Spores. 

W.  Earl  Hodgson. 
Some  Famous  Pirates.  Tiobb  Hopkins. 
The  Anglo-Indians. 

Mrs.  Jambs  C.  Robertson. 
A  Materialist's  Paradise. 

Maurice  Hewlett. 
The  Persecuted  Russian  Jews. 

C.  B.  Rn'LAXDE  Kent. 


NEW  REVIEW.  August.  M. 
Jewifh  Coloxiiiation  aLd  the  Rus*ian  Pene- 
cution.  1.  Arnold  White. 

2.  E.  B.  Lanin. 

Love  and  Fiction.  Paul  Bourget. 

Nathan  Biown.  Professor  Max  Mullkr. 
A  Btmembranoe.  Geo  kg  e  Moore, 

Thtatre  Fires:  Their  Causes  ai.d  ttt-mt- 
dies.  CaL*t.  Eyke  M.  Shaw.  C.B. 

Reminiscences  of  Eik  Hunting;. 

Edward  North  Buxton. 
F»om  the  Maid  s  Point  of  View.         M.  Y. 
A  Ml  del  City ;  or,  Rcf*  rmed  London.— V. 
Trees  and  Flowtrs. 

Professv  r  H.  Marshall  Warp. 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  August.  28.  ed. 
Our  DeaUngs  with  the  Poor. 

Miss  OcTAViA  Hill. 
The  Next  Parliament.  Edward  Dicey. 
A  War  Correspondent's  Reminiscences. 

Archibald  Fubbss. 
The  Future  of  Landscape  Art. 

James  Stanley  Little. 
DemogTAphv.  Capt.  Sir  Douglas  Galton. 
O^  Certain  Ecclesiailical  Miracles. 

Rev.  Father  Ryder. 
The  '*  Confusion  Worse  C.  uftund.  d"  at  the 
War  Office.  General  St  George  Chesaey. 
The  Drama  of  the  Moment. 

H.  a.  Kennedy. 

Theodore  de  B^\i.le. 

Rowland  B.  Prothero. 
The  French  in  Tonqnm. 

Right  Hon.  Loid  Lamington. 
Tke  Sfamy  Sfae  ol  Australia"  :  A  R  p'y 
from  tte  Colouits. 

Howabd  Willauohby. 
Identification  by  Finger-iius.  (With  P.ate.) 

Francis  Galton. 
Frontiers  and  Protectorates. 

Sir  Alfred  Lyall. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 
July.  50  ceuts. 
My  Views  on  Philanthropy. 

By  Baron  De  Hirscb. 
TheFarmeri'  Oisoontent. 

The  Pbbsidbntof  the  Far.mers 

ALLIANCf. 

The  Farmer  on  Top.  Erastus  Wiman. 
Domestic  Service  in  England. 

&MILY  FaITHFULL. 

Loaiing  and  Labouring.     „  ^  „ 

The  late  B.  P.  Whipple. 
A  New  Variety  of  Mugwump. 

The  Hon.  Dorman  B.  Baton,  Bx-Prc si- 
dent  of  the  Civil  Service  Oomaii:sion. 
The  Inhtritance  of  Proper^v. 

Richard  T.  Ely. 
English  Unlverfities  and  Colleges. 

Prof.  Edward  A.  Freeman. 
Industrial  and  Financial  Co-operation. 

F.  B.  Thurbbr. 
The  Relaticns  of  Literature  t*i  Society. 

A^rgT.TA  B.  Barb. 

IheArtofMmlo.  ohov^^H,^,. 

The  Theological  Crisis.       ,  ^ 

By  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Bbigos,  D.D. 
Can  Lying  be  Justified  ?  _ 

•  Blla  S.  Cummins. 

To  Women  not  Dumb. 

B.  iBFNiEUS  StEVENSOIT. 

Selfishness  as  a  Preservative.  _ 

Junius  Henri  Brcwnb. 
MiddleAged  Women.  ^ 

Kate  Gannett  Wells. 
Wepplng  Pugilists.  ^  , 

Edward  P.  Jaceson. 
The  Future  of  Marriage. 

John  L,  Heaton. 

WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 
August. 
Fedeiation  and  Free  Trade. 
Abraham  Llocoln.  j  ^.m,. 

P«,eca«<«  A  the  Jew.  '°j»»»'»3^,^^^_ 

Vhlace  Education  uuder  Popnlar  Control. 

^  T.  J.  Maonamara. 

The  Recent  Audience  at  Pekin. 

R.  S.  GUNDRY. 

Complements  and  OAmpliments. 

Mary  Steadman  Aldis. 
The  Po  it'clan  as  His;o.lan. 


UNITED  SERVICE  MAGAZINE. 
August.  1.. 
India,  the  Gift  of  Sea  P.  wer. 

Captain  S.  EardlilY-Wilmot.  R  N. 
Military  Criticism  and  Modei  n  Tacticr.  By 
the  Author  of  "  The  Cajopaign  of  Fre- 
dericksbttig." 
Disappearicg  Guns  for  Bat:  U  ships. 

W.  Laird  Clowes. 
An  Snglioh  Reply  to  **  A  German  View  of 
tLe  Defence  of  ludip." 

Major  J.  Wolfe  Murray.  R.A. 
The  TiU  h  About  the  Yennoanrv  Cavalrv. 

Major  W.  A.  Baillik  Hamiltov,  C.M.G. 
Mol.ke  on  tte  Bit  le  of  Koui^gi^  z  (Tr«nft- 
lat.d  from  the  German). 

Spjlnsbr  Wilkinson. 
Naval  Pr'ze  in  War— II. 

Captain  Charles  Johnsione,  R.N. 
The  Wpr  in  Chiii.    From  the  Diary  of  an 
£ye-Witness. 

Constance  Eaglistone. 
The  Recruiting  Question— V.    (Kank  and 
File  Opinion).  One  of  Them. 

GAZETTE  DES  BEAUX  ARTS. 
The  Salons  of  1891.        M.  Kdouard  Rod. 
Arab  Art  in  Maghreb.  Ary  Renax. 

Alexandie  Bcning.  Pai  l  Duhhieu. 

Antoine  Peate.  Paul  Sudhl. 

Theodore  Deck.  Maurice  Henry  Beroi  r. 
Belgian  Correspondence.   Henkx  Hymans. 


NOUVELLE  REVUE.      July  l8\ 
Tte  Part  of  Passion  in  R«\olts  ant  Eevclu- 

tion».  Don  Cesarb  Lo.'bBRoso. 

Foieign  Society  in  Paris  in  the  Early  Pait 

of  the  Cen*  ury.  Oomte  Paul  Vamli. 
Fin  de  iiiede  Penal  Servitude.  *  *  * 

Germs  and  Luit.  M.  Leon  Daui  et. 

Nowadays  (Ist  part ).  J.  t>v  l  illkt. 

Roumanian  SuperstitioDS.  ulles  Bkun. 
The  Romance  of  MoLt  St.  Michel. 

Mdmf.  Stanislas  Meukier. 
Nghtof  Angmsh.  (P.em.)  M.  B  Vitta. 
The  Ardeche.  Paul  Vibert. 

In  China.  Philippe  Lehault. 

July  15th. 

The  Reform  of  Secondary  Instruction  in 
Russia.  Michel  Katkof. 

An  Imptrial  Marriage  'n  1852. 

Leonel  de  Brotonnb. 

The  Pr,-»jected  Reform  in  the  Orgauisat.on 
of  the  Council  of  Sta:e. 

M.  Henri  Pexsa. 
The  Progress  of  State  Cummunirm. 

Charles  M.  Limousin. 
*•  Nowadays."  Second  Part. 

J.  DU  TnxET. 

A  Novel  by  Slenkiewicz. 

COMTE  WODZINSBI. 

Joseph  Mery.  M.  Caman. 

The  City  of  Happiness.  Leon  Michard. 
William  Tell  and  the  Men  of  Rutll.^  ^  ^ 

TheUniUdStateeln  1890.        ,  * 

M.  E.  MASSERiS. 

At  Lake  Tchad.  G.  db  Waillt. 

REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 
July  1st. 

Ai  t  aLd  Nature  (Ifct  pai  t) 

Victor  Chkrbuliez. 
A  Girl's  Love.         „  ^ 

Mdmb.  Pauline  Caro. 
The  McKin!ey  BilU.  ^  ^ 

M.  A.  MOIBEAU. 

The  Spanish  War. 

CoLONBL  Vigo  Roussillon. 
Agricultural  Credit. 

Henri  Bandrillart. 

The  Salons  of  1891. 

George  Lafanestrb. 
The  Memoirs  of  a  Happy  Man. 

F.  Brunetibbb. 

July  15. 
Art  and  Nature,  Second  Part. 

Victor  Chrrbulii-z. 
A  Girl's  Love.  Mdme.  Pauline  Caro. 
Tuberculosis.  M.  Jules  RochaRD. 

The  Jews  and  Anti-Semitism. 

Anatole  Leroy  Bbaulieu. 
The  Historic  Landscape  of  France.  III. 

EDrtUARn  ScnuRE. 
Vulgar  Latin.  Paul  Monceaux. 

A  T mr  in  England.  Max  Lecleho. 
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American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review- 

July. 

Tne  I  ««  of  a  Pa  och'al  School.  Bev. 

John  Murphv. 
Proof i  of  the  Bxistrrfo   f  suGoii,  Drawn 

from  the  Mttaphy  iikl  or  Ideal  Order. 

Kev.  L.  P.  Kearii^v. 
BocjoHcil  Letter  of  Pope  L«o  XIII. 
The  Pro«pect   for   Irish   Home  Kule. 

Bry&Q  J.  Clinch. 
Toe  Popea  and  the  TemporAl  Power— 

11*2 M816.   John  A.  Moouey. 
The  Bucyulicil  Heru  yovarnm.   Rt.  BcV. 

John  J.  Keane. 
The  Mystery  of  Chrlsliin  M^rriagd.  Rev. 

James  F.  Lou^h  to. 
The  Failure  of  Na  ive  C\-i'^y.   P.  S.  J. 

Church  Quarterly  Review.  July.  6i. 

Dldon's  "  Life  c£  Christ." 

Tlie  Otford  Movemen^.  (Review  of  B  >  k 
by  D'*an  Chuich  and  Letteri  of  Cir- 
dinal  Newman.) 

Botbl  Edinburgh.  (UevieJir  of  Mrs.  Oil- 
phai.t  s  fi  >ok.) 

Scattazziui's  P^olegomeni '  n  D  »nte. 

Christ  or  P.a'.o?  (Dr.  Hit.h'j  Uiblert 
Lectures.) 

Aristotle  on  the  Constitution  of  Athens. 

The  C  Gonial  Epis;!Ooate. 

Lord  Houghton.  (T.  Wemyss  field's  Bio- 
graphy.) 

The  Original  Manuscript  of  the  Praypr 
Book. 

Th  j  Q  jvernm^nt  E  iu ;  it  ton  U  Bill. 
Dublin  Review.  July.  Oj. 

Toe  Per.alLaw8:  an  Historical  Retrosp.ct. 
W.  S.  Lilly 

John  MacHale,  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  Uev. 
F.  Plus  DeviLO 

Tra^ei  Uulonitm  among  Women  In  Ire- 
land.  Henry  Abrahatn. 

The  Auguitlniau  System.  By  the  auth  )r 
of  "  St.  Augu»tio->,  a  Hiftto'ical  S  udv." 

A  New  Sjstfmof  Bibliod  His  nrv :  Ttie 
Age  of  the  l^a  ms.   Prof.  Ch.  de  Harl^z 

Cat Itolic  Theology  In  Ea^iaui.  Rev.  W. 
H.  Kent. 

T^e  Internuncio  at  Paris  during  the 
li«v^lution.   Rev.  T.  B.  Scannell. 

Independent  National  Cijurches.  R.v, 
Luke  Kivin^ton. 

Le »  XIII.  on  Ihe  Cjn  Ulioii  of  Lvbjur. ' 
Cardinal  M inning. 

Economic  Journal.  June.    5s.   (To  be 

OJn'inaed  quarterly). 
Xae  Probab  e  Bftects  of  an  Eiglit  Hours 

D  «y  on  the  Produc^i  m  of  Coal  and  ihe 

Wanes  of  Miners   Prof.  J.  E.  C.  Munro. 
U  chard Cant.ilon.   Hei.ry  Hi^gs. 
The  Incri-aie  in  Industrial  Rt:>niuneration 

under  Profl'.  Sharing.  Davd  F.  Schlosf. 
TheGresham  Law.    K  b;rb  G  ffen. 
Taxitioa  througl  Mm  )pjly.    Prof.  C.  P. 

Baftable. 

The  McKinley  Tariff.    F.  W.  Taussig. 
S3me  Englisb  Railwav  Pr^iblema  of  the 

N-»xt  Decade.   T.  C.  Farrer. 
Th^  Difficalties  of  ladi^idoalisni.  Sidney 

Webb. 

Tlirf  Baring  Financ'al  Crisis.   A.  Crump. 
K'Dortsof  the  Massarhusetts  Bureau  uf 

SLatisticsof  Lib  mron  Working  Woman. 

MssC.  C^lictt. 

Economic  Review.  July.  3j. 

Wh7  Wxklng  M.-n  Di.like  Pi.cjwjrk. 
Davi  t  Schloss. 

Htnrik  Ibsen.   C.  E.  Maurice. 

Tee  Ddjtruclion  of  the  Village  Com- 
munity.   Pnif.  W.  J.  A5hW. 

An  Ar.i«an'«  Vi.vr  of  the  Eight  Hours 
Q  .e  t  oa.    Jamts  Xaylor. 

Some  Aspec  s  ot  Game  'Presir\ing.  11. v. 
Cauoo  Fur9«». 

Workinit  Class  Insurai  ee.  Rev.  J.  Fr  me 
Wilki-son. 

Edinburgh  Review. 
Memoirs  of  Prince  Talleyrand. 
The  Sy»tem  of  the  Stars. 
Tut  Bean  ice  of  Dante. 
RawUnson's  History  of  Phcenlcia. 
Thi  Correspondence  of  John  Murray. 


The  Tales  of  Ru  lyard  Kit.lin|(. 

London  Architecture  In  the  Nineteenfi 

Century. 
T  le  Rivival  of  Quikerian. 
Colonial  Independence. 
The  Melville  and  Leveu  MemDlrs. 
Tue  Individual  and  th  3  State. 

English  Historical  Review.  July.  5j. 

Tlie  Introduction  of  Knight  Serv'ce  int  > 
England :  Accepted  Views  Critisised  an»l 
Ne  *"  Thtory  to  be  Propounde  1.  J.  H. 
Round. 

Did  Henry  VII.  Murder  the  Princes? 
No.  RepI^  to  Clements  Markhaui  s 
Recent  Article  on  '*  D.ubtful  Verdicts." 
JamiS  Gairduer. 

The  Rojal  Merchant  Navy  under  Bliz;- 
beth.   M.  Oppenheim. 

C»unt  Lilly:  The  Story  of  the  Q  ner.l 
whom  tlie  French  Accused  of  Tr^a  on 
lu  lii'iia,  and  o%^  cuted.   S.  J.  Owen. 

Englishwoman's    Review.    July.  is. 

Birbarj  Leigh  S.ni.h  Bo  lichoj.  Madane 

Park*s  Bell  'C. 
Industries  in  Ireland.   M.s.  P^wer  LaLr. 
Women  s  Suffiage. 

International    Journal    of  Ethics. 
July.  21.61. 

TneM  >dern  ConcepMon  of  the  Sc'.encjof 
Religion.    Prof.  Edward  Ciird. 

The  Functlnns  of  Ethic  il  Thejry.  Pr^-f. 
James  H.  Hyslop. 

The  Morality  of  Nations.  Prof  W.  U. 
Sorley. 

J.  S.  Mill's  Science  of  Ethology.  Jamis 
Ward. 

Vice  and  Immorality.   R  W.  Blask. 
The  Progress  of  Pjlitio  l  Ecjuony  slnc^ 

Adam  Smith.    F.  W.  Newman. 
Pi-o^nmme  of  S  ihool  of  Applied  Ethics. 

Jewish  Quarterly.  July.  3s. 

Critical  Pr>b!em?  "f  the  S'cmi  Part  of 
Isaiah.  I.  A  Further  Study  on  th^ 
Di  ial  ..f  t^-  Uaity  of  the  S^oond  Part 
..♦Itaiah.    Re  .  Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyn-. 

Tlir  Liter/ttiir-  of  the  Jews  in  Yenen. 
A't  r  t*»»*  Le  ter  of  Malmonldes  to 
J4(!  b  itt  Favj-umi.   Dr.  A  Neubauer. 

Tlc  S  ibba'h  L'ghr.  D  scus^lon  of  the  Cus- 
tom of  HnsDaad  and  Wife  kindling 
Lights  and  Pralsinff  Qxl  at  th*  Arrival 
and  Departure  of  the  Wtekly  Fdstiva'. 
M.  Frieamann. 

Wh«t  is  th'*  0-lglnal  Language  of  th^ 
Wisdom  f  Solomon  f  R«vlew  of  Prof 
D.  S.  M  irgollouth's  Baok.  Pr.f.  J. 
Freudenthal. 

The  Law  ani  Recent  Criticism.  Review 
of  Prof.  C.  H.  Toys  "  Judaism  and  Cnris- 
tianity."  S.  Sshechter. 

Jur id  ical  Re vew.  J  uly. 

Portrait  of  Professor  R'vler.  Fron'.is- 
piece. 

The   Archives  of    the  High  Coar^  of 

Justiciary,  I.  Cbarles  Scott. 
Lynch.  (Article  on  Lynch  Law  In  General 

and  the  New  Orleans  iocidea'^  In  pirtl- 

cu'ar).   N.  J.  D.  Kennedy. 
The  French  Ba-.  I.  (Of  To-day.)   G.  W. 

Wilton. 

A  Forgotten  Cbaoter  in  the  H  st>  y  of 
Liw.  ("Feesof  Couqu^sc"  In  Sjolland  ) 
George  Law. 

Tne  Adm  nistratlon  of  Jus  ice  in  th) 
i         Levant.  II.   D.  Den^  riadei. 

London  Quarterly.  Jdy.  4s. 

i      The  Oxford  Movement.  (D  an  Church's 
Bx>k  and  Cardinil  Newman's  Corres- 
I  pondenc*. 
'      Unearned  Increment. 
I      Jenny  LInd. 
i      Dr.  L  ithardt'i  Becollectloni. 
:      Rev.  J.  G.  Wood. 

I      The  Present   State  of  Old  TtsUment 

Sluly. 
1      Poit  Royal. 


Mind.  July.  3}. 

T  le  P.o  A  .m  of  Psychology.  E.  W.  S  jrlp- 
ture. 

T  '13  Physical  B  is's  of  Pleasure  and  Pain. 

I.   H.  R.  Mar«halt. 
Scbopenhauer's  Criticism  of  Kant.  W. 

Caldwell. 

On  the  Origin  of  Music.   R.  Walhuchek 

and  Pro'.  J.  McK.  Cattail. 
Tue  C  >-sffl'!ient  ol  External  Reall  y.  Prof. 

J.  MtrkBaldirin. 

Monlst    July.  2i.  6 J. 

Psychol  gy  of  Conception.  James  SuUy. 

The  Right  of  £v.  lution.    M.  D.  Conway. 

A  Cjnvicted  Auarchl  ts  Reu'y  to  Pro- 
fessor L  imbroBo.   Michael  Setiwah 

The  Principle  of  Welfare.  Prof.  Harald 
HbCfding 

The  Criterion  of   Eiiics  an  Obj-ctlve 

Reality.  Biltor 
Ofi  Toou^ht  and  Laoguag**.     Prci.  P. 

Mix  Muller 
Pedagogics  in  Germ  iny.  C^rls  iai  Uffer. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  Ju  y.  2j.  6d. 

Nofei  on  Hebrew  and  Jewish  iMs^rip'.ions. 

Professor  Cle  ni  .mt-Ganne.u. 
Ruins  of  a  Churiih  on  'he  akull  Hi  1, 

Je  usilem.   Prof.  T.  H.  Le«is. 

Photographic  Quarlsrly.  Ju'y.  3j. 

Sia  l  we  Rea3un;ie?   Gorge  Davison. 
Wh  it  to  Ph  >t«»graph.   P.  H.  Newmin. 
Toning  uf  Im  ige j.*  C'e  n  m*.  J.  Leaper. 
Ant  'type  Printiug  In  Pigmea  s.   G.  H. 
Jamea. 

lii  H  )l'aud  with  a  Camera.  Edwi  1  H. 
Jeffr.iy. 

C  )  niwsi'i'n.   John  Andrews. 

The  Opiicil  L intern  as  an  Aid  In  Tetch- 

ing— The  Lan*«'rii  and  the  Man'pulabion 

of  it.   C.  H.  BAhamley. 

Prasbyterlan  and  RBformsl  Review. 

Juy.  8)c?n'3. 

C  Iv'in  s-n  aid  C Jiifeislonal  Rivlsion.  A. 
Kuvper. 

Tfte  Cham*>re  Ardent©  "  under  Henry  II. 
Heurv  M.  D  irJ. 

•Wie  Eth^cil  An*ejsd«:nts  *^f  the  Eagllsh 
Dnmi.   Th-'O  lo  H  W.  Hunt. 

Mr.  G  'orge  VU-n  Smith  s  Iiaiah.  Qi  >rga 
C.  M.  Dauglas. 

Recent  Do<mitic  thought  In  Germany. 
Alolph  Zihn. 

Tolstoi  a  I  a  Reformer.  John  H.  Worces- 
ter, jua. 

The  Barri<>r  Act  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 

William  Henry  Robsitf. 
The  Inaugural  Address  of  Professor  Briggt 

Talbot  W.  Chambers. 
The    Presbyterian    General  Attembly 

Benjamin  B.  Wnfield. 

Proceedings    of    th?   Society  for 
Psychical  Research.  July.  21.  6d. 

On  Alleged  MoviNBente  of  Objects  with- 
out Contact.  OjQurtlng  net  In  the 
Pres  nee  of  a  Paid  Medium.  F.  W.  H. 
Myers. 

Experim  'ntt  In  Ciilrvoyanee.  D.-.  Alfred 
Btckman. 

A  Case  of  Double  Consslousness.  Rlohatd 
Hodgson. 

On  Spirit  Phot^graphti  A  R»ply  to  Mr. 
A.  R.  Wallace.   Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick. 

Quarterly  Review.  Ju'y. 

Memoir  of  Jo^in  Murray. 

PUutusand  H  s  Imitators 

Sir  Robart  Peel's  Correspondenoa. 

Llnoolashire. 

Talleyrand. 

The  Making  of  G.rmany. 
Mioteval  A-h4n). 
Ta  1  L  V  er  Jansenlsta. 
Giovanni  MoreJU 

Conflict  betwm  U^t^Lju}^.  liM^ur. 
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Reliquary   July.  2i.6d. 
V  llage  Anliquitles.    R::v.  P.  H.  D.toh- 
tield. 

Notes  on  th<)  Smaller  Caibedril  Charchet 
oflreand.   (Illu*.)  II. 

Scottish  Review.  Jaj7..       ^  ^  ^ 
ibe  O  ieoLil  Jews.    M^jor  C.  R.  Conder. 
A  Pu:>lisber  and  His  Fiiends. 
PnUosophy  ol  Religlo  1.    R.  M.  WenVy. 
Toe  L  g«nd  of  Arctiangel  Leslie.    T.  G. 
Law. 

Mi  leriil    Leases   and   R  yAlties.  B'n 
Taylor. 

Certain  National  N»me«  of  the  Aborigines 
of  the  BritUh  Is  es.'    Frottssor  John 

Goet^'s  Faust  and  Modem  Thought. 

M.  Kaufmann. 
Laurence  Oliphan''. 

Toe  Scotch  rioughmfn't  Union  an  I  (Is 
Reforms.   J.  G.  Dow. 
Shakespeariana.  60  cents.  Ja'y. 

Tue  Soalc^spearian  Bntou'age.  (Ilius.) 
Horace  P.  Harman. 

The  E  litort  of  Sbalc-sn^are.   XX.  Alex- 
ander Dy  c  *.  Wm.  H.  Flemfng. 

Shakespeare  S^cietlei  in  New  York  City. 


AMERICAN. 

Andovep  Review.  July.  ?5^<»nts. 
Tne  Rflation  of  the  Church  to  Modem 
Scientific  Toooght.    Professor  Joseph 
Le  Conte. 

JohnWllUameon  Nevln.  Rev.  Willi  im  F. 
Faber. 

The    Sun's  Song.    Professor  Charles 

Sprague  Smith. 
*'Cbrisian  Bthics"  and  "The  Simple 

Gospel.**   Rev.  Chu>Yes  P.  Carter. 
Sjcialbm    arjd    Sp'ltual  Progress-A 

Specula  ion.  Miss  Vt.ia  D.  S  m  dtr 
The  Prooeedingi  sga'n  t  Professor  BHgg«. 

The  fiditor.  ^ 
A  General  View  of  Missions.  Sf-cond 

Series.  India.    Rev.  Charles  C.  Stor- 

buok. 

Arena.  July.  50  cents. 
O  iver  Wendell  Holmes.  Frontispiece. 
01 1 ver  WendtU  Holmt  s.  George  Stewart, 

D.C.L.,  LL.D. 
PL.tocraoy  aod  SJtbb  ry  in  New  York. 

£  fgar  Fawoett. 
SiouTd  ih«  Gov«'rnm*»nt  Control  the 

Rtilw^ys?   C.  Wi»oi  Dw'if. 
Tilts  Uaknown.  II.  C.imUlt^  Flamm^Hon. 
Tb«  S^is^  and  American  Conscuu*  i jus. 

W.  D.  MoCrackan.  _ 
The  Ty.anny  ot  All  the  Peop'e.  R-v. 

Francis  Bellamy.  ,  , 

Revolutionary  Mrtwuiea  and  Nrgl^-cted 

Crimes.     U.     Prof.    Jo.epii    K  des 

Buclianan.  „  „  , 

^ouian  Pan! sbment.  Rev.  W.  B.  M  inl*y, 

D.D. 

The  Negro  Question.   P»of.  W.  S.  Scar- 
borough. 
Cbautauquan.  Aui^ust. 

Old  CmuUuqua  Days.  (Hlu».)  ThoJorj 
L  Flood.  _  . 

Fiving  by  Means  of  Electricity.  Prof. 
Jjhn  Trowbrldgp.  _  „ 

II. nitration  an!  Our  iruitrators.  C.  M. 
Fairbanks.  ^ 

What  Shall  be  Taxed?  Elwird  W. 
Bemis.  «         -r  ,T 

American  Sp  rting  on  the  S«ras.  J.  H. 
Mwdigo. 

Africin  Myths  and  Legends.  H^-li  C  ate- 
lain. 

The  Physical  and  the  Mental  Ui  Hypno- 
tism. Alfred  FoulUee. 

Tiavelling  in  Provincial  France.  El'za- 
both  Uo*>lns Pennell. 

England  in  the  EightoeLth  Cen'u-y. 
E  lward  A.  Freeman. 

A  Debate  in  Germany ;  the  W^lmln  s  Peti- 
tion In  the  RelohsUg  at  Wc  imar. 

Cosmopolitan.  August, 
▲ocjfdlng  to  St.  John.    Story.  (Illus.) 
Amd'ie  Rives. 


ThH  D Ileal   town  of  DUzes.  (Illus.) 

T  o  ra%  A.  Jauvier. 
Tue  DukCiiej.    (Illus.)    C.  S.  Pelham- 

Cl'nton. 

Toe  C  UI  t  Jesters  of  England.  (lUu*.) 
Tne  Womin's  Press  Club  of  Ne^  York. 

(Illus.)  Jannle  Aym  r  Matt  ewr. 
The  John  Hopkins  Uuiv.rs  tj.  (Illus.) 

Daniel  Celt  Oilman. 
Plv-tor  al  Journalism.   (Illus.)  Valerian 

GribayecJ  ff. 
Gamhllog  in  Hi^b  Life.   (Illus.)  Adam 

Badeau. 

Prince  Bismarck.  (Illus.)  Mu  at  Hal- 
stead. 

Educational  Review.  July.    u  jd. 
Kel-g  UU4  liistru^tiou  in  State  SchouU.  J. 

L.  Sp  tiding. 
The  American  High  Sch  )ols.    II.  Ray 

Greene  Hulmg. 
The  Foncton  of  Literature  in  E!ementa»y 

Schools.  .  , 

RHsent  School  Legislation  In  the  United 

States.  W.  B.  Sbaw.  ^  ^ 

Contempmry  Educational  Taought  in 

F  ance.  _ 
A  Proposed  Training  College  for  Teachers 

at  Ox  ord. 

Homiletio  Review.  July.  i». 

Culture  in  iu  Relation  to  Preaching. 
Professor  J.  O.  Murray. 

The  Present  Status  of  the  Divorce  Ques- 
tion. Rev.  S  tmuel  Wike. 

Ac*  ion  and  Acting.  J.  Spencer  Kennedy. 

The  Kingship  of  Jesus.   R.  W.  Dale. 

European  Department.  J  W.  H.  Stucken- 
berg. 

Magazine  of  American  History.  July. 

50  ceu' s.  ,  « 

The  R'»yal  Society  o'  Ctnada.    Its  Cm- 

grtss  in  Hutor  c  Mou  rtal,  May  27-SO, 

1891.   (lllu-.)   Mrs.  M'^rtba  Lamb. 
The  Fa'ry  Is'e  of  MHCkiuiO  (lllu*.)  Rtv. 

Will'am  C.  R  chards 
The  T^onroe  DjctriLV.  Hon.  William  L. 

S^rugg  . 

To  my  Bo  ks.  Sonne^.    Car.  line  B'iza- 
lethN  -rtoj. 
Missionary  Review  of  the  World.  July. 

25cen's.  _ 
Missionary  Monev- Quality  and  Quan- 
tity.  Rev.  A.  J.  Gordon. 
L«*tters  from  Abroad.     II.     Herr»«hot  : 

The  Home  of  M  Tavlan  M  ssi  >ns.   D  ie- 

van  L.  Pier»on. 
The  Rcla  ion    of  the  Young  People  s 

S  "Ciety  of  Ciri^tian  Endeavour  to  the 

Cfiuro".   Riv.F.  K.  Clark. 
The    Miiacle    of    Mi»»ion  .  H.wiiUn 

Ia*ands.  _      ^  _ 

Tue  Political  Check  in  Japan.   Rev.  D.  S. 

Spencer.  ^  ^ 

Siail  Islam  Rule  Africa.   Rev.  Sanuel  C. 

Barnes.  ^ 
Tn-^  Pioposed  Exposition  of  Mission*.  T.  e 

Editor. 

New  England  Magazine. July.  25  cent'. 

T  e  Siai,  J  of  M  liue.  Hon.  Ne'.soii  D  ng- 
ley,  junr.  ^ 

Tue  Ma  lielpa'  Threat  in  National  Poli- 
tics. John  C  ileman  Adams. 

Her  in  all  things.  Potm.  Philip  Bourke 
Marston.  .  , 

Toe  Natural  Bridge  of  V  rginia. 
KntherineLoomis  Pa-son*. 

T  ie  D. isles.   Pi>em.   C.  Gordon  Rogers. 

The  City  of  the  Devd.   Laurens  Mavnara. 

A  Brief  for  Continental  Unity,  Walter 
B'ackoum  Harte.         .   „  „ 

Ss-  liemann's  Disaoveries  in  Hellas.  J.  L. 
B'^ell. 

Emerson's  VlcWS  on  Reform.  Wm.  M. 
Salter. 

Our  Day.  July.  2^  oent«. 
The  Expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Russia. 
The  Manifold  Worth  of  the  SabbAth.  R:v. 

Wilbur  F.  Craf.s.  ,  ^. 

The  Wickedness  of  Lioensii  g  the  Liquor 

Traffic.   Joseph  Ci»ok. 
U  isolved  Southern  Problems.  Jaseph 

C  ok. 

Oenerai  S  lerman's  D  -Ath.   J jseph  Oaok. 


Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine  July. 
.30  cents. 

N  ttes  on  Laodscpes.   F.  L.  Picher. 


INDIAN  AND  COLONIAL. 

National  Magazine.  May.  l  rupee. 
Ontllres  if  Hincu  Celebrities.  By  An 
I  n»-r. 

Sir  Ch  ulei  Elliott :  Hoshang  »ba*l  i?  ttle- 
meut. 

POLISH. 

July. 

The  Polish  Review  (Cracow). 
Af'er  Tvientv  five;  Reflectiors  upon  the 
Pa*t  and  Present.    Count  SUn  Tar 
nowski. 

The  Universal  Review  (Cracow). 
The  Hindoos  and  their  Religion.  II.  Rev. 

Lad  slas  Zafcorski. 
The  Historical  De*el'>proent  of  Nihilism 

iu  Russia.   Rev.  Stau.  Za!emki. 
The  Literary  and    Scientific  Guide 

(Lemberg). 
Geograt  hical  Sketches  of  the  Ka  patliians. 

A.  Rahman. 
An   Englishman's    (B3nes  Morrisons. 

1853.;  Notes  c  f  hisTravtls  in  Poland.  A. 

Krau  bar. 

Andrew  Eawaid  Kojmian's  Letters,  1830- 
1864. 

Oil  Church  O  ganisation  in  Poland  until 

theXlIlh.   Dr.  W.  Kentie^nskl. 
The  Warran  Library.    ^    .  , 
English  Oplniou  oa  Fr.  Chopin  s  Life  ana 

Work.   L.  Zflenski.  _  .  ^ 

Tlw  Mortg^gtd  Lands  in  Russian  Poland 

John  Blocb.  „ 
Enfcll.h  WriUrs  and  their  Ciitici.  E.  o 

Naganowski. 

FRENCH. 

L'Initlation.  Ju  y.  1  fr. 
A  Protound  SUte  of    Hypnotism  and 

Cerebr  1  L  c.lisation.   A.  de  Rochas. 
Psj  ch  c  Force.  Lemei  le. 
Dea  h.   Dr.  Carl  Du  Prel. 
The  Life  of  a  Dead  Mao. 
Revue  d'Art  Dramatlque.    July  15. 
1  ir.  2-s  c. 

Don  Jiuiu  and  D  ne  Elviri.   B.  Thieny. 
M  le.  Saint- Val,  1743-18.30.   P.  Pour  t. 
The  Art  Orpbanage.    (For  the  orphan 

daughters  of  arlista.) 
Summer  Performacces.   P.  Velxr. 

Revue  Encyclopedlque.  July  15-  1  fr- 
The  AnU-Siavery  Uoutereiice  at  Brusiels, 

with  M»p  of  Africa. 
Guns  in  the  Armlet  of  Europe.  (Illus.) 

Revue  Generale.  J"lv.  ,  ^.  ! 

The  French  CtilioUc  Bconom  sts  and  the 

Social  Qm s  i  n.   C.  C'emer.t.  i 
Anti-Slavery  iu  Af.ica.  (^omte  H.  d  Lrsel. 

Revue  de  THypnotlsme.  July.  75c. 
TheSwClttvoi  Mypnulogy. 
Hvpno  ic    Trtainient    of  Dipsomania, 

Dr.  H.  Ntilson.  tj  v.«  i,« 

Hy,  n  .tism  and  Hys  ei  .cs.  Dr.  Babinski. 
Hypnotism  from  »hi^  Mertivo- Legal  Point 

of  View.   Dr.  G.  Ballet. 

Revue  des  Revues.  Ju  y.  1  fr. 
Tlc  Art  Orphanage.    Mai  le  Laur*  n  . 

L'Unlverslte  Catholique.  July  16. 

K  huious  Instruction  in  beconoary  Edu- 
cation   C.  Dement  hon.      ^      ^  , 

The  Administra  ion  of  the  French 
C  lonies.   C.  Chaband-Arn  ult. 

On  the  Tt-achine  or  History  in  the  Free 
Coll'^ge*.    F.  R<>biou. 

The  Ducovery  of  America  and  the  Ety- 
mology of  the  Name. 
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Advance.  August,  id. 
The  Polytechnic  Trip  to  Norway.  Mrs. 

Hugh  Price  Hughes. 
Li'.urg<cal  S  rvice.   Mrs.  Sheldon  Amos. 

AlltheWopld    August.  6(1. 

Help:  The  Cry  of  a  Troubled  Soul. 
General  Booth. 

Oq  the  Farm  Colony.  Eileen  Douglas. 

G-ttiag  into  Ita'y.   Major  Whitmore. 

Social  Salvation  in  Sweoen.  By  tl  e  Com- 
mandant. 

Amateur  Work   August.  41. 
A  Drawtng-Room  Overmantel,  (lllus.) 
Colour  Photography.   K.  A.  B,  B^nnet*^^. 

Argosy.  August. 

Tue  uretons  at  Home.   Charles  W-  Wooi. 

Astrologers'  Magazine,  August.  4d. 
Oq  Pre-Natal  and  Post-Natal  Directions. 

Atalanta.  August,  dd. 
Ill  istrations    from    Wagner's    O  eras. 

No.  II.  Taonhauser.  R  g{n>ild  Sdvage. 
Edge  Hill  and  Compton  Wtnyates.  J ulia 

Cartwright.   With  many  illustrations. 
In  the  Sunnv  Sou^h  of  France.    C.  J. 

Willis.   IiluB'ra  ed  by  P.  H.  N  wuan. 

Atlantic  Monthly.  August,  is. 
A  Dii  u  ed  Correspondence.    (S^  Paul 
and  Seneca.)  Harriet  Waters  and  Lou'se 
Do  'gH. 

Two  Little  Drummers.   (Nat'iral  History 

Artlc'e.)  Olive  Thome  Miller. 
GHne''al  Sherman.  John  C.  Ropes 
The  Qaeen's  Closet  Opened.   (A  R  ce'p*^- 

Bo)»c   of  th-*  Seventeenth  Century.) 

A'ic-  Morse  Barle. 
The  R-form  of  the  Senate.    Wendell  P. 

Gsrriion. 

8%C  nturies  of  Self-Governmrnt.  W.  D. 
McCrackan. 

Banker's  Magazine.  Au2us^.  3s 
Foreign  Bxcliang'S. 
Cicy  Editors.   Wilh  Portraits. 

Blackwood's  Magazine   August.  2s.  6d. 
Sir  John  Mtcdonald.    Maitln  J.  Gr<ffia. 
C«»okery. 

Studies  in  Tacfcal  Pr-^gress  during  the 

last  Twenty-five  Years. 
Nanes  in  Novels. 

Woodc^k,  Snipe,  and  Clovfr.    A  Soi 

of  the  Marshes. 
Mnemosynp.      Sir  Herbert  Mux^rell, 

Bart..  M.P. 

Boy's  Own  Paper.  August.  6J. 
Seuide  Birds  as  Pets.    (lllus.)  W.  T. 
Greene. 

H  >w  to  Set  Butterflies  and  Moths.  K-v. 

Theodore  Wojd. 
How  I  became  a  Bo'anlst.     R  v.  J. 

Vaughan. 

Casseirs  Family  Magazine  August, 
til. 

Th%t  Little  Woman.  N  iw  Serial.  Ida  J . 
Lemon. 

River  B  rds.  (Illus.Y  M.  O.  Watklns. 
Hereditary  Traits.  A  ex  ->nder  Gargill. 

Casseirs  Saturday  Journal.  August.  6d. 

A  Ddy  ill  Je«ivland.  (lUuo.) 
A  Chat  with  Sir  Edvvin  Arnold,  K.C.S  I. 
(lllus.;. 

Mr.  George  du  M^urle  at  Home.  iIHus.) 

Century  Magazine.  Aunn'.  is.  4d. 
fne  German  Em^>er  r.   (I  ius  )  Poultney 
Bigelow. 

Thou  Reigaest  Sdll.     Poem.    L  ulse 

Claniler  Mou^^on. 
Thumb-nail  Sketches:  Mjg^a-^hen.  (Illu«.) 

lirorge  Wharton  Kd  Anrd*. 
On  the  dtudy  of  Tennys  m.   Henry  Van 

Drue. 

The  Press  as  a  News  Gatherer.  Wil  Vara 

Henry  Si  ith. 
The  Eleventh  Hrur  Labourer.    L  Gray 

Noble. 


Life  on  the  S  *uth  Shoal  Lightship.  (lUus.) 

Gus'av  Kobt)e. 
Pliy  in  Province:  The  Grand  Anrival  cf 

thd Bulls.  (lllus)  Joseph  P.*.nnell. 

Chambers's 'Journal  Auguit.  7d. 
Beim-Trawling. 
Irrigation  in  ladi*. 
Musicil  Myths.  J.  F.  Rowbothsm. 

Church   Missionary  Intelligencer. 
August.  6d. 
Missiius    and    OiviUzation.     Bev.  G. 
Easor. 

The  Parochial  Cle^'gyman  la  reference  to 
Fo-e'gnMl.fionary  Work.  Rev.  Canon 
J.  AlUn  Smit»i. 

Clergyman's  Magazine-  Angns*^^.  6d. 
Past>r  in  Parian.   11.    Rev.  H.  C.  G. 
Moule. 

Our  Confirmation  Class.  Lesson  IV.  Bev. 

Canon  Wynne. 
Imputed  Guilt.  Very  Rev.  G.  A  Chad 

wick,  D.D. 

Coming  Day.  August.  31. 

Gods  Saiuts. 

Who  Was  Jehovah  7  J.  Page  Hoops. 
The  PhUistiuis  a  of  Hsndel  s  "  Messiah." 

Cornhiil  Magazine.  August.  6d. 
borne  Pagan  bipitkphs. 
High  Life. 
Sparrows  P.jem. 
Seasonable  Weather. 

English  Illustrated.  Augu^^.  6d. 
Ge  trge  Wiis  m.  (Illus.>  John  Todhnnf er. 
Tewkesbury  Abbey.  (lllus.)  Very  R-v. 

the  Dean  of  Gloucester. 
Dickens  and  Punch,    (Illua.)     F.  G. 

Kitton. 

0  d  L\adma''ks.  (lllus.)  Dewey  Bates. 
Tbe  Russo-Jewish  Immigrant.  (lllus.) 

RdV.  S.  Singer. 

Expositor.  August.  Is 
In! erp- elation  of  the  Life  of  the  Early 
Cnurch.   Rev.  W.  Look. 

01  -.he  Moral  Oharaorof  Pseudonymont 
Books.   Rev.  Prof.  J.  S.  Candish. 

Loit  or  Latent  Powers  of  the  Five  SenB«s, 
with  Relation  to  II.  K'Ugs,  vi.  8-17 
fni  St.  Luke  xxxiv.  13-^.  Rev.  Alex. 
G  owrt. 

God  not  the  Author  of  Evil,  but  of 
G)od.   Rev.  Uimael  Cox. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.  August,  is. 

Captain  Ki  ty  :  a  Salvationist  Sketch. 
Siory.   Lillias  Wassermann. 

Summer  Beverages  for  Fat  People.  Dr. 
N.  E.  Yorke-D  .vlei. 

Fo«rers  and  the  Potts.  Spencer  Moore. 

A  R  ill  xray  Centre.  (Crewe.)  John  San- 
some. 

Some  English  Expletives.  Tnomas  H.  B. 
Giahim. 

The  Cry  of  the  Saxon.  Poem.  M.  A. 
Curt<ii'. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.  August.  6d- 
Tne  Privilege »  of  Poveriy.    A  Middle- 

Ag*Hi  Woman. 
Lmiscape  Sketching. 
ElizaVth  Will  lughby    B^'vrard  Waif  jrd.. 
la    India  sriih   M*dlcal  Missionaries. 

Hon.  Emily  Kinnaird. 

Good  Words-  August.  6d. 
TiiH  Common  Pate  of  All  Things  Fair. 

Poem.   A  igust  i  Webster. 
A  Walk  throuKh  Canterbury.   Hon.  and 

Rev.  Canon  Fremantle. 
L^fe  in  Homer's  Time.   Andrew  L%ng. 
Meran.   II.   Margaret  Howitt. 
Historic   and   Genre  Pictures.    A  ch- 

dtfacon  Farrar. 
A  ch bishop  Mig^e.  Rev.  CinDn  McDon- 

ne  1. 

A'gol's  Dark  Companion.  William  Can* 
Km 

FaUed.   Poem.  A.  H.  Begbie. 

Harper's  Magazine.  August. 

N^^  Z<faUna.   (lllus  )  G.  M.  Granf. 
Wnat  is  InheriUnce  ?    Dr.  Andrew  Wl'- 


Some  American  Riders.  (Illui  )  Colonel 

Theodore  Ayrault  Djdge. 
Glimpses    of    West  m  Archltecfare. 

Chicago  —  I.    (Illas.)  Montgomery 

Schuyler. 
Luck.  A  Story.  Mark  Twain. 
Lord  Byron's  Early  School  Days.  Prof. 

W.  G  BUiKie. 
In  the  High  Tower.  Poem.  Kate  Putnam 

Osgood. 

London -Plantagenet.  I,  Ecclesiastical, 
(lllus.)  Walter  Besaot. 

Household  Words.  Augn  t.  6i. 
Mountmell  ck  Work. 
The  Music  Stud«nt  in  Germmy 

Indian  Magazine  and  Review.  August, 

6d. 

The  National  Indian  Association  in  India. 
Struggles  of  a  Hindu  Smdent  in  coming 

to  England. 
Anniversary    of     Pundita  Bamabai's 

Widow's  Home. 

Irish  Monthly.  Angus*.  6d. 
S*-.  Aloysius.  Model  of  Yoath.  Bev.  W.  A. 
Sutton. 

Child    Llff>    in    Shakespeare's  Playi. 
Montagu  L.  Griffin. 

King's  Own.  August  6d. 
•Ae  #kesbury  Abbtiv,  Bev.  A.  M.  Nlckalla . 
Aged  Pilgrims.  C.  C.  A.  Cooper. 
Sir    Henry    Bawiln*oa.    Miss  K.  E. 
Howarth. 

Knowledge.  Au^^ust. 
Gnau,  Midges,  and  Mosquitoes.  By  B.  A. 
Butler. 

Lunar  and  Terrestrial  Volcanoes.  By  H. 
N  Hutchinson. 

Ladies'  Treasury.  August  7d. 
Ruiiis  of  tne  I'emple  of  I>is,in  Pompeii, 
lUly.  (lllus.) 
Leisure  Hour.  August.  6d. 
Commons  and  Commoners.    (Article  on 
Open  Spaces  and     Waste  lands.") 
(Illu-.) 

A  Noble  Mother.  (The  Mother  of  the 

Strozzt.)  (lllus.)  Helen  Zimmem. 
The   Handwrittug  of   Oor  Kings  and 

Queens.  George  IV.,  Queen  Caroline, 

Brincess  Coftriotte.  With  Facsimiles. 

W.  J.  Hardy. 
The  Great  Canadian  Sir  John  Maod)nald. 

With  Portra't. 
The  Cricket  of  This  Tear. 
Loui«e  Scheppler  and  tbe  First  Creche. 

L.  G.  S^guln. 
Betwoca    and    Her    Djiugbf«>ri.  flhe 

"Rebecca  Blots"  in  800*11  Wsdes). 

Jamea  Mason. 

Lippineott's  Magazine.  August,  is. 
A  Daughter's  Heart.    Complete  Novel. 

Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron. 
Thoreau  and  His  Biographers.  Samuel 

Arthur  Jones. 
Walt  Whitman's  Birthday.  Horace  L. 

Traubel. 

My  Adv«*ntnre  with  Bdgtr  Allan  Pje. 

Julian  Hawtho  ne. 
Walt  Whitman's  LAst.  Wa?t  Whitman. 

Lima  Folks.  Angmt  Gil. 

My  Jewel  Casket  Sunday  Talks. 
London  Phonographer.  July.  3d. 

Miss  Ecbel  D  cKeui.  Interview. 
Longman's  Magazine.  August.  6d. 

Archoishop  Talb  of  Canterbury. 

A  K.  H.  B. 

The  Strange  Instincts  of  Cattle.    W.  H. 

Hudson. 
Lucifer.   July.   Is.  6d. 
The  Progress  ot  a  "  D  -ad  Delusion." 
H  P.  B.— In  Memoriam.     William  Q. 

Judge,  and  several  others. 
Theosophy  and  the  Law  of  Population. 

Annie  B  sant. 
The  True  Church  of  Christ  (c^ntinnrd). 

J.  W.  Brodie  Innes. 
Fragments  from  an  Indian  Note  Book. 

K.  P.  Mukherji. 
The  Esoteric  Christ  (continued).  Edward 

Maitland. 
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Ludgate  Monthly.  Anguit  3d. 

lue  L»val.    (luu*.)    C.  W.  A' cock, 

A  Bank  H  >iidiiy  at  the  Crystal  P<»lac\ 
(Illu«.)  Pe-cy  Graham. 

Maeml11an*s  Magrazlne.  August,  is. 
A  First  Famhyoi  Tdsajara.   New  Serial. 

Bret  Harte.  .  „  «^  ^ 

Westaalnster  Abb«y.  A.  B.  Street. 
East  Loth'an  T««'enty  Years  Ago.  A.  Q. 

Bradley.  ^,    .  _^ 

The  Dutobman  at  Home.    Charlei  Bd- 

wardes.  , 
A  R  -al  Tartarln.  A.  R.  Hope  Moncrieff 
Mella's  Magazine.  July.  Id. 
Lite  in  a  C<uuaL  Ward. 

Monthly  Packet.  August.  Is. 
(irnek  Forerunners  of  Ohritt.  Bev.  Peter 
Lilly 

Finger  Posts  in  Faery  Land.  Chrfstabel 

R.  Co'eridge 
Month.  August.  2b. 
Confesslo  Vlatoris.  C.  Eegan  Paal. 
Free  Education.  Editor. 
Laurence  Ol'pban^    B-v.  Sydney  F. 

Sutth. 

St.  William  of  Perth  and  R  Chester.  A 
Saint  omitted  bf  Butler.  Rev.  T.  B. 
Brldgett,  C.SS.R. 

The  Apology  of  Aristides.  Bev.  Herbert 
Lucas. 

Some  ryxni  Studies  on  the  Solar  Spec- 
trum   Aioysius  L.  Coilie 

Natural  and  Superustural  Morals.  Bev. 
Joseph  Rickaby. 

The  Catholic  ConfereTce,  1891.  James 
Britten. 

Murray's  Magazine   August,  is. 

iwo  Visits  to  tbe  West  Coast  cf  Con- 
naught.  M  S9  Balfour. 

How  tae  Poor  Live.  W.  M  »rrls  C  >llei. 

Eise'.a^h  and  the  Wartburg.  Florence 
Elye  Norrip. 

T  aackera^'s  Portraits  of  Himself.  Qeorge 
Somes  Layard. 
Nature  Notes.  July.  2\ 

Tiie  Kew  M  iseum».  J.  R.  Jaokson. 

S  ime  Loadon  Birds.  A.  Uilte  Bfaopher- 
8>n. 

The  Imperi%l  Destruction  of  Kew  Ai% 

(lUuK)   A^hiOild  Clarke. 
Newbery  House  Magazine.  Augait.  is. 
iiidbup  filytn  and  tne  Cuurch  Mi«slona-y 

Society.   Rtjv.  Has kett -Smith. 
B  ibylonian  Life  in  the  Time  of  N  jbnohid- 

nezzar.   Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce. 
Are  the  Planets  Habitable  ?  J.  B.  Gore. 
"Tbe  Sinless  Conception  of  th)  Mother 

of  G  >d." 

A  Baddhist  Church  Service  in  Ceylon. 
D;ivii  K«r. 

Onward  and  Upward.  August. 
Tli.1  Ute  Lady   Ro«eb?ry.  Principal 
Donaldson. 
Outing.  August.  63.  ^ 
Hiti  (iune  in  Colorado.   (Idus.)  Ernest 
la^ersoll. 

F  ^ar  Days' Swordflshing.    (lUus.)  Rev. 

Wm.  C.  Gayn'»r. 
YAcht  Clubs  of  the  Bist.    (lilus.)  C*pt. 

A.  J.  K-nnedy. 
Photographic  Reporter.  July.  is. 
Pu  •cograoby  by  toe  Mdgnesium  Fluh- 

llght    Harvey  Barron. 
Bikonognn  v  Pyro.  B.  Jumeiux. 
Su.veyWork.   W.  J.  Ridd. 
S  lver.  Plitlnam,  and  Carbon  PrinMng 

T  .e">ret.ically  Cjnsldered.    H.  F.  Lm- 

caster.  M.D. 
Pho«o- Micrography:  Its  History.  De- 
velopment, and  Application.    O.  V. 

Darbysbire. 
Le^timale  Photography.    O.  F.  Blick- 

more. 

Divelop  ng  (Dry  PU'e).  J.  H.  Allc^tt. 

JSxp nen  la  D  Mjet ;  Pbotograpny  in  loily. 
G.  B.  Thompson. 
Phrenological  Magazine.   Angmt.  6d. 

Siggestions  towards  oDtaining  an  Im- 
proved Phrenological  Nomenol'it are.  I. 

R^.ninis-'eacesor  L  N.  Fowler. 

Cu  1  .slties  in  Me  nory. 


Primitive  Methodist  Magazine.  A  i^ust. 

tid. 

Prem'ers  of  the  Victorian  Age:  Lord 
Sal  sbu'y.  (Illus.)  Ralph  Smelds. 

Quiver.  August.  6d. 
Flowers  and  Flower  Girls  in  London.  G. 

Holden  Pike.  .     ^  , 

The  Homes  of  Sot  e  Foreign  Reformers. 

S.  W.  Kershaw.  F.ti.A. 
With  the  Oamper3-Out.  F.  M.  Uohmt. 

Scottish  Geographical  Magazine  Ju*y. 
1«.  tfd. 

Britannic  Confederation.  II.  The  Phy- 
sical and  Political  Basii  of  Natimal 
Unity.  Edward  A.  Freeman. 

M4ppiug  and  Plaoe-Naraes  of  India. 
James  Burgess. 

T  .e  Ortho/rapby  of  A'ricm  Names  and 
tbe  Principles  of  Nomenclature.  W.  A. 
Elmslle. 

Scribner's  Magazine.  August.  Is. 
Piocijllly.  (lilus.)  Andrew  Lang. 
S  »Dg  ana  Sorrow.    Poem.   Mrs.  James 
T.  Fields. 

Tbe  Wrecker.  New  S -rial.  (Illu^)  R»bert 
Louis  Stevenion  and  LI  >yd  Oal)oume. 

In  Absence.  Poem.  Arcbibald  Lamp- 
man. 

Dead  ^m'i  Holiday  —  A'ter  Shlpks. 
Poem.  L  lulse  Chanr^^er  Moulton. 

Tbe  D  unchurch  Bells.  Poem.  Archi- 
bald Gordon. 

Tbe  Great  Ktng's  Dream.  Poem. 

Par.tomentory  Diys  in  Japan.  (Illus.) 
John  H.  Wigaiore. 

Strand  Magazine.  July.  6d. 

A  Kiulmeu..  on  W bee's.  (Illus.) 
Portraite.— Duke  of  Fife,  Mr^.  Be-rboh-u 

Tree,  G  A.  Sala,  H.  Stacy  Marks,  K.A.. 

Miss  Mtry  Moo:e,  David  James,  Max 

Illiistrat.'d  Interviews.— I.  C  ir Jinal  M-m- 

n<ng.   Harry  How. 
The  State  of  the  L\vr  Courts.    IV.  The 

C  iiiiiiil  Cmrt?.  (Illus.) 
Ciptal  i    Mayne    R-iid:   Soldier  and 

N>/el  ft,  (Illus.)  M.  Q.  Hoiyiake, 

Sunday  at  Home.  August.  6d. 
A  cQi'isbop  Tait. 

The  Hospital  of  Noble  Poverty.  (St.  Cross, 
Winchester).  (Iliu».)  Rev.  T.B.  Wil  s.m. 

Heroes  of  the  G^Kl«rin  Sands.  II.  Tue 
Ganges.   R  jv.  T.  S  anley  Taylor. 

Rrj'i^ious  Life  and  Tuought  in  France. 
VII.  Protestant  Agencies.  VIII.  Gen- 
eral View.  ^     ,     „  , 

Tb  rteen  Months  la  a  London  Hospital. 
By  a  Lady  Patient.  ^    ^  ^  _  _ 

J'ws  in  Ljnioa,  I.  Refugees.  Mri. 
Brewer. 

Sunday  Magazine.  August.  61. 
R«iugees  m  the  East  Bnl.    Rev.  Hirry 
Joues. 

Gambling  and  Betting.  B  .v.  H  igh  P.  Ice 
Hughes. 

In  Mtltnn's  Footsteps  at  Vallombrosa. 

Prif.  W.GiitlenBUilile. 
A  Quaker  Poet.  (Barton.)  W.  Garrett 

Uorder.  ,^ 
With  tbe  Ancient  Egyptians.    H.  M. 

B.-owne  and  L.  V.  Hodgkln. 
Toe  Supreme   Love   oi    Goi   for  His 

Cnildren.  Rev.  Benjamin  Waugh. 

Temple  Bar  Magazine.  August.  Is. 
irisn  Baits  and  BuUs  not  Irish. 
Ibe  Congress  of  Vienoa. 
Tbe  Guelp^  Exhibition  and  t*ie  Eigh- 
teenth Century. 

Tinsley's  Magazine.  A"g  wt.  6d. 

S  r  J.  R.  bomers  Viae.    Winh  P  >rtralt. 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine  6i. 

August. 

The  MakT  and  the  Making  of  Mtthodism. 
Rav.  W.  NichoUoa. 
Work.  A'lgist.  6d. 
Pnotograpijic  Ten's.         _      .   ,  « 
The  8*f«-ty  Bicycle  :  I's  Rac  leal  Con- 
struction, etc. 
Young  Man.  August  3d. 
E  int  Lyall.   Dora  Jonei. 


POETRY. 

Atlantic  Monthly.  August. 
Notes  from  the  Wild  Garden.   Edith  M. 
Thomas. 

The  Pei-Flelds.  C.  G.  D.  Roberts. 
Hareball.   B.  C.  Stedman. 
Century.  August. 
Ti>oa  Reignest  Still.  Louise  Chandler 

Moulton.  ,  „ 

The  Eleventh-Hour  Labiurer.   L.  Griy 

Nnble. 

On  Elkhom.  Robert  Bums  Wilson. 

Gray  Rooks  and  Grayer  Sm.  C.  G.  D. 
Roberta. 
Cornhill.  August. 

Sparrows. 
Cosmopolitan.  August. 

Euviftmment.   Bdgar  Fawcott.   

A  Ballade  of  Lovers.   Mirioa  M.  Miller. 

The  Bridal  Dress.   Isabel  Gordon. 

The  Long-A^o.  J.  V.  Cheney 
Eigllsh  Illustrated.  August. 

Lilies.  Ethel  Clifford. 
Girl's  Own  Paper.  August. 

Youth.  Ida  J.  Lemon. 

A  Birthday  Present.  G.  Weatherly. 

The  Gkxxi  Doctor.  Anne  Bea:e. 

Lilies.  S  irah  Daudney. 
Good  Words.   August.         _  . 

Tne  Comiii.in  Fate  of  ."11  Things  Fair. 
Augusta  Wfcb«ter. 

Failed.  A.  H.  Begbie. 
Harper's  Magazine.  August. 

Answered.  N.  M.  Fitzbugh. 

la  the  High  Tower.   Julia  C.  R.  Dorr. 

The  W.zard  Harp.   Kate  P.  Osg  wd. 
Irish  Monthly.  August. 

Wool  Not^s.    D.  Beame. 

Glenlsmole.  Miry  Furlong. 

A  Girl  s  Thought.  Alice  Fur'oog. 
Leisure  Hour.  August. 

For  Once.  Miss  B.  H.  Hickey. 

Sea  Slumber-Song.  Hon.  Roden  Noel. 
Lippineott.  August.  ^  „  „  ^ 

A  Damascus  Blade.  C.  Scollard. 

At  a  Poet's  Funeral.  Anne  R.  Aldrich. 

Fancy.  D.  L.  Dawson. 
Longman.  August. 

The  B  illad  of  S:r  Hugh.   B.  Nesbit. 
Magazine  of  American  History.   Ju^y . 

To  My  Books.   C.  E.  Norton. 
Magazine  of  Art.  August. 

The  Habit  Does  Not  Make  the  Monk. 
E.  F.  Strange. 
Monthly  Paclcet.  August. 

Chess. 
Murray.  August. 

By  Leth  /s  Diuiks.  J.  Deane. 

The  Shorter  Poems  of  Rooert  Bridges. 
Rev.  H.  C.  Beechinff. 

As  raea  Redux.   B.  Wa  wick  Bond. 
National  Magazine  of  India.  May. 

To  My  Sister.   J.  C.  D. 
New  England  Magazine.  Julv.    ^  ^ 

Her   In   All  Tbings.     PhiUp  Bourke 
Marston. 

Small  and  Great.   P.  H.  Savage. 

The  Daisies.   C.  Gordon  Rogers. 

The  City  of  t'le  Dead.  L.  Maynard. 

A  June  Ske  ch  and  a  July  Ske^.ch. 
Catherln*^  Thiyer. 

Our  Day.  July.    ,  „  „   , . 

One  Flag  in  Four  Winds.  J.  E.  R%nk*n. 

Outing.   July.  ^    ^  « 

The  Sylvan  Sanccuiry.     F.  Le  Roy 
Sargeant. 
Scribner's  Magazine.  August. 

Song  and  8  -rrow.  Ann'e  Fields. 

IiiAbs^'nce.   A.  Lampman. 

Dead  Men's  Holiday.   Louise  Chaniler 
Moulton. 

The  Great  King's  Dre»m. 

The  Dunchurcx  Bells.  A.  Gordon. 
Sunday  Magazine.  Au$:ust. 

Sunshine.   Ciare  Thwaites. 

Th^Em  tv  Chair.   C.  T.  Carrisbrooke. 
Tinsley's  Magazine.^  Augu  t. 

Ballade  of  a  Bir «.   S.  J.  A.  Fitzgerald. 

Whisper! o^  Reeds.   Maud  Me  ion, 

The  S  mg  of  Hugin.  C.  Young. 
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Ahhreviatians  of  Magazine  Title*  wed  in  this  Index. 


ACQ. 

A.R. 
A. 

Are:. 

Ata. 

A.M. 

Bank. 

Black. 

C.F.N. 

C.S.J. 

CM. 
C.J. 
Chaut. 
Ch.Mis. 

Ch.  Q. 

Ch.R. 

C.R 

C. 

Cos. 


American  Ca'holic 

Quarterly  Review 
Aiidover  Review 
Arena 
Argosy 
Atalanta 

Atlantic  Montlily 
Bankers'  Magazine 
Blackwfxxl's  Magazine 
Cassell's  Family  Maga- 
zine 

Cassell's  Saturday 
Journal 

Century  Magazine 

Ctiamberi's  Jouriuil 

Chautauquan 
,1.  Church  Missionary  In- 
telligencerand  Keconi 

CJnircti  Quarterly  Re- 
view 

Church  Review 

Cont-entporary  Review 

Com  hill 

Cosmopolitan 


D.  R.       Dublin  Re\iew 
Econ  J.  Ee  mom ic  Journal. 
Econ.  R.  Economic  Review 

E.  R.        Edinburgh  Review 
Ed.  R.     K<iuca  ior  al  Review 
E.H.       English  Historical  Re- 
view 

E.  I.        E  n  g  1  i  s  h  Illustrated 

F.  R.        Fortniglitly  Review 

F.  Forum 

G.  M.        Gentleman's  Magazine 
G.O.P.     Girl's  Own  Paper 
G.W.      Good  Words 

Happ.     Harper's  Magazine 
Help  Help. 
Horn.  R.  Homiletic  Review 
In.  M.     Indian  Magazine 
I.J.E.      International  Journal  of 

Ethics 
Ir.  M.      Irish  Monthly 
Jew.  Q.  Jewish  Quarterly 
Jur.  R.   Juridical  Review* 
K.O.       King's  Own 
K.  Knowledge 


L.H.  Leisure  Hour 

Lipp.  Lippincott's  Monthly 

L.  Q.  Ix>mion  Quarterly 

Longr.  Longman  s  Magazine 

Luc.  Lucifer 

Mac,  Macmillan's  Magazine 

M.A.H-  Maitazine  of  A  oericin 

History 

Mind,  Mind 

Mis.  R.,  Missionary  Review 

Mon.  Monist 

M.  M.H.th 

M.  P.  Mcmthly  Packet 

Mur.  Murray  s  Magazine 

Nat.  R.  National  Review 

N.N.  Nature  Notes 

N.H.  Newbery  House 

N.E.M.  New  England  Magazine 

NewR.  New  Review 

N.C.  Nineteenth  Century 

N.A.R.  North    American  Re- 
view 

CD.  Our  Day 

0.  Outing 


P.R.R.    Presbj-t^rian  and  Ke- 
formed  Review 
Primitive  Methodist 

Quarterly  Review 
Proceedings     of  the 
Society  for  Psychical 
Research 
Quarterly  Review 
Quiver 

Scot  G  M.  Scottish  Geographical 
Magazine 
Scottish  Review 
S'Tibner's  Magazine 
Shokespearian-i. 
Strand 

Sunday  at  Home 
Sunday  Magazine 
Tt-mple  Bar 
Tin'*lev's  Magazine 
Unite(iService  Magazine 
Westminster  Review 
Young  Man 


P.M.Q. 
Psy.  R. 


«.R. 


Scot.  R. 

Scpib. 

Shake 

Str. 

Sun.  H. 

Sun  M. 

T.B. 

Tin. 

U  S  M. 

W.R. 

Y.M. 


Aboriginei    of    the   BritUh    1*1 Certain 

National  Names  of.  Scot  R,  Tuly 
Action  and  Actin|{,  Dr.  J.  S.  K-'nntfd  oo,  Hom 

R.  July 

^jQlan  Fuaishmeat,  Dr.  W.  B.  Mialey  on,  A. 
July 

Africa:  The  Orthompby  of  Afrlctn  Naones, 
Scot  G  M.  July.  African  Myths  and  Legen  Is, 
H  CnateUin  on,  Chaut,  Aug 
Aged  PiigHms.  C.  0.  A.  Coopes  on,  K  0,  Aug 
Alojtius,  Sr.,  R  v.  W.  A.  Sutton  on.  Ir  M,  Aug 
A-istides,  Apolog/  of,  B  v.  A.  Lucas  ou,  M, 
Aug 

Aristutle  oq  the  Ooostitation  of  Athens.  Ch  Q. 

July 

Army :  M  lltary  Criticlim  and  Modern  Tictlcs, 
U  S  M,  Aug,  Ttie  Tru*  h  abaut  the  Yeomanry 
Civalry.  by  Major  W.  A.  B.  HamUton.  U  S  M . 
Aug.  The  Recruttinc  Q  lestion,  U  S  M.  Aug. 
Studies  in  Tactical  Pr<  gress  dunng  toe  lasL 
2)  years,  Black,  Aug.  Tue  B  iucatlon  of 
Military  OfHcerd,  by  W.  Wren,  F  R.  Aug 

Arnold,  Sir  Edwin,  C  S  J.  Aug 

As'ronomv:  Are  tbe  P  aaots  Habitabl-)  ?  by  B 
Gore,  N  H.  Aug.  The  Sjstem  ot  the  S  ^r^, 
E  R.  July.  Recent  Studies  on  tha  Sjl«r 
Spectrum,  by  A.  L.  Cortie,  M.  Aug 

Athens,  Mediaeval,  Q  R.  July 

Aug  istinlan  Sjstera,  D  R,  July 

Au  trAliA:  The  S-amy  Si  m  i.f  Aus*rali«,  repW 
by  H.  WiUonghby  N  C,  Au-.  TaC  A  .ti- 
podeans,  by  D.  C.  Mjirray,  C  R.  Au^ 


B  »by1onIan  Life  in  the  Time  of  Nebnobadnezzir, 

bv  Rev.  A.  H.  Sage.  N  H.  Aug. 
B  iden,  Qrand  Ductiess  of,  H6Ip.  Aug 
fiinville,  Theodore  de,  R.  K.  Protheroon,  N  C. 

Aug 

Barton,  Bernard,  Quaker  Po  t.  Sun.  M,  Aug 

Beam- trawling,  C  J  Aug 

Biblica'  M'itapUors.  Jew  Q.  July 

Birdd  :  Two  Little  D  ummers.  by  O.  T.  MilUr, 

A  M..  Aug.  Wuodcock,  S.^ipe,  and  P.uvfr, 

Black.  Aig 

BMrnarok,  Prince,  Murat  Halstead  on,  Cos, 
Aig 

BlAVttCsky,  Madam«>.  Dr.  F.  Hartmann  and 

others  an,  Luc.  July 
Blyth,  Bishop,  and  tbe  Cnureh  Missionary 

Society,  by  Rev.  HwkettSm  th.  N  H,  Aug 
B  etons  at  Home,  h?  C.  W.  WonI,  Arg,  Aug 
Brfggs.  Prof.,  A  R,  July.  InauKural  A  tdress  of, 

P  R  R,  July.     Oa  the  Tueo.ogioal  Cris*s. 

NAR.July 
Brw.td,  Oharlotf«,  Unpublished  Letters  of,  Mrs. 

Williams  on,  Mac.  Au< 
Brown  Nathan,  Prof.  Max  Mtiller  on.  New  R, 
Aug 

Buddhist  Senrloe  In  Ceyk>o,by  Dr.  K-r,  N  H. 
Aug 

Byron,  Lord,  Barlv  Sehoal  D^ys  of,  Prof.  W.  Q. 
iilalkle  oo.  Harp*  Aug 


Calvinism  and  Confessional  Bevi  ion,  by  A. 

Kuvper,  P  R  R.  July 
Canada  and  the  United  Stages :  A  Br'^f  f  ^r  C'  n- 
nental  Unity,  by  W.  B.  Hatte,  N  E  M,  July 
Canterbury,  Canoo  Fremantle  on,  6  W,  Aug 
OantiUon.  R{cba*d.  H.  Higgs  oo.  Econ  J,  June 
Cue  Horn  and  Co-  pe^ailve  Miuing  tu  '49, 

W.  B.  Fame  I  on.  C  M.  Aug 
Catholic  Chu  ch:  Tbe  Po|  e  and  t^e  Temporal 

Po«er,  1823-1846,  bj  Dr.  J,  A  Moon  r,  A  C  Q. 

July 

Itafy,  France,  and  the  Papacy,  by  Signor 

Crispi,  C  R,  Aug 
C  tholic  Tbefilogy  In  England,  Rev.  W.  H. 

Kent  on.  D  R.  July 
Cattle.  St  ange  Instincts  of,  W.  H.  Hudson  on. 
Long,  Au< 

Chautauqua :  Old  Chsuta  qui  D  yi^,  Chaut. 
Aug 

Cnicsgo  Ar  hitocture.  Harp.  Aug. 
Cbi  i«n  War,  Constince  Kugiestone  on,  U  S  M, 
A*ig 

Cbin% :  The  Reo^n^.  Audience  at  Peking,  by  R. 

S.  Gundry,  WR.  Aug 
Christ :  Greek  ForerunnTS  of,  bv  Rev.  P. 

Lilly,  M  P.  Aug.  Chrif  t  or  Plato  ?  Ch  Q.  July 
Christian  B  hies  and  tlip  Simple  Gwpel,  Rev. 

>\  F.Carter  on,  A  R  Jui^ 
Ch  irch,Ttie,  and  Modern  S-ient'fi  3  Thought,  by 

Prv>f.  J.  L^  Con'e.  A  R.  Julv 
Cairvo^ance  Bxperime  t«,  Psy  R  July 
Cl  ibs  :  Th*»  Woman's  Pre#s  Ciu-*  of  N-'W  York 

CI  y,  by  Fannie  A.  Mathews,  Cos.  Aug 
Colonies:  Bri'annic  C<mfedemtu n.  by  E.  A. 

Freeman,  Scot  G  M,  July 

Federa'ion  and  Fn^e  Tra^e,  W  R.  Aug 

Colonial  Independence,  E  R.  July 

The  Colonial  B^isc  >pate,  Ch  Q  Jaly 
Comm  )08  an<1  Commoners,  L  H,  A  'g. 
Complements  and  Compliment*,  W  R.  Aug. 
C  nception,  P«jchoIogy  of,  Jjimes  Sully  on, 

Mon.  July 
0<m*iiiion  of  the  People  : 

Labour  and  Life  in  London,  by  Mi  s  C.  Black, 
C  R,  Aug. 
Continental  Unity,  N  E  M  July 
Oo-op«>rative  Movemetit :  ludus^ria'  and  Finan- 
cial Co-operation,  by  F.  B.  Thurber,  N  A  R, 

July 

C  »nyright :  The  American  Ao\  F.  R.  Daldy  on, 
F.  J5y 

Cottages  and  Cottagers,  by  D  Bst^s,  E  I,  Aug. 
C  urt  Jesters  of  Bogland,  Esther  Singletoa  on* 

Cos,  Aug. 
Crewe,  Railway  Centre,  6  M.  Aug 
C  ime :  Michael  Schwab's  Reply  to  Prof.  Lom- 

b  oso,  Mon,  July 
CrifpS  Signer,  on   Italy,  France,  and  the 

Papacy,  C  R.  Aug. 
Cuba :  Why  we  need  Cabs,  by  Gen.  T.  Jordan, 

F,  July 

Culture  and  Prea^ng,  Hom  R,  July 


D  inta :  The  B«f  rice  of  Dan**,  E  R,  July 
Scartazz  ni's  Prolegomeni  on  Daaie,  Ch  Q» 
July 

Demography,  Capt.  Sir  Douglas  Giilton  on» 
N  C,  Aug. 

Dickens,  Charles,  and  Punch,  by  F.  G.  Kitton» 

E  1,  Aug 
Didon  8  Life  uf  Clirist.  Ch  Q,  July 
Diss-'O^ed  Em  tions,  Cos,  Aug 
Domestic  Servict*  in  England,  by  Mi^s  B.  Faith- 
full.  N  A  R  July.  And  frooi  the  Maid's  point 
of  view.  New  R.  Aug 
Drtira:  The  Kthioal  Antecedents  of  the  Eng- 
lish Dmma,  by  T.  W.  Hunt  P  R  R.  July 
Historical  Dr-imw  and  thn  Teai'lii  g  ot  History,. 

by  Hugh  E.  Bgeito    Nat  R.  Aug 
Tlie  Drama  of  the   Moment,  by  H.  A. 
Kennedy.  N  C.  Aug 
Dukeries,  C.  U.  Peiham  Clinton  on,  Cos.  Aug 


Eas'  L  tblan  Twenty  Yeirs  Ag\  by  A.  Q, 
B'Sdley,  Mac,  Aug 

Sd|(e  Hill  and  Oompton  Wioyate^,  Julia  Cart- 
wright  on.  Ata,  A  g 

Edii.burMh,  Roy*  ,  Ch  Q.July 

Be  ucation,  see  also  con  ents  o  the  Educationat 
lievxew 

The  Government  Bduca  i  n  Bill,  Ch  Q  July 
Tne  Idea  of  a  P»rocbi  m  School,  by  R  v.  J- 

Mu'i  hy,  ACQ.  July 
Tlie  EducRtiju  of  Miiitary  Officers,  by  W. 

Wren,  F  R.  Aug 
Fiee  Education,  M.  Aug 
Un' verity  Bx'i^ns  on  in  America,  Pi  of.  H.  B. 

Adar  8  on,  F,  July 
Pc^agrgics  in  Germany,  by  C.  Ufer,  Mon, 

Ju  y 

Demccratldng  the  Universities  in  England 

and  America,  Help.  Aug 
Ed  cation  at  Wmierthur,  by  Prof,  Ebertli* 

Help.  Aug 

Vil  a^e  E  .ucation  and  P.  pu^ar  Control,  by 
T.  J.  Mar^namara.  W  R,  Aug 
Eisenach  and  the  Wartburg,  Florence  E.  Norria 

on,  Mur,  Aug 
Elkhunting.  E.  N.  Buxton  on.  New  R.  Aug 
Emerson's  Views  of  Reform,  N  E  M.  July 
Emigrrtti<>n  and  Immi^rraiion  :  Ar-*  our  Immi- 

g-ants  to  b'ame  'r  hy  O.  Otten-iorft-r.  F,  July, 
migratioa  from  Cities,  B.  E.  Dale  on,  Cos» 

Encyclical  of  Leo  XII  ? .  A  C  Q,  July 

England  in  ttte  BiKh  eentn  Century,  hj  E.  A. 

Ff  eeman.  Chaut,  Aug 
English  Expletive-.  G  M.  Aug 
Epitaphs,  Pagan,  C.  A*ig 

E'hics:  The  P..nv-lion8  of  Ethics!  Theory,  by 
Prof.  Jas  H.  Hys'op,  I  J  E.  Julv  Programme- 
of  School  of  Applied  Ethics.  I  J  E.  July.  The 
C  iterion  ot  Lthics  an  Objective  Reality^ 
Mon,  July 

Bthok  gy,  /.  S.  Mill's  Sc'enoe  of ,  I J  E.  July 
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£vo!ut*on.  Tdg\.t  cf,  M  >iica:e  D.  Co:.way  on, 
Mod,  July 


Fiction :  Names  in  Novels.  Black.  Aug 
Morality  in  Fiction,  by  Canon  Ma^U^ll,  C  R, 
AU|C 

•  Love  and  Fiction,  by  Paul  Bourget.  New  R, 
Aug 

Finance  :  Foreign  Exchanges,  Bank,  Aua^ 
Firtt  in  Theatr*-8.  C^pt.  dhdw  ou.  New  R.  At<ff 
Flammaziun,  Cami  le,  on  the  Uulcuv;«irn,  A. 
July 

Flowers  and  the  Voe^f,  by  S.  Mooie,  G.  M..  Any 
Forbts,  Archibald.  War   Oomsponitnt,  Ue- 

miniscence*  of .  N  C.  Aug 
Prance :  Social  Leg  station,  C.  Qlde  on,  Econ 
R.  July 

Private  Lif**  'n  F  anrw  in  the  Fuur'*»enMj  Cen- 
tury, by  Mrs.  M.  F.  Robinson,  F  R.  Aug 

Home  L  te  iu  France,  \>y  P.  G.  Uamettou,  F, 
July 

Trave  Uns  in  Pn  vincial  France,  by  Mrs.  Eliz. 

K.  Fennel  1.  Chaat,  Aug 
I  aly,  France,  and  the  Papscy,  by  Slguor 

Crispl.  C  R  Aug 
Frontiers  and  Prot.ctorates,  Sir  A.  C.  Lyall  on, 
NO.  Aug 

Gambling  and  Batting:  Rev.  H.  P.  Hughes  on. 
Sun  M.  Aufir.  Gambling  in  High  Life.  A'Yam 
B  idean  on.  Cos,  A  'g.  The  Blhics  of  Gambling, 
by  W  D.  Mackenzie,  C  R,  Aug. 

Oame  Pm « rvlng.  Aspects  of,  by  Canon  Furse, 
Econ  R  Ju  y 

Oermany,  Makin;;  o'.  Q  R.  July 

OeriLany,  E  nperor  William  II.  of 
Poulti'ey  Bigelow  on,  C  M,  Aug 
Prof.  F.  H.  Gtffcken  on,  F,  Julg 

Ooethe:  H\»  Filendship  with  Schiller,  by 

Dowden,  F  R,  A»  g 
His    Faust   aud    Mndtrn    Thought,  M. 

Kaufmann  on.  Scot  R,  July 
Gresham  Law.  Sir  B.  Giffen  on,  Econ  J,  June. 

H--nry  VII.:  Did  he  Murder  the  Princes?  by 

Ja».  G«irdner.  E  H,  July 
Hira  -h.  Baron,  on  Pailauthr.  py,  N  A  R.  J'lly 
U  ato  y  :  The  P^^liiician  as  Hutonan,  W  R. 

Aug.   Histcrical  Drama  and  tbe  Teaching  uf 

History,  by  H.  B.  Bgerton.  Nat  R.  Aug 
.  H  )  land  :  The  Dutchman  at  II  ^nie,  Mac,  Aug 
H  >lmea.  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell,  A.  July 
H  >mes  of  the  Poor  :  How  the  Poor  Live,  by  W. 

M  Colles.  Mur.  Aug.   Our  Dealings  with 
'  the  Poor,  b  MiS4  O  Hill.  NC.  An«. 
Hospital  of  Nub    P  .ve  ty,  Sun  H,  Aug 
Houghtcn.  Lord,  Ch  Q,  July 
Uvpaotism  :  Tbe  Physical  and  the  Mental  in 

HjpncUf  m,  by  A.  Fouillee,  Ghaut,  Aug 


lt»eri.  Henrlk,  C.  B.  Maurice  on.  Econ  R.  Julv 
Idea  lecation  by  FingerTips,  F.  Gallon  00,  N  C, 
Aug 

Independent    N«iional    Churches,   Rev.  L. 

K  vington  on,  D  R,  Julv 
lodia:  The  D^-'enc*  of  Iniia,  Major  J.  W. 
Murray  1 11.  U  S  M.  Aug 
I  rignUon  in  India,  C  J.  Aug 
M«ppinv  Nnd  Place  N.imtf,  hy  J.  Burgess, 

Scot  G  M.July 
Itido.  iheGlfc  of  Sea  P.«w<r,  by  Captain  S. 

Baniley-Wilmot,  U  S  M.  Aug 
In  laaiji  with  Medical  Missionaries,  by  Hon. 

Bmlly  Kinnaird,  GOP,  Aug 
Tbe  Anglo  Indiaur,  by  Mrs.  J  .mes  C.  Bober  • 

100,  NatR.  Aug 
Tilt  Stor^  ot  an  Indian  Child- Wife,  by  F.  Max 
MtiUer.  C  R.  Aug 
loaurauoe :  Working-class  Insurance,  Bev.  J.  F. 

Wilkiusnn  on.  Econ  R.  July 
IxeUnd :  The  Pro«t>ect  for  Home  Rule,  by  B. 
J.  Clinch,  ACQ,  July 
T«oVUitsto  ihe  West  Cvast  of  C^nnaught, 
by  Miss  Ba  f  >ur.  Mur,  Aug. 
Ir  ah  Bulls  and  Bulls  not  Irish,  T  B.  Aug. 
I»«  ah :  Ccitie^l  Pioblems  of  thw  Second  Parr, 

r>T  Pi\.f.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Jew  Q.  July 
I  aiv.  France,  and  the  Papacy,     Signer  Crispi, 
C  R,Aug. 

Jaoa  nista.  Later,  Q  R.  July 

J  ^^^^Parliimtutary  Day-,  by  J.  H.  WIgmore, 


Jrwi : 

Tbe  Oriental  Jews,  by  Majjr  C.  R.  CoLde-. 

Scot  R.  July 
Inieruational  Aid  for  the  Jew«,  0  D,  July 
The  Expulsion  of  the  Jews  arw^m  Uus&ia,  0  D. 

July 

T  le  Husso  Jewifch  Inunlgrant,  by  Rcv.  S. 

Singer.  E  I.  Aug 
T'  e  Pfrxeou  ed  Kuisian  Jews,  C.  B.  B  Kent 

Nat  R.  Auic 
Jew  ish  Cjioiiisati«  n  and  tbe  Russian  P  rn^ 

cation,  by  Arauld  WLite  and  S.  B.  Laoin, 

New  R,  Aug 
Jews  in  London:  Mrs.  Breirer  on,  Sun  H, 

Aug 

A  Diy  in  Jewland.  C  S  J,  Au/ 
Persecution  of  ihe  Jews  in  Russ'a,  C.  N. 
Barbara  ou.  W  R.  Aug. 
Johns  Hopliius  Uuivcrei  y,  D.  C.  Gilm^  on, 
Cos,  Aug 

J  iirntilism :  City  Bditorj,  Bank.  Aug 
The  Press  ms  a  News  Gatherer,  by  W.  H 
Scnith.  C  M.  Aug.  Pictorial  JourmlUm,  by 
y.  Gribayedoff,  Cos,  Aug 

Kip'ing,  Rudyard,  Tales  of,  E  R.  J"lv 
Knight  Servioe,  lutroduction  of,  E  H.  July 
Kdn*ggriitE,  Battle  of,  Count  von  Moltke  on, 
U  S  M,  Aug 

Labour  Questions : 
Why  Workins:  Men  Di  like  Piece  Work,  by  D. 

F.  Schloss,  Econ  R.  Julv 
Au  Artisan's  View  of  the  Bight  Hours  Qu  s- 

tion,  bj  J,  Navlor,  Econ  R,  July 
The  Probable  Effecto  of  an  E  gbt  H  mri  D  y 

on  the  Production  of  Coal  and  the  W-  ges  of 

Miners.  Econ  J,  June 
Tbe   Increiue  fn  Industrial  Remuneration 

under  Piofit-Sharmg,  by  D.  F.  Schloss, 

Econ  J,  June 
Ti<e  Conflict  Le.we  n  Capital  aud  Labour, 

Q  R.  July 

The    Scotch    Pl«»u,5hm»  n's  Un'nn  snd  its 
K  forms,  by  J.  G.  Dow,  Scot  R,  Ju!y 

The  Labjur  Movement  in  AubtrAlia,  by  F. 
A'^amf,  F  R,  Aug 

The  Old  Kf»ouomy  and  the  Ntw,  by  Prof,  W. 
Smart.  F  R.  Aug 
LoAfing  ant  Labouring,  by  E.  P.  Whipple, 

N  A  R,  Ju'y 
LaU  ,  Count,  S  J.  Owen  o^y,  E  H,  Julv 
Law  and  the  Lawyers,  see  also  Con  ents  of  the 

Juridical  R'i*iew 
The  Crloilnal  Courts.  Str,  July 
Leo  XIII.  on  Ubour,  ACQ.  Julv 

C'Urdinil  M  nning  on  D  R,  July 
Leslie,  Arch/»ngel,  Legend  uf,  by  X.  G.  La*. 

Scot  R.  July 
L  berty.  Plea  tor,  bv  8.  Ball,  Econ  R,  JuW 
Lincoln.  Abrah>im.  T.  Stanton  ou,  W  R,  Aug 
Lincolnshire,  Q  R.  July 
Lin^,  Jenny,  L  Q.  July 

Liudon,  Reformed,  Trees  and  Flowers,  by  Prof. 

H.  Marshall  Ward,  New  R.  Aug 
Literature  and  Society,  by  Mrs.  AmeMa  S.  Barr. 

N  A  R;  July 
Lo'tdun  Architecture  nthe  Ninstenth  Oentuiy, 

E  R,  July 

L.ndoD— Plantagenet,  W.  Besant  on,  Harp. 
Aug 

Luthard*^.  Dr..  '     llfctions  of,  L  Q,  July 
Lyall,  Bdna,  Y  M.  Aug 

Maodooa'd,  Sir  John  A.,  L  H,  Aug ;  M.  J. 

Grif&n  on.  Black.  Aug 
MaeHalp,  Arclibishop  Jchn,  Rev.  F.  P.  Devine 

on,  D  R,  July 
MaAkinac  Fairy  Isle,  Dr.  W.  C.  Rlcla  ds  on, 

M  AH,  July 
Magee.   Arcbtishop,  Cjinoa  Miodjnnell  (U, 

G  W,  Aug 

Magic,  A  t  of,  by  Chevallier  Hermann,  N  A  R. 
July 

Magic  Lantern  as  an  Aid  In  Teaching,  by  C.  H. 

Bo  haortey,  PhotO  Q,  July 
Ma(;ic  Lanteru  Mtssijn,  Mr.  BUey  on,  Help. 

Aug 

M^ine  State,  N  E  M.  July 
Muinlnflr,  Card  i.al,  Interview*  d,  StP,  July 
On  the  Labour  Bnc^clical,  D  R,  July 
Marriace  and  the  Marriage  Laws : 
TheP'es  nt  Status  of  the  Divoroe  Question, 

by  Bev.  S.  W.  Dike,  Hom.  R.  July 
Marriage  and  Free  Thoughr,  F  R,  Aug 
The Myttery of ChristiauMv riage, by  Dr.  J.F. 
Loughlin.  ACQ,  July 


Melville  and  Leven  Memoirs,  E  R.  July 
Merao,  Margaret  Howitt  on,  G  W.  Aug 
Mineral  Le**es  and  Royalties,  B.  Taylor  on, 

Scot  R,  July 
Miracle* :  On  Certain  Ecolesiis  leal  Ml.acles, 

b^  Father  Ryder,  N  C.  Au< 
Mlsfeiuns  : 

Btshop  Bljth  and  tbe  Church  Missionary  S> 
ciety,  by  Bev.  Haskett  dinn  h.  N  H,  Aug 
M  raliry:  The  Moral  ty  of  Natious,  by  PxO^ 
W.R.  Sur.ey,  I.  JE.  Jul/ 
Vice  aud  Immuraliiy.  by  U.  W.  Black,  I.  J  E. 
July 

Morelh,  Giovanni,  Q  R,  July 

Adonis.  Wm.,  and  his  "News  fram  Nowhere," 

M.  Hewlett  on  (4  Materialist's  Par  ad  Is  ). 

Nat  R.  Aug 

Mugwump:  A  New  Variety,  by  D.  B.  Edtor, 

N  A  R.  July 
Muuic*pa1  Threat  in  National  Polllics,  J.  C. 

Adamt  ou.  N  E  M.  Ju  y 
Murray,  Juhn,  Publisher,  and  his  Friends.  Q  R, 

July ;  E  R,  July  i  Scot  R.  July ;  L  Q.  J uly 


Navies  :  The  Royal  and  Merchant  Navy  unrle  • 
Elizabeth,  M.  Oppeohtim  on.  E  H.  July 
Dis«ppeAriiig  Guus  for  BAltle-«hips,  W.  L. 

Clowes  ou,  U  S  M.  A  <g 
NavAl  Prize  iu  Wur,  Oaoi,  C.  Johnstone  c  n, 
J  S  M.  Aug 
Ne\  in,  John  W  i  liamson,  A  R.  July 
Nev^  Zealand.  G.  M.  Grant  ou.  Harp.  Aug 
Nlhiliots  in  Paiii,  J.  H.  iiusuy  ou,  Harp,  At  g 


0:a  Teataine-t  Study.  L  Q.  July 
Oli^haut.  LaureiiCe.  Scot.  R,  Julv 
Uxlord  Movement.  Ch.  Q,  July,  L  Q.  July 


Pagan  Epitaphs.  C,  Au/ 

Painter  s    "PAUce  of  Pleasure,"  by  J.  A. 

Symonds.  F  R.  Aug 
P<»rliamentary :  The  S.Silon  and  the  Govem- 

ment.  Black.  Aug.   The  Next  Parliament, 

by  E  iw.  Dicey.  N  C.  Aug.    The  Session  :  Its 

Domtsiic  Questions,  Nat  R.  Aug 
Pdu',  C  Kegan,  Auub  ographical,  M.  Aug 
Pau',  sr..  and  Seu«ci  :  A  Disputed  Corre- 
Hoondence,  by  H.  W.  Pre»tonaud  L.  Dodge, 

Sr.  Paul  &i!k  the  Roman  Liw,  by  W.  E.  Ball, 
C  R.  Aug 
Ptel.  S»r  Rooer\  QR,  July 
Penal  L\w8,  W.  S.  LUly  on.  D  R,  July 
P»ja*nicia.  Haw.ins^u's  History  t.f,  E  R.  Julv 
Puutogrii  hy.  see  also  Conten'suf  tne  Photo- 
graphic Quarterly 

Ph  nograpdy  iutne  VVhl  eMo.ntaini,  by  B. 
Wallace.  0.  Aug 
P.ccid.lly.  Andrew  Ling  on.  Scrlb.  Aug 
Pirates :     S<>me  Famous  Pirates,   by  Tighe 

Hopkin\  NatR,  Aug 
Placer,  Mining,  Jos.  P.  Reed  on.  Cos.  Aug 
Pbiu  .usand  hTs  Imi^ato  s,  Q  R,  July 
Pleasure  and  Pain.  Physical  BasIs  of,  by  H.  R. 

Marshall.  Mind.  July 
Plulocr^icy  ai  d  Snobbery  in  New  York,  B. 

Fa«cet.  on.  A,  July 
Poe,  Ed<ar  Allan.  Julian  Havrthome's  Adven- 
ture » Ith,  Llpp.  Aug 
PoliiiJans  as  Historians,  W  R.  Aug 
Population  :  The  Urdtid  Stiles  Census  and  th*» 
Coloured  Rtce,  by  Prts.  F.  A.  Walker,  F, 
July 

Por^Boy8l.  L  Q  July 

Po  tugal :  The  Fu'.uie  of  Portugal,  by  O.  Craw- 

furd,  F  R.  Aug 
Fos:al  Cor.gresi  of  Vi»nn»,  T  B,  Aug 
Prayer  Bo,k,  Original  Msnuscrtp^  of,  Ch  Q. 

July 

Pf  perfy,  Inheritance  of,  E.  T.  Elycu,  N  AR, 
July 

Pruvenoe  :  Jns.  Penntll on,  CM.  Aug. 
Psychology,  The  Problem  of,  by  E.  W.  Scrip- 
ture, Mind,  July 


Quakerism,  Revival  of,  W  R,  July. 


Bace  Problems  of  America  :  Unsolved  Southern 
Problem*,  by  Jos.  Cook.  0  D.  July.  The 
N  lero  Q  ustlon,  by  Prof.  W.  S.  Sea;  borough. 
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lUilwrnys : 

Soaae  BnglUh  Railway  Problems  of  the  Next 
Decade,  by  T.  0.  Faner,  Econ  J.  June 

Should  the  (government  Contiol  the  Rii'- 
ways  ?  by  C.  Wood  Davis,  A.  July 
Bawliuson,  Sir  Henry,  MlssK.  B.  Howartb  .  n. 

K  0,  July.    His  Uisto  y  uf  Fhoen'cia.  E  R. 

July 

Refugees  in  the  Bast  End, Rev.  Harry  Jonts  on, 

Sun  M,  Aug 
Revolutionary  Measures  and  N  glected  Crimes, 

Prof.  J.  R.  Buchanan  on.  A,  July 
Riders,  American,  Ool.  T.  A.  Dudge  on,  Harp 

Aug 

Rivier,  Prof.,  Portrait  of,  Jur  R  July 
Rousseau's  Ideal  Household,  oy  Mrs.  Andrew 

Lang;  Nat  R,  Aug. 
Royal  Society  of  Canada,  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Limb 

on,  M  A  H.  July 
Russia:      The   Pirsecutnl    Russian  Je^rr, 
0.  B.  R.  Kent  on,  Nat  R.  Ai>g 
Russian  Persecution,  C.  N.  Bar  nam  on,  W  R, 
Aug 

Jewish  Colonisation  and  the  Russian  Pern  cu- 
tfon,  by  Amuld  White  and  B.  B.  Lati  , 
New  Rm  Aug 


Sibbath  Light.  M.  Friidminn  on.  Jew  Q.  Ju'y 
St.  Cross,  and  the  Hospi  al  of  N«.ble  Poverty, 

Rev.  T.  B.  Willson  on,  Sun  H,  A*  g 
Sala.  a.  A..  Portraito  of,  Str,  July 
Scaitauini's  Piolegomenl  on  Dante,  Ch.  Q.  July 
Scheppler,  Louise,  Montycn  Prize  Ueroiu  -,  L. 

G.  %guin  on,  L  H,  Aug 
Schliemann's  Disoovtries  in  Hellss,  J.  L.  Bwell 

on,  N  E  M,  July 
Schopenhauer  on  Kmt,  by  W.  Ca!dwel^  Mind. 

JuUr 

Sepultuie  Among  the  Early  Christian*,  by  Mgr. 

Seton,  ACQ.  July 
Servsn  s:  Domestic  Service  in  En^dand,  by  M>S8 
B.  Faithful.  N  A  R.July.    From  the  Maid's 
Point  of  View,  New  R.,  Aug 
Shakespeare:  The   Sbakt^^e«rian  Bntour«g''. 
by   U.  P.  Horman.  Shake.  J'Hy.  Shake, 
speare  Sooifties  in  New  York,  Shake.  Ju'y. 
Child  Life  iu  Sliakespt are's  Piay#,  byM.  L. 
Grif&n.  Ir.  M,  Aug 
Sherman,  Qen.,  J  •s.  Cook  ru,  0  D,  July 

J.  C.  Ropes  oa,  A  M.  Aug 
Shipping  :  Bsfct  thruugli  the  Suez  Canal,  ty 


lior:ey  Roberts,  Mup.  Aug 
Smith,  Geo.  A<<am.  on  Ifthi^h,  by  B.  C.  M. 
Dougtai,  P  R  Ri  July 


Socialism,  see  also  uLder  Labour: 
The  O  d  B  onomy  and  the  New,  by  Prof.  W. 

Smart,  F  R,  Aug 
The  D  fflculties  ot  Indivldu&Usm,  by  Sydney 

Web 3.  Econ  J,  JuLe 
The  lodividual  aud  the  Sra'e.  E  R,  July 
Sticialism  and  Spirltiul  Progress,  by  Mias  V. 

D.  Soudder,  A  R,  July 
Social  Legislation  in  France,  Prcf.  C.  Gide  on, 
Econ  R,  July 
S.  xiU  and  i-aoee,  by  Norah  Griblle,  C  R,  Aug 
Sport :  Big  Game  in  Colorado,  by  B.  Ingersoll, 
0.  Aug 

Sports :  The  Degradation  of  British  Sports,  W. 

E.  Ho'^gson,  NatR,  Aug 
Stead,  W.  T.,  on  the  Citizenship  of  Women  and 

ihe  Sanctity  of  the  Home,  Help,  Aoff 
Strozii,  The,  and  Their  Mother,  Hutn  Zlmmern 

on.  L  H,  Aug 
Sun  8  Song,  Prof.  C.  S.  Smith  on,  A  R.  July 
Swimming  Animals,  R.  Lydekker  on,  K,  Aug 
Switzerland  :  Six  Centuries  nt  Self-government, 
W.  D.  MoCrackan  on,  A  M.  Aug 

Swits  and  American   Ins.itutions,  W.  D. 
McCraokan  on.  A,  July 

Tait,  Archbishop,  Long,  Aug 

Talleyrand  Memoirs  QR,  July ;  E  R.  July 

Taxation  through  Monopoly,  by  If  rot,  C.  F. 

Bastable,  Econ  J.  Jane 
Tensyaon,  Lord, 

Co  I  he  Study  of  Tennyion,  by  H.  Van  Dyke, 
CM,  Aug 

His  LInooTnshire  Farmers,  J.  J.  Davies  on, 
W  R,  Aug 

Tewketkbury  Abbey,  Dean  Spf^nce  on,  E  I,  Aug 

Rev.  A.  M.  Nickalk  on,  K  0.  Aug 
Thackeray's  Portraiis  of  Hims  If,  G,  S.  L.iyard 

on,  Mur.  Aug 
Theosophy  snd  the  Lsw  of  Population,  by  Mrs. 

Annie  Batanr,  Luc.  July 
Thoreau  and  His  Biogr  phers,  Llpp.  Aug 
T  louHht  and  Lmguage,  Prof.  Max  Miiller  on. 

Mon.  July 

Tolstoi,  Count-,  A%  a  Reformer,  by  J.  H.  Wor- 
cester, jr.,  P  R  R,  July 

Tonquin:  The  French  in  Tonquln,  by  Lord 
Lamington,  N  C,  Aug 

T'airps,  American,  J.  Flynfc  on,  C  R.  Aug 

Triple  All.ance,  Flea  f  jr,  by  Karl  Biiiid,  Nat  R, 
Aug 

Turkey:  The  Admin'stralion  of  Justice  in  the 

Levant,  JUP  R.  July 
Tyraiiny  i  t  All  the  Pe:ple,  by  Rev.  F.  Bellamy, 


Unearned  Increment,  L  Q.  JuTy 

United  States :  The  Uctoim  of  >  he  Senate,  W.  P. 
Garrison  on.  A  M,  Aug.  The  McKinley  Tariff., 
Prof.  F.  W.  Taussig,  Econ  J.  June.  The 
United  States  and  Silver,  by  C.  S.  Fahrehild. 
F,  July.  The  Operation  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Law,  by  A.  F.  Walker,  F,  July. 
The  Census,  see  under  Population.  The  Fai- 
mers'  DUcontent,  by  L  L.  Polk,  N  A  R.  JuIt.. 
The  Farmer  on  Top,  by  E.  Wiman,  NAR.  Ju'w 

Univtrsities:    The   Johns    Hopkins  Univer- 
sif  y,  by  D.  0.  Gllman,  Cos,  Aug 
Bnglish  Universities  and  Collt-gts,  by  E.  A. 
Freeman.  NAR.  July 

Unknown.  The.  by  C.  F<ammarion.  A.  July 

Uzds.  Ducal  Town  of,  T.  A.  Jauvier  on,  Cos» 
Aug 

Village  Community,  Destruction  of.  Prof.  W. 

J.  Ashley  on,  Econ  R.  July 
Vine,  Sir  J.  R.  Somers,  Tin,  Aug 
Vif-kinia's  Natural  B.idge,  K.  L.  Panons  on. 

N  EM,  July 

War  Office :  C Jnfuslon  Worse  Confounded,  hp 

Gen.  Sir  Geo.  Chesney,  N  C,  Aug 
WaUon,  William,  a  New  Poet,  by  Grant  Allen. 

F  R.  Aug 

Welfare,  Principle  of.  Prof.  H.  Hoffding  or,. 
Mon,  July 

Westminster  Abbey,  A.  B.  S.r^et  on,  Mac,  Aua 
Whl  man,  Walt.  Biithday  of.  by  H.  L.  TiauoeL 
Lipp,  Aug 

Wnittier,  J.  G..  G.  Crutch'ev  on,  M  N  C.  July 
Wiiloughby,  BliZAt)tih,  Ed.  Waiford  on,  Q  0  K 
Aug 

Windthors*.  Dr.  L.,  Mg-.  Schroeder  on,  ACQ, 

July 
Women  t  » 
TtadetUiiioniftm  among  Women  in  Irtland» 

by  H.  Abraham.  D  R,  July 
The  Woman's  Press  Club  of  New  York  City,. 

Fanny  A  Mathews  on,  Cos.  Aug 
St.  Pam  and  His  Lady  Helps,  by  Mrs.  Jamra 

Martin.  Sun  M,  Aug 
Domtstio  Seivoe  in  England,  by  MUs  B. 
Fa  thfull,  NAR,  Julv ;  '>nd  trom'the  Maid'S' 
Point  of  View,  New  R,  Aug 
Wood,  Rev.  J.  G.,  Field  NaluralUt,  L  Q,  July 

Yachting : 

The  New  Yachling.  by  Sir  M.  Mackenzie.  F  R,. 
Aug 

Yacht  CluU  of  the  B^st,  Cipt.  A.  J.  KeLcaly 
on,  0»  Aug. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Those  who  think  that  the  welcome  ex- 


The  Peace-  many  times  in  the  last 

keeper    month  even  the  most  vehement  Busso- 

of  Europe,  phobe  in  Europe  must  have  thanked  God 
for  the  Tzar  of  Russia.  The  events  of  the  past  six 
weeks  have  brought  home  to  the  dullest  mind  the 
fact  that  the  peace  of  the  world  lies 
in  the  hand  of  Alexander  III. ;  and 
fortunately  it  could  not  be  intrusted 
to  safer  keeping.  The  extraordinary 
demonstrations  of  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  officers  of  the  French  fleet 
have  been  received  at  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow  would  have  been 
serious  indeed,  were  it  not  that  the 
policy  of  Russia  is  directed  by  a 
strong  and  silent  sovereign  who  re- 
cognises simply,  but  in  all  sincerity, 
that  he  is  called  by  Grod  to  main- 
tain peace  in  Europe.  Imagine 
John  Bright  on  the  Russian  throne, 
and  you  can  understand  something 
of  the  determination  with  which 
Alexander  III.  discharges  his  ap- 
pointed task  as  peace-keeper  of  the 
Continent.  Much  as  we  may  deplore 
the  persecuting  policy  by  which  M, 
PobedonestzeflT  has  disgraced  the 
present  reign,  neither  the  May  laws 
against  the  Jews,  nor  the  attempted 
€uppressi(Mi  of  the  Protestant  Revival, 
should  for  a  moment  blind  us  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  an  incalculable  benefit 
to  Europe  that  the  power  of  vetoing 
war  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  man 
who  perhaps,  of  all  others,  is  most 
resolute  for  peace.  If  the  young 
l^icholas  sat  on  the  throne  of  his 
father,  the  peace  of  Europe  would 
not  be  worth  six  months'  purchase. 


THB 


DAKOB  ABOUND  THB  NBW 

TREE  OF  FREEDOM. 
A    MIXED  COMPANY. 
From  Kladderadatschf  August  9, 1891. 


Visit  of  the 

British  tended  to  the  French  Fleet  by  the  Emperor 
Cnmstadt  "^^^^^  ^  disposition  on  his  part  to  en- 
courage the  war  which  is  the  recognised 
end  of  all  Erench  policy,  will  be  undeceived  when  they 
see  the  same  welcome  extended  next 
year  to  the  British  fleet  in  Russian 
waters.  Such  a  visit  is  quite  in  the 
natural  order  of  events.  It  is  more 
than  thirty  years  since  the  combined 
French  and  British  Fleets  visited  the 
Russian  seaboard  lq  the  Baltic  and  the 
Black  Sea,  not  in  peace,  but  in  war. 
Our  old  ally  in  the  Crimean  cam- 
paign has  now  made  a  friendly  naval 
visit  to  our  ancient  foe,  and  all 
Europe  has  witnessed  the  hearty 
warmth  of  the  welcome  which  they 
have  received.  When  our  fleet  next 
year  follows  the  example  set  by 
Admiral  Gervais,  there  will  be  less 
fanfaronade,  but  the  Tzar  will  be  even 
better  pleased  to  welcome  his  naval 
guests.  If,  by  a  little  judicious  com- 
mon sense  directed  to  the  utilisation 
of  our  resources  in  Royal  personages, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  could  take 
advantage  of  the  occasion  to  pay  a 
visit  with  his  wife  and  eldest  son  to 
his  Imperial  brother-in-law,  a  new,  a 
significant,  and  a  very  valuable  illus- 
tration would  be  afforded  the  world 
of  the  healing  of  the  old  feuds  of 
bygone  wars,  and  the  sincere  deter- 
mination of  both  Empires  to  support 
each  other  in  maintaining  the  peace 
of  the  world.  Such  a  programme 
would  be  received  with  enthusiasm 
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practical  method  of  utilising  the  Heir- Apparent  as 

agreeable  to  the  Prince  as  it  would  be  advantageous 

to  the  nation. 

Every  one  is    delighted  that  France 

TheDrearas  g^ould  be  humoured.     She  has  sulked 
ofFrance.       ,        .      ,  .      i  i 

so  long  in  the  corner,  eatmg  her  heart 

out  in  sullen  discontent,  that  for  sheer  sympathy  and 
compassion  it  is  well  that  she  should  be  warmly 
welcomed  when  she  once  more  ventures  out  into  the 
society  of  her  equals.  As  she  can  never  again  have  the 
reality  of  that  power  which  she  so  misused  in  the  past, 
we  are  all  only  too  glad  to  allow  her  the  consola- 
tion of  its  semblance.  But  of  course  it  is  only  a 
semblance.  The  French  Foreign  Office,  whatever 
amicable  arrangement  they  may  have  effected  for 
mutual  support  in  China,  is  under  no  mistake  as  to 
the  absurdity  of  the  popular  delusion  that  France  has 
an  ally  in  Russia  for  the  furtherance  of  her  aggressive 
designs  on  Germany.  There  is  no  Government  in 
Europe  outside  the  Triple  Alliance  that  would  offer  a 
more  stem  and  effective  opposition  to  any  attempt 
to  recover  the  lost  provinces  than  that  of  Russia* 
France  is  tranquil,  and  professes  to  desire  peace' 
Therefore  the  Tzar  extends  a  cordial  greeting  to 
his  eff'usive  visitors.  But  let  France  propose  to 
make  war,  and  she  will  be  very  rudely  awakened  from 
her  fool's  paradise.  The  Tzar,  no  doubt,  thinks  that 
France  is  all  the  more  easily  kept  in  hand  if  she  is 
humoured  a  little.  Therein  he  is  right.  And  in  this 
matter  the  British  Government  is  of  the  same 
opinion.  The  extraordinary  demonstrations  at 
Quebec,  where  our  French  Canadian  subjects  accorded 
to  a  French  squadron  as  warm  and  enthusiastic  a 
welcome  as  that  which  Admiral  Gervais  received  at 
St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  meant  just  about  as 
much  or  as  Httle.  To  listen  to  the  speeches  in  Quebec, 
people  would  imagine  that  the  French  Republic  ex- 
pected to  hoist  the  tricolour  once  more  upon  the 
heights  of  Abraham.  But  of  course  that  is  just  as 
ridiculous  as  the  notion  that  Alexander  III.  will  for 
a  moment  encourage  any  attempt  to  recapture  Alsace 
and  Lorraine. 

The   cordial  welcome  extended  to  the 

The  Frencn  _       ,  ^ 
Fleet  at    French  fleet  at  Portsmouth  last  month 

Portsmouth.  excellent  illustration  of  democratic 

diplomacy  and  popular  tact.  There  is  not  an 
officer  in  the  British  Navy  who  is  not  trained 
from  his  childhood  to  regard  the  French  as  the 
only  enemy  to  be  feared  on  the  high  seas.  No 
other  Power  possesses  a  navy  worth  speaking  of. 
If  the  French  Navy  did  not  exist  we  might  dis- 
mantle more  than  half  our  ironclads.  France  is  the 
only  Power  that  can  invade  us,  and  the  French  fleet 


is  therefore  the  natural,  necessary,  and  habitual 
standard  of  comparison  to  which  we  adjust  our  naval 
estimates.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
be  civil  to  our  neighbours  when  they  pay  an  afternoon 
call ;  and  we  were  so  civil  that  some  people  in  France 
seem  to  have  lost  their  heads  a  little.  Portsmouth 
tricked,  itself  out  with  flags,  and  banquetted  its 
iTsitors  with  princely  hospitality.  The  crowd  sang 
the  Marseillaise ;  the  Municipality  made  itself  the 
host  of  the  officers  and  men  j  the  Admiralty 
opened  the  Dockyard  to  their  inspection ;  the  Queen 
reviewed  the  fleet,  and  gave  a  Royal  reception  to  its 
commanders  ;  and  on  the  strength  of  this  French 
newspapers  declare  exultantly  that  England  has 
detached  herself  from  the  Triple  Alliance, 
whereat  there  is  much  huzzaing  and  newspaper 
rhetoric.  This  is  all  as  the  mere  foam  of  champagne. 
As  England  was  never  attached  to  the  Triple 
Alliance,  she  cannot  be  detached  from  it.  But 
England  has  not  varied,  and  will  not  vary,  a  hair- 
breadth from  her  declared  policy  of  offering  a  steady 
and  unflinching  opposition  to  any  and  every  Power 
which  seeks  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe.  Therein 
England  and  Russia  are  as  one.  Their^s  is  the  real 
peace  alliance,  which  holds  the  balance  between  the 
Triple  Alliance  on  the  one  side  and  France  on  the 
other.  So  long  as  England  and  Russia  hold  together 
there  will  be  no  war. 

France  '^^^  English  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  has 
England,-  been  paying  visits  to  French  ports  in 
and  Egypt.  ^y^Q  South,  for  nowadays  our  international 
courtesies  are  all  naval ;  President  Carnot  is  expected 
in  England  as  a  guest  of  the  Queen — to  be  followed, 
let  us  hope  before  very  long,  by  the  President  of  the 
American  Republic ;  and  if  dinners  and  general  jun- 
keting can  consoHdate  peace,  the  nations  need  have 
no  fear  of  war.  But  as  M.  de  Blowitz  tells  us  in  the 
remarkable  article  summarised  elsewhere,  the  tran- 
quillity of  Eastern  Europe  hangs  on  the  life  of  Francis 
Joseph  of  Austria-Hungary  ;  and  there  has  been  an 
ominous  reminder  last  month,  in  the  shape  of 
Turkish  representations,  that  France  has  not  yet 
reconciled  herself  to  our  position  in  Egypt.  The 
Turkish  Government  is  believed  to  be  meditating 
trouble  at  Cairo.  Rumours  are  rife  that  the  Khedive 
is  to  be  marked  down  for  deposition  ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  after  next  General  Election  the  French 
will  try  what  intrigue,  and  possibly  menace,  can  do 
to  bundle  us  out  of  Egypt.  They  are  defeating  their* 
own  game  if  they  threaten  the  stability  of  the 
Khedivial  throne.  We  went  there  to  establish  it  on 
firm  foundations.  We  shall  stay  there  till  our  task 
is  done.    If  we  are  asked  when  that  will  be,  we 
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answer,  the  day  after  France  and  her  allies  at  Con- 
stantinople and  Cairo  cease  to  menace  our  Egyptian 
edifice  with  destruction. 

The  Outlook  '^^^  little  King  of  Servia  has  made  his 
In  Eastern  much-talked-of  tour.  He  has  visited  the 
Europe.  ^zar  in  the  capital  of  Russia,  and  he 
is  now  back  at  Belgrade.  The  only  sovereign  whom 
he  omitted  to  visit  on  his  route  was  his  own  mother, 
the  unhappy  Nathalie.  The  Servian  Government  has 
annulled  the  concession  by  which  an  English  firm  was 
to  have  made  the  little  Kingdom  independent  of 
Austria-Hungary  by  curing  the  pork  which  is  at  pre- 
sent unsaleable  exceptingby  leave  of  the  Magyars.  The 
inability  of  the  Turks  to  pay  their  war  indemnity  to 


ALEXANDER,  THE  BOY  KINO  OF  SBBVIA. 

Rilssia  is  said  to  have  led  the  latter  to  suggest  the 
cession  of  a  little  additional  territory  to  Servia  and 
Montenegro.  St.  Petersburg  and  Constantinople 
have  also  beon  at  loggerheads  about  the  passage  of  a 
Russian  troopship  through  the  Bosphorus — which, 
by  the  by,  a  French  engineer  is  proposing 
to  bridge.  The  Bulgarians  have  got  their 
Prince  back  again,  and  are  rejoicing  in  the 
eloquent  tribute  paid  them  by  Lord  Salisbury  at  the 
Mansion  House.  It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of 
diplomacy  that  a  Prime  Minister  can  laud  to  the 
akies  the  conduct  of  a  State  which  he  cannot  offi- 
cially recognise.    Princess  Vacaresca's  love  affiair  in 


Roumania  has  been  rudely  nipped  in  the  bud,  and 
Carmen  Sylva,  in  consequence,  is  feeling  somewhat 
ill.  There  are  a  few  indications  of  unrest  on  the  part 
of  the  Grerman  Emperor  at  the  fuss  which  the  French 
are  making  about  their  return  to  European  society ; 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  remember  that  silence  is 
golden,  and  that  the  less  he  says  the  sooner  French 
effervescence  will  subside. 

Our  Naval  Manoeuvres  have  resulted 
IfoncBums.  creating  grave  doubts  as  to  the  efficacy 
aUke  of  the  torpedo  and  the  defensive 
^  getting  provided  against  torpedo  attack.  Even  in 
peace  manoeuvres,  when  no  hail  of  shot  and  shell 
is  rattling  upon  the  torpedo  boat  in  the  terrible 
2 1  minutes  during  which  it  traverses  the  danger 
zone — which  extends  from  2,400  yards  range  to  within 
400  yards  of  the  ship  where  it  launches  its  missile — 
success  in  firing  a  torpedo  demands  such  extraordinary 
self-possession  and  precision  that  out  of  eight 
torpedoes  discharged  only  one  struck  its  mark.  Of 
the  others,  one  struck  the  wrong  ship,  three  did  not  act 
at  all,  and  the  rest  were  of  no  use.  If  this  was  the  case 
in  peace,  what  chance  is  there  that  torpedoists  under 
fire  would  be  more  successful  ?  The  torpedo  netting 
cannot  be  laid  down  or  taken  up  in  less  than  half 
hour.  When  the  ships  have  their  crinoline  on  they 
are  practically  unable  to  manoeuvre,  and  would  be 
almost  hors  de  combat  before  they  could  make  ready 
for  aotion.  The  half  hour  necessary  for  taking  up 
the  netting  would  place  them  at  a  sore  disadvantage 
Then,  again,  there  is  grave  doubt  whether  the  new 
Whitehead,  when  armed  with  a  cutting  knife,  could 
not  dash  through  the  netting,  and  even  if  that  were 
a  failure  the  explosion  of  a  torpedo  outside  would 
open  the  way  for  others  to  follow.  Seeing  that  the 
introduction  of  smokeless  powder  will  next  year  give  a 
great  advantage  to  the  ironclads  in  repelling  their 
assailants,  the  probability  seems  to  be  considerable 
that  the  crinoline  will  be  discarded  in  naval  warfare. 

When  ironclads,  crammed  with  the  dead* 
BernhM*dt  ^^^^^  explosives  and  arms  of  precision,  in 
as  a  Political  Northern  Europe  and  America  are  dis- 
Factor,    charging  the    duties    of  international 
courtesy,  the  French  are  employing  at  the  Antipodes  a 
very  diffi3rent  emissary.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  the  actress, 
whose  reception  in  Australia  throws  that  of  Admiral 
Gervaise  at  St.  Petersburg  into  the  shade,  has  been 
acclaimed  as  an  invaluable  representative  of  French 
interests.    A  Frenchman,  writing  from  Melbourne^ 
takes  this  point  of  view  in  a  letter  which  is  useful  if 
only  as  calling  attention  to  the  possibility  of  a  serious, 
danger  from  another  quarter  : — 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  good  a  journey  like  that  of 
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fiarah  does  here.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Australians,  France 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist.  The  fact  is  that  we  are^ver- 
run  with  Germans  and  with  Grerman  goods.  That  fact,  if 
it  be  a  fact,  will  probably  do  more  to  arrest  the  nonsense 
talked  about  cutting  the  painter  "  than  any  number  of 
eermons  in  the  press  and  elsewhere  about  loyalty  to  the 
old  country.  Australia  is  gradually  being  surrounded  by 
German  colonies.  There  are  several  Germans  in  our 
Parliament,  and  the  most  serious  part  of  the  business  is 
that  Germany  is  now  turning  her  attention  to  the  western 
ooast — that  is  to  say,  Perth — ^which  is  the  most  thinly 
peopled  and  perhaps  the  richest  colony  from  the  agricul- 
tunJ  point  of  view.  The  Grermans  have  just  arranged 
for  making  a  railway,  over  300  miles  long,  through  the 
centre  of  the  richest  district,  with  the  Government  of 
Western  Australia.  Crermany  is  doing  all  she  can  to 
direct  the  stream  of  German  emigration  upon  Australia, 
about  600  Grermans  coming  over  every  month  by  the 
Nittional  line  of  steamers,  if  this  goes  on,  they  will  soon 
acquire  a  marked  preponderance. 

The  End  of  ^^^^^^  World  has  been  using  its 

the  War  navies  for  peace  manoeuvres  and  inter- 
In  ChilL  iiational  picnicing,  in  the  New  World  war 
has  been  going  on  in  grim  earnest.  Last  month  the 
Congressionalists  of  Chili  seem  to  have  decided  that 
the  hour  had  come  for  a  decisive  dash  on  Valparaiso, 
the  capital  and  stronghold  of  the  Dictator  Balmaceda. 
The  arrival  of  the  two  ironclad  cruisers  expected 
from  Europe  would  have  enabled  the  Dictator  to 
contend  on  more  even  terms  with  the  Congressionalists 
on  the  element  where  they  at  present  are  supreme. 
An  attempt  was  therefore  made  to  force  a  decisive 
battle  before  the  ships  arrived.  Valparaiso,  defended 
by  heavily  armed  forts,  was  invulnerable  against 
direct  naval  attack.  The  Congressionalists  landed 
every  available  fighting  man  at  their  disposal  at 
Concon  on  21st  August,  about  ten  miles  north  of 
Valparaiso.  They  were  attacked  by  the  Dictator 
on  the  22nd.  There  was  fierce  fighting,  20,000  men 
being  engaged  on  each  side.  The  Dictator  had  the 
worst  of  it.  He  was  dislodged  from  his  position,  and 
driven  backward  upon  the  city.  Then  he  rallied  his 
shattered  forces  under  cover  of  the  fire  of  his  forts, 
and  made  a  last  stand  at  Pladllo  on  the  28th.  The 
carnage  is  said  to  have  been  frightful.  Both  his 
generals  were  killed.  Very  little  quarter  was  asked 
or  granted.  The  combatants  fought  with  cold  steel 
face  to  face,  and  three  thousand  are  said  to  have 
fallen.  Balmaceda's  last  public  act  was  to  send  a 
telegram  to  Europe  saying  that  he  had  gained  a 
complete  victory,  the  whole  of  the  Congressional 
forces  having  surrendered  to  escape  utter  annihila- 
tion. Hardly  had  the  telegram  been  printed  in  our 
newspapers  before  the  final  blow  was  delivered  which 
shattered  his  cause  into  irretrievable  ruin.  The 
Miinnlicher  magaadne  rifle,  like  the  Chassepott  on  a 
famous  occasion,  did  woliders.  Balmaceda's  troops 
fled  into  the  city,  which  was  at  once  handed  over  to 
the  foreign  Admirals  in  the  harbour,  who  in  turn 
handed  it  over  to  the  conquerors;  Santiago  soon 
after  capitulated  ;  and  Balmaiceda,  a  hopeless  fugitive, 
was  believed  to  have  endeavoured  to  cross  the  Andes 
in  mid-winter.  If  taken  he  will  be  shot.  He  deserves 


to  be  hanged.  Thus  ends  the  Civil  War  in  Chili  By 
some  miracle  the  foreign  warships  have  escaped  being 
involved  in  the  fighting,  although  on  one  occasion  the 
captain  of  the  Warspite  is  reputed  to  have  threatened 
to  bombard  Valparaiso  to  punish  a  shot  fired  at  one 
of  his  boats.  There  is  little  hope  for  these  South 
American  Republics  until  they  pass  under  the  joint 
tutelage  of  England  and  the  United  States — a  con^ 
summation  that  may  be  nearer  than  some  suppose. 

Amepiean  ""^^  United  States  of  America,  as  may  be 
Foreign  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  illustrated  article 
Policy.  Sandwich  Islands  which  I  publish 

elsewhere,  have  decided  definitely  not  to  aUow  Pearl 
Harbour  to  slip  from  their  grasp.  Pearl  Harbour 
will  be,  in  their  hands,  the  Malta  of  the  Pacific.  They 
concluded  last  month  a  Reciprocity  Treaty  with 
Spain  which  gives  them  virtual  possession  of  Cuba 
for  aU  commercial  purposes.  Hayti  will  sooner  or 
later  come  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  In  Beh- 
ring's  Sea  British  and  American  gunboats  are 
enforcing  a  close  time  for  the  seals.  At  any  moment 
a  joint  intervention  may  be  precipitated  in  ChilL 
Every  additional  warship  that  floats  the  star-spangled 
banner  at  her  peak  increases  the  urgency  of  the 
establishment  of  a  good  understanding  that  may 
hereafter  ripen  into  a  good  working  and,  if  need  be, 
a  fighting  alliance  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
English-speaking  race  in  the  Western  hemisphere. 
The  suggestion  no  doubt  will  scare  the  older  people 
both  in  the  Empire  and  the  Republic.  But  nothing 
would  excite  so  much  enthusiasm  among  the  younger 
men  than  such  a  practical  mode  of  healing  the  breach 
that  has  existed  since  the  days  of  George  III. 

At  present,  however,  the  Americans  are 
^'irade?*  not  thinking  of  political  or  naval  supre- 
macy so  much  as  of  the  commercial 
ascendency  which  Nature  this  year  seems  to  be 
offering  them  with  both  hands.  A  veritable  famine 
has  smitten  the  quondam  granary  of  Europe. 
Russia,  confronted  with  absolute  lack  of  bread  for  her 
teeming  millions  of  peasants,  has  forbidden  the  export 
of  rye,  and  turns  anxiously  westwardforsome  substitute 
for  her  failing  crops.  Germany,  deprived  of  her  usual 
supply  from  Russia,  looks  also 'across  the  Atlantic  for 
breadstufis.  Here  in  England  the  summer  has  been 
unusually  wet.  In  India  a  drought,  happOy  not 
so  severe  as  at  one  time  seemed  probable,  threatens 
to  deprive  millions  of  their  scantysubsistence.  America 
teems  with  plenty,  and  her  ingenious  sons  have  dis- 
covered how  to  make  it  rain  to  order  by  successive 
explosions  of  dynamite.  Even  without  this,  an 
unusually  bountiful  harvest  enables  her  to  offer 
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the  surplus  of  her  fields  to  the  other  hemisphere.  It 
is  calculated  that  150,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  will 
<;ro8S  the  Atlantic  this  autumn.  The  American  farmer 
rejoices  that  at  last  he  is  about  to  escape  from  his 
cliMculties.  In  this  prosperity  Manitoba  and  the 
Canadian  North-West  will  have  their  full  share. 
But  for  the  harvest  of  the  New  World,  the  Old  World 
this  year  would  stand  a  great  chance  of  starving. 

How  the  Old  Meanwhile,  the  dread  of  famine  does  not 
World  appal  the  imagination  of  men.  In  the 
takes  It  Qj  J  World  things  go  on  much  the  same. 
With  actual  starvation  established  in  Southern 
Russia,  M.  Pobedonetzeff  has  been  holding  a  general 
council  of  war  of  the  Holy  Oithodox  Church  at 
JSIoscow,  which  has  decided  that  energetic  measures 


THE     HOLY  COAT"  AT  TREVES. 


must  be  taken  in  order  to  extirpate  the  Stundist 
heresy.  That  is  to  say,  this  infatuated  Laud 
of  the  nineteenth  century  seizes  the  moment  when 
Hussia  is  overtaken  by  famine  to  inaugurate  a  per- 
■secution  of  the  pioim  men  and  women  who,  in  the 
(midst  of  the  tribulations  of  this  life,  have  found 
•consolation  in  spiritual  Christianity.  The  exodus  of 
iihe  Jews  goes  on.  Pobedonetzeflf-Pharaoh  hardens 
his  heart,  and  the  plagues  will  not  fail  to  follow. 
An  International  Labour  Conference  at  Brussels 
developed  into  a  Socialist  Congress  proclaiming  war 
against  Capitalism.  The  pilgrim  season  has  set  in  at 
Lourdes  with  the  customary  miracles ;  and  at  Treves, 
in  the  centre  of  sceptical  Germany,  a  million  devout 
peasants  are  passing  in  endless  procession  thix)ugh  the 
<])athedral  to  gaze  in  adoring  homage  upon  the  shreds 
und  tatters  of  the  Holy  Coat,  for  which  they  believe, 
nineteen  centuries  ago,  the  Roman  soldiers  cast  lots 
At  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  "  'Tis  a  strange  world,  my 
masters ! " 


MP.  DUIon         liberation  of  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  W 
^IrRrten^'  O'Brien,  on  the  completion  of  their  term 
of  imprisonment,  has  added  two  formidable 
adversaries  to  the  array  of  Mr.  Pameirs  opponents. 
They  have  made  several  speeches  since  their  release 
(to  which  ]Mr.  Pamell  has  replied),  which,  although 
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iinsatisfactoiy  enough  as  explanations  of  their 
wobbling  when  Mr.  Pamell  was  deposed,  are  quite 
clear  and  explicit  as  to  their  determination  to  offer 
the  would-be  dictator  of  Ireland  an  uncompromising 
opposition.  The  Freeman^a  Journal  has  deserted  Mr. 
Pamell,  and  now  the  only  hope  of  the  enemy  is  to 
enlist  the  old  prejudice  against  Catholicism  and  priest- 
craft in  support  of  the  cause  of  the  co-respondent. 
Considering  that  the  Roman  priesthood  reluctantly 
followed  the  lead  of  the  English  Nonconformists  in  the 
matter,  the  attempt  is  more  than  usually  disreputable. 
So  far  from  the  discomfiture  of  Mr.  Pamell  being  a 
proof  of  sacerdotal  despotism,  his  triumph  would  have 
been  a  demonstration  that  the  elementary  moral 
principles  which  Churches  exist  to  teach  had  as  little 
hold  upon  the  Irish  people  as  they  have  upon  those 
supporters  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  who  admit  that  he  is 
an  adulterer  and  a  perjured  liar  but  who  still  main- 
tain that  he  is  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  make  laws 
for  a  Christian  land. 

At  home  the  chief  political  interest  has 
Elections  ^^^^^ed  in  two  by-elections  and  two  of 
Mr.  Balfour's  speeches.  The  by-elec- 
tions took  place  in  Walsall,  where  the  Liberal 
majority  of  1,677  in  1885  was  reduced  to  539,  and  in 
Lewisham,  where  the  Tory  majority  of  2,125  in  1885 
was  decreased  to  1,693.  Walsall  was  not  contested 
in  1886.  In  Lewisham  in  that  year  the  Tory 
majority  was  2,151.  Neither  of  these  constituencies 
show  that  reversion  to  the  figures  of  1885  which  is 
the  general  rule  throughout  the  country.  In  the 
case  of  Walsall  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
borough  was  not  contested  in  1886.  In  the  case  of 
Lewisham  the  Liberals  polled  closely  up  to  their 
figures  in  1885,  but  the  Unionists  gained  among  the 
new  voters.  So  far  as  these  elections  go,  they  justify 
a  calculation  that  the  Liberal  majority  in  the  next 
Parliament  will  be  nearer  100  than  150.  But  that  is 
an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  significance  of  a 
couple  of  elections  which  run  counter  to  the  uniform 
results  of  all  recent  contests. 

Up  Mr.  Balfour,  who  six  weeks  since  was 
Balfour's  the  popular  idol  of  the  Unionist  party,  is 
Evolution.  u  suspect,"  and  for  the  last  month  has 
been  the  mark  for  more  censure  in  the  Tory  press 
than  any  other  statesman  in  the  Empire,  not  excepting 
Mr.  Pamell.  The  cause  for  this  extraordinary  eclipse 
is  to  be  found  in  the  exceedingly  frank  and  candid 


speech  which  he  made  at  Plymouth  on  August  10th, . 
when  he  proclaimed  his  intention  to  establish  County 
Councils  in  Ireland  next  year.  These  Councils  are  • 
not  to  control  the  police,  but  they  are  to  control  the 
local  taxation,  and  succeed  to  the  powers  of  the  exist- 
ing county  authorities*  who  are  almost  exclusively  land- 
lords. Mn  Balfour  is  not  sanguine,  but  he  sees  the 
necessity  for  doing  something  to  give  his  Irish 
children  practical  training  in  the  responsible  duties 
of  administration ;  and  being  bold  and  resolute,  and 
withal,  if  it  may  be  whispered,  somewhat  under  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  these  matters,  the 
experiment  is  to  be  made.  Hence  a  great  hulla- 
baloo in  the  Unionist  ranks,  not  altogther  with- 
out cause.  Nor  was  that  hubbub  in  the  least 
allayed  because  of  the  hint  that  there  is  to  be 
some  measure  of  minority  representation.  Mr. 
Balfoiu*'s  proposed  Bill  for  the  further  disestab- 
lishment of  the  English  garrison  in  Ireland  is  scouted 
as  a  wanton  concession  to  Kadicalism,  and  it  would 
not  be  in  the  least  surprising  if  the  Bill  were 
smothered  in  the  Lords.  The  Second  Chamber  seems  • 
to  have  been  created  for  the  express  purpose  of 
making  the  government  of  Ireland  by  England  im- 
possible. Mr.  Forster  discovered  this  in  1880 ;  Mr. 
Balfour  may  find  it  out  in  1892. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Raikes,  at  the  compara- 
Mr.  Raikes.  tively  early  age  of  fifty-three,  removes  one 
of  the  most  unlucky  Postmasters-General, 
and  creates  a  vacancy  which  can  hardly  be  filled  by  a 
Minister  less  in  sympathy  with  the  determination  of 
the  country  to  make  the  Post  Office  the  ready 
handmaid  rather  than  the  surly  tax-collector 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Baikes  might,  if  he  had 
been  resolute  in  favour  of  refonn,  instead  of 
being  obstinate  in  defence  of  departmental 
traditions,  have  signalised  his  office  by  establishing 
penny  postage  throughout  the  English-speaking  realm. 
Instead  of  doing  this,  he  marred  a  great  opportunity 
by  a  peddling  twopenny-halfpenny  arrangement, 
for  which  he  received  no  thanks,  and  which  merely 
placed  our  colonies  on  the  same  level  as  foreign 
countries.  He  was  a  painstaking  man  according  to 
his  lights,  but  wooden  and  devoid  of  the  imagination 
which  is  indi^nsable  to  all  really  great  administrators. 
His  successor  will  have  an  opportunity  of  adding  a 
really  popular  plank  to  the  electoral  programme  of 
his  party  by  establishing  penny  postage  throughout 
the  English-speaking  lands,  and  by  levelling  up  the 
British  Post  Office  to  the  American  standard  in  the 
distribution  of  all  newspapers  and  periodicals.  In 
these  respects  the  British  Post  Office  should  be  the; 
leader  and  not  the  laggard  of  the  world. 
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August  has  been  a  great  month  for 
CoDfirress  of  congresses.  Geography,  science,  and 
Health,  j^ygj^j^^  h&ve  all  held  their  public  par- 
liaments, and  the  Times  has  published  an  encyclo- 
paedic mass  of  printed  matter  which  not  one  reader 
in  a  hundred  perused,  or  one  in  ten  thousand 
remembered.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  presided  at 
the  Hygienic  Congress,  summed  up  the  gist  of  all 


CAPT    9m  DOrOLA=?  O ALTON. 
From  a  photograph  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Melhuish. 

sanitary  teaching  in  the  pregnant  question :  "  We 

read  of  preventable  diseases.    If  preventable,  why 

are    they    not    prevented?"      The   answer,  of 

course,  is  only  too  obvious.     It  is  possible  even 

to  buy  health  too  dear,  and  even  if  we  could 

afford  to  pay  for  it  in  cash,  we  could  not  afford  to 

sacrifice  the  liberty  of  all  in  order  to  save  a  few  from 

the  inconvenience  of  ill-health.    As  long  as  men  are 

willing  to  die  frightful  deaths  by  the  thousand  on  the 

battlefield  to  rid  themselves  from  authority  that  is 

irksome,  it  is  idle  to  propose  that,  merely  for  the 

chance  of  reducing  their  liability  to  disease,  they 

should  become  the  bondslaves  of  the  doctors,  who  in 

almost  every  age  have  committed  themselves  to 

blunders  which  have  made  them  the  laughing-stock 

of  their  own  profession  in  the  next  generation. 

Still  a  great  deal  may  be  done,  if  only  the 

Triumph  of  doctors  will  learn  that  liberty,  even  liberty 
s&niv&tion<  .... 

to  be  diseased,  is  still  prized  among  men ; 

and  they  have  undoubtedly  a  splendid  record  of 


achievement  to  show  as  the  result  of  improved  sanita- 
tion. The  death-rate  of  England,  which  was  80  per 
1,000  in  1660-79,  fell  to  42  per  1,000  in  1681-90, 
and  to  35  per  1,000  in  1746-55.  Since  then, 
the  progress  towards  health  has  been  slower. 
In  1846-55  it  was  nearly  25.  In  1889  it 
had  fallen  to  just  below  18.  Preventable  disease, 
according  to  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  still  kills  125,000 
per  annum,  entailing  a  loss  of  labour  from  sickness 
estimated  at  £7,750,000  per  annum.  The  same 
speaker  drew  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  contrast 
between  Elizabethan  and  Victorian  England.  The 
four  millions  of  Englishmen  who  called  Elizabeth 
Queen  were  subject  to  black  death,  sweating  sicknessj 
plague,  petechial  typhus,  eruptive  fevers,  leprosy, 
scurvy,  malarial  fever,  dysentery,  etc.  The  countary 
was  uncultivated  and  covered  with  marshes  and 
stagnant  water.  All  this  is  true,  but  still  the  four 
millions  who  suffered  these  miseries  produced  Shake- 
speare and  Bacon,  a  considerably  greater  achieve-' 
ment  than  the  twenty-nine  millions  have  accomplished 
in  producing  Tennyson  and  Herbert  Spencer. 

The  greatest  blunder  of  the  doctors  in 
^octore*  this  generation  was  their  infatuation 
Went     about  the  possibility  of  eliminating  syphilis 

by  legislation,  which  necessarily  gave 
an  enormous  stimulus  to  the  vice  by  which  it  is 
propagated.  The  result  of  that  immoral  and  irra- 
tional short  cut  has  prejudiced  the  profession  in  the 
public  estimation  to  an  extent  they  as  yet  but  imper- 
fectly realise ;  and  so  far  from  their  specific  achieving 

DB.  NKVINS*  TABLE  OP  CASES  OP  DISEASE  IN  THE  POTJBTBBN 
STATIONS  SUBJECTED  TO  THE  CD.  ACTS,  PBSJf  I860  TO  1889. 


•  The  siDfflellne  Indl^awt  Lord  Herbert'i  CommiMloo  alone  \n  opera- 
tion :  the  double  line,  the  Acts  In  addition  ;  the  treble  line,  c  »ncealment 
also  inflaenoing  the  amount  of  diteaae ;  and  the  brolcen  line,  the  altered 
condition  of  suspended  aod  repealed  Acts.  .  ^ 

Lord  Cardwell  made  a  rule  which  deprived  every  toldler  found 
diseased  of  his  pay.  This  led  to  men  concealing  disease. 
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their  end,  the  admirable  paper  read  by  Dr  Nevins 
at  the  Congrees  showed  that  neither  here  nor  in 
India,  where  the  Bystem  of  regulation  was  applied 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  did  it  succeed 
in  materially  affecting  the  ravages  of  the  disease.  It 
Tose  and  fell  under  the  influence  of  causes  which 
liave  as  much  to  do  with  the  Contagious  DLseases 
Act  as  with  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  foregoing  reduced 
fac-simile  of  one  of  Dr.  Nevins's  admirable  diagrams 
will  enable  any  one 
*o  see  how  utterly 
facts  have  falsified 
the  confident  asser- 
tions of  the  New  In- 
•quisitors. 

^   '    J.  Themeet- 
TheSpeetro-. 

scope  and  ing  of  the 
the  Stars.  British 

Association  at  Car- 
diff was  inaugurated 
by  an  address  from 
Dr.  W.  Huggins,  the 
president,  who  de- 
scribed discoveries 
made  in  the  starry 
heavens  by  the  use 
of  the  spectroscope 
and  the  photograph- 
ing of  the  sky.  Few 
of  his  readers  could 
follow  hinv  in  the 
immense  sweep  of  his 
presidential  survey, 
but  there  were  pas- 


even  the  most  casual 
Teader.  The  picture 
-of  the  invisible  stars 
photographing  them- 
selves silently  hour 
after  hour  upon  the 
prepared  gelatine, 
thereby  revealing  the 
existence  of  worlds 
which  the  unaided 
eye  could  never  have  discovered,  fills  the  imagination 
with  a  sense  at  once  of  the  limitation  of  sight  and  of 
the  endless  possibilities  that  are  opened  up  when  you 
•can  make  light  do  its  own  printing.  His  account 
of  the  use  of  the  spectroscope  was  less  popu- 
larly intelligible ;  but  he  contrived  to  leave  on 
the  mind  a  sense  of  the  creative  process  of  the  first 
book  of  Genesis  being  endlessly  renewed  before  our 
eyes  in  the  star-sown  deep  of  space.    The  origin  and 


PROFESSOR  W.  HUGGINS. 
FYom  a  photograph  by  EUi'>i*  and  Fry, 


generation  of  suns  and  planetary  systems  is  being 
rendered  manifest  to  the  astronomer,  and  there  is 
not  a  single  dull  day  that  does  not  witness  the 
birth  or  re-birth  of  worlds,  as  much  as  when  "  the 
morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy."  Note,  in  passing,  that  one  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  Parliament  of  Science  ventured 
mildly  but  firmly  to  enter  his  protest  against  the 
monstrous  anti-scientific  superstition  of  most  men 

of  science,  that  the 
occult  phenomena  of 
thought  transference, 
clairvoyance  and  the 
like,  ought  not  to  be 
investigated.  Light 
is  breaking  even  in 
the  darkest  places  of 
scientific  arrogance 
and  know-nothing- 
ism. 

M  ea  n  - 

_The Swiss  w  li  1  1  « 
Celebrations.  ^  n  1 1  e 

there  is 
one  bright  spot  in 
the  centre  of  the 
Continent  in  the 
Republic  of  Switzer- 
land. Five  hundred 
years  ago  the  Switzers 
banded  themselves 
together  in  fraternal 
federation  against  the 
Hapsburg,  and  last 
month  at  Schwytz 
and  at  Berne  they 
were  celebrating 
with  pious  gratitude 
the  anniversary  of 
their  emancipation. 
Historical  dramas 
were  performed,  im- 
posing processions, 
emblematic  of  epi- 
sodes in  Swiss  history, 
defiled  through  the 
streets ;  and  although  the  general  festivity  was  marred 
by  a  terrible  railway  collision  which  cost  many  lives, 
the  little  Republic  in  the  heart  of  the  Old  World  has 
good  reason  to  congratulate  itself  upon  the  success  of 
its  commemoration.  If  only  there  had  been  a  plump 
of  Alps  in  the  centre  of  Muscovy,  how  different 
Eastern  Europe  would  be  to-day  I  Where  Nature 
fails  to  create  ramparts  for  freedom,  the  cause  of 
liberty  seems  foredoomed  to  defeat. 
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Mr  Rhodes's  '^^^  ii©w8  from  the  Cape,  where  General 
New  Booth  has  met  with  a  very  hearty  recep- 
Depapture.  tion,  is  important  enough  to  throw  into 
the  shade  most  of  the  topics  that  fill  the  columns  of 
pur  newspapers.  For  after  long  hesitation,  Mr. 
Cecil  Khodes  appears  to  have  made  up  his  mind  that 
nothing  but  prohibition  will  save  the  natives.  The 
Local  Option  Bill  introduced  by  his  Government  has 
Ibeen  carried  through  the  Lower  House  in  the  teeth 
jof  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Hofmeyer  and  the  brandy 
jgrowers,  whom  Mr.  Arnold  White  represented  as  the 
masters  and  owners  of  Mr.  Rhodes.  For  the  first 
time  for  twenty  years  Mr.  Bhodes  and  Mr.  Hofmeyer 
found  themselves  in  opposite  lobbies.  The  Bill,  as  it 
went  up  to  the  Upper  Chamber,  provided  that  the 
/sale  of  liquor  should  be  prohibited  in  any  district  in 
the  colony  where  a  bare  majority  of  the  electors  on 
the  divisional  council  register  voted  against  the  re- 
newal of  the  licences.  The  Bill,  as  drafted  by  the 
Colonial  Grovernment,  provided  for  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority. A  bare  majority  was  substituted  in  Committee 
Against  the  vote  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  by  the  help  of  Mr. 
Hofmeyer,  who  apparently  voted  against  a  two- 
thirds  majority  in  order  to  increase  the  chance  of 
securing  its  rejection.  The  substitution  of  the 
Divisional  Council  for  the  Parliamentary  Register 
confines  the  voting  to  whites,  the  natives,  it  was  said, 
being  certain  to  vote  for  prohibition.  No  compensa- 
tion is  to  be  given  to  the  dispossessed  publican,  nor 
is  there  even  six  months'  day  of  grace.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  Bill  will  pass  the  Second 
Chamber;  but  it  is  even  more  important  to  see 
whether  it  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a  split  between 
Mr.  Rhodes  and  Mr.  Hofmeyer.  It  may  be  noted, 
in  connection  with  the  subject  of  liquor  legislation, 
that  the  German  Government  has  just  introduced 
a  drastic  Bill  directed  against  intemperance,  and  that 
if  anything  is  to  be  done  in  this  direction  in  England 
before  the  General  Election  it  will  have  to  be  in  the 
^hape  of  a  brief  Bill,  establishing  Local  Option  for 
Sunday  Closing. 

Australian  Senaputty  and  the  Tongan  General 

Develop-  have  been  executed  for  their  share  in  the 
ments.  disturbances  in  Manipur ;  but,  despite  a 
somewhat  foolish  despatch  from  Lord  Cross,  it  is 
understood  that  the  little  State  is  not  to  be  annexed. 
It  is,  however,  not  India  but  Australia  that  has 
been  the  chief  centre  of  interest  in  the  Empire  last 
month.  The  Laboiu*  party,  which  holds  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  new  Assembly,  New  South  Wales, 
has  used  it,  first,  to  support  Sir  H.  Parkes  against 
a  vote  of  censure,  and,  secondly,  to  reject  his 
resolution  in  favour  of  woman's  8uffi:^e.    A  Labour 


party  which  begins  its  career  by  denying  to  one-half 
of  the  people  the  right  of  citizenship  is  a  party 
which,  so  far  as  principle  is  concerned,  differs 
little  from  the  most  "  bloated  aristocracy  "  of  the  old 
world.  In  Victoria  the  Government  has  brought  in  a 
Bill  reforming  the  Constitution,  which  confers  the 
franchise  upon  every  woman  on  exactly  the  same 
terms  as  it  is  granted  to  every  man.  The  clause  is 
very  drastic : — 

Notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  the  Constitntion 
Amendment  Act  of  1890,  no  person  shall  by  reason  only  of 
being  a  female  (a)  be  refused  or  deprived  of  an  elector's 
right  entitling  her  to  vote  at  elections  of  members  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly ;  or  (b)  be  omitted  or  expunged  from 
any  list  or  roll  of  electors  to  be  made  out,  certified,  trans- 
mitted, printed,  or  displayed,  furnished,  headed,  inspected, 
examined,  revised,  copied,  or  enforced  for  any  division  of  an 
electoral  roll;  or  (c)  be  disqualified  from  voting  at  any 
elections  of  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

The  evolution  of  the  Labour  party  is  being 
watched  with  interest.  At  present,  with  its  imprac- 
ticable programme  and  undisciplined  aspirations,  all 
that  is  clear  is  that  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
illusionment before  very  long.  Henry  George's 
nationalisation  of  the  laiid  is,  among  others,  one  of 
the  planks  in  their  programme.  The  long-continued 
shearers'  strike  has  been  concluded  at  last,  but  the 
unrest  of  the  wage-earning  classes  that  has  kept 
Australasia  in  a  fever  for  a  year  past  is  far  from 
being  allayed. 


THB  V.&W.  POLITICAL  SBB-BAW. 
From  the  ^luy  BuUetin,  Jane  37,  1891. 

Our  portraits  of  the  members  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Council, 
except  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Frey,  which  is  from  a  photograph 
by  C.  Ruf ,  of  Basel,  are  taken  from  photographs  by  A.  Wicl^, 
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DIARY    FOR  AUGUST. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

•  jfolySl.  Meetiac  of  aMistant  maatera  in  St. 
James's  Uall  passes  resolution  bo  orgaaise 
and  found  a  National  AssoetaUon  of 
Assistant  Masters. 
Manoeuvres  of  portion  of  Northern  Fleet 
between  the  Downs  and  the  French 
Coast. 

Berkeley   Peerage  case  decided  in  the 
Lords,  the  House  confirming  its  decision 
of  i811»  and  decidinK  that  Mr.  Berkeley 
had  established  his  right  to  the  Peerage. 
.  Angost  1.  Six  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation  celebratedat  Sc^wytz 
Statement  issued  to  lodges  of  Trade  and 
Friendly  Societies  throughout  the  London 
district  protesting  against  the  injustice  of 
closing  public  houses  without  compen- 
Sition,  and  calling  for  the  signing  of 
mc^oriali  in  favour  of  compensation  for 
extinction  of  licenses. 
Order  made  for  compulsory  winding-up  of 
the  English  Bank  of  the  River  Plate. 
3.  Bevolutionary  affray  at  Barceloaa.  Guards 
at  the  barracks  attacked  by  a  small  band 
of  armed  men  who  were  repulsed  after 
some  bloodshed  and  arrested, 
gh  Court  of  Foresters    opens  at  St. 
ss'sHalU 

Fiunco-Bussian  festivities  at  Cherbourg. 
-4.  Prince  of  Naples  visits  the  Queen  at 
Osborne,  and  receives  the  order  of  the 
Qfluter. 


10. 


Annual  Meeting  of  ordinary  sharehr  lders 
in  Alls  >pp  and  Sons.  Stroog  c  indemna- 
tion  exprtssed  of  tho«e  responsible  for  the 
present  disasuous  financial  state  of  the 
company.  Report  adopted  after  rejection 
of  proposal  to  reftr  it  back  to  the 
directors. 

Czar  aud  Czarina  return  to  St.  Petersburg 
from  Finland. 

Duke  and  Duchess  of  Fife  visit  Elgin  to 
open  Victoria  School  of  Science  and  Art. 

Deputations  to  King  Alexander  of  Servia  at 
St.  Petersburg.  Departure  of  the  King 
for  Vienna. 

Camp  at  Shoeburyness  for  Artillery  Volun- 
tetrs  opens. 

Congress  of  Hygiene  holds  its  opening 
meeting  at  St.  James's  Hall. 

Bastboume  Town  Council  rejects  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Hawkins'  suggestion  to  allow  the 
Salvation  Army  to  have  Sunday  proces- 
sions and  bands  in  a  certain  part  of  the 
town,  passing  a  resolution  that  action  be 
taken  against  the  Army. 

French  Court  of  Appeal  confirms  sentence  of 
five  years'  imprisonment  in  the  case  of  M. 
Turpin  for  the  Melinite  affair. 

Qrand  Duke  Alexis,  brother  of  the  Czar,  ai^ 
rives  in  Pftrii. 


SIB  ALGERNON  BOUTHWICK. 
iHociety  of  Journalists  ) 

French  Squadron  leaves  Kronstadt. 
German  Chancellor  receives  the  deputation 

from  the  Chicago  Bxhibition. 
Drputa' ion  representing  40.000  Oddfellows 

to  the  High  Court  of  Foresters. 
Discussion  in  the  High  Court  of  Foresters 

on  old-age  pensions. 
Cumberland    County  Council  adopts  a 

scheme  of  technical  education  for  the 

county. 

Empress  of  Ciermany  leaves  Felixstowe  to 

return  to  Germanv. 
Czar  and  Czarina  arrive  in  Finland,  and  are 

coldly  received  by  the  people. 
Tornado  at  Pistyan,  Hungary.  Fourpersont 

killed. 

Telegram  received  from  Madras  announc- 
ing the  spread  of  famine  in  many  districts 
in  India. 

Railway  colUsion  and  fire  on  West  Shore 
Railway,  near  Fort  Byron.  Eleven  killed, 
and  nineteen  injured. 

Adjournment  of  the  Labour  Commission 
for  the  holidays. 

Meeting  in  connection  wi^h  University  Ex- 
tension movement  held  in  Oxford.  Dis- 
cussion on  how  to  obtain  State  aid  for 
local  organisers,  and  how  local  com- 
mittees could  best  qualify  themselves  for 
the  discharge  of  larger  duties. 
7.  French  Colonial  Office  receives  telegram 
reporting  the  murder  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Lake  Tchad  Expedition 
nnder  M  Onunpel. 


MB.  GEORGE  REID. 
{President  of  Royal  Scottish  Academy,) 

Kin/  of  Servia  le*ves  Vienna  and  arrives  at 
Ischl,  where  he  is  met  by  the  Emperor  of 
Auitria. 

Final  deliberations  of  thn  Conference  for  the 
conclusion  of  commercial  treaties  between 
Germany,  Austria,  lUly,  and  Switzerland 
in  Vienna. 

Imperial  ukase  issued  forb{d<ling  the  export 
of  rye  and  every  kind  of  bran  owing  to  the 
failure  of  crops  in  Russia. 

Sir  Hector  Langevin,  Canadian  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  resigns  in  consequence  of 
disclosures  made  before  a  Parliamentary 
Committee. 

12.  Grouse  shooting  commences. 

13.  The  Senaputtv  and  the  Tongar  general 

hanged  at  Manipur. 

Grand  Duke  Alexis  leaves  Paris  for  Vichy. 

Accident  to  a  Brooklyn  pleasure  barge  off 
Long  Island.  Fourteen  people  crushed  to 
death  by  the  blowing  down  of  the  hurri- 
cane deck. 

The  cut*er  Ivema  wins  the  R^de  Town  Cup 
at  tbe  Royal  Victoria  Yacht  Club  Regatta. 

West  Suffolk  County  Council  adopts 
scheme  applying  nearly  £2.000  of  the  local 
taxation  to  technical  education. 

14.  Collapse  of  a  bridge  in  Hayti.   Eighty  per- 

sons killei. 
French  African  Committee  receives  telegram 
confirming  tbe  news  of  the  murder  of  M. 
Crampel  and  other  members  of  the  Lake 
Tchad  Expedition. 


14.  Celebration  of  the  700th  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  Beme  conmiences. 
Funeral  of  Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell  at 

Muunt  Auburn,  Mass. 
Geographical  Congress  at  Beme  concludes 
its  sittings.  Resolution  passed  inviting 
the  Federal  Council  to  summon  an 
European  Conference  for  the  adoption  of 
a  common  meridian. 
Prince  Ferdinand  arrives  at  Rustchuk. 
German  Emperor  and  Empress  visit  the 
North  Sea  and  Baltic  Canal,  to  inspect 
the  work  going  on. 
King  Alexander  of  Servia  arrives  in  Paris 

with  his  father.  ex-King  Milan. 
Co-operaUve  Festival  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
A  number  of  members  of  the  Hygienic 

Congress  visit  Cambridge. 
Socialist  Congress  opens  in  Brussels.  Three 

Anarchists  excluded. 
Czarcwitch  arrives   in   Moscow  from  Si- 
beria. 

Celebration  of  the  700th  Anniversary  of  t  he 
City  of  Berne. 
17.  Session  of  the  French  Councils  •  Genend 
opened. 

Serious  railway  accident  outside  BemA,  in 
which  fourteen  persons  weie  killed  and 
many  injured.  Centenary  festivities 
abandoned  in  consequence. 

Closing  meeting  of  the  Hygienic  Coogresi 
hel<l In  London  University. 


15. 


16. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


MR.  L.  LAWSON. 
(Society  of  Journalists.) 

French  Naval  trainfng-shlp,  the  Bougainf 

vitte  arrives  in  the  Solent. 
The   Queen  holds    an    Investiture  at 

Osborne. 

Celebration  of  the  Emperor  Franz  Joseph's 
sixty-first  birthday  throughout  Austria 
and  Hungary. 

British  Mediterranean  Squadron  arrives  at 
Villefranche  ttom  Naples. 

French  naval  cadets  of  the  Bougainville 
visit  the  Naval  Exhibition. 

Collapsfl  of  the  roof  of  the  pavilion  in  which 
the  Welsh  Eisteddfod  was  being  held  in 
Swansea.   One  woman  killed. 

French  Fleet  arrives  at  Spithead  and 
anchors  in  Osborne  Bay. 

Bri  Ish  Associstion  mtets  at  Cardiff.  In- 
augural address  of  the  President,  Dr. 
Huggins. 

Cyclone  at  Martinique.  Over  300  persons 
killed. 

Official  visits  exchsngrd  between  Admiral 
the  Earl  of  Clanwilliam  and  the  Duke  of 
Connaught.  The  Qi)een  receives  the 
officers  of  the  French  Fleet  at  Osborne. 

British  Aesociaticn  meets  in  sections  at 
Cardiff. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Journal- 
ists in  Dublin. 

Holy  Coat,  of  Tr6v(s  exhibited  for  the  first 
time. 

New  Radical  Dutch  Cabinet  appointed. 
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9L  The  Qaeea  reviews  the  Freneb  and 
Boffuiih  FleeU.  Dinner  and  ball  to  the 
French  oiBcera  at  the  Portsmoath  Town 
Hall. 

German  Bmperor  and  BmpreM  witness 
•ham  fight  of  the  German  nuuKBOTring 
fleet  at  rlensburg.  They  leave  Kiel  for 
Brrlin. 

Members  of  the  new  Datch  Cabinet  take 
the  oaths  of  office  from  the  Qneen 
Begent. 

Besolation  passed  by  Socialist  Congress  to 
the  effect  that  the  miliUry  sy«tem  was 
an  ootcome  of  the  capitalist  system,  and 
must  be  abolished. 

Battle  of  Aconcagua,  between  President 
Balmaoeda's  troops  and  the  Congres- 
sloaalists.    Great  losses. 
23.  Princess  of  Wales  and  her  daughters  arrive 
in  Denmark. 

Vessels  of  the  French  Squadron  thrown  open 
til  the  public.  Banqu-t  given  by  the 
Mayor  to  Admiral  Qervalsand  the  com- 
mandiitg  officers  of  the  French  fleet. 

ColUpse  or  a  five-storey  building  and  fire  in 
New  York.  Moie  than  100  persons  killed. 

Th '  Pnx!ureurde  laRepubliqueat  Boulogne 
notifies  that  all  Bugliah  bookmakers  there 
and  in  Calais  most  leave  the  country, 
giving  a  fortnight's  grace. 
S3,  Fighting  continued  in  Cbill.  Battle  of  Vina 
del  Mar.  Success  of  the  Congressiona- 
lists. 

34.  Queen  leaves  Osborne  for  Balmoral,  steam- 

ing through  th^  lines  of  English  and 
French  ships  at  Spith*^. 

Visit  of  the  Fr»-nch  officers  to  Portsmouth 
Dockyard  a  d  Gunnery  School.  Duke  of 
Connauffbt's  banquet  to  Admiral  Gervais 
and  principiU  officers  at  Government 
House.  Dinner  to  French  seamen  la 
Portsmouth  Town  Hall. 

The  Czaraitd  Czarina  and  their  fkmlly  arrive 
at  Copenhsgen. 

Coudcil  of  the  Briti  h  Association  elect  Sir 
Archibald  Ctelkie  President  for  next  year. 

35.  Admiral  Gervais  gives  a  luncheon  on  board 

the  Marengo  to  some  British  naval  and 
military  officers. 
Beport  received  from  San  Francisco  that 
the  Mi  ka  le  contemplated  annexing  three 
of  the  V  'lcauic  islands  in  the  Pocitic. 

36.  French  Fleet  starts  for  Cherbourg.  The 

Queen  sends  her  {wrtiait  to  Admiral 
Gervais  as  a  mement>  of  the  visit. 

Ukase  pnblisbed  in  St.  Petersburg  substitut- 
ing Russian  parcel  and  ooeUu  rates  ind 
regulations  in  Finland  for  those  of  the 
Grand  Duchy. 

Fig'iting  continued  near  Valparaiso.  Suc- 
cess of  the  insurgents. 

Meeting  of  the  British  Association  closes. 

37.  French  Squadron  arrivM  at  Cherbourg. 

38.  Admiral  Gervais  recei vet  the  coogratulattooa 

of  the  French  Cabinet  on  the  manner  In 
which  he  bad  represented  Fr«noe  on  hit 
vi>its. 

French  Gtoveroment  provisionally  rescinds 
order  for  expulsion  of  bookmakers  from 
Calais  and  Boulogne,  allowing  them  to 
carry  on  business  as  formerly. 

BattleonttldeValparaito  between  Balmaceda 
and  Ooogressionalists.  Valparaiso  cap- 
tured and  entered  b^  the  insnrgentt. 
B&lmaoeda's  Generals,  Barbota  and  Alzer- 
reea,  kill.d.  Balmsoeda  escapes.  Jnnte 
Installed  in  pjwer. 

Rnsiian  Military  Manoeuvres  oommeoe*. 

39.  President  Camot  grants  a  million  francs 

for  the  relief  of  the  tuflerers  In  Mar- 
tiniq'e. 

Telegram  receivf'd  announcing  that  the 
Sultan  has  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the 
Bussian  Government  respecting  the  Dar- 
danelles, which  will  be  open  to  Russian 
vessels  whilst  closed  to  those  of  other 
nations. 

ZL  Santiago  captured  and  pillaged  by  the 
CongressionalisU.  Order  restored  at 
Valpandso.  Two  hundred  rioters  shot. 
Dmnonstrations  of  Derbyshire  and  North 
Wales  miners  at  ChestedJeld  and  Wrex- 
ham. Kesolutioas  carried  hi  favour  of  an 
Bight  Hours  Bill.  ,  «  ^  f 

Italian  Ministry  in  Council  on.  the  Budget 
for  1893-93  propose  to  reduce  expenditure 
by  35,000,000  francs. 


UTTERANCES,  NOTABLE  AND 
OTHERWISE. 

August  3.  Mr.  Pamell  at  Thurles.  on  the  atti- 
tude of  Messrs.  Dillon  and  O'Brien. 
4.  Mr.  Morley  at  Stoneleigh.on  Parish  Councils. 

Mr.  Badley,  High  Oiief  Banger  of  the 
Foresters,  describes  the  position  of  the 
Order  at  the  opening  meeting  in  St. 
Jamet't  Hall. 
7.  M.  Oonstans  at  Bagndret  de  Lochon  ttatet 
the  intention  of  the  French  Government 
to  bring  in  the  Workmen't  Pention  Bill, 
and  a  Bill  for  the  orgdnitation  of  credit 
for  agriculturists. 

Lord  Bgerton  at  a  Primrose  League  meeting 
at  Knuteford  expresses  his  belief  that  the 
Education  Bill  would  strengthen  the 
position  of  Voluntary  Schools. 

Mr.  O'Brien  and  Mr.  Dillon  at  Mallow,  on 
Mr.  Pamell's  policy. 
10.  Mr.  Balfonr  at  a  large  Unionist  meeting  at 
Plymouth,  replies  to  a  vote  of  confidence 
passed  in  the  Government,  and  speaks  of 
its  work  in  the  past  Session,  and  of  the 
Local  Government  Bill  for  Ireland  t3  be 
introduced  next  Session. 
18.  M.  Stambuloff,  to  a  deputation  at  Rustchuk 
requesting  him  to  take  measures  against 
the  immQ^tion  of  Bussian  Jews  into 
Bul^^ria,  replies  that  it  wat  not  for  their 
country  to  shut  their  doors  against  the 
unfortunate  victims  of  injustice. 

Mr.  Pound,  Chairnuui  of  the  London 
General  Onmibus  Company,  states  that 
be  could  not  prophesy  a  favourable  result 
for  the  current  half-year  owing  to  greatly 
increased  charges  for  wages  and  pro- 
vender, but  was  hopeful  for  the  future. 

36.  Sh-  Edward  Clarke  at  Lewisham  on  the  five 

years*  work  of  the  Government. 

37.  Marquess  of  Lome  to  a  meet  ing  of  Con- 

set  vatives  and  Liberal  Unionises  In 
Central  Bradford,  whose  suffrage  he  meant 
to  seek  at  next  election. 
29.  Lord  Ht-rschell  in  opening  a  Liberal  Club  in 
Swansea,  on  the  abolition  of  disabilitiet, 
religious  and  otherwise,  by  Liberalism. 

PARUAHENTARY  RECORD. 

•:<f  HOUSE  OF  LOBDS. 

July  31 .  Rail  way  Bates  and  Cliarges  Bills  read  a 
third  time  and  patted.  Second  reading  of 
a  Bill  to.  give  perpetuity  leaseholders 
power  to  redeem  their  rents,  if  their  land- 
lords oonsented,  moved  by  Lord  Cadogan. 
Bill  read  a  second  time. 

Aug.  3.  Foreign  Marriages  Bill  read  a  teoond 

time.  Coinage  Bill  read  a  firtt  time. 
4.  Second  Beading  of  Women's  Suffrage  Bill 
moved  by  Lord  Denman,  negatived  with- 
out a  division. 
Debate  on  clause  In  Elementary  Education 
Bill  rejected  by  the  Commons  as  io  fringe- 
m<»nt  of  privilege.  New  clause  submitted 
carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  other 
clause,  but  in  different  phrasoology,  and 
agreed  to.  Motion  by  Lord  Salisbury  that 
the  Commons'  leasoos  which  led  to  the 
Amendment  do  not  consUtutea  precedent 
agreed  to.  Foreign  Marriages  Bill  passed 
through  Committee  and  read  a  third  time. 
Coinage  Bill  read  teoond  and  third  timet. 
Commons  Amendments  to  Irish  Land 
Purchase  Bill  agreed  to. 
6.  Appropriation  Bill  passed  through  all  Itt 
stages.  Boyal  assent  given  to  various 
Bilu.  Parliament  prorogued. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

July  31.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
ttatet  that  the  Government  accepts  the 
decision  of  the  Speaker  that  the  LordsT 
new  Clause  in  the  Education  Bill  was  a 
breach  of  the  money  privileges  of  the 
Ck>mmons,  and  would  negative  the  Clause, 
substituting  an  Amendment  in  termt 
which  would  guard  the  privileget  of  the 
House.  Committee  of  Supply.  Scotch 
and  Irish  Education  Votes  agreed  to. 

Aug.  1.  Report  of  Post  Office  Vote.  Beport  of 
Supply  concluded.  Appropriation  Bill 
read  a  /irti  time. 
3.  Lords'  Amendments  to  County  Councils 
Elections  Bill  agreed  to.  Appmoriation 
Bill  read  a  tecond  time.  Coinage  Bill  read 
a  third  time.  Clergy  Discipline  (Im- 
morality) Bill  withdrawn. 


4.  Appropriation  Bill  through  Committee.  Sir- 

John  Gorst's  annual  statement  as  to  the 
finances  of  India.  Formal  resolution 
agreed  to  lUfter  long  debate.  Lords'  new 
cUuse  in  Education  Bill  agreed  to. 
Betting  and  Loans  (Infante)  BUI  with- 
drawn. 

5.  Appropriation  Bill  read  a  iMid  time.. 

•Session  ends. 


BY-BLECnONS. 
August  13.  WALSALL: 
Alderman  E.  T.  Holden  (L)  ... 
Fr^  James  (C)  


In  1885: 


4,899 
4,341 


538 


(L) 
(C) 


5.112 
3,435 


Lib.  majority 
In  1886: 
Sir   Chat.  Fonter 

(L) 


Lib.  minority  1,677 

Aogust  36.    LBWISH  AM : 

JohnPenn(C)  ;  

G.  S.  Warmlngton  (L)  ... 


4,585 
S392 


In  1885: 


(C)  4,244 

(L)  3,019 


Con.  majority  1,693 
In  1886: 

(C)  3,831> 
(L) 


Con.  majority  1,225  |  Con.  majority  2,151 

OBITUARY. 

July  27.  Thomas  Fihcbett,  newspaper  Ulut- 

trator. 

Signor  Franco  Faode,  Italian  opera  con- 
ductor. 

28.  Archbishop  Ferdinand  Salvator,Grand  Duke- 
of  Tuscany,  56. 
John  Boland  Beed.  American  actor,  83. 
Jessie  Fothergill,  novelist,  40. 
31.  Earl  of  Westmorland.  66. 

L^n  Pelouze,  French  landscape  painter. 
Jules  Gros,  President  of  the  Free  Bepublic 

of  Bounani.  62. 
Prince   Nicholas   Borrisvitch  C<-OK)opoff, 
Actual  Privy  Councillor  and  Marshall  of ' 
the  Bussian  Imperial  Court,  64. 
Aug.  1.  Scott  Yasmyth  Stokts,  late  Senloi^ 
Boman  (Catholic  Inspector  of  Schools,  70. 

3,  Leopold  Dukes,  Hebrew  scholar,  82. 

4.  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  68. 
Lieut.-GeneralFcanuis  Walker  Drummond. 
Thomas  Blackburn  Baines,  formerly  editor 

of  the  Leedt  Mercury,  59. 

Thom%s  Cooke  Foster,  editor  of  the  Wedcfy 
Timet  and  Echo,  78. 

Bev.  William  Ho^ie  Wylie,  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Chritttan  Leader,  Glas- 
gow. 

7.  Dr.  James  Henry  Bennet. 

He  ry  Lltolff,  pianist  and  composer.  8^. 

10.  Suparintendent  Hutcbings,  of  the  Metro- 

l^itan  Fire  Brigade. 

11.  George  Henderson,  S.cretary  to  the  Soottith- 

Corporation. 
George  Lock,  publisher.  60. 
G.  Hfggins.  balloonist,  killed. 
Dean  GHlbert  Elliot,  of  Bristol,  91. 
C  «non  Haweis,  of  Cbichester,  85. 

12.  George  Jones,  propriet  >r  of  the  New  i'orh 

Timet. 

Sir  Thomas  Fa'rbnm,  6). 

Bev.  W.  F.  BernoHs,  of  East  M)leiey. 

James  Bussell  Lowell,  72.  . 

13.  Bobina  F.  Hardy,  Scottish  novelist. 
16.  Jobn  Andrewson.  101. 

William  M'Brahney.  Waterloo  vHenn,  99. 
90.  Lord  Presid-nt  Inglis,  Juitlee-€leneral  for 

ScoU«nd,  61. 
W.  Dix  Lewis.  Treasurer  of  the  Colonial 

Missionary  Sociery. 
James  Johnston  Greve,  formeriy  M.P.  for 

Greenock,  81. 
21.  James  Martin,  tgrioulturist, 
Duke  of  Cleveland.  88. 
B.  D.  Prvoe.  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Merionstli- 

thiTO.72. 

John  Locd  Bowet,  founder  of  theBrlUeh 
Colony  at  Grsste. 
33.  Canon  w.  Jobnton,  Prebendary  of  Bangor. 
24.  Cedl  Balkes ,  M.P.,  Postmaster-General,  53.^ 
85.  Oko  Jumbo.  Bonny  obief . 

The  Greek  Patriarch 
26.  Geu.  ral  Whichoote,  Wat^loo  veteran.  97 . 
2^.  General  T^tino  Coelho.  (Thief  of  the  Focto- 
guese  BepubiiCAU  Party. 
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HER  MAJESTY  "LILY-OF-THE-SKY," 

QUEEN  OF  THE  SANDWICH  ISUNDS. 


BY  SERENO  E.  BISHOP. 


I IX  days  of  westward  steaming  from  San  Francisco, 
2,100  miles  without  fear  of  reef  or  rock,  the 
horizon  is  broken  by  high  rugged  mountains 
that  on  the  chart  are  mere  dots.  It  is  the 
civilised,  hospitable,  Americanised  little  kingdomr  the 
other  day  Kakkaua's,  now  presided  over  by  her  gracious 
Majesty  Liliuokalani. 

This  name  is  less  intricate  than  it  may  look.  Try  this 
— Lil-l^e-woke-a-lanny.  Accent  firmly  the  6C,  and  run 
the  whole  glibly  off  the  tongue.  It  means  Lily-of-the- 
Sky.  The  Queen  has  hitherto  been  commonly  known  by 
foreigners  as  Princess  Lydia,  or  as  Mrs.  Dominis.  She 
is  past  her  fiftieth  year,  in  fairly  good  health,  of  comely 
person,  and  pleasant  address.  Her  husband,  long  known 
as  Grovernor  Dominis,  but  now  t  aking  rank  us  Prince 
Consort,  is  a  prudent,  agreeable  gentleman  of  American 
birth  and  Honolulu  mercantile  education.  Jolin  (). 
Dominis  for  many  years  held  the  office  of  Governor  ot 
Oahu.  They  have  been  married  6v6r  tbiriy  ymSi 
and  have  no  children. 

Mrs.  Dominis  has  long  held  a  prominent  place 
in  Honolulu  society,  associating  from  youth  with 
the  more  cultivated  ladies  of  the  eaf&Bl^'f^fiS 
whom,  like  Queen  Emma  and  tho  late  Prificesa 
Pauahi  Bishop,  of  honoured  memory,  she  received 
her  early  education.    She  has  a  perfect  use  of 
English,  a  good  literary  and  an  especially 
go(5  musical  culture.    The  Queen's  manner 
is  peculiarly  winning,  her  bearing  noble  and 
becoming,   the  latter  a  characteristic  ot 
Hawaiian  royalty.    Few  persons  were  ever 
more  stately  and  impressive  th:in  ni,my  ul 
the  old  royal  chiefs  could  be  upon  occasion. 

Besides  a  small  private  fortune,  tii3 
Princess, as  heir  presumptive,  for  many 
years  enjoyed  a  stipend  of 
As  Queen,  she  receives  £4,00U  per 
annum.  A  sumptuous  palace  is  also 
maintained  for  the  sovereign's  use. 
Besides  this,  there  is  the  life-use 
of  the  income  of  the  crown 
lands,  amounting  to  perhaps 
£15,000  per  annum.  These  pro- 
visions may  be   regarded  as 
ample  for  purposes  of  royal 
state  and  hospitality  in  so  small 
a  kingdom,  although  the  late 
King  could  never  make  ends 
meet. 

In  religious  affiliation,  the 
Princess  Lydia  continued  to 
adhere  to  the  persuasion  of 
the  earlier  generation  of 
chiefs,  declining  to  follow 
Queen  Emma  and  Kalakaua 
in  joining  the  Anglican  fel- 
lowship. Like  King  Lunalilo 
and  the  Princess  Pauahi,  she 
retained  her  seat  in  the  old 
Stone  church  connected  with 


the  American  Mission.  For  some  years  she  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Woman's  Board  cf  Missions  and  an 
interested  participant  in  their  meetings.  She  has  long 
been  a  very  active  and  munificent  patroness  of  the 
Jai^e  Kawaiahae  Seminary  for  training  native  girls, 
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^and  greatly  looked  up  to  by  teachers  and  pupils.  The 
Queen  gives  evidence  of  having  deeply  at  heart  the 
moral  welfare  of  her  people.  She  has  a  large  fund  of 
good  sense,  which  is  now  much  needed  to  gain  her 
people's  confidence  and  to  guide  a  somewhat  deter- 
mined will.  Whether  or  not  she  will  be  able"  to 
modify  certain  royal  prejudices  to  the  needs  of  her  very 
difficult  position,  she  is  quite  unlikely  to  expose  herself 
to  ridicule,  as  her  more  showy  brother  repeatedly  did. 

Liliuokalani  has  assumed  the  crown  in  possession  of  a 
much  larger  share  of  the  confidence  of  her  own  people 
than  did  Kalakaua  at  his  accession^  or  afterwards.  She 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  strong  in  the  confidence  of 
foreigners,  although  they  are  most  kindly  disposed 
towards  her.    With  a  sensible  policy-  of  conduct  she  may 


r 


PRINCESS  KAIULANI,  HEIR  PRESUMPTIVE. 

^et  establish  herself  in  their  confidence,  having  many 
<iualities  fitting  her  to  do  so.  The  serious  distrust  still 
felt  by  many  of  the  whites  is  mainly  due  to  her  attitude 
after  the  Reform  movement  of  1887,  and  during  the  later 
reactionary  proceedings  of  R.  W.  Wilcox  in  1889. 

A  bit  of  recent  history  must  come  in  here.  Exasperated 
and  alarmed  by  a  seiies  of  protiigate  and  dangerous  pro- 
ceedings of  Kalakaua  during  the  preceding  year,  a  united 
movement  of  the  foreigners  on  Juno  30th,  1887,  exacted 
from  the  King  certain  changes  in  the  constitution,  divest- 
ing him  of  nearly  all  his  direct  personal  control  in  the 
government,  which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  cabinet, 
subject  only  to  the  legislature.  The  Heir  Presumptive, 
who  was  visiting  England  at  the  time,  felt  that  her 
brother  had  been  weak  in  surrendering  the  prerogatives 
of  the  crown.    It  was  most  natural  that  she  should  be 


profoundly  hostile  to  the  Reform  party,  whose  cabinet 
held  the  reins  of  power  for  nearly  three  years  ;  nor  was 
it  strange  if  she  was  led  to  lend  her  countenance  to  an 
effort  to  recover  by  force  what  had  been  taken  by  force. 
Her  Palama  residence  was  reported  to  bt?  the  headquarters 
of  the  Wilcox  conspiracy.  On  J  uly  31st,  1889,  a  half- 
white,  Robert  W.  Wilcox,  educated  at  Government 
expense  in  an  Italian  military  school,  seized  the  palace 
yard  and  the  Government  House,  seeking  to  restore  the 
old  corrupt  system  of  palace  government.  This  insurrec- 
tion was  suppressed  in  a  few  hours  with  the  loss  of  a  few 
lives  of  insurgents.  Although,  after  abortive  trials  for 
conspiracy,  Wilcox  and  several  of  his  partisans  were 
triumphantly  chosen  to  the  legislature  by  the  native  vote 
of  Honolulu,  and  the  Reform  cabinet  went  out,  yet  none 


H.R.H.  JOHN  O.  DOMINIS,  PRINCE  CONSORT. 


of  the  attempted  amendments  to  the  constitution  sac- 
ceeded  in  the  legislature.  The  Reform  party  broko 
down  as  a  political  combination,  but  their  spirit  prevails, 
and  their  work  stands  as  the  law  of  the  kingdom. 

To  this  constitution  the  Heir  Presumptive  was  under- 
stood to  be  strenuously  opposed,  as  a  great  wrong  and 
damage  to  royal  prerogative  and  right.  Her  accession  to 
the  throne  was  consequently  anticipated  with  much  dis- 
trust by  foreigners.  In  January  last  she  was  acting  as 
regent.  The  King's  return  from  San  Francisco  was  daily 
expected.  Although  known  to  be  in  precarious  health, 
no  intimation  had  reached  the  public  of  the  extremely 
critical  state  of  his  malady.  For  his  welcome  home  a 
quite  lavish  decoration  of  palace,  streets,  and  landing* 
place  was  nearly  complete.  Suddenly,  on  the  morning 
of  January  29th,  the  well-known  U.S.  cruiser  ChaHesion 
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Tounded  Diamond  Head,  presenting  a  singular  aspect, 
-with  yards  aslant,  the  white  hull  draped  with  black,  and 
the  royal  flag  at  half-mast.  The  admiral  signalled  the 
painful  news  to  a  sister  ship  in  the  port,  which  at  once 
telephoned  them  to  the  Government  House,  The  adorn- 
ments of  streets  and  palace  quickly  gave  place  to  drapings 
of  black.  Much  honest  sorrow  filled  the  city  for  the  gay 
iind  good-natured  king  so  suddenly  removed. 

The  Regent  was  promptly  attended  by  the  Cabinet  and 
the  Privy  Council.  The  disturbing  question  was,  **  Will 
not  Liliuokalani  decline  to  take  the  required  oath  to 
maintain  the  constitution  "  This  was  the  hope  of  the 
Wilcox  faction,  and  the  serious  fear  of  the  whites  and  of 


Court.  A  majority  of  the  bench  decided  that  in  the 
absence  of  an  explicit  provision  applying  to  the  case  of  a 
neiv  sovereign,  the  old  practice  must  prevail,  and  she 
must  appoint  a  new  cabinet.  This  was  done,  and  while 
her  course  accentuated  her  disposition  to  insist  to  the 
full  upon  her  prerogatives,  it  is  known  that  she  had 
reliable  advice  that  she  was  acting  within  the  limits  of 
the  constitution. 

Since  then  the  Queen  has  in  private  avowed  her 
serious  purpose  to  stand  by  her  oath.  Wilcox  and  his 
associates  believe  this  to  be  her  intention,  and  are 
enraged  thereby,  and  utter  futile  threats  against  her. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt  tbat  she  has 
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the  more  thoughtful  natives,  who  all  perceived  that  such 
an  attitude  on  her  part  would  be  revolutionary,  and  would 
•create  the  most  senous  issues  in  the  government.  The 
Princess  was  well  guided,  and  promptly  solved  the  doubt 
by  taking  the  oath  and  assuming  the  position  of  sovereign. 
Many  doubted  the  sincerity  of  the  act.  Some  may 
still  doubt  it,  and  look  for  the  Queen  to  seize  an  early 
opportunity  to  reclaim  the  ancient  powers  of  the  crown. 
After  the  obsequies  of  the  deceased  king  were  completed, 
this  apprehension  was  revived,  by  her  insisting  upon  her 
right  as  a  Jiew  sovereign  to  appoint  a  cabinet  of  her  own 
■choice.  The  constitution  expressly  debars  the  sovereign 
from  removing  the  ministers  except  after  a  vote  of  want 
-of  confidence  by  the  legislature.  After  a  contest  of  three 
nveeks,  the  cabinet  referred  the  case  to  the  Supreme 


honestly  accepted  the  situation,  and  intends  to  abide  by 
the  constitution.  It  is  not  supposed  that  she  feels 
entirely  contented  with  its  restrictions  upon  her  power^ 
She  is  perhaps  not  unlikely  to  exert  influence  to  have 
those  restrictions  modified  in  the  legal  way,  by  two- 
thirds  majorities  of  successive  legislatures.  She  is 
credited  with  persistent  determmatiun,  unlike  her  late 
brother,  who  was  sure  to  succumb  to  vigorous  pressure. 
But  not  being  unscrupulous  like  him,  her  good  sense  and 
sound  principles  may  be  expected  to  keep  her  within  the 
limits  of  her  accepted  obligations. 

The  present  cabinet  are  men  of  moderate  views,  and 
likely  to  yield  much  to  her  personal  wishes.  Such  fair 
weather  days  as  tlieir  administrative  abilities  may  bo 
competent  to  meet  are  liable  to  be  of  transient  continu- 
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ance.  The  Queen  will  inevitably  3ome  under  a  more  or 
less  severe  pressure  of  events  to  put  herself  into  the 
hands  of  tha  most  capable  advisers  obtainable.  In  any 
case  a  new  legislature  is  to  meet  next  May,  and  may  be 
expected  to  take  affairs  into  their  own  hands.  What  the 
political  complexion  of  the  majority  will  be  is  altogether 
uncertain.  Probably  no  one  party  will  be  in  the  ascen- 
dency. Many  causes,  including  the  change  in  the  throne, 
have  increased  the  already  existing  confusion  of  parties.' 

So  much,  then,  as  to  the  Queen  personally  and  politi- 
cally. The  royal  family  is  now  reduced  to  the  person  of 
the  young  lady  recently  proclaimed  by  the  Queen  as  her 
heir  presumptive,  the  Princess  Kaiulani  (Kye-you-lanny) 
Cleghom.  She  is  the  only  child  of  the  late  IVincess 
likelike  (lik-ay*lik-ay),  only  sister  of  Liliuokalani. 

Her  father  is  the  Hon.  Archibald  Cleghom,  long  collec- 
tor-general. Mr.  Cleghom  has  very  judiciously  placed  his 
daughter  under  suitable  instruction  in  England.  She  is 
a  Very  attractive  young  lady  of  nearly  sixteen.  There 
are  a  few  other  persons  of  native  or  mixed  blood,  of  more 
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or  less  noble  birth,  but  none  of  such  merit  or  prominence 
as  to  be  considered  distinctly  in  the  line  of  possible 
succession. 

Obvious  facts  make  it  plain  that  the  personal  character 
and  policy  of  any  sovereign  of  the  little  Hawaiian 
kingdom  must  be  of  minor  account  in  determining  tha 
course  of  affairs  therein,  confronting,  as  Hawaii  does, 
the  gigantic  sweep  and  stress  of  commercial  and  political 
currents  which  are  gathering  around  it.  Indeed,  it  is 
only  these  which  lend  to  this  long  isolated  group  any 
interest  claiming  present  discussion  in  this  review. 

CENTRAL  POSITION  OF  HAWAII. 

The  essential  public  interest  attaching  to  Hawaii  grows 
out  of  its  central  position  in  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Honolulu  is  exactly  in  the  track  of  all  steamers 
Failing  to  Australasia  from  San  Francisco  or  Puget  Sound. 
£ven  more  precisely  is  Honolulu  in  the  direct  route 
of  one  part  of  that  enormous  traffic  from  Atlantic  to 
Pacific  ports  which  eagerly  awaits  the  cutting  of  the 
Nicaragui  Sliip  Cannl  to  burst  in  an  impetuous  tide 
through  the  Isthmus.  All  the  trade  with  China  and 
Japan  from  American  ports  on  the  Atlantic  must  take 
the  Nicaragua  route.    It  is  this  large  movement  of  ocean 


commerce  impending  in  the  immediate  future  which 
lends  the  most  serious  importance  to  the  political  rela- 
tions of  the  Hawaiian  kingdom.  Every  ship  from  the 
Atlantic  crossing  the  Pacific  to  Asia  will  naturally  sight 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  every  steamer  will  be  likely  ta 
replenish  her  coal-bunkers  at  Honolulu.  This  fact  will 
render  the  political  condition  and  international  relations 
of  Hawaii  of  importance. 

It  is  f-urther  seen  upon  the  accompanying  map  that, 
although  not  upon  the  shortest  or  "great  circle  "  route 
between  California  and  China,  Honolulu  is  practically  a 
convenient  port  of  call  for  steamers  upon  that  line,  afr 
many  of  them  now  do  call.  This  tendency  will  increase 
with  the  coming  growth  of  Honolulu  as  a  general  calling; 
and  coaling  station.  It  is  also  a  natural  port  of  call  and 
supply  for  ships  to  China  from  Callao  and  Valparaiso 
Honolulu  is  thus  seen  to  be  the  great  cross  roads  of  the 
Pacific  commerce.  It  is  the  only  cross  roads  of  the 
North  Pacific,  and  the  North  Pacific  will  be  the  chief 
region  of  commerce.    This  port  is  wholly  alone  in  its- 
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commanding  position.  It  has  absolutely  no  competitor. 
From  the  Marquesas  to  the  Aleutians,  Hawaii  is  the  only 
land  in  that  tremendous  ocean  expanse  west  of  America- 
where  a  ship  can  call  within  a  space  of  4,500  miles  from 
San  Francisco  and  6,200  miles  from  Nicaragua.  And  the 
favourable  position  of  Honolulu  will  be  materially 
enhanced  by  the  absolute  necessity  of  using  those  islands- 
as  the  intersecting  point  for  telegraphic  cables  across  the 

Pacific.        POLITICAL  CHANGE  FORFSHADOWED. 

Such  extensive  commercial  change  and  development  as- 
is  thus  foreshadowed  must  involve  serious  political 
changes  for  Hawaii.  The  vast  commerce  about  to 
traverse  the  Pacific  will  imperiously  demand  adequate 
shelter  and  protection  at  the  common  port  of  supply, 
Honolulu.  A  government  must  exist  there  so  strong  as 
to  assure  complete  security  from  disturbers  within  or 
aggressors  witnout.  Such  government  must  possess 
sufficient  enterprise  and  ability  to  furnish  and  maintain 
the  largest  conveniences  and  facilities  of  every  kind  tc 
the  ships  calling  there.  The  great  Hotel  of  the  Pacifia 
must  be  in  charge  of  some  party  who  knows  "  how  ta 
keep  a  hotel." 

The  certain  coming  preponderance  of  British  shipping. 
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will  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  British  residents,  and 
to  enlarge  British  political  influence  in  Hawaii.  There 
will  grow  up  a  pressure,  not  now  existing,  for  Great 
Britain  to  take  possession  of  the  Islands,  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  security  of  her  growing  commerce  across 
the  Pacific.  At  the  present  time  the  United  States  hae 
a  thorough  and  pleasant  understanding  with  England  that 
Hawaii  is  to  be  regarded  as  rightfully  falling  to  the 
United  States,  rather  than  to  any  other  power.  Ger- 
many and  France  fully  concur  in  this  view.  None  of  the 
great  powers  would,  at  the  present  time,  think  of  inter- 
posing obstacles 
to  any  amount 
of  domination 
the  United 
States  might 
■seek  to  exercise 
in  Hawaii. 
These  are  well 
ascertain  eJ 
facts. 

AMEKICAN 
POLICY  IN 
HAWAII. 

Sue  cessive 
«^eps  have  been 
taken  by  the 
United  States 
towards  secur- 
ing a  dominat- 
ing influence 
in  Hawaii.  The 
first  of  these 
was  the  Treaty 
of  Reciprocity 
with  Hawaii, 
established  in 
1876  and  still 
in  force.  By 
this  treaty 
Hawaiian  rice, 
and  the  lower 
grades  of  Ha- 
waiian sugars, 
were  admitted 
duty  free  into 
the  United 
States.  Under 
the  late  high 
tariff  on  sugar 
this  was  of 
immense  ad- 
vantage to  Ha- 
waii, she  being 
able  to  realise 
from  forty  to 
fifty  dollars  a 

ton    in  San  Francisco   more    than  other 
could  do.     The  product  of   sugar  steadily 
from  13,000  tons  in  1876  to  130,000  tons 
thus  placing  Hawaii  as   eighth  in  the  list 
growing    countries.     The    total  valuation 


countries 
increased 
in  1890, 
of  cane- 

_  of  sugar 

plantations  in  1890  was  about  35,000,000  dols.,  of  which 
nearly  four-fifths  are  owned  by  American  citizens,  of 
whom  a  large  number,  having  made  fortunes  in  Hawaii, 
now  reside  in  the  United  States.  Under  the  working 
of  this  treaty  for  fifteen  years,  Hawaii  has  become,  socially 
and  commercially,  to  a  predominant  degree,  an  American 
colony.  At  the  same  time,  through  reciprocal  free-trade 
in  American  products,  a  very  large  commerce  has  grown  up 


between  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
which  derive  thence  t'>eir  entire  supplies  of  lumber, 
flour,  potatoes,  salmon,  live  hogs,  mules,  horses,  with  the 
multifarious  products  of  orchard,  dairy  and  farm,  besides 
machinery,  furniture,  carriages,  shoes,  clothing,  dry 
goods,  hardware,  etc.  This  trade  is  a  leading  item  in  the 
business  of  San  Francisco.  The  large  number  of  American 
ships  engaged  in  it  is  a  very  important  element. 

CESSION  OF  PEARL  HARBOUR. 

In  1887,  imder  President  Cleveland's  administration, 

supplementary 
provisions  to 
the  Treaty  were 
agreed  to  by 
both  parties, 
whereby  the 
duration  of  the 
Treaty  was  ex- 
tended, and 
duties  were  re- 
mitted upon  a 
larger  number 
of  products,  in 
return  for  which 
Kalakaua  ceded 
to  the  United 
States  the  ex- 
clusive right  to 
establish  and 
fortify  a  naval 
station  in  the 
Hawaiian  Is- 
lands. Pearl 
Harbour  was  de- 
signated, as  the 
station.  The 
continuance  of 
this  exclusive 
right  was  limited 
by  the  duration 
of  the  treaty. 

In  1889,  Mr. 
Tilaine,  dissatis- 
fied with  the 
imperfect  ces- 
sion of  Pearl 
Harbour,  and 
witli  the  very 
liinitedinfluence 
of  the  United 
States  in  Ha- 
waii, proposed 
to  make  the 
treaty  perma- 
nent ;  to  create 
absolute  free 

trade  between  the  two  countries  in  all  articles  except 

intoxicants  ;  to  make  tlie  cession  of  a  naval  station  per- 
manent as  well  as  exclusive  ;  and  to  pledge  to  Hawaii 
full  participation  in  any  bounties  to  be  given  to  American 
producers  of  sugars.  In  short,  Hawaii,  in  all  its  com- 
mercial and  productive  ^interests,  was  to  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  of  one  of  the  United  States. 

In  return  for  these  privileges,  besides  the  cession  of 
Pearl  Harbour,  Mr.  Blaine  asked  a  pledge  from  Hawaii 
to  enter  into  no  treaty  engagements  with  other  powers, 
without  the  full  previous  knowledge  of  the  United  States.  • 
At  his  reijuest  another  provision  was  appended  to  the 
draft  of  the  treaty  forwarded  to  Honolulu  by  Mr.  Carter, 
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to  the  effect  that  the  United  States  Government  should 
have  the  right  to  land  military  forces  in  Hawaii  whenever 
deemed  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  order. 

The  Cabinet  submitted  the  proposed  treaty  to  the  king 
with  the  clause  about  the  landing  of  troops  expressly  dis- 
approved. Kalakaua  was,  however,  anxious  to  defeat 
the  Reform  party  in  the  coming  election,  and  communi- 
cated the  ofi'ensive  clause  to  the  Reactionary  leaders,  who 
effectively  used  it  to  fire  the  n«*tive  mind.  They  hoped 
to  secure  such  a  majority  of  Reactionary  members  in  the 
Legislature  as  to  put  in  a  new  Cabinet  who  should  join 
the  king  in  resisting  the  old  Constitution,  or,  failing  that, 
should  proceed  with  reactionary  amendments  in  the  legal 
method.  In  that  result  they  failed  for  lack  of  a  united 
majority,  although  scoring  some  success  otherwise. 

CANADA  DEFEATS  MB.  BLAINE's  NEW  TREATY. 

While  England  is  comparatively  indifferent  to  American 
domination  in  Hawaii,  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  Canada, 
which  is  habitually  sensitive  about  her  great  neighbour  s 
ascendency.  While  the  negotiation  of  the  new  treaty  was 
pending,  Mr.  Attorney-General  Ashford,  who  was  a 
Canadian,  got  leave  of  absence  to  visit  home.  While  in 
Canada  he  was  in  close  conference  with  Sir  John 
Macdonald,  and  became  a  special  guest  of  President 
Stephen,  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Upon  his 
return  to  his  post,  he  at  once  astonished  his  colleagues  in 
the  Cabinet  by  throwing  his  utmost  influence  with  the 
king  against  them  and  the  treaty,  with  the  result  that 
the  king  refused  to  agree  to  what  Mr.  Blaine  had  been 
at  so  much  pains  to  arrange.  The  reason  subsequently 
given  in  the  legislature  by  Mr.  Ashford  for  his  course, 
was  that  to  surrender  the  right  to  make  treaties  with 
other  powers  without  United  States  supervision  was  a 
surrender  of  independence  unworthy  in  itself,  and 
especially  detrimental  as  precluding  some  very  probable 
advantageous  commercial  arrangements  with  Canada, 
which  he  would  communicate  upon  suitable  occasion. 
Tlie  Canadian  propositions  are  still  unknown  to  the 
public  ;  but  Canada  secured  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Blaine's 
new  treaty,  by  refusing  which,  Hawaii  has  forfeited  her 
right  to  share  the  valuable  bounties  given  to  American 
sugar  growers. 

AMERICA  AVEUSE  TO  ANNEXATION  OF  HAWAII. 

According  to  present  information  any  movement 
towards  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  as  a  State  or  as  a 
Territory  would  be  unpopular  with  the  American  people, 
and  would  encounter  a  great  weight  of  opposition  in  the 
Senate.  At  the  Islands,  a  pleasant  ideal,  and  one  much 
and  hopefully  entertained,  has  been  that  of  a  per- 
manently independent  State  under  the  friendly  protection 
of  the  Great  Powers  unitedly,  or  of  the  United  States 
singly.  America  has  hitherto  been  to  Hawaii  a  friend  of 
unexampled  generosity  and  indulgence.  But  they  may 
most  naturally  distrust  any  respect  being  paid  to  Hawaii 
in  time  of  war,  however  capable  and  efficient  the  little 
kingdom  may  prove  itself  to  be  in  time  of  peace.  It  will 
not  be  strange  if  an  early  date  witnesses  a  change  of 
policy  when  efforts  to  secure  a  mere  lodgment  for  naval 
supply  and  security  will  be  exchanged  for  more  positive 
action.  The  present  rapid  enlargement  of  the  United 
States  navy  points  strongly  in  that  direction. 

PEARL  HARBOUR. 

Honolulu  possesses  a  very  accessible  and  excellent 
harbour,  but  of  small  dimensions.  In  the  close  vicinity 
of  the  city,  however,  is  **  Pearl  Harbour,"  which  in 
pecurity,  area,  and  general  convenience,  belongs  to  the 
class  of  larger  and  better  havens,  like  New  York  and 


Rio  Janeiro.  Its  entrance  is  as  yet  unfortunately  closed 
to  large  vessels  b^  coral  obstructions  in  the  outer  passage 
through  the  barrier  reef  one  mile  from  the  shore.  After 
passing  this,  vessels  enter  a  kind  of  deep  river  nearly 
half  a  mile  wide,  bordered  by  low  coral  bluffs.  About 
two  miles  inland  this  river  opens  into  wide  reaches  or 
lochs,  which  are  separated  by  islands  and  peninsulas.  In 
these  riverways  and  lochs  are  about  1,500  acres  of  water, 
of  from  four  to  fifteen  fathoms,  which  is  in  many  places 
close  to  the  coral  blufls,  so  that  the  largest  iship  might 
run  a  plank  ashore.  In  the  upper  reaches  there  is  an 
equal  amount  of  water,  shoaling  from  four  fathoms  to 
nothing.  The  least  depth  in  the  passage  is  thirteen  feet. 
To  excjtvate  the  whole  to  a  depth  of  thirty  feet,  with  a 
width  of  five  hundred,  for  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  length, 
wholly  through  soft  coral  or  sand,  is  estimated  to  cost 
£100,000  as  a  minimum.  Pearl  Harbour  being  the  only 
secure  and  spacious  harbour  between  North  America  and 
the  vicinity  of  Asia,  it  is  clear  that  its  occupancy  by  the 
United  States  will  admit  of  no  delay  as  the  cutting 
of  the  Isthmus  approaches.  Some  prominent  central 
part  of  the  harbour  will  doubtless  be  occupied  by  the 
naval  station.  The  excavation  of  the  bar  with  proper 
appliances  need  take  less  than  two  years.  The  prevail- 
ing trade-winds  blow  directly  athwart  the  passage,  so  that 
ships  sail  out  or  in  on  a  free  wind.  The  whole  region, 
like  all  parts  of  the  islands,  is  perfectly  healthy,  without 
miasm  or  malaria  of  any  sort. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 

There  are  eight  inhabited  islands,  occupying  a  line  of 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  beginning  at  Hawaii 
and  running  west* north-west  to  K&u&i  and  Niihau.  They 
receive  a  cool  ocean-current  from  the  northeast^  with 
the  trade-winds  from  the  east-northeast. 

At  the  time  of  discovery  in  1779,  there  were  undoubt- 
edly 300,000  natives  in  the  group,  and  not  improbably 
400,000,  as  estimated  by  Cook.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
with  the  skilful  and  patient  culture  of  the  Chinese,  one 
million  persons  might  subsist  upon  the  products  of  the  soil. 
The  population  of  the  group  was,  last  December,  about 
ninety  thousand,  since  when  have  been  added  several 
thousand  labourers  direct  from  Japan.  The  following  is 
the  result  of  the  recent  census  : — 


Nationalities. 

Pare  Hawaiian  

Mixed  do  

Foreigners,  Hawaiian  born 

Americans   

British   

Germans  

Scandinavians  

French   

Portagnese   

Chinese  

Japanese  

Other  races   


Males. 

Femalei. 

Tofals. 

18,630 

16,390 

35,020 

4,460 

4,080 

8.540 

3.860 

3,550 

7,410 

1,320 

650 

1,970 

980 

360 

1,340 

515 

185 

700 

145 

65 

210 

50 

25 

75 

4,680 

3.650 

8.330 

13,790 

770 

14.560 

9,700 

2,080 

11,780 

200 

25 

225 

Totals    58,330      31.8'30  90,160 

Eliminating  the  11,780  Japanese,  the  14,560  Chinese, 
and  the  225  of  various  races,  chiefly  heathen,  as  not 
being  properly  members  of  the  body  politic,  we  have  left 
a  population  of  63,595,  who  belong  to  Christendom,  and 
possess  much  of  the  best  ethical,  social,  and  political  ideas 
of  Christendom  ;  35,020,  or  over  55  per  cent.,  are  pure 
Hawaiians  ;  8540,  or  13*4  per  cent.,  are  mixed  Hawaiians, 
mostly  sharing  white  blood,  but  partly  Chinese,  and 
nearly  all  writing  and  speaking  English.  The  remaining 
20,935  are  mostly  of  pure  white  blood,  constituting  over 
31  per  cent,  of  citizens  proper  to  thej^ngdom.  If  we  add 
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to  these  the  people  of  three-fourths  white  blood,  whose 
tastes  and  tendencies  mainly  follow  those  of  their  white 
kindred,  we  find  fully  one-third  of  the  people  to  be  white 
or  Caucasian.  Comparing  the  males  of  each  class,  we 
find  nearly  one-half  the  males  to  be  white.  Since, 
however,  on  account  of  illiteracy,  large  numbers  of  Por- 
tuguese lack  the  franchise,  the  number  of  white  voters  is 
far  below  that  of  the  natives. 

CAUSES  OF  DEPOPULATION. 

Meantime  the  race  has  been  rapidly  decreutng,  and 
continues  to  do  so.  The  causes  of  decrease  are  obvious 
enough,  but  difficult  to  reach.  A  large  contributor  to 
it  has  been  defective  socid  morality.     A  chief  cause  and 


It  is  also  pleasant  to  learn  that  liquors  have  been, 
excluded  from  the  royal  entertainments.  Drunkenness 
is  a  great  bane  of  Hawaiians.  It  has  greatly  increased  of 
late  years,  royal  influence  having  secured  the  repeal  of 
the  prohibitory  laws  relating  to  supplying  liquors  to 
natives.  With  the  present  royal  disapprov^il  .:>f  Kahunas 
and  drunkennasa^  the  outlook  for  an  increase  of  the 
native  iac»  assumes  aspects  of  hope. 

LEADING  PUBLIC  MEN. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  specify  men  of  distinctive 
leadership  in  public  afiairs.  During  the  constant  and 
capricious  changes  in  cabinets  under  the  late  king,  and 
the  later  confusion  in  political  parties  nearly  every  pro- 


PRINCBSS  BERNICS  PANATI  BISHOP. 

promoter  of  other  lethal  influences  is  heathen  supersti- 
tion. The  Kahunas,  who  are  sorcerers  and  medicine- 
men,  dealing  in  deadly  witchcraft  and  its  antidotes  of 
propitiation  of  demons  by  incantations  and  sacrifices,  are 
ubiquitous  and  busy,  to  the  ruin  of  life  and  health  and 
the  subversion  of  moral  influences.  The  labours  of  the 
nmnerous  physicians  employed  by  the  Board  of  Health 
tor  the  natives  are  mostly  nullified  by  the  influence  of 
the  Kahunas,  the  fear  of  whom  rests  heavily  upon  the 
people.  This  poisonous  influence  is  far  greater  now 
than  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  before  Kamehameha  V. 
revived  and  organised  Kahuna  practice.  It  is  most  grati- 
Wng  to  record  that  the  Queen  excluded  heathen  exercises 
from  the  Palace  during  the  late  obsequies,  and  that  she 
banished  them  during  her  recent  royal  progress.  Con 
ndenng  how  saturated  the  Palace  circles  have  been  with 
thiB  element,  Her  Majesty  has  shown  remarkable  decision. 


HON.  CHAS.  R.  BISHOP. 
(.President  of  the  Board  of  Education.^ 

minent  man  in  the  country  has  either  been  a  cabinet 
minister  or  has  had  the  position  offered  to  him. 

The  Hon.  Charles  R.  Bishop  has  long  been  eminent 
in  public  service.  He  is  head  of  the  powerful  banking 
house  of  Bishop  and  Co.  Without  children,  and  some- 
what advanced  in  life,  he  is  quietly  administering  his 
own  estate  in  a  manner  that  greatly  commends  itself  for 
wise  and  thoughtful  munificence.  His  last  gift  was  one 
of  £10,000  to  Oahu  College,  in  view  of  its  Jubilee 
Anniversary.  Mr.  Bishop's  counsel  is  held  in  the  highest 
regard  in  all  public  afiairs.  He  has  long  been  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Lorrin  A.  Thurston,  grandson  of  the  pioneer  mis- 
sionary Thurston,  is  a  gifted  young  lawyer  of  thirty- 
five,  a  leader  in  the  Honolulu  bar  and  in  politics. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Reform  movement,  and 
was  practically  at  the  head  of  the  Cabinet  of  1889-90* 
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He  gives  more  promise  of  future  prominence  than  any 
other  man  in  Honolulu,  although  he  failed  to  keep  the 
Beform  party  tc^ether,  a  task  calling  for  more  of  the 
peculiar  gifts  ana  graces  of  the  politician  than  he  has  yet 
acquired.  He  is  a  man  of  the  purest  ohar»cter»  and  of 
great  industiy. 

HONOLULU  CITY. 

Honolida  ia  a  town  of  about  24,000  inhabitants.  It  is 
so  much  embowered  in  trees  that  most  of  the  houses  are 
hidden  from  a  distant  view.  The  business  blocks  are 
substantial,  but  only  two  stories.  The  dwellings,  including 
.many  fine  mansions,  are  scattered  over  great  spaces  of 
Ground.  The  lawns  and  gardens  are  often  eiquisitely 
beautiful.  Water  is  supplied  by  the  government  pipes 
/rom  mountain  streams.  It  is  probable  that  Artesian 
wells  with  steam  pumps  will  be  the  main  source  of  supply 
for  the  future.  There  are  some  Tine  avenues,  but  in  the 
more  central  parts  the  street ?  are  very  narrow.  There  is 
no  municipal  government,,  all  public  works  being  con- 
ducted by  the  central  government.  Good  roads  extend 
for  a  few  miles  out  of  town,  and  vehicles  can  drive  nearly 
around  the  island,  a  circuit  of  over  a  hundred  miles.  The 
streets  are  lighted  by  arc  lights. 

Transportation  is  afforded  by  some  twelve  miles  of 
tramway,  with  American  cars.  Hacks  ply  at  about 
one  shilling  a  mile.  The  most  interesting  rides  for 
visitors  are— first,  Pali,  six  miles,  suddenly  opening  a 
grand  panorama  from  a  height  of  1,200  feet ;  secondly, 
by  rail  around  Pearl  Lochs,  to  a  sugar  plantation  of  the 
first  class  ;  thirdly,  up  Punch  Bowl,  a  singular  height  in 
the  centre  of  the  city,  of  five  hundred  feet,  with  exquisite 
panoramic  views  on  all  sides,  like  an  Eiffel  tower  j  fourth, 
to  Waikiki  Beach  and  Kapiolani  Park,  four  miles  by 
tramcar.  These  are  the  favourite  seaside  and  bathing 
resorts  of  Honolulu. 


Domestic  architecture  is  characterised  by  broad 
verandahs  and  absence  of  chimneys.  The  average  dwelling 
is  of  one  story,  and  often  has  a  large  Lanai  (lah-nye)  or 
covered  area  open  on  one  or  more  sides,  a  half  out-door 
room,  for  lounging.  Excessive  heat  is  unknown,  day  or 
night.  Honolulu  abounds  in  noble  trees,  gorgeous 
fiowers,  and  masses  of  brilliant- coloured  foliage.  The 
pfclms  are  magnificent,  especially  the  royal  palms.  At 
Waikike,  the  long  dark  sinuous  stems  of  the  anient 
cocoa  palms  stand  in  acres  of  groves,  their  huge  fronds 
staying  far  aloft.  The  chief  objects  of  a  tourist's  interest 
are  the  live  crater  of  Kilauea  and  the  extinct  one  of 
Haleakala.  The  former  is  reached  by  steamer  and  staffe. « 
An  advertisement  of  a  new  hotel  at  Kilauea  conclnaei 
as  fallows : —   

By  taking  this  ticket  an  entire  week  may  be  spent  at 
the  Volcano,  in  a  cool,  bracing  climate,  with  invigorating 
steam  salphur  baths  at  band,  and  the  greatest  Volcano  on 
earth  in  constant  action  in  the  front  yard  of  the  hotel. 

A  rather  large  front  yard.  You  look  out  of  the  front 
door  into  a  black  pit  five  hundred  feet  deep  and  nine 
miles  in  circuit.  In  this  front  yard,  two  miles  away,  lies 
another  and  inner  pit,  of  150  acres,  smoking  like 
Gomorrah.  This  is  called  Halema'-uma'u  (Hally-mkh- 
oo-mkh-oo)  or  Fern-hut.  After  lunch  you  descend  to 
spend  the  evening  in  Old  Red-Hot's  headquarters,  where 
the  lady  of  the  place,  "Madam  Pele,"  will  entertain 
you  with  a  fearsome  lake  of  belching,  plunging  fire- 
waves,  and  where  you  may  peer  down  white-hot  shafts 
into  under-running  rivers  of  lava.  About  nine  yoa 
trudge  back  with  lanterns  over  the  rugged  lava-knobs, 
and  climb  the  wooded  height  to  supper  and  a  bed. 

The  summit  of  Haleakala,  on  Maui,  at  10.000  feet,  is 
reached  with  facility  on  horseback  from  the  fine  sugar 
plantations  below.  It  is  extinct,  but  evidently  active  not 
long  ago.  This  crater  is  seven  miles  long  and  2,500  feet 
deep,  a  vast  treeless  aerial  Yosemite.  On  account  of 
its  accessibility  and  exquisite  clearness  of  atmosphere, 
the  summit  is  nearly  certain  to  beeome  the  site  of  a  first- 
class  astronomical  observatory. 

The  islands  abound  in  the  moat  varied  and  noble 
scenery.  The  steamers  are  comfortable.  As  tourists 
multiply  and  country  hotels  increase,  Hawaii,  with  its 
mild,  glorious  climate,  will  become  the  choicest  resort  fof 
invalids  and  seekers  of  comfort.  ' 


Divine  Acrostics  in  the  Book  of  Esther.— Dr. 

Pierson,  writing  in  the  Uomiletic  Itemeic  for  August 
on  the  "  Hiding  of  God  in  the  Book  of  Esther,"  calls 
attention  to  a  discovery  by  a  distinguished  Biblical 
scholar.  Dr.,  E.  .  \V.  BuUinger,  at  the  Congress  of 
Orientalists  lately  held  in  Stockholm. 

The  attentive  reader  of  this  book  has  been  able  to  see  in  it 
the  evidence  of  Divine  interposition,  especial!  j  at  the  tartiing^ 
points  of  the  history,  and  overruling  for  good  tbe  devicev  of ' 
the  wicked ;  but  while  the  Persian  king  is  mentioaed  or* 
referred  to  190  times,  his  name  twenty-nine  times,  and. 
his  kingdom  twenty-six  times,  God's  name  dees  not  ODoe 
appear.  A  closer  examination,  however,  shows  the  name 
Jehovah  inwoven  or  inlaid  in  the  most  ingenious  manner  in 
the  very  structure  of  the  book,  and  we  design  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Uomiletic  Itevierv  to  this  re- 
markable discovery. 

Dr.  Bullinger  has  awakened  much  interest  among 
Orientalists  by  the  disclosure  of  the  fact  that  the  namfe  of' 
Jehovah  is  found  no  less  than  four  times  in  this  book,  anB  is' 
introdoced  in  the  form  of  an  acrostic ;  and,  what  is  more' 
notable,  we  are  impressed  that  this  is  no  accident,  for  the 
four  cases  in  which  this  occurs  mark  the  t-upiing points  in  the 
history. 
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CHARACTER   SKETCH :  SEPTEMBER. 


JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL: 

HIS  MESSAGE,  AND  HOW  IT  HELPED  ME.. 

O  Lowell  I  I  first  gave  to  thee 
My  boyhood's  love  and  loyalty. 
My  youth  took  fire  at  thy  words, 
And  thou  my  manhood's  spirit  stirred 
To  lofty  faith  and  noble  trust. 

— MiNOT  J.  Savage. 


"elmwood,"  the  poet's  home. 

|HEN  James  Russell  Lowell  died  on  August  12th, 
the  greatest  of  contemporary  Americans  passed 
away. 

He  had  no  compeer  since  Emerson  died ;  he 
has  left  no  successor.  On  this  side  the  Atlantic 
there  still  linger  veterans  not  unequal  to  him  whom  we 
have  just  lost.  But  neither  on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic 
nor  on  the  other  is  there  any  poet  left  us  whose  vepse  is 
instinct  with  so  much  inspiration,  or  one  who  has  in  him 
BO  much  of  the  seer  of  these  latter  days. 

Out  rushed  his  song,  like  molten  iron  glowing 
To  show  God  sitting  by  the  humblest  hearth. 

With  calmest  courage  he  was  ever  ready 
To  teach  that  action  was  the  birth  of  thought. 

And  still  his  deathless  words  of  light  are  swimming 
Serene  throughout  the  great  deep  infinite 

Of  human  soul,  unwaning  and  undimming, 
To  cheer  and  guide  the  mariner  by  aight. 

THE  MAX  AND  HIS  MESSAGE. 

It  is  idle  for  me  to  try  to  do  a  Character  Sketch  of  such 
a  man.  He  was  many  aided. ;  Those  who  knew  him 
intimately  have  "written  much,  and  will  yet  write  more, 
about  'the  personal  characteristics,  aboy.o  his  gonial 
humour,  of  his  .^ido,  and'  varied  culture,  and  also,  no 
doubt,  about  his  after-dinner  speaking,  and  his  services  as 
diplomatist  at  Madrid  and  at  London.  But  all  these 
things  are  but .  as  the  mere  carving  on  the  pediment  of 


the  Pharos  from  which  streams  far  and  wide  over  the 
troubled  and  turbid  waters  the  light  of  his  Divine 
message.  This  man  was  one  of  the  prophets  of  the 
nineteenth  centiuy — the  Milton  of  an  epoch  which  had 
in  Lincoln  no  unworthy  representative  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well. That  was  and  is  his  supreme  si^ificance,  and  it 
would  almost  favour  of  the  profane  to  devote  this  article 
to  anything  but  a  humble  and  reverent  attempt  to 
explain,  so  far  as  I  can,  what  his  message  is  and  wherein, 
from  my  own  experience,  consists  its  helpfulness  to  the 
present  generation. 

A  TRIBT7TE  OF  GRATITUDE^ 

In  what  I  write  there  is  an  autobio^aphic  note  that 
is  not  to  be  avoided,  for  this  article  is  simply  the  fervent 
outpouring  of  the  gratitude  of  one  amon^'the  thousands 
whom  he  has  help^ — a  thanksgiving  and  an  experience 
rather  than  a  criticism  or  a  biography.  In  some  of  the 
critical  moments  of  my  life  I  found  in  Lowell  help  such 
as  I  found  in  none  other  outside  Carlyle's  **  Cromwell"  and 
Holy  Writ.  And  it  may  be  that  I  can  best  help  others 
to  find  help  there  by  telling  faithfully  and  gratefully  how 
in  Lowell's  verse  and  prose  I  found  that  which  I  sorely 
needed,  and  which  became  an  abiding  possession  and  a 
strength  for  evermore. 

I  was  little  more  than  a  boy  of  fifteen  when  first  I  felt 
the  inspiration  of  Lowell's  word.  In  those  days,  which 
seem  far  away  down  the  vista  of  nearly  thirty  years,  I 
chanced  at  a  country  house  upon  a  yellow-backed  shilling 
edition  of  the  "  Biglow  Papers,''  lying  side  by  side  with  a 
well-thumbed  copy  of  Artemus  Ward,  as  a  specimen  of 
American  humour.  But  it  was  not  the  humour  of  the 
delicious  verse  that  made  a  dint  on  my  life.  In  those 
days  the  ambitions  of  my  boyhood  took  anything  but  a 
journalistic  bent.  My  father  used  sometimes  to  quote 
Thomas  Binney's  saying  that  if  the  Apostle  Paul  were 
alive  to-day  he  would  edit  a  daily  paper;  but  most 
editors  seemed  to  have  but  little  of  the  PauUne  inspira- 
tion and  none  of  the  glowing  enthusiasm  of  humanity 
calculated  to  kindle  the  imagination  or  stir  the  sympathy 
of  a  lad  full  of  daydreams  from  the  poets  and  high  im- 
aginings drawn  from  the  traditions  of  the  Piuitan  and 
Covenanting  struggles  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

I.    HIS  IDEAL  OF  JOURNALISM. 

It  w^as  not  till  several  years  later  that  I  ever  bethought 
myself  of  journalism  as  a  profession ;  but  I  think  I  can 
trace  the  first  set  of  my  mind  in  a  journalistic  direction 
to  reading  the  preface  to  the  Pious  Editor's  Creed,  which, 
a^  many -of  my  readers  may  never  have  seen  it,  I  make  no 
scruple  about  quoting  almost  entire  : — 

.  I  know  of  no  so  responsible  position  as  that  of  the  public 
journalist.  The  e<ilitor  of  our  day  bears  the  same  relation  to 
his  time  that  a  clerk  bore  to  the  age  before  the  invention  of 
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printing.  Indeed,  the  position  which  he  holds  is  that  which 
the  clergyman  should  hold  even  now.  But  the  clergyman 
chooses  to  walk  oft  to  the  extreme  edge  of  the  world,  and  to 
throw  such  seed  as  he  has  clear  over  into  that  darkness 
which  he  calls  the  Next  Life.  As  if  Tiext  did  not  mean 
nearest^  and  as  if  any  life  were  nearer  than  that  immediately 
present  one  which  boils  and  eddies  all  around  him  at 
the  caucus,  the  ratification  meeting,  and  the  polls !  Who 
tanght  him  to  exhort  men  to  prepare  for  eternity,  and 
for  some  future  era  of  which  the  present  forms  no 
integral  part  ?  The  furrow  which  Time  is  even  now  turning 
nms  through  the  Everlasting,  and  in  that  must  he  plant,  or 
nowhere.  Yet  he  would  fain  believe  and  teach  that  we  are 
going  to  have  more  of  eternity  than  we  have  now.  This  going 
of  his  is  like  that  of  the  auctioneer,  on  which  gone  follows 
before  we  have  made  up  our  minds  to  bid — in  which  manner, 
not  three  months  back,  I  lost  an  excellent  copy  of  Chappelow 
on  Job.  So  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  preacher,  instead  of 
being  a  living  force,  has  faded  into  an  emblematic  figure  at 
christenings,  weddings,  and  funerals.  Or,  if  he  exercises 
any  other  function,  it  is  as  keeper  and  feeder  of  certain  theo- 
logic  dogmas,  which,  when  occasion  offers,  he  unkennels  with 
a  9tahog  I  "  to  bark  and  bite  as  'tis  their  nature  to,"  whence 
that  reproach  of  odium  theologicum  has  arisen. 

Meanwhile,  see  what  a  pulpit  the  editor  mounts  daily, 
sometimes  with  a  congregation  of  fifty  thousand  within 
reach  of  his  voice,  and  never  so  much  as  a  nodder,  even, 
among  them.  And  from  what  a  Bible  can  he  choose  his  text 
— a  Bible  which  needs  no  translation,  and  which  no  priestcraft 
can  shut  and  clasp  from  the  laity— the  open  volume  of  the 
world,  upon  which,  with  a  pen  of  sunshine  or  destroying 
fire,  the  inspired  Present  is  even  now  writing  the  annals  of 
God !  Methinks  the  editor  who  should  understand  his  call- 
ing, and  be  equal  thereto,  would  truly  deserve  that  title 
which  Homer  bestows  upon  princes.  He  would  be  the  Moses 
of  our  nineteenth  century ;  and  whereas  the  old  Sinai,  silent 
now,  is  but  a  common  mountain  stared  at  by  the  elegant 
tourist  and  crawled  over  by  the  hammering  geologist,  he  must 
find  his  tables  of  the  new  law  here  among  factories  and 
cities  in  this  Wilderness  of  Sin  (Numbers  xxxiii.  12)  called 
Progress  of  Civilisation,  and  be  the  captain  of  our  Exodus 
into  the  Canaan  of  a  truer  social  order. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  **THE  NEW  JOURNALISM." 

I  feel  to-day,  as  I  transcribe  these  words,  as  if  all  my 
life  long,  ever  since  I  read  them,  I  had  been  doing  little 
else  but  trying  as  best  I  could  to  circulate  and  propagate 
the  ideas  contained  in  this  preface.  All  that  is  real  and 
true  in  what  Matthew  Arnold  called  the  "New 
Journalism,"  which  he  said  I  had  invented,  is  there  in 
germ.  That  great  ideal  of  the  editor  as  "the  Cap- 
tain of  oiur  Exodus  into  the  Canaan  of  a  truer  social 
order"  still  glows  hke  a  pillar  of  fire  amid  the  midnight 
gloom  before  the  journalists  of  the  world.  But,  alas !  it 
may  still  be  asked,  as  it  was  when  the  Rev.  Homer 
Wilbur  preached  the  sermon  which  led  the  editor  of  the 
Jaalam  Independent  Blunderbuss  unaccountably  to  absent 
himself  from  the  meeting-house,  of  the  thousands  of 
mutton  -  loving  shepherds  who  edit  our  newspapers, 
"How  many  have  even  the  dimmest  perception  of  their 
immense  power  and  the  duties  consequent  thereon  ?  H^e 
and  there  haply  one.  Nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  labour 
to  impress  upon  the  people  the  great  principles  of 
Tweedledum,  and  other  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
preach  with  equal  earnestness  the  gospel  according  to 
Tweedledee." 

HOW  I  FIRST  GOT  LOWELL*S  POEMS. 

It  was  three  or  four  years  before  I  again  felt  the 
kindling  touch  of  Mr.  LowelFs  genius.  Like  many  other 
youths  in  those  days,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  cempeting  for 
the  modest  prizes  offered  for  essays  in  the  Boys^  Own 
Magazine^  which  was  then  published  by  S.  O.  Beeton. 


OF  Reviews. 

I  wrote  several,  always  under  the  name  of  W.  T.  Silcoates^ 
and  only  succeeded  once  in  gaining  a  prize.  My  solitary- 
success  was  an  essay  on  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  com- 
piling which  I  took  a  great  deal  more  pains  than  in 
writing  any  book  that  I  have  since  published,  so  at  least 
it  seems  to  me  looking  back  twenty  years  and  more,  and  I 
certainly  enjoyed  much  more  keenly  that  first 
triumph  than  any  literary  successes  achieved  in^ 
later  years.  The  prize  was  one  guinea,  which  had 
to  be  taken  out  in  books  published  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Boy 8^  Own  Magazine.  I  remember,  as 
well  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  carefully  going  through  the' 
little  catalogue  making  up  my  guinea's  worth,  and  after 
selecting  books  valued  at  twenty  shillings,  I  chose  "  The' 
Poetical  Works  of  James  Russell  Lowell  to  make  up  the^ 
guinea.  That  little  volume,  with  its  green  paper  cover. 
Res  before  me  now,  thumbed  almost  to  pieces,  under- 
scored, and  marked  in  the  margin  throughout,  and  inside 
there  is  written,  "To  W.  T.  Silcoates,  with  Mr. 
Beeton's  best  wishes."  It  was  one  of  "  Beeton*s  Companion 
Poets,"  and  bore  on  its  cover  "  Books  of  Worth."  With 
the  exception  of  the  little  copy  of  Thomas  k  Kempis, 
which  General  Gordon  gave  to  me  as  he  was  starting  for 
Khartoum,  it  is  the  most  precious  of  all  my  books,  it- 
has  been  with  me  everywhere.  In  Russia,  in  Ireland,  in 
Rome,  in  prison,  it  has  been  a  constant  companion. 

II.  HIS  PASSION  FOR  HUMAN  BROTHERHOOD. 

That  little  book  reached  me  at  a  somewhat  critical  time. 
I  was  saturated  with  the  memories  of  the  Puritans,  and 
filled  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  unworthiness  of  my  oldf 
literary  ambitions.  My  health,  impaired  by  overstudy^ 
affected  my  eyes,  and  for  some  teirible  months  I  was 
haunted  by  the  consciousness  of  a  possible  blindness.  I 
had  to  give  up  reading  at  night-time  and  in  the  train,  and 
by  way  of  occupation  I  committed  to  memory  long  screeds 
of  verse — Byron,  Longfellow,  Coleridge,  and  Campbell 
being  special  favourites.  All  chance  of  literary  success 
seemed  to  fade  and  disappear  M  ith  my  dimming  sight,  and 
I  looked  out  on  life  in  a  sadder  and  more  serious  mood 
than  any  I  had  formerly  entertained.  It  was  then  that  I 
came  upon  Mr.  Lowell's  little-known  poem,  "Extreme 
Unction,"  which  I  find  marked  in  pencil — "  This  poenk. 
changed  my  life." 

Go  I  leave  me,  Priest ;  my  soul  would  be, 

Alone  with  the  consoler,  Death  ; 
Far  sadder  eyes  than  thine  will  see 

This  crumbling  clay  yield  up  its  breath  ; 
These  shrivelled  hands  have  deeper  stains 

Than  holy  oil  can  cleanse  away. 
Hands  that  have  plucked  the  world's  coarse  gains 

As  erst  they  plucked  the  flowers  of  May. 

Call,  if  thou  canst,  to  these  gray  eyes 

Some  faith  from  youth's  traditions  wrnng ; 
This  fruitless  husk  which  dustward  dries 

Has  been  a  heart  once,  has  been  young ; 
On  this  bowed  head  the  awful  Past 

Once  laid  its  consecrating  hands  ; 
The  Future  in  its  purpose  vast 

Paused,  waiting  my  supreme  commands. 

But  look  !  whose  shadows  block  the  door.' 

Who  are  those  two  that  stand  aloof  I 
See !  on  my  hands  this  freshening  gore 

Writes  o*er  again  its  crimson  proof  I 
^ly  looked-for  death-bed  g^uests  are  met ; 

There  my  dead  Youth  doth  wring  its  hands. 
And  th«Te,  with  eyes  that  goad  me  yet, 

The  ghost  of  my  Ideal  stands ! 

God  bends  from  out  the  deep  and  says, 
"  I  gave  thee  the  great  gift  of  life ; 
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Wast  thou  not  called  in  many  ways  ? 

Are  not  my  earth  and  heaven  at  strife  7 
I  gave  thee  of  my  seed  to  sow, 

Bringest  thou  me  my  hundredfold  ? " 
Can  I  look  up  with  face  aglow, 

And  answer,  "  Father,  here  is  gold  ?  ** 

I  have  been  innocent  ;  God  knows 

When  first  this  wasted  life  began, 
Not  grape  with  grape  more  kindly  grows, 

Than  I  with  every  brother-man  : 
Now  here  I  gasp ;  what  lose  my  kind, 

When  this  fast  ebbing  breath  shall  part  ? 
What  bands  of  love  and  service  bind 

This  being  to  the  world's  sad  heart  ? 

Christ  still  was  wandering  o'er  the  earth 

Without  a  place  to  lay  His  head  ; 
He  found  free  welcome  at  my  hearth. 

He  shared  my  cup  and  broke  ray  bread : 
Now,  when  I  hear  those  steps  sublime, 

That  bring  the  other  world  to  this. 
My  snake-turned  nature,  sunk  in  slime. 

Starts  sideway  with  defiant  hiss. 

Upon  the  hour  when  I  was  bom, 
God  said,  "  Another  man  shall  be,** 

And  the  great  Maker  did  not  scorn 
Out  of  Himself  to  fashion  me ; 

He  sunned  me  with  His  ripening  looks. 
And  Heaven's  rich  instincts  in  me  grew. 

As  effortless  as  woodland  nooks 

.  Send  violets  up  and  paint  them  blue. 

Yes,  I  who  now,  with  angry  tears. 

Am  exiled  back  to  brutish  clod. 
Have  borne  unquenched  for  four  score  years, 

A  spark  of  the  eternal  God  ; 
And  to  what  end  ?    How  yield  I  back 

The  trust  for  such  high  uses  given  ? 
Heaven's  light  hath  but  revealei  a  track 

Whereby  to  crawl  away  from  heavan. 

Men  think  it  is  an  awful  sight 

To  see  a  soul  just  set  adrift 
On  that  drear  voyage  from  whose  night 

The  ominous  shadows  never  lift ; 
But  'tis  more  awfal  to  behold 

A  helpless  infant  newly  born. 
Whose  little  hands  unconscious  hold 

The  keys  of  darkness  and  of  morn. 

Mine  held  them  once  ;  I  flung  away 

Those  keys  that  might  have  open  set 
The  golden  sluices  of  the  day. 

But  clutch  the  keys  of  darkness  yet ; 
I  hear  the  reapers  singing  go 

Into  God's  harvest ;  I,  that  might 
With  them  have  chosen,  here  below 

Grope  shuddering  at  the  gates  of  night. 

O  glorious  Youth,  that  once  was  mine  I 

O  high  Ideal !  all  in  vain 
Te  enter  at  this  ruined  shrine 

Whence  worship  ne'er  shall  rise  again ; 
The  bat  and  owl  inhabit  here, 

The  snake  nests  in  the  altar-stone. 
The  sacred  vessels  moulder  near. 

The  image  of  the  God  is  gone. 

REPENT  A  NCK  AND  BESfORSE. 

It  may  seem  somewhat  fantastic  that  a  lad  of  eighteen 
should  have  appropriated  to  himself  the  reproaches 
which  the  poet  placed  in  the  mouth  of  an  octogenarian. 
But  vouth  is  a  rare  self-torturer.  With  my  enfeebled 
health  and  failing  eyesight,  an  oppressive  sense  of  having 
lived  for  myself  and  my  own  ambitious  daydreams,  it 
did  not  seem  unnatural  then ;  it  seemed  only  too  terribly 


real.  I  don't  think  any  four  lines  ever  printed  went"> 
into  my  life  so  deeply  as  these : —  ^ 

Now  here  I  gasp ;  what  lose  my  kind. 
When  this  fast-tjbbing  breath  shall  part  ? 

What  bands  of  love  and  service  bind 
This  being  to  the  world's  sad  heart  ? 

These  questions  used  to  ring  in  my  ears  night  and  day. 
And  the  only  answer  that  came  was  Kichard's  bitter 
death  cry — 

There  is  no  creature  loves  me. 
And  if  I  die  no  one  will  pity  me. 

All  this,  I  dare  say,  was  very  morbid.  Probably  few 
lads  of  eighteen  had  more  relatives  and  friends  to  love- 
and  pity  him.  I  was  one  of  a  large  and  singularly 
united  family,  and  I  had  my  Sunday-school  class  besides. 
But  there  was  that  guilty  sense  of  having  Uved  for  my- 
self, of  having  had  my  ideal  of  life  on  the  plane  of  per- 
sonal literary  success,  and  I  felt  I  deserved  to  feel  all  that 
Lowell's  octogenarian  felt. 

INSPIRATION  AND  HOPE. 

At  the  same  time  this  remorseful  horror  would  some- 
times abate  somewhat,  probably  owing  to  occasional 
better  health,  and  then  an  i^omense  inspiration  thrilled, 
me  from  the  lines  : — 

On  this  bowed  head  the  awful  Past 

Once  laid  its  consecrating  hands  ; 
The  Future  in  its  purpose  vast 

Paused,  waiting  my  supreme  commands. 

If  I  recovered  and  my  eyesight  did  not  fail,  perhaps, 
after  all,  I  miglit  yet  hve  to  better  purpose.  To  what  pur- 
pose ?  The  answer  came  in  the  next  verse  : — 

God  bends  from  out  the  deep,  and  says, 

I  gave  thee  the  great  gift  of  life  ; 
Wast  thou  not  called  in  many  ways  ? 
Are  not  my  heaven  and  earth  at  strife  ?  " 

Tlie  idea  that  everything  wrong  in  the  world  was  a 
divine  call  to  use  your  life  in  righting  it  sank  deep  into 
my  soul.  And  there,  in  the  darkness  and  the  gloom  of 
that  time  of  weakness  and  trial,  I  put  away  from  me,  as 
of  the  Evil  One,  all  dreams  of  fame  and  the  literary 
ambitions  on  which  I  had  fed  my  boyhood,  and  reso- 
lutely set  myself  there  and  then  to  do  what  little  I  could, 
where  I  was,  among  those  who  surrounded  me,  to  fulfil 
"  the  trust  for  such  high  uses  given."  It  was  one  of  the 
decisive  moments  in  my  life.  Since  then  I  can  honestly 
say  that  I  have  never  regarded  literary  or  joumahstic 
success  as  worth  a  straw,  excepting  in  so  far  as  it  enabled 
me  to  strike  a  heavier  blow  in  the  cause  of  those  for- 
whom  I  was  called  to  fight. 

A  PASSION  FOR  HELPFUL  FELLOWSHIP. 

The  yearning  for  helpful  fellowship  with  my  fellows^ 
grew  under  Lowell's  influence  to  control  my  life.  Liv- 
ing in  a  village  where  you  knew  every  one,  and  every  one 
knew  you,  it  was  almost  with  a  sense  of  positive  pain  I 
would  find  myself  in  a  great  city,  and  feel  that  of  all  tho- 
hundred  thousands  around  me  I  did  not  know  one.  To  - 
meet  and  mingle  with  hurrying  myriads  and  to  know 
that  of  all  those  multitudes  you  knew  none,  had  helped 
none,  and  that  not  a  human  being  cared  in  the  least 
whether  you  lived  or  died,  maddened  into  despair  or  broke 
your  heart  in  solitude,  was  appalling  to  me.  There^ 
seemed  something  unnatural  about  it.  How  well  I 
remember,  night  after  night,  looking  down  from  the 
Manors  railway  station  over  the  house- crowded' 
valley  at  the  base  of  All  Saints'  Church,  Newcastle,  which 
towered  above  them  all,  all  black  and  empty,  like  the 
vast  sepulchre  of  a  dead  Gcd  and  thinking  that  behind 
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-every  lighted  window  which  gleamed  through  the  smoky 
<larknes8  there  was  at  least  one  human  being  whose 
heart  was  full  of  all  the  tragedies  of  love  and 
hate,  of  life  and  of  death,  and  yet  between  them 
And  me  what  a  great  gulf  was  fixed!  How  could 
•bands  of  love  and  service  be  woven  between  these 
innumerable  units  so  as  to  make  us  all  one  brotherhood 
once  more?  There  they  sat  by  lamp  and  candle— so 
near,  and  yet,  in  all  tlie  ceaUbies  of  their  existence,  as  far 
Apart  as  the  fixed  stars.  And  there  grew  up  in  me,  largely 
under  Lowell's  influence,  a  feeling  as  if  there  was  some- 
thing that  blasphemed  God  in  whatever  interposed 
a  barrier  impeding  the  free  flow  of  the  helpful  sympathy 
and  confident  intercourse  between  man  and  man. 

LIKE  THE  BLAST  OF  A  TRUMPET. 

But  how  could  anything  be  done  ?  It  was  hard  to  say, 
beyond  endeavouring,  each  in  his  own  sphere,  to  be  as 
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helpful,  as  lovingkind,  and  as  sympathetic  as  he  knew 
how.  Yet  how  trivial  seemed  everything  you  could  do ; 
how  infinitesimal  the  utmost  that  any  individual  could 
achieve  I  But  when  in  this  desponding  mood,  Lowell's 
memorial  verses  to  W.  Lloyd  Garrison  inspirited  me  as 
^ith  the  blast  of  a  trumpet : — 

In  a  small  chamber,  friendless  and  unseen, 
Toiled  o'er  his  types  one  poor,  unlearned  young  man ; 

The  place  -was  dark,  unfarnitured,  and  mean ; — 
Yet  there  the  freedom  of  a  race  began. 

Help  came  but  slowly ;  surely  no  man  yet 

Put  lever  to  the  heavy  world  with  less : 
What  need  of  help  ?   He  knew  how  types  were  set, 

He  had  a  dauntless  spirit,  and  a  press. 


Such  earnest  natures  are  the  fiery  pith, 
The  compact  nucleus,  round  which  systems  growl 

Mass  after  mass  becomes  inspired  therewith, 
And  whirls  impregnate  with  the  central  glow. 

O  Truth !  O  Freedom !  how  are  ye  still  born 

In  the  rude  stable,  in  the  manger  nursed  1 
What  humble  hands  unbar  those  gates  of  morn 

Through  which  the  splendours  of  the  New  Day  burst  ? 

What  1  shall  one  monk,  scarce  known  beyond  his  cell. 
Front  Rome's  far-reaching  bolts,  and  scorn  her  frown  ? 

Brave  Luther  answered  Yes  ;  that  thunder's  swell 
Rocked  Europe,  and  discharmed  the  triple  crown. 

Whatever  can  be  known  of  earth  we  know. 
Sneered  Europe's  wise  men  in  their  snail-shells  curled  ; 

No  1  said  one  man  in  Genoa,  and  that  No 
Out  of  the  dark  created  this  New  World. 

Who  is  it  will  not  dare  himself  to  trust  ? 

Who  is  it  hath  not  strength  to  stand  alone  7 
Who  is  it  thwarts  and  bilks  the  inward  must  ? 

He  and  his  works,  like  sand,  from  earth  are  blow 

Men  of  a  thousand  shifts  and  wiles,  look  here  1 
See  one  straightforward  conscience  put  in  pawn 

To  win  a  world ;  see  the  obedient  sphere 
By  bravery's  simple  gravitation  drawn  I 

Shall  we  not  heed  the  lesson  taught  of  old, 

And  by  the  Present^s  lips  repeated  still. 
In  our  own  single  manhood  to  be  bold, 

Fortressed  in  conscience  and  impregnable  will  ? 

We  stride  the  river  daily  at  its  spring. 
Nor,  in  our  childish  thoughtlessness,  foresee. 

What  myriad  vassal  streams  shall  tribute  bring, 
How  like  an  equal  it  shall  greet  the  sea. 

0  small  beginnings,  ye  are  great  and  strong, 
Based  on  a  faithful  heart  and  weariless  brain  \ 

Ye  build  the  future  fair,  ye  conquer  wrong. 
Ye  earn  the  crown,  and  wear  it  not  in  vain. 

That  is  good  healthy  teaching,  which  helps  to  stiffen 
the  backbone  and  encourage  one  to  persevere.  It  is  also  a 
stepping-stone  that  brings  us  into  the  heart  of  the  great 
Abolitionist  campaign,  which  practically  saved  the  soul  of 
the  American  people. 

III.  THE  CHRISTIANITY  FOR  OUR  DAY. 

Mr.  Lowell  was  a  Puritan  by  heredity,  and  the  moral 
fervour  of  the  men  of  the  ^Map^ozver  was  wrought  into 
the  inmost  fibre  of  his  being.  But  his  Puritanism  was  a 
living  force  applied  to  the  living  issues  of  to-day. 
That  is  what  constitutes  his  pecuhar  helpfulness  to 
the  present  generation.  There  is  a  constant  ten- 
dency in  creeds  to  petrify.  The  hving  faith  of  one 
century  becomes  a  mere  sarcophagus  in  the  next.  To 
prevent  this  only  one  specific  is  known  to  man,  and  that 
is  to  be  constantly  in  campaign  against  the  evils  of  the 
world.  One  of  the  great  uses  of  the  devil  is  to  keep 
the  Church  from  the  lethargy  that  ends  in  death.  If 
there  is  but  a  sufficiently  resolute  warfare  kept  up  against 
the  wrongs,  the  abuses,  and  the  miseries  of  the  world,  the 
Hving  Spirit  will  perpetually  renew,  reshape,  and  revolu- 
tionise the  methods  adopted  to  achieve  success.  The 
Puritan  revolt  against  ritual,  the  Quaker  revolt  against 
sacraments,  were  natural  and  necessary.  But  the  same 
law  of  combat  led  in  time  to  a  revolt  against  the  worship 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Puritans.  Men  are  always  prone 
to  bow  down  and  worship  their  nets  and  their  bows  and 
then*  spears,  forgetting  that  they  were  fashioned  not  to 
be  worshipped  but  to  be  used.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
be  disrespectful  to  the  discarded  rites  or  the  suppressed 
doctrines.    It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  they  are 
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false ;  it  is  only  obvious  that  they  have  become  obsolete. 
To  hear  some  good  people  talk  you  would  imagine  that 
it  was  necessary  to  denounce  the  inventor  of  the  bow 
because  Armstrong  forges  rifled  cannon.  The  bow  was 
very  good  in  its  day,  but  no  degree  of  respect  for  the 
first  bowmen  would  justify  our  substituting  bows  and 
arrows  for  the  magazine  rifle. 

CHRISTIANITY  OUT  OF  GEAR. 

Mr.  Lowell's  poems  are  all  instinct  with  help  in  this 
direction.  There  isnothing  in  his  writings  that  repudiates 
or  disowns  any  of  the  vital  doctrines  of  the  men  of  the 
Mayflower.  He  reverences  his  spiritual  ancestry. .  But  he 
refuses  in  his  own  phrase  to  make  their  creed  his  jailer, 
and  protests  against  making 

Their  truth  our  falsehood,  thinking  that  hath  made  us  free. 
Hoarding  it  in  mouldy  parchments,  while  our  tender  spirits 
flee 

The  rude  grasp  of  that  great  Impulse  which  drove  them 
across  the  sea. 

The  great,  the  central  doctriKe  of  the  Christian  religion, 
belief  in  Christ,  with  its  development  in  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by 
faith,  is  constant- 
ly getting  out  of 
gear.  That  is  to 
say,  it  is,  under 
the  stress  of  cir- 
cumstances, 
always  exposed  to 
the  dang:er  of 
being  held  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make 
it  of  none  eflfect 
M.  a  mctical  mo- 
tive foroe  in  life. 
Against  this  falsi- 
fication of  Christ's 
teaching  .1  know 
no  more  efiiactive, 
no  more  inspiring 
protest  tb.an  is  to 
be  found  in  Mr. 
JDimirs  poetry. 

A  SCENE  FROM 
THE  OLD 
RLAVSRT  TIMES. 

We  talk  glibly 
about  slavery,  and 
few  of  us  realise 
what  it  means. 
But  if  we  want  to 
understand  the 
extent  to  which 

the  Christian  creeds,  as  interpretated  by  the  Christian 
Church,  have  been  harmonised  with  the  most  damnable 
negation  of  everything  that  Christ  came  to  teach,  it  is 
necessary  to  recall  such  a  scene  as  this,  which  I  take  from 
a  remarkable  little  book,  just  published  in  America,  by 
the  Rev.  Calvin  Fairbanks,  a  stout  old  Abolitionist,  who 
for  his  zeal  in  cause  of  the  oppressed  passed  seven- 
teen years  in  gaol,  where  he  received  no  less  than  37,000 
lashes.  It  was  a  scene  which  he  himself  witnessed,  and 
which  fortunately  did  not  terminate  as  most  scenes  of 
the  kind  did.    But  let  him  speak  for  himself : — 

Early  in  May  1834,  ray  sympathy  and  patriotism  were  roused 
on  behalf  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  exquisite  young 
girls,  only  one  sixty-fourth  African.   She  was  self-educated 
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and  accomplished,  and  her  jealous  mistress  doomed  her  to  be 
sold,  hating  her  for  her  beauty  and  accomplishments.  There 
were  2,000  people  at  the  sale,  representing  the  wealth  and 
culture  of  America.  A  short,  thick-necked,  black-eyed 
Frenchman  from  New  Orleans  was  determined  to  secure  her. 
Upon  the  block  stood  the  auctioneer  by  his  victim,  who 
seemed  ready  to  drop  to  the  earth.  He  directed  attention  to 
the  valuable  piece  of  property,  calling  particular  attention  to 
her  exquisite  qualities  as  a  mistress  for  any  gentleman.  Thia 
he  kept  prominent  in  the  vilest  manner,  outraging  all  decency 
Bids  began  at  250  dollars  and  ran  up  to  1,400.  The  French- 
man  from  New  Orleans  alone  bid  against  me.  I  bid  1,450. 
My  contestant  stood  silent.  The  hammer  rose,  trembled,, 
lowered,  rose,  fell,  and  the  fiend  flushed  and  quick  as  thought 
dropped  his  hammer.   ,    ,  . 

"  Look  here,  gentlemen  I  Who  is  going  to  lose  such  a 
chance  as  this?  Here  is  a  girl  fit  to  be  the  mistress  of  a 
kingi" 

A  suppressed  cry  of  shame  rose  through  that  throng. 
Southern  women  blushed.  Bids  rose  to  1,475.  There  was 
againaluU. 

Then  the  auc- 
tioneer turned  his 
victim's  profile  to 
that  excited  crowd 
...  exclaitningy 
"  Ah,  gentlemen* 
who  is  going  to  be 
the  owner  of  this 
prize?  Whose  is 
the  next  bid  ?  " 

The  5'renchman 
bid  1,480.  The 
hamnier  rose  high, 
quivered,  lowered,. 
Eliza  gave  me  an 
appealing  agonised 
look. 
"Are you  all  done? 
Once,  twice,  do  I 
hear  no  more,, 
three,"  and  the 
hammer  quivered 
as  the  French- 
man's face  flushed 
with  triumph, 
three,  and  the 
hammer  fell  down. 

"Fourteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty- 
five  r 

The  Frenchman 
turned  away.  The 
hammer  fell.  She 
was  mine.  She 
fainted. 

cheap,  sir.   What  are  you  going  to 


**  YouVe  pother 
do  with  her?" 

•*  Free  her,  sir."  I  cried. 

That  scene  took  place  in  a  Christian  State.  All  those 
who  were  present  had  probably  been  baptised.  The 
auctioneer  was  in  all  probability  a  Church  member.  And 
throughout  half  the  Union  nearly  every  Christian  church 
and  Christian  minister  denounced  those  who  protested 
against  slavery  as  if  they  were  the  very  worst  of 
criminals.  Every  one  sees  to-day  that  the  doctrines  of 
grace,  of  the  atonement,  and  of  justification  by  faith  hcd 
got  sadly  out  of  gear  before  such  an  infamy  could  be 
perpetrated  in  broad  daylight  in  a  Christian  land.  And 
the  worst  of  it  is  that  as  soon  as  these  doctrines  get  out 
of  gear,  they  operate  absolutely  in  an  opposite  direction 
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•to  that  in  which  they  were  instituted  to  work.  It  is  not 
that  they  are  false.  They  are  only  appUed  the  other  way 
on,  and  instead  of  acting  as  spurs  to  urge  men  to  redress 
wrong,  they  act  as  opiates  to  their  consciences,  and  hell 
is  tolerated  on  earth  because  Christians  imagine  that  they 
-have  secured  themselves  against  hell  hereafter. 

"  god's  new  MESSIAH." 

Against  this  hideoufi  perversion  of  God's  truth  Mr. 
Lowell  took  up  his  parable,  and  in  one  pregnant  line  he 
pierced  the  hollow  sham  of  a  Christianity  which  main- 
tained such  horrors.  It  occurs  in  the  "Lines  on  the 
Present  Crisis  "  : — 

Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the  moment  to 
decide 

In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood,  for  the  good  or  evil 
side ; 

Sonie  great  ca\m,  OocPs  new  Messiah,  offeHiig  each  the  bloovi 
or  blightf 

Parts  the  goats  upon  the  left  hand,  and  the  sheep  upon  the 
right, 

-And  the  choice  goes  by  forever  'twixt  that  darkness  and 
that  light. 

The  only  objection  to  make  to  this  verse  is  that  the  choice 
•does  not  come  once  only.  It  is  of  constant  recurrence. 
Whenever  a  duty  is  shirked,  there  Christ  is  rejected. 
Whenever  we  act  knowingly  and  deliberately  as  we  know 
that  Christ  would  not  have  acted  had  He  been  in  our  cir- 
cumstances, then  we  proclaim  our  disbelief  in  Him.  And 
whenever  we  refuse  to  try  to  remedy  wrongs  which 
degrade  our  brother  or  our  sister,  and  render  it  impos- 
-sible  for  them  to  lead  a  divine  or  even  a  decently  human 
life,  there  also  we  deny  Him,  and  crucify  Him  again  in 
the  person  of  the  least  of  these  His  brethren. 

A  PREACHER  OF  THE  LIVING  CHRIST. 

It  was  in  thus  harmonising  the  broadest  humanitarian- 
ism  with  the  strictest  orthodox  theories  of  the  divine 
mission  of  Christ  that  Mr.  Lowell  was  most  helpful  to  me. 
For  he  enabled  me  to  hitch  on  all  that  was  best  and 
noblest  in  human  endeavour  to  the  old,  old  doctrine  of 
Calvary.  He  has  been,  and  long  will  be,  the  most  potent 
preacher  of  the  living  Christ  that  this  century  has  pro- 
duced. There  is  no  denial  of  any  of  the  older  theories  of 
the  atonement  in  its  supernatural  invisible  side.  Tliere  is 
no  questioning  of  the  sacraments.  They  are  all  left  just 
where  they  were.  But  the  test  is  applied  with  loving 
but  unsparing  severity :  "  What  are  you  doing  with  the 
least  of  these  My  brethren  ?"  Doctrine,  ritual,  sacrament — 
all  these  maybe  unimpeachably  correct ;  but  if  these  "little 
ones  "  are  being  crucified, what  does  it  avail?  Nay,  worse 
still,  if  they  who  were  made  in  the  image  of  God  are  being 
made  again  in  the  image  of  the  brute  and  the  fiend,  what 
avails  it?  This  is  admirably  put  in  Mr.  Lowell's 
-♦Parable":— 

Said  Christ  our  Lord,  "  I  will  go  and  see 
How  the  men,  My  brethren,  believe  in  Me.** 
He  passed  not  again  through  the  gate  of  birth, 
But  made  Himself  known  to  the  children  of  earth. 

Then  said  the  chief  priests,  and  rulers  and  king^, 

Behold,  now,  the  Giver  of  all  good  things ; 
Go  to,  let  us  welcome  with  pomp  and  state 
Him  who  alone  is  mighty  and  great." 

With  carpets  of  gold  the  ground  they  spread 

Wherever  the  Son  of  Man  should  tread, 

And  in  palace-chambers  lofty  and  rare 

They  lodged  Him,  and  served  Him  with  kingly  fare. 

Great  organs  surged  through  arches  dim 
Their  jubilant  floods  in  praise  of  Him  ; 
And  in  church,  and  palace,  and  judgment-hall 
He  saw  His  image  high  over  all. 


But  still,  wherever  His  steps  they  led, 
The  Lord  in  sorrow  bent  down  His  head. 
And  from  under  the  heavy  foundation  stones 
The  Son  of  Mary  heard  bitter  groans. 

And  in  church,  and  palace,  and  judgment-hall 
He  marked  great  Assures  that  rent  the  wall, 
And  opened  wider  and  yet  more  wide 
As  the  living  foundation  heaved  and  sighed. 

"  Have  ye  founded  your  thrones  arid  altars  then. 
On  the  bodies  and  souls  of  living  men  ? 
And  think  ye  that  building  shall  endure 
Which  shelters  the  noble  and  crushes  the  poor  7 

"  With  gates  of  silver  and  bars  of  gold 

Ye  have  fenced  My  sheep  from  their  Father's  fold ; 

1  have  heard  the  dropping  of  their  tears 

In  heaven  these  eighteen  hundred  years." 

"  0  Lord  and  Master,  not  ours  the  guilt ; 
We  build  but  as  our  fathers  built ; 
Behold  Thine  images,  how  they  stand. 
Sovereign  and  sole,  through  all  our  land. 

*'  Our  task  is  hard — with  sword  and  flame 
To  hold  Thine  earth  for  ever  the  same, 
And  with'  sharp  crooks  of  steel  to  keep 
Still,  as  Thou  lef  test  them,  Thy  sheep." 

Then  Christ  sought  out  an  artisan, 
A  low-browed,  stunted,  haggard  man. 
And  a  motherless  girl,  whose  fingers  thin 
Pushed  from  her  faintly  want  and  sin. 

These  set  He  in  the  midst  of  them. 
And  as  they  drew  back  their  garment-hem 
For  fear  of  defilement,  "  Lo,  here,"  said  He, 
"  The  images  je  have  made  of  Me !  " 

SERVING  GOD  BY  HELPING  MAN. 

The  last  two  stanzas  are  texts  which  should  be  preached 
upon  in  every  pulpit  in  Christendom,  at  least  on  one 
stated  occasion  every  year.  But  their  echo  shoidd  never 
be  absent  from  any  Christian  congregation.  That  is  the 
Christianity  that  is  wanted  for  our  day,  for  every  day — a 
Christianity  that  refashions  the  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  makes  him  feel  and  see  in  every  departure  from 
the  divine  ideal  in  his  fellow-man  or  woman,  a  concrete 
blasphemy  against  God  and  His  Christ.  The  helping  of 
man  is  the  best  serving  of  God. 

He's  true  to  God  who's  true  to  man;  whenever  wrong  is 

done 

To  the  humblest  and  the  weakest  'neath  the  all-behoHing 

sun. 

That  wrong  Is  also  done  to  us;  and  they  are  slaves  most 
base 

Where  love  of  right  is  for  themselves  and  not  for  all  their 
race. 

It  is  the  constant  vibration  of  the  same  idea  in  all  his 
more  serious  verse  that  will  make  Lowell  the  poet- 
prophet  of  the  Christian  Democracy.  We  may  apply  to 
nim  the  observation  he  appUed  to  another  poet  when  he 
said : — 

Wordsworth  was  not  a  great  artist  in  the  technical  sense  of 
the  word,  neither  was  Isaiah ;  but  he  had  the  gift,  in  some 
respects  rare,  of  being  greatly  and  suddenly  inspired. 

There  is  much  in  his  poetry  that  is  not  poetry  at  all. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  his  artistic  work  which,  although 
graceful  and  pretty,  is  mere  filigree  and  polish.  The  real 
abiding  power  which  dwelt  in  hun  when  he  was  "  greatly 
and  suddenly  inspired"  hes  in  those  poems  where  he 
reveals  the  Christ  still  wandering  among  men,  seeking  to 
heli3  and  to  save. 
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THE  SEARCH  FOR  CHRIST. 

There  are  two  other  poems  of  his  besides  "  The  Parable" 
•which  express  this  thought  very  clearly  and  beautifully. 
One  is  "The  Search/'  the  other,  "The  Vision  of  Sir 
LaunfaL"  In  "  The  Search,"  Lowell  tells  us  how  he 
went  to  seek  for  Christ,  "  for  Christ,  I  said,  is  King." 
He  searched  for  Him  in  the  solitude  of  nature,  and 
found  Him  not ;  and  then  mid  power  and  wealth  I  sought, 
but  found  no  trace  of  Him.  The  churches  had  become 
the  mere  sepulchre  of  their  risen  Lord,  and  divine  service 
a  mere  formal  mustering  as  for  roll-call  of  men  in  the 
-empty  tomb. 

And  all  the  costly  offerings  I  had  brought 
With  sadden  rust  and  mould  grew  dim  : 

I  foand  His  tomb,  indeed,  where,  by  their  laws, 
All  must  on  stated  days  themselves  imprison, 

Mocking  with  bread  a  dead  creed's  grinning  jaws, 
Witless  how  long  the  life  had  thence  arisen ; 

Dne  sacrifice  to  this  they  set  apart. 

Prizing  it  more  than  Christ's  own  living  heart. 

The  poet-seeker  then  turned  to  the  heedless  city,  where 
he  came,  led  by  fresh-ta-odden  prints  of  bare  and  bleeding 
ieet^  and  found  his  quest — 

I  followed  where  they  led. 
And  in  a  hovel  rude. 
With  nought  to  fence  the  weather  from  his  head. 
The  King  1  sought  for  meekly  stood ; 
A  naked  hungry  child 
Clung  round  His  gracious  knee. 
And  a  poor  hunted  slave  looked  up  and  smiled 

To  bless  the  smile  that  set  him  free ; 
New  miracles  I  saw  His  presence  do, — 

No  more  I  knew  the  hovel  bare  and  poor. 
The  gathered  chips  into  a  woodpile  grew. 

The  broken  morsel  swelled  to  goodly  store. 
I  knelt  and  wept ;  my  Christ  no  more  I  geek. 
His  throne  is  with  the  outcast  and  the  weak. 

THE  TRUE  V1SI05  OF  THE  HOLY  OR  AIL. 

In  '^Hie  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  a  longer  poem,  which 
Ix>well  is  said  to  have  dashed  off  in  a  Hnd  of  inspired 
ecstasy  of  forty-eight  hours,  during  which  the  subject  of 
Ins  work  held  a  sort  of  s|«iritual  possesion  of  the  poet, 
the  same  thought  is  worked  ont  more  fully.  The  poem  is 
m  great  Christian  parable,  which  should  be  read  once  a 
year  in  all  the  churches.  Sir  Launfal  was  a  knight  of  the 
North  Country,  who  ma/le  a  vow  to  travel  over  sea  and 
land  in  search  f»i  the  Holy  GraiL  Before  he  departA  he 
ale^M,  and  in  the  dreams  of  the  lii^t  he  sees  a  vision  of 
^hat  is  and  what  will  be.  As  from  the  proudest  hall  in  the 
North  Coontree  Sir  Launfal  flashed  forth  in  his  unscaired 
TDxl,  he  saw  a  leper  crouching  by  his  gate,  who  begged 
with  fais  hand  and  moaned  as  be  sate."  A  loathing  came 
-orer  Sir  Lamifal :  for  this  man.  so  fo<il  and  bent,  seemed 
m  blot  on  the  vommer  mom.  So  he  t^^sse^l  hima  piece  of 
gold  in  scorn."'  Vesirs  seemed  Uj  pass.  Sir  Launfal,  old 
and  ^^y»  retnrris  from  his  weary  qoert,  to  fcnd  his  heir 
instalWHd  in  lis  p4ace.  The  seneschal  rudely  tarns  tiim 
mwaj  &om  Lis  ovn  hacd-gate. 

Li* tie  be  jt^ilLfA  of  Lis  €arI^  :rL*§ 

No  n.'ir*:  ct:  r.lr  i^-rcoa*  -ris  t/lax/^&ed  the  croas ; 

Tte  L&c^'*:  ci  tb&  h-^tziz^  zrA  tbe 

As  Scr  lub,iz.z^         ^1  vwn  in  th*?  sc^^w  cit^ide  and 
moaesof  ^mz^  j^        e*.  ia:  L*-^ts  or.<ie  moce  th*?  lef«er*s 
▼oice,  -  Fc*r  Clt^z  *  i -r^^t  fc>^^.  I         aii  al-!i*.*  Sir 
Laonfa!  terras  t'>  l:Jis  s*.  .:.  L       i  5.^  -aj-icr.  "  ii>e  ^me- 
.socDf;  thrz  g,"        -*:^'tsr  o^^^rjLg  b<2£>ic  trrn^  looe  and 


white  "  as  the  ice  isles  of  the  northern  seas,  in  the  desolate 
horror  of  his  disease.** 

And  Sir  Launfal  said,  "  I  behold  in  thee 

An  image  of  Him  who  died  on  the  tree ; 

Thou  also  hast  had  thy  crown  of  thornH — 

Ttiou  also  hast  had  the  world  s  buffets  and  scorns 

And  to  thy  life  were  not  denied 

The  wounds  in  the  hands  and  feet  and  side : 

Mud  Mary's  Son,  acknowledge  roe  * 

Behold,  through  him,  I  give  to  Thee ! 

So  he  parted  in  twain  his  single  crust,  and  broke  the 
ice  on  the  streamlet's  brinks  and  gave  the  leper  to  oat 
and  drink.   Then,  lo,  a  wondrous  transformation  I 

As  Sir  Launfal  mused  with  a  downcast  face, 

A  light  shone  round  about  the  place ; 

The  leper  no  longer  crouched  at  his  side, 

But  stood  before  him  glorified, 

Shining  and  tall  and  fair  and  straight 

As  the  pillar  that  stood  by  the  Beautiful  Gate,— 

Himself  the  Gate  whereby  men  can 

Enter  the  temple  of  God  in  Man. 

And  the  voice  that  was  calmer  than  silence  said, 

'*  Lo,  it  is  I,  be  not  afraid ! 

In  many  climes  without  avail 

Thou  hast  spent  thy  life  for  the  Holy  Grail ; 

Behold,  it  is  here— this  cup  which  thou 

Didst  fill  at  the  streamlet  for  roe  but  n^w ; 

This  crust  is  my  body  broken  for  thee, 

This  water  His'bloorl  that  died  on  the  tree; 

The  Holy  Supper  is  kefit,  indeed. 

In  whatso  we  share  with  another's  need ; 

Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  fchare — 

For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare  ; 

Who  gives  himself  with  hi^  alm«  ft-^-jU  three— 

Himself,  his  hungering  neighry^or,  and  Me,^ 

The  sequel  tells  how  Sir  Launfal  woke  from  his  dream 
exclaiming  that  **  The  Grail  in  my  cattle  here  is  found.** 
His  armour  is  hung  up  on  the  wall^  and  the  reign  of 
an  ideal  socialism  is  established. 

The  meanest  serf  on  Sir  Laonfal**  land 

Has  hall  and  bower  at  hh  command. 

And  there's  no  poor  rnan  in  the  Norrh  Coantree 

But  is  lord  of  the  earWom  as  m*ich  as  he. 

SFlEITCAtm5<;  THE  OLD  FOtMMLUS. 

This  method  of  interpreting  the  sacraments,  of  sob- 
limating  the  outward  and  visible  into  tlie  iijr*er  and  in- 
visible, is  scouted  by  many  on  the  same  general  f/rinciplfcJi 
that  the  Jews  in  the  Gospel  objected  to  the  teacfiiiigs  of 
Jesus.  Lowell's  poems  are  full  of  this  sfMrituahiuiiioo  of 
the  oid  formulas.  Here,  for  instance,  is  AJi  Saints/ 
new  style : — 

One  feast,  of  ho!y  days  the  crert, 

L  though  no  Ch  arch  man.  love  to  keep, 
A]l'.Sain?§, — ihe  unknown  g^ood  that  rest 

in  G'yi'^        TL^ecfTj  {(.'A*A  deep: 
Th*  brarelj  iiiiL.h  That  ovi  tLeir  deed, 

XzA  u:^irc^  ifj        i%  with  a  name, 
M-rr.  ol  tLe  pwiit  tJCz^Ai  breed, 

I  La:  i  .  -'^A  Heskrf^  t  tl  jtijoe  core  than  fame. 

fczcL  llred  nrA  it  the  pafi  al-jc*, 

Ard  stikirs.  u*       2Jjd  FacLiije  i:iy>»x. 

^ IT- 2^  with  IL*:  we>X2ie  of  tr-frir  f'>;t ; 
Tl^  t-^  tbej  ett^^r  gT''/wf  a  ktzjjtt 

Jl^  ipizz.r  fs^h  zii  '.tM  r.rrrtf, 
Tzjzlz  c-p  of  -^zJ.^  wane*  like  wir^, 

Tijfsii  speech  it  fl-^td  fr     LeaTetly  isiml 
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About  their  brows  to  me  appears 

Ad  aareole  traced  in  tenderest  light. 
The  rainbow-gleam  of  smiles  throagh  tears 

In  dying  eyes,  by  them  made  bright, 
Of  souls  that  shivered  oO  the  edge 

Of  that  chill  ford  repassed  no  more, 
And  in  their  mercy  felt  the  pledge 

And  sweetness  of  the  fartoer  shore. 

Like  unto  t^is  is  "  Godminster  Chimes/*  in  which  "  The 
ages  one  great  minster  seem,  that  throbs  with  praise  and 
prayer.** 

All  the  way  from  Calvary  down 

The  carven  pavement  shows 
Their  graves  who  won  the  martyr's  crown. 

And  safe  in  God  repose ; 
The  faints  of  many  a  warring  creed, 

Who  now  in  heaven  have  learned. 
That  all  paths  to  the  Father  lead 

Where  Self  the  feet  have  spumed. 

Is  thia  not  the  essential  principle  of  Christ's  Gospel 
freed  from  the  confused  and  often  confusing  tande  of 
many  dogmatic  theologies,  the  soul  alike  of  the  West- 
minster Confession,  the  Prayer  Book,  and  the  Catholic 
Missal? 

A  BEAL  GOSPEL  WITH  GRIP  IN  IT. 

The  usual  objection  made  to  these  sublimated  essences 
of  religious  belief  is  that  they  hare  no  grip  on  the  soul 
and  heart  of  man,  that  they  are  as  misty  as  they 
are  ether^ad,  and  that  they  are  a  miserable  substitute 
for  the  nigged  but  substantial  doctrine?  of  the  ortho- 
^  dox  creeds.  .  But  is  this  so?  Has  not  the  Gospel 
according  to  Lowell  a  closer  grip  on  the  heart, 
a  more  close  realising  sense  of  the  immanence  of  God  and 
the  presence  of  Chnst,  to  say  nothing  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  than  the  older  creeds  wmch,  as  they  have 
too  often  been  taught,  made  Christianity  consist 
primarily  in  the  utterance  of  theological  shibboleths, 
the  performance  of  certain  rites,  or  the  conscious 
acceptanco  of  a  plan  of  salvation?  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  older  creeds.  They  served  their  turn,  and 
contain,  no  doubt,  much  saving  truth.  But  if  you 
try  to  save  the  soul  of  one  of  your  sceptical  friends 
by  bringing  him  to  Christ,  you  will  probably  find  you  can 

fet  more  directly  at  your  object  by  way  of  Lowell  than 
y  way  of  Calvin  or  Thomas  h.  Kempis. 
It  is  not  orthodox !     Perhaps.     But  is  that  not  an 
argument  in  its  favour  ?   There  is  more  truth  than'  is 
generally  recognised  in  the  jesting  couplet  about  Theo- 
dore Parker — 

He's  seized  the  idea,  by  his  martyrdom  fired, 
That  all  men— not  orthodox— may  be  inspired. 

Mr.  Lowell  was  never  weary  of  satirising  the  com- 
placent conceit  of  those  who  think  the  great  God  is 
theirs  alone  nor  would  he  ever  listen  patiently  to  those 
who  declare  that  the  Good  Shepherd  is  more  careful  for 
the  fashion  of  His  crook  than  for  the  salvation  of  His 
flock. 

HIS  PROTEST  AGAINST  IRREUGION. 

But  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  great  services  ren- 
dered to  mankind  by  the  narrowest  and  most  intolerant 
of  the  Churches.  No  man  ever  paid  a  more  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  greatness  of  the  Puritans.  On  one  occa- 
sion the  newspapers  reported  an  outburst  ol  his — pro- 
voked by  the  disdainful  tone  in  which  some  agnosticsof  the 
sniffingly  superior  school  had  alluded  to  Christianity — 
which  shows  how  far  he  was  from  sharing  the  supercilious 
attitude  of  many  modem  Liberal  thinkers.  The  report  says 


that  after  listening  with  some  indignation  to  the  sneers 
of  the  scomers,  Mr.  Lowell  rose  and  spoke  as  follows : — 

The  worst  kind  of  religion  is  no  religion  at  all,  and  these 
men,  living  in  ease  and  luxury,  indulging  themselves  in  the 
amusement  of  going  without  a  religion,  may  be  thankful 
that  they  live  in  lands  where  the  gospel  they  neglect  has- 
tamed  the  beastliness  and  ferocity  ,of  the  men  who,, 
bat  for  Christianity,  might  long  ago  have  eaten  their 
carcases  like  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  or  cut  off  their 
heads,  and  tanned  their  hides,  like  the  monsters  of 
the  French  Revolution.  "When  the  microscopic  search  of 
scepticism,  which  has  hunted  the  heavens  and  sounded 
the  seas  to  disprove  the  existence  of  a  Creator,  has 
tamed  its  attention  to  human  society,  and  has  found 
a  place  on  this  planet  ten  miles  square  where  a  decent 
man  may  live  in  decency,  comfort,  and  security,  sup- 
porting and  educating  his  children  unspoiled  and  on- 
polluted  —  a  place  where  age  is  reverenced,  infancy 
respected,  manhood  respected,  womanhood  honoured, 
and  human  life  held  in  due  regard — when  sceptics  can 
find  such  a  place  ten  miles  square  on  this  globe,  where 
the  gospel  has  not  gone,  and  cleared  the  way  and  laid  th& 
foundations  and  made  decency  and  security  possible,  it 
will  then  be  in  order  for  the  sceptical  literati  to  move- 
thither  and  ventilate  their  views.  So  long  as  these  men- 
are  dependent  upon  the  religion  which  they  discard  for 
every  privilege  they  enjoy,  they  may  well  hesitate  a  littl& 
before  they  seek  to  rob  the  Christian  of  his  hope,  and 
humanity  of  faith  in  that  Saviour  who  alone  has  g^ven  to  man 
that  hope  of  life  eternal  which  makes  life  tolerable  and 
society  possible,  and  robs  death  of  its  terrors  and  the  grave- 
of  its  gloom. 

THE  niMANENCE  OF  GOD. 

At  the  same  time  he  had  but  scant  S3rmpathy  with 
those  who  blow  old  altar  coals  with  the  sole  desire  to  weld 
anew  the  Spirit's  broken  chains.  In  "Rhoecus"  he  says : — 

God  sends  His  teachers  unto  every  age. 

To  every  clime,  and  every  race  of  men. 

With  revelations  fitted  to  their  growth 

And  shape  of  mind,  nor  gives  the  realm  of  Truth 

Into  the  selfish  rule  of  one  sole  race : 

Therefore  each  form  of  worship  that  hath  swayed 

The  life  of  man,  and  given  it  to  grasp 

The  master-key  of  knowledge,  reverence. 

Infolds  some  germs  of  goodness  and  of  right. 

And  again  in  his  "  Bibliolatres  " — 

God  is  not  dumb,  that  He  should  speak  no  more  ; 
If  thou  hast  wanderings  in  the  wilderness 
And  find*st  not  Sinai,  'tis  thy  soul  it>  poor  ; 
There  towers  the  mountain  of  the  Voice  no  less. 
Which  whoso  seeks  shall  find,  but  he  who  bends. 
Intent  on  manna  still  and  mortal  ends. 
Sees  it  not,  neither  hears  its  thundered  lore. 

Slowly  the  Bible  of  the  race  is  writ, 

And  not  on  paper  leaves  nor  leaves  of  stone, 

Each  age,  each  kindred,  adds  a  verse  to  it, 

Texts  of  despair  or  hope,  of  joy  or  moan. 

While  swings  the  sea,  while  mists  the  mountains  shroad,. 

While  thunder^s  surges  burst  on  cliffs  of  cloud. 

Still  at  the  prophet's  feet  the  nations  sit. 

IV.   THE  RELIGION  OF  POLITICS. 

I  suppose  every  voung  person  on  making  his  first  entry^ 
into  active  political  life  feels  chilled  and  disheartened  at^ 
the  contract  between  the  mean  banalities  of  wire- 
pullers and  his  visions  of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice.  It  is 
a  far  cry  from  the  pages  of  Plutarch  to  the  proceedings 
of  a  caucus.  Nor  is  it  always  easy  to  hear  the  far-off 
thunders  of  Sinai  in  the  lobbies  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  t)ie  lesson  which  every  one  has  to  learn  is  that  the- 
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heroic  and  the  divine  are  still  present  with  us,  and  that 
the  issues  which  confront  us  at  the  polling  booth  and  in 
the  committee-room  offer  opportunities  for  serving  God 
and  man  not  less  noble  than  those  which  have  afforded 
our  ancestors  the  means  of  making  glorious  the  history 
of  our  race.  Lowell  helped  in  enabling  English-speak- 
ing men  to  realise  the  inner  soul  of  the  great  agitation 
against  slavery  which  culminated  at  Gettysburg  and 
lUchmond.  The  abolitionist  movement  was  ridiculed. 
It  was  unpopular.  It  was  next  door  to  seditious.  Re- 
spectable society  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  was 
scouted  by  statesmen  of  both  parties.  It  had,  in  short, 
all  the  credentials  of  Divine  origin.  Longfellow  and 
Whittier,  with  clear  true  note,  spoke  much  and  well  on  the 
right  side.   But  Lowell  was  the  prophet-bard  of  the 

treat  cause.  His  poem,  *'  On  the  Capture  of  Fugitive 
laves  near  Washington,"  and  his  **  Lines  on  the  Present 
•Crisis "  approach  as  nearly  the  prophetic  fire  lof  Isaiah 
and  Ezekiel  as  any  writing  in  prose  or  verse  of  modem 
lime.  They  have  all  the  insignt  of  the  seer,  and  blaze 
with  the  indignant  passion  of  outraged  humanity. 

IN  WAR  TIME. 

The  uprising  in  Eastern  Europe,  which  began  in  1875 
and  culminated  in  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  of  1878,  was 
one  in  which  I  reaped  coatinnous  benefit  from  Mr. 
Lowell's  poems. 

The  analogy  between  the  war  of  liberation  in  the  East 
and  the  war  of  emancipation  in  the  West  was  so  close 
that  there  were  few  of  Lowell's  spirit-stirring  poems 
which  were  not  equally  applicable  to  the  crisis  which  led 
Russia  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople  as  to  that  which  ended 
in  the  fall  of  Richmond  before  the  advance  of  General 
Grant.  For  slaves  read  Slavs,  and  the  fiery  appeals  of 
the  American  abolitionist  fit  to  a  nicety  the  mood  of 
the  champions  of  Bulgarian  independence.  The  English 
•Government  in  those  days  played  the  same  unworthy  part 
which  her  ruling  classes  played  in  the  days  of  the  slave- 
holders* rebellion.  I  remember  reading  aloud  most  of 
his  later  war  poems  to  Madame  Novikoff  when 
the  fate  of  Plevna  still  hung  in  the  balance,  and  the 
Russians  were  almost  as  indignant  with  Lord  Beaconsfield 
-for  his  support  of  the  Turk  as  the  Americans  were  with 
England  at  the  time  when  the  Alabama  was  destroying 
their  mercantile  marine ;  and  we  both  marvelled  to  find  how 
exactly  the  circumstances  of  the  war  in  the  West  were  re- 
produced in  the  East.  The  end  fortunately  was  also  iden- 
tical. The  prot^g^s  of  the  British  jingo,  alike  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula  and  the  Southern  States,  went  down  before  the 
irresistible  advance  of  the  liberating  hosts  from  the  North. 
And  in  all  the  varying  vicissitudes  of  the  great  struggle 
I  found  in  Lowell's  verse  at  once  consolation  and 
inspiration.  When  the  DaiVy  Telegraph  and  its  allies 
were  harping  upon  the  "  atrocities  *'  of  the  Slav  insur- 
.gents,  sufficient  answer  lay  ready  in  the  first  stanzas  of 
-the    Ode  to  France,  Feb.  1848"  :— 

THE  REVOLUTIONISTS*  BXCU8B. 

So  grew  and  gathered  through  the  silent  years 
The  madness  of  a  People,-  wronjf  by  wrong. 

There  seemed  no  strength  in  the  dumb  toiler^s  tears, 
No  strength  in  sufiEering ;  but  the  Past  was  strong : 

The  brute  despair  of  trampled  centuries 
Leaped  up  with  one  hoarse  yell  and  snapped  its  bands, 
Groped  for  its  right  with  horny,  callous  hands, 

And  stared  around  for  God  with  bloodshot  eyes. 
What  wonder  if  those  palms  were  all  too  hard 

For  nice  distinctions,— if  that  Maenad  throng — 
*  #  *  * 

Whose  chronicles  were  writ  with  iron  pen 
In  the  crooked  shoulder  and  the  forehead  low. 


Set  wrong  to  balance  wrong, 
And  physicked  woe  with  woe  7 

They  did  as  they  were  taught ;  not  theirs  the  blame 
If  men  who  scattered  firebrands  reaped  the  flame : 
«  *  «  # 

What  wrongs  the  Oppressor  suffered,  these  we  know  ; 

These  have  found  piteous  voice  in  song  and  prose ; 
But  for  the  Oppressed,  their  darkness  and  their  woe. 

Their  grinding  centuries, — what  Muse  had  those  ? 

**  MAX  IS  MORE  THAN  CONSTITUTIONS." 

When  appeal  was  made  to  the  letter  of  the  treaties 
guaranteeing  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  there  was  the  ready  reply : — 

Though  we  break  our  father's  promise,  we  have  nobler  duties 
first ; 

The  traitor  to  Humanity  is  the  traitor  most  accursed ; 
Man  is  more  than  Constitutions  ;  better  rot  beneath  the  sod 
Than  be  true  to  Church  and  State  while  we  are  doubly  false 
to  God! 

While  to  those  who  trembled  at  the  emancipation  of 
Bulgaria  as  if  it  portended  the  general  overthrow  and  the 
end  of  all  things,  there  was  the  cheery  confidence  of  the 
words  Lowell  placed  in  Cromwell's  mouth : — 

The  time  is  ripe,  and  rotten-ripe,  for  change ; 
Then  let  it  come  :  I  have  no  dread  of  what 
Is  called  for  by  the  instinct  of  mankind ; 
Nor  think  I  that  God's  world  will  fall  apart 
Because  we  tear  a  parchment  more  or  less. 

**0N  THE  PRESENT  CRISIS." 

For  me  at  least  Lowell  supplied  the  psalms  of  the 
Crusade  of  1876-8,  and  for  nearly  four  years  my  leading 
articles— and  in  those  days  I  had  to  write  a  leading  article 
every  day  six  days  a  week— all  had  as  their  constant 
refrain  the  substance  of  these  familiar  stanza^ : — 

Hast  thou  chosen,  O  my  people,  on  whose  party  thou  shalt 
stand. 

Ere  the  Doom  from   its  worn  sandals   shakes  the  dust 

against  our  land  7 
Though  the  cause  of  Evil  prosper,  yet  'tis  Truth  alone  is 

strong. 

And,  albeit  she  wander  outcast  now,  I  see  around  her 
thiong 

Troops  of  beautiful  tall  angels,  to  enshield  her  from  all  . 
wrong. 

Backward  look  across  the  ages  and  the  beacon-moments 
see, 

That,  like  peaks  of  some   sunk  continent,  jut  through 

Oblivion's  sea ; 
Not  an  ear  in  court  or  market  for  the  low  foreboding  cry 
Of  those  Crises,  God's  stem  winnowers,  from  whose  feet 

earth's  chaff  must  fly ; 
Never  shows  the  choice  momentous  till  the  judgment  hath 

passed  by. 

Careless  seems  the  great  Avenger;   history's  pages  but 
record 

One  death-grapple  in  the  darkness  'twixt  old  systems  and 

the  Word ;  i 
Truth  for  ever  on  the  scaffold.  Wrong  for  ever  on  the  ; 

throne —  I 
Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future,  and,  behind  the  dim 

unknown,  ' 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow,  keeping  watch  above  His 

own. 

It  was  in  that  faith  we  fought  and  in  that  faith  we 
conquered,  and  the  verse  which  had  rung  as  a  clarion 
across  the  American  continent  was  not  less  inspiring 
whea  it  sounded  on  the  ear  of  the  Older  World. 
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V.  HIS  FAITH  IN  HUMANITY. 
There  was  another  phase  of  Lowell's  teaching  which 
was  notless  helpful,  and  that  was  his  inexhaustible  faith  in 
the  inextinguishable  "  spark  of  God  "  in  the  human  heart. 
In  this  he  resembles  Victor  Hugo,  whose  novels  are  lon^ 
treatises  on  the  "  never  completely  out-trampled  divine.' 
He  ever  sees  "  beneath  the  foulest  faces  lurking,  One 
6od-built  shrine  of  reverence  and  love." 

AU  that  hath  been  majestical 
In  life  or  death,  since  time  began. 

Is  native  in  the  simple  heart  of  all — 
The  angel  heart  of  man 

Evil,  he  insists,  its  errand  has  as  well  as  good,  and  he  pro- 
claims that — 

Art's  fittest  triumph  is  to  show  that  good 

Lurks  in  the  heart  of  evil  evermore, 
That  love,  though  scorned,  and  outcast,  and  withstood, 

Can  without  end  forgive,  and  yet  have  store ; 
God's  love  and  man's  are  of  the  selfsame  blood, 

And  He  can  see  that  always  at  the  door 
Of  foulest  hearts  the  angel  nature  yet 
Knocks  to  return  and  cancel  all  its  debt. 

But  the  love  of  God  is  infinite,  that  of  man  is  too  often 
circumscribed  and  limited.  That  is  the  refrain  of  his 
touching  poem,  "The  Forlorn."  It  is  a  simple  tale  of 
*'  One  poor,  heai-t-broken,  outcast  girl "  who  dies  on  the 
doorstep  of  a  house  on  a  wintry  night  where  she  heard  a 
woman's  voice  within  singing  sweet  words  her  childhood 
knew.  "From  out  the  want  and  cold,  That  song  had 
borne  her  soul  in  peace  " — 

For  whom  the  heart  of  man  shuts  out 

Straightway  the  heart  of  God  takes  in, 
And  fences  them  all  round  about 
With  silence  'mid  the  world's  loud  din. 

HIS  FEALTT  TO  WOMANHOOD. 

And  here  I  may  note,  in  passing,  how  uniformly  true 
Lowell  always  was  to  womanhood.  No  woman,  however 
"  poUuted  or  forlorn,"  is  beyond  the  pale  of  sympathy. 
Nor  did  he  hesitate  to  condemn  the  fragrant  injustice  of 
the  social  ban  which  crushes  the  woman  who  yields  and 
suflfers  while  the  man  who  exults  and  triumphs  escapes 
scot  free.  In  **The  Legend  of  Brittany"  occur  these 
noble  stanzas : — 

Grim-hearted  world,  that  look'st  with  Levite  ejcp 
On  those  poor  fallen  by  too  much  faith  in  man 

She  that  upon  thy  freezing  threshold  lies, 
Starved  to  more  sinning  by  thy  savage  ban, 

Seeking  that  refuge  because  foulest  vice 
More  godlike  than  thy  virtue  is,  whose  span 

Shuts  out  the  wretched  only,  is  more  free 

To  enter  Heaven  than  thoa  wilt  ever  be  1 

Thou  wilt  not  let  her  wash  thy  dainty  feet 
With  such  salt  things  as  tears,  or  with  rude  hair 

Dry  them,  soft  Pharisee,  that  sitt'st  at  meat 
With  Him  who  made  her  such,  and  speak'st  Him  fair, 

Leaving  God's  wandering  lamb  the  while  to  bleat 
Unheeded,  shivering  in  the  pitiless  air : 

Thou  hast  made  prisoned  virtue  show  more  wan 

And  haggard  than  a  vice  to  look  upon. 

What  hope  of  grace,"  he  asks,  "may  the  seducer  win?" 
When  Sir  Charles  Dilke  ended  his  career  in  the  Divorce 
Court,  Mr.  Lowell  remarked  to  Mr.  JuUan  Hawthorne, 
"  The  Dilke  case  did  not  greatly  surprise  me.  I  knew 
Dilke,  and  he  had  great  ability,  but  there  were  traits  in 
his  character  which  prepared  me  even  for  what  happened. 
As  for  Mrs.  Crawford,  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  defence 
told  me  she  was  the  most  remarkable  witness  who  ever 


went  on  a  stand.  It  was  impossible  not  to  believe  every 
word  she  said." 

This,  however,  is  by  the  way.  Mr.  Lowell's  sympathy 
for  the  masses  was  such  that  he  would  not  even  tolei-ate 
an  aristocracy  of  the  elect.  God  is  on  the  side  of  the 
masses : — 

Believe  it,  'tis  the  mass  of  men  He  loves. 

And,  where  there  is  most  sorrow  and  most  wazt 

There  most  is  I^e,  for  there  is  He 

Most  needed. 

The  most  extreme  of  all  his  writings  is  that  rev<D!u- 
tionary  poem,  "  Hunger  and  Cold  " : — 

You're  not  clogged  with  foolish  pride, 
But  can  seize  a  right  denied  ; 
Somehow  God  is  on  your  side, 
Hunger  and  cold  ! 

But  I  have  said  enough  to  show  why  I  regfard  Lowell 
as  one  of  the  prophets  of  the  Latter  Day.  He  has  gone 
from  amongst  us,  but,  like  his  own  Prometheus,  he  will 
be— 

A  great  voice, 
Heard  in  the  breathless  pauses  of  the  fight 
By  truth  and  freedom  ever  waged  with  wrong, 
Clear  as  a  silver  trumpet,  to  awake 
Huge  echoes  that  from  age  to  age  live  on 
In  kindred  spirits. 

VI.    PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES. 

Although  I  had  been  «  fervent  disciple  of  Mr.  Lowell 
from  my  boyhood,  I  only  met  him  once.  It  was  at  his. 
house  in  Lowndes  Square,  whither  I  went  as  a  pilgrim  ta 
offer,  with  humiUty  and  gratitude,  my  tribute  to  m^ 
teacher.  He  received  me  with  that"  simple  cordial  hospi- 
tality which  characterised  him,  and  I  rejoiced  to  have  aa 
opportunity  to  thank  him  for  all  he  had  done  for  me.  1 
had  written  him  once  before  briefly  in  the  same  sense,  and 
he  had  replied  kindly,  but  saying  that  he  did  not  care- 
much  for  his  own  handiwork.  It  was  a  relief  to  me  to 
find  that  he  did  not  speak  in  that  strain,  although  it  was- 
impossible  not  to  be  impressed  by  the  difference  between. 
"  His  Excellency  "  the  Minister  and  the  fervid  seer  of  the^ 
Abolitionist  movement  of  1840. 

The  later  Lowell  was  more  cultured  and  critical.  He^ 
was  an  essayist  rather  than  a  poet,  and  he  had  exchangecL 
his  prophet's  mantle  for  a  couri  dress.  He  had  troops  of. 
friends,  and  he  made  after-dinner  speeches  which  nlled 
iho8e  who  heard  them  with  despairing  envy  ;  but,  with, 
one  exception,  nothing  of  hii  laU^  work  left  any  deep- 
impression  on  the  public  mind.  The  soUtary  exception^ 
however,  was  very  important,  for  it  related  to  the  greatest 
of  all  political  problems  before  the  world  to-day — the 
reconcihng  of  the  two  great  branches  of  the  English > 
speaking  world. 

THE  PROPHET  OF  ENGLISH-SPEAKING  UNITY. 

Eight  years  ago,  or  more,  I  ventured  to  send  Mr. 
Lowell  tho  first  article  in  which  I  had  ▼entare<l 
to  air  the  idea  of  the  establishment  of  a  permanent( 
tribunal  which  would  form  the  first  substantial  nexu» 
between  the  Empire  and  the  RepubUc.  Mr.  Lowell  in 
reply  wrote,  saying,  "  It  is  a  beautifiil  dream,  but  is  none  the 
worse  on  that  account.  Most  of  the  best  things  in  the  • 
world  began  by  being  dreams.*'  He  had  written  long, 
before  of  another : — 

And  if  it  be  a  dream, 
Such  visions  are  of  morning, 
There  is  no  vague  forewarning ; 
The  dreams  which  nations  dream  come  true, 
And  shape  the  world  anew. 
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No  one  has  done  more  than  Mr.  Lowell  to  make  the 
dream  a  reality.  He  is  the  author  the  only  title  by 
vhich  the  unity  of  the  race  can  be  described.  Britbh  is 
€ven  more  objectionable  than  English.  Anglo-Saxon 
drives  the  Irish  wild,  but  English-speaking  covers  alL 
And  in  a  score  of  speeches  he  drove  home  to  the  mind 
and  heart  of  the  English-speaking  world  the  idea,  first, 
of  its  unity  and,  secondly,  of  the  fact  that  London  is  the 
natural  and  historic  centre  of  the  new  race. 

ON  ENGLAND  AND  AHKRICA. 

I  will  only  make  one  extract  from  one  of  the  best 
known  of  all  his  speeches,  that  which  he  delivered  in 
1888  to  the  Society  of  Authors  :— 

I  also  sympathise  most  heartily  with  what  has  been  said  by 
the  chairman  with  regard  to  the  increasing  love  for  England 
Among  my  coontrymen.    I  find  on  inquiry  that  they  stop 
longer  and  in  greater  numbers  every  year  in  the  old  home, 
and   feel  more  deeply  its  manifold  charms.    They  are 
also  beginning  to  feel  that  London  is  the  centre  of  the 
races  that  speak  English,  very  mach  in  the  sense  that 
Rome  was  the  centre  of  the  ancient  wor!d ;  and  I  confess 
that  1  never  think  of  London,  which  I  love,  without  thinking 
of  that  palace  which  Bavid  boilt  for  Bathsheba,  sitting  in 
hearing  of  one    hundred  streams — streams  of  thought, 
of  intelligence,  of  activity.     One  thing  about  London 
impresses  me  beyond  any  other  sound  I  have  ever  heard, 
and  that  is  the  low,  unceasing  roar  one  hears  always  in  the 
air;  it  is  not  a  mere  accident,  like  a  tempest  or  a  cataract, 
but  it  is  impressive,  because  it  always  indicates  haman 
will,   and    impulse,  and   conscious   movement;  and  I 
confess  that  when  I  hear  it  I  almost  feel  as  if  I  were 
listening   to   the  roaring  loom  of  time.     We,  as  well 
as    you,   have   inherited  a  common  trust  in  the  noble 
language  which,  in  its  subtle  compositeness,  perhaps  is  the 
most  sidmirable  Instrument  of  human  thought  and  human 
feeling  in  cunning  hands  that  has  ever  been  unconscioasly 
devised  by  man.   Let  our  rivalries  be  in  fidelity  to  that 
trust.   We  have  also  inherited  certain  traditions,  political 
and  moral ;  and  in  doing  our  duty  towards  these,  it  seems  to 
me  we  shall  find  quite  enough  occupation  for  our  united 
thought  and  feeling. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  important,"  he  was  always  say- 
ing, **  than  to  preserve  the  friendliest  relations  between 
the  two  greatest  representatives  of  this  conquering  and 
colonising  race,''  and  in  thb,  although  dead,  he  still 
speaketh.  He,  more  than  any  man,  has  helped  to  undo 
the  consequences  of  the  great  mistake  of  George  111. 
Let  it  be  for  us  who  come  after  him  to  carry  on  the  good 
work  to  its  full  completion. 

A  SPECIMEN  DESPATCH. 

Of  the  man  of  letters  as  ambassador  much  might  be 
said  if  I  had  not  exhausted  my  space  with  weightier 
matters.  But  I  cannot  resist  giving  one  characteristic 
specimen  of  Mr.  Lowell^s  despatches.  It  was  written  from 
Madrid  in  July,  1878,  as  a  despatch  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  at  Washington  : — 

One  of  the  devices  of  Fourcarde  which  came  within  M. 
Silvelo's  own  knowledge  when  in  another  department  of  the 
Government  is  so  ingenious  and  amusing  as  to  be  worth 
recounting.  The  Frenchman's  object  was  to  smuggle  petro- 
leum into  Madrid  without  pa3ring  the  octroi.  To  this  end 
be  established  storehouses  in  the  suburbs,  and  then,  hiring 
all  the  leanest  and  least  mammalian  women  that  could  be 
found,  he  made  good  all  their  physical  defects  with  tin 
cases  filled  with  petroleum,  thus  giving  them  what  Dr. 
J^ohnson  would  have  called  the  pectoral  proportions  of  Juno. 
Doubtless  he  blasphemed  the  unwise  parsimony  of  Nature 
in  denying  to  women  in  general  the  multitudinous 
breasts  displayed  by  certain  Hindoo  idols.  For  some  time 
chese  seemingly  milky  mothers  passed  without  question  into 


the  unsuspecting  city,  and  supplied  thousands  of  households 
with  that  cheap  enlightenment  which  cynics  say  is  worse 
than  none.  MeanwhLe,  31.  Fourcarde's  pockets  swelled  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  Quaker  breastworks  of  the  impro- 
vised wet-nurses.  Could  he  only  have  been  moderate  I 
Could  he  only  have  bethought  him  in  time  of  the  ne  quid 
nimis!  But  one  fatal  day  he  sent  in  a  damsel  whose 
contours  aroused  in  one  of  the  guardians  at  the  gates  the 
same  emotions  as  those  of  Maritomes  in  the  bosom  of  the 
carrier.  With  the  playful  gallantry  of  a  superior  he  tapped 
the  object  of  his  admiration,  and  it  tinkled.  He  had 
"struck  oil"  unawares.  Love  shook  his  wings  and  fled. 
Duty  retired  frowning,  and  M.  Fourcarde's  perambulating 
wells  suddenly  went  dry. 

If  there  were  many  such  despatch  writers  Blue-books 
would  be  as  popular  as  three- volume  novels. 

MR.  LOWELL  AS  MLXISTKB. 

When  Mr.  Lowell  was  in  England  as  Biinister,  he  was 
quite  irascibly  touchy  in  asserting  his  rights,  not  as  an 
individual  but  as  Minister  for  the  American  KepubHc. 
WTiile  he  was  being  abused  in  the  States  as  unduly  British, 
in  England  he  was  notorious  for  the  excessive  pnnctitious- 
ness  with  which  he  insisted  upon  due  respect  being  paid 
in  the  smallest  affairs  to  the  majesty  of  the  RepubUc  which 
he  represented. 

Mr.  Lowell  read  classical  literature  four  hours  a  day, 
and,  like  Mr.  Balfour,  paid  httle  attention  to  the  news- 
papers. At  one  time  the  only  Englii^  newspaper  that  he 
ever  read  was  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  a  journal  which  in 
those  days  he  was  wont  to  say  "  edited  England.**  He 
was  always  a  keen  politician,  a  convinced  believer  in 
democracy,  but  quite  alive  to  its  defects.  Like  most 
Americans,  he  was  utterly  unable  to  see  why  Ireland 
shoidd  be  refused  Home  Rule,  and  unlike  most  Americans, 
he  was  a  declared  Free  Trader. 

A  POET-SEEE  OF  OUK  TIMES. 

But  Mr.   Lowell,  however  admirable  as  a  man  of 
letters,  a  diplomatist,  a  wit,  and  a  diner-out,  will  hve  in 
the  memory  of  the  English-speaking  race  by  virtue  of  his 
vision  and  faculty  divine  as  the  seer.    He  recognised  that 
the  serious  moral  element  contributed  by  the  Puritans 
and  their  descendants  was  the  saving  salt  of  the  States 
where  Enghsh  is  spoken,  and  as  long  as  that  element 
exists  it  will  regard  3Ir.  Lowell  as  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  and  faithful  of  its  exponents. 
It  mav  be  glorious  to  write 
Thoughts  that  shall  glad  the  two  or  three 
High  souls,  like  those  far  stars  that  come  in  sight 
Once  in  a  century  ; — 

But  better  far  it  is  to  speak 
One  simple  word,  which  now  and  then 
Shall  waken  their  free  nature  in  the  weak 
And  friendless  sons  of  men  ; 

To  write  some  earnest  verse  or  line. 
Which,  seeking  not  the  prais?  of  art. 
Shall  make  a  clearer  faith  and  manhood  shine 
In  the  untutored  heart. 

He  who  doth  this,  in  verse  or  prose, 
3Iay  be  forgotten  in  his  day, 
But  surely  shall  be  crowned  at  last  with  those 
Who  live  and  speak  for  aye. 

Vn.   A   LAST  INTERVIEW. 

BY  MR.  RAYMOND  BLATHWAYT. 

This  in  no  way  professes  to  be  anything  more  than  8 
desultory  conversation  with  the  dead  poet,  but  as  the 
personal  reminiscence  of  possibly  the  last  EngUshman 
with  whom  he  really  talked,  it  cannot  fail  of  a  certain 
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interest  It  is  only  a  few  short  weeks  since  I  walked  up 
the  pretty  garden  pathway  that  led  me  to  the  door  of 
Mr.  Lowell's  simple,  old-fashioned,  quaintly  English  and 
home-like  residence  near  Boston.  A  maid-servant  opened 
the  door  and  admitted  me  to  the  presence  of  the  poet- 
ambassador  himself.  At  the  very  first  glimpse  I  saw  how 
ill  he  was — ^the  transparency  of  his  complexion,  the  weak 
voice,  the  trembling  hand,  telling  me  the  sad  truth 
all  too  plainly.  But  he  would  not  hear  of  my 
calling  again.  "  On  no  account,  Mr.  Blathwayt,"  said 
he,  "  I  want  to  hear  the  latest  about  England.  You 
know  the  English  and  I  ai-e  great  friends." 

THE  DECAY  OF  DIPL03IACY. 

I  replied  very  heartily  in  the  affirmative,  adding  that 
no  ambassador  had  ever  done  so  much  In  his  own 
person  to  establish  and  to  maintain  an  entente  cordiale 
between  two  nations  as  he.  We  then  discussed  the 
duties  and  the  office  of  an  ambassador.  I  cannot  forget 
his  smiling  remark,  "  But  after  all,  it  is  a  very  *  clerkly ' 
office  nowadays.  What  with  railways  and  telegraphs  and 
steamboats,  all  the  romance  and  much  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  position  of  an  ambassador  has  passed  away. 
It  may  have  its  good  side,  it  doubtless  has  ;  out  now  that 
a  Minister  is  in  such  easy  distance  of  his  superiors,  he 
never  feels  his  own  master ;  he  is  at  every  beck  and  call 
from  the  people  at  home;  he  has  little  or  no  chance 
of  distinguishing  himself ;  there  is  nothing  now  to  call 
forth  liis  dash  and  energy,  no  means  now  by  which  he 
can  show  the  world  what  a  nation,  in  the  person  of  her 
ambassador,  can  do.  Many  a  bold  stroke  of  policy  is  left 
undone  nowadays  which  in  the  old  time  would  have 
electrified  the  world.  It  may  be  all  for  the  best,'*  said 
Mr.  Lowell,  with  a  slow,  doubtfid  smile,  "  but  too  many 
cooks,  you  know,  spoil  the  pudding,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
they  spoil  the  ambassadorial  temper.'* 

SCOTT,  DICKEN.S,  AND  JOURNAJLISM. 

An  open  volume  was  lying  on  the  table.  "  You  see,** 
said  he,  taking  it  up,  **  one  goes  back  to  one's  old  loves  as 
age  creeps  on.  Scott  is  always  fresh  and  new  to  me.  I 
have  been  dipping  into  Dickens,  too,  but  I  don't 
like  him  as  w^  even  as  I  used  to,  and  he  never 
was  a  great  favourite  of  mine.  His  humour  always 
struck  me  as  being  forced,  and  his  style  was  not  always  as 
refined  as  it  might  have  been.''  We  then  fell  into  a  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  influence  of  journalism  upon  literature — 
literatiure,  that  is,  pure  and  simple — which  most  affected 
the  other,  and  so  on ;  the  resjjective  merits  of  English  and 
American  joiuualism.  Your  papers,  '  he  said,  **  would 
be  far  too  stately  for  us.  In  one  respect  you  have  bor- 
rowed from  us,  and,  I  may  add,  improved  upon  us.  Your 
'  interviews '  are  vastly  superior.  It  strikes  me  that  an 
English  interviewer  does  take  the  trouble  to  know  some- 
thing at  least  of  the  hf  e  and  works  of  the  man  he  is  inter- 
viewing. And  certainly  you  are  much  more  discreet.  I 
sufiered  once  myself  very  severely,  and  at  the  hands  of 
the  son  of  a  dear  old  friend.  Howeve**,  that  is  an  old 
tale." 

HIS  BXCEBDINO  GENTLENESS. 

At  tliis  moment  the  maid  brought  in  his  very  simple 
luncheon— an  egg  beaten  up  in  milk,  I  think  it  was, 
which  he  toKl  me  was  almost  the  only  thing  he  could 
take.  He  made  many  gentle  apologies  for  dieting  him- 
self before  a  stranger.  I  rose  to  take  my  leave,  but  he 
would  not  hear  of  my  doing  so.  "  Oh,  no !  I  have  not 
nearly  finished  with  you  yet ;  you  must  have  a  cigar  with 
me,  and  we  will  go  on  with  our  chat,"  and  he  handed  me 
one  of  his  special  brand,  remarkinpr,  as  he  did  so,  you 
ivill  find  that  most  like  your  own  English  cigars."  His 


gentle  courtesy,  his  bright  smile,  were  very  winning ;  in- 
deed, with  an  experience  of  many  of  the  best-known 
people  of  the  day,  I  can  recall  no  one  with  such  grace  and 
exceeding  gentleness. 

IN  MR.  Lowell's  study. 

As  I  write,  a  mental  picture  of  the  whole  scene  rises  up 
before  me.  He  is  seated  in  an  arm-chair  with  his  back  to 
that  far-famed  "  study  window,"  out  of  which  he  has  so 
often  gazed.  He  sits  there  and  looks  quietly  at  liis 
visitor,  now  and  again  raising  a  delicate  hand  to  stroke 
his  beard  and  moustache,  or  to  press  down  the  tobacco 
ashes  in  the  very  small  pipe  he  is  smoking,  and  which  ho 
tells  me  is  an  old  favourite.  The  room  is  very  untidy : 
papers  lie  scattered  about,  there  is  a  little  bust  in  the 
comer,  a  dog  lies  sleeping  on  the  hearth-rug.  The  great 
simplicity  impresses  me  forcibly.  I  can  scarcely  realise 
to  myself  that  I  am  sitting  quite  alone  with  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  living  men.  llie  quaint,  homely,  farm-like 
surroundings,  scholarly  and  refined  though  they  be,  do 
not  strike  me  as  carrying  out  the  general  idea  of  the 
surroundings  of  a  poet  of  world  renown.  I  recall  but 
dimly  the  pictures  on  the  walL  A  portrait  of  Tennyson 
he  specially  valued.  I  commented  upon  the  portrait  of  his 
own  brother-in-law,  the  celebrated  orator,  George  William 
Curtis,  who  is  also  the  editor  in  Harper's  "  Easy  Chair," 
and  with  whom  I  had  very  recently  been  lunching.  "  Ah," 
said  Mr.  Lowell,  I  am  glad  you  have  met  him  ;  he  is  a 
man  in  a  thousand,  you  ought  to  have  had  him  and  not 
me  at  St.  James's. 

GORDON,  SALISBURY,  AND  BEACONSFIELD. 

I  asked  him  something  about  his  English  friends  and 
the  best  known  men  he  had  met  over  here.  He  spoke 
very  highly  of  Gordon.  **  Oh,  why  did  you  let  him  die  ?  " 
said  he ;  **  he  was  a  very  Galahad."*  He  was  exceedingly 
enthusiastic  in  his  praises  of  Lord  Salisbury  as  a  poUtician. 
"  He  always  reminds  me  of  Tennyson's  still  strong  man  in 
a  blatant  land ;  not  that  I  mean,"  he  added  with  a 
smihng  bow,  "  that  yours  is  a  blatant  land."  "  I  never 
really  knew  Lord  Beaconsfield,"  he  went  on,  **  and  I  regret 
it.  I  met  him  once  shortly  before  his  death.  I  am 
always  sorry  that  I  was  unable  to  accept  the  invitation 
of  Lord  Cranbrook,  who  was  then  Gathome  Hardy,  to 
spend  a  week  at  Hemsted  Park,  where  Disraeli  was  a 
guest.  It  always  seemed  to  me  that  *  Dizzy  '  was  laugh- 
ing in  his  sleeve  at  everything  and  every  one.  He  was  an 
Oriental  to  his  finger  tii^s.  He  used  to  give  me  the 
idea  that  he  was  living  a  chapter  of  one  of  his  own 
novels,  a  perpetual  incarnation  of  one  of  his  own 
characters.  He  might  have  been  an  ancient  Egyptian 
or  a  Roman  Augur,  or  even  an  American,  but  never  an 
Englishman." 

THE  CARDINAL  AND  CATHOLICISM. 

"Cardinal  Manning,  again,  he  is  a  perpetual  puzzle 
to  me.  An  English  gentleman,  an  Italian  Cardinal, 
a  prince  and  a  courtier,  a  Radical  reformer — there  is  a 
curious  mixture— and  yet  one  of  the  most  winning  of 
men."  He  was  much  interested  in  my  telling  him  of 
some  conversations  I  had  had  w^ith  the  Cardinal. 

"  I  asked  his  Eminence  once,"  I  said,  "  if  he  was  not  no%v 
and  again  conscious  of  the  old  leaven  of  Protestantism," 
and  Mr.  Lowell  laughed  heartily  when  I  told  him  that  the 
Cardinal  smiled  and  laid  his  hand  on  my  knee,  and  said, 
"Do  you  know  that  that  is  a  very  home  question 
indeed  ?  " 

**  I  quite  believe  it,"  repUed  Mr.  Lowell.  "  I  caa  dis- 
tinctly trace  Puritan  influence  here  in  America  in  Roman 
Catholics." 
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He  was  evidently  pleased  when  I  told  him  that  only  a 
few  days  previously  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
New  York,  Dr.  Corrigan,  had  been  regretting  to  me  that 
the  old  spirit  of  Puritanism  was  dving  out  in  America. 
"  Did  he,  indeed  ?  "  said  my  host,  "  that  is  very  interest- 
ing, and  a  very  noble  remark  for  him  %o  make.  But  the 
decay  of  our  Puiitanism  is  only  in  creed ;  its  influence 
amongst  all  classes  is  strong  and  healthy  still.  Referring 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  it  is  essential  to  remember  thp.t 
we  influence  Rome  quite  as  much  as  she  influences  us ;  it 
is  perhaps  a  dehcate  pohtical  matter  for  me  to  discuss, 
but  I  must  say  that  I  think  their  demands  as  to  the 
religious  education  of  their  children  are  not  only  natural 
but  reasonable." 

Drifting  on  in  a  conversation  which  in  a  very  sketchy 
and  impressionist "  manner  includeid,  amongst  other 
things,  a  reference  to  Baron  Hirsch  and  his  scneme  for 
the  colonisation  of  the  Jews,  and  his  choice  of  Mr.  Arnold 
White  as  a  commissioner,  a  choice  of  which  Mr.  Lowell 
much  approved ;  "  Mr.  White,"  said  he,  seems  to  have 
done  some  very  earnest  work  for  your  poor  and  destitute 
—drifting  on,  1  say,  in  such  a  manner,  I  happened  to  make 
a  remark  on  the  respective  attitudes  of  the  Southern 
whites  and  blacks,  and  I  am  afraid  I  more  than  half 
hinted  that  perhaps  both  parties  were  happier  and  more 
contented  in  the  old  days. 

ENGLAND  AND  THE  SOUTHERN  SLAVEOWNERS. 

"  Oh,  but,"  Mr.  Lowell  replied, "  however  that  may  have 
been,  and  I  think  you  are  quite  wroug,  you  must  not  forget 
the  principles  involved.  Nothing  on  earth  can  condone 
slavery.  I  never  understood  the  preference  of  the  English 
aristocracy  for  the  Southerners,  although  living  in  Eng- 
land explained  much  to  me  that  used  to  be  quite  incom- 
prehensible. Your  social  difierences,  with  their  exact 
parallel  religious  inequalities,  Church  and  Dissent, 
solved  much  of  the  mystery.  But  nowadays  there  would 
be  much  less  of  that  very  wrong  sympathy  with  the  South 
than  there  was  thirty  years  ago." 

**YOU  can't  CHEAT  OLD  AGE." 

I  asked  him,  knowing  well  his  love  for  England,  which 
nation  was  dearest  to  him.  "  Well,  my  own  land,  of  course." 
And  yet  I  have  more  friends  on  your  side  than  I  have 
here.  I  can  never  pass  Longfellow's  house,  which,  as 
you  know,  is  close  by  here,  without  a  thrill.  Then 
Emerson  has  gone  too.  We  are  all  going,  you 
know ;  the  old  order  changeth,  giving  place  to  new, 
and  yet  it  is  all  as  it  should  be — all  for  the  best. 
OUver  Wendell  Holmes,  gay  youth  that  he  is,  often 
comes  over  to  chat  with  me."  I  remarked  that  I 
had  spent  the  previous  afternoon  with  the  old  autocrat. 
I  told  him  what  he  had  said  to  me  about  his  age: 
''There  are  times  when  I  don't  feel  it,  but  vou  must 
catch  the  old  man  asleep,  you  must  watch  him  come 
down  the  stairs.  You  can't  cheat  old  age."  "  No,"  re- 
plied Mr.  LoweD,  "  that  is  true,  of  course.  I  am  many 
years  his  junior,  but  yet  I  don't  feel  old  ;  I  don't  feel  my 
age  as  I  am  told  by  books  I  ought  to  feel."  I  ventured 
to  ask  him  how  old  he  was.  I  could  scarcely  believe 
him  when  he  replied,  "  Seventy-two  years."  His 
bright,  easy  manner,  especially  his  voice,  quite  un- 
touched .  by  the  influence  of  time — all  these 
things  pointed,  despite  his  manifest  delicacy,  to 
the  very  prime  and  not  to  the  sunset  of  hfe.  I  rose  to 
take  my  toave.  "  Oh,  must  you  really  go  P  I  am  so  glad  to 
have  seen  you ;  try  and  come  again  on  Friday." 

ELirWOOD  AND  ITS  MEMORIES. 

As  we  stood  a  moment  in  the  sunshine — for  he  himself 
came  to  the  door  with  me — I  commented  on  the  very 


English  aspect  of  his  Uttle  home.  *^  I  am  glad  you  think  so, 
but  it  is  easily  explained.  We  have  Uved  here  for  some 
generations.  At  the  back  of  the  kitchen  fire-range  you 
will  find  the  Royal  Arms  of  England  and  the  monogram 
G.  R.  My  grandmother,  you  know,  was  a  loyalist  to  her 
death,  and  whenever  Independence  Day  (July  4th)  came 
round,  instead  of  joining  in  the  general  rejoicing,  she 
would  dress  in  deep  black,  fast  all  day,  and  loudly  lament 
"our  late  tmhappy  diflerence  with  his  most  gracious 
Majesty." 

The  strains  of  a  distant  waltz  floated  by  on  the 
summer  air.  Mr.  Lowell  smUed.  "  Dear  me,  that  does 
remind  me  of  England !  I  think  I  heard  that  last  at 
Lady  Kenmare's.  How  music  can  hnk  the  present  with 
the  past!" 

It  was  a  curious  reflection — a  reflection  that  lost  none 
of  its  interest  as  I  looked  at  him  who  had  uttered  it — 
the  then  and  now  linked  by  a  passing  strain  of  music. 

As  I  passed  down  the  little  path  I  turned  once  again 
to  look  at  the  gentle  figure,  standing  frail  and  delicate, 
with  fast  whitening  hair  and  beard,  illumined  bjr  the 
light  of  the  westering  sun.  An  unerring  presentiment 
stole  upon  me  that  even  then  he  was  fast  passing  to 
where  beyond  these  voices  there  is  peace";  and  alas 
that  now  it  is  so. 

MR.  Lowell's  last  poem. 
The  last  poem  of  Mr.  Lowell's,  which  was  published  in 
an  American  journal,  is  called  "  My  Brook."  It  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Ledger'a  Christmas  issue,  December 
13th,  1890.  Mr.  LoweU  wrote  the  poem  while  he  was  in 
England,  in  the  summer  of  1890,  and  subsequently  re- 
vised it  on  seeing  the  proofs.  The  amount  paid  for  it  was 
£200.   Here  is  part  of  it 

It  was  far  up  the  valley  we  first  plighted  troth, 
When  the  hours  were  so  many,  the  duties  so  few ; 

Earth's  burden  weighs  wearily  now  on  us  both — 
But  I've  not  forgotten  those  dear  days ;  have  you  ? 

Each  was  first-bom  of  Eden,  a  morn  without  mate, 
And  the  bees  and  the  birds  and  the  butterflies  thought 

'Twas  the  one  perfect  day  ever  fashioned  by  fate, 
Nor  dreamed  the  sweet  wonder  for  us  two  was  wrought, 

I  loitered  beside  you  the  whole  summer  long, 
I  gave  you  a  life  from  the  waste-flow  of  mine ; 

And  whether  you  babbled  or  crooned  me  a  song, 
I  listened  and  looked  till  my  pulses  ran  wine. 

Ah,  that  was  so  long  ago !    Ages,  it  seems, 

And  now  I  return  sad  with  life  and  its  lore. 
Will  they  flee  my  grey  presence,  the  light-footed  dreams. 

And  Will-o*-wisp  light  me  his  lantern  no  more  ? 

4i  *  *  * 

You  are  mine  and  no  other's  ;  wiih  life  of  my  life 
I  made  you  a  Naiad,  that  were  but  a  stream  ; 

In  the  moon  are  brave  dreams  yet,  and  chances  are  life 
For  the  passion  that  ventures  its  all  on  a  dream. 

Leapt  bravely !  Now  down  through  the  meadows  we'll  go 
To  the  Land  of  Lost  Days,  whither  all  the  birds  wing, 

Where  the  dials  move  backward  and  asphodels  blow ; 
Come  flash  your  tomauns  again,  dance  again,  sing  I 

Yes,  flash  them  and  clash  them  on  ank'e  and  wrist, 
For  we're  pilgrims  to  Dreamland,  0  Daughter  of  Dream  I 

There  we  find  again  all  that  we  wasted  or  mist, 
And  Fancy — poor  fool ! — with  her  baubles  supreme. 

As  the  Moors in  their  exile  the  keys  treasured  still 
Of  their  castles  in  Spain,  so  have  I ;  and  no  fear 

But  the  doors  will  fly  open,  whenever  we  w  ill, 
To  the  piime  of  the  Past  and  the  sweet  of  the  year. 
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THE  TWO   SWiSS  FETES. 


^^AST  month  Switzerland,  by  its  celebrations  in  honour 
first  of  the  beginnings  of  Federation  among  the  Can- 
tons, and  later  of  the  birth  of  the  Federal  town  of  Berne, 
drew  the  attention  of  the  whole  world  to  its  interesting  poli- 
tical conditions.  August  1  and  2  witnessed  the  fetes  in  con- 
nection with  the  600th  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Confederation,  for  it  was  on  August  1, 1291 « that  the  men 
of  Schwytz  combined  with  the  men  of  Uriand  Unterwalden 
and  formed  a  league  for  their  common  protection  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  Austrian  oppressor.  The  docu- 
ment drawn  up  by  the  iJliance,  the  Magna  Charta  of  the 
Swiss,  is  still  treasured  up  among  the  archives  of  Schwytz, 
in  the  picturesque  district  of  the  Vierwaldstattersee,  or 
Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons.  The  chief  feature  of  the 
recent  celebrations  was  of  course  the  historical  play  illus- 


quent  writer  on  Swiss  subjects,  suggests  that  Enrope 
could  not  do  better  than  reconstitnte  t^e  Continent  on 
the  model  of  the  Swiss  republic.  A  great  deal  might  be 
said  in  favour  of  such  a  suggestion,  and  no  doubt  the  Swiss 
offers  the  oldest  example  of  a  federation  of  free  states. 

With  regard  to  the  German  magazines,  no  topic  could 
have  called  forth  articles  of  greater  interest  in  the  minor 
periodicals,  for  the  leading  reviews  have  let  the  subject 
stand  over  for  a  month  or  two.  Space  will  only  permit 
brief  mention  of  the  chief  notices.  So  far  back  as  Heft 
9,  AlU  mvd  Neue  Welt  began  a  study  of  the  Confederation* 
concluding  it  in  Heft  11.  Now,  in  Heft  12,  the  same 
magazine  describes  the  recent  fetes.  Another  Catholic 
periodical,  Dentscher  Ha\is9chatz,  Heft  16,  has  a  paper 
on  the  Confederation,  while  Vtlhagen  gives  particulars 


THE  FESTIVAL  AT  SCHWYTZ.—"  THE  OATH  OP  1291." 


trating  the  struggle  for  Swiss  independence.  Another 
interesting  item  was  the  pilgrimage  on  the  Sunday  to  the 
Riitli,  a  piece  of  historic  ground  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Uri,  and  now  belonging  to  tbe  Confederation.  Riitli  is 
supposed  to  be  the  scene  in  1307  of  the  patriotic  oath  of 
Walther  Fiirst  of  Uri,  Werner  Stauffacher  of  Schwytz,  and 
Arnold  von  Melchthal  of  Unterwalden,  and  not  the  least 
impressive  of  the  ceremonies  was  the  choral  rendering  of 
the  act  from  Schiller's  **  William  Tell,"  set  to  music  by 
Dr.  Arnold,  of  Lucerne,  and  performed  by  a  choir  of  750 
male  voices,  with  three  soloists  to  represent  the  patriots. 

The  magazines,  as  might  be  expected,  vie  with  each 
other  in  telling  the  history  of  the  Confederation  and  in 
describing  the  fetes.  Li  an  interesting  article  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  of  August,  Mr.  W.  D.  McCrackan,  a  fre- 


of  the  historic  origin  of  the  famous  Bund.  Veber  Land 
mid  Meer  seems  to  have  laid  itself  out  for  festivals. 
There  is  the  story  of  the  Confederation,  with  a  detailed 
account  of  the  celebration,  well  illustrated.  Another 
paper  describes  the  enchanting  scenery  of  the  Vierwald- 
stattersee district. 

The  seventh  centenary  of  the  foundation  of  the  city  of 
Berne  is  also  of  historic  interest.  The  main  features  of 
this  second  fdte,  which  lasted  from  August  14  to  August 
17,  were  the  great  street  pageant  and  the  festival  ^y, 
setting  forth  turning  points  in  the  history  of  the  town. 
Dr.  Weber,  a  Swiss  priest,  is  the  author  of  the  historical 
play,  which  was  most  successfully  performed  in  an  open- 
air  amphitheatre  overlooking  the  Aar.  But  the  hisUnical 
procession  proved  the  most  attractive  feature. 
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CARICATURES  OF  THE  MONTH- 


From  a  photojraph  ^y]  {London  SU  rmcopic  Co. 

MR.  ALFRED  BBYA5f. 


^^^HN  oar  last  issue  appeared  the  portraits  of  the  leading  Pwich 
HH  cartoonists.  This  month  I  publish  the  portrait  of  Mr. 
H_H  Alfred  Bryan,  of  Moonshine,  The  following  notes  are  by 
an  old  familiar  : — 
*  A.  B  8.*  method  is  not  that  of  other  men,  for  when  surveying 
the  faces  which  supply  him  with  subjects,  he  gives  no  outward  or 
visible  siffns  of  his  scheme ;  he  makes  no  notes  at  the  time.  The 
results  of  his  observations  are  committed  to  wood  or  paper,  as  the 
case  m^  be,  when  he  gets  home.  Mr.  Bryan  is  not  a  trained 
artist — I  suppose  he  never  received  a  drawing  lesson  in  his  life ; 
but  after  looking  at  his  achievements  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  knowing  that  some  of  these  have  been  performed  under  the 
most  trying  conditions,  I  am  persuaded  that  *  A.  B.'  can  do  more 
good  work  in  his  particular  line  and  in  a  given  time  than  any  man 
of  his  generation.    He  is  as  modest,  too,  as  he  is  gifted." 

The  most  notable  caricature  that  is  reproduced  this  month  is 
the  marvellously  powerful  cartoon  illustrating  the  present  phase 
of  the  Labour  question  in  Australia.  The  drawing  leaves  much 
to  be  desired,  but  there  is  power  and  originality  in  every  line.  If 
the  Melbourne  Punch  progresses  at  this  rate,  it  will  beat  the  Sydney 
Bulletin,  The  substitution  of  Labour  with  liis  hobnailed  boots  for 
the  image  which  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  set  up  in  the  plain  of 
Dura,  is  a  very  happy  conceit,  and  the  picture  is  full  of  rude  force* 
Most  of  the  forei^  cartoons  this  nonth  are  devoted  to  the 


tempting  subject  of  the  Franco- Russian  rap- 
procheinnit.  The  two  Italian  cartoons  are 
faiily  typical  of  the  kind  of  comment 
Adniiial  Gervais'  visit  has  elicited  on  the  Con- 
tinent. The  German  caricaturist  is  more  sub- 
dued. The  French  cartoon,  representii^g  France 
and  Russia  as  outweighing  all  the  other  Powers,, 
even  with  Holland  thrown  in,  is  not  a  bad 
illustration  of  the  foolish  hopes  that  have  been 
excited  by  the  Tzar's  civilities. 

The  artist  of  the  Tory  print  that  portrays  the^ 
Catholic  priesthood  in  the  person  of  a  pig  in 
clerical  guise,  hits  oft'  what  seems  likely  to  be 
for  some  time  to  come  the  favourite  fallacy  of 
the  Unionist  platform.  Punch  has  done  so 
much  harm  in  the  past  by  this  kind  of  mahgnant 
lampoon  that  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  his  ill  ex- 
ample should  be  followed  by  the  penny  comics. 

I  am  glad  to  welcome  the  South  African 
caricaturist  to  our  pages.  The  artist  of  the 
new  Cape  Magazine,  who  depicts  Mr.  Rhodea 
trying  to  disperse  the  wild  cattle  of  South 
African  States,  hits  oft'  the  situation  very 
happily.  Wait  a  bit,"  says  the  Transvaal  ;. 
"  Natal  is  tinning  wild ;  it  will  take  all  Mr. 
Rhodeas  time  to  disperse  that  team." 

The  following  suggestion  for  Plimsolls  disc 
marking  the  loadline  reaches  us  from  the  An- 
tipodes. There  is  a  gruesome  truth  about  the- 
picture. 


t-rom  AJoonshine.] 
Sir  Hv.  Isaacs  to  Mr.  Lawsox  :    Yoa  tell  us  what  to  do 
for  oar  children's  ears,  and  for  our  hands  and  our  headi^ 
but  even  you  cannot  tell  us  what  to  do  with  our  noses." 
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HOPS  AT  LAST. 


[July  2,  1891.  From  Australian  Life. THE  BESCUB.  ^^^^[July  9, 1891. 

New  Socth  Wales  :  "  Will  you  swear  to  be  good  and  true  ?  ' 
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"  BOW  OB  BURN  1 


("  Nebuchadnexzar.  King  of  Babylon,  set  up  an  image,  and  ommandel  all  people  to  bow  ("own  ani  wortblpit  when  oertaha 
musical  ioatrumente  should  give  tha  signal.   Those  who  did  not  obey  were  cart  into  a  fi^ry  furnace."— /futortcoi  Fact.) 

Working-man  Rex  (to  the  Ministry). — "  Now  make  up  yoor  minds,  gents ;  do  as  I  tells  yer  or  in  yer  goes* 

Which  is  it  to  be — grovel  or  grill  2 
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NATIVE  CHORISTERS  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


BRIEFLY  referred  in  last  month's  issue  to  the 
South  African  Choir,  who  are  now  visiting  this 
country  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  condition  of  the  Christianised  native 
population  of  South  Africa,  and  for  raising  funds  for  the 
foundation  of  a  Technical  College  which  will  supply 
industrial  training  to  the  aborigines  of  Cape  Colony. 
A  deputation  from  the  Choir  came  down  to  Mowbray 
House  to  say  "Thank  you,"  and  report  progress.  There 
were  four  of  them :  a  Basuto,  a  native  of  Tembuland,  a 


Boer,which  so  fascinates  Mr.  Froude,  Dr.  Clark,  and  others, 
seems  to  present  itself  in  quite  another  guise  to  those 
who  suffer  from  its  disabilities.  My  visitors  reported 
that  throughout  the  Cape  Colony  the  race  antipathy  was 
much  stronger  than  in  this  country.  They  were  over- 
whelmed with  gratitude  at  the  unwonted  sensation 
of  being  treated  as  human  beings  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality  with  white  men.  In  Cape  Colony  they  had  fre- 
quently been  denied  lodging  in  any  of  the  boarding- 
houses  of  the  towns.  There  is  hardly  an  hotel  in  the 
Cape  Colony  which  will  open  its  doors  to  a  coloured  man  j 


From  a  photograph  bi/} 
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{the  London  Stereoscopic  Co, 


Butlapin,  and  one  smart  little  lad  who  would  be  a  jewel 
of  a  page-boy  for  any  fine  lady  who  wanted  a  curiosity 
for  her  hall.  They  were  accompanied  by  Mr.  Letty,  who 
is  managing  the  party,  and  we  had  a  very  pleasant 
little  gossip  together  over  subjects  common  to  both 
black  and  white  in  our  South  African  Empire.  As 
they  are  almost  the  first  South  African  natives  who  have 
ever  visited  this  country,  they  possess  more  than  ordinary 
interest.  Upon  one  point  they  are  quite  unanimous,  and 
that  is  in  preferring  the  rule  of  the  Englishman  to  that  of 
the  Boer.  In  the  Transvaal,  and  even  in  the  Free  State, 
they  say  that  the  black  man  is  not  regarded  as  a 
human  being.  He  is  denied  the  right^  to  hold  land,  is 
ordered  about  with  kicks  and  blows,  and  besides  paying 
rent  for  permission  to  live  on  the  land,  from  which  the 
Boer  has  dispossessed  him,  he  is  compelled  to  render  so 
much  free  labour  to  the  Boer  that  he  is  unable  to  culti- 
vate his  own  crops  at  the  time  they  most  need  his  care.  The 
benevolent  and  patriarchal  administration  of  the  Transvaal 


and  even  Mr.  Letty,  who  has  not  a  drop  of  coloured 
blood  in  his  veins,  was  sometimes  denied  shelter  because 
he  was  travelling  with  natives.  The  prejudice  against 
them  was  least  iu  Cape  Town,  where  they  were  treated 
in  a  much  more  reasonable  manner  than  in  the  back 
country,  where  the  white  settler  feels  bound  to  put  on 
any  amount  of  "  side  "  in  order  to  hold  his  own  against 
the  encompassing  and  overwhelming  ^  majority  of 
coloured  people. 

The  Choir,  after  fulfilling  several  engagements  in 
London,  were  about  to  make  a  tour  through  England,  and 
before  these  pages  will  see  the  light  they  will  have 
appeared  at  Peterborough,  Bradford,  and  other  places  in 
tne  North.  Wherever  they  have  gone  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  creating  widespread  interest,  and  have  produced 
a  perfectly  new  sensation,  which  in  i»tself  is  no  small 
service  to  have  rendered  to  the  somewhat  wearied  public 
of  the  old  country.  Their  concert,  in  which,  clad  in  the 
costume  of  their  ancestors,  they  go  through  the  native 
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dance,  and  "  warble  their  native  wood-notes  wild,"  has 
proved  very  attractive,  and  is  likely  to  prove  one 
of  the  staple  features  of  the  coming  season  in  the 
provinces.  On  Sunday  they  attend  the  ordinary 
services,  habited  like  Europeans,  and  their  sing- 
ing attracts  larger  congregations  than  the  preaching 
of  the  most  eloquent  minister.  The  damsel  who  came  to 
see  me  is  an  expert  Unguist,  speaking  no  fewer  than  four 
or  five  languages.  The  men  were  interesting  and  intelU- 
gent,  one  of  them  especially  so.  One  day  he  wandered 
away  from  their  lodgings,  and  was  missing  for  some  time. 
After  some  hours,  however,  he  turned  up  safe  and  sound, 
and  announced  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  rest  until  he 
had  found  his  way  to  Paternoster  Row  and  seen  with  his 
own  eyes  the  place  where  our  Bibles  came  from.  The 
same  pilgrim  had  gone  off  by  himself,  when  the  Choir 
was  visitmg  Dover,  to  see  the  battlefield  of  Hastings, 
and  he  was  much  interested  on  being  shown  by  the 
guide  the  exr.ct  spot  where  King  Harold  fell 
pierced  by  the  Norman  arrow.  What  material  there 
is  here  for  a  pi  em,  in  this  woolly-headed,  swarthy- 
skinned  Basubo  making  his  pilgrim  way  to  Pater- 
noster Row,  aiid  then  musing  on  the  battlefield 
where  eight  centuries  ago  our  ancestors  had  fled  before 
the  sword  of  the  invader !  Since  the  Jubilee  Singers,  of 
Fisk  University,  Tennessee,  there  has  been  no  troupe  to 
compare  with  them  in  interest,  and  compared  with  the 
South  African  Choir,  the  Jubilee  Singers  are  nowhere.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  proprietors  of  the  Alhambra 
Music  Hall  offered  the  Choir  £180  a  week  if  they  would 
consent  to  take  part  in  the  variety  entertainments  given 
in  that  well-known  establishment.  Considering  that  each 
member  of  the  Choir  has  been  trained  in  the  strict 
Puritanism  of  the  Presbyterian  or  Wesleyan  missionary,  it 
is  easy  to  imagine  with  what  horror  the  overtures  of  the 
music-hall  manager  were  rejected.  Mr.  Letty,  who  has 
the  management  of  the  Chohr  in  his  own  hands,  is  now 
travelling  in  the  country,  but  letters  addressed  to  him  at 
1,  Endsleigh  Gardens,  London,  N.W.,  will  have  immediate 
attention. 

**  Tell  me,"  I  said  to  the  Kaffir  maiden,  who  is  black  but 
comely,  "tell  me  what  you  would  like  to  say  to  the  EngHsJi 
people  on  behalf  of  your  race  ?"  She  replied, "  I  have  long 
wished  for  a  chance  to  say  my  thought,  and  now,  behold,  it 
has  come.  This  is  what  1  would  say :  "  Let  us  be  in  Africa 
even  as  we  are  in  England.  Here  we  are  treated  as  men 
and  women.  Yonder  we  are  but  as  cattle.  But  in  Africa, 
as  in  England,  we  are  human.  Can  you  not  make  your 
people  at  the  Cape  as  kind  and  just  as  your  people  here  ? 
That  is  the  first  thing  and  the  greatest.  But  there  are 
still  three  other  things  that  I  would  ask.  Help  us  to 
found  the  schools  for  wliich  we  pray,  where  our  people 
could  learn  to  labour,  to  build,  to  acquire  your  skill  with 
their  hands.  Then  could  we  be  sufficient  unto  ourselves. 
,Our  young  men  would  build  us  houses  and  lay  out  our 
farms,  and  our  tribes  would  develop  independently  of  the 
civilisation  and  industries  which  you  nave  mven  us. 
Thirdly,  give  our  children  free  education.  Fourtlily, 
shut  up  the  canteens,  and  take  away  the  drink.  These 
four  things  we  ask  from  the  English.  Do  not  say  us 
nay.*' 

Justice,  education,  and  deliverance  from  the  tempta- 
tion of  strong  drink  :  these  are  all  they  seek,  and  of  the 
three,  justice  is  at  once  the  most  important  and,  alas,  the 
most  unattainable.  For  they  may  as  well  attempt  to  carry 
St.  Paul's  to  the  Karoo  as  to  attempt  to  make  the  Boer  and 
the  English  colonist  regard  the  coloured  man  with  the 
respect  that,  from  Her  Majesty  downward?,  has  been 
everywhere  paid  in  this  country  to  the  South  African 
Choir. 


WHO  WANTS  A  LIFE? 

One  of  my  Helpers,  a  young  man  of  facts  and*  energy, 
sends  me  the  following  remarkable  appeal.  I  shall  be  glad 
to-  receive  any  communication  from  any  one  who,  in 
my  correspondent's  phrase,  "  Wants  a  Life  " : — 

The  world  sadly  wants  men  of  thought,  sympathy,  and 
action.  Though  the  idea  presented  by  the  present  writer 
seems  nothing  but  a  gigantic  self-advertisement,  it  is  offered 
in  all  earnestness  and  forethoaght,  and  selfish  considerations 
are  sunk  in  the  desire  for  the  general  good.  The  writer  is  one 
who,  having  long  and  deeply  studied  the  problems  of  human 
life  with  its  lights  and  deep,  deep  shades,  offers  himself  for 
endowment  in  the  service  of  humanity,  one  whose  pulses  are 
throbbing  to  aid  in  a  large  way  in  making  this  earth  better 
and  brighter,  by  combating  poverty  and  sin,  sickness  and 
sadness,  weariness  and  misery. 

The  people's  conscience  is  dawning  to  its  duties  as  largely 
responsible  for  the  wellbeiog,  body  as  well  as  soul,  of  the 
common  brotherhood  of  humanity.  Communities  rise  or  fall 
together,  learned  and  ignorant,  rich  and  poor.  The  duties^ 
of  position  and  riches  are  being  preached  on  all  sides,  and 
practical  Christianity  requires  much  from  those  to  whon> 
have  been  lent  talents.  And  what  are  the  saiats  more  than 
the  sinners  if  they  do  not  get  more  goodness  and  a  firmer 
footing  for  their  less  fortunate  brethren  out  of  their  trusts  ? 

Hundreds— nay,  doubtless,  thousands — of  poor,  desolate 
men  and  women  —rich  in  stores  of  this  world's  goods,  yet 
very  poor  in  that  which  makes  life  so  endurable,  so  bright 
even,  to  the  poorest— are  going  down  to  their  graves  uncom- 
forted  and  unmourned,  oppressed  with  an  awful  sense  of  th& 
responsibility  of  their  riches  and  advantages,  desiring 
honestly  to  do  something  for  others,  yet  deterred  by  distrust 
born  of  bitter  disappointment,  and  justly  fearing  the- 
common  methods  of  charity  and  testamentary  disposition. 
Others,  it  may  be,  are  at  work,  but  they  sadly  see  that  the 
work  will  outlast  them,  and  want  some  one  to  take  up  their 
task  and  see  it  to  a  successful  issue.  Or  again,  some  want 
men—young,  with  arms  and  heart  and  brains  to  do  that  for 
the  world  they  themselves  have  not  now  the  strength,  the 
heart,  or  the  time  to  do. 

But,  alas,  the  men  are  not  to  be  had,  and  in  default  their 
wishes,  ideas,  riches— immense  possibilities  for  good— go  to- 
waste.  .  Their  wishes  or  ideas  are  lost  to  themselves  and  to 
the  world,  and  their  riches,  perhaps  either  run  through  in  a 
few  years,  revert  to  the  Crown,  unclaimed  and  comparatively 
useless,  or  goes  exclusively  to  some  who  have  no  greater  claim 
to  it,  possibly  less,  than  "  the  man  in  the  street." 

Here  is  waste,  or  folly,  or  worse. 

Seeing  and  feeling  thus,  is  there  not  here  a  field  for  intel- 
ligent men  and  women  to  give  their  lives  in  the  service  of 
others— to  fulfil  trusts,  to  complete  works  of  charity  or  self- 
sacrifice,  to  utilise  and  turn  into  right  channels  the  best 
instincts  of  our  age  and  country  ?  Some  perish  within  sight 
and  sound  of  deepest  sympathy  and  human  kindness,  while 
yet  there  are— 

B'aatiful  words  never  spoken. 

Whispers  of  cheer  thac  loigbt  save 
Hearts  driftJnKi  wf  ary  and  broke*!, 

Down  to  the  night  of  the  grave. 

Well,  I.  for  one,  offer  myself  to  this  work— I,  who  have 
served  six  long,  toilsome,  studious,  lesson-learning  and* 
trouble-bearing  years  to  man's  estate,  and  yet  am  young, 
enthusiastic,  experienced,  healthy,  not  uneducated,  possessing- 
something  of  the  insanity  of  noble  minds,  unfettered  by  con- 
ventionality in  creed  or  habits,  and  willing  to  work  hard  and 
long,  anywhere,  in  a  cause  to  which  I  can  give  my  heart,  all* 
the  more  heartily  the  wider  its  sphere  or  the  narrower  it» 
reception.  Is  this  a  life  worth  losing?  Pare  |my  one  trust 
the  strong  man's  heagitl^atjg  gff«^(ttr0gle 


WAKTED,  A  CENSUS  OF  GHOSTS! 

AN  APPEAL  TO  OUR  READERS  FOR  STATISTICS  OF  HALLUCINATIONS. 


IHAYE  interview^ed  most  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  and  women  in  my  life,  but  I  have  never  yet 
had  the  pleasure  of  interviewing  a  ghost.  I  spent 
most  of  my  youth  within  a  mile  of  one  of  the 
most  famous  haunted  houses  in  the  three  kingdoms ;  but 
in  those  days  I  was  not  ambitious  of  spiritual  acquaint- 
finces,  and  the  chance  having  been  lost  returns  not 
again.  But  so  many  of  my  friends  and  acquaintances 
have  seen  ghosts  of  one  kind  or  another,  that  I  feel  some- 
what solitary  in  the  midst  of  the  world  of  spectres,  and  I 
continue  to  live  in  hope  that,  sooner  or  later,  I  may  have  a 
hiytidjide  straightforward  interview  with  a  ghost. 

GHOSTS  AND  THE  SCIENTIFIC  SPIRIT. 

Of  course  at  this  time  of  day  it  is  supremely  un- 
scientific not  to  believe  in  ghosts.  Such  incredulity  is 
practically  impossible  to  any  one  who  admits  that  the  un- 
broken testimony  of  mankind  in  all  lands  and  at  all 
times  can  possess  any  weight.  There  is  more  evidence 
to  establish  the  reality  of  ghostly  apparitions  than  there 
is  to  convict  most  of  the  murderers  who  are  ever  hanged  ; 
and  while  it  is  right  and  proper  to  regard  every  fresh 
tale  of  spectral  wonder  with  a  wholesome  scepticism,  the 
more  sceptically  you  weigh  the  evidence,  and  the  more 
rigorously  you  reject  nine-tenths  of  the  tales  of  the 
countryside,  the  more  irresistibly  you  will  be  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  truth  of  what  are  called  super- 
natural visitations  is  as  well  established  as  any  far"-,  whose 
occurrence  is  occasional  and  intermittent.  To  reject  all 
the  mass  of  testimony  upon  which  this  assertion  rests,  out 
of  deference  to  a  preconceived  theory,  is  pbsolutely 
opposed  to  the  scientific  spirit,  and  is  on  all  tv/urs  with 
tne  superstition  which  scouted  the  true  theory  ef  astro- 
nomy because  it  seemed  at  variance  with  the  popular 
theory  of  the  unxverse. 

wanted:  FACTS  FIRST,  THEORIES  AFTERWARDS. 

Taking  it,  therefore,  as  conclusively  established  that 
such  apparitions  do  appear,  we  are  still  as  far  off  as  ever 
from  knowing  the  laws  of  their  being.  In  the  present 
condition  of  our  fragmentary  and  imperfect  knowledge 
of  these  shadowy  and  impalpable  entities,  it  is  too  soon 
to  attempt  to  formulate  any  theory  of  ghosts.  Theories  of 
ghosts  have  done  immense  mischief.  They  are  at  this 
moment  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  calm  scien  • 
tific  investigation  of  a  mass  of  intensely  interesting  but 
"very  obscure  phenomena,  which  of  all  others  demand  ex- 
amination in  the  calm  clear  light  of  impartial  reason. 
Hence  the  first  duty  of  the  inquirer  is  resolutely  to  put 
out  of  his  head  all  questions  as  to  theories,  and 
confine  himself  strictly  and  judicially  to  the  collection 
and  observation  of  facts.  Afterwards,  when  a  sufficient 
number  of  facts  are  collected,  collated,  and  compared,  we 
.fihall  have  the  foundation  upon  which  to  construct  some 
working  hypothesis  which  may  pave  the  way  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  true  theory  of  ghosts.  This  is  the  principle 
OQ  which  the  Psychical  Research  Society  has  for  several 
jrears  pursued  its  most  interesting  labours  ;  and  while  we 
seem  to  be  as  far  off  as  possible  from  the  elaboration  of  a 
scientific  theory  of  ghosts,  the  Society  has  at  least  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  beyond  all  gainsaying— first,  that 


apparitions  really  appear  ;  and,  secondly,  that  they  are 
at  least  as  often  apparitions  of  persons  living  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  place  where  the  apparition  is  observed  as 
they  are  apparitions  of  those  who  have  died. 

LATENT  POSSIBILITIES  IN  MAN. 

This  discovery  of  the  reality  of  what  the  Society  calls 
Phantasms  of  the  Living  opens  up  such  a  fascinating 
field  of  inquiry,  fraught  with  such  awe-inspiring  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  nature  and  latent  possibilities  of  human 
beings,  as  to  occasion  some  marvel  that  the  subject  has 
not  become  a  universal  topic  of  discussion  and  of  specu- 
lation. For  while  there  may  be  some  degree  of 
creepiness  about  all  discussion  concerning  the  ghosts 
of  the  dead,  there  can  be  no  nervousness  about  the 
ghosts  of  the  living.  If  Mr.  Smith  at  Madras 
can  be  proved  to  have  appeared  in  actual  bodily  shape 
before  Mr.  Jones  in  his  counting-house  in  Leadenhall 
Street,  who  can  say  to  what  development  this  latent 
capacity  of  the  Ego  may  not  attain  if  it  is  franklv  recog- 
nised and  intelligently  cultivated  ?  There  may  be  here 
the  ciue  to  almost  inconceivable  triumphs  of  mind  over 
matter,  time  and  space.  These  fitful  apparitions  may  be 
to  the  development  of  the  faculty  to  which  they  are  due 
what  the  lifting  of  the  kettle-lid,  which  set  Watt  a  think- 
ing, was  to  the  steam-engine.  The  fact  can  be  no  longer 
disputed  by  reasonable  men.  Let  us,  then,  collect  and 
observe  facts  which  will  help  us  to  discover  the  law  of 
the  fact. 

THE  FEAR  OF  THE  SUPERNATURAL. 

It  will  be  well  at  once  to  dismiss  as  misleading  and 
confusing  the  term  supernatural  as  applied  to  these  ap- 
paritions. The  savage  who,  when  he  first  saw  fire,  de- 
clared that  it  was  a  god  who  bit  those  who  touched  it, 
constructed  for  himself  a  theory  which  was  of  all  others 
most  calculated  to  prevent  him  ascertaining  the  real 
nature  of  fire.  It  frightened  him  ;  and  fear  is  one  of 
the  most  disturbing  influences  that  can  affect  the  mind. 
It  had  a  tendency  to  keep  him  at  a  distance,  and  to  excito 
in  him  that  sentiment  of  veneration  and  awe  which 
would  have  for  ever  prevented  the  profanation  of 
the  use  of  a  lucifer.  As  there  is  nothing  sacred  to  a 
sapper,  so  there  is  nothing  in  the  shape  of  phenomena 
that  is  sacred  to  the  investigator  in  the  sense  of  being 
tabooed  as  too  holy  for  careful  handling  and  vigilant 
examination.  As  long  as  men  and  women  cannot  rid 
themselves  of  the  preconceived  idea  that  any  apparition 
is  necessarily  the  spirit  or  soul  of  some  defunct  person, 
it  is  vain  trying  to  get  them  to  observe  it  coolly  or 
examine  it  critically.  Ghosts,  like  other  things  in  this 
world,  must  bear  looking  at,  and  if  they  revisit  the  pale 
glimpses  of  the  moon  in  these  latter  days,  they  must  take 
the  chance  of  being  subjected  to  all  the  methods  of  the 
scientific  period. 

AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  READER. 

This  being  so,  I  want  to  help  the  Psychical  Research 
Society  in  their  most  useful  and  suggestive  in(juiries,  and 
to  that  end  I  make  an  appeal  to  the  half-million  readers 
whose  eyes  will  fall  upon  this  page  in  all  parts  of  the 
habitable  world.    Will  you  help  those  who  are  patiently 
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accumulating  and  sifting  evidence  on  this  vast  and 
abstruse  subject,  by  taking  the  trouble  to  write  out  and 
to  send  m  to  me,  with  such  verification  as^  is  possible,  in 
the  shape  of  exact  names,  places,  dates,  and  whatever 
confirmatory  evidence  there  may  be  available,  of  any 
apparition  known  to  you,  which  has  not  yet,  so  far  as 
you  know,  been  recorded  in  the  Reports  of  the  Psychi- 
cal Research  Society  ?  In  cases  where  the  facts  have 
been  published,  the  reference  to  any  accessible  publica- 
tion would  suflice.  But  when  the  phenomena  have  never 
been  recorded,  it  will  be  well  to  write  it  in  full  and 
send  it  in  to  **  Review  op  Reviews,  London,"  marked 
Ghosts, 

HOW  TO  REPOKT  A  GHOST  STORY. 

For  the  guidance  of  those  who  may  be  willing  to  assist 
the  work  of  the  Society  by  collecting  and  preparing 
evidence  on  such  spontaneous  phenomena  as  phantasms 
of  the  living  and  dead,  disturbances  in  haunted  houses, 
clairvoyance,  previsions  and  premonitions,  the  Council  of 
the  Psychical  Research  Society  offer  the  following  sug- 
gestions :— 

(1)  A  written  statement,  dated  and  signed  with  the  full 
name  (not  necessarily  for  publication)  should  be  procured 
from  the  actual  witness ;  or  each  of  them,  where  more  than 
one  shared  the  aptperience.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  important 
that,  where  possible,  the  several  accounts  should  be  written 
without  previous  consultation. 

(2)  Similar  statements  should  be  obtained  from  all  persons 
in  a  position  to  give  corroborative  evidence,  either  as  (a) 
having  been  present  at  the  time  of  the  experience,  or  (b)  as 
having  been  told  of  it  shortly  afterwards,  or  (c)  as  having 
been  wit'^ess  to  any  unusual  effect  produced  on  the  percipient 
by  the  experience.  Where  contemporary  documentary 
evidenco  Is  m  existence,  in  the  shape  of  letters,  diaries,  note- 
books, cto^  it  is  important  tliat  this  should  at  least  be  re- 
fen  od  to ;  and  we  should  be  grateful  for  an  opportunity  of 
se^r'ng  the  actual  documents. 

(3)  It  is  further  requested  that  all  dates  and  other  details 
to  ay  l>e  given  as  accurately  as  possible  ;  and  that,  where  the 
experience  relates  to  a  death,  the  full  name  of  the  deceased 
may  be  given,  together  with  that  of  the  locality  iu  which  he 
died,  in  order  that  the  occurrence  of  the  death  as  stated  may 
be  independently  verified. 

(4)  I^tly,  in  all  cases  where  the  percipient  has  experi- 
enced some  unusual  affection — such  as  a  sensory  hallucina- 
tion, vivid  dream,  or  marked  emotion — he  should  be  re- 
quested to  state  whether  he  has  had  any  similar  experience 
on  any  other  occasion,  whether  coincidental  or  not. 

Hallucination  in  this  connection,  it  should  be  understood, 
ngnifies  any  impression  made  on  the  senses  which  was  not 
due  to  any  extenial  physical  cause. 

Intending  informants  should  in  all  cases  be  assured  that 
no  name  or  other  particulars  will  be  published  without  the 
express  permission  of  the  persons  concerned. 

THE  CENSUS  OF  HALLUCINATIONS. 

At  the  International  Congress  of  Experimental  P^cho- 
logy,  which  met  in  Paris  in  1889,  it  was  resolved  to 
collect  as  widely  as  possible  answers  to  the  following 

questi®n  : — 

Have  you  ever,  when  believing  yourself  to  be  completely 
awake,  had  a  vivid  impression  of  seeing,  or  being  touched 
by  a  living  being  or  inanimate  object,  or  of  hearing  a  voice  ; 
which  impression,  so  far  as  you  could  discover,  was  not  due 
to  any  external  physical  cause  ? 

For  the  general  purposes  of  the  census,  negative 
answers  are  required  as  much  as  affirmative  ones,  since 
one  object  is  to  ascertain  approxinaately  what  proportion 
of  persons  have  the  experiences  described.  Another  ob- 
ject is  to  obtain  details  as  to  the  experiences,  with  a 
view  to  examining  into  their  cause  and  meaning. 

These  experiences  are  what  psychologists  would  call 
casual  hallucinations  of  sane  persons,  but  it  is  desired  to 


include  in  the  census  phantasmal  appearances  which 
many  people  would  deny  to  be  hallucinations  because 
they  believe  them  to  represent  spiritual  realities. 

The  inquiry  in  England  has  been  intrusted  to  Professor 
Sidgwick,  of  Cambridge,  who  is  anxious  to  obtain  as  many 
answers  as  possible  before  making  his  report  to  the  nent 
meeting  of  the  Congress,  which  wUl  take  place  in  Londo^ 
in  August,  1892.  He  will  be  very  glad  if  any  one  willing 
to  assist  him  by  putting  the  question  to  twenty-five 
friends  and  acquaintances  will  send  him  his  or  her  name 
and  address,  when  the  necessary  forms  with  instructions 
to  collectors,  will  be  forwarded. 

OUR  CHRIST>L1S  NUMBER. 

Having  taken  up  this  subject,  I  do  not  mean  to 
abandon  it  with  the  mere  publication  of  this  appeal. 
I  am  now  busily  engaged  in  preparing  the  Christmas 
extra  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  necessary  notices  of  Christmas  litera- 
ture, will  be  devoted  to  the  publication  of  real  ghost 
stories. 

Of  these  there  is  already  good  store,  but  with  the  kind 
assistance  of  my  readers,  I  hope  to  make  that  Christmas 
number  one  of  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  suggestive  and  useful,  that  has  ever  issued  from 
the  press. 

I  like  to  think  of  the  innumerable  readers  of  the 
Review  or  Reviews  as  constituting,  in  a  very  real 
setise,  a  vast,  world-wide  Association  of  Helpers,  to 
most  of  whom  life  is  more  interesting  and  more  alive 
because  of  the  monthly  appearance  of  this  familiar 
visitor. 

What  the  readers  of  this  Review  don't  know — if  only 
we  could  pool  all  their  knowledge— is  not  worth  knowing ; 
and  if  amongst  them  there  are  not  many  who  have 
seen  beyond  all  doubt  an  authentic  apparition,  then  all 
the  data  hitherto  collected  on  this  subject  are  mislead- 
ing. I  had  almost  abandoned  the  hope  of  ever  inter- 
viewing a  ghost  The  possibility  of  appealing  to  my 
readers  has,  however,  revived  the  expectation  that  I  may 
some  day  be  privileged  to  meet  a  phantasm  of  the  living 
or  the  dead  face  to  face.  In  the  meantime,  next  to 
seeing  a  ghost  yourself  is  hearing  at  first  hand  from 
those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  hitherto  denied  to 
me,  and  I  earnestly  appeal  to  all  such  to  send  me  as 
promptly  as  possible  carefully  authenticated  narratives 
of  their  experience. 


A  Money-making  Dream.-^Somewhere  in  the  last 

century,  says  a  writer  in  the  Strand  Magazine,  a  Bristol 
mechanic  named  Watts,  who  was  employed  in  cutting  up 
strips  of  lead  into  small  pieces  for  the  purpose  of  shot,  is  said 
to  have  imbibed  a  little  too  freely.  He  went  to  bed  in  a 
muddled  state,  and  as  is,  we  should  imagine,  not  improbable, 
dreamt  various  dreams.  Having  taken  too  much  strong 
drink  and  too  little  water,  he  would  naturally  conjure  up 
visions  of  the  only  ale  with  which  Adam  was  acquainted.  He 
saw  it  rain  keavily,  and  as  he  watched,  to  his  surprise  the 
rain  became  lead,  and  the  earth  was  covered  with  shot. 
Awaking  to  his  sound  senses.  Watts  is  pictured  dwelling  on 
his  dream  until  he  came  to  believe  there  was  something  in  it. 
He  determined  to  make  an  experiment,  and  proceeded  forth- 
with to  the  tower  of  St.  Marv  Redcliff  in  BristoL  He  is  said 
to  have  proved  the  correct ness  of  the  idea  of  the  dream. 
Shot  could  best  be  made  by  dropping  the  lea<l  from  a  great 
height.  Watts  by  this  discovery  made,  according  to  thf* 
chronicler,  £10,000. 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  WALSALL  ELECTION, 


A  STORY  WITH  A  MORAL. 


r^ALSALL  election 
is  an  old  stoi^ 
now,  but  it  is  one  which 
will  bear  telling  even  a 
month  or  six  weeks  after 
date.  As  the  Review  goes 
to  press  on  the  1st,  and  is 
published,  on  the  15th  of 
the  month,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  notice  the 
result  of  the  poll  earlier. 
Walsall  is  the  first  break 
for  a  long  time  in  the 
series  of  Liberal  successes 
at  the  poll.    Lewisham  is 
not  BO  serious.  Partisans 
on  both  sides  have  had 
ALDERMAN  E.  T.  HOLDEy,  M.p.  their  say.    The  truth 
(FromapKoto.byMr.j.A.Draycott.)  has,  however,  not  been 
told  by  either.    The  facts  are  as  follows  :— 

Walstdl  is  one  of  the  few  Liberal  constituencies  which 
were  not  contested  in  1886.  In  1886  the  Liberal  majority 
was  1^77.  In  1886  Sir  Charles  Forster  was  permitted  to 
retain  his  seat  without  a  contest.  Last  month  the 
Liberals  returned  Mr.  Holden,  but  their  majority  was 
only  538,  showing  a  falling  off  in  the  Liberal  majority  of 
1,139.  Hence  great  jubilation  on  the  part  of  the 
Unionists,  which  is  not  altogether  without  justification. 

The  first  cause  of  thb  falling  away  from  the  Liberal 
high-water  mark  of  1885  is  simple  and  obvious.  Walsall 
was  not  contested  in  1886.  No  constituency  which  votes 
on  Home  Rule  for  the  first  time  ever  polls  up  to  the 
1885  standard.  It  seems  necessary  that  every  constitu- 
ency shouJd  show  a  Liberal  decrease  on  the  first  occasion 
it  votes  on  Home  Rule.  It  is  the  second  election  that 
shows  a  reversion  to  the  figures  of  1886.  This  rule  is 
almost  universal,  and  Walsall  was  no  exception. 

The  second  cause,  which  is  equally  potent,  is  the  fact 
that  in  the  Midlands,  in  Birmingham,  and  in  the  area 
within  which  the  Birmingham  papers  have  the  field  to 
themselves,  Liberalism  is  at  a  disadvantage,  from  whicli 
it  is  not  likely  to  recover  until  there  is  a  Liberal  paper  in 
the  field.  As  long  as  the  Birmingham  district  is  served 
solely  by  Unionist  journalists,  so  long  will  it  fail  to  show 
any  reversion  to  the  figures  of  1885. 

A  third  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Walsall, 
in  1885,  voted  for  Sir  Charles  Forster,  not  so  much 
because  he  was  a  Liberal  as  because  he  had  become  in  the 
course  of  years  a  kind  of  established  institution.  The 
personal  element  dominated  the  political.  The  Liberals 
profited  by  that  in  1885,  the  Unionists  in  1891. 

To  these  general  causes  must  be  added  local  considera- 
tions upon  which  I  have  the  advantage  of  a  series  of 
careful  and  interesting  reports  from  my  Helper  in  Walsall, 
who  has  kept  me  informed  of  every  phase  in  the  election. 
My  Helper,  although  a  stout  Liberal,  who  worked  ener- 
getically for  his  party,  is  yet  too  true  to  the  Association 
of  Helpers  to  allow  his  party  predilections  to  blind  him 
to  the  facts.  From  his  reports  I  extract  the  following 
passages,  which  may  be  read  with  profit  by  the  leaders  of 
both  parties.  First,  as  to  the  issues  on  which  the  elec- 
-  tion  turned.  On  this  p  >int  our  Helper  is  quite  positive. 
The  election,  so  far  aa  the  electors  are  concerned,  did 


not  turn  upon  Home  Rule,  but  almost  entirely  upon 
personal  questions.  The  following  electioneering  card 
issued  by  the  Liberal  candidate  illustrates  pretty  clearly 
the  position  held  by  Home  Rule  in  the  coiitest 


On  the  reverse  of  the  card  was  printed — 

The  poor  man*s  tea  pays  threepence  in  the  shilling  for 
taxation. 

The  rich  man's  tea  pays  a  penny  in  the  shilling  for  taxa- 
tion ! 

The  poor  man's  tobacco  pays  tenpence-halfpenny  in  the 
shilling  for  taxation. 

The  rich  man*s  cigars  pay  a  halfpenny  in  the  shilling  for 
taxation  1 

A  shilling's  worth  of  cheap  beer  pays  threepence  in  taxa- 
tion! 

A  shilling's  worth  of  champagne  pays  a  penny  in  taxation ! 
Landlords  get  sixty-one  millions  per  year  from  agricul- 
tural land ! 

The  average  wages  of  the  labourers  who  till  the  land  are 
12s.  a  week  I 

Does  any  worldng  man  mppose  he  will  help  to  right  these 
wrongs  except  by  voting  Liberal  ? 

Cn  the  Tory  side  the  whole  brunt  of  the  attack  was 
directed  against  the  Liberal  candidate,  who,  having  been 
an  active  local  public  man,  had  of  course  his  enemies,  and 
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mB  assailed  most  unsparingly  on  purely  personal  grounds. 
Our  Helper  writes : — 

Politics  proper  were  a  ysry  small  factor  in  the  contest 
£ome  Rale,  except  as  regards  the  Irish  vote  (which  may  be 
reckoned  at  500)  was  a  still  less  important  factor,  in  spite  of 
what  may  have  been  said  or  written  on  either  side. 

The  "  Unionists  "  proper  in  the  borough,  altbongh  we  heard 
41  great  deal  about  them  during  the  election,  do  not  amount 
to  more  than  fifty  at  the  outside,  and  they  had  nothing  what- 
ever  to  do  with  the  great  decrease  in  the  Liberal  majority. 

The  undoubted  cause  of  the  reduction  is  that  Walsall  is 
mot  so  Liberal  as  people  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  it. 

Sir  Charles  Forster  was  greatly  respected  and  honoured  by 
the  constituency,  and  so  long  as  he  remained  people  voted 
for  him,  not  because  they  were  Liberals,  or  because  he  was  a 
Liberal,  but  simply  because  he  had  been  their  member  for  so 
long,  and  out  of  respect  for  him.  Now  that  he  is  no  more 
many  people  felt  they  were  at  liberty  to  vote  as  they  liked,  and 
therefore  supported  the  most  popular  man.  The  truth  is  that 
the  Walsall  people,  take  them  as  a  whole,  are  politically 
ignorant.  Many  of  them  have  no  politics,  and  do  not  even 
understand  what  politics  are.  All  the  talk  of  the  Liberal 
speakers  on  Home  Rule,  or  the  various  other  items  of  the 
liberal  programme,  was  literally  thrown  away.  Personalities 
on  the  Tory  side  went  far  further  than  aU  the  aigoments 
which  the  Libert  could  and  did  bring  forward. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  in  the  election 
was  the  evidence  which  it  afforded  of  the  mischief  which 
is  being  done  to  the  Liberal  pause  hy  the  impudent 
attempt  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  to  thrust  himself  back  into 
public  life,  in  defiance  aUke  of  his  own  solenm  pledges 
and  the  disgust  of  all  decent  peopla  One  of  the  most 
effective,  although  one  of  the  most  unscrupulous,  methods 
employed  by  the  Tory  party  to  discredit  Mr.  Holden  was 
the  following  hand-bill,  copies  of  whioh  were  circulated 
broadcast  tlfoughout  the  town  : — 


MR.  HOLDEN'S  INSULT  TO  NONCONFORMISTS. 

Mr.  Holden  has  openly  insulted  the  Nonconformists  of 
Walsall.  Nonconformists  at  all  their  annual  congressional 
assemblies  liave  emphatically  protested  against  the  read- 
mission  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  to  public  life  ;  have  declared 
it  impossible  that  Christian  men  should  consent  to  asso- 
ciate with  him.  Quite  recently,  at  the  Wesleyau  confer- 
ence, the  president  laid  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  while 
'*  public  morality  has  been  prominently  before  the  country 
of  late,"  there  were  "thousands  resolved  to  put  moral 
questions  high  above  paity."  Mr.  Holden  is  determined, 
so  far  as  he  dare,  to  prostitute  politics  by  the  introduction 
of  a  man  utterly  condemned  in  public  estimation  as 
supremely  immoral— Sir  Charles  Dilke.  He  is  too  shrewd 
to  place  the  name  of  Sir  Charles  on  his  placards,  or  engage 
him  to  speak  at  any  of  his  big  meetings  ;  but,  with  his 
sanction.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  is  holding  informal  meetings 
with  the  miners  at  Bloxwich,  is  staying  at  theprincipal 
hotel  in  the  town,  and  has  been  brought  to  Walsall  to 
try  to  catch  a  few  miners'  votes.  Nongonfobmist. 

Vote  for  Frank  James, 
"  The  Popular  Candidate." 


On  this  point  our  Helper  reports  as  follows :— r 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  had  had  an  engagement  of  six  months' 
-standing  to  address  the  miners  at  Pel^l,  three  miles  from 
Walsall,  and  outside  of  the  Parliamentary  borough.  This 
^engagement  Mr.  Holden  or  the  local  Liberals  knew  nothing 
about  till  the  morning  after  his  visit,  when  they  saw  the 
report  of  the  meeting  in  the  papers,  and  the  only  ^ound  for 
the  serious  charge  made  by  the  Tories  that  Mr.  Holden  had 
invoked  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  assistance  among  the  miners  was 


that,  as  was  natural,  some  of  the  speakers  at  the  meeting 
urged  those  of  the  Walsall  election  present  to  support 
Mr.  Holden,  as  pledged  to  the  eight  hours  day 
for  miners.  AU  the  rest  of  the  Gazette's  charges 
are  «heer  falsehoods.  I  can  state  on  the  very  l^st 
authority  that  Sir  Charles  DUke  had  no  communication 
whatever  with  Mr.  Holden  or  his  agents.  He  did  not  stay  in 
the  town  at  all,  and  as  far  as  any  one  to  whom  I  have 
spoken  knows,  he  was  not  even  seen  in  the  town.  The  matter 
was  mentioned  at  the  executive  meeting  on  the  morning  that 
the  charge  appeared,  and  satisfactorily  explained  as  above, 
and  had  there  been  the  slightest  truth  in  it,  there  were  many 
on  the  conmiittee  (including  two  or  three  Noncomformist 
ministers),  who,  like  myself,  feel  very  strongly  on  this 
matter,  who  would  have  demanded  that  the  Liberal  candidate 
should  have  purged  himself  from  any  connection  with  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  on  pain  of  losing  our  supi>ort. 

The  moral  of  this  is  that  if  the  Liberal  leaders  wish  to 
prevent  their  cause  being  tainted  by  this  sinister  influence 
they  will  urge  Sir  Charles  Dilke  not  to  come  within  fifty 
miles  of  any  constituency  in  which  a  contest  is  going  on 
for  at  least  three  weeks  before  the  poUing  day. 

Both  the  candidates  replied  to  all  the  questions  sub- 
mitted to  them  by  our  Helper  on  behalf  of  our  Associa- 
tion. It  is  noteworthy  that  both  candidates  declared 
themselves  in  favour  of  a  Bill  subjecting  convicted  adul- 
terers to  the  same  political  disqualifications  as  fraudulent 
bankrupts. 

The  following  is  a  brief  analysis  of  their  answers : — 

Mr.  Holden  accepted  the  whole  programme  with  only 
two  limitations.  As  to  the  removal  of  uie  Lish  members, 
he  said,  "  I  am  in  favour  of  Home  Rule  which  should  not 
impair  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament/'  He 
also  demiureci  to  the  proposed  establishment  of  muncipal 
club-homses  for  social  intercourse  as  a  substitute  for  tlie 
taproom  or  the  bar  parlour.  He  thinks  that  the  time 
is  not  ripe  for  this.  To  every  other  proposal  he  assents — 
the  Irish  Land  question  being  struck  out,  as  the  Land 
Act  has  just  been  passed. 

Mr.  James,  the  Conservative  candidate^  is  less  satis- 
factory in  his  answer.  He  is  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
full  citizenship  to  w^omen  which  Mr.  Holden  supports. 
He  is  only  in  favour  of  penny  postage  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world,  if  it  can  be  carried  without  loss 
to  the  revenue.  As  to  the  opium  question,  he  thinks  the 
Chinese  Government  should  prohibit  the  importation  of 
poison  fiom  anywhere.  He  would  reduce  the  represen- 
tation of  Ireland  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  opposes 
free  meals  for  destitute  scholara;  thinks  a  six-days 
week  law  unnecessaiy,  and  evades  the  (juestion  as  to  the 
proposed  Boyal  Ck>mmi8sion  to  inquire  mto  the  means  of 
promoting  the  civilisation  of  the  common  people.  As  to 
poor-law  refom,  all  that  he  says  is, I  am  of  opinion  that  a 
scheme  for  insiuHuce  or  self-help  can  be  formulated,  by 
which  every  one  would  become  entitled  to  a  weekly 
^owance,  not  parish  relief.  I  have  long  advocated  some 
scheme  of  tMs  sort  in  connection  with  friendly  societies. 
I  think,  as  a  rule,  every  one  should  justify  the  necessity 
of  his  own  eaustence." 

With  which  enigmatical  sentence  I  take  leave  of  I^Ir. 
James. 

The  moral  of  Walsall  is  clear :  (1.)  Every  seat  should 
be  contested  at  every  election.  The  unoppesed  return 
of  members  leads  to  political  lethargy.  (2.)  The  Midlands 
must  have  a  Liberal  paper  if  they  are  to  be  kept  or  won 
back  for  the  Liberal  party  ;  and  (3)  the  political  educa- 
tion of  Walsall  should  be  vigorously  taken  in  hand  this 
winter.  The  Liberal  Magic  Lantern  Mission  oould  not 
find  a  more  prosperous  fidd. 
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LEADING   ARTICLES  IN  THE  REYIEWS. 


THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  NEXT  GREAT  EUROPEAN  WAR. 

A  PROPHECY  BY  M,  DB  BLOWITZ. 

In  Harper's  Magmine  for  September  there  is  a  re- 
markable article  entitled  "  Germany,  France,  and  Greneral 
European  Politics,"  by  the  Times  correspondent  in  Paris. 
M.  de  Blowitz  begins  by  telling  us  that  he  is  not  going  to 
prophesy,  and  finishes  by  making  a  very  remarkable 
prophecy,  which,  whether  correct  or  not,  is  at  least  in- 
teresting, and  has  much  plausibility  about  it. 

WHY  FRANCE  HATES  GER3IANY. 

M.  de  Blowitz  tells  us,  what  is  undoubtedly  true,  that 
the  open  sore  between  France  and  Germany  is  not 
Alsace-Lorraine.  If  Germany  were  to  give  back  Alsace 
to-morrow,  France  would  hate  her  all  the  same,  and  still 
be  determined  to  revenge  the 
overthrow  of  1870.  But  it  is  not 
in  that  direction  that  war  will 
break  out.  Germany  will  not 
make  war,  because  sne  has  no- 
thing to  gain  and  everything  to 
lose;  and  France  will  not  make 
war  because,  victorious  or  van- 
quished, the  Republic  would 
disappear.  From  what  quarter, 
then,  must  we  look  for  the  great 
European  war  which  all  anti- 
cipate but  which  may  be  indefi- 
nitely postponed  ? 

AUSTRIA  THE  DANGER  POINT. 

M.  de  Blowitz  answers  his  own 
question  by  asserting  that  the 
lawless  love  of  Prince  Rudolph, 
which  hurried  him  into  suicide, 
was  the  final  act  which  made  in- 
evitable the  coming  war.  The 
Emperor  Franz  Joseph  is  only 
sixty-one,  and  he  may  live  somo 
time.  When  he  goes  he  will  be 
succeeded  by  a  man  who  seems  to 
have  been  created  for  the  express 
purpose  of  destroying  the  empire. 
M.  de  Blowitz  says  : — 

Francis  Joseph  has  a  brothe 
Charles  Louis,  who  is  the  father 
of  Francis  Ferdinand  Charles  Louis 
Hary  of  Este,  now  considered  presumptive  heir  of  the 
Anstro- Hungarian  throne.  Francis  Ferdinand  is  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age.  He  is  unmarried.  He  is  not  known  to 
have  any  friend  of  either  sex.  He  is  almost  always 
seen  alone.  He  has  the  long  wan  face  of  the  Haps- 
burgs,  sheepish,  and  without  character;  a  leaden  eye, 
a  thin  and  expressionless  mouth,  a  slow  and  tired  gait. 
His  physiognomy  is  at  once  timid,  sly,  and  malicious. 
He  hunts,  he  rides,  he  drives  a  four-in-hand,  and  that  is 
about  all  he  does.  He  is  one  of  the'  most  ignorant  princes 
of  the  day.  He  can  scarcely  write  even  German  ;  he  writes 
meagre  and  worse  than  ordinary  French  ;  he  has  never  been 
able  to  speak  a  word  of  English ;  and  he  is  ignorant  of  all  the 
various  languages  spoken  on  the  soil  of  Austria.  At  eighteen, 
when  he  was  emancipated,  and  when  his  professors  bade  him 
adieu,  he  burnt  all  his  books,  vowing  that  he  would  never 
touch  another  book  in  all  his  life,  and  he  has  so  far  kept  his 
word.  While  in  garrison  at  linz  one  day,  after  a  hearty 
lunch,  be  galloped  across  the  fields,  followed  by  a  few  officers 
who  had  been  lus  guests.  On  the  way  he  met  a  coffin  carried  by 


four  peasants.  He  ordered  it  to  be  set  on  the  ground,  and  made- 
his  horse  leap  over  it,  indulging  in  this  horrible  steeplechase 
in  the  presence  of  the  bereaved  family.  The  Bishop  of  Linz 
was  angry,  and  went  to  complain  to  the  Emperor.  The  latter 
sent  for  his  nephew,  struck  him,  and  fined  him  2,000  florins 
for  the  benefit  of  the  outraged  family,  and  the  same  sum  for 
the  Church,  and  banished  him  from  court  for  twelve  months- 

A  PAIR  OF  BROTHER  BRUTES. 

He  was  then  eighteen.  His  brother  Otho,  who  is  younger 
tlian  Ferdinand,  out  already  married,  is  even  worse.  He, 
too,  following  the  example  of  his  elder  brother,  burnt  his 
books  at  eighteen,  vowing  not  to  touch  them  again,  and  he 
too  has  kept  his  word.  Of  Otho  this  story  is  told :  After  a 
dinner,  followed  by  the  officers  of  his  regiment,  he 
wanted  to  enter  the  room  where  his  wife  was  in  bed  to  have 
tea  made  there.  The  commandant 
of  the  town  ,  objected  to  this  un- 
mannerly invitation.  Otho  com- 
plained. The  Emperor  approved 
the  general.  Thereupon  Otho  seized 
a  dish  of  spinach  and  poured  it 
over  the  bust  of  the  Emperor  which 
was  in  his  dining-room.  Summoned 
before  the  Emperor,  he  received 
the  same  treatment  as  his  brother — 
the  Emperor  struck  him,  and, 
banished  him  from  court. 

LIKE  FATHER,  LIKE  SON. 

Such  are  the  two  brothers,  the^ 
elder  of  whom  is  to  ascend  the 
throne  of  the  Hapsburgs,  while  the- 
younger  stands  next  in  succession. 
I  will  not  dwell  on  the  anecdotes- 
just  related,  notwithstanding  their 
perfect  accuracy.  The  Archduke 
Charles  Louis,  the  father  of  these 
princes,  has  had  thiee  wives.  He 
had  no  children  by  the  first.  By 
the  fecond,  Maria  Annonciata, 
Bourbon  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  he 
had  three  sons,  Francis  Ferdinand 
and  Otho,  alresidy  spoken  of,  and' 
Ferdinand  Charles,  who  at  twenty- 
three  is  superior  to  the  others,  but 
has  no  prospect  of  the  succession, 
Otho  having  already  a  son  four 
years  old.  By  his  third  marriage,, 
with  Maria  Theresa,  Duchess  of 
Braganza,  Charles  Louis  has  two  sons.  This  Maria  Theresa 
has  been  anything  but  a  good  step-mother  to  the  second' 
wife's  children.  She  is  ambitious,  and  since  the  Crown 
Prince's  death  she  dreams  of  the  throne,  and  makes  no 
secret  of  it.  Her  husband  is  a  bigoted  Russophil,  two 
centuries  behind  his  age,  and  the  only  maxim  which  he 
inculcated  in  his  sons  was  this : — "  Middle-class  morality 
does  not  apply  to  you ;  you  need  take  no  account  of  it ; 
the  only  opinion  which  you  have  to  study  is  that  of  your 
family." 

Attempts  have  been  made  recently  to  give  Francis  Ferdinand 
the  demeanour  of  an  heir  to  the  crown ;  but  his  nature,  re- 
fractory to  all  constraint,  dis;:eartens  the  most  persevering ; 
and  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  who  tried  to  educate  hinu 
politically,  after  a  year's  heroic  persistency  had  to  abandon 
the  task. 

PUPILS  OF  THE  JESUITS. 

In  the  face  of  these  nullities,  antipathetic  and  apathetic,, 
ignorant  and  retrograde,  unpopular  and  scornful,  incapable- 
and  haughty,  imagine  this  Anstro-Hungarian  Empire,  a 
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mosaic  of  eighteen  or  twenty  provinces,  districts,  kingdoms 
or  duchies,  in  which  one  hostile  race  elbows  another — 
Magyar  and  Czech.  Transylvanian  and  Carinthian,  lUyrian 
and  Tjrrolian,  German  and  Croatian — differing  more  widely 
than  the  poles  in  aspect,  manners,  habits,  and  language— and 
you  will  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  outburst  which  will 
be  imminent  the  day  when  Francis  Joseph,  the  only  now 
recognised  symbol  of  unity,  who  ascended  the  throne  at  the 
eleventh  hour  of  feudalism,  shall  have  disappsared  from  this 
confusedly  composed  monarchy. 

Finally,  it  may  he  added,  these  three  princes  were  educated 
by  the  Jesuits.  In  such  -oonditions— namely.  Jesuit  educa- 
tion, paternal  precepts  such  as  the  one  just  quoted,  the  harsh 
treatment  of  a  step-mother,  and  the  influence  of  an  extremely 
Russophil  father  —were  these  three  young  men  brought  up. 
and  developed  into  princes  who  would  make  even  the  firmest 
throne  totter;  and  yet  these  are  the  princes  who  will  be 
called  upon  to  maintain  a  throne  which  for  forty  years  has 
been  threatening  to  collapse  amid  a  general  break-up  of  the 
empire. 

Is  it  not  evident  that  Russia.  Germany,  and  Italy  will  im- 
mediately constitute  a  formidable  band  and  league  for  divid- 
ing among  themselves  the  spoils  of  the  Hapsbargs  ? 

LET  GERMANY  SEIZE  ARGENTINA. 

A  SCANDALOUS  PROPOSAL  BY  THE  MARQUIS  OF  LORNE. 

Under  the  title  "Posmbilities  "  the  Marquis  of  Lome 
publishes  an  article  in  the  Deutsche  Revue  for  September 
which  Britons  will  read  with  amazement  not  altogether 
unmixed  with  indignation.  It  is  hardly  the  duty  of  the 
son-in-law  of  our  Queen,  an  ex-Governor-Ganeral  of 
Canada,  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  spur  the  Germans  into  a 
policy  of  annexation,  aimed  avowe<lly  at  the  seizure  of 
territory  which  must  inevitably  gravitate  into  the  hands  of 
the  English-speaking  peoples.  The  Marquis  of  Lome, 
not  satisfied  with  the  trouble  and  danger  entailed  upon 
us  by  the  recent  awakening  of  German  colonial  ambitions, 
devotes  the  greater  part  of  his  article  to  an  attempt  to 
goad  the  Germans  into  further  efforts  in  the  same  direction. 

OBR3IANS  ABROAD  CEASE  TO  BE  GERMANS. 

Here  is  the  way  in  which  he  addresses  himself  to  this 
mischievous  task : — 

Is  it  not  surprising  that  the  German  nation,  which  has 
colonised  half  of  the  world,  does  not  possess  any  colonies 
worthy  of  the  name  ?  Does  it  not  sound  something  of  a 
paradox  when  one  considers  this  fact  ?  On  the  whole  east 
coast  of  England  and  Scotland  the  population  is  so  Germanised 
by  the  mixture  with  Saxon  blood  that  to-day  many  words  and 
whole  phrases  are  still  in  use  just  as  they  were  brought  over 
by  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  and  as  they  have  been  in  use  in 
Germany  ever  since  that  time.  And  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  language  is  now  the  langaage  of  intercourse 
for  some  120  millions  of  persons  who  are  scattered  over  the 
whole  world,  but  of  all  this  English-speaking  territory  not 
a  single  acre  belongs  to  the  German  Fatherland.  The 
Germans  themselves  are  scattered  about  all  over  the  United 
States.  There  are  places  there  in  which  the  Germans  are  so 
numerous  that  one  may  speak  of  German  cities  ;  but  their 
descendants  in  the  second  or  third  generation  speak  nothing 
purely  historical  fact  without  practical  value,  and  for  which 
but  English.  Nay.  more.  As  long  as  the  German  is 
at  home  he  prefers  to  live  under  an  energetic  leader,  to 
whom  he  gives  every  possible  respect.  How  is  it 
now  that  the  Germans,  when  they  emigrate  from 
Fatherland,  never  take  a  leader  with  them,  and  that  they 
prefer  to  leave  their  beloved  officials  quietly  at  home  ?  All 
this  is  extraordinary  and  difficult  to  explain.  As  soon  as  the 
Germans  turn  their  backs  on  their  old  country,  their  old 
governments,  and  their  old  officialdom,  they  go  under  as 
Germans. 

THE  FAILURE  OP  GERMAN  COL0NI.SATION. 

This  may,  perhaps,  be  deplored  by  a  German,  but 
surely  it  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  desired  by 


even^  English-speaking  man.  This  apparently  is  not 
Lord  Lome's  opinion  : — 

I  am  quite  certain  that  the  German  Empire  U  si  ill 
capable  of  acquiring  fame  and  advantage  by  its  conques*  s 
warlike  or  diplomatic.  If  other  nations  can  protect  their 
tiuders  with  the  force  of  arms,  and  send  foldiers  after  ibe 
advancing  merchant,  till  a  new  country  has  been  added  to  the 
empire,  Germany  can  do  the  same.  But  where  7  it  will  be 
asked.  Where  can  such  an  attack  be  made  with  success  and 
with  honour?  Can  the  colonies  in  New  Guinea  be  further 
extended?  Yes.  if  nothing  more  than  disappointment  is 
wanted.  Or  in  Africa  ?  There  is  nothing  there  but  fever, 
midges,  and  Portuguese.  Or  in  in  the  southern  seas  ?  1  here 
you  would  clash  too  much  with  your  jealous  cousins,  and  half 
a  hundred  South  Sea  Heligolands  would  not  suffice  to  calm 
the  rising  wrath.   Where  then  ? 

WHY  NOT  SEIZE  THE  ARGENTINE! 

There  is  a  country — which  after  recent  events  can- 
not easily  be  forgotten— the  one  country  in  ^hich  there 
is  nothing  but  men  to  despise,  the  one  country  in  which 
many  citizens  live  who  are  not  only  of  your  blood, 
but  who  will  also  help  you  to  cast  your  little  crown,  as 
our  heralds  say  when  a  new  throne  is  to  be  mounted.  Yes. 
there  is  a  country,  of  whose  needs  in  every  department  cf 
administration  and  finance  we  have  heard  enough  lately,  a 
country  whose  climate  is  pleasant  and  healthy,  whose  people 
have  no  self -consciousness  and  no  eternal  unity,  and  whose 
welfare  depends  on  a  foreign  Power  preventing  them  from 
knocking  off  each  other  s  hea  ds  every  few  years,  a  pleasure 
they  always  take  whenever  they  are  left  to  themselves. 
There  is  a  country  with  a  beautiful  capital,  a  splendid  har- 
bour, a  good  soil,  in  which  everything  is  excellent  except  the 
government.  This  country  — which  only  requires  a  European 
Protectorate  to  bring  into  it  the  long-desired  order,  and  to 
make  it  an  Eldorado  —  is  Argentina.  Here  German  rule, 
established  in  the  form  of  a  Protectorate  or  in  any  other  form, 
would  be  welcome,  because  it  would  be  capable  of  helping 
the  country  out  of  its  distress.  Now,  I  will  be  told  that  for 
that  object  it  is  too  soon  for  Germany,  and  that  we  should 
of  necessity  be  invol  ved  in  a  war ;  that  it  is  work  for 
volunteers,  but  not  for  the  Empire,  and  so  on  ;  and  that  it  is 
all  good  and  beautiful,  but  then  it  is  to  be  regretted  if  the 
Germans  have  not  the  means  to  enter  upon  the  work  to  their 
advantage.  One  day  another  Power  will  come  and  do  what 
must  one  time  be  done  there,  and  the  Germans  at  home,  as 
well  as  our  solitary  friend  on  the  Kilima-Njaro,  will  be  angry ; 
but  then  it  will  be  too  late. 

Before  a  German  flag  is  hoisted  at  Buenos  Ayres,  both 
England  and  the  United  States  would  have  to  be  heard. 
And  when  tkey  put  their  foot  down  the  Geiman  flag 
would  not  go  up. 

Incurious  contrast  to  this  article  by  the  Marquis -of 
Lome  in  the  Deutsche  Revue,  there  is  his  brief  paper, 
entitled  "The  British  in  East  Africa,"  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  September,  the  gist  and  object  of  which  is 
to  urge  the  English  to  exert  themselves  diligently  in 
supporting  the  British  East  African  Company  for  the 
sake  of  East  Africa.  More  than  four  thousand  slaves 
have  been  freed  by  the  East  African  Company  in  eighteen 
months,  and  he  asks  whether  it  is  manly  or  just  to  throw 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  regeneration  and  improve- 
ment of  the  natives  among  whom  we  have  already  estab- 
lished the  oox  Britannica.   Lord  Lome  says : — 

The  Bntish  Africa  that  will  give  our  people  another 
market  for  their  goods  will  extend,  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce, from  the  Cape  to  Alexandria,  from  Zanzibar  and 
Mombassa  to  the  settlements  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo.  It 
will  not  be  all  under  o^r  flag ;  but  our  flag  will  fly  on  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  stations  from  south  to  north,  whether  our 
friends  like  the  prospect  or  not,  before  another  generation 
has  come  and  gone. 
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FIRST  STEPS  TO  ENGLISH-SPEAKIim  UNITY. 

A  SUGGESTION  BY  MR.  CARNEGIE. 

Of  all  the  articles  that  are  published  in  this  month's 
magazines,  the  most  helpful  and  hopeful  is  that  which  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie  contributes  to  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
antitled  "An  American  View  of  Imperial  Federation." 
Mr.  Carnegie's  paper  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  part, 
in  which  he  attacks  the  programme  of  the  Empire  l^mle 
League  and  generally  vindicates  the  policy  of  unrestricted 
free  trade  for  England,  although  clearly  and  forcibly 
written,  is  not  the  part  of  the  paper  that  will  do  most 
good.  The  important  part  is  the  latter  half,  with  wliich 
we  are  glad  to  find  ourselves  in  very  hearty  concurrence, 

A  WIDER  IDEAL  THAN  THE  EMPIBE. 

Mr.  Carnegie  objects  to  Imperial  Federation  on  the 
very  natural  and  sufficient  grounds  that  the  unity  of 
the  English-speaking  races  is  a  much  higher  and  better 
ideal  uian  that  of  the  Imperial  Federation  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Carnegie 
states,  with  his  customary  courage  and  lucidity,  the  great 
truth  that — as  we  are  accustomed  to  phrase  it— very  Httle 
will  be  done  until  the  mischief  that  followed  from  the  obsti* 
nacy  of  George  III.  has  been  counteracted  by  the  establish- 
ment of  an  alliance  between  England  and  the  United 
States.  The  English-speaking  people  outside  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  only  number  eleven  mil- 
lions, whereas  the  United  States  adaed  twelve  and  a  half 
millions  to  its  population  in  the  last  ten  years.  Mr. 
Cameme  calculates  that  the  child  is  born  who  will  see  more 
than  tour  hundred  million  Eaglish-speaking  people  in 
the  United  States.  Therefore  any  proposal  to  ignite  the 
English-speaking  peoples  which  leaves  the  United  States 
out  is  to  attempt  to  play  **  Hamlet "  with  the  part  of 
Hamlet  left  out. 

What  kind  of  federation  is  that  which  leaves  the  Republic 
out?  There  is  no  obstacle  to  forming  any  tie  with  the 
Kepublic  that  can  possibly  be  formed  Rwith  the  Common- 
w^th  of  Australia  or  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

A  RACE  ALLIANCE. 

Mr.  Carnegie  therefore  asks  all  Imperial  Federationists 
to  consider  some  of  the  ideas  that  have  been  forced 
upon  him  from  his  study  of  the  question.  The  first  of 
these  ideas  is  that  Imperial  Federation  and  Empire 
Trade  Leagues  should  give  place  to  Race  Alliances,  the 
only  test  being  if  Shakespeare's  tongue  be  spoken  there, 
And  songs  of  Bums  still  rend  the  air."  Secondly,  Mr. 
Carnegie  thinks— and  from  this,  of  course,  we  shall  all 
dissent  heartily — that  the  parent  land  should  urge  her 
colonies  to  declare  their  independence.  He  thinks  that 
we  can  do  much  to  hasten  the  union  of  Canada  with  the 
United  States  by  constantly  reminding  the  Dominion 
of  the  union  between  England  and  Scotland  and  the 
happy  results  that  have  arisen  therefrom.  Thirdly — and 
here  Mr.  Carnegie  is  quite  right— it  would  be  well  if 
English  people  would  not  continue  to  speak  and  act  as  if 
any  State  that  did  not  adopt  a  policy  of  free  trade  was 
a  fitting  subject  for  an  inquiry  in  lunacy.  Fourthly, 
^verytlung  should  be  done  to  promote  the  assimilation 
of  the  political  institutions  of  all  EngUsh-speaking 
countries.  That  is  to  say,  the  nations  enjoying  the  same 
language,  literature,  religion  and  laws,  should  also  have 
the!  larmonising  blessings  of  common  political  institutions. 

PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  ground,  Mr.  Carnegie  proceeds 
to  explain  how  he  would  give  practical  effect  to  tne  move- 
ment for  the  confederation  of  nil  the  nations  that  have 
fipning  from  the  race  nurtured  in  these  isles. 

The  first  fruits  of  this  movement  would  probably  be  seen 


in  the  appointment,  by  the  various  nations  of  our  race,  ot 
international  commissions,  charged  with  creating  a  system 
of  weights,  measures,  and  coins,  of  port  dues,  patents,  and 
other  matters  of  similar  character  which  are  of  common 
interest.  If  there  be  a  question  upon  which  all  authorities 
are  agreed,  it  is  the  desirability  of  introducing  the  decimal 
system  of  weights,  measures,  and  coins ;  but  an  international 
commission  seems  the  only  agency  capable  of  bringing  it 
about. 

CANADA  THE  LINK. 

After  this  stage  has  been  reached,  and  Mr.  Carnegie, 
curiously  enough,  fails  to  insist  upon  the  obvious  point  in 
his  own  favour  that  would  be  supplied  by  the  merging  of 
Canada  in  the  United  States,  he  sees  clearly  enough  that 
it  would  remove  a  barrier,  but  he  does  not  see  that  it 
would  necessitate  the  establishment  of  a  closer  tie.  Canada 
has  grown  up  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  British  system. 
Its  law  courts  look  up,  not  to  Washington  but  to  London, 
and  when  the  shifting  of  allegiance  comes,  there  will  be 
endless  chaos  unless  some  court  common  to  both 
countries  can  be  established  that  will  harmonise  the  diffi- 
culties that  would  otherwise  be  almost  insuperable. 
Although  he  ignores  this  aspect  of  the  case,  Mr.  Carnegie 
is  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  establishing  such  a  court 
on  general  grounds.  War  between  English-speaking 
countries  would  now  be  regarded  as  fratricidal  civil  war, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  thought  of. 

wanted:  a  sltreme  court. 
From  this  point  Mr.  Carnegie  goes  on  as  follows : — 
Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  after  this  stage  has  been 
reached  and  occupied  successfully  for  a  period,  another  step 
forward  would  be  taken,  and  that,  having  jointly  banished 
war,  a  general  council  should  be  evolved  by  the  English- 
speaking  nations,  to  which  may  at  first  only  be  referred  all 
questions  of  dispute  between  them  ?  This  would  only  be 
making  a  permanent  body  to  settle  all  differences  instead  of 
selecting  arbiters  as  required — not  at  all  a  serious  advance — 
and  yet  it  should  be  the  germ  from  which  great  fruits  should 
grow. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  extolled  by 
the  statesmen  of  all  parties  in  Britain,  and  has  just  received 
the  compliment  of  being  copied  in  the  plan  for  the  Australian 
Commonwealth.  Building  upon  it,  may  we  not  expect  that 
a  still  higher  Supreme  Court  is  one  day  to  come  which  shall 
judge  between  the  nations  of  the  entire  English-speaking 
race,  as  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington  already  judges 
between  States  which  contain  the  majority  of  the  race  ? 

The  powers  and  duties  of  such  a  council  once  established 
may  be  safely  trusted  to  increase ;  to  its  final  influence  over 
the  race,  and,  through  the  race,  over  the  world,  no  limit  can 
be  set ;  in  the  dim  future  it  might  even  come  that  the  pride 
of  the  citizen  in  the  race  as  a  whole  would  exceed  that  which 
he  had  in  any  part  thereof ;  as  the  citizen  of  the  Republic 
to-day  is  prouder  of  being  an  American  than  he  is  of  being 
a  native  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 

A  SECURITY  FOR  FUTURE  PEACE. 

This  b  a  far  look  ahead,  but  Mr.  Carnegie  looks 
farther  and  sees  in  the  federated  English  speakers  a  powq^ 
that  well  be  able  to  veto  >var  throughout  the  world.  Ours  is 
the  only  race  that  is  soon  to  become  so  much  stronger 
than  any  other  race  or  possible  combination  of  races  as 
if  united  to  be  omnipotent  upon  the  earth.  Mr. 
Carnegie's  article  concludes  by  declaring  that — 

Each  member  must  be  free  to  manage  his  own  home  as  he 
thinks  proper,  without  incurring  hostile  criticism  or  parental 
interference.   All  must  be  equal.   Allies— not  dependents. 

But  however  numerous  the  children,  there  can  never 
be  but  one  mother  of  the  English-speaking  nations,  and 
that  mother,  the  g^eat,  honoured,  and  beloved  by  all  her 
offspring,  is :  Tms  sceptred  isle,  my  native  island :  God 
bless  her." 
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HOW  LARGE  A  MAJORITY  SHALL  I  GET? 

▲  CALCXTLATION  BY  MB.  GLADSTONE. 

Ik  "  Electoral  Facts— No.  III. "  Mr.  Gladstone  dis- 
cusses the  question  of  what  will  be  the  Home  Rule 
majority  in  the  next  House  of  Commons  from 
the  data  supplied  by  the  by-elections  of  this  Parliament. 
He  reminds  us  that  in  November,  1878,  on  similar  data 
he  calculated  that  the  Liberal  majority  of  1880  would  be 
from  66  to  76.  When  the  election  came,  it  was  proved 
that  he  had  underestimated  his  majority,  which  rose  to 
115.  Without  claiming  that  he  has  underestimated  his 
figures  as  much  to-day,  he  subjects  the  89  by- 
elections  that  have  taken  place  in  the  present  Parlia- 
ment to  four  different  methods  by  which  their 
political  significance  can  be  estimated.  These 
methods  are  all  appHed  to  Great  Britain  alone. 
The  first  is  by  comparing  results  of  the  by-elections 
solely  with  the  results  of  the  elections  of  1886  in  the  same 
constituencies.  By  this  method  the  Liberal  majority  for 
Great  Britain  in  1892  will  be  46.  By  another  computa- 
tion on  the  same  basis,  by  getting  rid  of  the  inconvenient 
fraction  he  raises  the  figure  to  53.  But  by  a  third  method, 
in  which  the  standard  of  comparison  is  the  result  in  these 
constituencies  arrived  at  in  the  general  election  of  1885 
he  fiixes  the  probable  British  majotity  at  85.  His 
fourth  criterion  is  the  aggregate  superiority  at  the  polls 
which  would  bring  the  figures  of  the  probable  majority  up 
to  97.  To  this  solid  working  majority,  varying  from  46 
to  97  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  must  be  added  the 
certain  Home  Rule  majority  in  Ireland.  At  present  that 
majority  is  67,  but  supposing  only  a  net  50  in  the  re- 
presentation of  Ireland,  then  the  Home  Rule  majority  in  the 
next  Parliament  will  be  96or  147.  Mr.  Gladstone,  of  course, 
goes  into  particulars  with  his  figures,  and  any  one  who  de- 
murs to  the  justice  of  his  conclusions  will  find  that  he  has 
his  work  set  to  answer  them.  For  my  own  part,  seeing  the 
condition  of  the  Midlands,  and  the  fact  that  many  con- 
stituencies were  not  contested  in  1886,  it  would  be  unsafe 
to  predict  that  the  Liberal  majority  in  1892  will  be  much 
over  120  votes,  but  that  it  will  be  over  100,  supposing 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  lives,  and  that  the  baneful  shaaow  of 
Sir  WilUam  Harcourt  is  kept  well  out  of  sight,  is  about 
as  certain  as  any  electoral  prophecy  that  has  ever  been 
made. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  figures  are  worth  while  quoting.  The 
total  number  of  bye-elections  from  the  end  of  August, 
1886,  to  the  end  of  August  this  year,  excluding  Lewis- 
ham,  the  result  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  receive  in 
time,  is  123—25  of  which  occurred  in  Ireland,  and  in  nine  of 
the  constituences  there  were  two  by-elections.  This  leaves 
Mr.  Gladstone  8^)  constituencies  which  in  1886  returned  62 
Unionists  and  27  Home  Rulers;  inl885, 45  were  liberal  and 
44  Tory.  The  result  of  the  by-elections  has  been  to 
bring  back  exactly  to  the  fifi^ures  of  1885,  that  is  to  say, 
the  62  Unionists  have  faUen  to  44  and  the  27  Home 
Rulers  have  increased  to  45.  Ministers,  therefore,  have 
lost  two-sevenths  of  their  seats  in  Great  Britain  since  the 
general  election.  As  they  hold  389  seats  altogether, 
they  stand  to  lose,  if  the  analogy  of  the  by-elections 
holds  good,  at  the  general  election,  107  seats, 
which  will  give  the  Liberals  a  majority  of  46. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  second  method  of  calculating  is 
based  on  the  rule  of  three  sum.    If  89  seats  give  the 


Liberals  a  gain  of  18,  how  much  will  the  567  give  them  ? 
Answer,  114;  in  that  case  the  Liberals  will  have  a 
majority  of  53.  Mr.  Gladstone's  method  of  calculating 
from  the  total  polls  is  somewhat  curious.  The  aggregate- 
poUed  by  the  Unionists  in  1886  was  75,182 — tfis  gives 
them  a  majority  of  175;  the  Liberals  on  the  80 
elections  had  a  majority  of  10,916  votes.  If  the  electors 
poll  at  the  General  Election  as  they  have  polled  at  the 
by-elections  all  down  the  line,  instead  of  there  being  a 
majority  of  75,000  for  the  Unionists,  there  will  be  a 
n^ajority  of  68,501  for  the  Liberals.  If  a  majority  of 
75,182  gives  the  Tories  a  majority  of  175,  what 
will  the  majority  of  68,501  give  to  the  Liberals  P 
Answer,  according  to  the  rule  of  three  sum^ 
157.  Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  thinks  that  there  will  be  a 
total  of  63  uncontested  seats  for  the  Unionists  at  the 
General  Election.  Deducting  these  63  seats  from  the^ 
Liberal  majority  of  157,  he  arrives  at  his  majority  of  97. 
Mr.  Gladstone  claims  that  each  of  his  calculations  is  like 
a  separate  strand  of  a  rope — no  one  singly  may  be  able  to- 
bear  the  stress,  but  when  taken  as  a  whole  they  come  as- 
near  to  demonstration  as  the  subject  matter  wHl  allow. 


MODELS  AND  COSTUMES. 

In  the  Art  Amateur^  an  American  magazine  devoted, 
to  art  in  the  household,  and  published  in  London  also  by 
Messrs.  Griffith,  Farran  and  Co.,  there  is  an  interesting 
chat  on  ''Models  and  Costumes.''  According  to  Mr. 
Lamarche — 

Artists  living  in  cities  or  towns  where  it  is  impossible  to* 
obtain  costumes  that  have  been  worn,  and  are  not  only 
correct  in  cut,  but  toned  down  and  mellowed  in  colour  by 
exposure  to  sun  and  air,  should,  before  they  paint  them  to 
represent  the  garments  of  the  poor,  put  them  on  a  dummy 
and  set  them  in  the  son,  out  of  doors  if  possible.  If  they 
have  no  dummy,  they  can  hang  them  in  the  sun ;  but  in  this 
way  the  draperies  are  more  apt  to  fade  in  streaks,  and  not 
in  the  way  they  would  if  worn.  The  dummy  is  the  best 
plan,  as  no  free-born  American  or  transplanted  Hans  or 
Bridget  will  put  on  a  peasant's  dress  and  fade  it  for  you 
while  he  or  she  is  hanging  out  clothes  or  weeding  your  flower 
beds. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  J.  G.  Brown,  in  his  careful 
study  of  the  American  gamin,  has  triumphed  over  the 
matter  of  costume,  and  m  making  his  boys  so  much  more 
interesting  than  their  clothes,  has  become  the  recognised 
interpreter  of  one  of  the  national  types  of  the  lower 
stratum.  When  asked  how  he  got  his  subjects,  he  said 
he  had  to  go  out  in  the  streets  and  look  for  them. 

I  find  the  most  of  them  on  the  corner  of  Sixth  Avenue  and 
Thirty-second  Street.  When  you  have  picked  out  your  bor 
you  don't  always  get  him.  Sometimes  when  you  broach  your 
business,  he  pats  his  thumb  to  the  end  of  bis  nose,  wags  the 
fingers  and  jocosely  remarks  that  you  can't  come  that  on  him. 
When  you  tell  him  you  will  pay  him  a  dollar  a  day  for  his 
services,  he  answers  knowingly,  **  What  er  you  givin'  me  ?  " 

Some  of  my  street  boys  are  as  good  as  old  professionals  at 
the  busuiess.  They  are  obedient,  pliable,  will  keen  a  difticult 
pose  for  a  long  time,  and  seem  to  be  impressed  with  the 
seriousness  of  the  work.  Bat  one  I  had  very  nearly  drove 
me  distracted.  Arguing,  coaxing,  threatening  were  all 
utterly  without  effect ;  he  would  smile  and  tmile  and  be  a 
villain  still.  Finally,  when  worn  out  and  exhausted  with 
trjin^  to  do  something  with  him — for  the  boy's  face  just 
suited  the  character  I  had  in  mind — I  told  him  to  get  out ; 
and  he  got  out  with  the  same  smiling  unconcern  that  had 
characterised  his  other  feats  during  the  day. 

I  never  keep  any  costumes  for  such  models ;  I  want  their 
clothes  to  look  as  if  the  models  had  lived  in  them.  Besides, 
if  I  kept  them  in  the  studio,  I  should  have  to  move  oat.  t 
often  have  to  tiave  the  windows  open  when  the  boys  ar& 
posing. 
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HOW  I  SHALL  START  FOR  THE  NORTH  POLE. 

BY  PB.  NANSBN. 

Db.  Nansbn,  who  ifl  well  known  on  account  of  his 
joumey  across  Greenland,  has  got  an  idea  that  ho 
toows  a  way  to  the  North  Pole.  Being  young, 
<somparatively  inexperienced,  and  very  courageous,  he 
is  going  to  put  his  theory  to  the  test  of  experi- 
'Once,  and  next  summer  he  intends  to  start  for  the 
North  Pole  via  Behrin^  Straits.  His  theory  is  an 
ingenious  one,  based  chiefly  upon  the  existence  of  a 
^eat  polar  current  which  runs  southward  along  the 
^ast  coast  of  Greenland.  This  current  is  at  least  250 
miles  broad,  and  runs  at  least  at  the  rate  of  two  miles 
a  day.  Now,  as  this  water  runs  out  of  the  polar  basin 
it  must  suck  in  water  from  the  shores  of  Siberia  and 


Behrmg  Straits;  that  is  to  say,  this  east  Greenland 
polar  current  drains  the  polar  basin,  carrying  oS  the 
principal  part  of  its  current  from  Behring  Straits,  the 
Siberian  rivers,  the  Nova  Zembla  current,  and  the  ram- 
fall  of  the  region.  The  Nova  Zembla  current  runs 
^twaid  and  the  Behring  Straits  current  westward. 
These  two  currents  unite  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
New  Siberian  Islands,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lena, 
^d  then  run  the  shortest  way  to  the  coast  of  Greenland. 
If  so,  this  current  will  pass  across  or  near  the  North  Pole. 
This  theory  is  supported,  he  thinks,  by  the  direct  evi- 
^nce  of  the  drift  of  the  Jeanette,  which,  after  having 
been  abandoned  north  of  the  Behring  Straits,  drifted 
north-west  for  nearly  two  years,  and  ultimately  sank  north 
of  the  New  Siberian  Islands,  near  the  place  where  the 
Greenland  current  is  supposed  to  originate.  Not  only  so, 
1t)ut  a  number  of  objects  believed  to  belong  to  the 
Jeanette  were  found  three  years  after  she  saM  on  the 


south-west  coast  of  Greenland.  I*arther,  a  **  throwing- 
stick,"  of  the  fashion  of  Alaska,  was  found  m  Greenlaiw^ 
which  must  have  drifted  there  in  the  same  way  as  came 
the  relics  from  the  Jeanette,  Another  proof  upon  which 
he  relies  is  the  constant  arrival  of  quantities  of  Siberian 
and  American  wood  on  the  coast  of  Greenland.  The 
accompanying  map,  reproduced  from  the  Forum^ 
will  enable    the  reader    to    follow  Dr.  Nansen's 

Sjeculations.  Now,  what  Dr.  Nansen  is  going  to 
o  is  to  have  a  wooden  ship  built  as  strong 
as  it  can  be  made,  about  200  tons  burden,  with  an  engine 
strong  enough  to  steam  six  knots  an  hour,  and  a  hold 
capacious  enough  to  carry  food  and  coals  for  twelve  men 
for  five  years.  With  this  ship,  which  is  to  be  steel 
sheathed,  and  so  constructed  as  to  be  lifted  out  of  the 
water  when  she  is  squeezed  by  the  ice,  he  will  proceed 
through  Behring  Straits  to  the  New  Siberian  Islands, 
then  he  will  push  northward  as  far  as  he  can  in  order  to 
strike  the  current  which  carried  the  Jeanette  to  the 
north-west.  By  this  means  he  hopes  he  will  drift 
across  the  North  Pole,  and  even  if  his  ship  is  crumpled 
up  he  thinks  they  can  hve  on  the  drift  ice,  and  in  any 
case  a  current  must  bring  them  out  somewhere. 

WHY  DB,  NANSEN  WILL  NOT  BEACH  THE  NOETH  POLE. 

General  Greeley,  of  the  Greeley  Expedition,  explains  in 
'  the  Forum  that  Dr.  Nansen  is  all  wrong  in  his  data,  that  he 
will  never  get  to  the  North  Pole  by  the  route  which  he 
suggests,  and  concludes  by  declaring  that  the  latest 
North  Pole  Expedition  is  simply  a  scheme  of  self- 
destruction.  Dr.  Nansen's  scheme,  says  General  Greeley, 
seems  to  me  to  be  based  on  fallacious  ideas  as  to  physical 
conditions  within  the  polar  regions,  and  to  foreshadow, 
if  attempted,  barren  results,  apart  from  suflfering  and 
death  among  its  members.  After  (j[uoting  twelve  of  the 
best  authorities  on  Arctic  navigation.  General  Greeley 
says  he  has  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  no  two  of 
these  believe  in  the  possibility  of  Nansen's  first  pro- 
position— to  bu'dd  a  vessel  capable  of  living  or  navigating 
in  a  heavy  Arctic  pack,  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  put  his 
Fhip.  The  second  proposition  is  even  more  hazardous, 
involving  as  it  does  a  drift  of  more  than  2,000  miles  in  a 
straight  line  through  an  unknown  region. 

Further,  General  Greeley  scouts  the  idea  that  the  so- 
called  Jeanette  relics  are  genuine.  Melville,  who  was  the 
only  surviving  officer  of  the  Jeanette^  entirely  denies  their 
authenticity,  and  even  if  they  were  authentic  there  is  no 
proof  that  they  would  come  across  the  North  Pole  ;  they 
were  much  more  likely  to  have  come  by  Smith's  Sound 
and  Baffin's  Bay.  Further,  General  Greeley  thinks  that 
so  far  from  there  being  open  water  across  the  North 
Pole,  there  is  a  cap  of  land  which  is  covered  with  flat- 
topped  icebergs.  Nansen's  ship  also  cannot  be  built 
strong  enough  to  stand  the  nipping  of  the  tremendous 
polar  icebergs,  which  are  25  ft.  thick  and  crumple  up  with 
a  force  measurable  only  by  millions  of  tons.  Not  even  if 
she  were  built  soUd  could  she  escape  destruction.  As  for 
the  condition  of  her  unfortunate  crew,  General  Greeley 
says : — 

Imagine,  if  one  can,  the  horrors  which  a  drift-journey 
in  boats  would  entail,  even  in  latitude  84  deg.,  with  five 
months  of  unbroken  night  and  continuous  cold  of  extreme 
severity.  Even  if  the  travellers  were  spared  by  the  ice-pack, 
disability  of  a  single  man  from  frost-bites,  scurvy,  or  other 
disease  woold,  in  a  critical  situation,  necessitate,  as  in 
De  Long's  case,  sacrifice  of  the  main  party,  or  the  heartless 
abandonment  of  a  comrade. 

The  moral  of  the  paper  is  that  unless  Dr.  Nansen 
wishes  to  conunit  suicide,  he  had  better  remain  at  home» 
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THEOSOPHY  MADE  EASY; 

OE,JMILK  FOR  bIbBS.     BY  AXNIE  ^ESANT.  ^ 

Iif  'Lucifer  tor  ^August  15  Mrs.  Besant  begins  'a'Veries.: 
of  papers  eiititlied  ''''The  Seven  Pttncijiles  of  Maii,"  ia 
'  which  she  phjiWBe^  to  explain  Theosophical  doiitririe  in 
'  •  such  a -Way  tHat*iBV6ii  the  ordinary  reader  6an  understand 
^  it.    FotJ  as  she  iays  quite  truly,  "  Inquirers  attracted  to. 
Theosophy  by  it^  dentral  doctrine  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Man,  and  by  tl^J*' hopes  it  holds  out  of  wider  knowledge 
and  Of  spiritualte^&wth,  are  apt  to  be  repeljed  when  they 
make  their  first  Attempt  to  come  into  clo^^r  acquaintance 
with  it,  by  the  (ti)  them)  strange  and  puzzling  names  which 
flow  glibly  from  the  lips  of  Theosophists  in  conference 
assembled."   Here  is  her  introduction  : — 

Mail,  according  to  the  Theosophical  teaching,  is  a  seven- 
fold being,  or,  in  the  usual  phrase,  has  a  septenary  constiiu- 
tion.  Patting  it  in  yet  another  way,  man's  nature  has  seven 
aspects,  may  be  studied  from  seven  different  points  of  view, 
is  composed  of  seven  principles.  Whatever  words  maj  be 
used,  the  ^t  remains  the  same— that  he  is  essentially 
sevenfold,  an  evolving  being,  j^t  of  whose  nature  has  already 
been  manifested,  part  remaining  latent  at  present,  so  far  as 
the  vast  majority  of  humankind  are  concerned.  3Ian's  con- 
sciousness is  able  to  function  through  as  many  of  these 
aspects,  on  as  many  of  these  planes,  as  have  been  already 
evolved  in  him  into  activity.  A  *•  plane  "  is  merely  a  condi- 
tion, a  stage,  a  state ;  so  that  we  might  describe  man  as  fitted 
by  his  nature,  when  that  nature  is  fully  developed,  to  exist 
consciously  in  seven  different  conditions,  in  seven  different 
stages,  in  seven  different  states ;  or,  technically,  on  seven 
different  planes  of  being.  To  take  an  easily-verified  illustra- 
tion :  a  man  may  be  conscious  on  the  physical  plane,  that  is 
in  his  physical  body,  feeling  hunger  and  thirst,  the  pain  of  a 
blow  or  a  cut.  But  let  the  man  be  a  soldier  in  the  heat  of 
battle,  and  his  consciousness  will  be  centred  in  his  passions, 
his  emotions,  and  he  may  suffer  a  wound  without  knowing 
it,  his  consciousness  being  away  from  the  physical  plane 
and  acting  on  the  plane  of  passion  and  emotion:  when 
the  excitement  is  over,  consciousness  will  pass  back  to  the 
physical,  and  he  will  **  feel "  the  pain  of  his  wound.  Let  the 
man  be  a  philosopher,  and  as  he  ponders  over  some  knotty 
problem  he  will  lose  all  consciousness  of  bodily  wants,  of 
emotions,  of  love  and  hatred ;  his  consciousness  will  have 
passed  to  the  plane  of  intellect,  he  will  be  **  abstracted " — 
i.e.  drawn  away  from  considerations  pertaining  to  his  bodily 
life,  and  fixed  on  the  plane  of  thought.  Thus  may  a  man 
live  on  these  several  planes,  in  these  several  conditions,  one 
part  or  another  of  his  nature  being  thrown  into  activity  at 
any  given  time ;  and  an  understanding  of  what  man  is,  of  his 
nature,  his  powers,  bis  possibilities,  will  be  reached  more 
easily  and  assimilated  more  usefully,  if  he  is  studied  along 
these  clearly  defined  lines,  than  if  he  be  left  without  analysis, 
a  mere  confused  bundle  of  qualities  and  states. 

It  has  also  been  found  convenient,  having  regard  to  man's 
mortal  and  immortal  life,  to  put  these  seven  principles  into 
two  groups — one  containing  the  three  higher  principles  and 
therefore  called  the  Triad,  the  other  containing  the  four 
lower  and  therefore  called  the  Quaternary.  Ihe  Triad  is  the 
deathless  part  of  man's  nature,  the  "  spirit "  of  Christian 
terminology ;  the  Quaternary  is  the  mortal  part,  the  "  soul " 
and  the  **  body  "  of  Christianity.  This  division  into  "  body, 
soul,  and  spirit,"  is  used  by  Paul,  and  is  recognised  in  all  careful 
Christian  philosophy,  although  generally  ignored  by  the  mass 
of  Christian  people. 

Mt«.  Besant  then  briefly  describes  Principle  I.,  Sthula 
Sarira,  the  Physical  Body.  As  Western  science  is  almost 
ready  to  accept  the  Theosophical  view  that  the  human 
organism  consists  of  innumerable  lives,*'  which  build  up 
the  cells,  she  dwells  at  more  length  on  the  second  prin- 
ciple of  the  Astral  Body  or  Linga  Sarira,  which  supplies  a 
working  hypothesis  that  accounts  for  ghosts,  clairvoyance, 
and  other  phenomena.  Mrs.  Besant  is  going  to  India 
in  the  autumn. 


THE  ETERNAL  JfiW  (WCE*  MOrW*''^ 

BY    PROF.    GOLDWIX   SJftTH    AXD  OTHERS. 

The  magazines  still  reek  with  the  odour  of  the  Ghetto, 
l^e  first  place  unquestionably  belongs  toProfessor  Gold  win 
Smith's  paper  in  the  North  American  for  Aumist,  in 
which  he  sets  forth  the  other  siae  of  this  cdse,  6f  which 
very  little  has  been  heard  for  some  time.  Most 
of  the  papers  that  appear  on  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews  leave  the  hnpression  that  200,000,000  of  more  or 
less  civilised  and  Christianised  Europeai^s  have  lost  their 
senses,  and  in  a  lunatic  sort  of  way,  without  even 
any  plausible  pretext,  are  persecuting  the  noblest 
and  the  bebt  members  of  the  community  because  they 
worship  in  the  synagogue  and  not  in  ^he  church.  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith's  paper  is  valuable  if  only  because  it 
affords  the  ordinary  reader  isome^  ^immering  idea  of  the 
kind  of  arguments  by  which  the  Russians,  the  Germans, 
and  the  eastern  Europeans  persuade  themselves  that  they 
are  not  only  justified  in  legislating  against  the  Jew,  but 
are  compellea  to  do  so  by  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion. However  mistaken  they  may  be,  it  is  at  least  a 
gain  to  have  intelligibly  stated  the  conviction  upon 
which  they  are  almost  unanimously  acting. 

RUSSIA  NOT  GIVEN  TO  PERSICTTION  ! 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  vitiates  his  paper  at  the  beginning 
by  asserting  that  the  Bussiaii  Government  is  not  given 
to  persecution.   He  says : — 

Persecution  is  not  the  tendency  of  the  Russian  or  of  the 
Church  to  which  he  belongs.  The  Eastern  Church,  while  it 
has  been  superstitious  and  torpid,  has  always  been  tolerant* 
and,  compared  with  other  orthodox  Churches,  free  from  the 
stain  of  persecution.  It  has  not  even  been  proselytising,  nor 
has  it  ever  sent  forth  crusaders. 

That  is  all  nonsense,  and  with  re^rd  to  the  last  a»*er- 
tion — that  about  the  crusaders— it  is  palpably  ridiculous 
nonsense.  So  far  from  Russia  never  havine  furnished 
crusaders,  she  is  the  only  crusading  nation  len  in  Europe 
at  the  present  day.  All  her  wars  against  Turkey  were 
crusading  wars.  The  assertion  as  to  the  tolerance  of  the 
Russian  Government  is  less  grotesque,  but  it  is  sufficient 
to  mention  the  name  of  Pobedonestzefl',  in  order  to  show 
how  far  it  is  from  being  correct.  What  Dean  Stanley 
said  was  true,  but  it  was  before  that  dark  shadow  of  per- 
secuting bigotry  had  fallen  athwart  the  throne  of  the 
Tzar. 

THE  JEWS  AS  A  PARASITIC  RACE. 

Leaving  this,  however,  on  one  side,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
has  a  good  deal  to  say.  and  says  it  very  well : — 

In  Germany,  in  Austria,  in  Roumania,in  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  where  this  deplorable  contest  of  races  is  going  on, 
the  cause  of  quarrel  appears  to  be  fundamentally  the  same. 
It  appears  to  be  economical  and  social,  not  religious,  or 
religious  only  in  a  secondary  degree.  That  the  Jews  have 
had  liberty  of  worship  and  education,  the  existence  of .  6,31& 
synagogues  and  of  77  Jewish  schools  supported  by  the  State, 
besides  1,165  private  and  communal  schools,  seems  clearly  to 
prove.  A  Roman  cardinal,  before  he  flings  his  stone  at  the 
Russian  Church  for  persecuting  the  Jews,  should  think  of  the 
records  of  his  own  Church  and  look  into  the  Encyclical  which 
he  holds  in  bis  hand. 

What,  then,  is  the  explanation  of  the  mystery  ?  \Vhj 
are  the  Jews  persecuted,  if  it  is  not  on  account  of  their 
religion  ?  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  answers  the  question 
from  the  reports  of  British  Consuls  on  the  persecution  of 
the  Jews,  1881 

The  explanation  of  the  whole  trru')le,  and  of  all  the 
calamities  and  horrors  attending  it,  past  or  to  come,  is  that 
the  Jews  are,  to  adopt  the  phrase  borrowed  by  Vice-Consul 
Wagstafi  from  natural  history,  a  parasitic  race.  Detached 
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from  their  own  country,  they  insert  themselves  for  the  purpose 
of  gain  into  the  homes  of  other  nations,  while  they  retain  a 
marked  and  repellent  nationality  of  their  own.  The  Jew  is 
now  detested,  not  only  because  he  absorbs  the  national 
wealth,  but  because,  when  present  in  numbers,  he  eats  out 
the  core  of  nationality. 

Mr.  Smith  reminds  his  readers  that  statements  as  to 
Russian  atrocities  should  be  accepted  with  a  considerable 
grain  of  salt.  Even  as  to  the  prisons  and  prison  system 
he  invokes  the  work  of  Mr.  Lansdell — 
an  apparently  honest  and  sober  writer,  who,  after  thorough 
inspection  on  the  spot,  depicts  the  Russian  prison  system  as 
simply  like  other  things  in  Russia,  below  the  level  of 
advanced  civilisation,  while  he  vastly  reduces  the  number 
and  sufferings  of  political  exiles.  Of  these  exiles,  many,  it 
must  be  remembered,  are  members  of  a  murder-club  which 
assassmated  the  emancipator  of  the  serfs.  When  the  quarrel 
is  Jewish,  more  than  usual  caution  is  required,  since  the 
press  of  Europe  is  to  a  great  and  increasing  extent  in  the 
hands  of  Jews. 

What,  then, 
must  be 
done  ?  Mr. 
Smith  has  no 
hesitation  in 
giving  us  an 
answer.  The 
Jews  must 
be  derabbi- 
nised  and  de- 
nationalised, 
and  they 
must  cease 
to  be  circum- 
cised : — 

The  derab- 
binsation  i^ 
far  advanced* 
but  the  de- 
nationalisa- 
tion will  not 
be  complete, 
or  anything 
like  com- 
plete, till  the 
Jew  gives  up 
the  tribal  rite 
of  circum- 
cision, which 
must  always 
carry  with  it 

tribal  sentiment  and  a  feeling  of  separation  from  the  rest 
of  mankind. 

It  is  in  eafitem  Europe  and  in  Russia,  where  the  Jews  are 
massed  and  where  they  are  still  thoroughly  Talmudic,  that 
the  trouble  arises,  and  the  end  of  it  does  not  seem  near.  If 
the  quarrel  were  religious,  the  preaching  of  religious  toler- 
ation might  allay  it ;  but  we  have  seen  thatitisnot  religious, 
but  economic,  social,  and  national.  What  the  peasant  wants 
is  not  that  Jews  should  be  forcibly  converted,  or  that  they 
should  be  prevented  from  worshipping  in  their  own  syna- 
gogues after  their  own  fashion,  but  that  they  shall  be  freed 
from  alien  usury  and  domination.  He  would  hardly  desire 
anything  so  cruel  as  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  the  land 
which  has  long  been  their  home,  if  it  were  possible  that  their 
habits  and  bearing  should  be  changed.  But  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  yoke  of  the  Jew  will  become  less  galling,  or  that  the 
sufferance  of  the  people  will  increase. 

In  the  Fonim  the  Jews  have  it  all  their  own  way.  Dr. 
Geffcken  prophesies  evil  things  concerning  Russian  nnance. 
A  Russian  Hebrew  barrister  of  the  name  of  Hourwitch 
describeB  the  severity  and  extent  of  the  persecution  in 


fVozn  jlmeriea.^ 

IS  THEEE  NO  SAFE  RBFUGE  ON 


an  article  in  which  he  indignantly  denies  aTmost  every 
statement  which  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  makes.  Among 
other  assertions,  he  says  that  in  the  seventeenth  century 
the  Cossacks  massacred  900,000  Jews  in  Little  Russia,  an 
assertion  which  causes  us  to  receive  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  caution  the  other  statements  of  the  writer. 
His  theory  of  the  action  of  the  Russian  Government  is 
thus  stated: — 

Thus  it  appears  clear  that  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  is  a 
constitutent  part  of  a  c^culated  and  well-planned  scheme  on 
the  side-  of  the  government.  By  instigating  the  Ests  and 
Lettonians  against  the  Baltic  Germans,  the  latter  and  the 
Poles  against  the  Jews,  and  the  orthodox  Russian  "  nation  '* 
against  all,  the  government  intends  to  put  one  half  of  the 
population  of  the  empire — the  orthodox  Russians — in  the 
position  of  a  "  predominating  nation  "  prevailing  over  all  the 
rest  through  their  all-powerful  national  autocratic  govern- 
ment.  Divide  et  ivipera  ! 

But  this  does  not  account  for  the  anti-Semitic  move- 

ment  in 
countries 
outside  the 
Russian 
pale.  There 
IS  almost  as 
much  detes- 
tation of  the 
Jew  at  Ber- 
lin and  at 
Rome  as  at 
St.  Peters- 
burg and 
Bucharest. 

Baron 
Hirsch  has 
another 
paper,  in 
which  he  re- 
peats what 
he  has  said 
before,  but 
adds,  how- 
ever, one  or 
two  new 
facts,  as 
this,  for  in- 
stance : — 

In  the  lands 
where  Jews 
have  been 

permitted  to  acquire  landed  property,  where  they  have  found 
opportunity  to  devote  themselves  to  agriculture,  they  have 
proved  themselves  excellent  farmers.  For  example,  m  Hun- 
gary they  form  a  very  large  part  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  and 
this  fact  is  acknowledged  to  such  an  extent  that  the  high 
Catholics  in  Hungary  almost  exclusively  have  Jews  as  tenants 
on  mortmain  properties,  and  almost  all  large  landholders 
give  preference  to  the  Jews  on  account  of  their  industry, 
their  rectitude,  and  their  dexterity. 

Anti-Semitism,  he  proclaims,  is  dying  out  in  Hungagr, 
and  will  die  out  in  France  for  want  of  combatants.  He 
says: —  , 

Wealth  has  its  obligations  as  well  as  its  privileges.  No 
class  has  ever  been  more  ready  to  recognise  and  discharge 
those  obligations  than  the  Jews,  who,  in  all  countries  where 
they  have  amassed  sufficient  property  to  free  themselves  from 
absolute  want,  have  been  foremost  in  works  of  philanthropy, 
irrespective  of  creed  or  race. 

The  Rothschilds  and  others  have  agood  deal  to  do  before 
they  can  make  any  adequate  impression  upon  the  human 
misery  which  exists  among  their  poor  compatriots. 


EARTH  FOR  THE  WANDERING  JEW? 
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DIAMOND  DIGGING  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

BY  LIEUT.-COLONEL  KJNOLLYS. 

One  of  the  brightest  and  most  mteresting  "papers  in  the 
September  magazines  is  Lieut.-Cok)nel  KnoUys*  account 
of  diamond  digging  in  South  Africa,  which  appears  in 
Blackioood's  Magazine  for  September.  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  ever  read  a  vivider  picture  of  that  extra- 
ordinary treasure  trove,  the  possession  of  which  enabled 
the  De  Beers  Company  in  1887  to  produce  over  £4,000,000 
sterling  worth  of  diamonds  from  four  mines  of .  a  total 
area  of  llli  acres.  Such  a  crop  was  never  before  har- 
vested from  so  small  an  area.  The  whole  process  of 
the  liarvesting  is  carefully  but  brilhantly  described  by 
Lieut.-Oolonel  Knollys.  Fifteen  hundred  white  men  at 
£1  a  day,  and  12,000  natives  at  6s.  for  twelve  hours' 
labour,  find  constant  employment  at  the  diamond 
mines.  They  work  in  the  diamondiferous  region,  which 
is  enclosed  and  screened  by  means  of  hi^h  barbed  wire- 
fencing  and  lofty  corrugated-iron  hoarding,  as  skilfully 
disguised  as  one  of  Vauban's  fortresses ;  and  is  further 
safeguarded  externally  at  ni^ht  by  numerous  armed 
patrols,  and  by  powerful  electric  hghts  casting  a  glare  on 
every  spot  otnerwise  favourable  to  intending  marauders. 

IN  ▲  DIAVOND  MINE. 

At  the  bottom  of  a  lon^  incline,  in  tunnels  nearly  800 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  mine  runs  through 
the  very  heart  of  the  diamond-bearing  stratum.  It  is 
hot,  stifling,  and  intensely  dark.  The  natives  work  as 
nude  as  statues,  and  as  unconscious  of  their  nakedness  as 
Adam  and  Eve  before  the  fall.  The  mine  is  sloppy  and 
dirty,  and  every  now  and  then  a  deafening  roar  announces 
that  dynamite  blasting  is  going  on  in  a  neighbouring 
chamber. 

Almost  the  only  fatal  accident  of  magnitude  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  these  mines  occurred  three  jears  ago,  when 
sonie  timber  caught  fire,  and  over  three  hundred  imprisoned 
natives  were  choked  to  death.  The  ruling  passion  for  gain 
then  proved  strong  up  to  the  last ;  many  bodies  were  found 
in  attitudes  which  showed  that  their  dying  gasps  had  been 
expended  in  efforts  to  plunder  their  comrades  of  the  little 
leather  parses  which  most  of  them  wear  suspended  round  the 
waist. 

HOW  THE  DIAMONDS  ABE  PICKED  OUT. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Ejiollys  found  members  of  well-known 
coimty  families  working  as  day  labourers,  and  there  is 
a  tradition  in  the  mines  of  a  tallyman  who  employed  the 
interval  between  counting  trucks  by  reading  an  elaborate 
treatise  on  conic  sections.  The  blue  diamondiferous 
earth  is  sent  to  the  top  in  trucks,  each  of  which  holds 
1,600  lb.  from  which  in  due  course  of  time  IJ  carat 
weight  of  diamonds  will  be  extracted.  The  diamondi- 
ferous earth  is  distributed  over  the  open  country  to  the 
de^th  of  2^  feet,  where  in  six  months  the  weather 
disinte^tes  the  earth  with  the  assistance  of  constant 
harrowing  and  watering.  Then  the  disintegrated  soil  is 
taken  to  the  washing  machine,  and  the  smallest  diamonds 
are  exitracted  with  the  most  absolute  certainty  by  an 
ingen  ous  machine  called  the  pulsator,  which  Lieut.- 
Coi,  KnoUys*  describes  as  clearly  as  he  knows  how. 
£10  worth  of  diamonds  are  said  to  be  stolen,  chiefly 
by  the  £n^h  labourers,  for  every  £100  worth  dis- 
covered. Every  visitor  is  watched  carefully  and 
constantly.  The  precautions  taken  to  prevent  natives 
from  removing  the  diamonds  are  most  elaborate. 

THE  DIGGERS  IN  THEIR  COMPOUND. 

Lieut.-Col.  Knollys*  account  of  the  native  compound, 
covering  an  area  of  one  and  a  half  acres,  surround^  by  a 


corrugated  iron  wall  ten  feet  high  and  guarded  by  warders^ 
and  bolts  and  bars  Hke  a  prison,  is  very  interesting.  Beer^ 
spirit,  and  alcohol  in  any  form  is  rigidly  excluded. 
Gambling  ^oes  on  without  check.  But  ^ere  is  not  the 
slightest  difficulty  experienced  in  maintaining  order.  A 
certain  number  of  tribal  princelets,  who  receive  wages 
but  never  do  a  stroke  of  work,  contribute  materially 
to  maintaining  the  peace.  The  diflerent  tribes  have 
different  quarters  assigned  to  them.  Each  native  binds 
himself  to  remain  a  prisoner  for  three  months  at 
least,  and  during  that  period  they  are  not  allowed  to- 
quit  the  enclosure  on  any  pretext  whatever.  They  seem 
to  be  very  happy,  and  have  adopted  a  fashion  of  smoking 
their  cigars  with  the  lighted  end  in  their  mouths,  a 
method  which  is  said  to  be  warm,  comforting,  delicious, 
and  far  superior  to  the  usual  mode.  Lieut.-Col.  Knollys 
was  at  the  opening  of  the  Wesselton  Diamond  Fields. 

RHODES'S  COUNTRY. 

He  praises  the  Beaconsfield  Institute  and  Club  and 
Boardmg-house,  where  every  provision  has  been  made  for 
supplying  meals,  washing,  reaoing,  writing,  and  recreation 
on  a  complete  scale  of  civilised  comfort.  He  has  even 
greater  praise  for  the  Kimberley  Town  Hospital.  In 
conclusion  he  says : — 

In  truth,  Englishmen  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of 
this  South  African  town  as  worthily  representing  our  nation. 
Free  from  much  of  the  rowd3ri6m  and  sharp  practice  of 
msny  gold-mining  districts,  from  the  surly  loutishness  and 
savage  treatment  of  natives  which  render  odious  certain 
Boer  settlements,  and  from  the  bar-and-billiard  propensities 
of  a  very  considerable  section  of  torpid  Cape  Town  manhood, 
the  law-abiding  characteristics  of  Kimberley  are  unim- 
peachable, its  energy  and  enterprise  are  incontestable,  and 
the  gentleman-like  highly  educated  tone  of  its  society  is  un- 
surpassed throughout  this  part  of  the  world. 


GOLDEN  PRAGUE  AND  ITS  JUBILEE  EXHIBITION. 

"Golden  Prague!"  That  is  how  the  Bohemian 
speaks  of  his  capital,  and  indeed  Prague  not  only  has  a 
glorious  past  to  boast  of,  but  it  is  one  of  the  architec- 
turally interesting  cities  of  the  world.  It  is  now  the- 
scene  of  an  industrial  exhibition,  which  came  into  exist- 
ence as  a  fitting  commemoration  of  a  similar  exhibition 
at  Prague  a  hundred  years  ago.  As  Bohemia  has  a  re- 
putation for  its  glass  industry,  specimens  of  its  manu* 
factures  in  glass  are  accorded  a  place  of  honour.  Quite: 
a  number  of  pavilions  have  been  buUt  by  the  ariatocrata. 
of  the  country,  and  are  called  after  them.  They  contain, 
specimens  of  the  products  of  their  great  estates.  Prague 
is  a  city  of  churches  and  bridges.  It  has  forty-seven 
Catholic  churches,  besides  twenty-three  chapels,  three 
evangelical  churches,  ten  synagogues,  a  Russian  Orthodox 
church,  and  twenty- two  convents  and  monasteries.  In> 
Ueher  Laiid  und  Meer,  Heft  2,  Dr.  Adolph  Kohut? 
describes  Prague  at  length,  while  the  Kritische  Bevue  cms 
(Esterreich  contends  that  the  exhibition  is  a  political 
afiair. 


Protestant  Propaganda  in  Spain. —Mr.  Meakin, 
writing,  in  the  Missionary  He  view  of  the  World  for 
August,  on  the  Bible  in  Spain,  gives  an  account  of  the 
work  that  is  being  done  m  ih&t  CathoUc  country  by 
Protestant  missionaries. 

No  less  than  fifteen  Protestant  societies  are  at  work  In 
Spain,  occupying  115  houses  or  rooms  as  chapels  and  school 
buiMings.  The  American  board  has  three  missionaries  and 
thirty-three  native  helpers,  eighteen  churches  with  349 
members,  and  604  pupils  in  schools.  The  American  Baptists 
in  Spain  and  France  together  have  eighteen  missionaries  and 
thirteen  churches,  with  a  membership  of  900. 
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THE  QUEEN*S  PRIVATE  GARDENS  AT  OSBORNE. 

In  the  Englitk  lUmtraied  Magaziiit  for  September  Mr. 
L.  R.  Wheeler  describes  Her  Majesty's  private  garden 
nt  Osborne.  The  garden  is  the  private  property  of  Her 
Majesty  and  not  under  control  of  the  Office  of  Works. 
It  is  here  that  are  kept  all  the  relics  of  the  gardening 
pursuits  of  the  present  Roval  family  when  they  were 
small  children,  together  with  a  museum  of  curiosities, 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  collected  by  these  same 
children  after  they  had  grown  up. 

"SWISS  COTTAGE." 

Osborne  House,  which  has  been  added  to  frequently 
since  the  Queen  first  took  possession,  is  some  distance 
,  way  from  the  private  gardens.  In  the  middle  of  this 
mimature  paradise  of  flowers,  a  chakt  called  the  Swiss 
Cottage  stands  surrounded  by  huge  pines  and  other  trees, 
such  as  one  sees  growing  luxuriantly  in  Switzerland.  To 
these  gardens,  morning  and  evening  in  summer,  the 
Queen  proceeds  in  her  small  pony  phaeton.  Princess 
Beatrice  walking  by  her  side,  ana  the  faithful  henchmen 
in  attendance. 

Armed  with  special  permission  1  had  no  difficulty  in 
entering  the  gardens  and  enlisting  the  services  of  the 
head  gardener,  who  had  previously  been  in  service  with 
the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield,  at  Hughenden,  and  Dean 
Stanley  and  Lady  Augu..a;  and  many  were  the  affec- 
tionate reminiscences  the  gardener  had  to  tell  of  both  his 
previous  employers.  Every  portion  of  the  ground,  some 
three  acres  in  extent,  under  his  charge  was  a  blaze  of 
colour. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  WALVS  AS  A  CARPENTER. 

On  the  right  of  the  entrance  gate  stands  the  child- 
ren's toolhouse,  built  (as  a  slip  of  wood  in  the  Queen's 
handwriting  records)  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  1857.  It  is  still  in  splendid 
preservation,  for  the  late  Prince  Consort  always  taught 
his  children  to  do  things  well.  Judging  from  the  large 
toolhouse,  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  were  no  mean  adepts  at  carpentering,  the 
boarding  of  the  sides  being  substantialljr  put  together 
and  the  gables  of  the  roof  mortised  in  true  form; 
frequently  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  visits  the 
gardens,  he  looks  critically  round  this  shed  to  see  that 
the  joinings  are  seciure.  It  is  kept  exactly  as  it  was  when 
the  Princes  and  Princesses  were  young ;  the  barrows  and 
garden  tools  being  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 
Each  child  had  a  perfect  set  of  tools  with  a  barrow  and 
wageon,  and  the  Queen  had  a  special  waggon  for  herself, 
in  wmch.  the  children  often  drew  her  about.  The  initials 
of  each  of  the  Royal  cbildren  are  painted  on  the  back  of 
ihe  implements,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Princess 
Beatrice  and  the  Duke  of  Albany,  who  were  then  very 
young  and  had  to  put  up  with  a  toy  horse-and-cart  and 
«  very  small  barrow. 

PRINCE  ALFRED  AND  PRINCE  ARTHUR  AS  MASONS. 

The  Dokes  of  Edinburgh  and  Connaught  were  ver^ 
iond  of  building  stone  and  brickwork,  and  theur 
handiwork  can  be  seen  in  another  part  of  the 
^rdens  in  the  shape  of  a  miniature  fortress  called 

the  Albert  Barracks,'*  which  was  finished  October  2nd, 
1860.  It  was  under  the  eye  of  the  Prince  Consort 
these  fortifications  were  commenced,  and  splendid  sham 
battles  were  fought  here  by  the  children,  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  defending  their 
works  against  the  combined  attack  of  their  brothers  and 
eisters.  It  is  an  oft-repeated  story  that  sometimes  the 
Attack,  led  by  the  Pnnce  of  Wales,  was  too  much  for 
Ihinoe  AUrea  and  Prince  Arthur,  who  were  driven  off" 


the  battlements  into  the  underground  chamber  which 
was  proof  against  capture,  and  in  which  they  had  a 
separate  store  of  arms.  The  fortress  is  kept  in  exactly 
the  same  order  as  it  was  then,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Albany's  and  the  Princess  Beatrice's  children  often  now 
scamper  over  the  deep  ditch  in  front  and  play  again  the 
games  of  their  uncles  and  aunts. 

THE  MARRIAGE  MYRTLE  OF  TSB  ROTAL  AMILT. 

Close  to  the  fortress  grows  a  tree  which  has  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  histories.  It  is  a  myrtle  some 
5  tt.  high,  growing  luxmiantly,  altiiough  nipped  con- 
siderably by  last  winter's  harsh  winds.  This  tree,  as 
the  inscription  tells  us,  was  grown  from  a  sprig  of 
myrtle  taken  by  the  Queen  from  the  Princess  Royal's 
wedding  bouquet  on  the  day  of  her  marriage  witii  tue 
late  German  Emperor.  The  inscription  under  the  ttee 
states  "Myrtle  grown  from  a  sprig  of  the  Princess 
Royal's  Marriage  Nosegay,  January  26th,  1858.  Planted 
by  Queen  Victoria,  February  17,  1878,  in  honour  of  the 
marriage  of  her  granddaughter.  Princess  Charlotto  of 
Prussia.''  The  latter  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Empress  Frederick.  Sprays  from  this  tree  have  dnce 
done  duty  in  the  bouquets  of  other  Royal  brides  and,  to 
judge  by  its  condition,  the  tree  will  provide  bouquets  for 
many  years  to  come. 

TREE  PLANTING  FOR  DEATH  AND  MARRIAGE. 

Every  tree  planted  in  these  gardens  seems  to  flourish, 
particularly  the  many  trees  planted  by  the  Royal  family 
in  February,  1862,  to  perpetuate  tlie  memory  of  their 
father,  the  late  Prince  Consort,  who  died  in  December, 
1861.  These  form  an  avenue  in  themselves  of  exceeding 
beauty. 

What  might  almost  be  called  a  sacred  grove  of  trees  is 
in  another  part  of  the  gardens,  close  to  the  museum, 
stocked  with  curiosities  collected  by  the  Royal  Family  in 
all  parts  of  the  globe;  a  crocodile  from  the  Nile,  shot  by 
the  Duke  of  Connaught ;  a  huge  eagle  shot  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales  in  the  East ;  huge  tusks  of  ivory  nearly  eight 
feet  long ;  a  miunmy  in  its  case ;  and  various  shells,  butter- 
flies and  pebbles.  In  front  of  this  is  the  glade  of  trees 
which  commemorates  the  marriage  of  each  one  of  the 
Queen's  children.  First  come  two  splendid  firs  in  memory 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  wedding,  planxed  there  by  the 
Prince  and  Princess  after  their  honeymoon;  then  two 
planted  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh ;  and 
near  at  hand  the  budding  trees  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Connaught,  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg  and  Princess 
Beatrice,  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Albany.  The 
Queen  frequently  takes  her  afternoon  tea  on  the  lawn 
amidst  these  emblems  of  the  happy  union  of  her  children. 

THE  GARDENS  OF  THE  ROYAL  CHILDREN, 

There  is  only  one  bed  of  flowers  in  this  beautiful  grass 
plot  which  is  in  summer  fragrant  with  the  scent  of  pmks 
and  carnations,  and  this  is  always  watched  by  the  Princess 
Beatrice,  who  tends  and  cares  for  the  flowers  for  the  Queen's 
delight.  The  Queen  loves  gardening,  and  all  her  children 
were  taught  to  dig  and  plant  flowers,  fruit  and  vegetables 
in  season.  Each  child  had  a  separate  garden  and  each 
had  exactly  the  same  kinds  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 
These  gardens  are  still  kept  up  exactly  as  the  Princes  and 
Princesses  cultivated  them  years  ago. 

Phncess  Beatrice  is  still  very  fond  of  her  gardens  and  may 
often  be  seen  with  her  children  weeding  and  hoeing  them.  She 
has,  however,  another  care  in  a  field  quite  close,  that  takes 
more  attention,  and  this  is  a  huge  pack  of  rabbits  of  the 
long-wooUed  or  Angola  species.  Their  wool  is  used  by  the 
Princess  for  spinning,  and  with  it  she  weaves  most  beau* 
tif  ul  articles,  which  ime  contributes  to  charity  bazaars. 
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HOW  TO  AVERT  LITIGATION. 

▲  GOOD    EXAMPLE   FBOM  NORWAY. 

"  To  relieve  the  courts  from  drudgery,  without  de- 
priving the  people  of  their  rights,  to  obtam  legal  redress 
for  legal  wrongs,  be  they  ever  so  insignificant,  is  the  object 
of  the  Court  of  Conciliation  in  Norway  and  Denmark.  It 
has  served  its  purpose  so  well  that  it  has  become  the 
most  popular  tribunal  in  each  country."  The  following, 
says  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  September,  is  a  reasonably 
full  outline  of  the  main  features  of  this  institution  as  it 
exists  in  Norway  : — 

Every  city,  every  village  containing  at  least  twenty 
families,  and  every  parish  constitutes  a  separate  district 
of  conciliation/'  The  districts  are  small  in  order  to  make 
it  aa  easy  as  possible  for  the  parties  to  attend  the  court, 
as  personal  attendance  is  the  main  feature  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  court,  or  commission,  as  the  statute  styles 
it,  is  made  up  of  two  members,  one  of  whom  acts  as 
chairman  and  clerk.  These  officials  are  chosen  for  a 
term  of  three  years,  at  a  special  election,  by 
the  voters  of  the  district,  from  amon^  three 
men  nominated  by  the  city  or  parish  council.  Only 
men  above  twenty-five  years  of  age  are  eligible,  and  the 
law  expressly  provides  that  only  "good  men"  may  be 
placed  m  nomination.  The  court  meets  at  a  certain  place, 
day,  and  hour,  every  week  in  the  cities,  and  every  month 
in  the  country'  districts.  It  is  not  public.  The  proceed- 
ings are  carried  on  with  closed  doors,  and  the  commis- 
sioners are  bound  to  secrecy.  Nothing  of  what  transpires 
is  permitted  to  reach  the  outside  world.  Admissions  or 
concessions  made  by  one  party  cannot  be  used  against 
him  by  his  adversary,  if  the  case  should  come  to  trial  in 
the  regular  courts.  But  a  party  willing  to  settle  before 
the  commissioners  is  entitlea  to  their  certificate  to  that 
efiect. 

The  court  of  conciUation  has  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  or 
private  cases.  Appearance  before  the  commissioners  is 
compulsory  in  all  such  cases  and  the  first  step  in  a  pro- 
ceemng.  The  law  court  will  dismiss,  €.v  officio,  every  case 
of  this  class  that  does  not  come  up  to  it  from  the  court 
of  conciliation  with  a  certificate  of  the  commissioners 
attesting  that  an  effort  at  a  reconciliation  of  the  narties 
has  been  duly  made  before  them. 

The  mode  of  procedure  in  the  peace  court  is  as  simple 
as  it  could  possibly  be.  The  plamtiff  states  his  case  in 
writing,  reciting  in  plain,  everyday  language  the  facts 
upon  which  he  bases  his  complaint,  and  what  he  wants 
the  defendant  to  do  or  refrain  from  doing,  and  requesting 
that  the  latter  be  cited  to  meet  the  plauitiff  in  the  court 
of  conciliation  to  try  to  reach  an  agreement  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  law.  The  senior  commissioner  wiites  the 
court's  summons  upon  the  complaint,  citing  both  parties 
to  appear  at  its  next  or  second  sitting,  as  the  case  may 
be.  A  fee  of  "25  cents  is  charged  for  issuing  the  summons, 
to  which  is  added  60  cents  in  the  event  a  conciliation  is 
effected.  These  comprise  all  the  costs  in  this  court,  and 
also  all  that  this  court  costs.  The  commissionei-s  receive 
no  other  compensation  than  these  small  fees. 

The  litigants  must  appear  in  person,  except  in  cases  of 
sickness  or  very  pressing  business  engagements,  when  the 
use  of  a  representative  is  allowed,  provided,  however, 
that  he  be  not  a  practising  attorney.  Lawyers  are 
rigidly  excluded  from  the  court  of  conciHation,  except,  of 
course,  when  they  attend  in  their  own  behalf.  If  a  party 
fail  to  appear  in  person  without  good  excuse,  he  mil  be 
adjudged  to  pay  the  costs  in  the  law  court  even  if  he  should 
win  the  case.  Rules  and  forms  play  only  a  secondary  part. 
The  character  and  object  of  the  court  make  it  pre-eminently 
a  forum  of  common  sense  unfettered  by  legal  fictions. 


The  very  atmosphere  of  the  lowly  court  room  has  a 
softening  influence  on  those  who  enter  it  armed  for  a 
contest  for  legal  rights.  The  judges  are  personally  known 
to  them,  or  are  perhaps  their  friends,  and  are  recognised 
as  men  in  whose  impartiahty  and  integrity  they  can  have 
implicit  confidence.  Even  the  humblest  citizen  feels  that 
in  this  forum  he  treads  upon  firm  and  familiar  ground. 
There  are  no  intricate  formalities  to  becloud  the  issue,  no 
array  of  lawyers  to  confuse  him,  no  crowd  of  curiosity- 
seekers  to  gloat  over  his  discomfort.  The  judges  and  the 
contestants  are  the  only  ones  present.  Everything 
induces  to  an  open,  frank,  and  dispassionate  discussion 
of  the  points  at  issue.  Each  party  looks  upon  the 
commissioners  as  disinterested,  trustworthy,  and  friendly 
counsellors,  who  will  give  him  only  such  advise  as  will 
subserve  his  best  interests. 

Why  cannot  we  establish  such  Courts  of  Conciliation 
throughout  the  EngUsh-speaking  world  ? 


GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP  OF  RAILWAYS. 

THE  CASE  STATED  BY  AN  AMERICAN. 

Mb.  C.  Wood  Davis,  of  Goddard,  Kansas,  completes 
in  the  August  number  of  the  Arma  one  of  the  most 
thorough  articles  on  railway  purchase  that  has  appeared 
in  the  magazines  for  several  months. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  NATIONAL  OWNERSHIP. 

In  the  July  Arena  Mr.  Davis  confined  his  remarks  to 
an  enumeration  of  the  objections  to  national  ownership 
of  railways,  the  strongest  of  which,  as  given,  were  that 
such  a  change  would  necessitate  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  civil  servants,  and  thereby  might  enable  the 
dominant  poUtical  party  to  perpetuate  its  power ;  that 
the  service  would  be  less  efficient  than  under  the  present 
system  of  control ;  that  government  railroads  would  not 
lie  capable  of  any  progressive  improvements  as  are  privately 
owned  roads ;  that  both  linos  and  service  would  cost  more, 
and  that  unnecessary  lines  would  be  constructed  for 
poUtical  purposes  in  certain  sections  of  the  country,  and 
other  parts  fail  to  secure  needed  lines  on  account  of  the 
red  tape  that  would  be  in  use. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  NATIONAL  OWNERSHIP. 

The  advantages  of  national  ownership,  wliich  form  the 
subject-matter  of  the  second  part  of  his  paper,  are  given 
without  modification  or  reservation.  First  among  these 
advantages,  it  is  held,  would  be  a  stability  and  uniformity 
of  railroad  rates  which  under  the  present  form  of  man- 
agement is  impossible.  National  ownership  would  place 
the  rate-making  power  in  one  body,  with  no  mducement 
to  act  otherwise  than  impartially.  In  only  two  important 
countries  besides  the  United  States,  namely,  Great  Britain 
and  Canada,  are  corporations  permitted  to  fix  rates. 
Another  advantage  would  be  such  an  adjustment  in  rates 
that  traffic  would  take  the  natural  short  route  and  not  be 
sent  **  around  Kobin  Hood's  bam,"  as  under  corporate 
ownership.  It  is  estimated  that  a  saving  of  £o,000,00<> 
per  year  could  be  effected  if  this  change  to  national 
ownership  had  but  this  one  result.  £'4,000,000  could  also 
be  saved,  it  is  maintained,  through  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  towns  entered  by  more  than 
one  line.  One  central  station  and  one  stafif  of  officers 
would  be  quite  enough  in  the  ordinary  town.  Then,  too, 
the  expenses  of  railroad  attorneys  would  be  dispensed 
with.  The  present  yearly  expenditure  of  corporate-owned 
railways  in  the  United  States  for  attorneys'  salaries  is 
given  as  £2,800,000. 

All  told,  Mr.  Davis  thinks  £82,000,000  might  be 
reasonably  saved  through  the  purchase  and  operation  of 
railways  in  this  country  by  the  Government. 
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THE  SEAMT  SIDE  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

RY  MB.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY  AND  MR.  F.  ADAALS. 

Mr.  Christie  Murray,  in  the  Contemporary  for 
September,  concludes  his  interesting  papers  on  the 
Antipodeans.  He  is  sympathetic,  but  faithful,  and  some 
of  his  facts  are  startling  indeed.  The  Australians,  he 
says,  are  among  the  best  educated  people  in  the  world, 
but  they  are  also  the  least  commercially  sound,  the 
rowdiest,  and  the  most  drunken.  In  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales 

we  find  an  insolvency  to  every  1,700  of  the  population,  as 
against  every  6,000  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  twenty-nine 
convictions,  as  against  seven  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  and 
seven  deaths  from  alcoholism,  as  against  three  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  figures  for  insanity,  alcoholism,  suicide,  and  crimes  of 
violence  are  sadly  large.  In  Victoria  one  person  in  every 
105  of  the  population  was  in  prison  during  some  part 
of  the  year  1888.  In  the  United  Kingdom  for  that  year 
the  average  of  convictions  in  proportion  to  population 
was  3  64  per  10,000.  In  New  South  Wales  it  was 
8  59,  and  in  the  whole  of  Australasia  it  amounted  to  6*15, 
although  South  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania 
showed  a  joint  average  of  only  3*81.  In  the  United  Kingdom 
the  average  of  suicide  is  5'5  to  every  100,000.  In  Victoria  it 
is  116,  in  New  South  Wales  9  5,  and  in  Queensland  137.  In 
the  United  Kingdom  the  average  of  deaths  from  excessive 
drinking  is  54  in  a  million.  In  Victoria  it  is  113-50— more 
than  double.  In  New  South  Wales  crimes  of  violence  are 
almost  four  times  as  numerous  as  in  New  Zealand,  where 
everything  is  tolerably  normal  from  the  British  standpoint. 

Western  Australia  consumes  more  alcohol  than  any 
other  colonyi  and  Queensland  drinks  three  times  as  much 
per  head  as  is  drunk  in  England. 

Parental  control,  as  we  know  it  in  England,  has  faded  out 
entirely.  There  is  no  reverence  in  the  rising  generation,  and 
the  ties  of  home  are  slight.  Age  and  experience  count  for 
little.  The  whole  country  is  filled  with  a  feverish,  restless, 
and  reckless  energy.   Everybody  is  in  a  hurry  to  be  rich. 

Mr.  Christie  Murray  laments  that  the  slang  of  Aus- 
tralia is  not  good  ;  it  is  ugly,  and  good  for  nothing  but  to 
be  forgotten.  The  peoiwe  confound  courtesy  with  ser- 
vility, and  there  is  more  swearing  to  the  square  mile  than 
suffices  for  the  crowded  millions  of  Great  Britain.  The 
new  racial  type  which  is  being  produced  in  the  country  is 
less  healthy  and  hardy  than  the  EugHsh,  but  taller, 
slimmer,  more  alert,  and  the  best  horsemen  in  the  world. 

As  a  kind  of  supplement  to  Mr.  Christie  Mvuray's 
article  in  the  Contemporary,  we  have  Mr.  Francis  Adams  s 
paper  on  "The  Social  Life  in  Australia  "  in  the  JFbr^/if^Ai/y 
for  Saptember.  Mr.  Adams  is  a  good  writer ;  his  picture 
of  Australia  is  clear  and  vivid,  and  although  he  exagger- 
ates somewhat  the  genius  and  influence  of  the  Sydney 
Bulletin^  he  says  what  he  has  to  say  clearly,  and  writes 
v/hat  he  behoves,  qualifications  not  always  combined. 
Speaking  of  the  moral  side  of  Australia  Mr.  Adams  says 
that  they  have  the  taint  of  cruelty,  and  that  they  have  a 
suppressed  viciousness  which  is  twice  as  dangerous  as 
the  outspoken  wrath  of  the  vigorous  Anglo-Saxon. 

Educated  in  a  secular  manner,  even  in  the  denomina- 
tional grammar  schools,  our  new-world  youth  is  a  pure 
positivist  and  materialist.  Religion  seems  to  him,  at  best,  a 
social  afi^air,  to  whose  inner  appeal  he  is  profoundly  indif- 
ferent. History  is  nothing  to  him,  and  all  he  knows  or  cares 
for  England  lies  in  his  resentment  and  curiosity  concerning 
London,  with  the  tales  of  whose  size  and  wonders  the  crowd 
of  travelling  "  new  choms  "  for  ever  troubles  him. 

Melbourne,  he  says,  is  in  reality  pagan  with  a  raw 
Presbytenanism  which  closes  its  museums  on  Sundays. 
Sydney  is  equally  pagan,  nnnus  Presbytenanism. 


Sunday  is  rapidly  becoming  Continental.  Public  galleries 
are  open ;  concerts  are  given  ;  endless  trips  and  picnics  about 
the  harbour  and  to  pleasure  resorts ;  boating  and  sailing  in 
all  sorts  of  yachts — more  and  more  the  characteristics  of  a 
careless,  pleasure-loving  race  are  developed  as  secularly 
educated  Young  Australia,  the  true  religious  Gallic,  gets  his 
own  way. 

Mr.  Adams  is  a  fearful  pessimist  concerning  the  greater 
ideals  of  our  race : — 

History  is  identified  with  religion,  and  as  such  excluded 
from  the  "  curriculum  " ;  so  that  the  sense  of  the  poetry  of 
the  past  and  the  solidarity  of  the  race  is  rapidly  being  lost 
to  the  young  Australian.  To  the  next  generation  England 
will  be  a  geographical  expression,  and  the  Empire  a  myth  in 
imminent  danger  of  becoming  a  bogey. 

He  concludes  his  paper  by  telling  us  that  the  culture  of 
the  Antipodes  is  in  as  bad  a  way  as  its  society. 


A  PROPHECY. 
From  the  Sydney  Bulletin. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  September,  the  Hon. 
J ohn  Fortescue,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Guileless  Austraha : 
A  Rejoinder,"  replies  to  Mr.  Willoughby's  defence  of 
Australian  credit  in  an  article  in  wliich  he  repeats  many 
disagreeable  things  which  he  has  carefully  gleaned  from 
the  Australian  press.  He  sticks  to  it  that  the  Labour 
p>arty  will  land  Australia  in  bankruptcy,  and  that  repudia- 
tion will  necessarily  follow. 


Under  the  title  of  "  Eve's  Mission,"  the  Westminster 
i?€i?ieM7  for  September  reviews  MdUe.  Deraismes'  courageous 
and  thoroughgoing  defence  of  the  right  of  women  to  full 
citizenship.  The  author  declares  that  the  difierences 
between  the  two  sexes  are  more  formal  than  essential. 
The  inferiority  of  women  is  not  an  act  of  nature ;  it  is  a 
human  invention,  a  social  fiction. 

In  the  same  i?ew>wMissC.  H.  DeLeppington  discusses 
the  question  of  woman's  labour  and  woman's  wages  luider 
the  title  of  **  Side  Lights  on  the  Sweating  Commission." 


The  British  Book  Maker,  Vol.  iv.  1890-91  (Raithby, 
Lawrence  and  Co.,  Ld.,  25,  Pilgrim  Street,  Ludgate  Hill^ 
B.C.) 

In  these  days  of  rapid  printing  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  handle  a  book  of 
this  character,  bearing  upon  each  page  the  marks  of  leisurely  pro- 
duction. The  book  serves  as  a  monument  of  the  labours  of  the 
book  printer,  illustrator,  cover  designer,  binder,  and  is  therefore 
of  interest  to  every  book-lover. 
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MR.  RUSSELL  LOWELL 

BY  Mft.  BRET  HARTE  AND  OTHERS. 

Mr.  Bret  Harte  contributes  to  the  New  Review  a 
criticism  on  Mr.  Russell  Lowell's  place  in  literature 
which  has  only  one  fault — it  is  too  snort.  As  befits  an 
American,  Mr.  Bret  Harte  is  proud  of  Lowell,  but  proud 
of  him  with  limitations.  Bret  Harte  bein^  a  CaUfornian, 
a  native  of  the  Pacific  slopes,  cannot  help  feeling  that 
Lowell  was  too  much  of  a  New  Englander,  and  perhaps 
too  much  of  an  Old  Englander,  if  the  truth  be  sai  d.  Still, 
this  is  forgiven  him  in  death,  although  possibly,  if  he  had 
been  alive,  Bret  Harte  would  have  put  it  more  strongly. 
Mr.  Lowell's  chief  achievement  in  literature,  he  declares, 
was  the  discovery  of  the  real  Yankee. 

It  remained  for  Mr.  Lowell  alone  to  discover  and  portray 
the  real  Yankee — that  wonderful  evolution  of  the  English 
Puritan,  who  had  shaken  oft  the  forms  and  superstitions,  the 
bigotry  and  intolerance  of  religion,  but  never  the  deep 
consciousness  of  God.  It  was  true  that  it  was  not  only  an 
all  wise  God,  but  a  God  singularly  perspicacious  of  wily 
humanity ;  a  God  that  you  had  "  to  get  up  early "  to 
take  in  " ;  a  God  who  encouraged  familiarity,  who  did  not 
reveal  Himself  in  vague  thunders,  nor  answer  out  of  a 
whirlwind  of  abstraction ;  who  did  not  hold  a  whole  race 
responsible— but  "  sent  the  bill "  directly  to  the  individual 
debtor. 

Mr.  Bret  Harte^  altfo  points  out  the  extraordinary  com- 
pleteness of  Mr.  Russell  Lowell's  career. 

A  strong  satirical  singer,  who  at  once  won  the  applause 
of  a  people  inclined  to  prefer  sentiment  and  pathos  in  verse  ; 
.an  essayist  who  held  his  own  beside  such  men  as  Emerson, 
Thoreau.  and  Holmes ;  an  ironical  biogmpher  in  the 
land  of  the  historian  of  the  Knickerbockers;  and  an  un- 
selfish, uncalculating  ^  patriot  selected  to  represent  a 
country  where  partisan  politics  and  party  service  were  too 
often  the  only  test  of  fitness— this  was  *  iuq^hant  record. 
His  death  seems  to  have  left  no  trust  or  ^elieV^ his  admirers 
betrayed  or  disappointed.  The  critic  has  yet  risen  to 
lament  a  wasted  opi>ortunity,  to  point  o^  a  misdirected 
talent,  or  to  tell  us  that  he  expected  more'</j/r  less  than  Mr. 
Lowell  gave.  Wonderful  and  rounded  finish  of  an  intellectual 
-career. 

Mr.  Sidney  Low  contributes  to  the  Fortnightly  for 
September  an  intelligent  and  appreciative  criticism  of 
Mr.  Russell  Lowell.  Ho  recognises  the  fact,  ignored  by 
so  many  of  Lowell's  superfine  critics,  that  Mr.  Lowell  was 
at  bottom  a  prophet  and  an  apostle. 

He  was  in  no  sense  a  mere  scholarly  dilettante,  as  some 
have  chosen,  with  surely  very  little  warrant,  to  consider  him. 
His  taste  for  experiment  and  imitation  did  not  for  a 
moment  lead  him  to  intellectual  servility.  If  he  sometimes 
played  on  other  men's  instruments,  he  played  his  own  tune. 
It  was  the  tune  which  he  had  heard  in  the  Atlantic 
breezes  as  they  swept  through  the  trees  round  the 
old  home  at  Elma-ood.  That  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  moves  upon  the  face  of  the  waters  and  over 
rhe  dry  land,  that  the  mills  of  God  grind  exceeding 
small,  that  man  is  bom  to  fulfil  his  destiny,  and  that  it  is  his 
destiny  to  be  "  free,"  above  all,  that  justice,  and  law,  and 
righteousness  are  things  for  which  any  man  with  an  immortal 
soul  in  him  would  willingly  die — these  formed  the  stock  of 
axioms  with  which  the  son  of  the  Massachusetts  minister 
started  in  life.  At  the  root  of  him  there  lay  the  earnestness, 
the  gospelling  fervour,  of  the  New  England  Calvinist. 

Mr.  Low  seems  to  prefer  the  later  Lowell  of  cosmo- 
poUtan  culture  to  the  earlier  Lowell  of  the  anti-slavery 
struggle.  Speaking  of  his  earher  poems,  Mr.  Low  says : — 

The  critic  may  point  out  that  there  is  no  great  distinction 
in  these  poems,  that  the  sentiment  is  shallow,  and  the  style 
itrequently  thin  and  prosaic.   It  may  be  so ;  but,  nevertheless, 


there  is  something  In  this  kind  of  verse  which  appeals  to 
many  thousands  of  men  for  whom  the  voice  of  the  best 
poetry  is  mute — something  that  comes  home  to  them  "  strik- 
ing upon  the  heart,"  to  use  a  beautiful  phrase  of  Hazlitt's, 
*'  amidst  unquiet  thoughts  and  the  tumult  of  the  world,  like 
the  music  of  one's  native  tongue  heard  in  some  far-off 
country."  There  is  a  good  deal  of  Lowell's  minor  poetry,  like 
a  good  deal  of  Longfellow's,  which  does  convey  that  impres- 
sion to  many  readers,  however  little  it  may  satisfy  the  higher 
critical  canons. 

Those  who  prefer  substance  to  semblance,  and  are 
more  in  sympathy  with  the  vigorous  soul  of  an  earnest 
man  than  the  fastidiously  polished  verse  of  a  singer  T?bo 
has  nothing  particular  to  say,  will  naturally  prefer  the 
earlier  Lowell  to  the  later. 

An  anonymous  writer  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for 
September,  who  was  apparently  a  personal  friend  of 
Lowell's,  says : — 

He  was  a  remarkably  accomplished  linguist.  He  could 
read  and  converse  fluently  in  several  languages ;  and  in  the 
course  of  his  miscellaneous  studies  he  had  attained  to  an  ex- 
ceptional knowledge  of  the  old  Provengal  language  and 
litemture. 

Lowell  was  one  of  the  very  few  Americans  t\  hom  England 
could  ill  afford  to  spare :  and  in  some  sense  his  deith  is  an 
international  loss.  An  American  and  an  enlightened 
patriot  of  the  sound  old  Puritan  stock,  he  was  a  good  deal 
of  a  cosmopolitan  and  entirely  an  Englishman. 

Although  he  always  seemed  to  take  life  tolerably  easily, 
few  men  had  studied  more  regularly.  He  generally  devoted 
several  hours  each  day  to  what  may  be  called  serious  read- 
ing, and  the  more  ephemeral  literature  that  took  his  fancy 
was  the  favourite  recreation  of  his  leisure  moments.  His 
wonderful  memory  served  him  well,  and  a  marvellous  amount 
of  miscellaneous  knowledge  had  been  carefully  pigeon-holed 
in  it.  When  writing  in  vein,  and  he  seldom  could  write 
against  his  grain,  he  always  knew  where  to  look  for  the 
facts  or  the  quotations  which  he  had  seldom  occasion  to 
verify.  His  essays  are  full  of  unfamiliar  information,  and 
moreover,  he  had  the  knack  of  bringing  new  and  original 
treatment  to  brighten  subjects  that  might  seem  to  have  been 
worn  threadbare. 


Have  the  Americans  Improved  the  Breed  ?- 

The  following  passage  from  GenerHl  Walker's  paper  in 
the  Forum  for  August  is  interesting,  as  showing  the  calm 
complacency  of  the  American  in  nis  superiority  to  the 
stock  from  which  he  sprung : — 

The  climate  of  the  United  States  has  been  benign  enough 
to  enable  us  to  take  the  English  shorthorn  and  greatly  lo 
improve  it,  as  the  re-exportation  of  that  animal  to  England 
at  monstrous  prices  abundantly  proves ;  to  take  the  English 
race-horse  and  to  improve  him  to  a  degree  of  which  the 
startling  victories  of  Parole,  Iroquois,  and  Foxhall  afford  but 
a  suggestion ;  to  take  the  English  man  and  to  improve  him. 
too,  adding  agility  to  his  strength,  making  his  eye  keener 
and  his  hand  steadier,  so  that  in  rowing,  in  riding,  in  shoot- 
ing, and  in  boxing,  the  American  of  pure  English  stock  is  to- 
day the  better  animal. 

There  are  two  short  stories  in  the  current  magazines, 
which  are  powerful,  although  disagreeable,  reading.  0° j 
is  to  be  found  in  Comhill  for  September,  and  desciibei 
how  a  wife  killed  her  husband  by  causing  her  blind  step- 
daughter  to  overturn  a  table  and  wake  her  father  at  i 
moment  when  any  violent  sound  meant  instant  death. 
The  other  is  in  Belford's  Magazine  for  August, 
describes  how  a  hideously  ugly  art-ist  deliberately  prevente<l 
his  bUnd  wife  recovering  her  sight,  lest  she  should  dtf 
cover  his  ugliness  and  loathe  him.    Both  stories  are  w« 
told,  but  both  raise  somewhat  dangerous  and  disagreeaU 
questions. 
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FIELD-MARSHAL  COUNT  VON  MOLTKE. 

BY  LORD  WOLSELEY. 

In  Uie  United  Service  Magazine  for  September  there 
is  the  first  part  of  an  article  by  Lord  Wolseley  upon  the 
great  military  hero  of  modem  Germany.  Lord  Wolseley 
begins  by  a  characteristic  protest  against  the  philosophy 
which  minimises  the  part  played  by  individuals  in  the 
evolution  of  history. 

A  WORD  FOR  HERO-WORSHIP. 

He  asks  whether  any  amount  of  thinking  or  philo- 
sophical writing  could  ever  have  created  the  Germany  of 
to-day.  Lord  Wolseley  maintains  that  Louis  XVI. 
could  easily  have  suppressed  the  French  Revolution  if  he 
had  had  a  little  more  grit  in  him,  but  he  admits  that  this 
is  rank  heresy  in  the  opinion  of  a  very  prominent  school 
of  philosophical  theorists. 

To  hint  that  a  hereditary  Frederick  the  Great,  or  an 
upstart  Napoleon  in  the  place  of  Louis  XVI.  would  have 
made  short  work  of  this  wave  of  human  thought,  of.  philo- 
sophical aspirations  and  progress,  is  as  repellent  and  obnox- 
ious a  notion  as  the  notion  that  behind  and  above  all  is  the 
directing  though  unseen  hand  of  an  omnipotent  and  all-seeing 
God.  That  the  histoiyof  the  world  is,  as  Plutarch  thought, 
the  history  of  its  great  men  is  rank  and  abhorrent  treason  to 
the  philosophical  theorist. 

Count  von  Moltke,  says  Lord  Wolseley,  directed  and 
ordered  events  in  a  way  and  degree  that  has  not  fallen  to 
any  man's  lot  since  Napoleon  embarked  upon  the  Beile- 
rophon.  Moltke  had  two  great  advantages;  he  had  an 
ancient  lineage,  the  possession  of  which  is  at  once  a  spur  and 
a  curb-chain  to  the  righteously  ambitious  man,  and  he  was 
brought  up  in  that  poverty  which  Napoleon  declared  was 
the  best  school  for  a  soldier. 

WHY  YOUNO  ENGLISH  OFFICERS  ARE  THE  BEST  IN 
THE  WORLD. 

After  describing  his  early  studies  and  his  visit  to 
Turkey,  where  the  Turks  were  beaten  by  refusing  to 
take  his  advice,  Lord  Wolseley  ppints  out  that  although 
the  campaign  ended  disastrously,  Count  Moltke's  four 
years'  service  in  Turkey  was  invaluable  for  him  : — 

He  thus  obtained  what  the  great  bulk  of  the  English 
officers  secure  earljr  in  life  by  service  in  oar  colonies  and  in 
India.  The  grooves  of  ordinary  regimental  life,  and  even  of 
staff  work  at  home,  are  apt  to  stifle  individuality  and 
originality.  The  life  led  by  our  young  officers  on  foreign 
stations  is,  on  the  other  hand,  calculated  to  develop  self- 
confidence,  quick  perception,  and  sound  judgment.  Many 
indeed  are  the  positions  at  our  distant  stations  where  young 
English  officers  have  to  think  for  themselves  and  to  act  off 
their  own  bat,"  as  we  have  lately  seen  in  Manipar.  This  is  one 
of  the  many  causes  which  conspire  to  make  our  young  officers 
by  far  the  best  in  the  world. 

THE  SECRET  OF  MOLTKB'S  SUCCESS. 

The  disastrous  defeat  of  Nisib  was  the  only  battle 
Count  Moltke  ever  saw  until  he  was  sixty-four  years  of 
age:— 

He  knew  all  that  books  and  study  could  teach  him,  and, 
above  all  things,  his  mind  was  full  of  deductions  drawn  from 
that  study,  and  with  well-thought-out,  business-like  schemes 
for  their  application  to  the  altered  conditions  of  the  day. 
Therein  lay  the  secret  of  his  success  in  war. 

Lord  "Wolseley,  after  bestowing  a  passing  word  of  praise 
upon  the  histories  of  the  German  Greneral  Staff  ^*  as, 
without  doubt,  the  most  accurate,  truthful,  and,  for 
the  military  student,  the  most  usefully  detailed  reports 
of  campaigns  that  have  ever  been  published,''  eulogises 
the  wtesX  things  which  Moltke  accomplished  in  reforming 
the  German  army.   It  seriously  needed  reforming. 


ENGLISH  BOW-AND-ARROW  GENERALS. 

A  contemplation  of  the  work  of  Moltke  and  Von  Roonk 
leads  Lord  Wolseley  to  deliver  himself  of  the  following, 
notable  denunciation  of  our  bow-and-arrow  generals 

When  shall  we  succeed  in  thinking  out  for  ourselves  what 
changes  are  required  in  our  military  system,  in  our  drill, 
training,  tactics,  and  equipment,  untrammelled  by  notions- 
and  prejudices  which,  sound  and  good  a  century  ago,  are 
DOW  as  out  of  date  and  behind  the  science  and  inventions  of 
the  day  as  would  be  the  bows  and  arrows  of  the  Middle 
Ages  ?  We  have  now  plenty  of  most  intelligent  and  highly 
educated  officers  capable  of  modernising  our  army,  but  they 
are  sat  upon  by  the  bow-and-arrow  style  of  generals.  Theu: 
initiative  is  too  often  crushed  by  our  ignorant  and  intolerant 
military  conservatism. 

Lord  Wolseley  incidentally  takes  occasion  to  praise^ 
Moltke  for  being  very  properly  most  stem  in  exacting, 
from  the  French,  in  1871,  those  terms  which  he  deemed 
the  mihtary  necessities  of  the  German  Empire  demanded. 

moltke'?  CHARACTER. 

Lord  Wolseley's  estimate  of  Moltke*s  character  is  to 
be  found  in  the  following  sentences : — 

MoltkeV  light  shone  before  men  frcm  first  to  last  with  a 
clear,  unclouded  ray,  and  no  shadows,  no  clouds,  dim  the 
lustre  of  his  fame.  ...  In  this  age  of  maudlin  inverte- 
brates, he  was  truly  and  eminently  a  strosg  man — strong 
in  his  convictions,  and  not  ashamed  of  them,  or  afraid 
to  make  his  nation  fight  for  them  when  necessary.  .  .  . 
A  God-fearing  man,  full  of  leal  piety  and  deep  sincere 
faith  in  his  Maker.  The  hater  of  cant  and  of  claptrap  copy- 
book mc  ility,  he  did  not  fear  to  shed  blood  when  it  was^. 
necessary  >  do  so  in  the  interests  of  the  German  people. 
He  believt  it  to  be  right  and  just  to  do  so  in  such  a  cause,  as 
it  had  be  ^  fo-  God's  chosen  people  of  old  in  the  land  of 
Canaan.  lU  \ . .  jierciless  common  sense,  his  heroic  spirit 
held  in  sup  ^me  contempt  the  unctuous  humbug  to  which  the 
modem  Pharisee  of  public  life  treats  the  people  so  copiously.^ 
He  shuddered  as  he  watched  the  effect  of  its  blighting  influ» 
ence  upon  the  patriotism  of  other  nations. 

THE  POPE  ON  LABOUR. 

FROM  TWO  POINTS  OF  VIEW. 

In  the  Catholic  World  for  August,  the  Rev.  Father  ~ 
Brady  speaks  in  warm  eulogy  of  the  Pope's  Encyclical : — 

There  has  been  a  little  too  much  of  the  passive,  some 
might  be  disposed  to  call  it  the  contemplative,  spirit  of 
reh'gion  in  certain  schools  of  Catholic  thought,  and  this- 
earnest,  energetic,  advanced  Encyclical  of  the  Supreme  Head ' 
of  the  Church  is  a  rebuke  to  it.   Religion  must  not  be  held  I 
in  leash.   It  must  be  altogether  free  to  fulfil  its  mission  in 
the  woild,  and  to  go  about  the  Great  Father's  business  in 
whatsoever  direction  that  business  may  lead  it.   And  next 
to  the  evangelisation  of  the  nations,  and  as  a  necessary  step 
towards  it,  religion  has  no  higher  work  in  the  world  to-day 
than  to  labour  for  the  relief  and  elevation  of  the  masses. 

In  th»  Andover  Itemeto  for  August,  the  editors  reoog-- 
nise  with  satisfaction  the  attitude  of  the  Pope : — 

The  authority  of  the  Encyclical  lies  in  its  unqualified 
assertion  of  the  doctnne  of  private  property ;  its  wisdom  lies 
in  its  concessions  respecting  the  present  economic  and  social 
function  of  the  State. 

One  can  but  read  the  Encyclical  on  Labour  vdth  interest 
and  satisfaction.  Its  influence  will  be  felt  toward  the  free- 
dom and  elevation  of  the  working  classes.  Its  tone  is  seldom 
condemnatory,  and  it  makes  little  account  of  past  grievances. 
Something  must  be  allowed  to  the  perspective  in  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  sees  all  modem  issues.  It  is  much  that  in 
practical  matters  "His  Holiness,*'  as  a  recent  journalist 
remarks,  '*  has  ranged  himself  unmistakably  on  the  side  of 
the  new  political  economy.** 
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DOWN  WITH  THE  STATE  I 

ouida's  latest  invbctivb. 

In  the  North  American  Review  for  September,  Ouida 
has  a  paper  on  "  The  State  as  an  Immoral  Teacher,"  which 
will  delight  the  heart  of  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer.  Every  year  she  deplores  that  the 
State  adds  to  its  pretensions  and  its  powers,  and  pro 
tanto  diminishes  the  personal  powers  of  the  individuaL 
The  State  is  crystallised  bureaucracy,  whose  ideal  is  a 
pubUc — monotonous,  obedient,  colourless,  spiritless— mov- 
ing unanimously  like  a  flock  of  sheep  along  a  straight  high 
road  between  two  high  walls.  The  State  is  brutalising 
and  at  the  same  time  emasculating  the  nation  over  which 
it  rules.  The  State,  like  the  ancient  de8i)ot,  can  sin  for- 
ever and  yet  do  no  wron^.  For  one  individual  to  take 
by  force  from  another  ibdividual  a  single  sixpence  is  theft 
punishable  by  imprisonment. 

Bat  the  State  breaks  this  law,  derides  it,  rides  roagh-shod 
over  it,  when  for  its  own  purposes  it  requires  the  property  of 
a  private  person :  it  calls  the  process  by  various  names — 
condemnation,  expropriation,  annexation,  etc. ;  but  it  is 
seizure,  violent  seizure,  and  essentially  seizure  against  the 
owner's  will.  If  private  rights  and  the  sacredness  of  pro- 
perty can  be  set  at  nought  by  the  State  for  its  own  purposes, 
they  cannot  logically  be  held  to  be  sacred  in  its  courts  of 
law  for  any  individual.  The  State  claims  immunity  for  theft 
on  the  score  of  convenience ;  so  then  may  the  individual. 

Ouida  protests,  and  protests  with  cause,  against  the  pre- 
valent faUacy  that  the  State  is  justified  in  doing  any 
infamy  in  oraer  to  improve  the  health  of  the  conununity. 

In  its  strenuous  endeavour  to  cure  physical  ills,  it  does  not 
heed  what  infamies  it  may  sow  broac^cast  in  tlie  spiritual 
fields  of  the  mind  and  heart.  It  treats  altruism  as  criminal 
when  altruism  means  indifference  to  the  contagion  of  any 
infectious  malady.  The  precautions  enjoined  in  any  such 
malady,  stripped  bare  of  their  pretences,  really  mean  the 
naked  selfishness  of  the  iauve  qui  jteut.  The  pole-axe  used 
on  the  herd  which  has  been  In  contact  with  another  herd 
infected  by  plenro-pneumonia  or  anthrax  would  be  used  on 
the  human  herd  suffering  from  typhoid,  or  small-pox,  or 
yellow-fever,  or  diphtheria,  if  the  State  had  the 
courage  to  follow  out  its  own  teachings  to  their 
logical  conclusions.  Who  shall  say  it  will  not  be  so  used 
some  day  in  the  future,  when  increase  of  population  shall 
have  made  mere  numbers  of  trifling  account,  and  the  terrors 
excited  by  physiologists  of  ungovernable  force  7  We  have 
gained  little  by  the  emancipation  of  human  society  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Churches  if  in  its  stead  we  substitute  the 
tyranny  of  the  State.  One  may  as  well  be  burned  at  the 
stake  as  compelled  to  submit  to  the  prophylactic  of  Pasteur 
or  the  lymph  of  Koch.  When  once  we  admit  that  the  law 
should  compel  vaccination  for  small-pox,  there  is  no  logical 
reason  for  refusing  to  admit  that  the  law  shall  enforce  any 
infusion  or  inoculation  which  its  chemical  and  medical 
advisers  may  suggest  to  it. 

The* dissemination  of  cowardice  is  a  greater  evil  than  would 
be  the  increase  of  any  physical  ill  whatever.  To  direct  the 
minds  of  men  in  nervous  terror  to  their  own  bodies  is  to  make 
of  them  a  trembling  and  shivering  pack  of  prostrato  poltroons. 

All  the  State's  edicts  in  all  countries  inculcate  similar 
egotism;  generosity  is  in  its  sight  a  lawless  and  unlawful 
thing :  it  is  so  busied  in  urging  the  use  of  disinfectants  and 
ordering  the  destruction  of  buildings  and  of  beasts,  the  exile 
of  families  and  the  closing  of  drains,  that  it  never  sees  the 
logical  issue  of  its  injunctions,  which  is  to  leave  the  sick  man 
alone  and  flee  from  bis  infected  vicinity :  it  is  so  intont  on 
insisting  on  the  value  of  State  education  that  it  never  per- 
ceives that  it  is  enjoining  on  the  child  to  advance  itself  at 
any  cost,  and  leave  its  procreators  in  their  hovel.  The  virtues 
of  self-sacrifice,  of  disinterestod  affection,  of  humanity,  of  self- 
effacement,  are  nothing  to  it ;  by  its  own  form  of  organism 
it  is  debarred  from  even  admiring  them.  They  come  in  its 
way ;  they  obstruct  it ;  it  destroys  them. 


The  State  merely  requires  a  community  taxpaying,  decree- 
obeying,  uniform,  passionless,  enduring  as  the  ass,  meek  as  the 
lamb,  with  neither  will  nor  wishes ;  a  featureless  humanity 
practisinf?  the  goose-stop  in  eternal  routine  and  obedience. 

When  the  man  has  become  a  passive  creature,  with  no  will 
of  his  own,  taking  the  military  yoke  unquestioningly,  assign- 
ing his  property,  educating  his  family,  holding  his  tenures, 
ordering  his  daily  life,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Stato.  he  will  have  his  spirit  and  his  individuality 
annihilatod,  and  be  will,  in  compensation  to  himself,  be 
brutal  to  all  those  over  whom  he  has  power. 


««THE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  ELDER  BROTHER.*' 

A  CHINESE  SECRET  SOCIETY. 

DuEiNO  the  last  month  we  have  been  disagreeably  re- 
minded of  the  existence  of  an  anti-European  ferment  in 
China  which  may  have  very  serious  consequences.  About 
three  months  ago  an  anti-missionary  agitation  broke  out 
at  Wuhu,  on  the  Yang-tsi-kiang,  where  the  British  oon- 
sulato  was  attacked  and  the  property  of  the  French 
Jesuits  totally  destroyed.  Riots  of  a  similar  character 
broke  out  in  several  of  the  towns  in  the  neighbourhood, 
twenty  Christian  hospitals  were  burned,  and  two  English- 
men were  stoned  to  death  at  Wusueh,  one  being  a 
Wealevan  lav  missionary  and  the  other  a  custom-house 
oflELdal.  Nothing  has  been  done  to  secure  the  punishment 
of  the  murderers,  although  the  Emperor  has  issued  a 
proclamation  demanding  their  execution;  and  the  situation 
is  very  difficult.  The  originators  of  the  agitation  are  said 
to  be  the  secret  society  of  the  Ko-Lao  Hwey,  of  which 
there  is  the  following  interesting  account  given  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Boyle  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  September 

Another  powerful  society  is  the  Ko-Lao  Hwey,  or  League 
of  the  Elder  Brother.  It  dates  only  from  the  time  of  the 
Taiping  Rebellion,  when,  as  report  goes,  General  Tseog-Kuo- 
fan  himself  established  it  during  the  siege  of  Nanking.  This 
is  a  very  dangerous  association,  said  to  be  growing  in  strength 
continually.  As  the  Tien-Ti  has  its  home  in  Hok-Kien  and 
the  Wu-Wei  Keaou  in  Nanking,  so  the  Ho-Lao  makes  its 
headquarters  in  Hunan  and  Honan,  the  central  provinces.  It 
claims  to  represent  the  pure  Chinese  race,  the  sons  of  Han, 
to  whom  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  and  west  are  almost  as 
much  foreign  as  are  the  Tartars.  These  malcontents  look 
behind  the  Ming  dynasty,  as  the  name  "  Elder  Brother  " 
implies,  to  the  imperial  line  of  Tang,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
extinct  long  ago,  but  doubtless  a  scion  will  be  forthcoming 
when  the  throne  is  vacant.  The  society  consists  of  soldiers 
mostly,  but  it  is  understood  that  some  afiSliates  occupy  very 
high  positions  indeed,  as  we  should  expect  when  they  advo- 
cate such  a  policy.  A  very  desperate  and  disreputable  band 
they  are  by  all  accounts,  numbering  a  large  proportion  of 
the  bad  characters  in  those  districts  where  they  have  in- 
fluence. Mr.  Balfour  says,  however,  ''There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  if  one  of  their  old  generals  were  to 
raise  the  standard  of  rebellion,  he  might  have  a  hundred 
thousand  men  about  him  in  the  time  it  takes  to  spread  the 
news  from  Nanking  to  Hankow." 

The  Ko-Lao  is,  in  fact,  a  military  conspiracy.  Its  agents 
conmionly  travel  as  doctors,  carrying  news  from  one  centre  to 
another,  and  making  proselytes  as  they  go.  The  ceremonial 
of  initiation  is  said  to  be  elaborate,  but  I  have  heard  no 
details.  An  association  of  old  soldiers  designed  to  overthrow  . 
the  civil  power  is  naturally  turbulent.  The  Ko-Jiao  has 
broken  out  several  times  during  its  brief  existence.*  In  1870 
and  1871  it  raised  serious  disturbances  in  Hunan,  but  the 
grand  movement  was  disconcerted  by  a  lucky  chance.  A 
secret  letter  containing  the  plan  for  blowing  up  the  powder- 
magazine  at  Hnkow  was  delivered  to  the  wrong  person.  It 
named  several  of  the  chief  conspirators,  who  were  seized  and 
promptly  executed.  In  that  neighbourhood  the  society  was 
suppressed  for  a  while.  But  its  attraction  for  the  men  of  the 
central  provinees,  who  hate  their  kinsfolk  all  round,  must  bo 
very  strong. 
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THE  SPANISH  STORY  OF  THE  ARMADA. 

BY  MR.  J.  A.  FROUDE. 

In  Longmans  Magazine  for  September,  Mr.  Froude 
gives  an  account  of  the  Spanish  story  of  the  Armada, 
which  can  now  be  written  for  the  first  time  owing  to 
te  publication  of  a  number  of  letters  and  documents 
which  have  just  been  published  by  Captain  Fernandez 
Duro,  an  officer  of  the  Spanish  Navy.  Mr.  Froude  begins 
his  narrative  with  the  presentation  of  the  sacred  standard 
to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition.  What 
strikes  us  most  in  the  story  is  the  exceeding  great  re- 
ligious zeal  of  the  men  who  equipped  the  Armada 

Masses  had  been  said  day  after  day  on  fifty  thousand 
altars  ;  and  devout  nuns  had  bruised  their  knees  in  midnight 
watches  on  the  chapel  pavements.  The  event  so  long  hoped 
for  was  to- come  at  last.  But  a  regiment  of  priests  dispersed 
through  the  various  squadrons  kept  alive  in  most  the  sense 
that  they  were  going  on  the  most  glorious  expedition  ever 
undertaJcen  by  man. 

A  SANCHO  PAUZA  IN  RBAL  LIFB. 

Philip,  according  to  Mr.  Froude,  was  not  unlike  Don 
Quixote  and  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  was  very  like 
Sancho  Panza.  The  Duke  wrote  a  pitiful  letter  objecting 
to  his  selection  as  the  commander  of  the  expedition.  He 
said : — 

My  health  is  bad,  and  from  my  small  experience  of  the 
water  I  know  that  I  am  always  sea-sick.  I  have  no  money 
which  I  can  spare.  I  owe  a  million  ducats,  and  I  have  not  a 
real  to  spend  on  my  outfit.  The  expedition  is  on  such  a  scale 
and  the  object  is  of  such  high  importance  that  the  person  at 
the  head  of  it  ought  to  understand  navigation  and  sea- fight- 
ing, and  I  know  nothing  of  either.  I  have  not  one  of  those 
essential  qualifications. 

The  King  bade  him  not  to  fear;  he  was  sacrificing 
himself  for  God's  service  and  mine,  the  cause  being  the 
cause  of  God,  and  you  will  not  fail." 

MORAL  SAILINO  ORDERS. 

Philip  then  drew  up  directions  for  the  conduct  of  the 
expedition,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  morals  of 
the  crews : — 

They  were  in  the  service  of  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  must 
not  be  offended  by  the  faults  of  His  instruments.  The 
clergy  throughout  Spain  were  prajing  for  them  and  would 
continue  to  pray,  but  soldiers  and  sailors  must  do  their  part 
and  live  like  Christians.  They  must  not  swear ;  they  must  not 
gamble,  which  led  to  swearing.  If  they  used  low  language 
God  would  be  displeased.  Every  man  before  he  emh«,rked 
must  confess  and  commend  himself  to  the  Lord.  Especially 
and  pre-eminently,  loose  women  must  be  kept  away,  and  if 
any  member  of  the  expedition  fell  into  the  pecado  nefando 
he  must  be  chastised  to  the  example  of  the  rest. 

A  BADLY  EQUIFPSD  FLE&T. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Spaniards,  there  was  not  a 
corresponding  care  taken  to  provide  the  necessary  equip- 
ment for  the  expedition. '  When  Medina  Sidonia  arrived 
at  his  command,  this  is  the  condition  of  things  which  he 
found : — 

The  casks  of  salt  meat  were  found  to  be  putrefying ;  the 
water  in  the  tanks  had  not  been  renewed,  and  had  stood  for 
weeks,  growing  foul  and  poisonous  under  the  hot  Lisbon  sun. 
Spare  rope,  spare  spars,  spare  anchors— all  were  deficient. 
The  powder  supply  was  short.  The  balls  were  short.  The 
contractors  had  cheated  as  audaciously  a»  if  they  had  been 
mere  heretics,  and  the  soldiers  and  mariners  so  little  liked 


the  look  of  things  that  they  were  deserting  in  hundreds, 
while  the  muster-masters  drew  pay  for  the  fuU  numbers  and 
kept  it. 

The  worst  of  these  defects  were  remedied,  but  when  the 
Armada  put  to  sea  it  was  short  of  powder. 

"singing  their  own  dirge." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  sailing  orders 
sent  round  to  every  ship,  which  brings  out  the  crusading 
element  very  strongly : — 

Each  morning  at  sunrise  the  ship  boys,  according  to 
custom,  shall  sing  "  Good  Morrow  "  at  the  foot  of  the  main- 
mast, and  at  sunset  the  "  Ave  Maria."  Since  bad  weather 
may  interrupt  the  communications,  the  watchword  is  laid  down 
for  each  day  in  the  week :— Sunday,  Jesus ;  the  daya  succeed- 
ing the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Holy  Trinity,  Santiago,  the  Angels,  All 
Saints,  and  Our  Lady. 

Thus,  as  it  were,  as  Mr.  Froude  says,  singing  their  own 
dirge,  the  doomed  Armada  started  for  the  English  coast, 
carrying  with  them  180  priests  and  friars,  and  not  more 
than  eighty-five  surgeons  and  doctors  in  the  whole  fleet. 

THB  first  reverse. 

They  were  driven  back  by  head  winds,  and  after  a  fort- 
night— 

Instead  of  being  in  the  mouth  of  the  Channel,  the  Duke 
had  to  report  that  he  could  make  no  way  at  all,  and,  far 
worse  than  that,  the  entire  ships*  companies  were  on  the 
way  to  be  poisoned.  Each  provision  cask  which  was 
opened  was  found  worse  than  the  last.  The  biscuit  was 
mouldy,  the  meat  and  fish  stinking,  the  water  foul  and 
breeding  dysentery ;  the  crews  and  companies  were  loud  in 
complaint ;  the  officers  had  lost  heart,  and  the  Duke,  who  at 
starting  had  been  drawing  pictures  in  his  imagination  of 
glorious  victories,  had  already  begun  to  lament  his  weakness 
in  having  accepted  the  command. 

AN  UNHEEDED  WARNING. 

When  Medina  Sidonia  was  driven  back  to  Corunna 
he  urged  the  king  to  abandon  the  expedition. 

The  crews  are  sick,  and  grow  daily  worse  from  bad  food  and 
water.  Most  of  our  provisions  have  perished,  and  we  have 
not  enough  for  more  than  two  months'  consumption.  Much 
depends  on  the  safety  of  this  fleet.  You  have  exhausted 
your  resources  to  collect  it,  and  if  it  is  lost  you  may  lose 
Portugal  and  the  Indies.  The  men  are  out  of  spirit.  The 
officers  do  not  understand  then:  business.  We  are  no  longer 
strong.  Do  not  deceive  yourself  into  tl  linking  thatwe  are  equal 
to  the  work  before  us.  You  remember  how  much  it  cost  you 
to  conquer  Portugal,  a  country  adjoining  Castile,  where  half 
the  inhabitants  were  in  your  favour.  We  are  now  going 
against  a  powerful  kingdom  with  only  the  weak  force  of  the 
Prince  of  Parma  and  myself.  I  speak  freely,  but  I  have  laid 
the  matter  before  the  Lord ;  you  must  decide  yourself  what 
is  to  be  done. 

THE  PIETY  OF  THE  SPANIARDS. 

Philip,  however,  would  not  hear  of  the  abandonment 
of  the  expedition,  neither  would  the  vice-admirals.  Pre- 
parations were  n^ade  to  refit  the  fleet  and  supply  the 
necessary  stores : — 

Tents  were  set  up  on  an  island  in  the  harbour,  with  an 
altar  in  each,  and  friars  in  sufficient  numbers  to  officiate. 
The  ships'  companies  were  landed  and  brought  up  man  by 
man  till  the  whole  of  them  had  again  confessed  and  again 
received  the  Sacrament. 

"  This,"  said  the  Duke,  '*  is  great  riches,  and  the  most 
precious  jewel  which  I  carry  with  me.  They  are  now  all 
well  and  content  and  cheerful." 

At  this  point  Mr.  Froude  breaks  off  his  narrative,  and 
will  continue  it  another  day. 
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THE  EVOI4UTION  OF  DEMOCRACY  IN 
SWITZERLAND. 

One  of  the  mteresting  articles  of  the  month  is  the  de- 
scription given  by  M.  Louis  Wuarin,  in  the  Revue  des 
DevLv  MondeSf  of  the  development  of  the  representative 
system  in  Switzerland  into  something  which  is  not  far 
removed  from  the  original  self-governing  democracy  of 
ancient  history. 

THE  REFEREE  DCJM. 

The  first  step  after  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
Executive  and  Federal  Tribunal,  of  which  the  existence 
was  based  upon  unrestricted  universal  suffrage)  was  the 
conquest  by  the  people  of  the  form  of  plebiscite  which  is 
more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  referendum.  It 
was  not  enough  for  universal  suffirage  to  choose  its  parlia^ 
mentary  representatives ;  it  wanted  to  have  the  further 
rights  of  controlling  their  actions  after  they  had 
passed  beyond  the  immediate  tether  of  the  votes. 
The  first  attempt  to  gratify  this  desire  was  the  constitu- 
tional veto  which,  from  1830  onwards,  subjected  all  pro- 
jects of  constitutional  reform  to  the  sanction  of  the 
people.  The  legislative  veto  appeared  a  little  later,  but 
the  governments  of  twelve  various  cantons,  jealous  of 
the  infringements  of  their  powers,  found  means  to 
trammel  ito  exercise  to  such  an  extent  that  it  remained 
practically  a  dead  letter.  But  from  1848  onwards  the 
struggle  continued,  and  gradually  in  the  governments  of 
the  cantons  and  in  the  Federal  government  itself,  the 
right  of  the  people  to  veto  any  ww  of  which  they  dis- 
approved came  to  be  an  accepted  principle  of  Swiss 
pubhc  life.  With  one  exception,  any  law  may  now  be 
submitted  to  the  popular  vote.  The  exception  is  for  a 
law  for  which  urgency  has  been  voted,  and  this  will,  in 
M.  Wuarin^s  opinion,  undergo  restrictions  before  long 
which  will  prevent  the  vote  of  urgency  from  being  used 
by  governing  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  the 
necessities  of  the  referendum.  At  present  any  law  or 
decree  which  it  is  desired  to  p^ass  without  appealing  to 
the  people  may  be  declared  unjust.  In  the  future  it  is 
probable  that  the  class  of  laws  to  which  a  declaration  of 
urgency  is  applicable  will  be  strictly  limited.  At  present 
also  in  many  places  the  referendum  is  optional.  But  it 
will  not  always  have  this  character.  Already  in  certain 
cantons,  amongst  them  two  of  the  most  important  in 
Switzerland,  namely,  Berne  and  Zurich,  the  optional 
referendum  has  been  changed  into  an  obligatory  law  of 
appeal  to  the  people.  The  tendency,  in  spite  of  opposi- 
tion, is  in  this  diiection.    The  right  of  referendum  was 

generalised  after  1875.     The  only  change  which  is  ever 
kely  to  be  tolerated  by  the  people  will  be  to  make  it  in 
all  cases  obligatory. 

THE  RIGHT  OF  INITIATION. 

The  natural  next  step  for  a  democracy  to  take,  after 
asserting  the  general  principle  of  its  right  to  be  consulted, 
is  to  determine  when  and  how  it  will  consulted.  If  the 
referendum  were  in  all  cases  oblij^tory,  the  people  must 
needs  be  consulted  about  everjrthmg.  The  process  would 
be  cumbersome.  In  1874,  in  the  revised  constitution 
which  admitted  the  principle  of  the  optional  referendum 
into  federal  questions,  provision  was  made  that  it 
should  be  exercised  on  the  presentation  of  a 
petition  to  that  effect,  signed  either  by  30,000  citizens 
or  by  eight  cantonal  governments.  That  is  to  say, 
that  the  right  of  referendum,  though  nominally 
optional,  should  always  be  exercised  as  a  serious 
request  by  the  people.  This  provision  carried  with 
it  almost  necessarily  a  corollary  which  came  to  be  known 
as  the  right  of  initiative.  The  referendum  is  a  right  of 
veto,  the  power  simply  to  say  yes  or  no  to  certain 


measures.     The  governing  power   which  it  confers  is 
negative.     The  right  of  initiative  confers  the  positive 
power  of  suggesting  the  case  upon  which  the  veto  is  to 
be  exercised.     There  are  three  ways  in  which  it  can  be 
used.    Either  the  people  can  make  their  wishes  in  any 
fair  question  to  the  legislative  authority  and  call  upon 
it  to  draft  a  bill  emboaying  the  popular  view,  or  the 
people  may  themselves  draft  a  biU  and  siniply  pass  it 
through  the  legislature  to  the  referendum.    Tlurdly,  the 
people  may  draft  one  bill  and  the  legislature  another,  and 
the  two  may  be  submitted  side  by  side  to  the  popular  vote. 
The  right  of  initiative  in  one  form  or  another  is  in  existence 
almost  all  over  Switzerland.     It  began  in  the  Canton  de 
Vaud  in  a  primitive  shape  as  early  as  1845.     Last  July 
it  was  adopted  in  the  Canton  of  Geneva  by  a  majority  of 
nine  to  one,  and  the  entire  Swiss  people,  voting  for  its 
adoption  in  the  Confederation,  gave  it  the  sancuon  of  a 
majority  of  60,000  votes  in  an  entire  voting  body  of 
300,000.    It  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  no  less  an  im- 
material  point  of  the  Swiss  constitution  than  the  refer- 
endum itself.     Berne  is  one  of  the  few  cantons  in  which 
it  has  not  been  adopted  for  cantonal  administration. 

COMPULSORY  VOTING. 

The  next  step  on  this  democrative  ladder  \%  an  impor- 
tant one.  If  the  people  are  to  have  direct  governing 
powers,  how  is  it  to  be  guaranteed  that  they  wiU  exercise 
them.  For  to  govern  is  not  all  privilege ;  it  is  also  a  duty, 
which  the  State  cannot  afford  to  see  neglect'Od.  Swiss 
repubhcanism  has  recognised  this  principle  by  the  intro- 
duction in  certain  districts  of  a  law  which  renders  voting 
upon  political  questions  compulsory,  under  penalty  of  a 
small  fine.   The  Canton  of  Zurich,  which  is  preeminently 

Erogressist,  is  the  only  one  which  has  actually  put  this 
kw  in  practice.  It  is  optional  in  each  commune  to  intro- 
duce the  law  at  will.  Several  have  profited  by  the  power, 
and  propose  a  fine,  varying  from  60  centimes  to  a  franc, 
upon  defaulters. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION. 

The  end  towards  which  these  various  reforms  must 
evidently  tend  is  towards  the  great  but  hitherto  unrealis- 
able  ideial  of  justice  embodied  in  the  representation  of 
minorities.  The  country,  which  is  reaUy  in  the  hands  of 
its  irJiabitants,  cannot  continue  to  be  governed  by  the 
will  of  the  half,  plus  one.  The  other  naif,  minus  one, 
refuses  to  abdicate  its  privileges.  Hence  the  perception, 
rapidly  spreading,  of  tne  necessity  for  the  organisation  of 
some  system  of  proportional  representation.  There  are 
many  difficulties  of  a  practical  nature  in  the  way,  but  the 
best  brains  of  all  parties  in  Switzerland  are  occupied  with 
the  means  of  getting  rid  of  them,  and  one  resmt  of  the 
insurrection  of  Ticino  of  last  September  has  been  the 
introduction  of  the  new  electoral  doctrine  into  the 
constitution  of  that  Canton.  M.  Ruchoimet,  whose 
name  is  well  known  as  a  leaa'ng  member  of 
the  Federal  Council,  was  the  medium  by  whom, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Federal  Government,  this 
solution  was  proposed.  It  was  accepted  by  the  Ticinois 
of  both  parties,  and  the  only  obstacle  wmch  has  been 
raised  is  the  question  of  wnether  the  principle  shall 
be  applied  to  the  municipal  elections  as  well  as  to 
those  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  If  the  principle  should 
obtain  general  appUcation  throughout  Switzerland,  the 
effect  will  be  to  return  to  the  governing  parliaments, 
on  a  sounder  basis,  some  of  tne  power  which  the 
referendum  and  the  right  of  initiative  have  taken 
from  them.  The  people,  feeling  that  aU  parties  are 
represented  in  the  governing  bodies,  and  having  had 
experience  of  the  cumbersome  nature  of  popular  struggles 
out  of  doors,  will  incline  to  leave  discussion  to  their  ap- 
pointed delegates  in  the  Assembly. 
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HOW  WE  BRIGHTENED  OUR  DREARY  BACK  ROOM. 

In  CasBelCa  Family  Magazine  for  September  there  is  an 
interesting  household  paper,  describing  the  brightening  of 
three  dreary  back  rooms.  The  writer  says: — Of  the 
dull  cold  dreariness  of  their  aspect  there  could  be  no 
question.  Outside,  a  few  yards  from  the  windows,  the 
blank  walls  of  a  great  manufactory  shut  out  light  and  au*, 
and  took  away  all  chance  of  the  sun  shining  into  those 
dark  bogie-Uke  comers,  and  chasing  the  spiders  away. 

The  first  room  was  papered  with  an  old-fashioned 
flock  paper,  dreadfully  dark,  in  colours  of  brown  and 
purple.  I  bought  some  yards  of  Japanese  gold  paper 
at  eighteenpenoe  the  yard,  and  some  of  the  Lincrusta 
bordering,  llus  bordering  was  nailed  round  the  top  of 
the  room  just  below  the  ceiling.  The  gold  paper  was 
cut  into  panels  and  was  pasted  upon  the  wall,  great  care 
having  been  first  taken  tear  off  the  flock  paper  beneath 
it.  I  then  painted  the  vralls  a  crimson  lake.  The 
first  coat  was  of  white  paint;  it  b  always  well  in 
painting  flock  papers  to  use  white  for  the  first  coat,  as  it 
prevents  the  colours  of  the  flock  taking  away  the  bright- 
ness of  the  paint,  and  it  gives  sub^nce  also  to  the 
Lincrusta  border.  Two  coats  of  the  crimson  lake  com- 
pleted the  work,  and  when  some  etchings  in  black  and 
white  frames  were  hung,  the  walls  looked  wonderfully 
well. 

The  mantelpiece  was  a  dreadful  wooden  one,  painted 
to  represent  marble.  I  could  have  had  it  scraped  and  re- 
painted, but  I  was  extravagant  enough  to  take  it  down 
and  put  up  one  of  polished  pine.  The  mantelpiece  and 
overmantel  are  all  made  in  one,  a  little  mirror  of  be«*9lled 
glass  is  let  into  the  centre,  while  a  motto  is  carveu  over 
the  brass  fireplace. 

I  bought  a  pierced  brass  fender  for  this  room,  costing 
nineteen  and  sixpence.  The  walls  being  finished,  the 
carpet  had  to  be  considered,  and  I  ended  by  having  no 
carpet  at  all.  I  had  the  floor  covered  with  parquet  flooring. 

But  though  all  this  was  an  improvement,  Uie  black 
walls  of  the  manuf actonr  still  stared  in  at  the  windows 
in  hopeless  ugliness.   What  could  be  done  ? 

I  hunted  the  shops  through  till  I  found  some  very  fine 
muslin  with  a  very  large  pattern.  I  succeded  in  getting 
exactly  what  I  wanted — a  pale  cream  ground  with  a  f  adecf 
looking  pattern  of  crimson  flowers  and  leaves,  edged,  as 
in  coloured  glass,  with  oliv6  green — it  was  fifty  inches 
wide— at  tenpence-halfpenny  the  yard.  This  I  pasted  on 
all  the  lower  part  of  the  window ;  I  had  to  exercise  great 
care  in  keeping  it  quite  straight.  I  used  fish  glue,  as  I 
found  it  wmter  and  much  stronger  than  gum. 

The  effect  of  muslin  used  in  this  way  is  wonderful  As 
it  is  pasted  tightly  on  the  glass,  there  are  no  folds,  as  in  cur- 
tains, to  obstruct  the  light ;  it  does  not  soil  for  a  very  long 
time,  and  then  it  can  easily  be  washed  off  with  very  hot 
water  and  a  hard  nailbrush,  and  the  glass  can  be  recovered. 
Over  the  top  panes  of  these  windows  I  pasted  some  dried 
fronds  of  ferns — the  royal  and  bracken.  I  made  them 
come  ^om  each  side,  and  did  not  let  them  quite  meet  in 
the  middle.  They  must  be  fastened  on  very  carefully  ; 
each  leaf  should  h^  lightly  gummed  down  to  the  glass. 

My  windows  looked  very  well  when  they  were  finished ; 
but  I  have  always  found  uie  top  panes  very  difficult  to 
keep  clean,  as  it  b  so  hard  not  to  rub  the  dried  ferns  off. 

For  curtains  I  chose  a  very  pretty  "  art  tapestry." 
The  ground  was  something  the  same  colour  as  my  floor, 
and  it  was  worked  in  stripes  of  gold,  with  flowers  in 
crimson  and  pale  pink :  it  was  a  very  nice  material,  and 
exceedingly  cheap,  as  it  was  62  inches  wide,  and  only 
cost  eighteenpenoe  the  yard. 

The  whole  effect  of  the  room  when  finbhedwas  one 
of  btightneR<«- 


THROUGH  SIBERIA  IN  WINTER. 

BY  MB.  OEOBGB  KENNAK. 

Ik  the  Century  for  September  Mr.  vieorge  Eennan 
describes  a  winter  journey  which  he  took  in  a  sleigh 
from  Irkutsk  to  St.  Petersburg.  There  b  nothing  very 
remarkable  in  hb  paper,  excepting  the  description  of  the 
hillocky  nature  of  the  road.  The  whole  country  was 
covered  with  waves  of  solidified  snow,  measuring  from 
four  to  five  feet  from  top  to  bottom,  and  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  from  crest  to  crest ;  over  thbsnow  the  sledge  jolted 
and  plunged  until  it  had  almost  dblocated  every  joint  in 
hb  body.  There  b  another  thing  in  Mr.  Kennan's  psper 
which  b  remarkable.  At  last  he  says  a  good  word  of  a 
Siberian  prison : — 

We  also  made  a  careful  examination  on  Wednesday 
of  the  Krasnoyarsk  city  prison,  the  exile  for\vardiDg 
prison,  and  the  prison  hospital;  and  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  say  a  good  word  for  all  of  them.  The  prisons  were  far 
from  being  model  institutions  of  their  kind  of  course,  and  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  were 
more  or  less  dirty  and  overcrowded ;  but  at  the  time  when 
we  inspected  them  they  were  in  better  conditicn 
than  any  prisons  that  we  bad  seen  in  Siberb,  except 
the  militajy  prison  at  Ust  K&menog6rsk  and  the 
Alexandrofski  Central  Prison  near  Irkutsk.  The  hospital 
connected  with  the  Krasnoyarsk  prisons  seemed  to 
me  to  be  worthy  of  almost  unqualified  praise.  It 
was  scrupulously  clean,  perfectly  ventilated,  well- 
supplied,  apparently,  with  bed  linen,  medicines,  and  surgical 
appliances,  and  in  irreproachable  sanitary  condition  gene- 
rally. It  b  possible,  of  course,  that  in  the  late  summer  and 
early  fall,  when  the  great  annual  tide  of  exiles  is  at  its  flood, 
this  hospital  becomes  as  much  overcrowded  and  as  foul  as  the 
hospital  of  the  forwarding  prison  at  Tomsk ;  but  at  the  time 
we  saw  it  I  should  have  been  willing,  if  necessary,  to  go  into  it 
for  treatment  myself. 

The  Krasnoyarsk  city  prison  was  a  large  two-story 
building  of  stuccoed  brick  resembling  in  type  the  forwarding 
prison  at  Tinmen.  Its  iameras,  or  common  celb,  were  rather 
small,  but  none  of  them  seemed  to  be  crowded,  and  the  in- 
scriptions over  their  doors,  such  as  "murderers,**  "pass- 
portless,"  and  "  politicab,"  showed  that  at  least  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  classify  the  prisoners  and  to  keep  them  properly 
separated.  There  were  wheel- ventilators  in  most  of  the  cell- 
windows  and  ventilating-pipes  in  the  walls ;  the  stone  floors 
of  the  corridors  were  clean ;  the  closet  fixtures  and  plumb- 
ing were  in  fairly  good  condition ;  and  although  the  air  in 
some  of  the  cells  was  heavy  and  lifeless,  and  had  the  peculiar 
characteristic  prison  odour,  it  could  be  breathed  without 
much  discomfort  and  without  any  of  the  repulsion  and 
dbgust  that  we  had  felt  in  the  overcrowded  cells  of  the 
prisons  in  Tinmen,  Tomsk,  Irkutsk,  and  at  the  mines. 

Mr.  Kennan  points  out  that  sending  the  criminals 
to  their  destination  on  foot  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
instead  of  forwfurding  them  by  waggons,  nob  only  inflicts 
great  misery  upon  the  prisoners  but  costs  the  State 
£35,000  a  year  more  than  would  be  necessary  under  the 
more  humane  system.  Mr.  Kennan  speaks  forcibly  but 
not  too  strongly  concerning  the  circumlocuticn  office 
into  which  aU  projects  for  remedying  even  such  a 
manifest  abuse  as  thb  are  sucked,  and  in  which 
they  revolve  endlessly  as  an  astigean  whirlpool  with- 
out ever  making  any  progress.  Mr.  Kennan  con- 
cludes his  article  by  declaring  that  there  are  manjr 
evidences  to  show  that  the  basin  of  the  Yenesei 
was  once  the  home  of  a  great  and  prosperous  nation. 
Thousands  of  ^ave  stones  enclosing  burial-grounds  are 
the  most  pronunent  feature  in  the  landscape,  but  hving 
traces  of  the  population  which  filled  thb  valley  can 
nowhere  be  found. 
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HOW  CALVIN  BURNT  SERVETUS. 

AN  HISTORICAL  STUDY  BT  A  DUTCH  PROFESSOR. 

Thi  most  interesting  article  in  De  Gids  for  August  is 
Prof.  J.  G.  De  Hoop  Scheffer's  on  "  Servetus  and  Calvin." 
The  former  treats  of  what  has  ever  been  considered  the 
great  blot  on  the  life  of  John  Calvin,  and  relates  the 
tragic  story  in  a  clear  and  impartial  manner.  Miguel 
Servet  was  a  Spaniard  of  Navarre,  who  does  not  seem  to 
have  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ,  though  the  view  he 
took  of  it  was  neither  that  of  the  Reformed  nor  of  the 
Boman  Churches.  But  hb  want  of  soundness  on  pre- 
destination gave  great  offence  to  the  BeformerSy  and  the 
following  passage — which  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  book — 
would  by  itself  have  been  sufficient  for  his  condemnation 
in  that  age : — 

I  do  not  hold  in  all  points  with  the  Papists  nor  yet  with 
the  opposite  party ;  nor  do  I  look  upon  either  the  former  or 
the  latter  as  being  in  all  points  wrong.  It  seems  to  me 
that  both  have  the  truth  in  part,  and  are  partly  in  error. 
It  should  not  be  so  difficult  to  distinguish  between  truth  and 
error,  if  only  every  man  might  without  hindrance  express  his 
opinions  in  the  congregation.  .  .  .  But  our  teachers 
dispute  with  one  another  out  of  selfish  ambition.  May  the 
Lord  destroy  all  tyrants  of  the  Church ! 

His  "Restitution  of  Christianity,"  which  was  finished 
in  1546,  but  not  published  till  January  1553,  led  Calvin 
to  write  to  Farel,  dated  February  17th,  1546 

He  wants  to  come  to  Geneva,  if  I  think  fit.  But  I  will  not 
pledge  my  word  to  him  for  a  safe  conduct,  for  if  he  comes 
here  I  will  never  suffer  him  to  leave  this  place  alive,  if  my 
authority  can  prevent  it. 

Servetus  was  lost  sight  of  for  some  months,  when, 
suddenly,  on  Sunday,  August  13th,  1553,  Calvin  was 
informed  that  Servetus  had  been  in  Geneva  since  the  day 
before  and  had  been  seen  in  church  that  very  day. 
Calvin  had  no  difficulty  in  perstuuiing  one  of  his  friends 
on  the  town  council  to  have  Servetus  thrown  into  prison. 
He  then  ordered  one  of  his  servants  to  appear  as 
accuser,  and  spenc  the  rest  of  the  Sunday  in  preparing  a 
detailed  indictment  of  forty  counts,  whic^  Servetus  was  to 
answer  on  the  Monday,  prior  to  his  examination  before 
the  council  on  the  following  day.  He  was  accused  of 
having,  by  his  writings,  promulgated  the  most  pestilent 
heresies  ''against  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the 
Eternal  Generation,  the  Incarnation,  the  Divine  Nature, 
and  In^t  Baptism."  The  magiHtrates  of  Geneva  sent 
rotind  to  the  authorities  of  all  the  Swiss  cantons  to  collect 
their  opinions  on  the  case,  and  their  answers  arrived  on 
October  23rd.  Servetus  had  spent  the  whole  of  the 
intervening  time  in  prison,  in  want  of  the  commonest 
neoeesariee  of  life,  and  had  been  examined  eight  times 
before  the  council.  On  the  26tli,  he  was  condemned  to 
be  burnt  alive.  The  sentence  ¥ra8  entirely  unexpected, 
and  his  nerves  gave  way  under  the  shock.  He  broke 
down  and  sobbed  aloud,  and,  says  Calvin,  who  was  present, 
'*  in  short,  he  behaved  like  one  possessed,  and  at  last 
cried  aloud,  in  Spanish,  smiting  on  his  breast,  '  Mercy, 
O  God  !  be  merciful  to  me  I Yet  he  never  lost  his  head 
so  far  as  to  deny  anything  he  had  said  or  written,  in  the 
hope  of  saving  his  life.  If  I  have  erred  in  anything," 
he  said  to  his  judges,  "it  was  in  ignorance ;  for  I  believe 
what  I  have  written  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  Bible." 
And,  indeed,  this  had  been  his  constantly  expressed  con- 
viction from  the  first.  He  earnestly  requested  that  he 
might  be  beheaded  and  not  bamt,  "that  the  intolerable 


pain  might  not  drive  him  to  despair  and  make  him  lose 
nis  sou^"  i.e.  deny  his  convictions.  With  regard  to 
these  he  remained  firm  to  the  end.  He  asked  to  see 
Calvin,  in  the  hope  that,  though  they^  could  not  agree, 
tiiey  might  part  friends ;  but  Calvin,  finding  he  would 
not  retract,  refused  to  listen  to  him.  He  was  led  out  to 
die  on  Friday,  October  27th.  Farel  and  other  ministers 
walked  with  him  on  the  way  to  the  stake,  to  make  a 
last  attempt  at  persuasion.  He  only  answered  "  that 
he  died  innocent,  but  a^ed  Grod's  pardon  for  his 
accusers."  This  so  aroused  Farel's  indignation  that  he 
said  "  if  Servetus  continued  to  speak  in  this  manner, 
he  would  leave  him  to  the  judgment  of  God  and 
accompany  him  no  further."  Thenceforth  Servetus  was 
silent,  except  when  he  lifted  his  voice  in  prayer  for 
foigiveness  for  "his  mistakes,  his  ignorance,  and  his 
sins, "  and  silently  he  died.  The  pile  was  formed  of  grecoi 
wood,  and  the  agony  lasted  half  an  hour.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  religious  intolerance  that 
Calvin  found  a  new  offence  in  his  silence. 

We  have  the  opinions  of  many  eminent  men  among 
the  Reformers  on  Servetnis's  execution.  Most  of  them 
were  favourable — we  need  only  name  Melanchthon,  Beza, 
Farel,  and  Bullinger.  On  the  other  hand,  adverse 
opinions  were  not  wanting.  The  chief  of  them  came  from 
the  Baptists,  who  had  themselves  known  the  bitterness 
of  persecution.  The  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches 
on  the  Continent  had  not  as  yet  tasted  of  this  cup-— St. 
BarUiolomew  was  yet  in  the  future — nay,  they  enjoyed 
not  only  protection  but  power  as  State  Churches— the 
former  in  Saxony,  the  latter  in  Switzerland. 

For  Calvin,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  under- 
stood by  him  (and  in  no  other  f  orm)^  was  the  comer-stone 
of  Christianity,  and  from  lus  point  of  view  (granting, 
of  course,  that  any  human  beings  are  the  appointed 
guardijjis  of  truth,  and  that  erroneous  opinion  can 
really  be  destroyed  by  force,)  he  was  quite  right  in  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  Servetus's  teaching  by  effectually 
removing  the  teacher.  "  Let  us,"  says  Pzofessor  Scheffiar 
in  conclusion,  "while  honouring  Servetus,  who  laid  down 
his  life  rather  than  forsake  his  faith,  not  refuse  jo^ioe 
to  Calvin,  by  not  attributing  to  him  any  ignoble  motives 
which  we  cannot  prove,  by  respect  for  his  steadfastness 
of  purpose,  but  above  all  by  pitying  him."  It  was  the 
reputation  of  Calvin,  not  of  Servetus,  that  was  blackened 
by  the  smoke  of  that  green- wood  fire  in  the  execution 
place  of  Geneva. 


LORD  COLERIDGE  AND  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

Ik  quoting  from  General  Badeau*s  article  in  the 
CogmopolUan  last  month,  on  the  Baccarat  Trial,  I  spoke 
of  his  "  curiously  perverse  comments  on  Lord  Coleridge's 
summing  up."  I  nave  received  the  following  letter  from 
Lord  Coleridge's  private  secretary : — 

Dear  Sir.— I  have  been  requested  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
to  write  to  you  and  say  that  his  attention  has  been  called  to 
an  article  in  the  ComapolUant  quoted  in  your  Revibw, 
signed  by  General  Adam  Badeau,  on  ^  Gambling  in  High 
Life,**  in  which,  discussing  the  recent  Baccarat  Case,  the 
following  statement  occurs  : — Lord  Coleridge  had  the 
honour  of  entertaining  His  Royal  Highness  at  luncheon  day 
after  day  during  the  trial."  I  am  desired  to  inform  you  that 
there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  this  statement ;  it  is 
absolutely  untrue.  The  Chief  Justice  is  unaware  whether 
any  one  entertained  the  Prince  at  luncheon ;  most  certainly 
the  Chief  Justice  did  not;  and  but  for  his  experience  in  such 
statements,  the  ignorance  displayed  in  it  would  be  aa 
surprising  to  him  as  its  utter  untruth. 

I  remain.  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

GlL^EBT  COLERnWB 
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HOW  CONSUMPTION  IS  SPREAD. 

A  PLBA  FOR  THB  SPITTOON.    BY  PROF.  TYNDALL. 

In  the  Fortniffhtly  for  September  Professor  Tyndall 
has  a  very  interesting  and  important  article  on  the 
"  Origin,  Propagation,  and  Prevention  of  Phthisis."  It  is 
a  condensed  account  of  the  result  of  the  discoveries  of 
Dr.  Ck>met,  a  colleague  of  Dr.  Koch  at  the  Imperial 
Sanitary  Institute  at  Berlin.  What  Dr.  Comet  has  dis- 
covered practically  amounts  to  this,  that  the  tubercle 
bacilli  or  the  infective  matter  of  consumption  is  almost 
entirely  propagated  by  the  conversion  of  the  sputum  of  con- 
sumptive patientsinto  dust,  which  is  afterwards  breathed  by 
the  pecJple.  Hence  the  true  way  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
consumption  is  to  induce  all  consumptive  ptftients  to  use 
a  spittoon  and  never  to  expectorate  at  large. 

DEATH  IN  DUST. 

Dr.  Comet  found  that  the  consumptive  germ  retained 
its  virulence  for  at  least  six  months.  The  dust  of  the 
room  in  which  a  consumptive  patient  has  Uved  contain 
the  seeds  of  the  disease  which  when  taken  into  the 
lungs  of  a  healthy  man  may  produce  consump- 
tion. The  real  cause  of  consumption  running  in 
families  is  not  because  it  is  inherited,  but  because  there  is 
family  infection  due  to  the  breathing  of  the  dust  of 
the  dried  expectoration  of  the  consumptive  patient. 
In  the  room  in  which  a  consumptive  patient  has  lived 
who  has  not  used  a  spittoon,  the  walls  and  all  the  fur- 
niture are  covered  with  virulent  bacilU,  whereas  the  dust  in 
rooms  where  the  spittoon  is  constantly  used  is  absolutely 
free  from  the  deadly  germ. 

THE  LAW  OF  THB  SPITTOON. 

The  first  law,  therefore,  which  must  be  laid  down  for 
consumptive  patients  is,  never  use  a  pocket-handkerchief 
and  never  spit  on  the  floor,  and  always  and  everywhere  . 
use  a  proper  spittoon.  Dr.  Cornet  would  have  spittoons 
in  all  offices,  workshops,  all  public  buildings,  corridors, 
and  staircases.  In  fact,  to  read  Dr.  Cornet's  suggestions 
we  seem  to  be  withui  measurable  distance  of  the  time 
when  if  a  consumptive  patient  is  found  spitting  upon 
the  floor  or  into  his  handkerchief,  he  will  promptly  bd 
sent  to  a  gaol  or  hospital  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
two  months. 

THE  MASSACRE  OF  NUBSES. 

Prof.  Tyndall  gives  some  very  remarkable  figures  as  to 
the  mortality  of  nurses  in  Germany  as  the  result  of  their 
liability  to  tuberculosis.  More  than  one  half  the  deaths 
of  CathoUc  nurses  in  thirty-eight  Gjerman  hospitals  were 
due  to  this  disease.  Nursing  is  one  of  the  deadUest 
occupations  known  to  man,  or  rather  to  womanj;  a 
healthy  girl  of  seventeen  devoting  herself  to  hos- 
pital nursing  dies  on  an  average  twenty-one  and  a 
half  years  sooner  than  a  girl  of  the  same  age  in  the 
general  population.  A  woman  of  twenty-four  will  li?e 
twenty-two  years  longer  in  the  outside  population  than 
what  she  would  do  if  she  were  a  nurse  in  a  hospital. 
This  extreme  mortahty,  Dr.  Comet  thinks,  might  be  re- 
duced by  the  rigorous  use  of  the  spittoon. 

HOW  CONSUMPTION  IS  SPREAD. 

The  following  is  Prof.  Tyndall's  summary  of  the 
German  investi^tor*s  conclusions : — 

It  is  universally  recognised  that  tuberculosis  is  caused  by 
tubercle  bacilli,  which  reach  the  lungs  through  the  inhala- 
tion of  air  in  which  the  bacilli  are  diffused.  They  come 
almost  exclusively  from  the  dried  sputum  of  consumptive 
persons.  The  moist  sputum,  as  also  the  expired  breath  of  the 
consumptive  patient,  is,  for  this  mode  of  infection,  without 
danger.  If  we  can  prevent  the  drying  of  the  expectorated 
matter,  we  prevent  in  the  same  degree  the  possibility  of  infec- 
tion.  It  is  not,  however,  sufficient  to  place  a  spittoon  at  the 


disposal  of  the  patient.  The  strictest  surveillance  must  be 
exercised  by  both  physicians  and  attendants  to  enforce  the 
proper  use  of  the  spittoon,  and  to  prevent  the  reckless  dis- 
posal of  the  infective  phlegm.  Spitting  on  the  floor  or  into 
pocket-handkerchiefs  is  the  main  source  of  peril.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  soiling  of  the  bed  clothes  and  the  wiping 
of  the  patient's  mouth.  The  handkerchiefs  used  for  this  pur- 
pose must  be  handled  with  care,  and  boiled  without  delay. 
Various  other  Sources  of  danger,  kissing  among  them,  wUl 
occur  to  the  physician.  A  phthisical  mother,  by  kissing  her 
healthy  child,  may  seal  its  doom.  Notices,  impressing  on 
the  patients  the  danger  of  not  attending  to  the  precautions 
laid  down  in  the  hospital,  ought  to  be  posted  up  in  every 
sick-room,  while  all  wilful  infringement  of  the  rules  ought  to 
be  sternly  punished.  Thus  may  the  terrible  mortality  of 
hospital  nurses  be  diminished,  if  not  abolished,  the  wards 
where  they  are  occupied  being  rendered  as  salubrious  as  those 
surgical  wards  in  which  no  bacilli  could  be  found. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  HEART  OF  MONTROSE. 

Sir  M.  £.  Grant  Duff,  in  his  paper  in  the  Contemporarv 
Beview  for  September,  entitled  A  Month  in  Southern 
India,"  tells  a  curious  story  of  the  "Heart  of  Mon- 
trose," being  tempted  thereto  by  the  finding  of  a  golden 
coin  in  the  Madura  district  of  the  Indian  Empire,  which 
Claudius,  the  Roman  Emperor,  struck  to  conmiemorate 
his  conquest  of  Britain.  This  is  the  story  of  the  "  Heart 
of  Montrose  " : — 

After  the  execution  of  the  ^eat  Marquis  Oi.  Montrose,  his 
heart  was  rescued  and  brought  to  his  connection,  Lady 
Napier,  who  had  it  enclosed  in  a  gold  box,  said  to  have  been 
given  by  a  Doge  of  Venice  to  the  Napier  who  invented  loga- 
rithms. This  again  was  placed  in  a  steel  case  which  was 
kept  in  a  silver  urn.  Of  the  silver  urn  history  makes  no  more 
mention ;  but  the  steel  case  and  the  gold  box  containing  the 
heart  were  sent  by  Lady  Napier  to  the  second  Marquis  of 
Montrose,  who  was  then  in  Holland.  There  they  disappeared 
but  came  later  into  the  possession  of  the  fifth  Lord 
Napier,  who  gave  them  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  John- 
ston, the  wife  of  a  Madras  civil  servant.  She, 
her  husband,  and  a  child,  who  afterwards  became  Sir 
Alexander  Johnston,  were  on  board  an  Indiaman  when  it 
was  attacked  oflE  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  by  a  frigate  belong- 
ing to  the  squadron  of  Suffren.  Mrs.  Johnston  insisted  on 
remaining  upon  deck  along  with  her  husband,  who,  though  a 
civilian,  was  fighting  four  guns  there.  She  had  in  her  hand 
a  bag,  containing  some  of  her  most  precious  possessions, 
including  the  heart.  The  bag  was  carried  away  by  a  splinter, 
and  dashed  on  the  deck  with  so  much  violence  that  the  deli- 
cate gold-box  was  broken,  though  its  steel  case  resisted  the 
shock. 

The  Indiaman  havilig  made  a  stout  resistance,  the  frigate 
was  called  off,  and  the  Johnstons  pursued  their  way  to  India. 
A  goldsmith  at  Madura  made  a  box,  as  like  the  broken  one 
as  possible.  This  was  placed  in  the  steel  case,  and  the  whole 
enclosed  in  a  silver  urn,  having  upon  it  in  Tamil  and  Telugu 
a  brief  abstract  of  the  story  of  Montrose.  The  urn  stood 
long  on  an  ebony  table  in  Mr.  Johnston's  house  known  as 
the  Tunkum,  at  Madura ;  thence  it  was  stolen,  and  bought 
from  the  thieves  by  a  Polygar  of  those  parts,  who  had  no 
idea  when  it  came.  Mr.  Johnston's  son,  afterwards  Sir  Alexan- 
der, went  to  stay  with  this  man,  became  a  great  favourite 
of  his,  and  told,  him  that  the  urn  had  been  stolen  from  his 
mother.  The  Polygar  gave  him  the  precious  relic,  and  it 
returned  with  the  family  to  Europe.  They  found  themselves 
on  their  way  to  England  at  Calais  in  1792.  At  that  time  no 
bullion  was  allowed  to  be  exported  from  France.  The  urn 
with  its  contents  was  left  in  charge  of  an  Englishwoman 
until  that  tyranny  was  overpast.  She  died,  and  the  heart  of 
Montrose  has  never  again  been  heard  of.  There  were  some 
curious  and  pathetic  circumstances  connected  with  the  end 
of  the  Polygar ;  these,  with  the  story  which  I  have  recounted, 
Sir  Walter  Scott  intended  to  have  worked  up  into  a  novel. 
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THE  COKQUEST  OF  UFE. 


BT  INOBBASniO  THE  PBODXJCfnOH  OF  FLAOTS. 

Thb  ^  CQnqoMt  of  Liie"  ifl  a  proposal  formulated  by 
H  Emile  Gantier  in  the  NowsdU  Berne  to  approach  the 
problem  of  the  always  increasing  consumption  of  food 
from  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale  to  that  chosen  by 
Malthos,  He  does  not  daim  originality  for  his  points 
of  view,  he  assimilates  only  the  discoveries  and  theories 
of  some  of  his  predecessors.  Here  is  the  problem  as 
stated  by  the  Malthusian  School: — 

When  population  is  not  arrested  by  any  obstacle  it  donbles 
itself  in  twenty-flve  years,  and  increases  by  geometrical 
progression  thns :  1.  2,  4,  8,  16.  32,  64,  128.  266,  etc. 

MeaDS  of  subsistence,  on  the  contrary,  under  the  most 
faTourable  circumstances  can  only  increase  by  arithmetical 
progression  thus  :  1,  2,  3.  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  9,  etc. 

In  other  words,  consumption  grows  quicker  than  pro- 
duction. M.  Gautier  does  not  deny  the  first  part  of  the 
statement.  It  is  with  the  second  that  he  quarrels.  It  is 
a  mistake,  he  asserts,  to  suppose  that  the  last  word  has 
been  heard  upon  production,  and  that  society  is  right  to 
devote  itself  to  a  consideration  of  how  to  bring  con- 
sumption down  to  a  level  with  production.  We  have 
been  fighting  with  the  wrong  end  of  the  stick,  imd  the 
real  object  of  consideration  is  how  to  bring  production 
up  to  consumption.  He  has  no  doubt  that  it  can  be 
.  done- 

THE  FABRICATION  OF  PLAITEB. 

We  can  make  everything  else,  but  we  have  allowed 
ourselves  to  imagine  that  we  cannot  make  and 
fruit.  Here  is  our  primary  mistake.  We  have 
not  given  a  sufficiently  intelligent  attention  to 
agriculture.  What  is  needed  for  any  ordmary  m- 
dustryP  Raw  material,  intelligence,  and  labour.  With 
these  we  have  the  habit  of  sayinff  that  anything  may  be 
mada  Yet  regard  the  process  a  littie  more  closely.  The 
most  that  manufacturing  industry  can  do  is  to  transform; 
that  is,  out  of  one  material  into  another.  Agriculture 
multiplies.  One  match-box  will  not  produce  two.  One 
grain  of  wheat  will  produce  many.  But  the  days  of  miracles 
are  passed.  Nothing,  therefore,  is  made  out  of  nothing. 
Wheat  making  is  no  less  transformation  than  match-box 
making.  Here  again  raw  material  and  labour  are 
required. 

THE  RAW  MATERIAL  OF  ALL  PLANTS. 

M.  Gautier  deab  first  with  the  raw  material  of  plants. 
It  appears  that  the  result  of  chemical  analysis  has  been 
to  prove  that 

In  the  essential  composition  of  aU  vegetation,  without  ex- 
ception, of  Uchens,  seaweeds,  and  moMes.  of,  ^^^^^W*  f ^/"^ 
and  giant  trees,  of  the  mushroom  as  of  the  olive,  of  the  bee^ 
root  as  of  the  haricot,  of  rye  as  of  clover,  of  the  potato  and 
the  heUotrope.  there  are  comprised,  not,  as  we  might  have 
imagined,  millions  of  different  elements,  but  simply  fourteen 
substances — not  one  more  and  not  one  less. 

These  fourteen  original  substances  are  to  plants  as  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  are  to  Uterature.  By  their  mfimte 
variety  of  combination  the  infirit^i  of  plant  Me  is  pro- 
duced. They  subdivide  themse^  /as  >jto  the  two  categories 
of  orffanic  and  mineral  elements,  and  '>e  completed  list 
is  as  follows : —  ^  ,  ^ 

First.  Ox^oiio  Blements:  Carboii,  nydrog«n,  oxygen, 

andasote. 


Second.  Mineral  elements :  Phosphoric  acid,  sulphur, 
chlorate,  siHca,  iron,  magnesia,  manganese,  lime,  soda, 
potash. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  RB-OOHBIKATIOK — 

The  first  four  are  called  organic  because  they  are 
found  in  Hving  creatures;  the  other  ten  are  mineral 
because  they  are  found  in  the  mineral  husk  of  the  globe. 
You  may  do  what  you  will  with  any  nlant :  "  bum  it, 

End  it,-chop  it  small,  boil  it,  distil  it,  let  it  rot,"  never 
any  process  can  you  find  anything  more  in  it  than 
le  four  organic  and  ten  mineral  elements.  These 
&cts  once  fully  taken  in,  the  first  step  in  the  desired 
course  of  instruction  has  been  taken.  We  know,  at 
least,  what*  is  Uie  raw  material  needed  for  every 
plant.  The  next  question  is,  how  to  procure  them? 
With  regard  to  nmety- seven  hundredths,  we  need 
give  ourselves  no  trouble.  They  are  everywhere 
present  in  the  earth,  air,  and  water,  which  nature 
supplies.  The  remaining  three  hundredths  may  have 
to  be  artificially  given.  These  three  are  made  up  in 
part  of  one  organic  element  and  three  mineral  ele- 
ments which  are  not  invariably  present.  They  are :  azote, 
lime,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid.  Give  the  soil  enough 
of  these  and  it  will  "  never  be  weary  of  producing," 

— TO  BE  SOLVED  BY  SCIENCE — 

M.  Gautier  works  out  his  proposition  with  detail  and 
in  figures  which  limtation  of  space  renders  it  impossible 
to  reproduce.  But  amongst  the  figures  none  are  more 
interesting  thantiiiose  relating  to  the  labour  which  is  to 
be  employed  in  converting  the  collected  raw  material  into 
food.  He  quotes  them  from  his  prophet,  M.  Geor^res 
Ville.  First,  the  mind  must  be  cleared  of  the  notion 
tiiat  the  labour  is  to  be  supplied  bv  men.  The  part  of 
the  workman  is  simply  to  prepare  tne  soil  and  the  seed, 
as  in  many  industries  his  past  is  merely  to  feed  a  machine 
with  its  material. 

— AND  EXECUTED  BT  THE  BUN. 

In  agriculture  the  machine  is  the  plant  itself,  the 
energy  which  works  it  is  the  sun.  In  order  to  appreciate 
the  force  of  this  working  energy — 

take  a  conical  mirror,  in  the  centre  of  which  you  have 
placed  a  little  boiler  conmiunicating  with  a  steam  engine. 
If  the  sky  is  bright  the  solar  rays  collected  in  the  mirror  wiU 
heat  the  boiler  and  cause  the  water  to  boil  and  set  the 
machine  in  motion.  Here  the  sun  furnishes  the  heat  of 
which  the  mirror  concentrates  the  effect,  and  which  the 
boiler  utilises.   Light  is  transformed  into  mechanical  labour 

Substitute  a  plant  for  the  mirror  and  the  process  is 
reversed;  the  plant  absorbs  the  working  energy  of  which 
the  existence  was  demonstrated  by  the  mirror.  Under 
its  influence  dead  chemical  substances  become  wheat  or 
apples,  as  the  case  may  be.  All  that  human  intelligence 
has  to  do  is  to  supply  the  raw  material  in  due  succession. 
What  is  the  amount  of  working  energy  given  by  the  sun 
in  ordinary  bright  weather  to  realise  one  harvest? 

8)000  days  of  steam  horse  power  per  hectare,  which  is 
equivalent  to  40,000  days  of  men's  tabour."  Thus  upon 
fourteen  millions  of  hectares,  which  represents  a  quarter 
the  surface  of  France,  a  mechanical  force  equal  to  the 
labour  of  560  milliards  of  men,  or  five  times  the  entire 
human  race,  is  every  year  available.  But,  for  the  want  of 
the  human  intelligence  to  supply  all  the  raw  material 
which  is  required,  this  immense  force  is  in  great  parts 
allowed  to  go  to  waste.  The  article  is  not  intended  as 
an  advertisement  of  chemical  manures,  but  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  read  it  without  a  desire  to  set  to  work  at  once 
upon  the  earth  and  see  what  an  intelligent  system  of 
artificial  feeding  would  produce. 
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WHY  NOT  NATIONALISE  THE  CATHEDRALS? 

A  SOCIALISiT  journalist's  IDEAL. 

Mr.  Massingham,  in  the  GoiUemporary  for  September, 
puts  in  a  plea  for  what  he  calls  the  Nationahsation  of 
the  Cathedrals."  He  points  out,  truly  enough,  that  Di&- 
estabhshment  has,  for  the  present,  somewhat  lost  ground. 

THE  DECADENCE  OP  THE  CHURCH. 

Disestablishment  as  a  party  watchword  has  largely  lost  its 
magic,  and  if  the  Church  had  within  her  the  seeds  of  a 
genuinely  recuperative  movement^  she  might  safely  have 
been  given  another  half-century's  life.  But  this  is  precisely 
what  she  will  not  and  cannot  show,  not  so  much  through  any 
inherent  vice  of  her  own,  as  because  the  stream  of  modem 
tendency  is  more  and  more  bent  to  sweep  all  fertilising  in- 
fluences from  her  ancient  walls.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  at  all 
events,  the  Church  had  a  monopoly  of  culture,  and  a  direct- 
ing hand  in  all  the  progressive  movements  of  the  times, 
pcmtical,  social,  intellectiuil. 

To-day  the  teaching  of  the  chief  branches  of  modem 
learning,  civil  law,  moral  philosophy,  chemistry,  astronomy, 
anatomy,  modern  history,  botany,  biology,  and  natural 
history,  which  in  1843  was  the  absolute  monopoly  of  the 
Church,  is  entirely  confined  to  laymen.  To  take  one  g^^eat 
subject,  I  may  mention  that  in  all  England  and  Wales  there 
are  fourteen  professors  of  history  attached  to  the  Univer- 
sities of  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  London,  and  the  various 
University  Colleges.  Only  two  of  these — viz ,  Professor 
Boase  and  Professor  Bright — are  clergymen.  Here, 
then,  is  signal  proof  tl^t  the  Establishment  has 
long  ago  ceased  to  control  the  springs  of  national 
culture.  It  is  not  simply  that  the  Anselms,  &e  Beckets,  and 
the  Butlers  have  gone  and  left  no  successors.  The  Church  has 
largely  lost  her  able  administrators,  her  scholars,  and  her 
thinkers,  as  well  has  her  statesmen,  her  poets,  her  saints,  and 
her  heroes. 

HOW  TO  MEND  MATTERS. 

By  way  of  helping  the  Church  back  to  its  old  position, 
he  suggests  that  the  evil  of  an  illiterate  clergy  in  posses- 
sion of  the  sinecures  of  the  Church  is  to  be  remedied,  not 
by  relaxing,  but  by  modif3dng  the  control  of  the  State. 
He  calculates  that  the  deans  of  the  cathedrals  have  an 
income  of  £35,000  a  year,  and  the  canons  £77,000, 
makinfi:  a  total  of  over  £100,000  a  year,  which  is  available 
for  utmsation  in  other  directions.    He  says : — 

Why  then  should  not  the  nation  be  restored  to  its  share  in 
the  rich  endowments  of  leisure  which  the  Church  has  accu- 
mulated, and  which  she  cannot  wisely  use  7  In  other  words, 
why  should  we  not  have  laymen  deans  at  Norwich  or 
Canterbury,  as  well  as  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Colleges,  and 
laymen  canons  of  distinction  in  literature,  in  art,  in  science, 
in  travel,  and  in  philosophy,  to  fill  the  places  of  the 
University  passmen  who  now  crowd  our  cathedwd  stalls. 

Historically  the  change  would  not  be  in  any  way  an  abrupt 
departure ;  it  would  rather  be  a  reversion  to  older  usage,  as 
well  as  a  distinct  revival  of  the  earlier  notion  of  the  Church 
as  a  meeting-place  and  centre  of  local  and  secular  business. 
Indeed,  a  fairly  long  list  might  be  made  of  laymen  who  have 
actually  been  deans  and  canons  of  cathedral  churches  in 
England  and  Ireland  during  the  last  300  years. 

CANON  BUCKLE  OP  WESTMINSTER  AND  *' THE  TIMES." 

It  is  surely  not  extravagant  to  forecast  the  time  when  a 
Huxley,  a  Tyndall,  a  Tennyson,  a  Stainer,  a  Sullivan,  or  a 
Lecky  would  be  deemed  not  unworthy  occupants  of  a  stall 
or  a  deanery.  A  canonry  of  Westminster  might  even  be 
attached  to  the  blue-ribbon  of  journalism,  the  editorship  of 
the  Ti7fi€s,  as  well  as  to  the  passman  from  Oxford,  the  fussy 
partisan,  or  the  obscure  writer  of  half  a  dozen  sermons 
which  nobody  reads.  If  this  plan  to  revive  our  cathedrals 
be  carried  out,  no  revolutionary  change  need  at  once  be 
contemplated  in  the  ritual  or  doctrine  of  the  Church.  The 
services  might  go  on  as  before,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  minor  canons.  As  for  the  duties  now 
attaching    to    the    deans    and    canons,    they  might 


very  well  be  discharged  by  laymen— including  the  preaching 
of  sermons.  The  late  Mr.  T.  H.  Green,  layman  as  he  was, 
successfully  asserted  his  right  to  preach  at  Oxford,  and  his 
sermons  are  rich  contributions  to  latter-day  theology.  "\Vhat 
cathedral  would  not  have  been  dignified  by  the  presence  in 
its  pulpit  of  the  great  Dr.  Martineau,  of  Carlyle,  of  Faraday, 
of  Darwin,  or  of  Mr.  Gladstone?  The  cathedral,  which 
is  to-day  a  school  of  music,  might  also  become  a 
school  of  art,  of  architecture,  and  science.  Its  walls, 
adorned  with  examples  of  local  schools  of  painting  and  natural 
curiosities,  would  hold  within  them  the  elements  of  the  new 
life  as  well  as  the  solemn  memorials  of  the  past.  Local  energies 
would  revive,  the  tone  of  the  local  newspaper  would  be  im- 
proved, and  the  sluggish  atmosphere  of  the  cathedral  city  would 
be  quickened  with  a  new  breath.  '*  I  have  often  fancied,"  wrote 
Kingsley  to  Maurice,  •  I  should  like  to  isee  the  great  useless 
naves  and  aisles  of  our  cathedrals  turned  into  museums  and 
winter  gardetis,  where  the  people  might  take  their  Sunday 
walks,  and  yet  attend  service.*'  The  time  is  surely  coming 
when  the  effective  nationalisation  of  cathedrals  will  be  seen 
to  be  necessary  to  the  organisation  of  the  democracy,  and  - 
a  valuable  aid  to  the  enrichment  of  its  provincial  life. 

WAS  LORD  BEACONSFIELD  THE  SUN? 

A  BURLESQUE  ON  THE  SUN-MYTH  THEORY. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  September  Mr.  J.  A. 
Farrer  has  a  humorous  paper,  which  parodies  the  favourite 
methods  of  the  advocates  of  the  sun-m3rth  theory  by 
putting  into  the  mouth  of  a  philosophic  historian  of  the 
year  3,000  a.d.  an  elaborate  demonstration  that  no 
such  person  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  existed,  and  that,  in 
reality,  the  so-called  Beaconsfield  was  a  mythical  per« 
sonage,  whose  adventures  were  a  dramatic  representa* 
tion  of  the  course  of  the  sun  through  the  heavens. 
In  the  first  place,  he  points  out  that  the  nam» 
gives  a  clue  to  the  solar  origin  of* the  story,  for  what 
beacon  that  was  ever  set  in  a  field  but  refers  obviously 
to  the  great  solar  beacon  that  moves  majestically 
across  the  azure  fields  of  space  ?  Beaconsfield,  in  the  m3rth, 
is  always  represented  as  having  been  a  Jew  and  not  an 
Englishman.  That  is  a  popular  way  of  alluding  to  his 
rising  in  the  east  with  the  morning  sun.  Like  the  sun  he  rose 
in  obsoiuity  in  mist  clouds,  and  nis  progress  went  on  to 
glory  and  splendour.  Even  the  fact  liiat  he  is  said  to 
have  entered  Parliament  for  Aylesbury,  the  centre  of  a 
great  cheese-making  district,  seems  to  cover  an  occult  allu- 
sion to  the  solar  origin  of  the  myth,  for  what  is  cheese  but  a 
round  object  like  the  wheel  of  the  sun  turned  by  Buddha  ? 
— in  other  words,  it  is  an  allusion  to  the  real  source  of  the 
Beaconsfield  myth.  As  in  all  the  solar  myths  the  sun  has 
his  great  antagonist  in  the  cloud-demon,  whose  darkness 
occasionally  obscures  the  efifulgence  of  his  rays,  so 
Beaconsfield  is  represented  as  being  constantly  opposed 
by  Gladstone.  Gladstone  is  clearly  mythical.  Even  if  we 
pass  over  the  obvious  allusion  to  the  soft  splash  of  the 
rain-cloud  in  the  legends  of  his  persuading  eloquence, 
the  clearest  proof  is  afforded  us  of  his  r^  character 
in  the  fables  about  his  felling  trees  with  a  gleaming 
axe.  Obviously  the  swift  flashing  steel  of  the  axe-head  is 
a  hapoy  ^{rmbol  of  the  bright  lightning  which  flashes  from 
the  cloud.  The  Russo-Tfinrkisn  war  is  only  a  version 
of  that  ever-absorbing  story  of  the  contest  between 
light  and  darkness.  As  the  sun  sets  in  the  west,  so 
Beaconsfield  dies  at  the  end  of  his  career ;  and  as  the 
stars  come  out  in  the  twilight,  so  we  have  the  so-called 
Primrose  League,  which  arises  on  his  grave.  The  prim- 
rose, whose  colour  resembles  the  hazy  iSngUsh  sun, 
has  five  petals,  as  there  are  five  vowels  in  the  name 
Beaconsfield,  and  five  primary  gases  in  the  composition 
of  the  sun.  All  this  is  very  clever  fooling,  and  not  one 
whit  more  far-fetched  than  many  of  the  favourite  demon- 
strations of  the  fanatics  of  the  solar  myth. 
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THE  WELL-BRED  WOMEN  OF  JAPAN. 

The  general  impression  with  regard  to  the  well-bred 
Japanese  woman  is  that  she  does  not  exist.  The  Euro- 
pean traveller's  ideal  has  been  formed  in  the  tesrhouse  and 
other  places  of  public  resort,  and  the  impression  has  been 
more  sympathetic  than  respectful.  M.  Tinseau  intro- 
duces his  readers,  with  some  unnecessary  apology,  into 
the  more  sacred  precincts  of  the  Tokian  home. 

EARLY  EDUCATION. 

The  age  at  which  the  little  Japanese  girl's  education 
begins  is  about  the  same  as  our  own.  At  about  six  or 
seven  years  of  age  she  passes  from  the  hands  of  servants 
to  the  care  of  a  governess,  who  does  not  teach  much 
herself,  but  whose  business  it  is  to  conduct  her 
charge  to  classes  where  she  must,  if  possible,  be 
made  to  learn.  The  schools  are  usually  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Government,  and  education 
is  conducted  on  a  strictly  scientific  graduated  prin- 
ciple. Quite  young  children  are  taught  a  good  deal 
in  the  open  air,  and  their  course  of  instruction 
resembles  that  of  the  Kindergarten  of  the  West.  They 
learn  to  sing  childish  songs,  to  use  their  fingers  in 
making  little  objects  of  folded  paper,  etc ,  and  from  the 
beginmng  to  appreciate  flowers  and  plants.  They  also 
learn  by  degrees  to  read  and  write  and  to  recite  fables. 
To  this  extent  the  course  of  public  instruction  is  the 
same  for  rich  and  poor.  At  home  the  governess  never 
leaves  her  pupil*s  side.  The  little  girl's  foSl,  dress,  health, 
and  deportment  aro  all  the  objects  of  her  care.  She 
also  watches  over  the  preparation  of  lessons,  and  is 
appreciated  by  the  parents  of  her  charge  in  proportion 
to  the  place  taken  oy  the  child  in  public  classes.  The 
amount  of  private  cramming  to  which  the  system  must 
give  rise  is  painfid  to  reflect  upon,  for  as  the  young  lady 
advances  in  age  and  leaves  the  elementary  school  she 
enters  upon  a  coiurse  which  is  by  no  means  child's  play. 
It  includes  history,  geography,  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  modem  languages— of  which 
French  and  English  are  tne  ones  most  usually  taken  up— - 
music,  painting,  embroidery,  "  all  feminine  occupations," 
national  literature,  and  m  addition  to  all  this  the 
essential  accompHshment  of  writing  in  prose  and  verse. 
Cahgraphy,  which  is  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection, is  taught  in  the  most  advanced  classes.  The 
schools  in  which  this  course  of  study  may  be  pursued  are 
very  various.  The  most  aristocratic  is  that  known  as 
the  School  of  Nobility,  at  Tokio.  This  is  patronised  by 
the  Emperor  and  regularly  visited  by  the  Empress,  but 
establishments  of  a  less  exclusive  description  are  not 
wanting,  and  it  is  estimated  that  altogether  there  are 
about  850,000  girls  imdergoing  instruction  in  Japan. 

BEFORE  AND  AFTER  MARRIAGE. 

The  course  which  has  been  described  is  continued 
usually  into  her  early  teens.  On  the  completion  of  it 
there  is  still  a  further  course,  which  takes  place  at  home. 
The  Japanese  young  lady  must  now  learn  fine  manners, 
the  etiquette  of  society,  and,  above  all,  the  arrangement  of 
flowers.  The  passion  of  the  Japanese  for  flowers  is  well 
known.  The  mistress  of  a  house  who  was  unable  to 
arrange  them  would  be  regarded  as  absolutely  incom- 
petent to  take  her  place  in  the  world;  and  not  only 
must  she  have  the  artistic  sense  of  colour  and  form, 
she  must  be  learned  in  the  deeper  science  of  their 
allegorical  significance.  Flower  language  is  one  of 
the  tongues  in  which  she  must  be  able  to  converse 
Her  previous  education  has  to  some  extent  prepared 


her  for  the  acquisition  of  these  graceful  accomplishments. 
One  year  is  devoted  to  them,  and  before  the  question  of 
her  matrimonial  establishment  is  opened,  one  more  year 
must  be  given  to  the  serious  study  of  housekeeping. 
Upon  this  it  is  felt  that  her  future  happiness  may 
depend.  Throughout  the  whole  there  is  one  supreme 
maxim  upon  which  the  conduct  of  a  well-bred  woman  is 
made  to  turn,  and  this  is  "  obedience."  Life,  the  Japanese 
girl  is  taught,  divides  itself  into  three  stages  of  obe- 
oience.  In  youth  she  is  to  obey  her  father,  in 
marriage  her  husband,  in  widowhood  her  eldest  Eon. 
Hence  preparation  for  life  is  always  preparation  for  ser- 
vice. The  marriage  of  the  Japanese  girl  usually  takes 
place  when  she  is  about  seventeen.  It  is  contrary  to  all 
custom  that  she  should  have  any  voice  in  it.  Once 
married,  she  passes  from  her  father's  household  into  the 
household  of  her  husband,  and  her  period  of  self-abne- 
gation begins.  Her  own  family  is  to  be  henceforth  as 
nothing  to  her. 

i;hb  power  of  the  husbai^d's  relations. 

Her  duty  is  to  charm  the  existence  of  her 
husband  and  to  please  his  relations.  Custom  de- 
mands that  she  shall  always  smile  upon  him,  and 
that  she  shall  carefully  hide  from  him  any  signs  of 
bad  humour,  jealousy,  or  physical  pain.  His  house  must 
also  be  beautifully  kept,  and  especial  care  paid  to  the 
meals.  For  it  is  not  only  the  husband  who  has  to  be 
satisfied.  His  father,  his  mother,  Mb  brothers  and  his 
sisters  must  be  considered,  and  if  their  tastes  are  not 
satisfied  they  have  the  right  not  only  to  complain,  but, 
in  the  case  of  the  parents,  to  demand  a  divorce.  It  is,  in 
fact,  only  when  the  young  lady  is  married  that  the  full 
necessity  for  her  elaborate  education  becomes  apparent. 
She  may  love  her  husband.  M.  Tinseau  asserts  that,  such 
being  the  native  goodness  of  the  Japanese  woman,  she 
invariably  does.  If  so,  the  parents'  power  of  divorce 
becomes  only  the  more  terrible.  A  careful  perusal  of  the 
article  may  be  conscientiously  recommended  to  all  young 
English  wives  who  are  disposed  to  grumble  at  their  lot. 


Portraits  of  Russian  Female  Nihilists.— In  the 

Cosmopolitan  for  September  there  is  an  interesting  paner 
by  Ella  Norraikow,  which  contains  portraits  of  Siophia 
Perovskaya,  Vera  Zassulitch,  and  Sophia  Bardin,  and 
half  a  dozen  other  Nihilist  heroines.  Vera  Zassulitch 
has  the  face  of  a  saint.  The  portraits  afford  an  interesting 
study  in  physiognomy. 

What  it  Costs  to  go  Round  the  World.— The  article 
on  the  great  steamship  lines  of  the  world,  in  Scribner  for 
September,  describes  the  lines  which  serve  the  four  ocean 
thoroughfares,  and  gives  some  interesting  particulars  as 
to  the  cost  of  long  sea  journeys.  There  are  11,000 
steamers  traversing  what  the  writer  calls  the  four  great 
ocean  routes.  The  first  is  that  across  the  Atlantic, 
another  by  Suez  to  India,  China,  and  Australia.  To  go 
round  the  world  that  way  takes  eighty  to  ninety  days, 
and  covers  1^3,000  miles.  The  passage  money  is 
£200,  and  the  traveller  who  wishes  to  go  in 
comfort  and  ease  should  have  another  £200  with  him. 
Another  sea  route  described  is  that  by  which  you  start 
from  San  Francisco,  and  sail  round  the  American  con- 
tinent to  New  York.  The  journey  is  16,600  miles  long, 
it  takes  100  days  to  cover  it,  and  the  fare  is  about  the 
same  as  that  round  the  world,  namely,  £200  for  the 
ticket  and  £200  for  other  expenses.  To  go  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Australia  and  back  round  Cape 
Horn  is  about  25,150  miles,  and  can  be  covered  in  eighty- 
one  days.   The  cost  is  only  £150. 
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THE  FOUNDER  OF  THE  BRAZILIAN  REPUBLIC. 

A  POSITIVIST  REVOLUTIONIST. 

Ths  Nouvtlle  Revue  is  to  be  congratulated  in  having 
secured  from  the  pen  of  M.  Aranjo  the  sketch,  short  as 
it  is,  of  the  founder  of  the  Republic  in  Brazil  while  his 
memory  is  still  fresh  in  the  hearts  of  his  family  and  his 
friends. 

MAOALHAES. 

Benjamin  Constant  Botelho  de  Magalhaes  was  born  in 
1833  in  a  Brazilian  faim  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rio 
Janeiro.  His  father  was  Portuguese,  his  mother  was 
Brazilian.  Both  were  poor.  From  early  youth  their  son 
gave  evidence  of  both  talent  and  energy.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  a  boy,  and  he  entered  the  army  because  it 
was,  on  the  whole,  the  profession  which  was  the  most 
accessible  to  his  limited  choice.  He  entered  the  army 
in  1852,  and  eagerly  seized  the  opportunities  of  instruc- 
tion which  were  offered  by  the  various  military  courses 
and  schools  open  to  the  intelligent  young  soldier.  M. 
Araujo  says  comprehensively  of  this  part  of  his  life : — 

His  studies  were  brilliant,  and  he  took  part  in  all  revolts 
against  all  tyrannies.*' 

HOW  HE  BECAME  A  POSITIVIST. 

While  he  was  yet  a  student  he  eked  out  lus  slender 
resources  by  giving  private  lessons,  and  managed  to 
support  both  himself  and  his  mother.  The  special 
bent  of  his  mind  was  determined  by  coming  one  day 
in  the  course  of  his  mathematical  studies  upon  the 
work  of  Comte  upon  the  Calculus.  From  this  he  was 
led  to  study  the  philosophy  of  the  great  Positivist.  It 
answered  to  his  increased  needs.  He  became  and 
remained  to  the  end  of  his  life  a  Comtist.  From  1863 
to  1865  he  studied  in  the  Astronomical  Observatory 
of  Rio  Janeiro.  In  1868  he  became  a  captain  and  took  a 
brilliant  part  in  the  war  with  Paraguay.  But  he  was 
essentially  a  modem  soldier,  that  is  a  man  over 
whom  science  and  humanity  had  far  more  influence 
than  the  love  of  adventure  and  the  brute  belief 
in  force.  On  leaving  the  theatre  of  war  he  returned 
o  his  scientific  studies,  and  after  an  interlude 
jf  what  strikes  the  European  mind  as  a  strange 
occupation  for  a  soldier,  namely,  presiding  over 
An  institution  for  the  bhnd,  he  obtained  the  professor- 
ship of  mathematics  in  the  Military  College.  It  was  in 
1870,  just  after  the  foundation  of  tiie  thira  French  Re- 
public. Republicanism  was  much  excited  in  Brazil,  and 
feeling  ran  so  high  that  a  portion  of  the  Conservative 
party  objected  to  a  Positivist  holding  any  post  under  the 
Imperial  Government.  Theprofessorship  went  by  competi- 
tion. 

AN  UNCOMPROMISTNO  COUTIST. 

It  was  feared  that  Magalhaes  would  not  be  permitted 
to  compete.  On  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  competition  he 
made  a  public  declaration,  before  the  deciding  jury,  of  his 
Positivist  principles,  and  added  that  if  he  obtained  the 
professorsnip  he  intended  to  use  his  position  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  the  doctrines  in  which  he  believed, 
«  in  so  far  as  they  related  to  the  science  he  professed. 
Further,  he  declared  his  conviction  that  the  social 
outcome  of  Positive  philosophy  would  be  a  re- 
public. He  was  determined  to  live  under  no  false 
colours,  and  desired  to  know  whether  under  these  circum- 
stances it  was  open  to  him  to  compete.  Permission  was 
granted,  and  he  won  the  prize.  It  could  not,  however, 
be  expected  that  such  an  official  would  be  regarded  with 
favourable  eyes  by  the  Ministers  of  Dom  Pedro's  Court. 
He  took  part  in  many  competitions,  won  many  a  first 


place,  but  never  was  again  appointed  to  an  advantageous 
position.  His  promotion  was  barred.  His  scientific 
studies  perhaps  benefited,  and  in  these  years  he  became 
a  recognised  authority  in  the  world  of  mathematics.  He 
also  devoted  himself  more  and  more  to  the  spread  of 
Positivism  throughout  Brazil,  thus  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously preparing  men's  minds  for  the  days  of  action 
which  were  to  come.  Amongst  the  other  scholastic 
achievements  of  this  period  of  his  life  was  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Ecole  Normale  of  Rio  Janeiro,  over 
which  he  presided  up  to  the  moment  of  the  Revolution. 

HOW  HE  MADE  THE  RSVOLXTTION. 

It  was  not  until  the  threatened  Monarchy,  awake  to  the 
dangers  which  invaded  it  on  all  sides,  confided  the  duty 
of  saving  the  dynasty  by  means  of  extreme  measures 
against  KepubUcanism  to  the  Ouro  Preto  Ministry  in  1889, 
that  Magalhaes  became  definitely  a  politician.  The 
parallel  currents  of  action  and  contemplation  which  had 
hitherto  nm  separately  in  his  being  now  joined  their 
forces  and  produced  a  man  capable  of  organising  and 
carrying  out  a  revolution  for  which  he  was  convincea  that 
his  countrymen  were  ready.  He  flung  himself  into  the 
struggle  with  the  same  ability,  force,  and,  above  all 
readmess  for  self-sacrifice  which  had  hitherto  dis-, 
tinguished  his  private  career.  He  org^mised  the  co- 
operation of  army  and  navy,  he  put  himself  in 
touch  with  the  political  leaders  of  the  Republican 
party,  with  the  press,  with  civilian  feeling  generally. 
He  studied,  organised,  and  proposed  the  plan  of  the 
Revolution.  He  did  not  fear  to  support  his  views  by 
public  speech.  On  the  15th  of  November  he  was  at 
General  da  Fonseca's  side  at  the  head  of  the  troops  which 
besieged  the  headquarters  of  the  Monarchic  Government. 
He  harangued  the  people.  So  long  as  there  was  a  danger 
to  run,  or  a  point  still  unconquered,  he  exposed  himself 
without  a  second  thought.  When  the  Revolution  was  an 
accomplished  fact,  and  the  Republic  safely  established,  he 
withdrew.    He  wanted  nothing  for  himself. 

MINISTER  OP  WAR, 

The  people  conferred  upon  him  the  rank  of  Brigadier- 
General,  by  the  same  act  which  raised  General  da  Fonseca 
to  the  post  of  Commander-in-Chief.  He  declined  the 
honour.  Afterwards  he  was  forced  to  accept  it,  with  the 
portfolio  of  Minister  of  War,  and  he  devoted  the  last  year 
of  his  life  to  the  reorganisation  of  the  army,  which  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  light  of  a  bit  of  serious  work  ^et 
waiting  to  be  done.  His  conception  of  the  ri^ht  direction 
of  military  reform  may  be  divined  by  the  introduction 
to  his  report  on  reorganisation,  in  which  he  sketches  the 
ideal  of  the  citizen  soldier  of  the  future,  who  shall  repre- 
sent the  incarnation  of  national  honour  and  shall  be  the 
intelligent  centre  of  "peace,  progress,  and  reform." 
Working  busily  to  the  last  moment,  he  died  of  heart 
disease  on  the  22nd  of  J anuary  of  this  year.  The  honours 
which  he  rejected  in  his  lifetime  as  being  ''entirely  opposed 
to  the  plan  of  conduct which  he  had  traced  for  himself, 
were  heaped  xrgon  him  at  his  death,  and  his  name  goes 
down  to  posterity  respectfully  inscribed  upon  the  records 
of  Congress  as  the  Founder  of  the  Brazilian  Republic. 


The  Cosmopolitan  for  September  proclaims  itself  a 
Woman's  Number,  having  contributions  from  no  one  but 
ladies,  with  the  exception  of  the  writers  of  the  chroniquo 
and  the  critical  article.  The  editor  has  also  introduced 
the  plan  of  givm^  a  small  portrait,  the  size  of  a  postage 
stamp,  with  a  brief  bio^phical  sketch  of  the  wnter,  on 
the  firbt  page  of  each  artide. 
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an  italian  view  of  tolstol 

Thb  study  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Tolstoi  has 

risd  into  Italy,  and  the  well-known  cntic,  6.  Bo^lietti, 
osses  the  sabjeot  with  considerable  ability  m  the 
pages  of  the  Souva  Antclogia^  under  the  somewhat 
forcible  heading,  ''The  Damnation  of  Tolstoi.''  He 
describes  the  doctrines  of  the  greatest  of  living  Russians 
as  they  appear  in  ''  Ma  Religion,'"  "  Ma  Confession,''  and 
the  more  recent  of  his  novels,  as  being  ''a  form  of 
evangeUcal  homanitarianism  which  is  the  natural  reaction 
against  the  depressing  conclusions  of  modern  science  on 
the  value  of  personal  existence  and  man's  destiny  on 
earth.  It  is  a  desperate  effort  to  reconstruct  on  a 
basis  of  faith  the  harmony  of  the  world,  giving  to  life  a 
meaning  which  it  had  lost  through  the  influence  of  pessi- 
mistic philosophy."  In  order  to  imderstand  rightnr  the 
developments  of  his  later  teaching,  it  must  be  remembered 
tiiat  Tolstoi  was  a'pessimist,  not  onl^  in  his  youth,  but  even 
up  to  his  fiftieth  year.  ''  Occupymg  a  prominent  social 
position,  and  gifted  with  unusual  physical  and  intellectual 
qualities,  he  drank  deeply  at  the  fountain  of  life.  He 
possessed  love,  riches,  glory,  and  a  refined  appreciation  of 
the  arts ;  but  everytlu^  was  flavoured  with  the  bitter  sap 
of  soeptidsm.  It  was  not  long  before  he  reaHsed  the 
emptiness  of  such  a  life.  Life,  as  he  understood  it,  and 
as  the  majority  of  men  imderstood  it,  appeared  to  him 
devoid  of  sense.  ...  In  the  end  he  concluded 
with  Schopenhauer  that  life  was  an  unmixed  eviL" 

After  describing  Tolstoi's  conception  of  faith,  his  Italian 
critic  points  out  how  of  necessity  the  Russian  peasant  is 
the  man  predestined  to  incarnate  his  idea  of  a  religious 
renovation. 

The  moujik  has  all  the  qualities  requisite  for  the  task 
— faith,  ignorance,  simple  habits,  resignation,  suffering. 
How  curious  is  the  fate  of  the  Russian  moujik  !  Fifty 
years  ago  Alexander  Herzen,  and  with  him  all  the  Russian 
Hegelians,  presented  the  moujik  to  tiie  world  as  the 
fortunate  hmie  who  was  to  represent  in  himself  the  new 
era  of  the  sociiS  revolution  hertdded  by  HegeL  And  here  is 
Tolstoi  holding  up  thb  same  moujik  as  the  instrument 
of  a  religious  revolution  1  I  do  not  myself  beUeve  that 
the  moujik  will  be  any  more  fortunate  in  tins  new 
mission  assigned  to  him  than  he  was  half  a  century  ago." 

But  how  do  Tolstoi's  doctrines  of  universEd  love  and 
non-resistance  to  evil  lead  him  to  the  gruesome  teachings 
of  the '  Kreutzer  Sonata  1 ' 

'*  After  having  attacked  all  the  other  individual  impulses 
of  mankind  as  causes  of  pain  and  misery,  he  could  not 
make  an  exception  for  love,  the  most  egotistical  of  all  the 
passions.  He  was  obliged  at  all  cost  to  destroy  love  in 
order  to  create  that  mystical  unity  of  the  human  race 
of  which  he  dreamt.  From  sexual  love  there  s{N»nff  up 
the  &mily,  a  group  of  families^the  city,  the  State,  all  of 
which  imply  personal  and  particular  mterests  and  ten- 
dencies, aU  the  thousand  things  whidi  exist  to-day 
before  our  eyes,  and  which  Tolstoi  wi^ies  to  destroy. 
Sexual  love 'must  therefore  be  placed  under  the  ban. 
This  Tolstoi  does  by  taking  his  stand  once  acain  on 
the  Gospel,  and  armed  with  a  verse  from  St.  Matthew 
(v.  28^  declares  matrimony  to  be  mere  adultery  .... 
The '  Kreutser  Sonata '  is  in  facta  violent  and  bitter  tirade 
against  continuous  adultery  under  the  name  of  matri- 
mony. The  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heart 
whum  Tobtm  displays  in  his  moat  successful  books,  and 
his  marvellous  literary  skill,  serve  him  admirably  in  his 
present  task  of  throwing  discredit^  shame,  and  abuse 
at  matrimonial  unions.  These  are  represented  in  the 
'  Sonata '  as  a  succession  of  miseries,  tcmients,  profound 
dissimulations,  and  ferocious  and  implacable  hatreds, 
the  whole  crowned,  be  it  understood,  with  deception 
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and  a  second  adultery  ....  It  is  by  voluntanr 
chastity  that  we  shall  prepare  for  the  end  of  the  world, 
an  end  which  has  been  foretold  by  science  as  well  as  by 
Scripture." 

There  is  much  more  of  his  early  pessimism  in  Lis  latest 
utterances  than  Tolstoi  himself  supposes. 


TEMPERANCE  EDUCATION  IN  AMERICA. 

In  Our  Day  for  August  there  is  a  review  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Hunt's  account  of  temperance  education  in  the  United 
States,  which  contains  some  remarkable  facts. 

All  bat  nine  States  out  of  the  forty-four  in  the  American 
Union  now  make  scientific  temperance  education  compulsory 
in  their  common  schools.  This  great  result  has  been  brought 
about  almost  exclusively  by  the  devoted  labours  of  Mrs. 
Mary  H.  Hunt,  of  Hyde  Park,  Massachusetts,  and  of  her 
assistants  in  the  National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union. 

Ten  years  ago  no  pubhc  school  taught  temperance  in 
the  United  States.  Now  the  accompanying  map,  which 
is  reduced  from  that  published  in  Our  Uay,  affords  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  progress  of  the  movement  in  the 


United  States.  Those  areas  shown  in  black  have  no 
temperance  laws.  The  following  is  an  ax{danation  of  the 

X  The  cross  signifies  that  scientific  temperance  is  a  man- 
datoiy  study  in  public  schools, 

*  The  star  signifies  a  penalty  attached  to  the  enforcing 
clause  of  this  statute  in  the  State  or  territory  to  which  it  is 
affixed. 

t  The  dagger  signifies  that  the  study  is  not  cmly  man- 
datory, but  is  required  of  all  pupils  in  all  schools, 

%  The  double  dagger  signifies  that  the  study  is  required 
of  all  pupils  in  aU  schools,  and  is  to  be  pursued  with  text* 
books  in  the  hands  of  pupils  able  to  read. 

Q  The  parallel  indicates  that  the  study  is  to  be  taught  in 
the  same  manner  and  as  thoroughly  as  other  required 
branches. 

§  The  section  marie  indicates  that  text  books  on  this  topic 
used  in  primaiy  and  intermediate  schools  must  give  one* 
fourth  their  space  to  temperance  matter,  and  those  used 
in  high  schools  not  less  than  twenty  pages. 

Y  The  paragraph  indicates  that  no  teacher  who  has  not 
passed  a  satisfoctoiy  examination  in  this  subject  is  gninted 
a  certificate  or  authorised  to  teach. 

The  success  of  temperance  reformers  in  the  Unitec» 
States  in  making  temperance  an  indispensable  part  of  tbi 
education  of  youth  should  encourage  temperance  re- 
formers in  other  English-speaking  countries  to  follow 
their  example.  Ju^png  from  Mr.  Christie  Murray's 
paper  on  the  Australians,  there  is  even  more  need  for  such 
education  in  Australia  than  in  the  old  country. 
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CAVALRY  ON  THE  BATTLEFIELD. 

WHAT  WILL  BE  THEIR  ROLB  IN  FUTURE  WARS? 

In  the  Journal  of  the  U.S.  Cavalry  Asfociation 
Lieutenant  R.  H.  Wilson  ^ives  a  translation  from  tho 
Journal  des  Sciences  Milit aires  of  the  portion  of  Major 
Nigote*s  "  Great  Questions  of  the  Day  "  which  deals  with 
the  effect  of  small-calibre  arras  and  smokeless  powder 
upon  cavahy  operations  of  the  future.  This  article  should 
be  read  in  juxtaposition  with  the  remarks  by  Captain 
Maude,  R.E.,  on  "Cavalry  on  the  Battlefield,"  which 
appeared  in  the  July  number  of  the  United  Service 
Magazine,  The  point  in  dispute  between  the  rival  schools 
is  whether  cavalry  should  or  should  not  renounce  all 
idea  of  charging  on  the  battlefield. 

Major  Ni^ote,  in  his  article,  goes  very  fully  into  the 
question  of  infantry  fire,  and  quotes  the  outcome  of 
experiments  carried  out  with  the  1886  rifle,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  probable  results  of  collective  infantry 
fire,  directed  at  lines  of  cavalry  drawn  up  in  two  lines, 
vary  with  the  Gras  rifle  from  21  hits  per  100  shots  fired  at 
800  to  as  many  as  an  average  of  64  hits  at  100  yards. 
Leaving  aside  the  great  superiority  of  the  Lebel  rifle,  he 
maintains  that  he  will  be  a  bold  man  indeed  who  attempts 
to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  theory  of  the  "  shock  "  by 
charging  a  regiment  of  infantry,  even  if  posted  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  line.  Moreover,  he  asks  where  will  you 
concentrate  such  a  mass  of  cavalry  as  would  be  required  to 
execute  the  charge  with  any  probabiUty  of  success  ?  At 
St.  Privat  the  front  of  the  Prussians  was  twelve  miles 
long.  How  will  you  be  able  to  concentrate  your  cavalry 
if  an  opportunity  offers  for  a  charge  on  one  of  the 
enemv*s  wings  P  If  you  hold  it  massed  at  one  point,  where 
will  the  point  be?  In  the  centre  or  behind  a  wing?  If 
it  should  be  far  from  the  point  where  the  necessity  for  its 
action  is  developed,  the  time  requisite  for  moving  such  an 
immense  mass,  for  the  manoeuvres  in  connection  with  the 
formation  for  the  attack,  will  be  such  that  the  oppor- 
tunity for  its  employment  will  have  vanished.  How  will 
you  manoeuvre  such  a  force  of  cavalry  and,  at  the  same 
time,  conceal  it  from  the  view  of  the  hostile  artillery, 
now  so  eflBcient  both  as  regards  extreme  range  and 
accuracy  of  fire?  Apart,  however,  from  those  crucial 
questions,  the  conditions  under  which  battles  are  likely 
to  be  fought  in  future  will  render  modem  fields  of  battle, 
cut  up  by  field  WOT  ks  and  long  lines  of  trenches,  alto- 
gether impracticable  for  cavalry  charges.  Only  by  dint 
of  successive,  long,  and  laborious  efforts,  and  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  accidents  of  the  ^ound,  and  idso  of 
fieldworks,  will  the  attacker  succeed  m  even  approaching 
his  objective.  The  armies  will,  as  it  were,  be  nailed  to 
the  ground,  and  the  final  success  will  result  in  favour  of 
the  army  having  the  greatest  tenacity  and  the  greatest 
energy  remaining  after  a  succession  of  partial  engage- 
ments. But  a  new  horizon  opens  out  before  mounted 
men.  Cavalry  alone,  by  the  rapidity  of  its  movements, 
can  surround  a  column  on  the  march  and  overwhelm  it 
with  its  fire  without  showing  itself.  Cavalry  patrols 
alone,  for  the  same  reason,  are  able  to  rush  at  full  speed 
upon  the  enemy *s  outposts  and  collect  the  information 
which  hitherto  could  only  be  revealed  to  the  eye  and  ear 
by  the  sight  of  the  smoke  and  the  sound  of  the  firearms, 
and  in  many  cases  it  may  be  able  to  dismount  and  success- 
fully engage  the  enemy's  infantry  with  its  own  arms.  Far 
in  advance  of  its  own  army,  alone  or  in  connection  with 
the  other  arms,  it  will  put  in  a  state  of  defence  defiles, 
bridges,  fords,  etc.,  ana  may  often  be  able  to  retard  the 
advance  of  the  enemy,  and  prevent  the  guns  of  his  advance 
guard  from  comins  into  batterv.  In  the  protracted  and 
jseverely  contested  battles  of  the  future  cavalry  will 


obtain  results  of  the  greatest  importance  by  moving  in 
great  masses  on  the  flanks  or  rear  of  the  enemy,  and 
often  by  fighting  on  foot.  Its  mobility  and  rapidity  of 
movement  will  enable  it  to  attempt  concerted  attacks  on 
different  points,  and  to  threaten  the  enemy's  line  of 
retreat.  Whenever  the  presence  of  infantry  is  needed  at 
a  point  so  distant  that  it  cannot  be  reached  without 
subiecting  it  to  great  fatigue,  cavalry  can  be  substituted 
with  great  advantage.  It  will  repair  to  the  place  with 
celerity,  and  will  create  a  diversion  as  efficacious  as  any 
that  it  could  hope  for  from  any  charge,  for  which,  during 
long  and  anxious  hours  it  awaits  the  opportunity  that 
never  comes.  A  division  of  cavalry  can  put  2,000 
troopers  in  line,  after  reserving  400  for  holding  horses. 
This  is  almost  the  effective  strength  of  a  French  regiment 
of  infantry,  and  Major  Nigote  claims  to  have  proved  that 
no  force  01  cavalry,  no  matter  what  its  strength,  can 
hope  to  attack  such  a  force  with  reasonable  prospect  of 
success.  Captain  Maude,  on  the  other  hand,  hopes  that 
our  future  cavalry  leaders  will  never  accept  the  idea  that 
they  must  never  dare  to  ride  at  unshaken  infantry  with- 
out the  visible  certainty  that  it  is  already  shaken. 


HOW  TO  SAVE  COAL  AND  GAIN  WARMTH. 

At  the  British  Association  last  month,  one  of  the 
important  papers  discussed  once  more  the  obligations 
which  we  owe  to  posterity  on  account  of  the  reckless 
rate  at  which  we  are  consuming  the  coal  supply  of  the 
world.  By  way  of  diminishing  to  an  appreciable  extent 
the  waste  of  household  coal,  a  Newcastle  man,  Mr. 
Steele  by  name,  has  patented  a  simple  invention  by 
which,  if  the  servant  can  but  be  induced  to  light  the  fire 
at  the  top  instead  of  the  bottom  of  the  grate,  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  is  diminished  by  50  per  cent.  I  cannot 
guarantee  the  percentage,  but  this  I  can  say,  after 
havin^^  made  a  trial  of  the  invention  both  at  the  oflice 
and  m  my  own  h«use,  that  it  answers  very  well 
when  it  is  properly  attended  to,  and  that  it  is  very 
unpopular  when  it  is  neglected.  When  the  fire  is 
properly  laid  and  lighted  from  above— and  Mr.  Steele 
declares  that  he  can  kindle  a  fire  hot  enough  to  boil  a 
kettle  in  ten  minutes  after  hghting — the  fire  bums 
much  more  slowly  than  in  ordinary  grates.  The  smoke 
passing  through  the  red-hot  coals  at  the  top  of  the  fire 
IS  converted  into  heat,  and  the  incandescent  mass 
remains  red-hot  for  longer  than  would  be  believed  to  be 
possible  bjr  those  who  have  not  made  the  experiment.  The 
invention  is  a  very  simple  one.  It  consists  of  a  corru- 
gated plate,  fitting  the  bottom  of  the  grate,  pierced  with 
holes  for  the  admission  of  air  down  the  top  of  each  cor- 
rugation or  fold.  By  this  means  the  admission  of  air  is 
regulated,  it  enters  tne  fire  about  an  inch  above  the  level 
of  the  grate  ;  the  ash,  of  which*  there  is  very  little,  can 
be  cleared  out  so  as  to  leave  the  air  passages  free  without 
disturbing  the  fire.  The  disadvantage  of  the  patent  is 
that  if  the  fire  is  not  properly  laid  from  the  first  it 
deadens  and  dulls  the  fire.  There  is  not  so  much  coal 
burnt,  but  the  fire  is  so  dull  that  the  economy  is  bought 
too  dear.  When  a  fire  is  needed  to  be  kept  on  all  night 
without  tending  Mr.  Steele's  patent  is  simply  invaluable. 
It  costs  five  shillings  and  can  be  fixed  to  any  grate.  The 
inventor's  address  is  Newcastle  Hotel,  103,  Euston 
Road,  N.W. 


The  Italian  Ministry. — An  anonymous  writer  in  the 
Westminster  JReview  for  September  writes  an  article  on 
the  Italian  Ministry,  giving  biographical  details  concern- 
ing most  of  the  Italian  mmisters  for  which  we  look  in 
vam  elsewhere. 
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WHICH  IS  THE  CLEVEREST  STATE  IN  THE  UNION? 

SoMVTRHB  ago  an  industrious  compiler  published  an 
article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  showing  the  distribution 
of  ability  in  England  according  to  counties  and  occupa- 
tions. Mr.  Oabot  Lod^e  has  written  an  article  in  the 
Century  for  September,  m  which  he  prosecutes  the  same 
inquiry  on  similar  Hues  in  the  United  States.  He  takes 
the  six  volumes  of  Appleton*s  Encydops&dia  of 
American  Biography/'  and  classifies  all  persons  therein 
mentioned  according  to  birthplace,  occupations,  and 
race  extraction.  The  number  of  names  so  tabulated, 
excluding  immigrants,  is  14,243,  and  it  includes 
virtually  all  the  men  and  women  who,  by  their  ability, 
have  risen  even  a  little  above  the  general  level.  The  net 
result  of  his  inquiry  is  that  Oonneotiout  has  produced  a 
larger  percentage  of  able  peo[>le  in  proportion  to  its  popu- 
lation than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Masraohu- 
setts,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  have  supplied  one- 
half  of  the  14,000  able  persons  mentioned  in  the Encyclo- 
paedia,' while  the  six  New  England  Sfcates  and  the  three 
Middle  States  furnish  three-quarters  of  the  ability  of 
the  country.  Among  the  newer  States  Iowa  leads, 
Virginia  has  easily  the  first  place  in  the  South  States,  New 
Yorfc,  Mass.,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania  furnish  more  than 
one-half  of  the  distinguished  soldiers  of  the  Union.  The 
following  is  a  table  of  the  categories  of  ability  recorded  in 
Appleton: — Statesmen,  2,150;  soldiers,  1,892;  clexgy, 
2,164 ;  lawyers,  1,500 ;  physicians,  859 ;  literature,  2,051 ; 
art,  462;  science,  564;  education,  586;  navy,  482; 
business,  559 ;  philanthropy,  221 ;  pioneers  and  explorers, 
183 ;  inventors,  169 ;  engineers,  174 ;  architects,  43  ; 
musicians,  82  ;  actors,  102. 

Mr.  Lodge  says : — 

The  ability  of  the  South,  less  in  amount  than  that  of  the 
New  England  and  Middle  States,  was  confined  to  three  or 
four  departments.  In  the  Middle  States  and  New  England 
ability  sought  every  channel  for  expression,  and  was 
displayed  in  vaiious  ways.  All  the  States,  in  not 
very  widely  varying  proportions,  produced  statesmen, 
soldiers,  lawyers,  pioneers,  and  clergymen,  and  the 
seaboard  States  naval  officers.  But  almost  all  .the  litera- 
ture, art,  science,  business,  philanthropy,  and  music; 
almost  all  the  physicians,  educators,  inventors,  engineers, 
architects,  and  actors  were  produced  by  the  Middle 
and  New  England  States.  This  is  a  most  significant 
fact.  It  shows  a  wide  difference  between  the  two  civilisa- 
tions ;  that  of  the  New  England  and  Middle  States  on  the 
one  side,  and  that  of  the  Southern  States  on  the  other ; 
for  the  surest  tests  of  civilisation  in  any  community 
are  the  amount  of  ability  produced  and  the  variety  of 
directions  in  which  that  ability  has  been  displayed. 
The  thirteen  original  States  were  with  one  or  two  varia- 
tions settled,  and  they  were  all  controlled,  by  men  of 
the  same  race-stocks  and  of  like  traditions.  The  cause  of 
the  wide  difference  in  amount  and  variety  of  ability  shown 
by  these  tables  is  a  fresh  proof,  if  proof  were  needed,  of  the 
pernicious  results  of  slavery  upon  even  the  finest  races. 
There  never  was  a  more  complete  or  a  worse  delusion  than 
the  one  once  so  sedulously  cultivated,  that  in  this  age  of  the 
world  aristocracy  in  the  best  and  truest  sense  and  a  high 
civilisation  could  be  compatible  with  slavery.  No  finer 
people  ever  existed  than  those  who  settled  and  built  up  our 
Southern  States,  but  when  slavery  became,  in  the  course  of  the 
world's  progress,  and  in  a  free  country,  nothing  less  than  a 
hideous  anomaly,  it  warped  the  community  in  which  it 
flourished,  limited  the  range  of  intellectual  activity,  dwarfed 
ability,  and  retarded  terribly  the  advance  of  civilisation. 

The  figures  as  to  the  race  origin  of  men  of  ability  bring 
out  many  interesting  facts.   A&.  Lodge  says 

I  believe  that  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  the  Huguenots 
have  produced  more  and  the  (Germans  fewer  men  of  ability 
than  any  other  races  in  the  United  States.  I  think  there  can  be 


no  doubt  as  to  the  Germans,  for  their  immigration  wsi 
larger  than  any  other  in  the  colonial  period  except  that  of 
the  English  and  possibly  of  the  Scotch-Irish.  If  we  add 
the  French  and  the  French  Hugnenots  together  we  find  that 
the  people  of  French  blood  exceed  absolutely,  in  the  ability 
produced,  idl  the  other  races  represented  except  the  Bhglish 
and  Scotch-Irish,  and  show  a  percentage  in  proportion  tf 
•  their  total  original  immigration  much  higher  th^  that  of  ai^ 
other  race.  The  Dutch  suffered  slightly,  I  have  no  doubt, 
the  same  way  and  from  the  same  causes  as  the  Germane, 
while  the  other  immigrants,  from  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Wales,  did  not  suffer  at  all  and  had  no  barriers  of  language  to 
overcome. 

The  race  table  shows  the  enormous  predominance  of  the 
English  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  United  States,  and  if  we 
add  to  the  English  the  people  who  came  from  other  parts  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  that  predominance  becomes  over- 
whelming. 

This  is  all  very  well,  but  fifty  years  hence  some  future 
Mr.  Lodge  will  have  a  very  difiisrent  tale  to  tell.  It  is 
noticeable  what  a  very  ^eat  difference  in  ability  there 
is  between  the  Ulster  Insh  who  are  called  Scotch-Irish 
and  the  Irish  proper.  The  latter,  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  contribute  very  little  to  the  sum  of  American 
ability.   

Wanted:  a  new  Translation  of  the  GospeL— 
I  have  received  from  two  correspondents,  who  have 
been  simultaneously  engaged  in  the  task  of  translating 
the  Gospel  narrative  from  the  original  into  nineteenth- 
century  Enf^lish,  an  appeal  for  help  from  those  who  are  in 
^rmpathy  with  their  object.  Whatthe^  urge  is,  that  the 
English  even  of  the  Revised  Version  is  somewhat 
arcnaic,  and  gives  a  sense  of  unreality  to  the  narrative 
in  the  Bible,  which  stands  in  the  way  of  its  realisation 
by  the  ordinary  reader.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject,  and  are  willing  to  helo  in  the  translation,  are  asked 
to  send  their  names  and  addresses  to  me,  whidi  I  will 
communicate  to  the  translators  in  question. 

Dr.  Samuel  Kennedy,  whose  name  has  been  much 
before  the  public  in  connection  with  the  advocacy  of 
the  Mattei  remedies,  has  been  deprived  of  his 
F.E.G.S.  by  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh 
for  practising  a  secret  remedv.  He  read  a  paper,  which 
he  will  shortly  publish  in  his  forthcozning  volume,  in 
which  he  set  forth  his  justification  for  using  Mattei 
remedies  that  cured,  although  their  ingredients  were 
not  known  to  him.  The  Fellows  listened  to  what  he 
had  to  say,  and  then  by  a  majority  withhrew  his  Fellow- 
ship. His  licence  to  practice— thanks  to  the  statute  law 
of  the  land— they  could  not  touch.  They  could  bark, 
but  they  could  not  bite.  A  question  was  asked 
whether  they  would  deal  in  the  same  way  with  those 
who  had  experimented  with  the  secret  remedy  of 
Dr.  Koch,  ana  the  answer  was  that  the  College  would 
deal  with  such  cases  when  they  were  tormally 
brought  before  their  attention.  They  refused,  how- 
ever, to  inquire  whether  the  statements  made  by 
Dr.  Kennedy  as  to  effect  of  the  Mattei  remedies 
was  or  was  not  founded  upon  fact.  They  neither 
denied  nor  confirmed.  The  position  which  they  took 
up  would  logically  justify  the  expulsion  of  any 
Fellow  who  efiected  the  most  miraculous  cures  by  the  use 
of  a  medicine  the  precise  nature  of  which  he  could  not 
explain.  This  may  be  aU  veiy  well  from  the  point  of 
view  of  professional  etiquette  and  the  rules  of  the  trade, 
but  as  doctors  exist  for  the  benefit  of  their  patients  and 
not  for  the  maintenance  of  the  trade  union  rules  of 
their  profession,  the  vital  question  is  one  which  the 
public  and  the  practitioners  regard  from  very  opposite 
standpoints. 
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the  statesmen  of  hungary. 

In  the  Leisure  Hour  for  September  the  statesmen  of 
Hungary  have  their  tirni.  The  article,  which  is  longer 
than  most  in  this  series,  is  illustrated  with  portraits  of 
Count  Szecheny],  Kossuth,  Francis  Desk,  Tisza,  Szapaiy, 


APPONYI. 


Szilagyi,  Von  Baross,  and  Count  Apponyi.  Of  all  these 
stateffliien  by  far  the  most  interesting  is  the  fallen  chief- 
tain TiBza,  of  whom  a  very  interesting,  and  on  the  whole 
appreciative,  account  is  given 

This  man,  who  for  many  years  has  filled  a  large  place  in 
the  public  life  of  his  comitry,  was  by  his  personality  in  no 
ways  suited  to  inflame  their  ardent  Oriental  imaginations. 
Whoever  has  beheld -the  small  thin  figure,  clad  in  curiously 
fitting  garb,  with  its  long  flowing  hair,  thin  beard,  and  large 
blae  spectacles,  would  imagine  with  difiicnlty  that  he  saw  m 
this  ondignified  form  the  Prime  Minister  of  a  people  devoted 
to  show  and  pomp.  Tisza  has  neither  the  glowing  tempera- 
ment of  Gladstone,  nor  the  wise  moderation  of  De&k.  He 
does  not  possess  the  art  of  winning  over  the  crowd ;  he  is  not 
a  great  man,  and  nevertheless  he  is  a  remarkable  one.  In 
order  to  get  to  know  him,  it  was  necessary  to  frequent  Parlia- 
ment and  the  party  clubs ;  both  here  and  there  he  showed 
himself  ever  ready  for  combat,  a  debater  who  was  never  at  a 
.068  for  a  reply,  surveying  his  domain  with  sure  looks,  detect- 
ing in  oool  mood  the  weaJmesses  of  his  adversary,  and  ntilis- 
ing  them  with  patience  and  self-possession. 

^  He  was  ousted  upon  a  trumpery  question  about  the 
idtizenship  of  Kossuth,  but,  says  the  writer : — 

Tissa  knew  well  that  the  cause  of  his  fall  had  been  a 
mere  pretext,  that  it  was  the  clerical  aristocracy  who  had 
wielded  this  weapon  against  him,  angered  at  the  law  oon- 
ceming  mixed  marriages  that  he  had  allowed  to  pass. 
The  aristocracy,  the  clergy,  high- bom  ladies,  all  agitated 
against  this  law,  which,  though  it  passed  the  House,  has 
remained  a  dead  letter.  This  agitation  gave  a  new  power 
to  the  aristocracy,  who  had  ever  been  irreconcilable  foes  of 
the  Cabinet,  and  of  the  rigid  Calvinist  at  its  head,  who 
remained  apart  from  all  the  social  diversions  of  the  rich 
landowners,  whose  frugal,  modest  mode  of  living  contrasted 
unfavourably  with  that  of  the  spendthrift  nobles  with  whom 
he  was  surrounded.   Tisza  loved  work ;  they  loved  idleness. 

The  General,"  as  Tisza  was  popularly  called  by  the 
people,  retired  entirely  from  public  hfe  to  become  a  simple 
solmer  in  the  ranks  of  his  party.  Never  had  he  seemed 
peater  or  more  dignified  than  at  the  moment  of  this  self- 
UD posed  renunciation. 
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His  successor,  Szapary,  found  no  difficulty  in  settling 
the  Kossuth  question, '  and  showed  the  strength  of  his 
hand  in  dealing  with  the  vexed  question  of  the  baptism 
of  children  bom  of  mixed  marriages : — 

It  was  the  Hungarian  law  that  the  boys  had  to  follow  the 
religion  of  the  father  and  the  girls  that  of  the  mother; 
but  of  late  the  Catholic  priests  had  obtained  the  upper  hand, 
and,  refusing  to  obey  the  law,  claimed  all  children  bora  of 
mixed  marriages  as  belonging  to  their  creed.  This  obliged 
Count  Csaky  to  put  forth  an  edict  saying  that  if  the  law 
continued  to  be  disobeyed,  he  should  fine  the  clergy  very 
heavily.  The  Opposition,  hoping  to  gain  favour  with  the 
populace,  tried  to  rouse  fanatic  ill-will ;  but  their  efforts 
were  vain ;  Csaky,  Szilagyi,  and  Szapary  showed  themselves 
true  patriots  of  the  De^  stamp ;  they  declared  that  if  this 
opposition  against  the  course  of  the  laws  was  not  dropped 
they  would  take  the  offensive.  And  quite  recently  in  the 
Chamber  the  Minister  of  Justice  has  declared  that  he  is  busy 
with  a  law  which  will  regulate  these  questions,  and  will  put 
both  marriage  and  the  registration  of  children  into  the  hands 
of  the  civil  authorities.  These  declarations  on  the  part  of 
the  Ministry  proved  a  bitter  disappointment  to  all  those  who 


KOSSUTH. 


hoped  that,  with  the  retirement  of  Tisza,  Liberalism  In  Hun- 
gary was  laid  in  the  grave  for  ever. 

Of  those  whose  portraits  are  given,  there  are  brief  de- 
scriptions; but  few  of  them  are  of  any  interest  to  English- 
men, with  the  exception  of  Count  Apponyi,  the  leaoer  of 
the  clerical  and  aristocratio  party  in  Hungary. 


A  FKW  lines  should  be  devoted  to  directing  attention  to 
the  Musical  Tvmei  article  on  J umbomania."  The  word 
is  not  pretty,  but  it  expresses  not  inaptly  the  present 
craze  of  oompoeera  and  concert-givers  for  long  composi- 
tions and  monster  performances.  In  literature  a  step 
has  been  taken  in  tne  right  direction  by  the  increasing 
attention  given  to  short  stories,  and  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  if  composen,  and,  above  all,  concert-eivers,  were  to 
pay  a  similar  attention  to  the  art  of  condensation  they 
would  find  their  reward  in  increased  popularity.  This  is 
a  busier  age  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  and  a  very 
large  number  of  people  who  would  patronise  music  are 
deterred  from  doing  so  by  the  inordinate  length  of  the 
entertainments  devoted  to  the  art.  Music  loses  its  re- 
creative quality  when  it  outlasts  the  patience  of  the  hearer. 
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CAN  RAILWAY  FARES  BE  CHEAPENED  IN 
ENGLAND? 

KO.       BY  MR.  W.  M.  ACWOKTH. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  article  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  September  00  Railway  Passenger  Fares,  in 
which  Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth  discusses  the  possibility  of 
England  following  the  example  of  Hungary  in  reducing 
her  railway  fares.  He  examines  the  zone  system  and 
thinks  it  could  not  bo  applied  to  this  country.  The  real 
significance  of  the  Hungarian  reform  is  not  the  issue  of 
tickets  bv  zones,  but  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  tickets, 
and  this  has  led  to  a  widespread  movement  in  the  same 
direction  throughout  the  civilised  world. 

Hungary  has  fired  the  match,  and  the  train  has  exploded 
all  over  Europe,  Roumania  has  followed  suit.  Austria  has 
adopted  a  modification  of  the  Hungarian  system,  known  by 
I  he  name  of  the  Kreuzer  tariff,  but  involving  even  more 
sweeping  reductions  from  the  old  fares  than  its  pre- 
decessor. Russia  is  said  to  be  on  the  eve  of  moving 
in  the  same  direction ;  in  the  Swedish  and  Dutch 
Parliaments  there  have  been  animated  debates  on 
the  subject,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Hungarian  system, 
with  some  modifications,  is  expected  before  long.  The 
Prussian  Ministry  of  Railways  has  circulated  through- 
out the  kingdom  a  project  of  reform  involving  very  large 
concessions  in  passenger  fares;  which,  however,  has  been 
received  in  some  quarters  with  outspoken  disapproval,  on 
the  express  ground  that  the  concessions  do  not  go  far 
enough.  The  French  Government  is  negotiating  with  the 
great  railway  companies  for  a  redaction  of  about  30  per  cent, 
in  the  third-class  passenger  fares,  in  return  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  some  portion  of  the  very  heavy  taxes  to  which  the 
companies  are  at  present  liable. 

The  following  is  the  German  official  statement  as  to  the 
conaparative  costliness  of  third-class  travelling  in  the 
various  countries  of  the  world : — 

The  price  at  which  it  is  pos3ible  to  travel  third  class  ranges 
downwards  (I  leave  the  figures  in  their  German  form,  as  the 
ratio  between  them  is  the  only  point  of  impDrtance  for  our 
present  purpose)  from  5  5  pfennings  per  kilometre  in  England 
and  4-52  Jn  France,  to  4  25  in  Holland,  41G  in  Switzerland, 
4  07  in  Italy,  and  3  92  in  Sweden.  It  varies  from  4  67  to  3  0 
on  the  various  German  railways.  It  is  3  24  in  Hungary,  3  0 
in  Belgium,  2-81  in  Russia,  and  finally  falls  to  2  0  in  Austria ; 
while  in  North  Germany  there  are  fourth-class  fares,  ranging 
from  2  5  in  Oldenburg  to  2  0  in  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Hesse, 
for  carriages  without  seats,  that  are  made  use  of  on  occasion 
for  the  conveyance  of  cattle. 

Mr.  Acworth  points  out  that,  measured  by  the  waces 
a  penny  a  mile  is  cheaper  in  England  than  a  fifth  of  a 
penny  a  nule,  which  is  all  that  is  charged  in  India  Ho 
does  nob  think  that  fares  could  be  much  reduced  in  this 
country,  for  the  reason  that  no  reduction  of  fares  would 
fill  up  the  carnages  that  are  now  run  empty.  What  it 
would  do  would  be  to  overcrowd  the  carriagoj  which  are 
already  full.  AJl  business  people  wish  to  go  to  London  in 
the  inoming  and  return  at  night.  To  reduce  the  fare  would 
srmply  overcrowd  the  morning  trains  in  and  the  evoning 
out.  It  would  not  fill  the  empty  oarriacos  out  from 
London  m  the  morning  or  the  empty  trains  to  London  in  the 
evwiing.  All  that  the  cheapening  of  fares  would  do  would 
be  to  increase  the  congestion  of  traffic  which  already  exists 
necessitating  more  sUtion  accommodation  and  duplication 
of  the  hne  where  property  is  the  dearest  and  mcMt  ditti- 
cult  to  obtain.  Hence  as  a  financial  operation  Mr.  Acworth 
does  not  thmk  the  rad ways  could  materially  rodiioo  tlioir 
fares  all  round  and  continue  to  pay  a  dividend.  His  only 
suggestion  is  that  local  authorities  shouhl  ceaso  to  lev  v 
rates  on  rad way  proper t:^,.  exacting  in  return  for  this 
forbearance  greater  faoihties  and  oheapor  rates  for  the 


conveyance  of  population  from  the  centres  of  towns  to 
the  country  outside.  Mr.  Acworth  is  somewhat  of  an 
optimist,  but  his  paper  is  very  intelligently  put  together, 
and,  although  compacted  full  of  facts  and  figures,  has 
sufficient  thought  in  it  to  prevent  the  information  de- 
generating into  a  mere  babel  of  statistics. 

The  following  illustrations  from  Kladderadatsoh  aptly 
illustrate  Mr.  Acworth 's  prediction  as  to  the  result  of 
adopting  the  zone  system  :  — 


BEFORE  THE  ZONE  TABIFK 


AFTER  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 


Joupnalistic  Heathenism. "-In  the  Kinff's  Oim  for 
September  there  is  an  article  under  'this  title  by  an 
anonymous  writer,  who  gives  the  following  curious 
reminiscence  of  the  stirring  times  before  the  passing 
of  the  CMminal  Law  Amendment  Act  in  1885  :— 

During  the  time  that  "  The  Maiden  Tribute  of  Modem 
Babylon"  was  appearing  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  the 
circulation  of  one  London  paper  fell  off  thirty  thousand. 
Of  course,  the  poor  masher  ha*l  spent  his  penny  and  could 
not  afford  the  additionalluxury  of  buying  the  "Daily  Crammer." 
Other  papers  suffered  proportionately,  and  hence  there  went 
up  a  cry  from  Fleet  Street  which  has  never  been  equalled 
since  the  night  when  the  first-bom  were  slaughtered  in  the 
land  of  Egypt.  Those  powerful  engines  of  journalistic  warfare 
—the  leader  writers -were  set  to  work.  They  declared 
that  Stead  was  corrupting  the  nation,  and  was  purveying 
moral  filth  In  order  to  raise  the  circulation  of  the  Pall  MaU 
Gazette  During  the  time  this  fever  of  indignation  was  a 
its  lioight,  I  happened  to  meet  an  old  journalistic  friend  and 
nointod  out  to  him  the  extraordinary  phenomenon.  *'  It's  all 
bosh,  my  boy,"  he  said.  «•  It*8  merely  ft  case  of, '  Whose  sins 
ye  envy  vodon'i  abhor  1'  I'll  guarantee  that  there  is  not 
one  of  these  papers  now  indulging  in  this  moral  tall-talk 
that  would  not  give  a  thousand  a  day  for  the  privilege  of 
refwting  a  divorce  case  held  in  camera,  provided,  of 
oourne.  the  case  were  sufhciently  filthy  and  the  right  were 
exclusive."  -  ^ 
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THE  AUSTRAUAN  BALLOT  IN  AMERICA. 

UNCLE  SAM's  debt  TO  THE  LAND  OF  THE  KANGAROO. 

After  four  years  of  agitation,  says  Mr.  W.  B.  Shaw, 
in  the  American  edition  of  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
tvicenty-eight  ballot  reform  laws  have  been  placed  on  the 
statute-books  of  as  many  States.  It  is  significant  of  the 
growing  internationalism  of  the  time,  that  distant  British 
colonial  governments  have  contributed  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  the  new  system  as  generally  adopted  in  America. 
It  is  the  voting  system  of  South  Australia  transferred 
and  adapted  to  American  institutions.  The  whole 
English-speaking  race  is  indebted  to  the  land  of  the 
kangaroo  for  one  of  the  most  useful  and  practical  lessons 
in  the  art  of  politics  which  any  people  in  modern  times 
have  been  privileged  to  learn.  Its  opponents  may  jeer 
tod  jibe  at  the  "Kangaroo  reform,"  but  the  abiding 


This  is  the  plan  now  followed  in  eight  States.  Of  the 
comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  two 
methods,  not  much  can  be  said.  Party  grouping  impairs 
secrecy  to  a  certain  extent.  Only  an  instant  of  time  is 
required  to  vote  a  **  straight "  party  ticket,  as  the  laws  do 
not  require  each  name  to  be  checked,  but  a  mark  at  the 
top,  after  the  name  of  the  party,  suffices. 

In  Massachusetts,  each  ballot-box  is  furnished  with  a 
bell  and  mechanism  for  registering  and  cancelling.  This 
apparatus  was  adopted  several  years  before  the  new  ballot 
law  was  proposed.  It  has  proved  to  be  not  only  a  triumph 
of  Yankee  ingenuity,  but  a  most  useful  and  practical 
arrangement,  and  has  only  recently  been  adopted  by  the 
New  Hampshire  Legislature  as  an  accompaniment  of  the 
new  ballot  law  of  that  Stato.  The  register  indicates  the 
number  of  ballots  deposited,  each  one  of  which  is  cancelled. 
If  by  any  means  two  should  be  deposited  at  once,  only 
one  could  be  cancelled  or  indicated  by  the  register. 


THE  SHADED  STATES  ABE  THOSE  WHICH  HAVE  ADOPTED  THE  AUSTRALIAN  BALLOT. 


common  sense  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  masses  everywhere 
will  not  be  deceived.  Right-thinking  Americans  will  re- 
joice, above  all,  that  they  are  living  in  the  midst  of  such 
world-movements  in  democracy  as  ignore  all  national 
bonds. 

Only  English-speaking  peoples  have  as  yet  copied  the 
Australian  regulations  in  detail.  Canada  followed  the 
mother  countiy  in  adopting  them.  Then  State  after  State 
followed. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  two  distinct  methods 
of  grouping  the  names  of  candidates:  (1)  The 
original  Australian  and  Ei^lish  rule  of  alphabetical 
arrangement  under  the  title  of  the  office.  This 
is  followed  by  thirteen  States  —  California,  Ken- 
tucky, Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
New  Hampshire,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Ver- 
mont, Washington,  and  Wyoming.  (2)  The  Belgian 
system  of  grouping  all  names  and  offices  by  parties. 


In  California,  in  the  nominating  arrangements,  no 
political  party  is  recognised  which  polled  less  than 
three  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote  at  the  last  preceding 
election.  Hence  the  only  refuge  for  independent 
movements,  in  many  cases,  must  be  in  the  "  nomination 
papers,''  as  in  other  States,  but  here  the  California 
statute  is  peculiarly  obstructive,  for  it  demands  that  the 
number  of  signers  of  such  a  paper  shall  be  not  less  than 
five  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote  of  the  State  or  district. 
A  nomination  paper  thus  would  require  12,500  signers 
for  any  State  office.  Each  new  political  organisation,  such  as 
labour  parties,  in  order  to  put  a  State  ticket  in  the  field, 
will  be  compelled  either  to  secure  12,500  signers  to 
nomination  papers,  or  to  bear  the  entire  expense  of  print- 
ng  and  circulating  '*  posters  "  for  their  candidates. 

It  now  seems  settled  that  more  than  one-half  of  the 
votes  cast  for  President  in  1892  will  be  cast  under  the 
Australian  system. 
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POETRY   IN   THE  PERIODICALS. 


FRANK  THE  FIREMAN. 

Open  the  door,  will  yer,  Bill  7   Hush  I  take  the  gentleman's 
dicer. 

You're  the  reporter,  ain't  yer  ?   Can't  say  we're  happy  to 
know  yer. 

Bill,  light  some  more  of  them  candles.   That's  Frank, 
a-lookin'  much  nicer 
Than  he  looked  last  night — all  smoky.   Here,  stick  this 
chair  below  yer. 

Good-lookin'  feller,  weren't  he  ?   That's  his  kid  in  the  comer. 
Like  him  7   Here,  little  Snooks,  this  gent's  going  to  write 
about  father. 

Wife?   Well,  she  isn't  here,  and  I  guess  she  won't  be  a 
mourner ; 

Took  her  last  night  to  the  hospital,  hurted— or  frightened 
rather. 

Frank  was  our  engine-driver;  alius  a-jokin'  and  singin*. 
Married  a  week  when  he  j'ined  us.    Brought  her  down 

onct — what  a  daisy  I 
Quiet  and  bashful  and  sweet ;  blushed  when  we  smiled  at  her 

clingin' 

Tenderly  on  to  Frank's  arm.  Face  as  'nd  set  yer  half  crazy 

Well,  he'd  been  married  two  years  (that's  about  right,  Billy, 
ain't  it  ?) 

When,  spina  in'  one  night  to  a  fire,  the  engine-wheel  bumped 
on  a  boulder. 

And  Frank,  as  was  leanin'  so  for'ard  he  hadn't  no  show  to 
prevent  it. 

Got  pitched  on  the  edge  of  a  curb,  and  fractured  his  arm 
near  the  shoulder. 

Bill  there  grabbed  hold  of  the  leathers :  I  stayed  behind  to 
assist  him: 

Wanted  to  ring  for  an  ambiance,  but  Frank  swore  he'd 
nevftr  forgive  it ; 
Bet  yer  he'd  got  in  his  head,  if  she  tucked  him  in  nicely  and 
kissed  him. 

His  arm  'ad  be  set  in  the  momin'  and  he'd  be  as  sound  as  a 
trivet. 

80  I  puts  Frank  in  a  cab  and  drives  to  the  flat  in  a  hurry. 
And— weU,  yer  see,  she  thought  as  he  was  good  till  the 
momin'  on  duty. 
And  -  hang  it,  I  can't  say  the  rest !  Can't  yer  guess  T  There's 
a  scream  and  a  scurry, 
And  Frank  a  dead  weight  in  my  arms,  and  she — in  her 
shame  and  her  beauty  1 
Soon  as  he  fetched  round  a  bit  he  axed  me  to  wrap  up  the 
baby; 

Begged  me  to  keep  him  awhile,  and  then  for  the  hospital 
started; 

Arm  hangin'  limp  by  his  side  (pain  didn't  trouble  him,  maybe) ; 
Give  a  last  look  at  the  home,  then  walked  away^broken- 
hearted  1 

When  he  reported  again,  my  1  what  a  change  in  the  feller  1 
Never  once  asked  where  she'd  gone :  seemed  half  the  time 
to  be  sleepin*. 

Sjes  was  as  dull  as  a  stoae,  face  of  the  sicklieBt  yeller. 
Frank,  he  was  hit  pret^  bad— hit  much  too  heavy  for 
weepin*. 

Well  sir,  last  night  about  ten,  clang  went  the  gong  in  the 

station. 

All  of  us  counted  the  strokes— clang  I  till  it  come  to  oar 

figger. 

Hosses  was  hitched  in  a  jiff,  then      was  oCf  like  tamalioD» 
Frank  bendin'  over  the  box,  lashin*  'em  up  like  a  nigger. 

Lors,  how  we  rustled  along  I   Peoole  a-runnin'  and  yelUn' ; 

Oongcryin'  " Look  oat  ahead !    street  ina  fiery  sprinkle; 
Gabe  swingin'  oat  of  the  way:  Wheal  this  Fifth  AveDoe 
dwellin'; 

Ha!  not  a  moment  too  soon  ;  hoae  is  ran  off  in  a  twinkle. 


Engine  starts  in  with  a  snort.    Woman  up  there  at  the 
winder, 

Where  the  flames  crackle  and  dance  (oh,  sir,  the  sight  lyas 
a  sad  un). 

Frank,  he  looks  up,  rabs  his  eyes  like  he'd  been  hit  with  a 
cinder; 

Makes  a  quick  grab  for  an  axe,  goes  up  the  stoop  like  a 
mad  un. 

"  Up  with  the  ladder  I  "  he  yells.   Sping  1  and  the  door's  off 
its  hinges ; 

Frank  disappears  in  the  smoke.   Bill  there  was  first  to  go 
skyin'. 

Flames  from  the  winder  below?    Horror!  the  ladder— it 
singes! 

Jump,  wonuin  I   Merciful  God  I  see,  in  Frank's  arms  she's 
a-lyin' ! 

Look !  he's  a  strokin'  her  hair— kissin'  and  huggin'  and  kisi>in' 
(Guess  every  eye  in  that  crowd  felt  in  a  bit  of  a  quiver) ; 

Strokin'  and  pattin'  her  cheek,  right  where  that  hell  is  a-hissin'. 
Then  drops  her  safely  to  BiU,  crying,  "  Good-bye— I  forgive 
her!" 

Thaf s  all,  sir ;  fun'ral's  to-morrow.   Frankey,  the  gent  wants 
to  kiss  yer: 

Says  yer  the  son  of  a  hero,  grand  as  they  puts  in  a  story. 
Good  day.   Us  firemen  ain't  much:  yer  die  and  the  world 

doesnt  miss  yer ; 
But  Frank  there's  gone  some'rs,  you  bet,  where  they  gives 

out  big  medals  for  glory ! 

Thomas  Fbost,  of  New  York. 
JBelford^s  Magasine^  August. 


In  the  Catholic  World  (New  York)  for  Aogust,  Mr. 
James  Buckham  publishes  the  following  poem,  entitled 
The  Unknown  Bound." 

I  watched  a  sail  until  it  dropt  from  sight 
Over  the  rounding  sea.   A  gleam  of  white, 
A  last  far-flashed  farewell,  and,  like  a  thought 
Slipt  oat  of  mind,  it  vanished  and  was  not. 

Yet^  to  the  helmsman  standing  at  the  wheel 
Broad  seas  still  stretched  before  the  gliding  keeL 
DLsasterf   Change     he  felt  no  slight^t  sign ; 
Nor  dreamed  he  of  that  dim  horiion  line. 

So  may  it  be,  perdiance,  wh^  down  the  tide 
Oar  dear  ones  vanish.  Peacefully  they  glkle 
On  level  eeas,  nor  mark  the  nnknown  bound. 
We  call  it  death— to  them  *tis  life  bqrond! 


Miss  Wbrxsr  contribateB  the  following  Sonnet  to  the 
Scoi*  MagoiiM : — 

Not  when  the  sunshine  lies  upon  the  lea. 
Nor  only  when  the  stormy  heavens  are  bowed 
In  lightning's  leap  and  crash  of  thander-dood. 

Or  *mia  the  hurricane's  wild  revelry — 

Not  then  we  need  strong  faith  to  trust  in  Thee ; — 
But  when  the  mist  wraps  round  as  as  a  shroud. 
And  chill  and  bitter  skies  above  have  bowed 

The  heart  and  wUl  to  leaden  stagnancy, — 

Then  wonld  we  cry :— Smite  through  the  dark,  O  Son, 
Cleave  it  with  Thy  $word>beams«— and  from  the  grave 

Raise  up  the  heart  that  doubts  in  sick  depair ; 
That  waves  of  U^ht  may  roU  aside  the  dan 
Diftttb^fog ;— or,  if  this  be  too  much  to  crave. 

We  only  pray  to  know  the  Light  is  therel 
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THE    REVIEWS  REVIEWED. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

The  Contemporary  Review  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  reviews 
for  September.  It  contains  only  nine  articles,  but  they 
are  almost  all  above  the  average.  I  notice  elsewhere  Mi\ 
Christie  Murray's  paper  on  Australia,  and  Mr.  Massing- 
ham*s    Plea  for  the  Nationalisation  of  Cathedrals.*' 

GRANT  DUFF  EBDIVIVUS. 

The  article  on  "  A  Month  in  Southern  India  "  reminds 
us  that  there  are  malefactors  whose  crime  against  society 
is  not  the  less  heinous  because  it  cannot  be  brought 
within  the  scope  of  any  criminal  coda  Sir  M.  £. 
Grant  Duff,  who  some  twenty  years  ago  used  to  furnish 
the  British  public  every  twelvemonth  with  a  lucid 
survey  of  European  politics,  is  apparently  still  in  the 
full  possession  of  his  faculties.  His  paper,  ''A  Month 
in  Southern  India,"  shows  him  to  be  as  capable  as 
ever  of  expressing  his  ideas  in  admirable  English,  lit 
up  with  brilliant  illustrations  and  weighted  with  many 
profound  aphorisms,  and  yet  for  the  last  ten  years  he  has 
been  almost  a  diunb  dog.  It  is  nothing  less  than 
a  sin  against  mankind  for  such  a  man,  with  such  an  eye 
and  such  a  pen,  to  deprive  his  countrymen  of  his  ripe  ex- 
perience and  extended  observation.  "  A  Month  in  Southern 
India''  is  a  charming  paper — optimist  no  doubt,  as  befits  an 
ex-€rovemorof  Maaras,  but  fiul  of  information  and  a  realis- 
tic vividness  of  description  which  is  very  rare.  Sir  M.  E. 
Grant  Duff  shudders  Hke  an  old  officii  at  the  English 
agitation  about  the  age  of  consent,  saying  that  it  is  the 
worst  of  all  methods  of  reform,  which  may  be.  But  bad 
as  it  is,  it  is  the  only  method  possible,  ana  as  such  it  is 
infinitely  better  than  none.  It  is  impossible  to  sum- 
marise the  paper,  but  it  cannot  be  too  widely  read. 

IBSEN  AS  A  POET. 

Mr.  Wicksteed  breaks  new  ground  with  Ibsen.  Hitherto 
we  have  been  dosed  to  death  with  Ibsenism,  and  have  been 
invited  to  contemplate  Ibsea  as  a  freethinker,  a  social  re- 
former, a  moralist,  and  a  dramatist.  Mr.  Wicksteed  says 
nothing  about  Ibsen's  plays ;  he  takes  us  straight  to  his  poems 
and  gives  translations  of  a  dozen  specimens  of  the  Norse 
poet^  verse.  Judging  from  Mr.  Wicksteed's  translations 
it  is  possible  that  Ibsen  will  command  the  admiration  of 
the  general  reader  more  as  a  poet  rather  than  as  a 
dramatist.  Mr.  Wicksteed's  paper  suggests  that  it  would 
be  much  more  to  the  purpose  if,  instead  of  worrying 
each  other  about  the  merits  and  demerits  of  Ibsen,  some 
of  his  admirers  would  eive  us,  in  a  handy,  accessible 
form,  a  translation  of  all  his  works,  dramatic  and  other- 
wise. 

A  OOOD  WORD  FOR  THOMAS  LAKE  HABRIS. 

Miss  Julia  Wedgwood,  in  her  review  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
^Life  of  Laurence  Oliphant,"  remarks  with  perfect  justice 
that  the  person  who  declined  to  meet  Mr.  Harris  was  not 
the  person  to  write  the  biography  of  Laurence  Oliphant. 
Spewing  of  Mr.  Harris's  cQsoourses  on  the  Millennium,* 
Miss  Wedgwood  says  : — 

We  most  be  content  with  recording  our  conviction  that 
the  appeals  here  g^ven  come  straight  from  the  heart  of  a 
•me  man,  and  embodied  some  vital  power  to  elevate  and 
porify  the  hearers,  not  throagh  the  suggestion  of  fresh 


thought,  or  through  the  expression  of  some  commanding 
force  of  character,  so  much  as  through  the  intensity  of 
yearning  aspiration  which  breathes  throagh  every  page,  the 
upward  longing  of  a  heart  that  groans  onder  the  pressure  of 
sin  as  most  men  groan  under  the  pressure  of  pa^  We  may 
say  that  the  impression  made  by  Mr.  Harris  on  other  members 
of  English  society— ^oal  or  saperior  to  Laurence  (Miphant 
in  worldly  advantages — was  ratber  of  uncourteons  independ- 
ence than  of  interested  assiduity. 

THE  AUTHOBSmP  OF  THE  FOUBTH  GOSPEL. 

There  is  a  very  elaborate  paper  by  Prof.  Emil  Schurer, 
of  Kiel,  which  occupies  nearly  thirty  pages  and  is  devoted 
to  setting  forth,  with  much  lucidity  and  emphasis,  the 
ar^ments  against  believing  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  was 
written  by  the  Apostle  John.   Prof.  Schurer  says : — 

Unmistakably,  then,  the  conscientious  labour  of  theological 
science  has  strengthened  the  suspicion  against  the  Johannine 
authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospet  and  Sie  numb^  is  con- 
stantly increasing  of  those  who  believe  it  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable  that  the  Apostle  wrote  the  Gospel 

Prof.  Schurer  concludes  his  demonstration  with  the 
consolatory  assurance  that — even  if  this  Gk)spel  must 
fall  more  and  more  behind  the  Synoptics  as  a  source  of 
history,  it  will  always  have  its  worth  as  a  witness  of  the 
Christian  faith." 

BAOH. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp  waxes  eloquent  in  praise  of  Bach. 
The  temper  in  which  he  writes  may  be  ix^erred  from  the 
foUowing  extract: — 

Take  Bach  home  with  you  and  commune  with  him  there 
over  your  own  pianoforte ;  study  him  with  loving  diligence, 
taking  first  what  happens  most  to  strike  your  personal  fancy 
— for  even  in  Bach  there  are  some  things  which  almost  any- 
one can  like— and  thus  habituate  yourself  to  his  style.  I 
know  of  no  finer,  deeper,  nor  higher  musical  education.  In 
a  word,  sweeping  as  the  statement  may  seem,  I  make  it 
circumspectly  and  with  complete  conviction^  that  there  is  no 
more  trustworthy  gauge  of  a  man's  musical  nature  and  cul- 
ture than  his  apprecSition  and  love  of  Bach.  In  him  you 
find  what  is  highest,  noblest,  and  best  in  music ;  and  further- 
more, it  is  through  him  that  the  other  great  composers  are 
best  to  be  appreciated. 


Development  of  the  Mythic  Dragon.  —  In  the 
Magazine  of  Art,  Mr.  John  Leyland  traces  the  develop- 
ment of  the  dragon  of  mythology,  legend,  and  art.  The 
mythic  dragon,  he  sums  up,  began  as  an  oppressor  of  man, 
depriving  him  of  that  which  was  his  birthright  and 
necessary  for  his  sustenance ;  he  was  hated  and  f cured  as 
the  universal  enemy :  he  became  the  object  of  propitia- 
tion or  even  of  worship,  for  the  avoidance  of  his  male- 
volence, or  the  procuring  of  that  which  he  could  bestow ; 
he  was  assailed  for  the  possession  of  his  secret  hoard  ;  by 
him  was  man  deprived  of  those  who  were  fairest  and  most 
dear ;  and  at  length  he  was  slain  or  led  captive  by  the 
mieht  of  the  champion's  arm.  He  passed  thus  into  the 
folk-lore  and  literature  of  every  nation,  and  was  adopted 
almost  universally  as  a  symbol,  a  grotesque,  or  a  decorative 
feature  in  art.  But,  when  the  yud-wand  of  the  sixteenth 
century  natin^  philosophy  was  applied  to  him,  the 
dragon,  like  all  thmgs  built  up  of  mythology  and  poetry 
fell  away  at  that  stem  touch  of  reality. 
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The  Reviev^  of  Reviews. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

In  the  Fortnightly  for  September  there  are  three 
articles  to  which  reference  is  made  elsewhere — Professor 
Tyndall's  paper  on  the  "Prevention  of  Consumption," 
Mr.  Low  upon  Mr.  Lowell,  and  Francis  Adams  on 
"  Social  Life  in  Australia."  The  other  articles  are  some- 
what out  of  the  way. 

MR.  FREDERIC  HARRISON  ON  THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Mr.  Harrison  prints  as  a  paper  the  lecture  which  he 
addressed  to  the  University  Extension  students  at 
Oxford  on  "  The  Thirteenth  Century. Speaking  of  the 
thirteenth  centuiy,  Mr.  Harrison  says  that  it  was  an 
abortive  revival :  it  was  a  failure,  but  a  splendid  failure. 
It  was  impossible  that  society  might  be  saved  by  some 
regeneration  of  the  Church,  whereas  the  real  force  of 
Catholicism  was  exhausted,  and  the  intellectual  wisdom  of 
the  age  was  transferred  from  the  Churchmen  to  the 
doctors.  The  following  passage  upon  the  cathedrals  in 
the  thirteenth  century  may  be  auoted  in  support  of 
Mr.  Massingham  8  contention  in  tne  O/iUemporary  that 
the  cathedrals  should  bo  nationalised : — 

These  glorious  fanes  of  the  thirteenth  century  were  far 
more  than  works  of  art :  they  were  at  once  temples,  national 
motiuments,  museums,  schools,  musical  academies,  and  par- 
liament halls,  where  the  whole  people  gathered  to  be  trained 
in  every  form  of  art,  in  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  in  all 
modes  of  intellectual  cultivation.  They  were  the  outgrowth 
of  the  whole  civilisation  of  their  age. 

A  BALKAN  FEDERATION. 

Mr.  James  Bouchier  pubUshes  a  full  explanation  of  the 
views  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  now  on  foot  for  the 
confederation  of  the  Balkans.  He  savs  he  has  it  from  an 
authentic  source,  and  he  gives  the  information,  althoiigh 
he  concludes  his  paper  by  declaring  that  the  initial  diffi- 
culties are  insurmountable,  and  that  the  scheme,  which  is 
generally  attributed  to  M.  Tricoupis,  is  hopelessly 
impossible.  The  idea  is  that  the  Balkan  States,  if  they 
would  unite  together,  might  without  the  aid  of  any 
foreign  power  compel  the  Turks  to  clear  out  of  Europe, 
although  they  would  allow  the  Sultan  still  to  rule  his 
Asiatic  Empire  from  Constantinople.  They  calculate  that 
Europe  would  keep  the  ring  and  see  fair  play.  M.  Tri- 
coupis, however,  says  Mr.  Bouchier,  will  utterly  fail  to 
induce  the  Greeks  to  abandon  their  preposterous  claims 
to  Macedonia.  The  only  Balkan  Confeaeration  that  is 
possible  would  be  a  defensive  league  in  which  Turkey 
would  be  allowed  to  take  part. 

SWISS  ATHLETIC  SPORTS. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds  describes  the  Federal  Athletic 
Sports,  celebrated  every  three  years  in  Switzerland.  He 
had  just  been  writing  six  chapters  of  his  "Michael 
Angelo,''  and  he  went  to  take  a  rest  at  the  Athletic  Fes- 
tival at  Geneva.  With  his  mind  saturated  with  Michael 
Angelo's  art,  he  sought  among  the  athletes  at  Geneva 
the  type  of  the  great  Italian  artist's  male  form.  He  dis- 
covered him  in  a  young  fellow  from  the  Jura,  and  by 
comparing  the  living  reality  with  the  artist's  ideal  he 
arrived  at  various  conclusions  for  which  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  his  paper.  I  quote  the  following  out-of-the- 
way  and  suggestive  observation  from  Mr.  Symond*s 
paper: — 

I  asked  a  friend  of  mine — a  stag-like  vouth  from  Gran- 
biinden,  tall  and  sinewy,  like  young  Achilles  on  a  fresco  at 
Pompeii— how  all  the  gymnasts  in  this  country  came  to  be 
90  brotherly.  "  Oh,"  he  replied,  "  that  is  because  we  come 
Bto  physical  contact  with  one  another.    You  only  learn  to 


love  men  whose  bodies  you  have  touched  and  handled.* 
True  as  I  believe  this  remark  to  be,  and  wide-reaching  in  its 
possibilities  of  application,  I  somehow  did  not  expect  it 
from  the  lips  of  an  Alpine  peasant. 

MR.  FRANK  HARRIS*S  THIRD  EFFORT. 

Mr.  Frank  Harris,  who  has  abandoned  politics  for  art 
— ^the  literary  art  of  writing  short  stories — gives  us  a  third 
sample  of  his  peculiar  genius  in  three  sketches  of  life  in  a 
western  mining  camp,  entitled  A  Triptych."  The  third 
is  better  than  either  of  those  which  preceded  it  for  one 
reason,  because  it  is  not  disfigured  by  the  presence  of  a 
woman,  and  hitherto  Mr.  Harris  has  only  given  us  women 
whose  room  is  very  much  better  than  their  company. 
There  is  life,  character,  and  colour  in  this  Tryptich.  Mr. 
Harris's  range  is  wide,  and  we  look  forward  with  pleasure 
to  his  further  efforts  in  this  new  line.  It  is  somewhat  odd 
Mr.  Harris  should  only  seem  to  feel  at  home  in  society 
which  reeks  either  with  murder  or  adultery. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  William  Archer  describes  the  work  of  Maurice 
MaeterUnk,  a  Belgian  dramatist,  whose  grim  and  grisly 
plays  fill  Mr.  Archer  with  admiration.  Fate — a  bHnd, 
non-moral  fate — is  the  beginning  and  end  of  his 
philosophy.  Mr.  Karl  Blind  describes  Pytheas,  an  early 
Greek  explorer  who  visited  England  and  the  northern  seas 
about  320  years  before  Chnst.  Mr.  Edward  Delille  de- 
scribes the  works  of  M.  Maurice  Barres,  a  modem  French 
writer,  vnth.  whom  art  and  feeling  go  hand  in  hand.  We 
miss  the  continuation  of  Miss  Schreiner's  South  African 
papers.    It  is  surely  about  time  we  had  number  two. 


Literary  Men  as  Husbands  — Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  in 
LongrmjCs  Magazine^  makes  the  newly-published  life  of 
Mrs.  Carlyle  the  text  for  the  following  remarks  as  to 
the  reason  why  Hterary  men  make  bad  husbands : — 

The  moral  for  ladies  is,  *•  Don't  marry  literary  men."  The 
marriages  of  authors  have  been  wretched,  oat  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  common  lot.  The  reason  is  not  only  that  aathors 
are  vain,  and  irritable,  and  flighty,  and  absorbed,  like  artists, 
in  their  work ;  the  true,  or  chief,  cause  of  married  misery 
among  writers  is  probably  this  :  tluy  do  their  work  at  home. 
Now,  bricklayers,  soldiers,  doctors,  barristers,  clerks,  and 
most  men,  do  their  work  away  from  home.  Domestio 
troubles  about  servants,  children,  butchers,  dressmakers, 
cannot  be  launched  on  them  while  they  are  occupied 
with  their  business.  Nor  do  they,  in  turn,  bring  pre- 
occupation with  briefs,  or  bricks,  or  clients,  or  what  not,  into 
their  domestic  circle.  But  Mrs.  Literary  Man  is  apt  to  rush 
in  upon  the  solitude  of  Genius  with  some  "  terrible  tale 
from  the  baker's,"  while  Genius,  when  summoned  to  his 
meals,  has  his  head  full  of  rhymes,  or  of  the  persons  in  his 
novel,  or,  to  take  Mr.  Carlyle's  case,  of  Frederick  the  Great  or 
Oliver  Cromwell.  His  mind  is  absent  when  he  should  be  lending 
the  pleased  ear  to  feminine  prattle,  and,  later,  when  examined 
therein,  he  is  miserably  plucked.  He  is  convicted  of 
not  having  attended  to  what  was  said — a  crime  of  insult. 
The  unlucky  pair,  as  Mrs.  Carlyle  said,  had  thinner  skins  than 
other  people,  and  were  profusely  profane  to  begin  with.  But 
if  Mr.  Carlyle  had  been  wise  enough  to  keep  his  books  and 
papers  in  a  remote  studio,  and  to  walk  thither  every  morning, 
he  and  his  wife  would  have  given  less  handle  to  the  gossip 
and  the  biographer.  Toung  ladies  about  to  marry  literary 
men,  young  men  engaged  to  literary  ladies,  should  ponder  on 
these  things,  and  arrange  to  do  their  work  away  from  home, 
unless  they  have  much  better  tempers  and  digestions 
than  the  Carlyles  enjoyed.  *'Home  industries"  may  be 
salutary  when  they  are  mechanical,  but  not  when  they  are 
mental,  especially  if  the  labourer  has  the  irritability  of  some, 
luckily  not  of  all,  geniuses. 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  most  interesting  paper  in  the  Nineteenth 
Centxtry  is  Mr.  Carnegie^  on  "An  American  View  of 
Imperial  Federation,"  which  is  dealt  with  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Acworth's  article  on  Cheap  Railway  Fares  and  Mr. 
Gladstone's  calculations  as  to  the  precise  majority  that 
awaits  him  in  the  next  Parliament  are  also  dealt  with 
elsewhere.  The  number  is  full  of  interest,  and  contains 
many  articles  that  are  veiy  readable. 

ARCHIBALD  FOBBES  AND  HIS  REMINISCENCES. 

The  first  in  vivid  interest  probably  of  any  paper  in 
the  magazines  of  the  month  is  Mr.  Forbes'  reminiscences 
of  his  adventures  as  a  war  correspondent  in  the  Bul- 
garian, Zulu,  and  Afghan  campaigns.  No  man  living  can 
pen  such  brilliantly  vivid  pictures  of  what  ho  has  seen 
on  the  battlefield  as  Archibald  Forbes.  His  account 
of  the  battle  of  Ulundi  and  of  the  abortive  attempts  to 
storm  Plevna  are  very  fine  pieces  of  work  indeed.  His  three 
pictures  of  Tzar  Alexander  II.  are  very  striking,  and  his 
estimate  of  the  Emperor's  character  is  marked  by 
candoiu:  and  insight.  His  account  of  the  scene  of  the 
massacre  of  Isandhlwana,  four  months  after  the  Zulus  had 
slaughtered  a  thousand  of  our  men,  is  very  vivid  : — 

All  the  way  up  the  slope  I  traced,  by  the  ghastly  token  of 
dead  men,  the  fitful  line  of  flight.  It  was  like  a  long  string 
with  knots  in  it ;  the  string  formed  of  single  corpses,  the 
knots  of  clusters  of  dead,  where,  as  it  seemed,  liitle  groups 
had  gathered  to  make  a  hopeless,  gallant  stand,  and  so  die 
fighting. 

WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  WORN-OUT  TARSONa 

Dr.  Jessopp  discusses  what  should  be  done  with  the 
superannuated  parson,  and  makes  the  suggestion  that 
every  clergyman  should  be  compelled  to  pay  ten  per  cent, 
of  his  income  as  provision  against  old  age  when  he 
becomes  incapacitated  for  the  active  discharge  of  his 
duties.  He  would  levy  the  ten  per  cent,  not  on  the 
clergyman,  but  on  those  who  pay  the  clergyman,  so  that 
no  clergyman  would  ever  draw  more  than  90  per  cent,  of 
his  nominal  salary.  This  money  would  be  put 
to  his  credit  as  a  premium  upon  the  policy 
of  insurance  standing  in  his  name,  while  the  sum  would 
go  on  increasing  at  compound  interest.  On  retiring  from 
Uie  profession  he  could  withdraw  his  money,  but  would 
there  and  then  become  ineligible  for  resuming  holy  orders. 
Dr.  Jessopp  says  that  the  time  has  now  come  for  some 
decisive  step  to  be  taken  in  this  matter,  and  he  puts 
forward  his  scheme  as  the  result  of  much  practical  think- 
ing upon  the  subject. 

FE&DINAND  LASSALLE. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Kennard  gives  an  account  of  Ferdinand 
Lassalle,  the  brilliant  nnd  handsome  Hebrew  who  half  con- 
verted Bismarck  to  Socialism,  and  who  forms  the  central 
figure  in  Mr.  George  Meredith's  "Tragic  Ck)medians." 
I^ssalle's  idea  was  that  the  State  should  be  the  organisa- 
tion in  which  the  whole  virtue  of  man  should  realise 
itself.  Mrs.  Kennard  ouotes  some  passages  from 
Bismarck's  speeches  when  he  was  under  the  influence  of 
Lassalle,  which  may  be  recalled  with  advantage  to-day : — 

People  talk  about  State  Socialism  (he  said  on  one  occasion) 
as  if  such  things  were  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  phrase.  State 
Socialism  will  have  its  day,  and  he  who  takes  it  up  will 
assuredly  be  the  man  at  the  wheel.  It  is  the  outcome  of  an 
urgent  necessity  ;  we  must  find  some  means  of  relieving  the 
indebted  poor  on  the  part  of  the  State,  and  not  in  the  form 
of  alms. 

Contentment  among  the  disinherited  classes  (he  says  on 
another  occasion)  would  not  be  dearly  purchased  by  an  enor- 
mous sum.   They  must  be  made  to  understand  that  the  State 


is  of  some  use,  but  that  it  does  not  only  take,  but  gives  as 
well.  ...  If  the  result  enables  us  to  secure  th  ^  future 
of  our  operatives,  uncertainty  respecting  which  is  the  chief 
cause  of  their  hatred  to  the  State,  the  money  will  be  well 
invested,  for  by  spending  it  thus  we  may  avert  a  Social  Revo- 
lution which  may  break  out  fifty  yesj's  hence,  or  ten,  and 
which,  however  short  a  time  it  lasts,  will  assuredly  swallow 
up  infinitely  larger  sums  than  those  we  now  propose  to 
spend. 

MOHAMMED  AND  WOMAN. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Ameer  Ali,  in  an  article  on  "  The 
Ileal  Status  of  Woman  in  Islam,"  eulogises  Mohammed 
for  the  work  which  he  did  in  raising  the  status  of  the 
sex.  So  far  from  degrading  woman  he  did  far  more  for 
them  than  many  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Christian 
Church,  many  of  whom  wrote  and  spoke  habitually 
of  women  in  terms  which  constitute  a  black  and 
abiding  stigma  on  the  character  of  the  times  in 
which  they  lived.  In  India  ninety-five  per  cent, 
of  the  Mohammedans  are  monogamists,  and  in 
Persia  ninety-eight  per  cent.  Mr.  Justice  Ameer  Ali 
writes  vigorously,  and  makes  out  a  very  good  case  for 
the  Arabian  prophet.  It  is  a  good  sign  of  the  times  that 
the  founders  of  religious  systems  are  being  tested  by  the 
extent  to  which  they  have  helped  to  emancipate  woman. 
He  says : — 

The  teacher  who,  in  an  age  when  no  country,  no  system, 
no  community  gave  any  right  to  woman,  maiden  or 
married,  mother  or  wife — who,  in  a  'country  where 
the  birth  of  a  daughter  was  considered  a  calamity, 
secured  to  the  sex  rights  which  are  only  unwillingly 
and  under  pressure  being  conceded  to  them  by 
the  civilised  nations  in  the  nineteenth  century — deserves  the 
gratitude  of  humanity  If  Mohammed  had  done  nothing 
more,  h|s  claim  to  be  a  benefactor  of  mankind  would  have 
been  indisputable.  Even  under  the  laws  as  they  stand  at 
present  in  the  pages  of  the  legists,  the  legal  position  of 
JMTosIem  females  may  be  said  to  compare  favourably  with 
that  of  European  women. 

A  BEFORM  BILL  FOB  THE  NEW  FOREST. 

Mr.  Anboron  Herbert,  in  an  article  entitled  "  The  Last 
Bit  of  Woodland,"  once  more  pursues,  with  tomahawk  and 
scalping  knife,  the  luckless  Mr.  Lascelles  of  the  New 
Forest.  He  has  got  a  complete  reform  bill  in  six  heads. 
First,  he  would  promptly  forbid  any  cutting  or  meddling 
with  the  old  woods  of  the  New  Forest,  no  thinning  on 
any  account,  no  planting,  no  nothing,  except  the  unre- 
stricted growth  by  natiu^al  law.  Secondly,  the  expenses 
of  the  Forest  should  be  mercilessly  cut  down.  Thirdly, 
the  mischievous  privileges  of  the  Crown  with  regard 
to  shooting  should  be  done  away  with.  Fourthly, 
the  larger  fuel  rights  should  be  bought  up  and  the  smaller 
ones  left.  Fifthly,  the  recent  plantations^  which  have 
been  much  neglected,  should  be  carefully  attended  to. 
And,  sixthly,  the  New  Forest  should  be  transferred  to  the 
Board  of  Works.  There  are  4,600  acres  of  old  wood  in 
the  Forest  which  Mr.  Herbert  regards  as  one  of  our  most 
precious  heritages,  upon  which  he  woidd  not  allow  Mr. 
Lascelles  or  any  one  else  to  lay  a  finger. 

OTHEB  ABTICLES. 

Prof.  Gefifcken  writeR  on  **  Compulsory  Instoranoe  in 
Germany,"  and  M.  J.JJ.  Jusserand,  in  a  paper  entitled  "A 
French  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Charles  the  Second/' 
quotes  from  the  correspondence  of  Cotmt  de  Cominges. 
Lord  Brassey  sets  forth  his  view  of  Imperial  Federa- 
tion from  the  English  point  of  view  in  an  article  which 
does  not  shine  in  comparison  with  Mr.  Carnegie's,  with 
which  it  is  bracketed.  Mr.  Knowles  has  transferred  his 
publication  from  Kegan  Paul  to  Sampson  Low,  Marston 
and  Co. 
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THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW.  . 

The  most  important  paper  in  the  National  Beview  is  that 
of  Mr.  Charles  Lowe,  late  Times  correspondent  in  Berlin, 
on  The  New  Emperor  and  His  ChanceUor."  There  is 
not  very  much  that  is  new  in  it,  but  it  pieces  together 
many  thines  which  are  interesting  and  helpful  to  a  due 
understanding  of  the  situation.  Every  one  must  devoutly 
wish  that  Chancellor  Caprivi  was  right  when  he  said  some 
time  ago :  "  Gentlemen, — We  have  very  dull  times 
ahead  of  us."  But  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would 
calculate  an  immunity  from  exciting  sensations  when 
such  a  bom  sensationalist  as  William  the  Second  is  on 
the  German  throne. 

LADY  PAGET  AND  VIYISECTION. 

Lady  Paget,  who  last  year  excited  so  much  interest  by 
calling  attention  to  Count  Mattei^s  remedies,  breaks  a 
lance  m  defence  of  the  anti-Vivisectionists.  Her  article 
is  written  with  intense  feeling,  and  with  a  whole-hearted 
abhorrence  of  the  practices  of  many  of  our  latter-dav 
doctors.  Here  is  a  passage  which  is  well  worth 
quoting : — 

I  wonder  no  more  at  the  terror  of  the  poor  when  the 
dreaded  place  is  named,  for  they  are  not  looked  upon  as 
patients  to  be  cured,  but  as  material  to  be  experimentalised 
upon.  "  The  material "  is  the  accepted  word  for  patients  in 
many  hospitals  abroad.  (I  cannot  speak  of  England  in  this 
respect,  as  I  have  no  experience.)  I  should  like  to  tell  one 
story  as  illustration.  A  friend  of  mine  sent  his  keeper's 
little  daughter  to  the  hospital.  It  became  necessary  to 
insert  a  cannla  into  her  throat,  whieh  the  professor  did 
without  giving  her  much  pain.  After  this,  however,  he 
returned  once  or  twice  a  day,  with  a  troop  of  students, 
whom  he  allowed  to  pull  out  and  insert  the  canula  at  their 
pleasure.  The  poor  child  entreated  with  tears  the  professor 
to  do  it  himself ;  but  he  said  "  The  students  must  learn ! " 
The  child*8  father,  who  could  not  bear  to  see  his  daughter's 
sufferings,  asked  my  friend  to  write  to  the  professor  begging 
him  to  perform  the  slight  operation  himself  for  the  days 
that  it  was  necessary.  My  friend  did  so,  asking  at  the  same 
time  how  much  he  would  take  to  do  this.  The  answer  was 
"  A  fortune." 

When  one  hears  and  sees  things  like  these  one  must  agree 
with  the  late  Sir  William  Fergusson,  who  told  a  lady  (in  whose 
handwriting  I  have  it)  that  "  the  permission  to  practise  vivi- 
section would  tend  to  rear  a  nation  of  young  devils."  He 
told  the  same  lady  that  virisection  was  useless,  that  he 
bitterly  regretted  ever  having  practised  it,  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  put  down  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Bulman.  in  an  article  entitled  ''The  Fittest 
or  Luckiest :  Which  Survives  P  "  takes  exception  to  the 
orthodox  Darwinian  hypothesiB  that  it  is  the  fittest  that 
comes  out  the  winner  m  the  struggle  for  existence.  He 
maintains  that  it  has  not  been  proved  that  the  question 
of  survival  is  decided  by  slight  individual  dirorences. 
It  is  governed  much  more  by  accident. 

A  PLEA  FOR  FREE  LAW. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  in  the  Review  is 
G.  Acton  Lomax's  scheme  for  providing  the  dvilised 
world  with  its  law  free  of  cost.  There  is  something 
amiable  and  attractive  in  the  mild  optimism  in  the  mind 
of  the  man  who  could  write  the  following  sentences : — 

Three  primary  desiderata,  then,  must  be  satisfied  by  any 
scheme  in  order  that  it  may  be  efficient : — (1)  The  trans 
ference  of  the  payment  of  fees  from  the  individual  to  the 
State.  (2)  A  fair  assignment  of  work  to  each  and  every 
member  of  the  Bar.  (3)  A  provision  against  frivolous  or 
malicious  prosecution. 

Those  advantages  might  be  obtidned,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  edl  the  necessary  safeguards  secured,  in  a  compre- 
hensive system  of  Colleges  or  Departments. 

Mr.  Lomax  proposes  that,  as  sucoession  duties  are 


levied  varying  from  3  to  10  per  cent.,  so  the  cause  of  this 
system  of  free  law  might  be  met  by  levying  a  similar  per- 
centage on  money  or  property  recovered  on  hii»  suggested 
schema  Court  of  censorahip  also  is  to  be  empowered  to 
inflict  a  fine  on  any  unfounded,  vexatious,  or  malicioua 

There  is  a  gossipy  article  on  Woman's  life  in  Old 
Italy,'*  in  which  there  is  curious  information  as  to  the 
morals  of  the  Italian  ladies.  A  lady's  lover  in  aristocratic 
families  had  his  functions  specified  in  a  special  legal 
document,  together  with  his  salary  at  a  time  when  nis 
mistress  was  married.  In  1588  there  were  16,000  women 
of  ill-fame  in  Venice.  So  numerous  did  they  become 
that  it  was  ordered  in  1596  that  they  should  only 
frequent  certain  back  streets,  wear  full  trousers,  Im 
mounted  on  stilts  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  moreover 
veil  their  faces  with  silver  tissue,  and  bare  their  breasts. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Traill,  who  surely  must  be  the  son  of  a  duke, 
if  we  may  judge  from  his  lordly  contempt  for  the 
bourgeoisie,  writes  some  nonsense  about  County  Coun- 
cillors, winch  has  no  other  basis  than  the  protest  made 
by  the  London  Council  against  scandalous  indecencies  on 
the  stage  and  on  hoardings  in  the  street. 

Mr.  T.  £.  Kebbel  writes  pleasantly  upon  ''Partridjge 
Shooting  in  September,"  and  an  anonymous  Unionist 
defends  Mr.  Balfour's  Irish  Local  Gk>vemment  Scheme  on 
the  ground  that  there  is  no  disguising  of  the  fact  that, 
at  a  critiod  time  such  as  the  present,  the  first  duty  of  a 
Conservative  Ministry  is  to  be  popular. 


THE  NEW  REVIEW. 

Thb  New  Review  is  a  better  number  than  usual.  I 
quote  elsewhere  from  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  paper  on  Mr» 
Kussell  Lowell. 

M.  JULES  SIMON  ON  WOMAN'S  WORK. 

Writing  on  "  Women  and  Work,"  M.  Jules  Simon  de- 
clares that  if  the  factory  laws  are  not  strengthened — 
the  religious  feeling,  transmitted  and  kept  up  by  women,, 
is  destined  to  diminish  year  by  year,  and  finallj  to  disappear. 
What  we  ask  is  a  very  simple  reform  in  factory  regulations 
which  would  permit  a  woman  to  clean  her  modett  room,  to 
make  the  beds,  to  prepare  the  dinner,  to  attend  to  the  clothes, 
to  see  her  children  in  oroad  daylight,  to  assure  herself  of  the 
progress  of  their  education,  and,  by  her  mere  presence^ 
prepare  their  hearts  to  love  goodness.  To  ask  this  is 
to  ask  society  to  protect  itself  against  the  greatest  danger  it 
has  incurred  for  many  centuries. 

The  mother  of  a  family  can  do  in  an  hour  as  much  work  as 
a  servant  would  do  in  a  day.  The  money  value  of  that  work, 
estimated  accoiding  to  the  method  of  Le  Play,  is  higher  than 
the  factory  wages.  The  family  would  thus  be  better  off  by 
this  deduction  of  an  hour  from  the  day's  pay. 

At  Elberfeld,  the  wives  of  the  manufacturers  have 
established  an  interesting  institution.  Bach  of  them  takes  a 
&ctory  girl  for  a  year  and  teaches  her  the  work  of  a  servant. 
These  poor  girls  knew  how  to  join  on,  to  card,  to  comb,  but 
could  not  light  a  fire  or  thrc^  a  needle.  Now  they  can 
marry.  Having  learnt  how  to  be  servants,  they  have  learnt 
how  to  manage  a  house.  Before  a  young  girl  thinks  of 
marriage  she  must  pass  through  this  course  of  instruction, 
this  voluntary  service,  for  a  year. 

SIR  MORSLL  MAOKBNZIB  ON  TRAINING. 

In  the  course  of  a  very  sensible  paper  on  training.  Sir 
Morell  Mackenzie  gives  the  following  dietary  scale  of  the 
Oirford  crew  when  training  for  the  lK>at  race : — 

On  getting  up  at  7.15  ajn.,  they  take  a  bbcuit  and  glass  of 
mUk,  then  they  go  for  a  gentle  walk  for  a  mile.  Breakfast, 
at  8.30,  consists  of  tea  or  cocoa  (two  cups  at  the  most),  sole, 
or  some  other  kind  of  fish,  chop,  with  a  poached  egg  on  it. 
and  some  green  food.  No  marmalade  (for  which  Oxford 
men,  unless  they  are  much  belied,  have  a  weakness)  is  allowed 
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till  two  weeks  before  the  race.  At  luncheon  they  have  cold 
meat  with  one  glass  of  beer.  At  dinner,  the  menu  includes 
fish,  chicken,  turkey,  or  joint  (always  some  kind  of  fresh 
meat),  milk  pudding,  and  stewed  fruit  (rhubarb  by  prefer- 
ence) ;  two  glasses  of  beer  are  allowed,  and  after  dinner  one 
orange  and  a  glass  of  port  may  be  taken.  At  10  p.m.  they  go 
to  bed.  This  seems  to  me  a  very  sensible  dietary,  with  plenty 
of  muscle- forming  elements  in  it,  but  not  too  carnivorous. 

THE  DBOADBNCE  OF  AMERICA. 

In  a  lugubrious  article  on  Literature  in  the  United 
States,**  Mr.  Lat^rop  thus  laments  the  decadence  of  his 
country : — 

Dishonesty  crops  out  in  all  parts  of  our  system ;  in  the 
worship  of  mere  crafty  "smartness"  dissociated  from 
principle,  whether  in  business  or  in  political  life ;  in  the 
buying  and  selling  of  elections,  openly  defended  by  rich  and 
intell^ent  representative  men ;  in  the  recognised  purchase 
of  legislators  by  the  highest  bidder,  and  the  cynical  in- 
difference of  the  people  to  this  kind  of  barter ;  and  in  the 
abject,  humiliating  dependence  of  our  politics  on  foreign 
agitation.  Still  greater  ills  of  violent  disorder  awaits  us  in 
the  immediate  future. 

FRENCH  HYPOCRISY. 

A  Frenchman,  who  for  obvious  reasons  does  not  sign 
his  name,  gives  A  very  savage  description  of  French 
manners  ana  morals.   He  says : — 

Every  Frenchman  considers  a  woman  fair  game,  which  he 
has  a  right  to  pursue  at  his  risk  and  peril  whenever  oppor- 
tunity is  fovourable,  merely  taking  care  to  act  with  prudence. 
This  is  what  is  called  being  *'  gadant.**  Such  is  the  state  of 
the  public  conscience  in  tlds  matter  that  whenever  there  is 
any  talk  in  France  of  a  bastardy  law,  compelling  the  father 
to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  his  illegitimate  children, 
a  formidable  and  almost  unanimous  opposition  is  raised  by 
public  opinion.  This  is  a  case  of  special  hypocrisy— senti- 
mental hypocrisy. 

As  to  the  more  serious  aspects  of  life,  France  is  one  of  the 
most  illiberal  of  countries  in  everything  relating  to  the  oivil 
status  of  women.  They  enjoy  none  of  the  political  rights 
accorded  to  them  by  English  law.  Their  subordhiation  in 
the  marriage  state  is  complete,  including  their  dependence 
in  money  matters,  even  in  regard  to  their  own  property. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Lady  Lindsay  gossips  about  swallows  and  sparrows. 
Hiss  0.  Black  describes  how  women  workers  are  robbed 
by  fines  and  deductions,  and  Mr.  Schutz  Wilson  writes  an 
account  of  Komer,  the  centenary  of  whose  birtii  occurs 
September  21, 1881. 

THE  CENTURY. 
The  writer  of  the  article  on  "  Country  Newspapers," 
in  the  Century  for  September,  gives  some  interesting 
details  of  what  we  should  call  the  provincial  press  of 
America.  There  are  18,000  newspapers  in  the  United 
States.  Of  these  18,000  papers  there  are  6,000  which 
are  made  up  from  sheets  printed  at  a  common  centre. 
How  many  there  are  that  are  made  up  from  stereotype 
plates  the  writer  does  not  say.  There  is  one  interesting 
remark  in  this  paper  apart  from  the  special  subject  with 
which  he  deals— namely,  the  average  county  seat  town, 
in  almost  any  State,  has  almost  exactly  the  same  popula- 
tion, from  1,500  to  1,800.  They  all  have  two  news- 
papers, two  railroads,  the  same  number  of  banks,  stores, 
miils,  doctors,  dentists,  and  hotels.  The  average  drcu- 
latiou  of  6,000  of  the  country  newspapers  of  America  is 
not  more  than  600  copies. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

Professor  Goldwin  Smith's  paper  upon  the  Jews  in 
Russia,  and  Ouida's  on  the  State  as  an  ImnK)ml  Teacher, 
are  noticed  elsewhere.  The  rest  of  the  papers  in  the 
August  number  are  not  of  much  interest  to  English 
readers.  The  Hon.  James  B.  Soley,  assistant-secretary 
of  the  Navy,  writes  on  the  value  of  naval  manoeuvres, 
describing  what  has  been  done  in  the  English  Navy,  and 
exhorting  the  Americans  to  follow  suit.  There  is  an 
article  on  Trades  Unions  for  Women.  The  Governor  of 
Oregon  writes  on  the  Farmers*  Alliance,  advocating  an 
income-tax  and  the  loaning  of  money  by  the  Government 
at  four  per  cent,  upon  improved  real  property,  the 
adoption  of  a  policy  of  changing  currency  into  bonds 
and  bonds  into  currency.  Some  such  system  prevails  in 
the  State  of  Oregon,  where  the  amount  of  the  loan  is 
fixed  at  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  farm.  Mr.  William 
A.  Hammond,  in  a  holiday  paper,  "  How  to  Rest,**  main- 
tains that  the  average  American  is  incapable  of  self- 
amusement  ;  and  the  women,  in  this  respect,  are  worse 
than  the  men.  Such  rest  as  the  mind  and  body  need 
can  never  be  obtained  in  the  way  the  average  American 
sets  out  to  obtain  them.  The  true  rest  is  change  of  occu- 
pation, and  the  greatest  mistake  of  all  is  for  an  active 
man,  who  is  away  on  his  holiday,  to  dawdle  round  all  day 
reading  novels.  Mr.  Raum,  in  a  paper  entitled 
*  Pensions  and  Patriotism,**  states  strongly  the  claim  of 
the  old  soldiers  of  the  Union  for  pensions.  The  following 
figures  will  be  of  interest : — 

It  is  estimated  that  1,208,707  soldiers  of  the  Union  are 
now  living,  and  that  1,004,658  soldiers  were  killed  in  battle 
and  died  during  and  since  the  war.  Of  these  survivors 
478,356  are  now  on  the  pension  rolls,  and  120,622  widows 
and  dependents  are  on  the  rolls.  80  it  appears  that  730,451 
survivors  are  not  pensioned,  and  884,136  deceased  soldiers  are 
not  now  represented  on  the  pension  rolls. 

The  present  payment  of  pensions  is  twenty-three 
millions  a  year.  Next  year  it  wiU  be  about  twentjr-five 
millions.  Mr.  Comstock,  writing  on  ''Vampire  htera- 
ture,**  pleads  eloquently  for  measures  to  protect  twenty 
million  youths  in  the  United  States  from  the  pollution 
of  unclean  literature.  Mr.  Herreshoff*,  describing  the 
possibilities  of  the  steam  yacht,  says  that  a  yacht  which 
will  run  twenty-ei^ht  miles  an  hour  for  five  hours 
is  quite  within  reach.  He  thinks  that  some  alloy  of 
aluminium  and  copper  will  soon  be  used  in  boiler-making. 
The  engines  of  the  torpedo  boat  Cu$hing  exercise  a 
horse-power  for  each  15  tons  weight.  The  natural  limit 
of  speed  of  a  boat  40  ft.  long  is  about  10  miles  an  hour ; 
a  vessel  60  ft.  will  show  12^  miles;  one  100  ft.,  16}  miles ; 
one  200  ft,  22  miles. 

The  only  other  paper  claiming  notice  is  Mr.  Thurston's 

Scientific  Bams  of  Belief.** 


There  are  two  stories  concluded  this  month,  namely, 
Marion  Crawford's Witch  of  Prague**  in  Uie  English 
Illustrated,  and  Frank  R.  Stockton's  Squirrel  Inn**  in 
the  Century. 

Ik  contrast  to  these  two  disagreeable  stories,  there 
are  two  excellent  tales  in  the  Century  for  September, 
one  entitled  Elder  Marston*s  Revival,**  and  the  other 
''  Zek*l.**  In  both  the  motive  is  as  good  as  in  the  otherp 
it  is  bad  and  disagreeable. 
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THE  ARENA. 

The  Arena  for  August  makes  a  speciality  of  having 
papers  from  eight  prominent  women  in  America,  England, 
and  France,  for  the  righteous  zeal  of  the  editor  in  the 
cause  of  the  weaker  sex  carries  him  sometimes  a  little  too 
far.  There  is  occasionally  discernible  in  the  women's 
movement  in  America  an  attempt  to  redress  the 
balance  of  injustice  *  which  women  have  suffered  by 
claiming  for  them  a  position  of  ascendency  and 
monopoly  that  is  quite  as  unjustifiable  as  that  which 
has  been  so  long  usurped  by  the  male.  Excellent  as  is 
the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  it  labours 
under  the  ineradicable  defect  of  being  a  woman's  union 
pure  and  simple — that  is  to  say,  of  being  confined  to  one 
half  of  humanity  and  excluding  the  other  half  from  its 
counsels. 

"thk  era  of  woman." 

Mr.  Flower  is  an  idealist  who,  in  his  paper  on 
the  ''Era  of  Woman,"  indulges  in  a  beatific  vision 
of  the  glories  which  are  to  come  when  the  splendid 
spirit  of  altruism  which  distinguishes  women  is  brought 
into  politics  and  social  Hfe.  There  is  an  element 
of  truth  in  all  that,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume 
too  confidently  that  all  women  have  wings  under 
their  stays ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  not,  and 
a  good  many  of  them  are  quite  as  deplorable  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  reformer  and  moralist  as 
any  number  of  their  brothers  and  husbands.  That,  of 
course,  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  admitted  to 
the  fullest  citizenship,  their  right  to  which  does  not  rest 
upon  their  possession  of  all  the  virtues,  but  upon  the  mere 
fact  of  their  existence  as  human  beings. 

THE  SPIEETUALISTIC  EXPERIENCES  OP  A  MATERIALIST. 

Of  the  women, who  write  in  the  Arena  the  most  inte- 
resting is  Mrs.  Underwood.  Mrs.  Underwood  is  an 
agnostic  and  the  wife  of  an  agnostic.  She  and  her 
husband  have  been,  leading  materialists,  and  they  have 
been  apparently  converted,  to  a  belief  in  the  existence  of 
the  soul  after  death  by  spiritualism.  Judging  from  Mrs. 
Underwood's  paper,  she  may  be  niunbered  among  the  few 
to  whom  spiritualism  ha&  brought  help  and  light.  She 
and  her  husband  si1>  together,  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
mediums,  and  their  manifestations  came  by  way  of 
automatic  writing.  The  intelligence  which  used  Mrs. 
Underwood's  hand  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  com- 
munication with  them  and  the  unseen  world  has 
constantly  shown  itself  to  be  in  possession  of  infor- 
mation which  neither  she  nor  her  husband  had  any 
means  of  obtaining.  She  says  she  cannot  in  this  paper 
"  give  one-tenth  part  of  the  many  strange  and  surprising 
revelations,  or  statements,  philosophical  and  other,  which 
we  have  gained  from  this  strange  source."  Like  all  other 
experimenters  in  this  occult  region,  Mrs.  Underwood 
receives  frequently  false  and  mischievous  statements 
purporting  to  come  from  spirits— predictions  which  did 
not  come  to  pass,  descriptionB  which  were  wholly  wrong, 
and  sending  credulous  believers  on  wild-goose  chases 
after  hidden  treasure,  etc. 

Mrs.  Underwood's  paper  will  probably  help  to  increase 
the  growing  interest  which  is  felt  in .  this  mysterious  and 
somewhat  unpromising  branch  of  inquiry. 

KIS.S  AMELIA  EDWARDS*  METHOD  OF  WORK. 

After  Mrs.  Underwood's  paper  the  most  interesting  is 
Miss  Amelia  Edwards'  pleasantly  written  account  of  her 
home  life  at  Westbury-on-Trim,  about  four  miles  from 
Bristol.  She  gives  a  copious  description  of  the  interior  of 
her  library,  but  the  most  interesting  part  of  her  paper  is 


that  in  which  she  describes  her  method  of  working.^  She 
always  walks  half  a  mile  before  breakfast  and  half  a  mile 
after  it,  and  then  one  mile  in  the  afternoon.  This  habit 
of  walking  two  miles  a  day  she  adheres  to  in  all  weathers. 
As  to  her  hours  of  work,  she  savs  : — 

I  live  with  the  pen  in  my  hand,  not  only  from  morning  till 
night,  but  sometimes  from  night  till  morning.  I  have,  in 
fact,  been  a  night  bird  ever  since  I  came  out  of  the  school- 
room, when  I  habitually  sat  up  reading  till  long  past  mid- 
night. Later  on,  when  I  adopted  literature  as  a  profession, 
I  still  found  that  "To  steal  a  few  hours  from  the  night" 
was  to  ensure  the  quietest  time,  and  the  pleasantest,  for 
pen  and  brahi  work  ;  and,  for  at  least  the  last  twenty- five 
years,  I  have  rarely  put  out  my  lamp  before  two  or  three 
in  the  morning.  Occasionally,  when  work  presses  and  a 
manuscript  has  to  be  despatched  by  the  earliest  morning 
mail,  I  remain  at  my  desk  the  whole  night  through; 
and  I  can  with  certainty  say  that  the  last  chapter  of  every 
book  I  have  ever  written  has  been  finished  at  eaily  morn- 
ing. In  summer-time,  it  is  certainly  delightful  to  draw  up 
the  blinds  and  complete  in  sunlight  a  task  begmi  when 
the  lamps  were  lighted  in  the  evening. 

HOW  TO  BEGIN  THE  BEFORMATION  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE. 

Mrs.  Cody  Stanton,  whose  portrait  ^appears  as  the 
frontispiece,  has  a  brief  paper  in  which  she  tells  us  where 
lasting  progress  must  begin.   The  following  is  a  summary 

of  her  ideas  : — 

The  object  of  all  our  specific  reforms  is  to  secure  equal 
conditions  for  the  whole  human  race.  The  initiative  step, 
to  this  end  are — 

1.  Educate  our  u[  per  classes,  our  most  intelligent  people, 
into  the  belief  that  our  present  civilisation  is  based  on  false 
principles,  and  that  the  ignorance,  poverty,  and  crime  we  see 
about  us  are  the  legitimate  results  of  our  false  theories. 

2.  They  must  be  educated  to  believe  that  our  present  con- 
ditions and  environments  can  and  will  be  changed,  and  that, 
as  man  is  responsible  for  the  miseries  of  the  race,  tiirough  his 
own  knowledge  and  wisdom  the  change  must  come. 

As  the  only  hope  for  the  lasting  progress  of  the  race  and  a 
radical  reform  in  social  life  lie  in  the  right  education  of 
children,  their  birth  and  development  is  the  vital  starting- 
point  for  the  philosopher. 

ABE  WE  GOING  BACKWARDS? 

After  Mrs.  Stanton  tells  us  how  to  begin  progress,  Mrs. 
Wischnewetzky  gives  the  following  lamentable  descrip- 
tion of  ten  years*  retrogression  in  New  York : — 

Daring  the  ten  years  which  ended  with  1889,  the  great 
metropolis  of  the  western  continent  added  to  the  assessed 
valuation  of  its  taxable  property  almost  half  a  billion  dollars. 

In  all  other  essential  respects  save  one,  the  decade  was  a 
period  of  retrogression  for  New  York  City.  Crime,  pauper- 
ism, insanity,  and  suicide  increased ;  repression  by  brute 
force  personified  in  an  armed  police  was  fostered,  while  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  masses  ebbed  lower  and 
lower.  The  standing  army  of  the  homeless  swelled  to  12,000 
nightly  lodgers  in  a  single  precinct,  and  40,000  children  were 
forced  to  toil  for  scanty  bread. 

Her  moral  is  Socialistia 

A  NEW  IDEA  IN  EDUCATION. 

Miss  Dickinson,  in  her  paper  pleading  for  individuality 
in  education,  predicts  that — 

The  day  will  come,  though  it  may  be  long  in  coming,  when 
every  institution  of  learning  will  have,  besides  its  technical 
teachers,  its  lecturers  and  its  conductors  of  recitations — one 
man  or  one  woman,  or  as  many  me(i  and  women  as  are 
needed,  whose  special  province  it  will  be  to  study  the  indi- 
vidual temperament,  to  discover  native  tendencies,  tastes, 
and  capacities  of  the  mind,  and  whose  knowledge  will  be 
true  wisdom  in  the  sense  that  they  will  know  not  only  how 
to  ascertain,  but  how  to  supply  real  needs. 
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OBJECTIONS  TO  SOCIALISM. 

The  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage  thus  briefly  summarises  his 
objections  to  the  nationalistic  socialism  that  has  been 
popularised  by  Bellamy's  "Looking  Backward" 

1.  The  world  began  in  socialism.  In  the  barbaric  period 
the  tribe  was  all  and  the  individual  nothing.  Every  step  of 
human  progress  has  kept  pace  with  the  rise  of  the  individual. 

2.  Military  socialism,  such  as  Mr.  Edward  Bellamy 
advocates,  would  be  only  another  name  for  universal 
despotism.  It  would  be  the  paradise  of  oMcialism  on  one 
hand,  and  helpless  subordination  on  the  other. 

3.  Nobody  is  ready  to  talk  definitely  about  any  other  kind 
of  nationalism  ;  for  nobody  has  outlined  any  working  method. 

4.  Nationalism,  as  commonly  understood,  coiUd  mean 
nothing  else  but  the  tyranny  of  the  commonplace.  And 
there  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  world's  history  when  the 
most  important  things  that  were  being  done  were  of  apparent 
utiHty  in  the  eyes  of  the  crowd.  Consider  Homer  and  Virgil, 
Isaiah  and  Jesus,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Angelo,  Copernicus, 
GalUeo,  Goethe,  Luther,  Servetus,  Newton,  Darwin,  Spencer, 
GaJvani — had  nationalism  been  dominant  in  their  days,  how 
long  would  it  have  been  before  the  "intelligent  public 
opinion  "  of  the  governing  board  of  their  departments  would 
have  had  them  up  to  show  cause  why  they  should  not  go  to 
work  for  a  living  "  ? 

THE  FINANCIAL  IDEAS  OF  THE  FARMERS*  ALLIANCE. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Hassell,  in  a  paper  entitled  The  Lidependent 
Party  and  Money  at  Cost/'  thus  describes  the  three 
financial  ideas  that  are  prominent  in  the  movement : — 

First,  a  desire  that  the  Government  supersede  avaricious 
man  and  blind  nature  in  the  creation  and  distribution  of 
money,  in  order  that  money  may  be  a  stable  purchasing 
power.  Second,  a  determination  that  money  shall  no  longer 
be  a  commodity  to  be  bought,  and  sold,  and  manipulated,  a 
leech  upon  labour  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  but  a  convenience 
of  trade,  accessible  to  the  many  at  first  cost.  Third,  a 
demand  that  the  misnamed  national  bank  system  of  the 
present  shall  have  its  spirit  of  greediness  exorcised,  so  that 
it  may  hereafter  serve  the  people  instead  of  its  management. 
Are  these  ideas  indefinite  ?  Do  they  not  mean  **  money  at 
cost  *' 

*  OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Wood  Davies  on  "Should  the  Nation  Own  the 
Railways  ?  "  is  noticed  elsewhere.  Mdme.  Blaze  de  Bury's 
paper  on  the  "Unity  of  Germany  "  is  chiefly  devoted  to  a 
review  of  Prof.  Bruhl's  book  on  "  The  Development  of  a 
National  Conscience  in  Germany."  The  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  her  article  is  in  the  following  sentence : — 

The  unity  of  Germany  was  the  creation  of  no  individual. 
German  unity  and  the  imperial  unity  sprang  from  the  whole 
past  of  Geiman  history  and  German  thought.  The  State 
existing  now  is  the  outcome  of  Germany's  own  self,  of  the 
idea,  of  the  soul  of  Germany. 

Helen  Campbell's  paper  on  "  The  Working  Women  of 
To-day  "  says  the  average  wage  of  the  American  woman 
in  the  twenty-two  cities  from  which  statistical  returns 
have  been  taken  averages  5i  dols.  Very  few  of  the  work- 
ing women  proper  go  upon  the  streets.  The  average  age 
At  which  they  begin  work  is  fifteen  years  and  four  months. 

THE  FORUM. 

The  papers  by  Dr.  Nansen  and  General  Greeley  on  the 
suggested  new  route  to  the  North  Pole,  and  the  three 
papers  on  Russia  and  the  Jews,  are  noticed  elsewhere. 
The  rest  of  this  number  is  not  very  noteworthy,  as  these 
articles  take  up  sixty  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pages  of  the  magazine. 

DOES  IMMIGRATION  DECREASE  P0PX7LATI0N  ? 

General  Walker,  of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau, 
has  a  very  interesting  article  upon  "Immigration  and 
Degradation/'  tlie  gist  of  which  is  that  if  there  had  been 


no  immigration  whatever  to  the  United  States  of  America 
the  population  would  have  been  greater  than  it  is  to- 
day. During  the  forty  years  ending  1830  only  151,000 
inunigrants  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  the  population  in- 
creased 227  per  cent,  during  that  period.  The  rate  of 
increase  has  ever  afterwards  fallen,  and  it  has  fallen 
largely  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  immigrants  who 


GENERAL  WALKER. 

have  come  into  the  country.  The  reason  for  tlus  seeming 
paradox,  General  Walker  thinks,  is  the  disgust  of  the 
native  American  with  the  conditions  of  life  introduced  by 
the  swarm  of  immigrants.  He  does  not  care  to  breed 
children  who  will  have  to  battle  for  existence  in  the  midst 
of  the  hordes  of  European  paupers  who  are  overflowing 
the  Continent. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  CHILIAN  WAR. 

Mr.  Trumbull,  agent  of  the  Chilian  Congressional 
Government,  gives  a  very  simple  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  the  Chihan  War.  It  arose,  he  says,  from  the  desire  of 
President  Balmaceda  to  become  a  naillionaire : — 

The  nitrate  beds  of  Tarapaca,  owned  by  the  Government, 
presented  the  most  promising  field  for  speculation.  If  a  rich 
syndicate  could  be  formed  to  buy  these  beds,  and  if  a  large 
amount  could  be  distributed  among  the  promoters  of  the 
scheme,  his  ambition  would  be  satisfied,  for  he  intended  to 
be  the  chief  promoter.  In  order,  however,  successfully  to 
carry  out  this  project  a  congress  favourable  to  its  promotion 
was  necessary,  as  well  as  a  successor  who  could  be  depended 
on.  He  could  not  find  a  fitter  instrument  for  the  consum- 
mation of  his  plan  than  his  confidential  agent  and  broker 
Senor  Enrique  Sanf  uentes,  a  man  without  political  experience 
and  with  a  reputation  acquired  in  questionable  transactions. 
The  candidacy  of  Senor  Sanfuentes  now  became  the  one 
object  of  his  administration. 

After  having  failed  to  secure  the  consent  of  Congress 
to  his  design  ne  declared  himself  a  dictator,  suspended 
the  laws  that  embarrassed  him,  closed  a)l  the  courts,  sus- 
pended all  the  newspapers,  and  seized^  the  property  of  his 
opponents.   Hence  the  war. 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  MOTIVE  TS  LITERATURE. 

Mr.  George  E.  Woodberry,  writing  on  literature  in  the 
market-place,  maintains  tliat  we  are  not  likely  to  have 
any  classical  literature  produced,  at  any  rate  under  present 
conditions,  by  the  stimulus  of  good  pay.  The  first  con- 
dition of  success  is  to  throw  away  all  thought  of  money 
in  the  present  and  to  refuse  to  work  for  money  unless  it 
comes  m  the  way  of  work. 

The  reading  public  is  now  such,  so  far  as  can  be  judged, 
that  the  mass  of  readers  is  too  imperfectly  cultivated  to  impose 
such  standards,  either  in  matter  or  style,  as  would  make  a 
national  literature  of  the  first  order.  Our  national  life  has 
been  rather  of  the  Roman  cast. 

THE  PROFITS  OF  FRUIT  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

There  is  an  interesting  paper  by  ex-Govemor  Sheldon 
upon  the  "  Profits  of  Fruit  Culture  in  California.'*  From 
the  figures  that  he  gives  it  would  seem  that  he  is  within 
the  mark  in  a&yiag  that  if  a  young  man  of  twenty-one 
plants  an  orange  orchard  he  will  have  a  comfortable 
income  in  six  or  eight  years,  and  afterwards  a  princely 
revenue  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  for  the  lives  of  his 
children.  Vineyards  yield  about  £20  per  acre  where  wine- 
grapes  are  grown,  raisin-grapes  yield  from  £30  to  £80  an 
acre,  walnuts  from  £60  to  £80  an  acre,  figs  yield  £120 
net  on  two-thirds  of  an  acre,  while  lemonsyield  at  the  rate  of 
£150  per  acre.  The  net  yield  of  prunes  is  about  £100  an 
acre ;  of  apricots  the  net  yield  is  about  £80  an  acre. 
Oranges  bear  from  £70  to  £200  an  acre. 


lived.  In  fact,  I  cannot  refrain  from  noting  here  what  views 
he  in  after  years  held  with  reference  to  the  great  questions 
of  moral  and  social  reforms,  under  which  he  classed 
universal  suffrage,  temperance,  and  slavery.  '  All  such 
questions,'  he  observed  one  day,  as  we  were  discussing 
temperance  in  the  oflSce,  '  must  first  find  lodgment  with  the 
most  enlightened  souls  who  stamp  them  with  their  approval. 
In  God's  own  time  they  will  be  organised  into  law  and  thus 
woven  into  the  fabric  of  our  institutions.* " 


PRESIDENT  LINCOLN  AND  WOMEN'S  SUFFRAGE. 

In  the  Westminstei^  Heview  for  September  Mr. 
Theodore  Stanton  concludes  hia  interesting  series  of 
papers  upon  Abraham  Lincoln.  In  the  course  of  his 
paper  he  calls  special  attention  to  the  peculiarly  high 
reverence  which  Lincoln  had  for  women  : — 

Unlike  many  of  those  who  are  chivalrous  in  defending 
individual  women  from  insult,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  logical 
enough  to  see  that  this  chivalry  justified  woman's  claim  to 
fall  and  free  citizenship. 

His  secretaries  offer  this  reflection  on  this  point : — *•  No 
Hamlet,  dreaming  amid  the  turrets  of  Elsinore,  no  Sidney 
creating  a  chivalrous  Arcadia,  was  fuller  of  mystic  and 
shadowy  fancies  of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  woman  than 
this  backwoods  politician.  Few  men  ever  lived  more  sensi- 
tively and  delicately  tender  towards  the  sex."  Thus,  while 
"  clerking  it '  in  a  shop  at  New  Salem,  a  rural  bully  having 
made  himself  especially  offensive  one  day  when  women  were 
present,  Lincoln  requested  him  to  be  silent.  A  fight  in  the 
street  was  the  result.  But  Lincoln  quickly  threw  the  fellow, 
and  gathering  a  handful  of  dog  fennel,  rubbed  the  ruffian's 
face  and  eyes  with  it  until  he  howled  for  mercy.  Then  the 
kind-hearted  disciplinarian  himself  brought  water  to  IxEithe 
the  culprit's  smarting  face. 

When  he  was  up  for  re-election  to  the  Illinois  Legislature 
in  1836,  he  published  in  the  journals,  as  was  then  the  custom, 
a  statement  of  his  principles.  We  there  read  this  rather 
remarkable  paragraph :  "  I  go  for  all  sharing  the  privileges  of 
the  Government  who  assist  in  bearing  its  burdens.  Conse- 
quently I  go  for  admitting  all  whites  to  the  right  of  suffrage 
who  pay  taxes  or  bear  arms  (by  no  means  excluding 
females.)"  Commenting  on  this  final  phrase,  his  friend  and 
law-partner  for  twenty  years,  Hemdon,  says:  "His  broad 
plan  for  universal  suffrage  certainly  commends  itself  to  the 
ladies,  and  we  need  no  further  evidence  to  satisfy  our  minds 
of  his  position  on  the  subject  of  *  women's  rights/  had  he 


''THE  REVIEW  OF  THE  CHURCHES.** 

When  the  Re- 
view OP  Reviews 
was  a  little  more 
til  an  three  months 
old,  I  was  driven 
by  the  exigencies 
of  space  to  sug- 
gest the  publica- 
tion of  a  sup- 
plemental review, 
which  I  proposed 
to  call  Gesta 
Christij  and  which 
would  deal  more 
exclusively  with 
the  altruistic  de- 
velopment of  hu- 
man activity,  re- 
gardless of  dog- 
matic or  ecclesi- 
astical dififerences. 
The  need  remains 
as  great  as  ever, 
but  the  occasion  has  not  yet  come  for  the 
publication  of  Gesta  Christi,  From  the  idea  thus 
thrown  out  there  has  appeared  first  the  Religious 
Review  of  Revietos,  a  publication  which  has  endeavoured 
to  live  by  making  somewhat  strenuously  feeble  efforts 
to  assail  the  original  upon  which  it  was  modelled,  but 
has  otherwise  hardly  succeeded  in  realising  the  anticipa- 
tions of  its  proprietors.  A  more  serious  pubUcation, 
which  seeks  for  its  success  neither  in  the  appropriation 
of  the  ideas  of  others  nor  in  the  denunciation  of  those 
from  whom  it  has  conveyed  its  stock-in-trade,  is 
announced  to  appear  in  October.  This  is  a  six- 
penny monthly,  the  Review  of  the  Churches,  which  is 
to  be  brought  out  under  the  joint  editorship  of  a  com- 
mittee representing  the  five  great  leading  denominations. 
Dr.  Henry  Lunn  will  be  the  general  editor,  while  the 
various  departments  allocated  to  the  leading  denomina- 
tions will  be  divided  as  follows  :  —  The  Church  of 
England,  under  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  W.  F.  Farrar  ;  the 
Methodists,  Mr.  Percy  Bunting ;  the  Congregationalists, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Mackennal;  the  Baptists,  the  Rev. 
John  Clifford,  D.D. ;  the  Presbyterians,  Dr.  Donald 
Fraser.  The  ruling  idea  of  those  who  are  concerned 
in  this  venture  is  to  embody  an  appreciative  chronicle  of 
all  that  has  taken  place  of  pure  human  interest  in  their 
respective  Ghnrches  during  the  preceding  month.  'Diere 
will  be  other  features  of  interest,  but  file  fundamental 
principle  of  unity  of  spirit  with  diversity  of  opinion  will 
permeate  the  whole  review.  The  Review  of  the  Churches 
will  start  with  the  hearty  good  wishes  of  good  men  of 
all  denominations  who  have  a  soul  which  overleaps  the 
narrow  party  walls  of  their  own  sect;  and  its  appear- 
ance wilfmark  one  more  step  taken  towards  the  reunion  of 
Christendom. 
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LANTERN  LECTURES  ON  CONTEMPORARY 
HISTORY. 

The  duty  of  educatiDg  our  masters,  frequently 
asserted  and  universally  recognised,  is  still  very  im- 
perfectly fulfilled.  During  school  age  and  in  school 
hoars  we  do  something,  but  after  we  leave  school 
and  become  our  own  master  we  do  nothing,  or  next 
to  nothing.  The  difficulty,  no  doubt,  is  great.  Our 
master  is  his  own  master  also,  and  in  most  cases  he 
refuses  to  come  within  range  of  any  educator.  A  picked 
few — a  very  small  minority  compared  with  the  millions 
of  our  working  population — attend  University  Extension 
lectures,  and  when  a  by-election  occurs,  the  majority  of  the 
electors  receive,  under  high  pressure,  from  canvassers,  plat- 
form speakers,  and  the  like,some  modicum  of  political  teach- 
ing. But  of  systematic  instruction  in  contemporary  history 
there  is  none,  save  what  may  be  found  in  the  newspapers, 
and  the  majority  of  our  people  do  not  read  newspapers. 
It  is  only  a  minority  of  newspaper  buyers  who  read  any- 
thing but  local  news,  sporting,  the  current  sensation,  and 
the  markets.  Hence,  if  the  masses  are  to  take  an  intelli- 
gent interest  in  the  political,  moral,  and  social  move- 
ments of  our  time,  it  must  be  brought  about,  like  evexy- 
thing  else,  by  **  the  foolishness  of  preaching  " — that  is  to 
say,  by  the  spoken  word.  Yes,  will  be  the  reply ;  but 
what  is  the  use  of  speakinjg^  if  they  will  not  come  to 
hear  ?  The  answer  to  that  is  that  the  Lantern,  with  its 
brilliantly  coloured  pictures,  will  attract  those  whom  you 
most  wi^  to  reach,  and  when  once  you  have  got  your 
audience  you  can  teach  them  what  you  please. 

What  I  propose,  therefore,  is  that  there  should  be 
started  in  every  centre  of  population  in  the  land, 
wherever  there  exists  a  man  or  woman  with  sufficient 
intelligence,  public  spirit,  and  leisure,  a  course  of  Lantern 
Lectures  on  Contemporary  History.  Every  month  a 
lecture  could  be  deUvered  based  upon  the  history  of  the 
preceding  month,  and  in  this  way  an  intelligent  interest 
could  be  developed  in  the  progress  of  the  world,  which 
would  in  time  exercise  an  immense  educational  influence 
upon  the  democracy  of  our  lands. 

In  order  to  contribute  to  this  desirable  end  I  offer,  for 
the  next  six  months,  to  produce  every  month  thirty 
coloured  lantern  sUdes  illustrating  the  history  of  the 
previous  month,  and  to  accompany  them  with  a  brief 
outline  lecture,  which  could  either  he  used  as  it  stands,  or 
employed  as  the  mere  suggestive  framework  of  an 
independent  lecture.  The  first  set  of  slides  illustrating, 
not  the  history  of  August,  but  the  history  of  the  year, 
are  now  ready  together  with  an  explanatory  lecture. 
They  will  be  lent  every  month  to  any  member  of  the 
National  Lantemist  Society  (annual  subscription,  £1), 
or  to  any  one  who  will  pay  five  shillings  a  night  for  their 
use  and  the  cost  of  carnage  both  ways. 

The  current  number  of  Heip  is  entirely  devoted  to  the 
Lantern  Mission,  and  contains  the  suggested  rules, 
together  with  the  names  of  those  who  have  intimated  a 
desire  to  join  the  Society  of  Lantemists.  There  is  also 
a  mass  of  other  matter  relating  to  this  attempt  to 
popularise  education  among  the  masses.  The  following 
statement  appears  as  to  some  of  the  advantages  of 
members  of  the  National  Lantemists  Society : — 

1.  The  loan  for  one  night  of  thirty  new  slides  every  month, 
specially  photographed  and  coloared  for  the  Mission,  from 
the  best  pictures  of  the  illastrated  press,  for  the  purpose  of 
iUustratmg  lectores  on  contemporary  history,  based  on  the 
current  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews. 

2.  The  right  to  hire  slides  in  stock  at  2s.  6d.  plain,  and 
3f .  6d.  coloared,  per  set  of  50. 

3.  The  right  to  have  any  portrait  or  picture  reproduced  on 
slide  at  2s.  each  plain,  or  28.  6d.  coloared. 


IS  THERE  A  CURE  FOR  LEPROSY? 

A  CHALLENGE  FROM  THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

I  HAVE  received  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  a  news- 
paper, from' which  it  would  seem  that  the  controversy  as 
to  the  Mattel  remedies  is  raging  pretty  briskly  in  the 
leper  settlement  of  Molokai.  The  Bishop  of  Honolulu 
has  been  much  impressed  by  the  reports  of  the  cure  of 
leprosy  said  to  have  been  effected  by  the  Jesuit  fathers  at 
Mangalore,  and  he  desires  to  subject  them  to  an  experi- 
mental test  on  the  lepers  at  Molokai.  This  is 
opposed  by  the  regular  practitioners.  They  are 
unable  to  cure  the  lepers  themselves,  and  they  seem  to 
object  to  allow  any  one  else  to  try  what  he  can  do.  The 
following  passage  will  be  read  with  interest,  even  by  the 
members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  who 
recently  deprived  Dr.  Samuel  Kennedy  of  his  Fellow- 
ship because  he  made  use  of  the  Mattel  remedies.  The  writer 
is  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Barnes,  Rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Cathedral, 
Honolulu,  who  writes  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  of  Honolulu, 
After  referring  to  the  Review  of  Reviews,  which  lies 
on  the  table  of  the  reading-room  of  the  Library  and 
Reading  Room  Association,"  Honolulu,  Mr.  Barnes 
says: — 

I  smiled  when  I  first  heard  of  this  latest  panacea.  I 
smiled  again  when  I  saw  the  phials  of  sugar  pellets,  like  so 
many  charges  of  small  shot,  and  believed  that  these  would 
be  about  as  effectoal  in  the  battle  with  disease  as  dack 
shot  would  be  in  modem  warfare.  But  I  have  smiled 
again  since,  and  it  is  no  looger  a  lofty  smile  of 
disdain.  For  I  have  seen  these  little  globules  cure 
a  severe  case  of  grip  in  my  own  household  in  less  than 
twenty-foar  hours.  I  have  seen  them  reduce  a  feverish 
child's  temperature  in  a  decidedly  short  space  of  time.  I 
have  seen  old  and  obstinate  cases  of  asthma  amongst  the 
natives  considerably  relieved.  I  have  seen  a  most  seasick 
joornalist,  whose  trip  to  the  Leper  Settlement  the  other  day 
was  one  long  drawn-out  period  of  misery  and  woe,  on  the  re- 
turn voyage,  through  the  action  of  the  little  sugar  pills  sleep 
sweetly  and  peacefully.  I  have  seen  the  native  kane  disap- 
pear as  if  by  magic  from  the  faces  of  boys.  I  have  seen 
a  girl  now  at  the  Leper  Settlement  so  much  improved  after 
six  weeks  of  the  globules,  that  her  eyebrows,  which  had 
entirely  disappear^,  had  begun  to  grow,  and  had  grown 
very  perceptibly.  Other  cases  more  surprising  I  have  heard 
of  here,  but  I  speak  now  of  what  has  occurred  under  my 
own  at  first  sceptical  observation.  But  these  are  small 
results  to  put  forward,  you  will  say.  They  may  be,  but  I 
mention  them  because  a  small  cure  achieved  before  one's 
own  eyes  goes  farther  towards  conviction  than  hundreds  of 
wonderful  cares  in  a  prospectus. 

Take  what  discount  you  please  off  these  allegations,  and 
enough  is  left  in  my  opinion  to  make  it  not  only  desimble 
but  a  positive  duty  for  the  nation  to  give  the  system  a  trial, 
however  unscientific  and  antiquated  its  phraseology  may  be 
said  to  be. 

It  is  not  asked  to  inflict  any  additional  financial  burden  upon 
the  taxpayer.  The  request  is  simply  that  some  cases  shall  be 
placed  at  the  dispoul  of  those  willing  to  superintend  the  ex- 
periment. It  is  trae  some  patients  at  the  settlement  are  trying 
the  system.  But  the  instructions  reqoire  a  very  constant 
effort,  which,  unless  properly  superintended,  the  patients  are 
not  likely  to  make ;  regularity  in  taking  the  medicines  and 
the  baths  is  all  important.  Cannot  the  Bishop's  simple 
request  be  granted?  A  house,  a  bath,  an  attendant,  the 
same  allowance  for  the  patients'  support  as  is  now  given 
them  at  the  settlement,  the  cost  (merely  nominal)  of  the 
medicines — is  that  a  great  deal  to  ask  in  so  important  a 
matter  7  And  yet  it  has  been  asked  now  for  several  months 
without  avail. 

Could  not  Mr.  Rhodes  secure  a  fair  trial  for  the  Mattel 
remedies  among  the  lepers  of  Robben  Island  ? 
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COUNT  HOLTKE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRANCO-GERMAN  WAR.* 


|HE  classical  history  of  the  war  which  delivered 
Europe  from  the  domination  of  the  French 
Empire  has  just  been  published.  It  was  ^Titten 
by  Count  Moltke  in  responae  to  the  ui:gant  appeftU 
of  his  nephew  in 
1887,  who  pointed 
out  that  the  General 
Staff  History  of  tlie 
Cainpiii^'ii  was  much 
too  detailed  for  the 
ma.ss  of  the  people, 
and  ought  to  bo  re- 
written in  the  form 
of  a  precis.  The 
is  wnUen 
from  the  point  of 
new  of  toe  man 
who  omniaed  and 
directed  the  armies 
which  gavB  Germany 
the  leadership  of 
Europe.  In  this 
brief  account  of  the 
new  standard  his- 
tory of  the  greatest 
modern  war  it  is  im- 
impossiblo  to  give, 
even  in  tlie  most 
condensed  form,  the 
Field  Marshal's  nar- 
rative of  the  cam- 
paign. All  thait  ia 
poanble  ia  to  quote 
aome  of  the  more 
aiiggestive  passages 
of  genexal  mterest. 
Of  theaa  tlie  first, 
bearing  upon  the 
fallacy  of  suppoaing 
that  popidar  govern- 
ment is  a  panacea 
for  peaco,  is  perhaps 
the  most  important. 
Count  von  Molke 

"^Jhidava  are  gone 
by  when,  for  dynastic 
parposes,  small 

armies  of  profes- 
sional soldiers  went 
to  war  to  coMijiier  a 
<-ity,  or  a  province, 
and  then  souglit  wia- 
tac  quarters  or  made 
peace.  The  wars  of 
the  present  day  call 

whole  nations  to  arms:  ...  «... 

there  is  scarcely  a  moltkb  m  the  pai^k  at  kueisav. 

fiimflj  that  doea  not  iofiu  ligr  them.  Tha  enftlztt  flnaadal 


*  Collection  of  the  WritingB  of  Fletd-Marihal  Count  Helmoth  von 
Moltke.  Vol.  III.  History  of  the  Franoo-Q«nnAn  War,  1870-71. 
together  with  a  aieaMWMuliim  "oo  tiie  rappoted  eoooflll  of  wsr  in  tha 
camoaliins  of  KXng  Wl  liam  I."  Berlin :  S.  S.  '  ~  " 

London  t  Osgood,  Mellvaine  and  Co. 


nresoorces  of  the  State  are  appropriated  to  the  purpose,  and 
<the  different  seasons  of  the  year  iiave  no  bearing  on  the  in- 
defatigable progress  of  hostilities.  As  long  as  the  Ttationa 
continue  independent  of  each  other  there  will  be  disagree* 
vnents  that  oan  only  be  settled  by  Idroe  of  arms,  but  in  the 

interest  of  humanity 
lUM^'IBtwaUl  ^t  is  to  be  hoped  that 
wars  will  become  less 
freqaent  as  they 
have  become  more 
terrible. 

Generally  speaking, 
it  is  no  longer  the 
ambition  of  monarchs 
which  endangers 
peace ;  the  passions  of 
tlie  pL'U{)k\  their  dis- 
satisfaction with  in- 
terior conditions  and 
things,  the  strife  of 
parties,  and  the  in- 
trigues of  their  leaders 
are  the  cause.  A 
declaration  of  war,, 
so  serious  in  its  con- 
st MUt-nces,  is  more 
ca^Uy  carried  by  a 
large  assembly,  of 
which  none  of  the 
ineinbors  bear  the 
sole  responsibility, 
than  l>y  a  .sini^^le  man, 
ho\ve\er  high  his 
position,  and  a  peace- 
loving  BoveralgD  la 
less  rare  than  a  Far» 
liaineiit  composed  of 
wi-r  ni'  n  The  great 
wars  of  the  present 
day  have  been  de- 
clared af^ainst  tlie 
wish  and  will  of  the 
reigning  powers. 
Nowadays  the  Bourse 
has  assumed  such  in- 
tluciK^e  that  it  has 
the  i)ower  to  call 
armies  into  the  field 
merely  t»i  prt>tect  its 
intere.>>ts.  Mexico  and 
E^ryiJt  have  been 
swamped  with  BOTO* 
pean  armies  simplr 
to  satisfy  the  demanda 
of  the  haute  finunce. 
To-day  the  (piestion, 
Is  a  nation  strone 
enough  to  make  war  7 
is  of  minor  import- 
ance to  this,  Is  ita 
Gkyvemment  powerful 
enongh  to  prevent 
up  to  now  used  her 
A  weak  Govern- 
the  other 


Mittler  und  Sohn; 


war  I      Thus  united  Germany  has 
strength  ■  'i^v  to  maintain  Euro|>ean  peaee. 
ment  at  id  of  our  neigh bourin-^  SUite,  on 

hand,  mu.^i  oc  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  standing  menace  to 
peace. 

The  war  of  1870*71  arose  from  jost  such  relations.  A 
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Napoleon  on  the  throne  o£'  France  was  bound  to  establish 
his  rights  by  political  and  military  successes.  Only  for  a 
time  did  the  victories,  won  by  French  arms  in  distant 
coontries,  give  general  satisfaction  ;  the  successes  of  the 
Prussian  armies  excited  jealousy,  they  were  regarded  as 
arrogant,  as  a  challenge  ;  and  the  French  demanded 
revenge  for  Sadowa.  The  liberal  spirit  of  the  epoch 
was  opposed  to  the  autocratic  Goverimient  of  the 
Emperor ;  he  was  forced  to  make  concessions,  his 
civil  authority  was  weakened,  and  one  fine  day  the?  nation 
was  informed  by  its  representatives  that  it  desired  war  with 
Germany. 

As  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  which  was  thus  begun, 
Count  Moltke 
leaves  us  in  no 
doubt  as  to  the 
fact  that  it 
was  he  and  he 
alone  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  the 
preparations  for 
the  war,  and  also 
for  all  the  details 
of  its  execution. 
He  says : 

I  can  assert  that 
never  during  the 
campaigns  of  1866 
and  1870-71  was  a 
council  of  war  held. 

Except  on  march- 
ing or  fighting  days 
a  daily  report  was 
made  at  10  a.m.  to 
his  Majesty,  at 
which  I,  in  com- 
pany with  the 
Quartermaster- 
General,  read  the 

news  and  reports  received  to  him,  and  madeinQO 
proposals  based  on  them.   The  Chief  of  the  MiM- 
tary  Cabinet,  the  Wftr  Minister,  and,  in  Ver- 
sailles, as  long  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Third  Army  were 
there,  the  Crown  Prince  also  were  present,  but  only  as 
listeners.  Sometimes  the  Klngrasked  them  for  inlannation 


on  some  point  or  other,  but  I  never  rememoer  nis 
having  asked  them  for  advice  as  to  the  operations  or 
the  proposals  made  by  me. 

These,  which  I  had  previously  carefully  talked  over 
with  my  officers,  his  Majesty  used  to  weigh  personally 
and  usually  very  carefully.    With  military  instinct  and 
correct  judgment  of  the  situation  he  used  to  point 
out  all  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
their  execution;  but  as  in  war  every 
step  is  attended   by  danger,  the 
original  jjroposals  were  in  tho  end 
always  accepted. 
From  the  moment  of  the  mobilisa- 
tion being  ordered,  the 
Chief  of  the  General 
Staff  has  the  full  respon- 
sibility for  the  marches 
and  transports,  for  the 
concentration    of  the 
army  which  has  been 
already  arranged  for  in 
peace,  and  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  forces 
m  the  field,  for  whicli 
he  has  to  receive  the 
orders  of  the  superior 
commander  alone — i.e.,  with  us,^  the  King. 

The  following  is  his  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  organised  victory  : — 

The  means  of  mobilising  the  North  German  army  had 
been  reviewed  year  by  jear,  in  view  of  any  changes  in  the 
military  or  political  situation,  by  the  Staff,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Ministry  of  War.  Every  branch  of  the  administra* 
tion  throughout  the  country  had  been  kept  informed  of  all  it 
ought  to  know  of  these  matters.  The  Berlin  authorities  had 
likewise  come  to  a  confidential  understanding  with  the  military 
authorities  of  the  South  German  States  on  all  important 
points.  It  had  been  conceded  that  Prussia  was  not  to  be 
reckoned  on  for  the  defence  of  any  particular  point,  as 
the  Black  Forest,  for  instance  ;  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
best  way  of  protecting  South  Germany  would  be  by  an  incur- 
sion into  Alsace  across  the  central  part  of  the  Rhine,  which 
could  be  backed  up  by  the  main  force  assembled 
at  that  point 

'  As  soon  as  this  understanding  was  arrived  at, 

the  other  preparations  could  be  made.  The 
orders  for  marching  and  travelling  by  rail  or 
ix>at  were   wozkedT  oat  for    each  division 
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of  the  army,  together  with  the  most  minute  directions  as  to 
their  different  starting  points,  the  day  and  hoar  of  departoie, 
the  duration  of  joomey,  the  refreshment  stations  and  place 
of  destination.  At  the  meeting-point  cantonments  were 
assigned  to  each  corps  and  division,  stores  and  magazines 
were  established,  and  thos,  when  war  was  declared,  it  needed 
only  the  Royal  signature  to  set  the  entire  apparatus  in  motion 
with  undisturbed  percision.  There  was  nothing  to  be  changed 
in  the  directions  originally  given ;  it  sufficed  to  carry  out  the 
plans  prearranged  and  prepared. 

At  the  same  time.  Count  von  Moltke  is  careful  to  point 
out  the  absurdity  of  drawing  up  cut-and-dry  plans  of 
campaign  in  advance. 

In  his  plan  of  war,  submitted  by  the  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff  and  accepted  by  the  King,  that  officer  had  his  eye  fixed 
from  the  first  upon  the  capture  of  the  enemy's  capital,  the 
possession  of  which  is  of  more  importance  in  France  than  in 
other  countries.  On  the  way^  thither  the  hostile  forces  were 
to  be  driven  as  persistently  as  possible  back  from  the  fertile 
southern  states  into  the  narrower  track  on  the  norUi. 

But,  above  all,  the  plan  of  war  was  based  on  the  resolve  to 
attack  the  enemy  at  once,  wherever  found,  and  keep  the 
German  forces  so  compact  that  a  superior  force  could  always 
be  brought  into  the  field.  By  whatever  special  means  these 
plans  were  to  be  accomplished  was  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
hour ;  the  advance  to  the  frontiers  alone  was  pre-ordained  in 
every  detail 

It  is  a  delusion  to  believe  that  a  plan  of  war  may  be  laid 
for  a  longj>eriod  and  carried  out>  in  every  detail.  The  first 
collision  with  the  enemy's  army  changes  the  situation  en- 
tirely, according  to  the  result,  Some  things  decided  upon 
will  become  impracticable ;  others,  which  originaUy  seemed 
impossible,  become  feasible.  All  that  the  leader  of  an  army 
can  do  in  a  change  of  circumstances  is  to  decide  for  the  best 
for  an  unknown  period  and  carry  out  his  purpose  unflinchingly. 

There  is  much  valuable  criticism  of  the  conduct  of  the 
French.  Count  Moltke  regarded  General  Chan^  as  the 
most  capable  general  that  France  produced.  Of  Gam- 
betta  he  speaks  thus : — 

The  forces  called  out  of  Sedan,  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
enthusiastic  patriotism,  would  offer  a  protracted  resistance 
if  a  strong  will  put  them  in  motion.  And  such  a  will  was 
found  in  the  person  of  Gumbetta.  According  to  the  system 
obtainii^  in  France,  as  War  Minister  he  was  intrusted  with 
the  conduct  of  the  operations,  and  cerUdnly  he  dared  not  let 
the  command  pass  out  of  his  own  hands.  For,  in  such  a  re- 
public, a  victorious  general  at  the  head  of  an  army  would 
soon  become  dictator  in  his  stead.  Under  him  another 
civilian,  M.  de  Freycinet,  acted  as  a  sort  of  chief  of 
the  general  staff,  and  France  had  to  pay  dear  for  their 
energetic  but  dilettante  system  of  conducting  operations. 
With  rare  strength  of  will  and  immovable  fixity  of  purpose, 
Gambetta  understood  how  to  arm  the  whole  popuuition  of 
the  country,  but  not  how  to  direct  the  masses  thus  formed 
according  to  one  uniform  plan.  Without  giving  them  time 
to  solidify  into  troops  fit  for  the  field,  and  before  they  had 
been  properly  equipped,  he  hurled  them,  without  regard  to 
consequences,  and  without  any  general  plan,  against  an 
enemy  before  whose  superior  leadership  all  their  bravery  and 
devotion  were  of  no  avail.  He  prolonged  the  struggle  at  the 
price  of  great  sacrifices  on  both  sides,  without  in  any  way 
turning  the  tide  of  fortune  in  favour  of  France. 

I  conclude  with  one  brief  extract,  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  si^ficant  of  alL  After  discussing  Bazaine's  in- 
action in  MetZy  and  its  poesible  politiou  causes,  Count 
von  Moltke  says : — 

But  ere  long  a  number  of  men  combined  in  Paris,  who, 
without  consulting  the  nation,  constituted  themselves  the 
-Government  of  the  country,  and  took  the  direction  of  its 
affairs  into  their  own  hands. 

That  is  the  German  oonqueror't  succinct  version  of  the 
birth  of  the  Third  RepubUa 


SHOULD  FREEMASOKS  BE  SENT  TO  GAOL? 

TESi  SATS  DR.  JOBKPH  OOOK. 

In  Our  Day  for  August  the  Bev.  Dr.  Joseph  Cook 
takes  up  his  parable  against  Freemasoniy,  and  maintiainB 
that  members  of  that  order  should  he  excluded  from 
Church  fellowship,  should  be  fined  for  the  administra- 
tion of  illegal  oaths,  and,  in  case  of  contumacy, 
should  be  sent  to  gaoL  It  is  very  interesting  to  dis- 
cover this  recrudescence  of  the  hostility  to  Freemasons 
which  characterises  the  Church  of  Borne  in  the  free 
Bepublic  of  the  West,  and  in  the  mind  of  one  who  is  a 
fanatical  enemy  of  Papistry.  In  &ct.  Dr.  Cook  seems  to 
have  arrived  at  his  conclusions  about  Freemasonry  by  the 
necessity  of  logical  consistency.  The  real  objects  of  his 
detestation  are  the  Jesuits,  who  are  a  secret  association 
bound  together  by  oath,  and  who,  he  maintains  on  that 
account,  ought  to  be  put  outside  the  pale  of  citizen- 
ship. He  was,  however,  immediately  confronted  by 
the  dilemma  that  Freemasons  are  also  members  of  a 
secret  order,  bound  by  oath.  He  must  either  excom- 
municate Freemasons  or  abandon  his  chief  piece  of 
artillery  against  the  Jesuits.  Dr.  Cook  did  not  hesitsfte 
for  a  moment.  He  goes  against  both.  He  insists  that 
there  is  no  place  in  a  modem  State  for  secret  societies 
bound  by  oaths,  and.  oddly  enough,  he  discovers  in  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Vermont  a  legislative  weapon  which 
afibrds  a  precedent  for  the  law  by  which  he  proposes  to 
banish  Freemasonry  from  America. 

Vermont  puts  a  penalty  of  50  dols.  to  200  dels,  upon  every 
secret  oath  not  authorised  by  public  law.  Here  is  the  red 
thread  in  the  centre  of  the  cordage.  Put  an  end  to  secret 
oaths,  and  yon  put  an  end  to  all  societies  founded  upon 
them.  Vermont  has  made  secret  oaths,  not  provided  for  by 
her  statutes,  illegal  and  punishable  by  fine,  and  so  has 
legally  uprooted  lUl  societies  founded  upon  such  oaths. 

The  ori^n  of  this  legislation  appears  to  have  been  the 
popular  distrust  of  Froemasonry.  The  law  has  not  re- 
mained a  dead  letter.   Dr.  Cook  says : — 

Vermont  repealed  the  charter  of  one  of  these  grand  lodges. 
She  took  away  from  each  chapter  of  that  State  all  power  to 
hold  property.  The  law  was  aimed  at  Freemasonry  as  well 
as  at  other  organisations,  and  aimed  chiefly  at  Freemasonry 
in  1838.  That  law,  if  carried  out  everywhere,  would  sweep 
Freemasonry  out  of  this  country. 

When  challenged  to  define  what  he  means  by  an  order 
bound  by  a  secret  oath,  Dr.  Cook  replies : — 

T  mean  by  a  disloyal  secret  oath,  an  oath  that  is  not 
authorised  by  the  public  law,  or  that  tramples  on  the 
authority  of  the  State  or  of  the  Church,  or  of  both  together. 
I  maintain  that  a  secret  oath  of  that  sort  ought  to  be  illegal, 
and  ought  to  be  regarded  by  the  Church  as  reprehensible. 

He  decides  that  no  one  who  is  bound  by  such  oaths 
can  be  admitted  to  church  fellowship,  and  so  far  is  this 
from  being  his  own  private  opinion  alone  that  he  is  able 
to  publish  the  foUowing  list : — 

The  following  denominations  are  committed  by  vote  of 
their  legislative  assemblies,  or  by  constitution  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  Freemasons  from  church  membership :  United  Presby- 
terians, United  Brethren,  Seventh-Day  Adventists,  Christian 
Reformed  Church,  Primitive  Baptists,  Seventh- Day  Baptists, 
Scandinavian  Baptists,  German  Baptists  or  Dunkers, 
Friends,  Norwegian  Lutherans,  Danish  Lutherans,  Swedish 
Lutherans,  German  Lutherans  of  Synodical  Conference  and 
General  Council,  Mennonites,  Moravians,  Plymouth  Brethren, 
Associate  Presbyterians.  Reformed  Presbyterians,  Free 
Methodists,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Hollanders  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  and  various  State  and  local  associatiocs. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  long  we  shall  have  to 
wait  before  Dr.  Cook's  anathema  against  the  Freemasons 
is  extended  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

For  the  convenience  of  aubacribers  any  photograph  in  thia  Hat  can  be  aent  poet  free  to  any  addreaa  on  receipt  of  2a,  2d, 


ROYAL. 

MfSSBS.  RUS8EL1.  AND  SONS. 

H.R  H.  Prince  Georgre  of  Wales  (in  naval  uniform),  T  R  H  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Teck  and  Family.  H.R.H.  Prince 
Francis  of  Teck.  H  R  H.  Prince  Adolphus  of  Teck. 
SOCIAL. 
Messrs.  Elliott  axd  Prt. 
Lord  Truro,  Lady  Henry  Somerset.  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  Lord  Tollemach a. 

Messrs.  Russell  and 

Hon.  Miss  Sclater 
Booth,  March- 
ioness Off  Chol- 
mondele  y . 
Dowatper  Duch- 
ess of  Newcastle. 
Lady  L.  Hicks 
Beaeb,  Lady 
Maud  WUbra^ 
ham.  Countess 
of  Coventry, 
Earl  of  Durham. 
Viscountess 
Newport,  Lady 
Fletcher.  Coun- 
tess of  Galloway. 
Miss  H.  J.  Dick- 
aee.  Lady  Helen 
Stewart. 
LEGAL 
AM)  POLITICAL. 

Messrs.  Elliott  and 
Fby. 

Mr.  Wnilam  John- 
ston, M  P..  Hon. 
T  A.  Brassey, 
Sir  Alfred  Mai 
oney.  KCM.G.. 
sir  C.  M.  Grant 
Duff,  K.C.B.. 
Lord  Arthur 
Hill.  M  P..  Sir 
Henry  Fletcher, 
Bart..  M.P..  Hon. 
Arthur 
MJ"..  Mp.< 
Bawkiiiir  BIglit 
Hon.  Caell 


Hans.   BVBSBLL  k 
Sons. 

Mr.  Campbell 
Mj^aaepman, 
iCF^  Mr.  B.  H. 
INrCalL  Hp. 

Justice  Denman, 
Mr.  Justice 
Kay.  Mr.  S. 
MeUnoth  -  WaL 
tapf,Mp*Tboinaa 
UP..MP. 


fyom  a  p/lotograpn  by\ 


MB.  WILLIAM  WATSON. 


subject  of  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  article  in  the  August  Fortnightly— 
*•  A  New  Poet."  (Ste  Reproductiou.) 
Mr.  Charles  Booth,  Mr  J.  M.  Barrie,  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  Mr. 
E.  Burne-Jones.  A.R.A.,  Mr.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Professor 
Munro  (of  M4nche8  er>,  Professor  Marshall  (of  Cambri  ge), 
Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert,  Mr.  J.  Maclaren  Cobban,  Mr.  Richard 
Le  Gallienne. 

MsssHs.  Russell  and  Sons. 
Mr.  Thomas  Terrell. 

CHURCH. 
Messrs.  Elliott  and 
Frv. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Robinson 
(of  Whitechapel). 
Bishop  of  Hull. 
General  Booth. 
A  r  ch  deacon 
Smith  (of  Canter- 
bury), Rev.  Dr. 
Sinclair  Pater- 
son,  Rev.  Dr. 
Bevan,  Colonel 
Olcott  (the  Theo- 
sopbiftt). 
Messrs.  Russell  ano 
Sons. 

The   New  Welsh 
House  Chapel. 
Rev.  C.  H.  Spur- 
fireon. 
MUSICAL  AND 
DRAMATIC. 
MiissRS.  Elliott  ani> 
Fry. 

Hiss  Elizabeth 
Robins.  Mr.  Clif- 
ford Harrison. 
Miss  Afirnes 
Yanson,  Mdme. 
L.  S  c  h  i  r  m  e  r- 
Mapleson,  Miss 
Snyder. 
Messrs.  Russell  and 
Son. 

Herr  Johannes 
Wolff.  Mr. 
Joseph  Hoi- 
ma  n  n.  Miss 
Snyder  (in 
*•  Nautch     Girl " 
costume). 
Miss  Jessie  Bond  (in 
Nautch     Girl " 
costume). 
Mr.   Alfred  Ellis. 
Mad  ame  Laura 
Schirmer  -  Ma- 
pleson. Six^zcel- 
lent    portraits  — 
taken  in  different 
petitions  and 


iEUwtt  and  Fry, 


•  Q.C..  Hp.Athepley-Jones,  H.P.,  Hp.  E.  R.  P.  Hoon. 

Messrs.  Boni.no  and  Small. 
The  late  Duke  of  Cleveland. 

NAVAL  AND  MILITARY. 
Messrs.  Russell  and  Sons. 
Admiral  Waddilove,  General  Sir  Owen  Williams,  Admiral 
Saumapez. 

LITERARY,  ARTISTIC.  AND  SCIENTIFIC. 
HxssBS.  Elliott  and  Fry. 
Hp.  William  Watson.    An  excellent  and  strikine  likeness  of  the 


The  September  nomber  of  Men  amd  Womm  of  the  Day 
(Eglington  &  Co.)  eontains  excellent  portraitB  (by  Mr.  Herbert 
Barraud),  accompanied  as  usual  by  biographical  sketches,  of 
Hp.  Frank  Lockwood,  Q C,  H.P..  Countess  of  Cadogan,  and 
Hr.  Clifford  Happlson. 

The  Theatre  for  September  contains  photographs  of 
Hdlle.  Nesville  and  Hp.  David  James  in  "Miss  Decima*^ 
(by  London  Stereoscopic  Co.),  and  Hiss  Elizabeth  Robins 
(by  Mr.  Alfred  EUis). 
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LANTERN  SLIDES  FOR  THE  COMING  SEASON. 

This  list  is  a  continuation  of  the  one  given  in  the  "  Annual  Index"  of  the  Review  op  Reviews.  That  list  contained 
particulars  of  219  of  the  most  interesting  lecture  and  educational  sets  with  readings,  and  of  twenty-three  large  collections  of 
educational  slides  not  arranged  for  lecture  purposes.  The  present  list  contains  only  such  subjects  as  have  been  published 
since  Christmas,  1890,  and  subjects  published  by  firms  whose  lists  were  not  included  in  the  Annual  Index." 

ADDRESSES  AND  PRICES. 


ToBK  AND  Sons,  87,  Lancaster  Road,  Nottlng  Hill,  W.  (trade  oaly).— 
Prices,  18s.  per  dozen-  plain ;  368.  per  dozen  coloared.  Complete 
catalogue. 

A.  FUMPHBSY,  Stanhope  Street,  Birmioffham.— Prices,  6s.  per  dozen 
plain ;  I2s.  and  upwards  per  dozen  coloured.  List,  6d. 

VAI.EKTIME  AMD  Soxs,  Dundee  (through  trade).— Is.  6d.  eich.  Corn* 
plete  catalogue.  Every  set  has  descriptive  lecture. 

Q.  W.  Wilson  ASiD  Co.,  Aberdeen  (ihrough  trade).— Is.  6d.  each,  15s. 
dozen.  Complete  sets  at  the  rate  of  Is.  per  slide,  with  no  charge  for 
reading,  if  any  is  published.  Lists  free. 

UiLKY  Bbotheks,  5,  Cheapside,  Bradford  (and  trade).— Is.  each, 
plain;  coloured.  Is.  9d.   List,  t5d.   Slides  on  loan. 

£.  AXD  J.  Appleton  axd  Co..  58,  Manningham  Lane,  Bradford  (and 
trade).— Is.  each,  plain ;  coloured.  Is.  6d.  to  28. 3d.  List.  6d.  Slides  on  loan. 

Newton  and  Co.,  3,  Fleet  Street,  B.C.— Mostly  Is.  6d.  each,  or  Ids. 
per  dozen  for  plain  slides.  List,  3d.  Slides  on  loan. 


E.  G.  Wood.  74,  Cheapside,  E.C.  (alio  Home,  Thomthvtaite,  and 
Wood,  416,  Strand,  W.C.).— Is.  3d.  each.  15s.  per  dozen,  plain.  Coloured 
at  variety  of  prices.   List.   Slides  on  loan. 

J.  H.  Stewakd.  406  and  457.  Strand,  W.C,  and  54,  Comhill,  B.C.— 
Various  prices.  List.   Slides  on  loan. 

James  Bamfobth,  Station  Uoad,  Holmfirtb,  Yorks.— Sold  througb 
trade. 

W.  Lawrence,  5.  6.  and  7,  Upper  Sackville  Street,  Dublin  (and  trade) - 
—Plain  slides.  Is.  6d. ;  per  dozen.  ISs. ;  or  in  lecture  sets,  per  dozen,  la* 
Coloured,  28.  6d. ;  per  dozen,  278. ;  or  in  lecture  sets,  per  dozen,  248. 

Alfred  Underhill,  23a,  Clarendon  Ruad,  West  Croydon,  Surrey 
(and  trade).— Plain  slides.  Is. ;  coloured,  from  2s. 

Philip  H.  Fincham,  Myton  Boad,  West  Dulwlch.  S.E.  (tiadeonly). 
—Does  not  give  pricts  in  his  list. 

Wilkinson  and  Co.,  15,  Holmside,  Sunderland  (through  trade).— 
Hand-painted  slides,  mostly  without  photographic  basis. 


THIS  TEAR'S  PUBLICATIONS  (A  SELECTION). 


Adelaide.— Becent  views  of  the  City.  50 
fiUdes.   Reading  6d.  York. 

Antiquities  at  Athens,  an  enlargement  of 
the  set  published  under  same  name  last  year. 
With  plan  of  Athens  showing  position  of  the 
var!ou«  object*.   18  slides.  Reading.  Wilson. 

APChitectUPe  of  Scotland ;  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present.  60  slides.  Beading. 
Wilson. 

Bells  of  Shandon.  8  slides.  Beading  6d. 
York. 

British  Museum.— Mansell  and  Co.  are 
preparing,  and  have  to  a  great  extent  ready,  a 
• '  selected  collection"  of  British  Museum  sub- 
jects, from  which  lantern  slides  may  be  liad  a 
Is.  6d.  each,  jiny  other  subjects  will  be  made 
into  slides  at  38.  each,  or  308.  doz.  Mansell 
und  Co..  Oxford  Street,  W.,  and  trade. 

Caledonian  Canal.— Lecture  6d.  Wood. 

Catastrophes.  (Comic.)  50  new  subjects, 
in  pairs  and  triplets.  York. 

Cathedrals.  Bnglish.  Durham,  19  slides; 
Olou'^ter.  24  slides;  Worcester.  22  slides; 
Westminster  Abbey,  15  slides.  Short  reading 
with  each.  Wilson. 

Cats  at  Play.— Five  instantaneous  studies 
from  life.  Wilson. 

Church  of  England,  an  hour  with  the.  60 
slides.  Redding  6d.  York. 

Comics.—TaTe  of  a  dog's  tail.  6  slides.  Mis- 
chievous cats,  6.  The  monkey  and  the  elephant, 
^  Riley. 

Comics.— That  everlasting  cat,  8  slides. 
The  revellers,  6.  The  ohfldren  and  the 
waggoner,  4.  The  troublesome  baby,  2. 
The  frolicsome  dogs,  8.  Mr.  Simpkins  and  th» 
hawser,  2.  Tbe  F.^.  man.  4.  Matilda  Jane's  back 
hair.  4.  Tit  for  Tat,  7.  An  awkward  exchange, 
H.  The  amateur  sweep.  9.  The  lion  oouchant 
find  the  lion  rampant.  3.  Honesty  rewarded.  10. 
The  fatal  sausage  machine,  7.  The  wonderful 
telescope.  4.  Tabbie  and  the  paint-pot,  8.  All 
The  foregoing  have  readings.  Four  other  sets. 
The  catrlcide,  4.  Einaldo  and  Rinalda.  7.  The 
nine  o'clock  'bus.  2 ;  and  the  thiroty  tramp,  have 
wording  on  the  slides.  Bamforth. 

Comics.— The  absent  man.  12  elides ;  reading 
fd.  The  world  inverted,  12  elides  ;  reading  6d. 
Poor  Pa's  trousers.  9  slides  :  reading  6d.  A 
clergyman's  adventures  in  Norway.  6  slides; 
reading  dd.  Aurelia's  imfortunate  young  man. 
5  slides ;  reading  6d.  Cat  studies,  12  slides ;  no 
reading.  York. 

Comics.— Set  of  three  comic  animal  studies. 
3s.    Wila  >n. 

Comics.— CircuM-riuir.  horse-riding,  clowns, 
♦■to.  if4  si  des.  An  evening  party  and  tbe  fun 
thereat.  24  slippim?  slides.  All  hand-painted. 
Wilkinson  and  Co.,  Sunderland. 

Congo,  one  thousand  miles  up  tbe,  50  slides ; 
reading  M.  York. 

Costumes,  Moorish.  Many  excellent  ex- 
amples are  included  in  series  of  Tangiers  and 
Tetuan.  Tliey  are  photographed  from  costumes 
actually  used  by  the  wearers,  not  from  studio 
models,  and  manv  of  them  are  types  almost 
extinct.  The  whole  series,  Tangiers  and  Tetuan, 
contains  120  slides.  Wilson. 

Crimea  and  Caucasus.  Through  the.— 
Keadlng6d.  Wood. 

Cruise  of  H.M.S.  Albecore  (as  played  by  the 
runs  of  Neptune),  20  slides.  See  "NauUcal." 
West  and  Sous. 


Cutlass  and  field  guns  drill.  By  seventy 
sailors  of  H.M.S.  Excellent,  8  slides.  See 
**  Nautical."  We^t  and  Sons. 

Curtains,  Mottoes,  &c.  21  new  subjects. 
Bamforth. 

Easter,  Ascension,  and  Whitsuntide.  28 
elides.  York. 

Effect  Slidts.  The  village  church,  summer, 
winter,  and  moonlight.  *'  Repose,"  evening  and 
moonliKht.  Bamforth. 

English  Church,  Story  of :  to  the  granting 
of  Magna  Charta.   60  slides.   Reading.  Riley. 

English  Reformation,  Story  of.  60  slides. 
JieadinflT.  Riley. 

English  Scenery.— Derbyshire  dales,  Mat- 
lock, Buxton,  Chatsworth,  Haddon  Hall,  Wing- 
field  Manor,  Stratford-on-Avon,  Warwick, 
Leamington.  Kenilworth,  Scarborough.  London, 
&c.  Plain  (wet  plate)  sliaes,  Is.  each.  W.  Potter, 
Matlock  Bath.  Derbyshire,  and  trade. 

Frost  and  Snow  Scenes.  lO  beautiful  slides. 
No  readiog.  Wilson. 

Germany.— 50  slides ;  reading,  6d.  York. 

Germany.— 50  slides,  taken  this  summer. 
Bea'^ing  6d.  Fincham. 

Gibraltar.— New  series.  Wilson. 

Gold  Coast  and  its  missions,  from  negatives 
recently  taken  by  Rev.  J.  T.  F.  Halligey, 
F.R.6.S.,  by  whom  also  the  lecture  is  written. 
50  slides.  A  second  set  entitled  "  Scenes  of 
mission  work  on  the  Gold  and  Slave  coast,"  ^ 
slides.   Lists  in  a  few  davs.  Riley. 

Grace  Darling,  the  home  of.  Portrait  of 
the  heroine,  and  views  of  birthplace,  scenery, 
etc.   20  slides.   Reading.  Wilson. 

Granada  and  the  Alhambra.— Series  taken 
just  before  the  Alhambra  tire,  including  many 
parts  now  destroyed.   Wilson.  — 

Hop-picking  In  Kent.  12  slides ;  reading  6d. 
York. 

India  and  the  East  — S52  sUdes.  Wilkinson 
and  Co..  Sunderland. 

India  (Northern).- 52  slides.  Wilkinson. 

Kingsley*s  Home  at  Bversley.  8  slides. 
Reading.  Wilson. 

Lent  and  it«  events.  24  slides.  York. 

Life  Models.— Ten  NiorhU  in  a  Bar-room. 
94  slid«^  ;  reading  6d.  The  Parish  Clerk,  by 
Chas.  Dickens,  12  slides;  readiutr  6d.  Jane 
Conquest  (new  set).  17  slides ;  reading  6d.  The 
Fireman's  Wedding,  bv  W.  A.  Eaton,  7  sHHes ; 
reading  Id.  The  Bridge  of  Sighs,  bv  Tom 
Hood,  4  elides ;  readinir  6d.  In  His  Keeping,  a 
temperance  "tory.  10  elides ;  reading  Is.  York. 

Life  Model  Sets,  with  readings.  —  One 
Winter  Nigh^,  poem  by  Q.  R.  Sims,  9  slides. 
The  Village  Blacksmith:  service  of  song,  24 
slides ;  reading  3d.  Bells  across  the  Snow:  story 
by  Fanny  Eden,  slides ;  reading  Id.  Little 
Jamie:  service  of  song,  37  slides;  service  4d. 
For  Mother's  Sake  :  temperance  st^ry  by  J.  T. 
Allen.  40  slides ;  reading  Id.  Lost  Qip:  service 
of  song,  36  slides ;  reading  4d.  Bamforth. 

London  and  neighbourhood.  Seven  recent 
additions.  York. 

Madagascar.  '^Pictorial  Madagascar."  With 
lecture  by  Rev.  Charles  Collins.  In  three  parts. 
64  Slides.   List.  RUey. 

Madeira,  Visit  to.  50 slides;  reading  6d. 
York. 

Madeira.  — 50  slides, .  taken  this  aummer. 
Readmg  6d.  Fincham. 


May  Queen,  The.  Tennyson.  10  slides ; 
reading  Is.  York. 

Melbourne.  Recent  xiews  in  the  city  and 
suburbs.  52  slides,  reading  6d.  York. 

Microscopy.  A  most  important  collection 
of  hundreds  of  slides.  All  photo -micrographs, 
classified  as  follows :— Animal  Kingdom,  Normal 
tissues :  Human  (49).  .Lower  Animals  (51). 
Pathological  tissues  (23).  Bones  and  Teeth  (12). 
Animal  hairs  (5).  Blood  discs  (15).  Sperma- 
tozoa (4).  Animal  parasites  (25).  Tonguea  of 
gasteiopods  (4).  Sponge  spicules  (10).  P<  ly- 
cistina  (1 ;  group,  from  Barbadoet).  Foramiuc 
fera,  &c.  (12),  Holothuridse  (6).  Whole  In- 
eects  (18).  Insect  parts  (70).  Vegetable 
Kingdom  :  Botanical  (86).  Algae  (12).  DUtoma 
(40).  Mineral  Kingdom,  &o.  (60).  Lantern, 
slides  in  the  American  size,  viz. :  4in.  by  3Mn. 
Price  60  c<>nt»,  or  6  dols.  per  doz.  Complete 
list.  W.  H.  Walmsley.  Limited,  1,022.  Walnut 
Street,  Phila<^elphia. 

Monkey,  Mechanical.  78. ;  superior,  8s. 
York. 

Nautical.— Yachts  racing,  and  under  various 
rigs  ;  men-of-war,  at  anchor  and  under  sail  and 
steam  ;  cruisers ;  troopships ;  representative 
and  historical  vessels ;  sailor  life,  afloat  and 
ashore,  including  all  the  drills ;  torpedo  war- 
fare;  royal  yachts,  etc.,  etc.  Plain,  IBs.  per 
doz. ;  coloured,  from  36s.  per  doz.  G.  West  and 
Sons,  Southsea ;  and  through  trade.  Wholenle 
agent,  Joseph  M.  J.  Nock,  Tooting  Junction, 
S.W. 

Naval  Battle.— As  shown  at  B.N.  Bxhibi- 
tion.  4  slidea.  See  **  Nautical."  West  and 
Sons. 

Nelson  and  H.M.S.  Victory.  17  slides.  See 
"  N.^iutioal."  West  and  Sons. 

Nile,  A  thousand  miles  up  the.  70  slides. 
Reading.  Wilwm. 

Pacific,  the  Paradise  of  the.  Hawaii  and 
the  home  of  the  lepers,  including  portrait  of 
Father  Damifn  on  his  deathbed.  68  slides. 
Bnidinff.  Wilson. 

The  Passion,  or  Stations  of  the  Cross.  14 
slides;  reading  2d.  York. 

Pyramid, the  Great.  48 slides;  reading 6d. 
York. 

Riviera,  the.   no  slides;  reading  6d.  York. 

Royal  Launch.— H.M.  the  Queen  launching 
the  Itot/al  Sovereign,  and  the  electric  launching 
apparatus.  2  slides.  See  "  NauticaL"  West 
and  Sons. 

Saint  Paul  in  Rome.  With  lecture  by  Rev. 
H.  B.  Workman,  M. A.  In  five  parts.  60  slides. 
Li't..  Riley. 

Slippingr  Slides.— 50  new  subjects.  York. 

Southern  Spain.  —  San  Roque,  CaatelU, 
Malatra.  etc.  Wilaon. 

Sports  and  athletics.  Chiefly  from  instan- 
taneous negatives  by  Mr.  Louis  Meldon.  84 
slides.  Wilson. 

Stories  and  Poems,  including  Songs  and 
Tales,  Tony's  the  Boy,  Tb*  Old  Sundial.  Three 
Beggars.  Ivy  Green,  The  Hop-picken,  etc.  etc 
List.  Wood. 

Tanffiers  and  Tetuan.  120  slides.  Wilson. 

Wesley,  Scene«  fr jm  the  life  of.  60  slides. 
R>*ndinff  6d.  York. 

Wesley,  John.— A  set  oompiled,  and  lecture 
written  by  the  Rev.  George  Beebee.  60  slides, 
in  box,  with  reading,  £3  net ;  ooloored,  £5  5s. 
Reading,  separate,  6d.  Riley. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
RICHA.BD  Wagner:  A  Sketch  op  His 
(Williams  and  Norgate.)   Svo,  Paper 
Illustrations,  portraits,  and  facsimiles 


Muncker,  Franz. 

lilFB  AND  WOBKS. 

covecB.    Pp.  106. 
Price  2s. 

Thit  etaeap  btographv  of  the  great  musiclaa  ia  tntiilated  fr^m  the 
Germia  by  W.  D.  Landman  and  revUe  1  by  tie  author.  T  ie  repro- 
daetions  inolado  handMrrlting  and  "  foorei." 

Twenty  Modern  Men.  (Edward  Arnold.)  Svo.  Paper 
coYers.   Pp.  118.   Price  Is. 

A  ■eriet  of  oharAO^er  tketohei  reprinted  from  the  National  Observer.  The 
•abject  of  aa  Observer  sketcaiB  never  very  gent  y  handled,  and  there 
U  alirayf  a  certain  family  UkeneM  between  the  articles.  Still  the 

■  onllection  is  well  worth  dipping  into.  Lor4  Tannyjon  and  Mr 
Qeorg-  R.  Slmt— the  juxt.%poaItton  of  nam^s  la  the  National  Observer's 
own— Mr.  Lahouchere.  Mr.  Irving,  Mr.  Qeorge  Lewis,  Mr.  George  Du 
M^urler.  anl  Lord  Salisbury  are  among  the  "  modem  men  "  disousaed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  WORKS. 

A  Bibliographical  Catalogue  op  Macmillan  and  Go's 
Publications  prom  1843  to  1889.  (Macmillan  and  Co.) 
Svo.   Cloth.   Pp.  716.   Price  10s.  net. 

Bibliogr&phera  will  no  doubt  fi  id  this  catalogue  useful ;  but  we  cannot 
fancy  thnt  io  will  ever  possess  much  at'^raction  for  tae  general  rea'ler 
A  je*r  by  year  list  of  books  is  given,  together  with  full  Information 
M  to  aize,  price,  number  of  editions  pabllahed,  and  ao  on.  There  is 
also  an  index  of  titlea  and  of  authors'  names. 

Catalogue  op  the  Libbaby  op  the  late  Chablbs 
Bbadlaugh.   (Mrs.  Bradlaugh  Bonner,  20,  Circus  Road,  St 
John's  Wood,  N.W.)   Paper  covers.   Pp.  138.   Price  Is. 
The  late  Mr  Bradlausrh's  library  ii  being  dispirs'd  privately,  book  by 
book,  at  prices  indicated  in  the  c%talogue  before  us.   It  was  thought 
that  this  would  be  the  more  profitable  way  oi  getting  rid  of  it.  and 
that,  at  the  same  tim<^,  many  people  would  like  to  keep  the  dialogue 
in  msmory  of  the  man. 

ECONOMICS,  POLITICS,  AND  LAW. 

Coit,  Stanton.  Neighbourhood  Guilds.  (Swan  Sonnen- 
flchein.)  Crown  Svo-  Cloth.  Pp.  150.  Price  2s.  6d  Social 
Science  Series. 

Starting  with  the  assumption  that  General  B  loth's  scheme  of  bocIaI 
salvation  is  incomplete  and  dang  rous.  the  author  proceeds  to  pnint 
out  the  many  claims  which  "  NeiffbbDurhood  Guilds"  have  on  the 
attention  of  social  reformers.  Such  a  guild  is  really  a  large  club, 
mode 'led.  in  fac,  oa  the  principle  of  the  family,  to  which  all  the  in- 
habitanta  of  one  street  or  neighbourhood  would  belong,  and  would 
work  t<«ether  for  their  own  and  for  the  common  good,  ntt,  as  in  so 
many  clubs  which  have  already  been  established  with  philanthropic 
Aims,  devoting  themselves  to  one  branch  of  knowledge  or  of  recreation 
only,  btit  giving  to  each  subject  its  proper  place  and  proportion,  pur- 
suing each  and  all  at  the  same  time,  and  allowing  each  tobeome 
supreme  as  occasion  demands.  In  suih  a  W4y  tne  people  would 
IpvduAlly  become  educated,  and  the  work  of  the  guilds  would  become 
preventive  rather  than  curative. 

Han3abd*s  Pabliambntaby  Debates  fob  Ses- 
sion 1391.  Volame  V.  Containing  Debates  in  both 
Houses  from  May  4  to  Jane  8,  1891.  (The  Hans3urd  Publish- 
ing Union.)  Svo.  Boards.  Pp.  1,922.  Price  21s.,  or  £5  5s. 
for  8et  of  eight  vols. 

QgUvie,  William.   Bibthbight  in  Land.  (Kegantaul.) 
Crown  Svo.    Cloth.    Pp.  43(j.    Price  7s.  6^1. 
Ftofossor  0  gilvie  believ^  land  to  be  an  much  the  natural  right  of  every 

nun  and  woman  as  is  air  and  water,  an  i  this  w  irk,  which  was  written 

between  the  years  1776  and  1781,  but  never  bef  >re  published,  seems. 

to  m  large  extent,  to  have  antic! patied  tke  writing  of  Mr.  Henry  George 

SMBd  tht-  advooates  of  land  iiBtionaliaation. 


BSSAYS,  CRITICISMS,  AND  BELLES  LETTREa 
Bunyan,  John.    The  Pilgbim's  Pbogbess.  (Macmillan 
and  Co.)   Sm.  Svo.   Cloth.   Price  2s.  6d. 
Thia  is  a  volume  in  the  cheap  reissue  of  the  "  Golden  Treaanry  "  seri.'*. 


aad  forma  the  ninth  edition  of  the  book  in  this  form  alone, 
not  be  presented  in  a  daintier  or  mora  attrdc  Jve  form. 


iDooald 


Bard,  L.  Arthur.  "  The  Pbinoe  "  OP  Machiavblli. 
(Oxford:  The  Clarendon  Press.)  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.  403. 
Price  14s. 

The  Italian  text  of  "The  Prince,"  together  with  illustrative  and  explan- 
atory notes.  Lord  Acton  contributes  a  short  introduction,  and  the 
editor,  besides  giving  an  article  on  early  criticism  of  the  work,  has 
summarised  at  some  length  Its  purpose  aod  aim,  together  with  the 
results  at  wh.ch  Machiavellian  atudi«;a  have  now  arrived. 

Jerrold,  Walter  (Editor).  The  Handbook  op  Swindling 
AND  OTHEB  Papbbs.  By  Douglas  Jerrold.  (Walter  Scott.) 
Svo.   Cloth.   Pp.  xxiv.  292.   Price  Is. 

A  reprint  of  some  of  Jerrold'a  bsat  known  p&pers,  together  with  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  bv  his  granison.  A  volume  in  the  "  Camelot 
octties,"  now  issued  bi-monthly. 

Macleod,  Norman,  D.D.  Wobk3,  (Charles  Burnet  and 
Co.)   Svo.   Cloth.   Price  3s.  6d. 

FiVe  stories  and  sketchy,  whic  i  have  previously  apoearei.separately  at 
sixpence,  are  here  bound  together  in  cloth.  The  volume  contains 
**  Tae  Old  Lieutenant  and  His  Son."  "  The  Starling,"  "  RcmiDiscencea 
ot  a  Highland  Pariah,"  "  Cnaracter  Sketohea,'  and  "  Eaatward." 

Sharp,  Amy.  Victobian  Poets.  (Methuen.)  Svo. 
Cloth.   Pp.  XX.  204.    Price  2s.  6d. 

A  volume  of  the  new  *•  University  Bxten«iion  Series."  It  consists  of 
chtpteri  on  Tennsraoa,  Browning,  Mrs.  Browning.  OloU|$h  and 
Matthew  Arnold,  Rossetti,  William  Morris,  and  S  jvinbume,  and  on 
some  minor  poeta.  We  cannot  cordially  recommend  the  book.   It  ia 

Sretentioua  and  inaccura  e  ;  and  there  is  at  least  one  grave  omiaslon. 
[«8  Mi»8  Sharp,  the  Uuiversitf  E  {tension  Local  SiCze.SL^  for  Ui* 
Bugby  centre,  never  heard  of  George  Meredith  ? 

FICTION. 

Bremont,  Anna,  Comtesse  de.   The  Gentleman  Digggib. 

(Sampson  Low.)   Crown  Svo.    Cloth.   Pp.  3C4,    Prica  6s. 

Considered  apart  from  its  merits  as  a  story,  which  are  by  no  ni»ans  in- 
considerable, this  work  pasiesses  special  v«lue  as  being  a  v^vi-i  and 
accuimte  picture  of  life  iath^  modem  South  African  goldHeids  in 
Johannesburg. 

Campbell,  Sir  Gilbert,  Bart.   A  Fair  Fbeelance, 
ledge.)   Picture  boards.    Pp.  308.   Price  2s. 

Harris,  A.  L.  The  Fatal  Request. 
Picture  boards.   Pp.  398.    Price  23. 

Kipling,  Rudyard.  Life'3  Handicap.  (Macmillan.)  Crown 
Svo.    Cloth.    Pp.  352.    Price  6s. 

This  volume,  uniform  with  those  of  Mr.  KipMng's  writings  which  have 
preceded  It,  contains  the  majority  of  the  short  stories  which  have 
appeared  in  the  magAzinea  since  their  author's  name  has  become  a 
household  word  ;  som  •,  h  >w-ve  *,  make  their  appearance  here  f  -r  the 
fir«t  time.  Ir.  would  b^  difficult  to  sa^  which  is  the  best -the  raader 
must  choose  for  himself— for  all  are  good,  and  the  majority  are  almost 
perfect  examoles  of  what  a  short  story  should  be.  The  appearance  of 
the  volume  deserv.  s  a  word  of  prjise. 

Potapenko,  N.  M.  A  RuasiAN  Priest.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin). 

Long  Post  Svo.    Cloth.    Pp.  214.   Price  Is.  6d. 

This  is  a  volume  of  the  "  Pieudonrm  Library."  A  young  priest,  seeing 
the  corruption  into  which  his  Church  his  fallen,  rejects  the  certainty 
of  a  brilliant  future  and  eli-cts  to  minister  in  one  of  the  poorest 
parishes  of  rural  Russia,  where  he  hopes  to  be^r  the  ignorance  and 
pov»-r  y  of  the  moujrku,  who  have  only  five  years  been  released  from 
serfdom.  The  story  is  a  very  powerful  one.  although  entirely  devoid 
ot  aena^tion.  but  the  translation  ia  hardly  adequate. 


(Rout- 


(Frederick  Wame.) 
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MB.  BABBY  PAIN. 


Pain,  Barry.  In  a  Canadian  Canoe.  (Henry  and  Co.) 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  210.  Price  28.  6d.  Whitefriars 
Library  of  Wit  and  Humour. 

The  majority  of  the  papen  in  thlt  volame  are  reprinted,  with  consider- 
able additlont,  from  the  paget  of  the  Granta,  the  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Magazine,  where  they  attracted  considerable  attention  for  their 
novelty  and  original  humour.  They  do  not  in  the  le^st  res'mb^e  the 
work  of  the  American  humourists,  boisterous  and  offentlmes  vulgar, 
but  thpy  belong  to  a  distinct  class  of  themselves.  Their  humour  is 
quaint  and  quiet,  relieved  here  and  there  by  a  touch  of  pathos, 
making  some  of  the  most  laughable  and  the  most  readable  pages  in 
the  whole  of  our  net  inconsiderable  comic  literature.  Lately,  however, 
with  the  solitary  exception  of  Mr.  Anstey,  the  Enfllish  public 
have  had  to  look  for  their  humour  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic ; 
but  in  Mr.  Barry  Pain  they  have  an  original  worker,  a  man  wbo  copies 
no  one  either  in  treatment  or  style,  and  this  his  first  volume  should 
find  a  wide  popularity.  Lately  Mr.  P^in  has  been  contributing  to  the 
Speaker  the  series  of  *'  Home  Pets  "and  "  Open  Questions,"  and  to 
the  Illustrated  Ijondon  News,*'  Other  People's  Letters." 

HISTORY. 

Dymes,  T.  J.  Abi8totle*s  Constitution  op  Athens  : 
Tbanslatbd  fob  English  Readkbs  and  Students. 
(Seeley.)   Crown  8vo.   Cloth.    Pp.  147.   Price  2s.  6d. 

T-^e  au*hor«  and  the  publishers  who  have  given  to  the  world  within  a 
month  three  translations  of  that  new  "  Oonstitution  of  A 'hens" 
which  is  ascribed  to  Aristotle,  must  think  rather  better  of  "  English 
readers  "  than  we  do.  Mr.  Dymes's  version  is  perhaps  i  he  plainest  and 
the  doiest  to  the  Qreek  of  the  three  ;  but  it  is  not  unpif>a^ant  read- 
ing, and  if  people  who  cannot  use  the  original  rea  ly  wsnt  some  new 
information  about  Themist^des,  they  may  torn  with  coufldence  to 
Mr.  Dymes. 

Newman,  John  Henry,  Cardinal.  Histobical  Sketches. 
(Longmans,  Green  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  3  vols.  Price 
3s.  6d.  each. 

A  new  edition  in  the  "  Silver  Series."  Vol.  I.  contains  "  The  Turks  In 
their  Relation  to  Burope,"  '*  Marcus  Tulllns  Cicero,"  "  Amlloniofi 
of  Tyana,"  and  ••Primitive  Christ«an»tv " ;  Vol.  II.  ••T  e  Church  of 
the  Fathers,"  "St.  Ch'-ys^tom,"  Theodoret,"  ••Mission  of  St. 
Benedict,"  and  "Benedictine  Schools";  and  Vol.  III.  "  BIse  and 
Pnmss  of  Universities,"  "Normans  in  England,"  " Mediaeval 
Oxiord,"  and  •'  Convocation  of  Canterbury." 


Saint  Amand,  Imbert  de.  Mabie  Louise  and  thi  Iir . 
VA3I0N  OS*  1814.  (Hutchinson  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp. 
302.   Portrait.    Price  5s. 

Tots  chatty  volume,  which  is  translated  from  the  Prenrti  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Ser|(eant  Perry,  belongs  to  a  pedes  which  Messrs.  Hntonlnaoa 
are  publishing  under  the  title  of  "  Famous  Women  of  the  French 
Cjurt."  It  contains  a  good  deal  of  history  in  a  plea»antly  readable 
form. 

MILITARY. 

Colleton,  Captain  Sir  Robert.  Notes  on  Fibb  Control^ 
Disci PLiNB  AND  Ikdibect  FiBE.  6  Figs.  (GraleandPolden.> 
Cloth.    Pp.  84.   Price  Is.  6d. 

The  immense  importance  of  controlled  compared  with  nnoontrolled  fire 
has  been  so  amply  proved  by  our  own  sad  experiences  In  Afghan tstaa 
and  8gypt  that  the  value  of  a  short  work  which  deals  exclusively  with, 
fire  discipline  without  entering  into  technical  details  cannot  be  ovex^ 
estimated. 

Darbishire,  Captain  Russell  N.  Pocket  Tactics  fob 
Officebs  of  Militia  desibous  of  Entbbinq  the  Abmt, 
AND  Militia  and  Voluntbeb  Officebs  desibous  of 
Passing  in  Tactics.  3  Plates.  (Grale  and  Polden.)  Cloth. 
Pp.  102.   Price  28. 

An  elementary  little  manual  on  minor  tactics,  well  within  the  capaelty 
of  officers  who  have  but  little  leisure  to  devote  to  a  more  thoroogb 
study  of  the  subject. 

Hutchinson,  Major  H.  D.  Field  Fobtifi cation.  Note& 
on  the  text-books  specially  designed  and  arranged  for  the 
use  of  officers  preparing  for  Promotion  Examinations.  Illus- 
trated with  29  plates.  (Gale  and  Polden.)  8yo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  144.    Price  48. 

Contains  witliin  a  brief  compass  everything  required  to  assist  officers  tn 
passing  examinations  for  promotion  in  all  subjects  relating  to  field 

fortification. 

Malet,  Captain  J.  W.  Handbook  to  Field  Tbainino. 
Illustrated  with  21  plates.  (Gale  and  Polden.)  8yo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  218.   Price  38. 

A  thoroughly  practical  hand-book  to  the  field  training  of  Infantry, 
POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Archer,  William  (Editor).   Rosmebsholm  ;  The  Lady  of 
the  Sea  ;  Hedda  Gableb.   By  Henrik  Ibsen.  (Walter 
Scott.)   8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  xvi.  364.   Price  3s.  6d, 
The  fifth  and  last  volnme  of  the  authorised  Boglish  edition  of  Ibsen'* 
Prose  Dramas.  The  first-named  play  is  translated  by  Mr.  Oh<uies 
Archer,  the  second  by  Mrs.  Archer,  and  the  third  by  the  Editor  bin- 
self,  wbo  a^so  contributes  an  interesting  prefatory  note. 

Buchanan,  Robert.  The  Outcast:  A  Rhyme  fob  the 
Time.  (Chatto  and  Windus.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  20O. 
Illustrations.   Price  8s. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  poetical  tales  dealing  with  the  Amonra  of 
Vanderdecken.  The  poem  is  essentially  modem,  and  full  of  ma^ 
Interesting  and  trenchant  criticism  of  oontemponry  life  and 
thought.  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  a  "  letter  dedicatory,"  expresses  himself 
as  certain  that  the  book  will  be  either  universally  boycotted  or  torn 
into  shreds,  that  its  purp'^se  will  be  misunderstood,  and  that,  above 
all,  it  will  be  Impeachtd  on  the  ground  of  its  "morality."  Nou^ 
verroni, 

Buchheim,  C.  A.,  Ph.D.  (Editor).  Balladen  uni> 
Romanzen.  (Macmillan  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  xzxvi.  318. 
Frontispiece.   Price  4s.  6d. 

A  selection  of  German  ballads,  Intended  as  a  companion  volnme  to  Pro- 
fessor Biicbheim's  "Deutsche  Lyrik,"  already  published  in  the 
"  Golden  Treasurf  "  series.  The  poems  are  arranged  in  t^ree  perloda, 
(1)  Biirger  to  Chimlsso,  (3)  Uhland  to  Heine,  and  (3)  Freilfgrath  to 
the  present  lime.  There  is  a  critical  introduction,  as  well  as  numer- 
ous notes. 

Dickinson,  Emily.  Poems  (Osgood,  Mcllvaine  and  Co.) 
Post  8vo.    Cloth.   Pp.  158.    Price  5s. 

The  preface  states  that  these  poems  were  written  with  no  idea  of  pub- 
lication, and  were  only  issueid  after  the  author's  df^th  at  the  rameet 
wish  of  appreciative  friends.  The  quality  of  the  verse  is  such  as  ?o 
make  one  wooder  on  what  possible  pretext  the  author's  wishes  were 
not  observed. 

Douglas,  Sir  George,  Bart.  (Editor).  PobmI  OF  thb 
Scottish  Mi  nob  Poets  fbom  the  Age  op  kamsat  to 
David  Gbay.  (Walter  Scott).  12mo.  aoth  tilt.  Pp. 
xlii.  328.  Price  Is.  T 
A  volume  of  the  "Canterbury  PoeU"  series,  containing  spMrnens  of 
the  best  Scottish  minor  poetry,  together  with  a  critio^l  InVmlootloo 
and  biographical  notes.  | 
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Morley,  Henry,  LL.D.  (Editor).  Pikb  County  Ballads 
AKD  Otheb  Poems.  By  John  Hay.  The  Vision  op  Don 
Roderick  and  The  Field  op  Waterloo.  By  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  (George  R^utledge  and  Sons.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  192. 
Price  Is. 

Thlt  is  &  "  Oompanion  Poet,"  and  will  no  doabt  be  welcomed  by  many. 
The  reaaon  why  Hay'c  poems  are  followed  by  a  few  pieces  by  Sir  Walter 
Soott  is,  akxwrdinie  to  Professor  Henry  Morley,  who  prefixes  the  cus- 
tomary introduction,  because  "  there  was  room." 
O'Hara,  J.  Bernard.  Songs  op  the  South.  (Ward, 
Lock  and  Bowden.)  PostSvo.  Cloth.  Pp.147.  Price  38.  6d. 
A  Tolome  of  Australian  verse,  full  of  promise. 
Rhys,  Ernest.  The  Great  Cockney  Tragedy.  (T. 
Fisher  Unwin.)   Paper  Covers. 

A  reprint  of  a  powerful  poem,  originally  published  in  the  PeUl  Mall 
Gazette^  dealing  with  the  traffic  me  of  a  sweated  Bast  End  Jew.  Some 
curious  illnstn&ons  are  supplied  by  Mr.  Jack  B.  Yeats. 

Shakespeare's  **  Measure  por  Measure."  (Cassell  and 

Co.)   12mo.   aoth.   Pp.  192.   Price  6d. 

A  volume  in  Oassell's  National  Library,  in  which  is  bound  up  "The 
Historic  of  Promos  and  Oassandra."  Other  reoent  volumes  in  this 
excellent  series  have  been  "My Ten  Years'  Imprisonment"  (Silvio 
Pellico).  "  Lives  of  the  Poets "  (Johnson),  and  '*  Mnoh  Ado  About 
Nothing." 

Shakespeare's  Works.  (Routledge  and  Sons.)  Narrow 

8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  528.   Illustrations.   Price  2s.  6d. 

The  fifth  volume  of  the  Mignon  Shakespeare— «  pre-eminently  pocket- 
able  edition— oontainin^^  '^Macbeth,"  "  Timon  of  Athens,"  "  Hamlet," 
"  Troilus  and  Gressida,"^ "  Oymbeline,"  and  "  Goriolaous."  Tbe  illus- 
trations are  reduced  from  drawings  by  Sir  John  Gitt>ert. 
Tolstoi,   Lyof.    The    Fruits    op  Enlightenment. 

(Heinemann.)   Crown  Svo.   Cloth.   Pp.  276.  Price  5s. 

A  comedy  in  four  acts,  translated  from  the  Buasian  by  Dr.  B.  J.  Dillon. 
Mr.  A.  W.  Pinero,  the  dramatist,  contributes  a  prefatory  note,  in 
which  he  speaks  with  pleasure  of  the  reviving  public  interest  In 
dramatic  literature— an  interest  vhlch,  he  says,  must  prove  of  decided 
benefit  to  the  stage  itself. 

Tutin,  J.  R.   A  Wordsworth  Dictionary.   (Hull :  J.  R. 

Tntin.)   Crown  8vo.    Cloth.   Pp.  216.   Price  4s.  6d.  net. 

A  fairly  successful  attempt  at  a  Wordsworth  oonoordanoe,  containing 
an  index  to  all  the  places,  people,  beasts,  birds,  and  flowers  meationed 
in  the  poet's  writings,  together  with  a  selection  of  familiar  quotations 
and  a  chronological  list  of  those  poenns  which  are  generally  con- 
sidered most  repri-sentative  of  his  genius. 

Whittier,  John  Greenleaf.    Poetical  Works.  (Wame 
and  Co.)   8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  576.   Price  3s.  6d. 
The  "  Albion  Edition  "—a  cheap  and  presentable  reprint.  Whittier's 
Poems  "  can  now  be  obtained  also  in  the  "  Chandos  Classics"  series 

at  2b.  and  Is.  6d. 

POLITICS  AND  SOCIETY. 

Webb,  Sidney.  The  London  Programme.  (Swan  Son- 
nenschein  and  Co.)  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.  viii.  218.  Price 
2s.  6d; 

Describes  the  more  important  of  those  reforms  in  the  administration  of 
the  metropolis  which  are  often  known  as  the  London  programme. 
The  various  chapters  of  the  work  discuss  the  County  CounoU,  vestry- 
dom,  the  water,  gas,  markets,  docks,  tramways,  hospitals,  police, 
ground  rents,  etc.,  of  the  metropolis.  It  forms  a  volome  of  the  Social 
Bdenoe  Series. 

REFERBNCE  BOOKS. 
Skelt  on,  H.  J.  Economics  OP^RONand  Steel.  (Biggs 

and  Co.,  Salisbury  Court,  E.C.)  Illustrated.  Pp.  344.  Price  5s. 

This  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  connected  with  the  Iron  and 
steel  industries  of  to-day.  Its  chief  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  Uie  many 
complicated  chemical  prooesses  necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  iron 
and  steel  are  explained  in  the  pi  tin  est  of  language.  The  pages  &ra 
penned  entirely  from  a  practical  point  of  view. 

Tregear,  Edward.  The  Maori  Polynesian  Comparativb 
Dictionary.  (Lyon  and  Blair,  Wellington,  New  Zealand.) 
8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  665.   Price  2l8. 

RELIGION,  PHILOSOPHY  AND  PHILANTHROPY. 
Cunningham,  Rev.  W.  The  Path  Towards  Knowledge  : 
Discourses  on  Some  Difficulties  of  the  day.  (Methuen 
and  Co.,  18,  Bury  Street,  W.C.)   Pp.  241.    Price  48.  6d. 
A  collection  of  discourses  upon  nuuiy  vexed  questions  of  the  hour~ 
Marriage,  Socialism,  Education,  Faith,  etc.  The  author  deals  mith 
each  f  ubjeet  from  the  standpoint  of  thtt  English  Churchman,  and  his 
arguments  are  set  forth  wl^h  considerable  force  and  ability. 
Kingsland,  William.  The  Esoteric  Basis  of  Chris- 
tianity.  (Theosophical  Publishing  Society.)  Crown  Svo. 
Ooth.   Pp.  42. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Blavataky  Lodge  of  the  Theotophical  Society* 


SCIENCE,  MEDICINE  AND  EDUCATION. 
Bert,  Paul.  First  Year  of  Scientific  Knowledge. 
(Relfe  Brothers.)    Svo.    Cloth.   Pp.  344.  Numerous  Ilhis- 
trations.  Price  2s.  6d. 

It  will  be  sufficient  merely  to  chronicle  the  publication  of  a  tenth  edition 
of  this  work,  which  has  sold  in  enormous  numbers  beth  in  France 
and  in  this  country.  There  is  no  better  book  of  its  kind. 
Chambers,  George  F.,  F.R.A.S.    Pictorial  Astronomy 

for  General  Readers,  (^^ittaker  and  Co.)  $vo.  Cloth. 

Pp.  xvi.  268.   Price  4s,  . 

The  initial  volume  of  Whtttaker's  Library  of  Popular  Science.  A  brief 
and  interesting  presentment  of  the  main  facta  of  mcdern  astrouomy, 
suitable  to  the  general  reader. 

Syme,  David.  On  the  Modification  of  Organisms. 
(Kegan  Paul.)   Crown  Svo,    Cloth.    Pp.  164.    Price  5s. 
An  attempt  to  disprove  Darwin's  theory  of  Natural  Selection,  with  all 
ita  attendant  consequences  and  corollaries. 

SOME  RECENT  MAPS. 
Central  Europe.  From  latest  Surveys,  one  of  a  world 

series  of  Travelling  Maps.   Price  2s. ;  mounted  on  Cloth  3s. 

(J.  Bartholomew  and  Co.,  Geographical  Institute,  Edinburgh.) 

Sure  to  be  in  great  demand  in  these  days  of  Continental  travel. 
Epping  Forest.   From  the  new  6-inch  Ordnance  Maps. 

(G.  W.  Bacon  and  Co.,  Limited,  127,  Strand,  London.) 
Kent  Watering  Places.   Price  Is. ;  mounted  on  Cloth 

2s.  Scale,  2  miles  to  an  inch.  (J.  Bartholomew,  Edinburgh.) 

One  of  the  handiest  maps  published,  and  especially  useful  for  the  holiday- 
making  and  health-seeking  Loudoner. 

TRAVEL,  GEOGRAPHY  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 
Bennett,  Arthur.  John  Bull  and  His  Other  Island. 
(Simpkin,  Marshall.)    Two  volumes.    Crown  bvo.  Cl®th. 
Price  78. 

A  new  and  improved  edition  of  a  work  which  we  have  described  favour- 
ably on  more  than  one  previous  occasion.  It  describes  Ireland  from 
the  English  point  of  view,  the  author  not  having  allowed  the  fact  of 
his  being  a  Unionist  to  interfere  with  his  judgment  and  sense  of 
fairness. 

Cotes,  V.  CeciL  Two  Girls  on  a  Bargb.  (Chatto  and 
Windus.)  Crown  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.  177.  Price  3s.  6d. 
lo  planning  out  the  touiv  concerolng  which  this  book  is  written,  it  was 
the  otyect  of  these  twe  heroines  to  get  away  from  the  *'  conven- 
tionalised idea."  This  they  certainly  succeeded  In,  for  they  chai  terei  a 
canaNboat  and,  together  with  two  young  men,  started  out  on  a  fort- 
night's trip  northward  from  London.  However,  the  record  of  th'-ir 
joumeving  is  not  particularly  interesting,  tbe  author's  style  behig 
somewhat  obscure  and  wearisome,  but  it  is  given  an  ex'  ra  interest 
by  Mr.  F.  H.  Townsend's  illustrations,  which  are  excellent. 

Life  in  the  Royal  Navy.  By  A  "  Ranker."  (G.  Cham- 
berlain, Landport,  Portsmouth.)  Paper  covers.  171  pp. 
Price  Is.  (Illus.) 

A  brightly  written  record  of  twenty  years'  experience  in  the  naval  service 
of  to-day  which  will  be  eagerly  read  by  all  interested  in  the  lot  of  our 
men  aflo«t.  In  answer  to  the  query.  ShaU  we  send  our  boys  to  the 
navy?  the  author  replies  emphatically,  Yes!  And  a  penis \l  of  its 
pages  csnnot  fail  to  be  sufficient  inducement  to  hundreds  of  youDg 
men  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  Royal  Navy. 

Stone,  Percy  P.  The  Abchitectitral  Antiquities  op 
THE  Isle  op  Wight.  Part  II.  (Stone,  16,  Great  Marlborough 
Street,  W.)   Folio.   Price  £3  3s.  for  four  parts. 
Contains  historical  and  architectursl  details,  illustrated  with  sketches, 

maps  and  plans,  of  a  number  of  the  old  coimtry  and  farm  houses  of  the 

Isle  of  Wight. 

Weston- uper-Mabe :  A  Holiday  Gbound.  (Weston: 
Lawrence  Bros.)   Paper  covers.   Pp.  43.   Price  Is. 
This  guide  is  chiefly  notable  for  its  illustrations,  which  in  the  form  of 

photographic  prints— are  both  numerous  and  excellent. 

TRAVEL  AND  ADVENTURE. 
Brassey,  Lady.    A  Voyage  in  the  "Sunbeam,"'  Oue 
Home  on  the  Ocean  for  Eleven  Months.  (Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.)   Svo.   Cloth.   Pp.  xx.  492.    Price  3s.  6d. 
A  cheaper  edition,  printed  from  tbe  stereotype  plates,  and  bound  up  to 
form  a  volume  of  the  '*  Silver  Series."  It  contains  sixtj-siz  iUus- 
trations. 

Roche,  James  JefiErey.  The  Story  of  the  Fili- 
busters. (Fisher  Unwin,)  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.  siv.  374. 
Price  5s. 

The  history  and  the  epitaph  of  a  "  brave,  lawless,  generous  annmaV  on 
civilisation."  The  volume  belongs  to  the  "Adventure  Pir^es,"  and  klso 
contains ' *  Tbe  Life  of  Colonel  David  Crockett." 
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SOME  FRENCH  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

1.  LITERATURE. 

Nac,  Paul.  Yingt  Jottbs  en  Suisse  (Llbrairies-Reanies). 
Gixide  to  Switzerland  by  a  member  of  the  Alpine  Club.  One 
Imodred  illustrations. 

Neukomme,  Edmond.  L'Allem aone  a  toutb  Yapeubb. 
(Ernest  Kolb.)   8vo.   Price  3fr.  50c. 

lew  TDlome  on  modern  Q«rnuuiy,  br  an  aathor  who  bat  already 
written  leyeral  books   style  Max  O'Eeli,  on  that  country. 
Kneipp,  S4b.  Ma  Cube  d'Eau.  (Y.  Retaax  et  Fils.)  8vo. 

Price  3fr.  50c. 

Work  by  the  celebrated  Bavarian  prieit,  explaining  the  wondert  of  hit 
water-cure  tyttem. 

Saint-Amand  Imbert  de.     La  Jeukessb  db  Makie- 
Amelie.   (Librairie  E.  Denta).   8vo.   Price  3fr.  50c. 
Xer|y  life  of  Queen  Hmrie  Amelie,  wife  of  Louis  Philippe.  Interesting 

addition  to  the  history  of  the  first  part  of  the  ceu  .ury. 

II.— FICTION,  POETRY,  AND  THE  BELLES  LETTRES. 
Loti,  Pierre.   Le  Livbe  de  la  Pitib  bt  de  la.  M'OBT. 
^Cahnann  Levy.)   Svo.   Price  3  fr.  50. 

Tirst  book  published  by  Pierre  Loti  since  his  election  to  the  French 
Academy.  The  volume  oonsistA  of  a  cDlIection  of  sh.«rt  stories  and 
sketches,  some  of  which  have  alr^y  appeared  els  :where. 
Hepp,  Alexandre.   Le  Lait  d*une  Autbe.  (Librairie 

E,Dentu.)   Svo.   Price  3  fr.  50. 

Xovel  by  woU-kaowu  Parisian  journalisL 


SOME  BLUE  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Th«  following  list  comprises  all  the  more  important  Blue 
Boc^  issued  during  the  month  of  August.  A  complete  list 
may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  Queen's 
Printers,  East  Harding  Street,  E.G. 

I.— COLONIAL  POSSESSIONS- 
Fonr  numbers  of  the  series  of  Annual  C  jlonial  Reports  have 

^ecn  issued  during  the  past  month : — 

Ho.  12  Turks  and  Caicos  l9l«nd.  Pp.  10.  Price  Id. 

Mo.  1.3.  Gibraltar.   Pp.  16.   PHce  Id. 

Vo.  74.  Zaiuland.   Pp.8.   Price  id. 

Ho.  15.  Sierra  Le  me.  Pp.20.   Price  Ijd. 
AU9TBALASIAN  Fedebation.  Proceedings  of  Convention. 

CAdal  Record  of  the  proceed Ings  and  debates  of  the  National  Austra- 
Hsian  Convention,  held  In  the  Parliameat  House,  Sidney.  New 
South  Wales,  in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  1»91.  The  speeches 
are  reported  verbatim.   (Pp.  cxlviii.  392.  Pries  4s.  3d.} 

Statistics.  Tables. 

Hattistical  tables  relating  to  the  Coloni  il  and  other  poisesiions  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  P^rt  xix.  188.5-8<5-87.  Qiva  figures  as  to  agricul- 
n>re.  area,  births  and  deatbs.  crime,  debt,  education,  expenditure, 
sxperts.  import^,  popu'ation,  price.',  revenue,  shipping,  wages,  etc. 
sic,  of  various  colouiei.    (Pp.  659.   Pries  5i.  2d.) 

II.— DOMESTIC. 
Cocbts-Mabtial.  Returns. 

Xetomsof  the  number  of  Cour's-martial  held  and  small  punishments 
inticted  on  the  leamen  of  the  Royal  Navy,  etc.,  during  the  year  1890 ; 
fives  the  total  number  of  offences  (251),  th:ir  naturv,  the  sentences 
awarded,  the  punishments  inilicled,  etc.  etc.   (Pp.  11.   Price  2d.) 
Customs.   Report  of  Commissioners. 

Thivij^lfth  Report  of  the  CooimisM  oners  of  Her  Majesty's  Customs  on 
ibe'Cuftoms  for  the  v-'sr  ended  31s-.  March,  1891.  The  groa«  receipts 
for  the  finaocitfl  year  1890-91  amounted  to  £19,T49,.^30— a  decre«ae  o( 
£945,962  as  compared  with  tliat  of  18-19-90.  This  decrease  U  said  to  be 
mainly  due  to  alterations  In  the  tariff  with  regard  to  the  duties  on  tea 
and  carrantf,  and  to  the  abolition  of  the  plate  duty.  The  Bepoit  is 
t>ll»wed  by  numerous  Ubles.  (Pp.44.  Price  2id.) 
London  School  Board.   Superannuation  Bill. 

Seportfiocn  the  Select  Committee  on  the  School  Board  for  Lon'lon 
(Saperann nation)  Bi  1,  togetner  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
Committee,  m  nutes  of  evidence,  appendix  and  index.  The  C!ommittee 
tlumght  it  undesirable  to  proceed  with  the  Bill  referred  to  them,  and 
aeocrd^ngly  reported  it  to  the  House  without  amendment,  rec  >m- 
Bcoding  thrir  re-appointment  next  session.  (Pp.  xiv.  168.  Price 
la.  6d.) 

London  Wateb  Supply.  Report. 

fpeeial  Report,  from  the  Select  C  .mmittee  on  the  L^don  Water  Com- 
SBisaion  Bdl;  together  with  the  prooee  lings  of  the  commiciee, 
Minutes  of  evidence,  appendix  and  index.  The  c  tmmltte^  (which 
ymeeeded  upon  the  assumption  that  in  the  opinion  of  Parliament  ir.  is 
^ecirableto  establish  a  single  public  reprefentative  water  authority 
f>r  the  metropolis)  liave  come  to  the  conclusion  that  tlie  two  bills 
promoted  bv  the  London  County  Conndt  d » not.  appe«r  calculated  to 
•Ifect  a  satufsctory  solution  of  the  problem,  th  'Ugh  both  were  pro- 
ante  1  in  the  public  interest  and  to  considerable  public  advantage. 
f^.uvi.  161.  Price  3s.) 


National  Pobtbait  Gallebt.  Report. 
Thirty-fourth  annual  report  of  tlie  trustees  of  the  National  Gallery, 
1891,  gives  a  list  (in  full  descriptions)  of  the  portraits  which  has  been 
acquired  by  the  Gallery  during  the  past  year ;  aa  well     itatlitka  aa 
to  loans,  attendance,  etc  (Pp.  20.  Price  ^d.) 

Public  Wobks  Loan  Boabd.  Report. 

Sixteenth  annual  report  of  the  Public  Works  Loan  Board,  1890^1.  481 
advances  have  been  made  during  the  financial  vear  for  sums  amoontr 
ing  to  £990,068,  as  against  468  advances  for  in  the  previoos 

year.  Full  jMurticulars  concerning  these  advancdt  are  given  in  tb* 
appendix.  (Pp.102.  Pi  ice  lid.) 

Railway  Accidents.  Report. 

Gen  ral  Report  to  the  Bjard  of  Trade  upon  the 'accidents  that  have 
occurred  on  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year 
1890.  The  number  of  persons  killed  In  the  worlung  of  railways  during 
the  year  was  1,076.  and  the  number  of  injared  4,721.  The  proportton 
t«»  the  total  number  of  travelling  passengers  were  one  in  6,930,034 
kiUed,  and  one  in  600,840  hijurtd.  [Bp.  32,  Price  3d.) 
Refobmatoby  and  Industbial  SCHOOL&  Report. 

Thirty-fourth  report,  for  the  ytar  1890,  of  the  Inspec' or  appointed  to 
virit  the  certified  reformiitorv  and  industxial  schools  of  Great  Britain. 
Ttie  total  number  of  schools  under  inspection  !•  256.  In  these  were 
deUioed  at  the  ok>se  of  1890  28,5^9  children— 23,509  boys,  and  5.060 
girls.  The  e  figures  show  an  increase  of  504  boys  and  8  girls  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year.  The  general  conduct  of  the  inmates  tiaa 
been  iatisfactory.  (Pp.470.  Price  Is.  lid.) 

Savings  Banks.  Return. 
An  elaborate  Return  from  each  Savings  Bank  in  England  and  Wales, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  setting  forth  tnter  alia  the  names  of  oflfcers, 
silaries,  number  of  acoonts  open,  total  amount  owing  to  depositors, 
rate  of  interest  paid,  etc.  ex.  (Pp.  9 . .  Price  9|d.) 

III.  — FOREIGN. 

The  following  are  among  the  few  Diplomatic  and  Ck>n8ular 
Reports  on  Trade  and  Finance  (annual  series)  issued  daring 
August : — 

N ).  934,  Japan.  Trade  of  Nagasaki.   (Pp.  10.  Price  Id.) 
No.  9.3.'»,  Japan,  Trade  of  Hakodate.   (Pp.  18.  Price  Ijd.) 
No.  936,  Bulgsria,  Trade  of  Bulgaria.   (Pp.  56.  Pf  ice  3d.) 
No.  9;57,  Germany,  Trade  of  Frankfort.  (Pp.  26.  Price  2d.) 

ITINEBANT  Stbebt  MUSICIANS.  Reports. 
Reporu  from  Her  Msjesty's  Ambassadors  in  Europe  and  Her  Majesty's 
Minister  in  the  United  States  on  the  regulations  for  tbe  oontrolof 
itinerant  street  musicians.   One  of  the  most  intereiting  Government 
pubUcations  of  the  month.  (Pp.22.  Price  ^.) 

IV.  — IRELAND. 
Local  Government  Board.  Report. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland.  Gi  vps 
full  particulars  concerning  poor  relief,  seed  supply,  lunatics  and 
idiots  in  Workhouses,  orphans  and  deserted  children,  emigration. 
vftcciDRtion,  ssnltary  acU,  burial  grounds,  sewerage,  water  supply, 

A*.   (Pp.284.   Price  2i.  3d.) 

Lunacy.  Report. 

Fortieth  Beport,  with  appendices,  of  the  Inspectors  of  Lunatics 
(Ireland).  There  were  in  Ireland  on  the  1st  January  last  16,261 
persons  of  unsound  mind  under  care,  being  an  incrrase  of  325  on  the 
nuaab  r  at  the  commencement  of  1890,  It  does  not  appear  that  thev 
a*e,  upon  the  whole,  so  well  looked  after  as  tliey  might  be.  (Pp.  206. 
Price  Is.  2d.) 
Pbisons.  Report. 

Thirteenth  Report  of  the  General  Prisons  Board,  Ireland,  189091.  with 
an  appendix.   The  B  jard  is  of  opinion  ttiat  short  sentences  are  utterly 
inefficient  for  good,  whether  viewed  as  a  punitive  or  as  a  deterrent 
influence.   (Pp.15-.   Price  8d.) 
Queen's  College.  Report. 

Report  of  the  President  of  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  for  th«>  resslon 
1890-91.  The  total  number  of  studenU  in  attendance  at  the  College 
was  451,  among  them  being  14  youtig  ladies.  "  They  were  nmong  the 
mo^t  attentive  and  diligent  of  the  students,"  says  the  Piesident,  who 
deplores  the  fact  that  they  are  not  eligible  for  scholarships  or  prizes. 
(Pp.50.  Price  3d.) 

Refobmatoby  Schools.  Report. 

Twenty-ninth  Beport  of  the  Inspector  appointed  to  visit  the  Re- 
formatory and  Indastrial  Schools  of  Ireland.  SU*  Rowland  Blenner- 
bassett  lias  produced  an  interesting  report,  thongh  he  appears  to  be 
a  little  too  fond  of  displaying  his  erudition.  Quotations  from  and 
reference*  to  Dante  and  Victor  Hugo  scarcely  seem  in  place  in  a  Blue 
Book.  (Pp.76.  Plica 4id.) 

v.— SCOTLAND. 

Pbisons.  Report. 
Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Prison  Commissioners  of  Sc  tland.  A 
general  examination  of  the  sUtistics  for  the  y««r  1890-91  shows  tJbal 
there  baa  been  rn  Increase  in  the  dally  number  of  prisoners.  The 
number  of  femaie  prisoners  Isdecreiaing  lapidlv— Indeed,  according 
to  the  Commiasioners,  th^  form  a  olase  whicn  Is  likely  ere  long  to 
teoomeeoituiot.  (Pp.68.  Price  Is.  «d.> 
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THE  CONTENTS  OF  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES 


AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 


AmateupWopk.  September.  4i. 
De  iga  for  aa  Overmantel  in  Carved 

Wood.  (Illus.)  Kobert  Coxon. 
Wiinklet  for  Amateur  Wood  Bograyen. 

Andovep  Review.  Auguat.  36  cents. 
Poetiy  and  Phfloeopby.  (Tbe  reaching 
of  Arnold  and  Browning.)  ProfeMor 
Dewey. 

Aleiandre  Vinet.  Prof.  Pollens. 

What  VaTue  hat  Goethe't  Thought  of 

Ood  for  Ut  ?  MIn  Julia  H.  GuluVer. 
Slavery  aa  it  Appeared  to  a  Northern  Slan 

Inl844.  Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody. 
The  Papal  KicyoUoal  on  Labour.  The 

Bdltor. 

Fliuperitm.  ProfeMor  Tuokar. 

Antiquapy.  September.  Is. 
Pompeii  B'visit-d.  Profevsnr  Halbherr. 
Alchemy  in  Bogland.   Bobert  Steele. 
Some  Queer  Names.   H.  Barber,  M.D. 

Apena.  July.  60  cents. 
Toe  Uniry  of  Germany.    Mme.  Blase  de 
Bury. 

Should  the  ligation  Own  the  Railways? 

0.  Wood  Davis. 
Where  Must  Lasting  Progress  Begin? 

Blisabeth  Cady  Stanton. 
My  Horn's  Life.  Amelia  6.  Bdwardn. 
The  Tyranny  ot  Nationalism.  Rev.  Mlnot 

J.  Sivage. 

Individuality  in  Bducatlon.  Prof.  Mary 

L.  Dickinson. 
The  Working  Woman  of  To^ay.  Helen 

Campbell. 

Tbe  Independent  Parfy  and  Money  at 
Cost.   R.  B.  Hassell. 

Psychic  Bxperiences.  Sara  A.  Under- 
wood. 

A  Decade  of  Retrogression  (In  New  York 
City).  Florence  KtUey  Wischnewetzky. 

Apffosy.  Sepiemb^.  6d. 
Tiie  Bretons  at  Home.  (lUus.)  Charles 
W.  Wood,  F.R.U.S. 

Atalanta.  September.  6d. 
What  America  does  for  her  Glr*8.  (Illus.) 

L.  Toalmin-Smitb. 
In  the  Sunny  South  of  France.  (Illus.) 

C  J.  WUls. 
AtaianU  SchoUrshlp.    (**  Cymbeline  "  ; 

•  The  Winter's    Tale";  "The  Tem- 

pesc'O   Dr.  Gamett. 

Atlantic  Monthly.  S  ptember.  Is. 
The  Disturber  of  Traffic.  (Story.)  Rujyard 
Kipling. 

Speech  as  a  Barrier  between  Man  and 

B^t.   B.  P.  Bvans. 
A  S  udy  of  Analogy.  John  Burroughs. 
Europe  and  Cothay.  John  Fi»ke. 
Cou'U  of  Omciliation.  Nicolay  Qrevstad. 
A  Modem  My.tlc :  Oliphant. 

Belfopd's  Magrazine.  August. 
Tabernacle  and  Man.    The  late  General 

(Jordon. 

Athletics  t     Their    Use    and  Abuse. 

Champion  Bisselt. 
How  the  C'^nfederacy  Ch*pg*'d  Naval 

Warfare.  General  Da^ney  H.  Maury. 
Characteristics  of  tbe  late  Sir  John  A. 

Macdonald.   Jam  es  McCai  roll. 
An  American  Mecca.    (Concord.)  Mary 

J.  Safford. 


Blackwood*s  Magazine. 


September. 


1 


Dlanoni  Digging  in  South  Africi.  L'eut.- 

Cil.  Henry  KnuUys,  R.A. 
Th^  Songs  and  Ballads  of  Fife.  iEneas 
Biackay. 

Musbeth  as  the  Celtic  Type.  Moira 

ONrill. 

Eton  Montem.  A  Memory  of  the  Past. 

G.  C.  Green. 
Barly  Settlers  in  BngUsh  America. 
A  CouDtry  Town.  Annie  S.  Swan. 
A  Black  Stag  in  Monar.    A  Note  on 

S>  Iking. 
James  Russell  Lowell. 


Boapd  of  Tpade  Joupnal.   Aug.  6d. 
Scale  or  the  Skilled  Labour  Market. 
Public  Lighting  in  Bastem  Bun>pe. 
Development  of  Indian  Railways. 
New  Russian  Customs  Tariff. 
Tariff  Changes  and  Customs  Regulations. 

Boy*s  Own  Papep.  September.  6d. 
Notes  from  My  Log;  or.  True  Stories  of 

Adventure  and  PcriL  Rear-Admiral  W. 

R.  Kennedy. 
First  Steps,  in  Photography.  R.  A.  R. 

Bennett. 

Cape  niustpated  Magazine.  July.  9d. 
How  lo  Loaf.   (Written  for  the  benefit  of 
convales  ents  resident  in  South  Africa.) 
Notes  on  Demerara. 
CasselPs  Family  Magazine.  September. 
7d. 

The  Proposed  Scotch  Waterway  (the 
Fo  th  and  Clyde  Ship  Canal).  (Illus.) 

How  Shall  I  Make  Him  Paj  ?  A  Family 
Lawyer. 

The  Brightening  of  Three  Dreary  Back 
Rooms.   I.  (iTlus.)  E.  H.  Fitchew. 
Casseirs  Satupday  Joupnal.  Sept.  6d. 
Interview  with  Captain  Bjie  M.  Shaw. 
(Illus.) 

Bntertainers  upon  Sand  and  Beach. 

Catholic  Wopld.  Aogust.  35cts. 
The  Pope  and  the  Proletariat.  Rev.  B.  B. 
Bradv. 

The  Warfare  of  Science.    Very  Rev. 

AuBUstine  F.  Hewitt. 
Tbe  Life  of  Father  Hecker.   Rev.  Walter 

Bliott. 

The  Witness  of  Science  to  R.liglon.  Rev. 

Willie  Barry.  D.D. 
Profetsor  Briggs  on  Authority  in  Religion. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Wyman. 
Centupy  Magazine.  September,  is.  4d. 
A    Wlncer   Journey    through  Siberia. 

(Illu«.)  George  Kennan. 
The  Poem*  of  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrioh. 

With  Portrait.   F.  D.  Sberman. 
To  California  in  1849  through  Mexico. 

(Illus  )  A.  C.  Ferris. 
Tbe  Distribution  of  Ability  in  the  United 

States.   H.  C.  Lodc^. 
The  Government  of  Cities  in  the  United 

States.  S'thLow. 
A  Painter's  Paradise.    Ptay  In  Provence. 

(Illus.)  Blizabeth  R.  Pennell. 
ItaUan  Old  Masters.  (Illus.)   W.  J.  Still- 
man. 

Tr  atment  of  Prisoners  at  Camp  Morton. 
(Ilus.) 

I.  A  Reply  to    CoM  Cheer  at  Camp 
Mortrn.*^  W.  R.  Holloway. 

II.  Rejoinder.  John  A.  Wyn"th. 
Country  Newspapers.   E.  W.  Howe. 
The  Poisibility  of  Mechtnlcal  Flight. 

S.  P.  Langley. 
Chautauquan.  Sept^nber. 

Frontispiece.   JobnG.  Whittler. 

Russia  and  the  Russians.  (lUas.)  Mrs. 
C.  R.  Corson. 

The  American  Association  for  th^  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  Marcus  Benjam  n, 
Ph.D. 

Modem   Methods   of    Social  Reform. 

I^man  Ab'K>t.  D.D. 
A  Puer's  Town.    (Illu».)  (Marblehead 

and  J.  G.  WhitUer.)     Margaret  B. 

W.  Igot. 

The  Hawaiian*.  J.  N.  Ingram. 

v»  hn  English  Women  are  Doing  in  Art 

E  izabeth  Roberts. 
Playing  with  Hearts.     (The  Love  Stories 

of  sjme  Bmiaent   Men.)    Saran  K. 

Bolton. 

Clepgyman's  Magazine-  September.  Bd. 
Tne  Ulergvir-an  ant  the  Prayer  Bcok. 

K-v.  H.  C.  G.  Moule. 
Th«3  Kingdom  of  Humanity.    Very  Rev. 
the  Dean  of  Arinagh. 
Contempopapy  Pulpit.  September.  61. 
G^li  for  BmsB  :  Sermon  t>v  Hisbop  Warren. 
(Mtthcdlst  E^is.  Ch..  U.S.A.) 


Contempopapy  Review.  Septemtar. 
2».(Sd. 

A  Mfloth  in  Southern  IndU.  WL  Bm. 

Sir  M.  B.  Grant  Duff. 
Henrik  Ibsen's  Poems.  FhUlp  H.  Wlok- 

steed. 

Laurence  Ollphant.  Julia  Wei*gwooA. 
Tti"  Ndtionalbation  ot  CathtdnUs.  H.  W. 

Massingham. 
Pictor    SMrllegus,  A  D.  1483.  Vernon 

Lee. 

The  Fourth  Gospel.    Professor  EmVL 

Schcmr,  D.D. 
Juhaon  Sebastian  Baoh.    William  P. 

Apthorp. 

Modern  Astronony.  ShrR.  S.  Ball,  LL.D.. 
F  R  S 

The  AnUpodeans.  II.  D.  ChriitieMimf;. 

Copnhlil  Magazine.  September.  6d. 
Advertiftmg  m  China. 
Tbe  Battle  of  Copenhagen.    A  Daaiali 

Account  of  the  Actioi. 
Cousins  German. 
Cosmopolitan.    September  25o.  A  Wo- 
man's Number. 
France's  Greatest  Military  Artist.  <D^ 

taille)  (Illns.)  Lady  Dilke. 
A  Forgotten  City.  (Soluntum  in  Slony.) 

(Illus.)   Eleanor  Lewis. 
Tie  Ladies'  New  York  Club.  (IIIms.) 

Julia  Hayes  Percy. 
The  Evolution  of  the  Society  JonmaL 

(Illus.)  .Mrs.  Roger  A.  Pryor. 
Society  Women  as  Authors.  (Illus,)  Aana 

Vernon  Dorsey. 
Tattersall's.   (Illus.)    Blizabeth  Bisland. 
«Vf  man's  Share  in   Russian  Nihilism. 

( Illus.)  Ella Koraikow. 

Education.  September,  fd. 
interview  wito  R.  D.  Roberts,  D.Sc,  oa  ' 
University  BxUnsion.  (Illus.) 

ExposltOP.  Septemb  r.  Is. 
Dr.  H.  H.  Wendt  on  tbe  Fourth  GoifieL  , 

Rev.  Processor  James  Iveracb. 
The  Christology  of  the  Earlier  Cbapteri 

of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    Rev.  W. 

Lock. 

Fipeslde.  September.  6d. 
An  Ascrnt.  of  Mont  Blanc.  (Illus.)  W.  i 
Bertram  Miller. 

Foptnightly  Review.  S<>ptember.  2s.  «A.  i 

Ou  the  Ongtn,  Propagation,  and  Preven- 
tion of  PhthisU.  Prof f>ssor  "Tynda  L 

Lowell  in  his  Poetry.    Sydney  Low. 

A  Survey  of  the  Thiruenth  Centorf. 
Frederic  Harrison. 

A  Pessimist  Plavwright.  William  Archer, 

An  old  Greek  Bxplorer  of  Great  Britain. 
Karl  BUnd. 

A  Balkan  Confederation.  Jasnes 
B-*uohier. 

M.  Maurice  Ba'^res.   BdwnrJ  Delille. 

Sof'ial  l  ife  in  Aii»tn>lia.  Franc's  Adama. 

A  Ti  ip  ych.  The  Eoitor. 

Fopum.  August.  2s.  M, 
Riistian  Finance :  A  Bad  Investment.  Dr. 

F.  H.  Geffekcn 
The  Jewish  Perte<!iitlon :  Its  Severity  and 

Extent.   L.  A.  Hourwiteh. 
Methods  and  Places  of  Refuge.  Baron  de 

Hirsch. 

Immigration  und  Degradation.  President 

Fra>  cis  A.  Walk«-r. 
The  Chilian  Struggle  for  Liberty.  Rieardo 

L.  Trumbull. 
Literature  in  the  Market  Place.  George 

E.  WooHberry. 
Profits  of  Frult-Cnlf  ure  In  California.  Ex- 
Go  vt-rnor  L.  A.  Sbelron. 
Does  PubMc  Life  gi%e  Long  Careers* 

BdwHrd  P.  Clirk. 
The  Greathead   Electric  Underground 

Railway.   Simon  Stem<*. 
A  New  Route  to  the  North  Pole.  Dr. 

F  lHtjof  Nansen. 
Will  Dr.  Nansen  Succeed  ?  General  A.  W. 

Greeley. 
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Gentleman's  Magazine.  September,  u. 
On  Some  Extiacit  from  Harriet  Shelley's 
'   Letters.   By  Anuie  E.  Ireland. 
Zoological  Retrogression.  By  H.  G.  Wells, 

B.Sc. 

Was  Lord  Beaconsfleld  the  San  ?  By  J. 
A.  Farrer. 

A  Day  at  the  Meydoum  Pyramid.  By 

Rev.  H.  D.  Rawnsley.  M.A. 
John  Aubiey  of  WiLs.    By  Rev.  B.  O. 

Jobns,  M.A. 
Notes  on  the  Lias  and  Trias  Cliffs  of  the 

Severn .   By  C.  Parkinson . 
Some  London  Streets.   By  B.  K.  Fearoe. 
Jean  Ohouan,  a  Tale  of  La  Venaee.    By  0. 

£.  Meetkerke. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.  September.  6d. 
Elizabeth  Tudur.   Sarah  lytler. 
The  Reoreationa  of  Bmintnt  Women. 

Rev.  W.  Cowan. 
Wood  Carving:  How  to  Carve  and  What 

to  Carve.  Horace  Townsend. 
Cheese  and  Butter  Schools  for  Qirit. 

Fanny  L.  Green. 

Good  Words.  September.  6d. 

Among  the  Straw-Plaiters.   F.  Ttavers. 

In  Genoa.  John  G.  Dow. 

Charles  Grant  (the  Indian  Philanthro- 
pist).  Dr.  George  Smith. 

The  Christian  Ideal  of  Human  Life.  The 
late  Archbishop  of  York. 

"Ye  Mariners  of  England."  Robert 
Walker. 

Our  Lady  Hymn-Writert.  J.  Cathbert 
Hadden. 

Greater  Britain.  Angus*.  6d. 
The  West  indies  fur  Young  Englishmen. 

J.  J.  Vickers. 
The  Trade  Aspect  of  Imperial  Federation. 

James  Rankin,  M. P. 
Tasmania.  A.  K.  C. 

A  Man  of  the  Month  (Shr  George  Baden- 
PoweU.  M.P.). 

Great  Thoughts.  September.  6d. 
P  ri  raiu  and  Biographies  of  President 

Harrison.  Max  Miilkr.  H.  D.  Thoreau, 

Jpsn  Ingelow,  R.  F.  Morton. 
A  Sunday  Evening  -with  the  Sailors. 

Countess  of  Meath. 

Harper*s  Magazine.  September.  Is. 
Much    Ado  About  Nothing.  (Illus.) 

Andrew  Lang. 
The  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

(IHus.)   Richard  Wheatley. 
LetKfrs  of  Charles  Dickens  to  Wilkie 

Cnliins.  Part  I.  Ediied  by  Laurence 

Hutton. 

Glimpses  of  Western  Architecture. 
Chicago,  (illus.)  Montgomery  Schuy- 
ler. 

Germany,  France,  and  General  European 

Politics.   M.  deBlowitz. 
ChUiese  Secret  Societies.  Frederick  Boyle. 
London   Plantagenet.    11.  Prince  and 

Merchant,  (ifius.)  Walter  Besant. 
Undirr  the  Minarets.  (Constantinople.) 

(Illus.).  F.  Hopkinflon  Smith. 

Help.   S«>pt  ember.  Id. 

Special  Lantern  Number. 

The  Lantern  MJssion— What  it  Is,  and 
what  it  hopes  to  be. 

The  National  Society- Proposed  Rules. 

First  List  of  Members-A  Classified  List  of 
Lantemiiits  and  Lecturers. 

Pr-otical  Hints  for  Beginners -Specially 
Written  by  Experienced  LantemisU. 

The  Mission  at  Home  and  A  oread- 
Reports  from  Calif umia.  Japan,  and 
Melbourne. 

Homiletlc  Review.  August,  it. 
Tlie    Inerrancy    of    Scripture.  Prof. 

Llewelyn  J.  BNiinB. 
The  Preacher's  Use  of  Illufctratlon.  A.J. 

Gordon,  D.D. 
E  »*menU  of  Pulpit  .Power.   Robert  P. 

Sample. 

Pitachlns  PoliUoi.  D.  W.  C.  Hunting- 
ton. D.D. 

The  Hiding  of  God  in  the  Book  of  Esther. 
A.  T.  Pieison,  D.D. 


King*s  Own.  September.  6d. 
Tue  British  (f  eeATyand  Dr.  Goodwin 
JoumalisUo  Heathenism.  By  OnUe. 
The  Perils  of  Assyrian  Research.  (lUna.) 
By    Rev.    Samuel     Kinns,  F1I.D., 
F  R  A  S 

The  Rev.  Canon  Llddon.    With  Portrait. 

By  Veritas. 
The  "  Arethnaa."  (Illus.)  By  Our  Own 

Correspondent. 

Knowledge.  September.  6d. 
GnaU,  Midges,  and  Mosquitoes.   B.  A. 
Butler. 

The  Mineralogy  of  Meteorites.  Vaugb«n 
Cornish. 

Swimming  Animals.   R.  Lydekker. 

Leisure  Hour.  September.  6d. 
Statesmen  of  Europe — Huogan^:  Sze- 
chenyi,  Louis  Kossuth,  Fraucts  Deak, 
"  -  -     .    y^j^  Barosa, 

W.  J. 


Tlsza,  Szaptry,  Szilsgyi,  Von 
Apponyi.  With  Pcrtnlta. 
rhe  Snuflf-Box  in  Liceratnre.  I. 


Kelghtly. 
The  Beatri 
laid. 


Xrice  of  Dante.  Katherlne  HU- 


TheKabolah.  W.  Wynn  Westcctt. 
The  Seven  Principles  of  Man. 
Besant. 

Ludgate  Monthly.  Sept  3d. 
Hampton  Court.     (lUus.)  Davenport 
Adams. 

Lord's  Cricket  Ground.    (Illus.)  Percy 

Cross  Standing. 
Mashonaland.  (Illut.)  F.  B.  Harman. 

Macmlllan*s  Magazine.  September.  Is. 
Henri  Pestalozzi.    (Tlie  Swiss  Bduca- 

Uonal  Reformer.)  O.  J.  Hamilton 
Frutt-Growing  in  Florida.  Axthnr  Monte- 

flore. 

The  Humours  of  Baocarwb. 

The  Ladies'  Wreath.  (Mrs.  Hale's  volume 

of  specimens  from  British  and  Ameriou 

Poetetset.) 
A  Sermon  In  Rouen.  W.  F.  Stookley. 

Magazine  of  American  History. 

The  Spartans  of  Paris.  Leaves  from  my 
Autobiographv.  Part  I.  (Illus  )  Gene- 
ral Meredith  Read. 

The  Fifteenth  State— Kentucky.  John 
L.  Heaton. 

The  Right  Rev.  Samuel  Provoost,  D.D. 
First  Bishop  of  New  York,  17^7-1816. 
Rev.  Isaac  Smithson  Hartley,  D.D. 

Methodist  New  Connexion  Magazine. 

Septemt)er.  tkl. 
Memorial  Sketch  of  Mr.  A.  Thomson.  W. 
Glllls. 

John  Greenleaf  WhitUer.  (Concluded.) 
G.  Cruchley. 


The  I 
Gordon. 

Remiiiiscences  of  Ary  Schefter  and  His 
Time.   With  Portrait.   A.  Laby. 

The  Common  Case  of  the  Professional 
Prodigal.   Mrs.  Mayo. 

The  Handwriting  of   our  Kings  amd 

Sueens.    With    Facsimiles.     W.  J. 
ardy. 

Tie  Montyon  Prize:  Ite  Heroes  and 
Heroines.  B.  H.  Barker. 

Llppincott's  Magazine.  September.  Is. 
Carlotta's  Intended.    Complete  Novel. 

Ruth  NcBuery  Stuart. 
Real  People  in   FlcUon.    William  S. 

Walsh. 

Derby    Day    on    Clapham  Common. 

Thomas  P.  Gill,  M.P.  j 
Sodety  in  Different  Citiea.    M.  B.  W. 

Sherwood. 

Little  Folks.  September.  6d. 
Toys  and  Games  of  the  Past.  (Illus.) 

Longman's  Magazine.  September.  6d. 
Tne  S  janisti  Story  of  the  Axmida.  I.  J. 

A.  Froude. 
Across  the  Kalahari  Desert  to  the  Botleti 
River,  N'Gamiland.  H.  A.  Bryden. 

Lucifer.  Aogust.  is.  6d. 
The  Blessings  of  Publicity.  H.  P.  B. 
"  H.  P.  B.'s  '  Departure.  H.  S.  Olcott 
What  H.  P.  B.  did  for  Me.  Bertram 


Missionary  Review  of  the  World. 
Miracles  of  Missions.  Day  Dawn  at  the 

Hawiiian  Group.  Bditor-in-Chief. 
AOalltoNewPn^erandBffort.  Bdltoi> 

in-Chief. 

Prayer  and  Missionary  Work.  Helen  L. 
Burnet. 

Bugdne  Berrier  and  the  Huguenots.  Alice 
^rtiand. 

The  Gospel  in  Spain.  Rev.  J.  B.  Badgett 
Meakhi. 

The  International  Missionary  Union. 
Report  of  Eighth  Annual  Meeting. 
Dr.  Qrmocy. 

Month.  September,  as. 
<f  ordinal  Newman  as  a  Musician.  Bdwerd 
Bellasis. 

Among  the  Otohlpwes  (or  Chippeweys). 

Bev.  B.  J.  Devlne. 
The  Gothenburg  Lioensing  Syitem.  Bev. 

James  Halpin. 
Jesuits  in  BngUnd  before  1581.  Bev.  F. 

Qoldle, 

Anglo-Roman  Papers.  Rev.  John  Morris. 

Monthly  Chronicle  of  North  Country 
Lore  and  Legend.  September.  6d. 
Majur-General  Sir  John  G.  Woodford, 

Derwentwater  Veteran  and  Beeluae.  W. 

W.  Tomlinson. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  North. 
Allan  Ramsay.  M.  S.  Hardoastle. 
Wordsworth    and   the  Lake  District. 

Charles  J.  Dean. 

Monthly  Packet.  September.  Is. 
Women's  Mcoical  Work  in  India.  Mrs. 

Frank  Penny. 
Charles  KingsTey.  C.  M.  Yonge. 
Near  Batticaloa,  Ceylon.  O.F.  Gordon- - 

Cummlng. 
Hurray's  Magazine.  September;  is. 
Calvary  and  the  Tomb  of  Christ.  Rev.  Has- 

kett  Smith. 
Amongst  the  Cage-dwellers.  (TheAfshahs 

of  the  Plain  of  Oilicla.)    J.  Theodore 

Bent. 

Social  Ba^h  in  the  Last  Century.  Mrs.  A. 
Philips. 

National  Magazine  of  India.  June. 
The  Re-Marriage  of  Lu«v-C4Ste  Hindu 

Widows.  By  a  Graduate. 
Tukaram,  the  Saint  and   Poet  of  the 

Decoan.  Deena  Nath  Ganguli. 
The  Eurasian  Problem.  Demetrius. 
A  Hindu  Colony  in  Ancient  Armecla. 

N.  0.  B. 

A  Note  on  the  Indian  Congress.  Ohandm 
Ghose. 

National  Review.  September. 

Democracy  and  Irish  Local  Government. 
By  Unionist." 

An  Unscientlflo  View  of  Vivisection.  Her 
Bzoellency  Lady  Paget. 

The  New  Bmperor  and  his  New  Chan- 
cellor. Charles  Low. 

September.  T.  B.  Kebbel. 

Fipest  or  Luckiest :  Which  Survives  ?  G. 
W.  Bulman. 

Bme«t  Daodet  on  Coblentz.  Lord  Col- 
chester. 

The  County  Councillor :  A  Study.  H.  D. 
Traill. 

Woman's  Life  in  Old  Italy.  Richard 
Davey. 

Free  Law  ?  A  Scheme.  G.  Acton  Lomez. 

Nature  Notes.  August.  2d. 
The  Kew  Museums.  J.  R.  Jackson. 
Some  London  Birds.    A.  Holte  Maepher- 
son. 

Newbery  House  Magazine.  September. 

Is. 

Church  Progress  in  America.  T.  B. 
Preston. 

The  Crosier  and  the  Crown.  (Hlitorical 

Sketch.)  Canon  Pennington. 
Jacqueline  Pascal.   F.  Bayford  Harrison. 
An  Unclassified  Class.     Factory  Girls. 

Bleanor  Holmes. 
Are  High  Churchmen  Disloyal  f  What 

Our  Great  Divines  Say. 
II.    The    Eucharistto    Sacrifice.  H. 

Ormonde. 
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Hie  Ji0W  Review.  September.  M. 
A  Few  W<Mdt4iboat  Mr.  loweU.  By  Bret 
Huie. 

Womea  and  Work.  1.  By  M.  Jules  Simon. 

2,  By  Olemenilna  Black. 
Tminlng:  Its  Bearing  on  Health:  No.  1. 

By  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie. 
BuMia  under  Alexander  III.  By  Profesaor 

Geffcken. 

Literature  in  the  United  States.  By  G. 

FartODs  Lathrop. 
Theodore  Kdraer.  By  H.  Schutz  Wilton. 
French  Hypoctify.  By  a  Frenchman. 
Swallows  and  Sparrows.  By  Lady  Lind- 

New  South  Wales  Educational  Gazette. 
July.  6d. 
Preparation  of  Object  Lessons. 

Nineteenth  Century.  September. 

Bi«cioral  Faou— No.  3.  The  Right  Hoii. 
W.  B.  Gladstone,  M.F. 

The  British  in  Bast  Africa.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Lome. 

The  Last  Bit  of  Natural  Woodland. 
The  Hon.  Auberon  Herbert. 

Ferdinand  Lasoelles.  Mrs.  Arthur  Ken- 
nard. 

Compulsory  Insurance  in  Germany.  Pro- 
fessor Gkffcken. 

The  Beal  Status  of  Women  in  Islam.  The 
Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Ameer  Ali. 

Can  Bailway  Passenger  Fares  be 
Lowered  ?  W.  M.  Acworth. 

A  War  Gorrespondent's  Beminisoenoes. 
Archibald  Forbes. 

Guileless  Aus&raUa.  The  Hon.  John  For- 
tesooe. 

Our  Worn-out  Parsons.    The  Bev.  Dr. 

A  I^^K  Ambassador  at  the  Court  ef 

Charles  II.  J.  J.  Jusserand. 
Imperial  Federation— 

1.  An  Bnglish  View.  The  Right  Hon. 

Lord  Srassey. 
8.  An  American  View.  Andrew  Car- 
negie. 

North  American  Review.  August.  60 
cents. 

New  Light  on  the  Jewish  Question. 

Prof.  Goldwin  Smith. 
The  Value  of  Naval  Manoeuvres.  The 

Hon.  Jam-6  R.  Soley,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy. 
Vampire  Literature.  Anthony  Comstock. 
PoMibiUties  of  th«  Steam  Yacht.  Lewis 

HerreshofT. 
The  Scientific  Basis  of  Belief.  Prof.  R. 

H.  Thurston. 
The  State  as  an  Immoral  Teacher.  Ouida. 
Pensions  and  Patriotitm.  General  Green 

B.  Raum,  Oommisaioner  of  Pensions. 
How  to  Rest.   Dr.  William  A.  Hammond. 
The  New  Political  Party.  Tue  Governor 

of  Oregon. 
Trades  Unions  for  Women.  Lady  Dllke. 
The  War:  Some  Unpublished  History. 

The  Hon.  Charles  A.  Dana. 
The  Failure  of  the  Jury  System.  Charles 

A.  Thatcher. 
A   Terrible   PossibiUty.     Bdward  P. 

Jackson. 

"  Greater  New  York."  Emerson  Palmer. 
Harnessing  the  Rain  Cloud.  Walter  J. 
Grace. 

Are  we  Anglo-Saxons  ?  John  C.  Fleming. 


Our  Day.  August.  35  cents. 
Disloyal  Secret  Oaths.  Joseph  Cook. 
Fmltfol  Faith  as  held  by  Apostles  and 
Martyrs. 

Christianity  a  Philosophy,  a  Kingdom, 
and  a  Fellowship. 

Mrs.  Hunt's  Scientific  Temperance  In- 
struction :  a  brief  history  of  the  first 
decade. 

Tenth  Natlonsl  Tempemnoe  Convention. 
Papers  on  the  Misohiefs  of  High 
Lieenoe  and  on  Church  Partnership  in 
Hie  Liquor  Traffic. 


Outing.  September.  6d. 

Running.  High  Jumping.  (Illust.)  Mal- 
colm w.  Ford. 

The   Massachusetto  Volunteer  Militia. 
(lUus.)  Captain  D.M.Taytor. 

Yaeht    Clubs   of  the  BasU  (lUns.) 
Captain  A.  J.  Kenealy. 

Ssme    Modem  Achievements   of  the 
Camera.  W.  F.  L.  Adams. 

The  Home  of  the  Red  Deer  In  England. 
(Illus.)  Charles  Turner. 
Phrenological  Ma^razine.  September. 


Captain  Shaw  (with  Portrait). 
Reminiscences  of  L.  N.  Fowler.  IV. 
Primitive  Methodist  Magazine.  Sep- 
tember, dd. 
Sketches  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  (lUns.)  F. 

N.  Shimmin. 
The  Pentateuch :  Moses  or  the  Critics.  T. 

H.  Richaids. 
Welsh  Worthies.    John  Bliaa.  John 

Bailey. 
Quiver.  September.  6d. 
A  Noble  Work  in  Germany:  A  Village 

for  Bpileptics.  Countess  of  Meath. 
Homes  of  Some  Foreign  Reformers.  II. 

(lUus.)  S.W.Kershaw. 
Scots  Magazine.  September.  6d. 
The  Offspring  of  the  Moors:  Haworth 

and  the  Brontes.  II.  James  Wiikie. 
John  Jamieson,  D.D.  J.  H.  Napier. 
Tunbridge  Wells.     By  the  .  Author  of 

*' Matthew  Dale." 
Allan  Cunningnam.  Thomas  Duncan. 

Scottish  Geographical  Magazine. 
August.  .  Is.  dd. 

Britannic  Confederation.  III.  The  Com- 
merce of  the  Empire.  G.  G.  Chlshohn. 

How  Maps  are  Ifode.  (lUus.)  W.  B. 
Blaikie. 

Rewa  River.  Fiji.  With  map.  H.  H. 
Thiele. 

Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society. 

Scrlbner's  Magazine.  September.  It. 
Deck  Quoits  on  a  "  P.  and  O."  Liner. 

(Illus.)  RtdgelyHunt. 
Steamship  Lines  of  the  Workl.  (Illus.) 

Ridgely  Hunt. 
Our  American  Homes.  (Illus.)  John  R. 

Spears. 

The  City  of  the  Sscred  Bo-Tree -Anurad- 
hapura.  (lUus.)  James  Ricalton. 

Adventures  among  Books.  Andrew 
Lang. 

A  China  Hunter  in  New  England.  (Illus.) 

Alice  Morse  Barle. 
Browning's  Asolo.    (Hi us.)    Felix  Mos- 

cheles. 

Present  Ideals  of  American  University 
Life.  JosiahRoyee. 

Strand  Magazine.  August.  6d. 
Henry  Stacy  Mirks,   HJL,  interview. 

(Illus.)  Harry  How. 
CaU.  (Illus.)  J.M.Cobban. 
Celebrities  at  Play.  (Illus.) 
Portraits  of  Duke  of  Norfolk,  German 

Bmperor  and  Bmpress,  J.  Ashby  Sterr> , 

Miss  Fortescne,  Augustus  Harris,  Hall 

Caine,  and  H.  Labouchere. 
In  and  about  Newmarket,  (Hlus.) 
The  Music  o£  Birds.  (Illus.) 
Sun  Magazine.  September.  6d. 
Makers  of  Music.  III.     Brahms  and 

Grieg.   R.  F.  Sharp. 
The  (Treat  Fire  of  Rome.  Professor 

Church. 

Art  in  the  Provinces.  Kineton  Parkes. 

The  Kingdom  of  the  Hellenes.  Andrew 
T.  Sibbald. 
Sunday  at  Home.  September.  6d. 

The  Adoration  of  Buddha's  Tooth.  Con- 
stance F.  Ctordon-Cumming. 

Jews  in  London.  Resident  Jews.  Mrs. 
Brewer. 

Rev.  William  Tyler,  D.D. :  Preacher  and 
Philanthropist.  Rev.  J.  Brauwhite 
French. 

Heroes  of  the  Croodwin  S%nis  The 
Frederick  Carl,  Rev.  T.  SUniey 
Treanor. 


Sunday  Magazine.  September.  6d. 
Whitefieid  as  a  Preacher.  Arohdeaoon 
Varrar. 

The  Fortunes  of  Hexham  Abb^.  Canon 
Talbot. 

A  Home  Circuit.  Rev.  Harry  Jones. 

A  High-bom  Roman  Lady  (Gala-Pla^ 
oidia,    Queen    of    the  Visi-Goths). 
B.  W.  Carter. 
Sydney  Quarterly.  June.  is. 

Portrait  uf  the  Countess  of  Jersey. 

Womanhood  Suffrage.  A  Reply.  Charles 
Mackay. 

Theosophy.  Countess  of  Jersey. 

German  Customs,  Manners,  and  Charac- 
teristics   B.  SchwarzWh. 
Temple  Bar.  September,  is. 

Science  and  Society  in  the  Fifties.  Mrs. 
Andrew  Crosse. 

St.  Petersburg  to  SebastopoL  Walter  B. 
Paton. 

Acton  Home  of  Rest  for  Horses.  Rhode 

Broughton. 
Henrik  Ibsen. 
Chinese  Cookery. 
Theatre.  Septtrmber.  Is. 
"  The  Drsma  of  the  Moment  "—and  the 

Moment  After.  An  Open  Letter  to  Mr. 

H.  A.  Kennedy.   "  OUver  Bluff." 
Tinsley's  Magazine.  September. 
Madame  de  Malntenon.    (Hlus.)  Rosa 

Niederhauser. 
Meteorological  Pseudo-Sdenoe.  Hugh 

Clements. 

!Ehomas  Winter  Wood,  Poet.  With 
Portrait. 

Reminiseences  of  Pisa.  (Illus.)  Charles 

T.  J.  Hiatt. 
United  Service  Magazine.  Sept.  is. 
Flela-Marshal  Von  Moltke.   General  Vie- 

count  Wolsel^. 
Russian  Central  Asia.  C.  Blddulph. 
Military  Literature  and  the  British  Aimy. 

Spenser  Wilkinson. 
Oar  Mercantile  Reserve.    H.  L.  Swin- 

butne. 

1806  V.  1870:  An  ther  View.  Capt.  Walter 
H.  James. 

Naval  Prize  in  War.    III.  Capt.  Charles 

Johnstone,  R.N. 
Military  Critksism  and  Modem  Tactics. 

II.   By  the  Author  of  '*  The  Campaign 

of  Fredericksburg." 
French  Ofiloers.  Otto  Waldau. 
The  Recruiting  Question.  VI. 
Westminster  Review.  September. 
The  Italian  Ministry. 
Eve's  Mission.    (Review  of  Mdlle.  De- 

ndsme's  Book.) 
Alnraham  Lincoln.  Theodore  Stanton. 
"  A  Cheapened  Paranise."  Linda Gr>rUioer. 
Side  Lights  of  the  Swe:iting  (^mmission. 

C.  H.  d'E.  Leppingtpn. 
The  Maltbusian  Dootrine.  A.  J.  Ogilvy. 
Hodge.  Joseph  J.  Davles. 
Telescope  and  Camera.    William  School- 
ing. F.R.A.S. 
"  Christopher  North."  Rando*ph  Lee. 
Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine. 
August  1.  aoc. 
Proceedings  of  the  Buffalo  C>)Dvention 

and  Exhibition  of  the  Photographers' 

Association  of  America. 
Report  on  the  Progress  of  Pb  aography. 

A.  H.  BlUott. 

August  1ft. 

Proceedings  of  the  Buffalo  Convention, 
etc. 

The  Illustration  of  Pof  msby  Photography. 
Catharine  W.  Bame». 
Work.   S-pMrmber.  6d. 

Smoky  Chimneys  and  How  to  Cure  Them. 

The  Safety  Bicycle :  lu  Practical  Con- 
struction, etc. 

Knotting,  Splicing,  and  Working  Cordage. 

A  Practfeal  Paper  for  Smiths. 
Young  Man.  September.  3d. 

On  the  Learning  of  Languages.  Prof. 
John  Stu&rt  Blackie. 

The  Religious  Uses  of  Hardship.  Dr. 
Parker. 

BiTas  K.  Hocking.  Character  Sketch  with 
Portrait.  J.  M.  Bfather. 
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GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 

Alio  und  Neue  Welt  (Crtholie),  BIndedelo. 
60  Ff.   Heft  13. 
The  Sapentition  of  PhiUpp  Melanet  hon.  Dr. 
B.  Knuu. 

From  Lake  Ckmttance  to  the  Adriatic.  (Con- 
cluded.) (lUoi.)  P.  Hopf. 

The  Holy  Coat  of  Trdv«t.  (IIIqi.)  S.  Bet* eel. 

N<*«r  Torpedoet  and  Submarine  Boats.  (lUus.) 
P.  KocnULnd»r. 

BdeUelM  and  Alp'ne  R  te.  (IIIub.)  T. 
Bert4iold. 

Tb«  Tzar  Alexander  III.  and  Lis  Court.  Pr^  f . 

S.  Prxewsky. 
Tbe  SchwyU  Celebrations.  (lUus.)  Q.Baum- 

berger. 

Pdiioe  Frederick  Anguitot  of  Saxony  and  bb 

Bride.    Wicb  Portraita. 
Dr.  Simar.  New  Biibop  of  PUderbom.  With 

P.  tu\t. 

Arehiv  ftjp  Cathollsches  Klrchenpecht 
Mayence.  Julv-August. 
School  snd  Church  in  Holland,  Lnxeabnrg, 

and  Belgium.    F.  Geigel. 
The  Law  of  Marriage  in  the  Spanish  Civil 
Statute  Book  of  1889.  Dr.  R.  R.  vonScherer. 

Aus    Allen    Welttheilen.  (Qeograplioal.) 

Leipsig.   60  Pf.  August. 

A  Bidb  through  NorUi-Bast  m  Tubia.  (Con- 
cluded.)  R.  Fitzoer. 

Remioiscenoes  of  Travel  In  Bosnia.  (Cjn- 
1  inued  >  G.  Pauli. 

Life  in  Japan,  (lllus.)  Clara  Nascentes- 
Ziese. 

Catholic  Missions  in  Polynesia.  Dr.  A.  VoU- 
in«'r. 

Th-f  ugh  Mesopotamia  and  Kurdistan.  (Con- 
cliidtd.)  H.  Apel. 
Oahelm.  Lei^^zig.  2MaTks.  Quarterly. 
August!. 

The  Historical  Origin  of  tbe  Swiss  Cinfe jera- 
i  on.   A.  Bal<*aiius. 

Auguit  8. 

K4r\  Tbieln.  New  Prussian  Minister  of  Public 

Works.   With  Portrait. 
Lannoh   of  the  Elector  Frederick  William. 
German  Irouolad.  (lUus.) 

Augu&t  15. 
Beval.  (lUos.)  W.  Neumann. 

August  23. 
On  Beethoven- Playtng. 
Aiobe,  Training  Satp.   (lUut.)   P.  Lindner. 
Toe  late  Oskar  von  Redwuz,  Poet.  With 
Poitrair.   R.  Kdnig. 
Deutscher  Haussehatz.  (Oaiholic.)  Regens- 

b.>rg.   40  Pf.   Heft  16. 
Th-  Nightingale.   L.  Scheidf . 
The  Swiss  ConfederatlcQ.  E.  Wyler. 
Dautzig.  IlluN. 

Dr.T.  Simar,  New  Bishop  of  Paderbom.  With 
P.  rtralt. 

The  Daughter  of  the  House.   A.  Habn. 
Deutsche  Revue.  Breslau.  2  Marks.  September. 

Moitke  and  the  Bomba  dment  of  Paris. 
Lfctler  from  Count  Wilh  Im  Moitke,  Nephew 
f  f  the  late  Field-Marshal  (}ouot  vnn  Moitke, 
to  the  Editor  if  the  Deutsche  lieoue,  cor- 
recting certain  statements  made  by  Count 
Albrecht  von  Roon. 

Count  Albrecht  von  Roon.  XXVIII. 

The  Prussian  Poles. 

Possibilities :  M&rquls  of  Lome, 

The  Vienna  Sch  loi  of  Medicine.  (Concluded.) 
A.  Krottfeld. 

I«  Bolief  a  Duty  f  I.  J.  Kaftan. 

State  and  Politics.  By  a  Rsallst.  III. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.    Beriin.    3  Marks 
August. 

Oo  the  ReTatlonsh'p  of  the  Individual  to  tbe 
whole  Community.  From  the  Psjohologloal 
Point  of  View.  W.  Wundt. 

Bp«Msh  PorU  on  the  Way  to  India  by  (Canada. 
Mojnr  O.  Waohs. 

Museums.  O.  Seeok. 

August  von  Goethe*  s  Autograph  Album.  II. 

Dr.  W.  Vulplus. 
Leopold  yon  Ranke;  His  LHters,  Joamals. 

and  Reminiscences.  Dr.  J.  RMenbe r^. 
Political  Corresp  nd^nce:  Tbe  Triple  Alliance- 
Origin  and  Deve!opment  of  Hobenstaufen 

Art  In  Southern  Icaly.  B.  Frey. 
September. 

Tb<)  Arrangement  of  Large  Museums.  K. 
MObius. 


Wolfram  von  Vachenbash,  Medinval  Poet.  A. 

G.  Scbdnbach. 
Tbe  Flora  of  Heligoland.  J.  Reinke. 
The  Present  Ck>ndIUun  of  Bgypt  under  Bng- 

Ush  Law. 

Frauenberuf.  (Womao  Qnestlon.)  Weimar. 
6  Marks  yearly.  No.  7. 

Women  in  Litt-ra*  ure.   Dr.  Klara  Kiibnast. 

Tbe  Woivan  Movement  in  Finland,  Switzer- 
land, Austna,  and  America. 

The  SeiiDond  Petition  of  the  German  Franen- 
v»  rein's  Reform  to  the  Oiinuin  Reichstag, 
April  18. 1891— Women  and  Medicine. 

The  Petition  to  the  Prussian  House  of  Depu- 
ties-Tbe  Founding  of  a  School  for  ihe 
Higber  Education  of  Girls. 

Life  of  Women  In  Ancient  Egypt.  Dr.  Soheff . 

Die  Gaptenlaube.  Leipzig.  60  Pf.  Heft  9. 
Burg  Wolfsteln.   (Illus.)  H.  Arnold. 
Tbe  invention  of  the  Microscope. 
Alice  Barbl,  Italian  Sioger.  Wit  h  Fori  rait. 
Luxemburg.  (Illus.)  P.  Clemen. 
More  Light  in  Our  Houses.   Dr.  J.  H.  Baas. 
The  F^n  Bxhlbition  at  Karlsruhe.  (Illus.) 

F.  Luthmer. 
Tbe  City  of  London's  Present  to  the  Emperor. 

(Illut.) 

Die  Gesellschaft.  Leipzig,  i  Mark.  Hefts. 

Lnve  in  Cuniemporary  German  Literature. 
I.  von  Troll  Borostyani. 

Sonja  Kowalewskl.  With  Portrait.  G.  von 
Vollmar. 

Psycho- Philosophy.  G.  Ladwigs. 

Tne  Education  Question.   A.  Winter. 

Fried  rich  Stnltza,  Frankfort  Poet  and  Hu- 
me uri»t.  O.  Horth. 

Poem«  by  Karl  M.  Heidt.  B.  Albrecht  and 
others. 

Der  Gute  Kamerad.  (ForBoyt.)  Stuttgart. 
2  Msfks  quarterly. 
No.  43.  Rare  Postage  Stamps.   (I  lus.) 
Nos.  44.  45.  ana  46.  Alfred  Krupp  and  hb 
Factory  at  Brsen.  (Illus.) 

Kathollsche  Mlsslonen.    Freiburg  (Baden). 
September. 

Jakob  Miiller  and  the  Goa  Mission.  (Con- 

ilnned.;  (I'lus.) 
T»e  Latest  Indian  Troubles  In  America. 

(Illus.)  P.  Jutz. 
Pictures  of  Mexico.  (Conclnded.)  (Illus.) 

Das  Krainzchen  (for  girls).    Stuttgart.  2 
Bfarka  quarterly. 
No.  43,  Precious  Stones. 
No.  46,  Garden  Insects. 

Kritlsche  Revue  aus  Oesterrelch.  Vienna. 
August  16. 

A  Political  Bxhlbition  —  Prague  Jubilee 

Bxhlbition. 
Political  Crises  In  Hungary.  J.  WeUs. 
The  Vatican  and  the  Great  AUIanoes. 

Dep  Kyiniauser.    Salzburg,  l  Mark  60  Pf. 
quarterly.  August. 
The  Mozart  Centenary.   Dr.  KUcher. 
W*^a^her  Superstitions  In  tbe  Alps.    L.  von 

Hdrmann. 
Kilmer  Celebration  In  Vienna. 

Lltterarischer  Merkur.  Wiimar.   1  Mark 

60  Pf.  quarterly. 
An^st  1.  American  Literature  of  1890  x  a 

Re  rospent.   B.  Ackermsnn. 
August  8.  Carmen  Sylva :  A  Literary  Study, 

W.  A.  Castner. 

Litterarische  Rundschau  fiir  das  Katho 
lische  Deutschland.  Freiburg  (Badeu). 
9  Marks  yearly.  Augu*t. 
New  Works  on  Pbiloaopby  and  Theological 
Speculation.   II.   M.  Gkssner. 

Magazin  fiir  Litteratur.  Berlin.  4  Marbs 
quArterly. 

August  1. 

Pierre  Lott.  New  A'^emtc'an.  H.  Tovote. 
Wtnenlrinking  and  Tobaoco-smokiog.  Oonnt 
L.  Tolstoi. 

August  8. 

Three  M^^nths  as  a  Factory- Worker— Paul 
Gdhie's  Book.   P.  von  Gizyckl. 

August  1ft. 

The  House  of  the  Vienna  Society  of  Authors. 

J.  W'ener. 
i*«ul  Gdbre's  Book.  (C^nt'nued.) 


Hoderne  Rundschau.  Vienna.  60  Pf. 
Hfft9. 

Beethoven's  ''Pftth^ique."  Foem.  Y,  yam 
Keblenegg. 

The  Communal  ProteotloQ  of  Workm'n.  III. 

Dr.  J.  Joachim. 
Marie  Eugenie  Delle  Orarie  and  Sophie  von 

Khuent>erg,  Austrian  Poe' esses.  R.  Specht. 
Ballooning.  II.  R.  Schmidt. 

Heft  10. 

Commural  Protection  of  Workmen  (orn- 
tinned). 

Hermann  Conradi,  Lyric  Poet.  G.  BgestorfT. 
Muslkallsche  Rundschau.  Vienna.  16  Kr. 
August  I. 

The  Mozart  Celebration  at  Salzburg.  Dr.  M. 

Dietz. 

Tbe  Bayrtuth  Festival.  B.  von  Hartmann. 

August  10. 
Bayrenth  Festival.  (Continued.) 

Nord  und  Sud.  Breslau.  2  Marks.  Sept. 
Profirio  Diaz,  President  of  Mexico.  With 

Portrait.   Paul  Lindau. 
C^rl  Gottlieb  Svarez  (concluded).  B.  Schwarta. 
Socialism  and  Darwinism.  R.  Kossman. 
The  Last  Napoleon  aud  his  End.   G.  Zemin. 
Tbe  Jesuits.   G.  Diercks. 
Artist  and  Man.   R.  Falckenberg. 

Preusslsche  Jahrbucher.   Berlin,  l  Mark 
SOPf.   August  1. 
"  Mr.  Isaacs  "  (In  Germui).  F.  Marlon  daw- 
ford. 

The  Lyric  Drama  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Dr.  A.  Kostor. 

Hamack's  History  of  Dogmas.  A.  Latsoa. 

How  the  Cape  became  English. 

Political  Correspondence— The  German  Bm- 
peror's  Visit  to  Bngtand  and  the  French 
Squadron's  V.«s(t  to  Kutsla  i  Loid  Salisbury 
and  English  Affairs :  Rutslau  Affairs.  Car- 
dinal Lavlgerie,  etc. 

Romanlsche  Revue.    Ju*y— Ani^nBt.  Tbe 
Reply  of  the  High  School  Youth  to  the 
Bucureeci  Memorandum. 

Schorer*s  Famillenblatt.  (Salon-Auigabe.) 
Berlin.   75  Pf.  Heft  14. 
The  Cactus  Family.   (Illus.)  B.  Jorgenson 
From  Berlin  to  ifambnrg  by  Water.  (lUua.) 

A.  Rubemaon. 
The  Monument  to  Gustav  Nachtlgal,  Bx- 

plorer,  at  Stendal.  (Illus.) 
Monuments  to  Ludwig  Anzengruber  and 

Ferdinand  Raimund  (Au«trlan  Poets)  at 

Vienna.  (Illus.) 

Stlmmen  aus  Marla-Laach  (Catholic) 
Freiburg  (Baden).  10  Marks  80  Pf.  yearly. 

Wrong  Views  of  Social  Conditions  In  the 
Encyclical  of  Leo  XI 1 1.  A.  LehmkuhL 

The  Hn  y  Coat  of  Treves.  S.  Beits«1. 

Dr.  Julius  Kaftan's  New  Dogma— Review  of 
his  "Belief  and  Dogma,"  the  Protestant 
reply  to  Dreyer's  "  Undogmatio  Christi- 
anity." T.  Granderath. 

The  British  Bib^e  Society  at  Wo: x. 

Uebep  Land  und  Heer.  Stuttgart.  1  Mark. 
Heft  2. 

The  Swiss  O  lebnttlonr.   (Illus.)  W.  Kaden. 
Go*>the  add  Lake  Zurich.  J.  HcTzf^kler. 
Golden  Prague.   (Illus.)   Dr.  A.  Kohut. 
The  Electric  Light.    (Illus.)  Dr.  T.  Wlm- 
menauer. 

The  Portiunoula  Festival  in  Holzhaosen. 

(Illua )  B.  Ranc^enegger. 
Tbe  Berne  Celebration.  (IllusJ 
Prince  Frederick  Augustus  of  Saxony  and  his 

Bride.   With  Por  raiU. 
Fruit  and  Fruit  Cures.   Dr.  O.  Gotthllf. 
Wilhelm  H^nzen  and  his  Drama  "  St.  EUxa- 

betb."  (Illus.) 
K%rl  Thielen.    New  Prussian  Minister  of 

Public  Works.   With  Portrait 
The  Upper  Palatinate.  (Ii*us.)  M.  Schusiler. 
Helftne  Vacaresco.   With  Portrait. 
Thf  Hermann  von  Wix^mann  Steamer  on  the 

Victoria  Nyanza.  (Illus.)  S.  Stelnberff. 
The  Niw  ScheflTel  Monument  at  Hkldalbcig 

(Illus.) 

UnsereZeit.  Leipzig,  l  Mark 
Heft  S. 
Russia  and  F.'ntau'i. 
Lind  Reform.   O.  Be*a. 
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SaIsInus  tod  Ndgfabonrhood  In  Winter.  B, 

▼on  Weraer. 
The  Belations  of  the  German  Protectorate!  to 

the  Bmpire.  A.  FleUohmann. 
China  at  the  Parting  of  the  Ways.  Xutrodne- 

tionof  BaUways.  Q.Krenke. 

Heft  9. 

A  Comparative  Study  of  the  High  Moonta'nt 
of  the  World.  R.  B.  Pettrmanii. 

Local  Government  in  Boglaod  and  Wale* 
and«-r  the  Local  Government  Act  of  IbSi, 
A.  Winder. 

Jarovlav  Vrchllelcy.  Czee  Poet.  B.  Glron. 
The  Question  ot  B*eponiibility— Parliamen- 
tary. Dr.  J.  vonHed. 
A  Modem  Idtal.  A.  von  der  Lahn* 

Velhagen  und  Klaslng*s  Neue  Monatshefte- 
Berlin.   1  Mk.  25  Pf.  August. 
O'd  G«*rman  Burial  Kitfs  and  Celebratloni  for 

I  he  Dead.   Dr.  O.  L.  Jiriczelc. 
J.  L.  B.  Meifsonier,  with  Portrait  and  other 

Illu«tf  ationt.   Dr.  U.  Doering. 
Toe  Mietoric  Origin  of  the  Swiu  Confedera- 

tioo.   A.  Aaldamns. 
The  Aagufttenburg  Family  in  Sohtetwig- 

Hol8t«ui.  Contribution  to  the  Family  Hfi- 

toryof  the  Bm(ire«8  of  Germany,  (llluf.) 

Dr.  B.  Wasterzieher. 
Max  Grube:  Actor  in  the  Meinlngen  Com- 

panv,  with  Portrait  and  other  Idustra.loni. 

jTliait. 

Marine  Sketchee.  (Illus.)  R.  Werner. 
The  Imperial  Printing  Works  at  Berlin.  O. 


FeiiiDg. 
*  Uncle  Piper  '  (in  German). 


.   ,  (Condnded) 

8  ptember. 

Franz  von  L^nbacb,  Poruaib  Painter.  lUut. 

H.  B.  von  Berlepsofa. 
Capri.   Po«-m.   Frida  Schanz. 
Travelling  in  the  Bast.   H.  Brugsdi. 
Remembrance.   Poem.   F.  B.>l<>nstedt. 
Panoramaa.  (lUus.)  H.  Bohrdc. 

VomFelszumMeep.  Stuttgart.  iMk.  Heft  13. 
Whale  Fishing  in  the  Sp<tzbergen  Sfa. 
Buffalo  City.   (Illus.)  Max.  L-irtzing. 
The  Autograph  Aioum  at  the  Beginning  of 

tbe  Century.  Z.  von  Reuss. 
The  Coldest  and  the  Warmest  Placet  in  the 

World- Werohojansk  in  YakuUk.  Siberia, 

and  Ma«80wah  on  the  Red  Sea.  Dr.  W.  J. 

van  Beb">e»*, 
Schluderbach  in  South  Tjrrol.    (Illus.)  1. 

Wundt. 

The  BlectHc  Light.  L.  Silberstein. 

The    Newest    Military    Guns.    N.  von 

Bngelnstedt. 
Bird/  Voices.      (With  Illustrations  from 

Harper.)  W.  Willv. 
Travelling.   Dr.  B.  I^eubaur. 
Pja'igorsk.  a  Watering  Place  inthe  Canoaaus. 

F.  de  Mojenn. 
The   Bducatlon  of    Children   among  the 

Aocients.  F.  Ess. 
Flisaaken— Polish  Jews  engag'd  in  the  Timber 

Transport  Trade.  (Illas.)  B.  Wiohert. 

Westermann's  Illustriepte  Deutsche  Mo- 
natshefte.  Brunswick.  4  Mark«  quarterly. 
September. 

Count  Borromei  In  the  Service  r{  the  Church 

and  the  State.  (Illus.)  A.  Kleinscbmidt. 
Rnstem  Algeria.  (Illus.) 
The  Tournament.  (Illus.)  AvonHeyden. 

Wienep  Llteratup-Zeitung.  Vienna. 
2  Marks  yearly.  August  15. 
International    Copyright.       Bertha  von 
Snttner. 

FiOnch  Literature:  The  Moral  and  the  Im- 
moral, and  the  Novel  of  the  Future.  R. 
Lotbar. 

Der  Zeltgenosse.  Dresd  n.  50  Pf. 

August  1. 

Carl  Biron  Torresani,  Austrian  Story- Writer. 

A.  G  von  Suttner. 
Three  Poems,  by  R.  Zoozmann. 
Lyrics,  by  Oskar  Linke,  R.  Presber,  and 

others. 

August  15. 

Lyrics,  by  H.  C.  Jiingst,  0.  Llebhag,  and 
others. 

Two  Poems,  by  R.  Zonzman. 

Nf>w  Fietlon- ITew  Criiiolsm.  Stndy  of  Goy 

de  Bfanpassant's  Bssay  on  the  NoveL  Dr. 

O.  Maoz. 


Das  Zwanzigsta  Jahphundert.  BeiUn. 
IMark.  August  22. 
Poems'  by  Thepdor  von  Gilenb  iger.  and 
otbers. 

Old  and  New  Ways  In  Music.  Dr.  H.  Pndor. 
Bismarck  in  the  Helcbstag. 
The  following  periodicals  and  papers  have  also 

been  receiven Der  Bar,  Dichtergtimmen  der 
Gegenwart,  Der  Katholik,  Das  Kunetgewerbe,  Der 
Kunstwartt  Lothar  Meggendorfer'i  jffumoristiaehe 
Bliltter,  Der  Homfrnaut^  ik^u  eizeriachea  Fami- 
lien  -  Wochenblatt,  Die  Theologisch  -  Praktische 
Monatstchrift,  Deutsthe  Kumt  und  Musik- 
Zeitung, 

[Parts  9  and  10  of  the  new  edition  of  Dr.  Fells 
F  iiKel's  '*  Universal  Bnidish-German  and  Ger- 
man-Bngli»h  Dictionary"  (Asher  and  Co.,  Ck>vent 
Garden),  and  Part  2  otnikift's  EneyclopaeefiacAes 
Wot  terbuch  of  the  English  and  German  Languaget 
(Laogensoheidt,  Be.  fin)  are  also  to  hand. 


FRENCH  MAGAZINES. 

Blbliotheque  Univepselle  et  Revue  Suisse. 
Lausanne.  Augusc. 

Works  Common  to  all  Christendom—Tem- 
perance, Anti-Slavery,  etc.   I.  B.  Naville. 
Puvis  de  Cbavaones,  A  tut.   A.  Michel. 
Across  1  he  Caucasus.   Notes  and  Impressions 

of  a  Botanist.   IV.  B.  Levier. 
T^^e  Literary  Movement  in  Spain— During  the 

Last  Two  Years.   B.  Rioa. 
Parisian,  German,  Bnglith,  Swiss,  SdentlAc, 
and  Politio«l  Chroniquea. 

Chpetlen  Evangelique.    Lausanne.  August 
Tne  Thirst  atrer   Righteousneaa.  Biulical 

Study.  H.  Mouron. 
A  Hiat-ory  of  Ohriatlan  Benevolence.  By  Dr. 

G.  Uhlhorn.  Reviewed  by  C.  Correson. 

Gazette  des  Beaux  Apts.  Auguat. 
(iotnic  Art.   M.  L.  de  Fourcand. 
Thomat  Lawrence  and  the  Bngliah  Society  of 

hia  Day.  M.  T.  Wyzema. 
N  rtes  on  Meiaaonler.  Bdmond  Bonnaffe. 
Df  oorative  Art  in  Old  Paria.  M.  A.  Champeaux. 
Nanoleon  the  Flrst'a  Tapestry  Furniture.  M 

G'  npaoh. 

Notea  on  the  Dijonimla  Art  lata  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Century.   M.  Bernard  Proat. 
L'Initiation.   Paris,  l  fr.  Auguat. 

Ih*)  Ifiea  «f  God  Inoompatib'e  with  Science. 
A.  Franck. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Id^.  Papua. 

Jfsiis  of  N«zareth,  from  the  Historical, 
Solent!  Ac.  and  Social  Points  nf  View.  By 
Paul  de  R6gla.   Reviewed  by  G.  Montldi  e. 

Nouvelle  Revue.  August  1st. 
P^ris  on  Horseback.  Cmqueville. 
The  Founder  of  the  Brazilian  Republic. 

M.  O.  d'Aranjo. 
Dilmat'a.   Paul  Melon. 
Nowadays.  J.  du  TlUet. 
Saakesoeare's  Sonnets.  Mdme.  S.  Amaud. 
The  Well-bred  Women  of  Japan.    Leon  de 
Tinseau. 

The  Truth  about  Mesdames  de  Sainte  Ama- 

ranthe.   Mme.  Mary  Summer. 
Michel  Bakounine.   M.  A.  Mathey. 
French  Moscow  BxbibiMon. 
Frennh  Yachting.  M.  G.  De  Wailly. 
The  Neutrality  of  Slam.  P.  Lahault. 
Foreign  Politics.  Mdme.  Adam. 

August  15. 

Great  and  Small  Canset  of  Revolution.  Don 

Cesare  Lombroso. 
Paris  on  Horseback.  OmqueviUe. 
A  Sfduotlon  of  the  Blghteen  h  Century. 

Frederic  Delacroix. 
Nowadays.  M.  J.  Du  Till't. 
The  Conqneat  of  Life.  Bmile  Oautter. 
Tbe  Manufacture  of  Sdrrea  during  i  he  Revoln- 

tfon.  Bdward  Chimier. 
Tne  Reflections  of  a  Workman.  M.  Jean  Fache. 
A  Sweetheart.  Mr  J.  D.  Ulm. 
Prejudices   and  Conventionalities.  Mdlle. 

Marie  Anne  de  Bouett. 
The  Swfss  Sex-centenary.  M.  B.  Ti<sot. 
Bmpire  Furniture.   H.  De  Cbennevidre. 
Military  Books.  G.  G. 
Paris  And  Jerusalem.  Aristfde  Astrude 
Lake  Tchad.  G.  Du  WaiUey. 
Foreign  Politics.  Mdme.  A^^am. 


One  Aot.  P. 


Revue  d'Apt  Dpamatique.  Paris.  Ifr.  350. 

AuMuai  1. 
Tzemma.    Lyrio  DcaoM  in 
Gbmt'  iez. 

The  Modem  Greek  Th<>atre.  III.  G. 
Bourdim. 

Oscar  de  Redwitz.  Poet.  A.  Wagnon. 
Auguat  15. 

L'Ombre  (The  Shadow).  Drama  by  Fknl 
Lindau.  French  by  A.  Wagnon. 

The  Theatre  in  Old  LUle.   H.  Jouin. 

Naivete  at  the  Theatre.  M.  Doublemaln. 

The  Theatrical  Preas  of  New  York,  J, 
Bouaaeau. 

Revue  Bleue.  Paris.  69  centimes. 

Augu»t  15. 
Bmiiy  Bronte.  T.  de  Wyzema. 

August'22. 

and  the  Crown  Piince  before 


Prince  Bismarck 
1866. 

Bayreuth  Festival.  Ren4  de  R^. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  August  1st. 
Art  aiid  Nature  (3<*d  |«rt).    V.  Cberbuliez. 
A  Girl's  Love.   III.  Madame  Pauline  Caro. 
Tbe  Spanish  War.  Colonel  V.  RnusslUon. 
A  New  Form  of  Bducation.  G.  Boissler. 
Lena.   Leon  Barracand. 
The  B volution  of  Democracy  in  Switzerland. 

Louis  Wuarin, 
Stuiiea  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  (Boe^u(t). 

F.  Brunetidre. 
Count  Alexander  Hiibner.  G.  Valbert. 

Aogu  t  15. 
Art  and  Nature  (laai;  part ).  V.  Che  bul* ez 
A  Girl's  Love.   IV.   Mdme  Pauline  Caro. 
Bxploaive  Subatancea  in  Antiquity  and  the 

Middle  Agea.   Maroelin  Berthelot. 
Court  Actresses.  Victor  du  Bled. 
Hiatoric  French  Landscapea.  B.  Schure. 
The  Spaniah  Wa  .  Colonel  V.  Rouaailbm. 
August  29. 

Revue  EncyclopediQae.  Parfs.  ifr. 

August  1. 

MMroel  Prevost  and  his  Novel,   "  L%  Con- 
fession d'un  Amant."    With  Portrait.  G. 
Pelltssler. 
Lithography.  (Hlns.)  G.  H«>di<ird. 
The  Talleyrand  Memoirs  :  Their  Character 
and  their  Authenticity.  With  Portrait.  P, 
Bertrand. 
Cou  tvouMoltke.  With  Portrait. 
August  15. 

Art  Exhibitions  at  Paris.    (Illns.)  L.  Bouc^ 
deau. 

The  Division  of  Africa.    Wi  h  Map.  R. 

d'Aunfs. 

The  B  rth  of  Art  In  Prehistoric  Times.  (lUua.) 
E.  Bordtge. 
f  f 

Revue  Genepale.  Brussels.  August. 
Tne  Sociil  Pioblem  and  the  Hncyclical.  A. 

Cas  eleln.  The  Independence  of  Belxium 

and  Talleyrand's  Mission  to  London  in  1830, 

A.  de  Ridder. 
Tbe  French  C&tholic  Boonomtsts  and  the 

Sosial  QuesMon.   C.  Clement. 
Corsica.   B.  Marcel. 

Revue  d^rHsrpnotisme.  Paris.  75  centimes. 
August. 

T^e  Theoretical  and  Practlcd  Study  of  Sag- 

ge«t4on.  L.  St^mbo. 
Toe  Rt;latlons  of  Hysteria  to  Hypnotism. 

Revue  des  Revues    Paris.  Ifr.  August. 
Italy.  Fi  auoe,  aud  tbe  Papacy.  Signer  Criapl. 

Revue  ScientiflQue.    Paris.    60  centimes. 

AuKUst  15. 

Industrie  of  the  Prim'tive  PopuIaMons  of 

Alsace-Lorr«lne.   M.  Blelcher. 
The  Mineral  Waters  of  France.  D.  Bell^rt. 

August  22. 
Aptitudes  and  Acbions.  L.  Manouvrler. 

August  29. 
Madagascar.   M.  d'Aathouard. 

Univepsite  Cathollque.    Lyon.    11  fr.  half- 
y>ariy.  August  15. 
Th«  Real  Iniide  Condition  of  the  Anglican 

Chunsh.  R»Dar%tus. 
An  Bcclesiastical  Law  Case  in  1844.  A. 
Rlcard. 

Father  Gran  and  Christian  Spirituality.  C. 
Denis. 

The  inquiiiUon.  G.  Can'^t. 
In«p'r4t'on :  A  Blhlioa1-Histo«'ic\l  Study.  By 
P.  Dtuvh.  Revl*w*Hl  bv  8.  Jar?qui«T. 


\'i*w#Hl  bv  «.  Jar^uior 
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Thb  Review  of  Reviews. 


ITALIAN  MAGAZINES. 

La  ClvUta  CattoUca. 
August  1ft. 

The  igin  of  the  Triple  AUianoe.  (lo  which  it 
ia  deaori'>ea  m  a  *^  monatioeity  of  OhritUao 
•erviittde  (o  the  oocult  power  of  Marronio 
Jodaiam^") 

The  Booytdioal  of  Leo  XIII. 

Bthlioal'Aasjrrian  OhronolocT. 

A  Working-man  ApoeUe.  (Oontlnoed.) 
August  16th. 

Ohris'ianlty  Bxoluded  from  Blementary  In- 
struction In  Italy.  (A  bitter  attack  on  Soate 
education.) 

On  the  Migration  of  the  Hlttim. 

The  Bn^yelioal  of  Leo  XIII.  (Oontlnue  1.) 

The  Movement!  of  the  Stellar  System. 

La  Nuova  Antologia. 
August  1. 

Toe  Factions  of  the  Sierra  Bepnblio.  0.  FkoU. 
(An  Historical  Sketch  of   Sierra  in  the 
fourteenth  century.) 
The  Galleries  of  Rome.  A.  Venturl. 
The  Damnation  of  Tolstoi.  Q.  BogUettL 
A.  Coofesiion.  L.  Oapuana.    (A  powerful  bat 

ery  painful  novelette.) 
The  Grand  Old  Men  of  the  British  Bmpire.  B. 
OateUanl    (Short  sketches  of  Sir  John  Msc 
donakl.  Sir  Qeorge  Qrey,  and  Sir  Henry 
Farkee.) 

August  10. 

The  Persecution  of  the  Jews.  B.  Bonghi.  (An 
excellent  article  on  the  anti-Semitic  movement 
on  the  Oontinent.) 

The  National  Prehistoric  and  Bthnographio 
Museum  in  Bome.   L.  Plgorini. 

The  Fools,  Dwarfs,  and  Slaves  of  the  Ch>nzaga 
Family.  A.  Luzio.  (The  first  part  of  aool- 
leetion  of  curious  historical  anecdotes.) 

A  Venial  Sin.   (Novelette.)   U.  Fleres. 

Ghuparda  Salo  and  the  Inventor  of  the  Violin. 
O.  Llvo. 

An  article  by  Francesco  Crispi— An  Bx-diplomat. 
(An  answer  to  Orispi's  article  in  the  CoHt  m- 
porary  Review,) 

La  Rassegna  Nazionale. 

August  1. 

Goethe  and  Hamlet.  Carlo  Segrg.  (An  article 
founded  on  the  analysis  of  Itemlot  contained 
in  WilheUn  MeUter.) 

The  Holy  Land.  Carlo  del  Pezzo.  (Reminis- 
cence* of  travel.) 

From  North  America.  Bglsto  Rossi.  (A  resume 
of  a  recent  address  by  Dr.  Talmage  on  the 
sodal  view  of  American  life.) 

Far  Honour's  Sake  (continued) :  A  story  trans- 
lated from  the  Boglish  by  S.  SantarelU- 
Fortini. 

Commentators  on  the  Creation.  (Continued.) 
A.  Stoppani. 

August  16th. 
The  Painter  Antonio  Qiseri.  G.  B.  SUb'nl.  (A 
btopni|>hical  sketch  of  a  recently  deceased 

Anglo-American  Opinions  on  Dlv/>rae.  (Re- 
printed from  the  North  American  Jtevieia.) 
Conclusions  Drawn  from  Amclo-American 
Opinions  on  Divorce.  C.  F.  Galha.  (Tne 
author  rejoices  that,  so  many  Protestant 
writers  should  be  opposed  to  the  present  mar- 
riage laws  in  America.) 

La  Scuola  Positiva. 
July  31. 

Administration  of  Justice  in  Italy  in  1890.  F. 
S.  Arabia. 

Public  Life  in  the  Sicilian  Communes.  G. 
Alongi. 

Provocation  and  Premeditation.   E.  Fi*rri. 
A  Critical  Table  of  Penal  and  Civil  Jurispru- 
dence. 


FourDays.  W.  Garschln. 
*'  Les  jUurs  du  tnal."  Charles  Baudelaire  re- 
viewed by  Sven  Ulf . 
An  Attempt  at  Metrical  Land-taxation.  O.  C. 
Theatrical  Reviews.  Volontahre. 

Foreign  Reviews.  MacF  n. 

Literature.  Th.J*n. 

TUskueren. 
Copenhagen.    Published  by  N.  NeergaaM. 
_      Yearty  subscription  l5  kr.  July. 
Who  is  Rembrandt  P  Karl  Madsen. 
Five  Poems.  Herman  Bang. 
Lost  and  Rediscovered  Greek  Literature.  Dr, 
V.  Pingtl. 

Autumn' Letters  from  Sl^agen.   H.  C.  Bering- 

Lusberg. 
W.  Garsohin.  OlaHansson. 


La  HaHne  Franealse. 
The  French  Navat  Maamuvres  In  the  Medlter- 


HILITABY  PERIODICALS. 


SCANDINAVIAN  MAGAZINES. 

Samtlden. 

Bergen,  published  by  J.  iirunchorst  and  Ger- 
hard Gran.   Yearly  subscription,  5  kr.  post 

AuRust  Strindberg.   III.  IV.   Ola  Hanson. 
A  Hindoo  ChiW-wife's  St  .ry.  F.  Max  Muller 

(Contemporary  Heview). 
Christiana  Theatre.  1890  91.   Harald  Hansen. 
Bergen  Theatre.   Irgens  Hansen. 

a.  1.U  1        Dagens  Kronlka. 
Stockholm,  Vemer  Landgren.   Yearly  subscrip- 
_^  tion,  12  kr. 

The  Gifts  of  the  Fairies.   Georg  Nordensvan. 
Musical  Review.  Volontaire. 


AMBRIOAN. 
Journal  of  the  U.S.  Cavalry  Association 
The  Cavalrv  at  ChanoeliorsviUe,  May,  1863. 

lieut.-CoI.  W.  L.  Heermance. 
The  Proper  Employment  of  (javalry  in  War. 

Captain  A.  E.  Wood. 
ZheBfTectof  Small-calibre  Arms  and  Smoke- 
leas  Powder  upon  Cavalry  Operations  of  the 
Future.    From  the  JoumcU  des  Sciences 
Militaires. 

Further  Remarks  on  the  Cavalry  Rght  on  the 
Right  Flank  at  Cbttysburg.    Lieut. -Col. 
W.  B.  Rawle. 
Firing  at  Breastworks  of  Snow  with  the 

Berdan  Rifle  in  Russia. 
Some  Thoughts  on  Equipment.    Oaptain  M, 
Harris. 

Letters  on  Cavalry.    Translation  of  Prince 

K  zu  Hohenlohe's  17th  Letter. 
The  Stoneman  Raid  of  1885.  Brlg.-Qeneral 

L.  S.  Trowbridge. 
A  Confederate  Ctivalry  Officer's  Views  on 
"American  Practice  and  Foreign  Theory." 
T.  T.  Munford. 

FRENCH. 
Journal  des  Sciences  Militaires. 
ThePprepamtory  MlUtary  Schools  for  Soldiers' 
sons. 

The  Campaign  of  Caius  Marius  against  the 

Teutons.  Csptain  Dervieus. 
The  Campaign  of  1814 :  The  Cavalry  of  the 
Allied  Armies,  from  documents   in  the 
Imperial  Archives  of  Vienna.  (Continued.) 
Commandant  Weil. 
Reasoned   Instruction   in    the  Infantry. 

Lieutenant  de  Ctssey. 
The  French  Army  in  1090.  (ConUnued.)  Com- 
mandant Belhomm^. 
Souvenirs  of  the  Tonquln  Campaign.  XIV. 

Captain  Carteron. 
Historical  Notices  on  the  General  Staff- 
Lieutenant^  -  General,   and    Generals  of* 
Diviaion.   L.  Hennet. 
Revue  Maritime  et  CoIonlaJe. 
The  Blectric  Light  Installation  on  board  the 

Marem,  12Figs. 
Bxtracts  from  the  Bngllsh  Naval  Estimates 

1891-3.   Lieutenant  Delage. 
Historical  Studies  on  the  War  Navy  of  France. 
Tne  French  Navy  under  the  Regency  and 
under  the  Ministry  of  de  Maurepas.  XII. 
Captain  Chabaud- Arnault. 
Text  of  the  English  Naval  Defence  Act,  1889. 
Report  on  the  Landing  of  14  cm.  .3^  ton  Guo. 
4  Figs.  Lieutenant  Heilraann  (describes  h"w 
the  gun  WAS  landed  with  the  available 
means  on  board). 
Le  Spectateur  Militaire. 
The  Territorial  Army  when  under  training  in 

the  spring  of  1891.   L.  Bnin. 
History  of  the  Cavalry— the  Hussars.  The 
Chasseurs  d'Afrique  and  the  Spahis.  (Ck>n- 
tioued.)  Captain  H.  Cboppin. 
The  Arms  and  Tactics  of  the  Greeks  before 

Troy.   VI.  VII.  J.  de  la  Chauvelays. 
Annuaries  of  the  French  Army,  1819-1890.  III. 

C.  Boissonnet. 
Tlie  Sheltered  Offensive.   L  Brun. 
Cavalry  Uniforms.   Captain  H.  Choppin. 
The  C«mpalgn  in  the  Argonne.  1793. 
Revue  Militaire  de  PEtranger. 
Military  Trains  and  Convoys  in  the  German 
Army. 

The  Mobilisation  of  the  Russian  Reserves. 
The  Fortlftcations  of  Copenhagen.  (With 
Map.) 

Gratuities   to  German  Non-Commissioned 
Ofllcers. 


The  Philoeophy  of  the  Naval  Mancenvrae. 

O^nions  of  the  French  Press  and  of  Admiral 
R^veilldre  on  M.  Brisson's  Repart  on  the 
French  Navy  to  the  Budget  Committee. 

On  the  Coast  of  Guinea. 

Dunkirk,  Brest,  and  Cotentln.  Bear-Admiral 
B^veiUdrv. 

GERMAN. 

Internationale  Revue  uber  die  gesammten 
Armeen  und  Flotten. 

Germany:   Considerations  on  the  Hall  of 

Fame  at  the  Arsenal  in  Berlin. 
Historical  Details  of  the  Ancient  Fortress  of 

Torgau-on-the-Elbe.  Chaplain  E.  Schikl. 
The  (Organisation,  Distribution,  aod  Bmploy- 

ment  of  Fiekl  Artillery  belonging  to  the 

Army  Corps.  III.  Lieut.-Col.  von  Nieu- 

staedt. 

Italy :  Italian  Correspondence,  by  Pellegrino. 
England  :  The  English  Field  Artillery. 
Russia:  The  Russian  Army  Manceuvres  for 

the  Current  Year. 
Switcerland :  The  New  Drill  Regulations  for 

the  Swiss  Infantry. 
France :  Special  Tactics  for  Artillery  on  the 

Field  of  Battle. 
Servia :  The  New  Organisation  of  the  Servian 

Army. 


Hittheilungen 
Seewesens. 


aus  dexn    Gebiete  des 


The  Transmission  of  Blectric  Power.  17  Figs. 

M.  Burstyn. 
The  Ships  of  Christopher  Columbus.  (Six 

Illus.). 

The  88  cm.  Canet  Gun.  2  Figs. 

The  Redier  Revolution  Indicator.  3  Figs. 

The  Bxperiments  on  Board  the  United  States* 

Dynamite  Cruiser,  Fesuvuu. 
The  Latest  Trials  of  the  Submarine  Boat, 

CknM. 

Jahrbuchep  f&r  die  Deutsche  Armee  und 
Marine. 

Cavalry  In  Modern  Warfare. 

Tactical  Retrospects  on  the  Fights  of  the 
Fjranco-German  War,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  Employment  of  Artillery.  (Con- 
tinued.) 

The  Training  of  Beserve  Offioers  of  the  Austro- 

Hungarian  Army  in  connection  with  the 

Military  Academy   at  Vienna-Neustadt. 

Captain  le  Juge. 
Military  StrolUngs  in  the  Region  of  the  Great 

Russian  Manceuvres  of  1890. 
Aquatic  Sports  and  their  Influence  on  the 

manly  Development  of  the  Young.  Vkse- 

Admfnl  Von  Henk. 
Remarks    on   so  Tie  Gunnery  Experiments 

carried  out  in  China  with  a  34  cm.  Kropp 

gun. 

ITALIAS. 
Rivista  Harittlma. 
The  German  Mercantile  Miarine.  VII.  Salva- 

tore  Rainero. 
ThH  Electric  Light  on  Board  Italian  Ships  of 
War.    (Continued.)  6  Plates.  Lieut.  A. 
Pouchain. 

Naval  Colleges  In  Italy  and  Abroad.  D. 
Parentl. 

Naval  Architecture.  7  Plates.  Giuseppe 
Rota. 

The  Naval  Duel.   Lieutenant  F.  Moro-Lln. 
Naval    Battle    between    the    Turks  and 

Venetians,  and  the  Captuie  of  Sclo,  Feb. 

1095.  F.Ceiasoli. 

RivisU  di  Artiglieria  e  Genio.  (Special 

Number.) 

Experiments  on  the  Resistance  against  Crush- 
ing of  Stone  and  Cement  Works.  5  Figs, 
pp.  174. 

SPANISH, 

Judicial  Inquiries  into  Wrecks  and  Casualties. 

Captain  Don  V.  M.  Concasy  Pa'au. 
Studies  on  Military  Anthropology.     Dr.  F. 

(htroia  Diaz. 
New  Method  for  Rejt  ifying  the  Variations 

of    the    (Compass.    8  Figs.     Lieut.  R. 

Estrada. 

Central  Pivot  Mounting  for  14  cm.  Hontorta 
Gun,  constructed  at  le  Creusot  for  the 
Spanish  Cmisens.  3  Plates. 
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ART,  MUSIC,   AND  POE 


TRY. 


ART. 

L'Art.  Fftris.  28. 

Augtut  1. 

Bellgioai  Tendencies  of  Contemporary 

Art.  (lUut.)  H.  MazeL 
Anguft  15. 
The  French  Saloik»  of  1881.  (lUns.)  L. 

B^^te. 

Art  Amateur,  la.  6d.  Augoit. 
Frederick  WaUter.  (Illut.) 
The  Draped  Model— Chat  with  Walter 

Satterleeand  J.  G.  Broim  on  Models 

and  Costumes. 
St.  Loois  School  of  Fine  Art«.  (lUus.) 

S.  Knaufrt. 
Sketching  from  Nature.  (lUni.)   A.  B. 

Ives. 

Pen  Drawing  for  Photo-Bngraving— First 

Principles  Beoonsidered.   B.  Knaoift. 
The  Fainting  of  Poultry— Talk  with  A.  F. 

Talt.  (lilut.)  A.  B.  Ives. 
China  Painting— White  Bnamel.  (Illua.) 

M.  B.  Ailing 
Tapestry  Painting.  III.  (Illua.)  Bnmia 

Haywood. 

Art  Journal.  Septemher.  Is. 

Holyrood.  Etching  by  B.  Slooombe. 

Sculpture  at  the  BqyafAoademy.  (lUus.) 

The  Museums  of  Industrial  Art  In  Italy. 
(lUus.)  Prof.Melani. 

The  Pilgrims'  Way.  V.— Gatton  to  Ox- 
ford, clllus.)  Mrs.H.M.Ad7. 

Thomas  Armstrong,  Chief  of  the  Sonth 
Kensington  Museum.  With  Portrait. 
J.  F.  Boyes. 

Old  Art  in  the  City  Churches.  (Illus.) 
F.  Miller. 

The  Clyde  and  the  Western  Highlands. 

(Illus,}  IV.  R.  Walker. 
Pictorial  is  Compared  with  Decorative 

Art.  W.  W.Fenn. 

Century.  September. 

Italian  Old  Masters:  Franda,  Ghirlan- 
dajo.  cuius.)  W.  J.  Stillman. 

Chautauquan.  September. 
The  Social  Side  of  Artist  Life.  (lUus.) 

C.  M.  Fairbanks. 
What  English  w  omen  are  Doing  in  Art. 

Blizabeth  Boberto. 

Cosmopolitan.  September. 

FraDce's  Greatest  Military  Artist— 
Bdouard  D^taiUe.  (Illus.)  lodyDilke. 

Magazine  of  Art.  September.  Is. 
The  Shepherd's  Grave.    Bngraving  after 

Sir  Bdwin  L&ndseer. 
The  Two  French  Salons.   (Illus.)  Walter 

Armstrong. 
Tm  Dragon  of  Mvthology.  Legend,  and 

Art.   (Illus)   II.  JohnLeyland. 
A  Waif  of  Benaissance  Sculoture.  (The 

Tomb  of  Barbara  Ordelafli  at  Forli.) 

(Illus.)  Stephen  Thompson. 
"The  lAdiea  Wald(>grave."  Bngraving 

after  Sir  Joshua  Keynold*. 
David  Cox  and  Peter  de  Wint.  (Illus.) 

James  Orrock. 
The  Bomance  of  Art— The  Poet-Wife  of 

the  Sculptor  Bartolommeo  Ammannati, 

Leader  Scott. 
Animal  Painters  Past  and  Present.  (lUui.) 

B.  Landseer  Grundy. 

Newbery  ^louse.  September. 
Chllcfhix  u  in  Art.    III.    (lUua.)  T. 
Child. 

Portfolio.  September.  28.  ed. 

Portrait  of  a  Woman— Rembrandt's  Pic- 
ture in  the  National  Gallery. 

Portrait  and  Landscaoe  Painting  in 
France.   (II  us.)  P.  G.  Hamerton. 

The  Palaces  of  Naples.  (lUus.)  Bdith 
Marget. 

"TliirBty  Comrades."  Btching  after 
Birket  Foster. 

Strand  Magazine.  August. 
Henry  Suicy  Marks  Interviewed.  (Illua.) 

Sun-  September. 
ArtlntheProvinoei.  K.  Parkea. 


MUSIC. 

Atalanta.  September. 
The  Meiateningera  of  Nuremberg.  (Illua.) 

Church  Musician. 
Bcoleaiaatieal  Conntetpoint.  F.  J.  Kam. 
On  Amena. 

Jottinga  on  Continental  Ohnreh  Mnale.  G.  B. 
Dobaon. 

Parisian  Organists :  their  lives  and  Works. 
T.  Westlake-Morgan. 

Contemporary  Bevtew.  September. 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach.  W.  F.  Apthorp. 

Month.  September, 
Cardinal  Newman  as  a  Musician.  Bdward 
Bellaais. 

Magazine  of  Music. 
Sarasate's  First  Public  Appearance. 
School  Music  in  Austndia.  S.  McBumey. 
HinU  to  Trainers  of  Village  Chohrs. 
John  More  Smieton  (Scottish  (Composer). 

Portrait  and  Biography. 
The  Future  of  the  Drama  and  the  Drama  of 

the  Future.  J.  F.  Bundman. 
Muaio— "  Liedchen,"  Haydn's  "  Ox  Minuet," 

and  *'  Lullaby,"  by  John  More  Smieton. 

Musical  Herald. 
Mr.  Bdward  Mills,  Mua.  Bac  Biography 

and  Portrait. 
Folk-Songa  of  Aroady. 

TeaohingMualc  to  the  Blind.  S.  McBumey. 
School  Music  In  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

S.  McBumey. 

Musical  Opinion. 

Form  as  seen  In   Beethoven's  Pianoforte 
Sonatas.  J.  W.  G.  Hathaway. 

Making  of  Sound  in  Organ  and  Orchestra. 
Hermann  Smith. 

School  Music,  The  Church,  and  Tonic  Sol-fa. 
S.  McBumey. 

A  Day  with  Liszt.  J.  F.  Bowbotham. 
Musical  Times. 

The  Great  Composers— Wagner.  Joseph  Ben- 
nett. 

J  umbomania  in  Music.   (The  Worship  of  Big- 
ness.) 

First  Performance  of  Mendelaaohn*a  **Blijah." 

F.  G.  Edwards. 
Music  in  the  Alps. 

Mnaic  —  Four- part   Song,   "  The  Brook.** 
Arnold  D.  Culley. 
Musical  Becord. 
Liszt's  *'  Consolations."   Kerr  Niecks. 
Portrait  Sketches  from  the  Life— Gluok. 
Schumann  in  Leipzig,  1837. 
The  Pianoforte  Teacher.   Herr  Pauer. 

Nonconformist  Musical  Journal. 
Music  at  Westminster  Chapel. 
"St.  Magnus"  and  its  Composer.  Jeremiah 

Clark.   F.G.  Edwards. 
Liturgical  Tendencies  and  the  Servlc«i  of  the 

Beformation.  J.  B.  Bemensuyder,  D.D. 

"  The  Strad."  (Journal  for  stringed  instru- 
ment players.) 
The  Italian  SchooU  of  VioUn-Makhig.  B.  H. 
Legge. 

How  to  Mtke  a  Violin.  John  Broadheuse. 
Mr.  Henry  Farmer  (Violinist  and  Compoaer). 
Sun.  August. 
Bioluud  Wagner.   B.  F.  Sharp. 

Sun.  September. 
Bmhma  and  Grieg.  Living  Oompoaera.  B.F. 
Sharp. 

PBICE  AND  PLACE  OF  PUBLICATION  OF 

MUSICAL  MAGAZINES. 
Church  Mxuieian  (15th  of  the  month).  2d.  11, 

Burleigh  Street,  Strand,  W.O. 
Magazine  of  Mus^c,  6d.    St*  Mariin'a  Houae. 

Ludgate  Hill,  B.C. 
Musical  Aae.  2d.  88,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 
Musical  Herald.  2d.   8.  Warwick  Luie,  E.G. 
Musical  Opinion.  2d.   160.  Holbom  Bara,  B  C. 
Musical  Record.   2d.   86,  Newgate  Strtsdt.  B.C. 
Musical  Times.   4d.   1,  Beraers  Street,  W. 
Nonconformist  Musical  Journal,    2d.   44,  Fleet 

Street,  E  C. 

Orchestral  Times  and  Bandsman,  8d.  98,Qneen 

Square.  W.C. 
liie  Strad.  2d.  185.  Fleet  Street.  E..0 


POETRY. 

Arffosy.  Septemh  r. 
The  Three  Ages.    Marie  Conatantlne. 
Aiigliah  by  G.  Cotterell. 

Atalanta.  September. 
A  Song  of  Nereids.    (Illus.).  Boden 
NoeL 

Atlantic  Monthly.  Seot  mber. 

Soog  for  Setting.  T.  W.  Paraona. 

Forcaating.   P.  B.  Maraton. 
BeIford*s  Magazine.  Auguat. 

Frank,  the  Jfireman.  T.  Froat. 
Cape  Illustrated  Magazine.  July. 

Dreama.  H.  Hanson. 

Now  and  Then.  Frances  Nickolaon. 

The  Young  Captive,  by  Andr6  Ch^er. 
Bnglishby  J.  Gill. 
Century.  September. 

The  Wood  Nymph's  Mirror.     0.  H. 
Luders. 

The  Poems  of  T.  B.  Aldrloh.  F.  D.  Sher- 
man. 

De  Morte  Beata.  T.  C.  Williams . 
Chautauquan.  September. 

Dawn  in  the  City.  H.  T.  Sudduth. 

Secrets.  W.  H.  A.  Moore. 

September.  O.  F.  Emerson. 
Cosmopolitan.  September. 

I  am  a  King.  Mrs.  C.  B.  Foote. 

Ill  Matched.  Sutan  Hartley  Snett. 
English  Illustrated.  September. 

A  SoDg  of  the  Year.   Lewis  Moi  ris. 
Girl's  Own  Paper.  September. 

A     Type    of     Maidenhood.  George 
Weatherby. 

Life.   Bev.  W.  Cowan. 

A  Bhyme  of  Songs.  Augusta  Hancock. 
Good  Words.  September. 

A  Plaything.  BUen  T.  Fowler. 
Lippincott.  September. 

Life.   Douglas  Sladen. 

Where  Love  Hath  Been.  Susanna  Maaaey. 

Thou  or  I  ?  J.  G.  Bettany. 

Love's  Calendar.  Chas.  Morris. 

No  Tears  for  Dead  Love.  P.  B.  Marston. 

To  a  Cloud.  W.  B.  Sims.  . 
Longman.  September. 

Fiat.  A.  Battye. 
Ludgate  Monthly.  Sept. 

The  First  Time  of  Asking.  F.  B.  Wca 
therly. 

Murray's  Magazine.  Sej 

Love  is  Enough.   M.  C.  1 

This  Life.  D.  M.  Bruce. 
Newbery  House.  September. 

Waiting.  Sophia  Cauifeild. 
New  England  Magazine.  August. 

A  Seaaide  Holiday.  Mrs.  E.  C.  BoUes. 

The  Little  Poet.  A.  P.  Kimball. 

Our  Neighbour.  Mrs.  J.  T.  Bayne. 
Quiver.  September. 

The  Embroidery  Frame.  (Illus.)  J.  B. 
Eastwood. 
Scots  Magazine.  September. 

Sonnet.  Miss  A.  Werner. 
Scribner*s  Magazine.  September. 

For  Remembrance.  D.  C.  Scott. 
Sun.  August. 

A  Woodland  Beverie.  Bobina  F.  Hardy. 

Priam  and  AchiUes.  J.  H.  D. 
Sunday  Magazine.  September. 

To  the  Nigbt.   Bev.  B.  Waugh. 

Graven.   Clara  Thwa.tes.  ' 

Child's  Holiday  Hymn.   B.  M.  8. 

The  Sleeping  City.   C.  T.  Carikbrooke. 
Sydney  Quarterly.  June. 

Songs  of  Solitude.  J.  Le  Gay  Brereton. 
Temple  Bar.  September. 

Man.  F.F.  Sheriff 
Tinsley.  September. 

Bdensor.  Samuel  Barber. 

Et  Ego  Etiam  in  Arcadia  Vixl.  Charles 
Young. 

Two  Sooneta.  Ellen  T.  Fowler. 

When  I  am  aa  Okl  as  Mother.  W.  Laaama 

Barlow, 
The  Vale  of 
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INDEX. 


AhbrepiatUnu  cf  Magatine  Titles  iised  in  this  Index, 


A-C.Q.    American  Catholic 
Quarterly  Review 

A.R.       Aiidover  Review 

Ant.  Antiquary 

A.  Arena 

AriT*  Ar((08y 

Art  J.     Art  Journal 

As.  Aaclepiad 

A.Q.       Asiatic  Quarterly 

Ata.  AtalanU 

A.1I.       Atlantic  Monthly 

Au.  Author 

Bank.     Bankers'  Magazine 

Bel.  M.    Be  ford's  Magazine 

Black.    Blackwood's  Magazine 

Bk-wm.  Bookworm 

Cal.  R.    Calcutta  Review 

C.F.M.    Cassell's  Family  Maga- 
zine 

C.S.J.     Cassell's  Saturday 

Journal 
C.W.       Catholic  World 
CM.       Century  Magazine 
C.J.        Chambers's  Journal 
Ghaut.  Chautauquan 
Chillis. I.  Church  Missionary  In- 
telligencer and  Record 
Ch.  M.     Church  Monthly 
Ch.  Q.     Church  Quarterly 
Ch.  R.     Church  Review 
Cong •  R*  Congregational  Review 

C.  R.  Contemporary  Review 
C  Cornhill 

Cos.  Cosmopolitan 
Crit.  R.  Critical  Review 
Down.  R. Downside  Review 

D.  R.       Dublin  Review 
Econ.  J.  Bconomic  Journal. 
Econ.  R.  Bconomic  Review 


E.R. 
Ed. 
Ed.  R. 
E.H. 

E.  L 

Esq. 
Ex. 

F.  R. 
F. 

G.  M. 
G.O.P. 
G.W. 
G.B. 
G.T. 
Harp. 

ii'-fi 

n  -in. 
Horn.  R. 
Iff. 

In.  M. 
IJ.E. 


Edinburgh  Review 
Education 
Kducai  ional  Review 
EnglUh  Historical  Re- 
view 

English  Illustrated 

Maitaziae 
Esquiline 
Expositor 

Fortnigijtly  Redew 
Forum 

Gentleman's  Magazine 
Girl's  Own  Paper 
Good  Words 
Greater  Britain 
Great  Thoughts 
Harper's  Magazine 
Help. 

Hom»-Malrer 

Homiletic  Review 
Igdrasil 

Indian  Magazine  and 

Review 
International  Journal  of 
Ethics 

Ir.  E.R.  Irish  Ecclesiastical 

Record 
Ir.  M.      Irish  Monthly 
Jew.  Q.  Jewish  Quarterly 
J.  Ed.     Journal  of  Education 
J.  Micro.  Journal  of  Microscopy 
and  Natural  Science 
Journal  of  the  Roj-al 

Coloninl  Ir-titute 
Juridical  Review 
King's  Own 
Knowledge 
Ladder 

Law  Magazine  &  Review 


J.RC.L 

Jur.  R. 

K.O. 

K. 

Lad. 
LawM. 


Law  Q.  Law  Quarterly  Review 

L.H.        Leisure  Hour 

LIpD.      Lippinoott's  Monthly 

L.  Q.       Loudon  Quarterly 

LonfiT.      Longman's  Magazine 

Luc  Lucifer 

Lud.  M.  Ludgate  Monthly 

Ly.  Lyceum 

Mac,      Macmillan's  Magazine 

M.A.H.    Magazine  of  American 

History 
M.  Art    Magazine  of  Art 
Man.  Q.  Manchester  Quarteriy 
M.E.        Merry  England 
Mind  Mind 

Mis.  R.,  Missionary  Review  of 

the  World 
Mon.  Monist 
M.  Month 

M.C.       Monthly  Chronicle  of 
North  Country  Lore 
H.  P.       Montltly  Packet 
Mur.       Murray  s  Magazine 
Nat.  R.    National  Review 
N.N.        Nature  Notes 
N.H.       Newbery  House  Maga- 
zine 

N.E.M.    New  England  Magazine 
NewR.    New  Review 
N.C.        Nineteenth  Century 
N.A.R.    North    American  Re- 
view 

O.D.        Our  Day 
0.  Outing 
Pac  Q.    Pac;fic  Quarterly 
P.E.F.    Palestine  Exploration 
Fund 

P  R.        Parents'  Review 
Photo.  Q.  Photographic  Quart  er'y 


Photo.  R-  Photographic  Reporter 
Phren.  J.  Pmenolowtcal  Journal 
Phren.  M.  Phrenotogical  Maga- 
zine 

Pion  Pioneer 
P.L.        Poet  Lore 
P.  Portfolio 
P.R.R.     Presbyterian  and  Re- 
formed Review 
P.M.Q.     Primitive  Methodist 

Quarterly  Review 
P.R.G.S.  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 

Geographical  Society 
Psy.  R.    Proceedings     of  the 

Society  for  Psychical 

Research 
Q  J.Bcon.Quarterly   Journal  <^ 

Economics 
Q.R.       Quarterly  Review 
Q.  Quiver 
Scots      Scots  Magazine 
Scot  G  M.  Scottish  Geographical 

Magazine 
Scot.  R.  Scottish  Review 
Scrlb.     Scribner's  Magazine 
Shake  Shakespeariaoa. 
Str.  Strand 
S.  Sun 
Sun.  H.  Sunday  at  Home 
Sun  M.   Sunday  Blagazine 
S.T.        Sword  and  Trowel 
S^.  Q.    Sydney  gmirterly 

Tin.  Tim&y's  Magazine 

U.d.M.  UnitedService  Magazine 

W.R.  Westminster  Review 

Y.E.  Young  England 

Y.M.  Young  Man 


AblUty.  Diitribatlmi  of.  In  the  United  States, 

by  H.  O.  LodK".  C  M.  Sept 
Advertliing  in  Ctiina,  C,  Sept 
Afriea: 

Maahonaland,  F.  B.  Harman  on,  Lud  M. 
Sept 

Diamond-digging  In  South  Africa,  by  L'eut.- 

Ool.  H.  KnoUys.  Black,  Sept 
Acmts  the  Kalahari  D<<*ert  tn  the  Bot^etli 

River  N'Qamiland,  by  H.  A.  Bryden,  Long. 

Se^ 

The  British  In  East  Afiica,  by  the  Marquis  of 
Lome,  N  C.  Sept 
Alchemy  In  Kogland,  by  R.  Steele,  Ant.  Sept 
AMriob.  T.  B.,  Poems  of,  F.  D.  Shef  man  on, 

C  M,  Sept 

American  Homea,  Old,  J.  R.  Spears  on,  Sorlb. 
Sept 

Analogy,  Stody  of,  by  J.  Burroughs,  A  M, 
Sept 

An'ipodeans,  D.  C.  Murniy  on,  C  R.  Sept 
Anuradhapura  and  the  Sicrea  B^Tree,  by  J. 

RIcalton,  Scrlb.  Sept 
Areihusa,  Training  Ship,  K  0.  Sept 
Armada :  The  Spanish  Story,  by  J.  A.  Frond. , 

Long.  Sept 
Ashby  Sterry,  J.,  Portraits  of.  Str.  Aug 
Asayriui  Reaearch,  Pet  lis  of.  Rev.  S.  lunna  on, 

KG.  Sept 
Astronomy : 

Modem  Aitronomy,  by  Sir  R.  S.  Ball,  C  R. 
Sept 

Telescope  and  Camera,  by  W.  Schooling.  W  R. 
Sept 

The  Mineralogy  of  Meteorites,  by  V.  Cornish, 
K.  Sept 

Athletics:  Their  Use  and  Abuse,  by  C.  Bissell, 


Bel  M.  Aug 

bletlo 

Sept 


Swiss  Atbletio  Sporta,  by  J.  A.  Symcnd*.  F  R. 


oreyt 
GM.Sept 
Australia : 

The  Antlp^deans,  by  D.  C.  Murray,  C  R.  Sept 
S-dal  life,  by  F.  Adams.  F  R.  Se^it. 
Guileless  Australia,  by  Hon.  J.  Fortetcn^, 
N  C.  Saot 


Bao/*ara^,  Hnmonn  of.  Mac.  Sent 
Bach.  Juhann  Sebastian,  W.  F.  Apthorp  on, 
C  R,  Sept 

Balkan  Confrderatioo,  Jas.  Boorchler  on,  F  R. 
Sept 

Barr^.  Maurice,  B.  Delille  on,  F  R.  Sept 

Bath.  Social.  In  the  Laat  Century,  by  Mrs.  A. 
Pblilips,  Mur.  Se^ 

Beaoonsfleld.  Lord.  Wm  the  Son?  A  Lec- 
ture in  the  Year  3,000.  G  M,  Sept 

Beatrice  of  Dante,  by  Katherlne  HiUard,  Luc. 
Aug 

Belief,  SdentlAe  Basis  of,  by  Prof.   R.  H. 

Thurston,  N  A  R.Ang 
Bennlnffton  and  Its  Battle,  by  B.  A.  Start, 

N  E  M.  Aug 
Bermuda.  Gtn.  Mitchell  on,  Lud  M.  Sept 
B  sant,  Mrs.  Annie,  on  the  Seven  Principles  of 

Man,  Luc,  Aug 
Birds: 

Soma  London  Birds,  by  A.  H.  Macpherson, 

N  N.  Aug 
The  Music  of  Bh^.  Str.  Aug 
Swallows  and  Sparrows,  by  Lady  Lindsay. 
New  R.  Sept  '       '  ^' 

Blackle.  Prof.  J.  S.,  on  the  Leuning  of  Lan- 
guages, Y  M.  Sept 

B'ax-a'  sVv,  M^i^ame. 
Col.  Olc^t  and  others  on  Luc.  Aug 
On  the  Blessings  of  Publicity,  Luc.  Aug 

Blind : 

With  the  B  ind  in  Switzerland.  C  J,  Sept 
B- delschwingh.  Paster  von,  and  hts  In»titutlons 

in  Germany.  Countets  of  Meath  on.  Q.  Sept 
Bo-"^ree,  ana  Anuradhapura,  .J.  Ricdlton  on, 

Scrlb,  S*pt 
Bretons  at  IfAme,  by  C.  W.  Wood,  Arg.  Sept 
Briggs,  Prof., 

Ou  Author^  In  Religion,  by  Rev.  H.  H.  Wj- 
man.  C  WT  Aug 
Bronte  Family.  Dr.  A.  H.  Japp  rn,  S.  Ang 
Browning's  Asolo,  by  F.  Moscheles.  Scrib.  Sett 
Buddha's  Tooth,  Adorvion  of.   Miss  C.  F. 

Gordon-Camming  on.  Sun  H*  Sept 
Burffoyne's  A*^my,   by  N.  H.  Chamberlain, 

N  EH.  Aug 


Cage-DweUert.  J.  T.  Bent  on.  Hur,  Sept 

Cafne,  Hall,  Portraits  of.  Str.  Aug 

California:  To  California  In  1849  throngfa 

Mexloo,  by  A.  C.  Ferris,  C  M,  September 
Calvary  and.  the  Tomb  of  Christ,  by  Rev.  H. 

Smi>h.  Mur,  Sept 
Camp  Morton  Prisone  s,  Tf-ea^ment  of.  by  W. 

R.  Hoiloway  ai  d  J.  A.  Wyeth.  C  M.  Sept 
Oarl.  P..  Hero  cf  the  Goodwin  Sands,  Rev.  T. 

S.  Treanor  on.  Sun  H.  S»pt 
Cathedrals,  Nationalisation  of,  H.  W.  Maaiiog- 

I  am  on.  C  R  Sept 
Csts:  J.  Maclaren  Cobban  on,  Str.  A«^g 

Oats  In  Literature  and  Arr,  by  W.  H,  Daren- 
port  Adanu,  S,  Aug 
Celebrities  at  Plsy.  Str.  Aug 
Cheese  and  Butter  Schools  for  Girls,  by  Fanny 

L. Green.  GOP.  Sept 
Chicago  Arc tt  ttrctuTp  ,M .  Schuyler  on ,  Harp.  Sept 
Chili :  The  Chilian  Struggle  for  Liberty,  by  R. 

L.  Trum^  ull,  F,  Aug 
China  Hum  ing  in  New  Englaod.  by  Alloe  M. 

Earle.  Scrlb,  Sept 
Chinese  Cookery,  T  B.  S^t 
Chinese  Secret  Sociei  itrs,  F.  Boyle  on.  Harp. Sept 
;  Chiswick,  Past  and  Present,  by  C.  J.  Hamilton. 

E  I.  Sept 

Christian  Ideal  of  Human  Life.  Arohbithop 
I     McLagan  on.  G  W,  Seiit 
Chrittlanitv— a  Philosophy,  a  Kingdom,  and  a 


Fellowship,  by  Jos.  Cook.  0  D.  Aug 
/hurch  of  England :  A'e  H  gh  Ch 
Disloyal  ?  hy  H.  OrmoLde.  N  H.  Sept 


Church  Progress  in  Americ«,  T.  B.  Preston  on. 
N  H.  Sept 

City  Government  In  the  United  States,  by 
^  Low.  C  M,  Sept  ^ 
CInbs:  The  Lvlies*  New  York  Club,  by  Julia 
I    H.  Peicy.  Cos.  Sept 

Cok>n<es  and  Imperial  Federation  :  Many  lands 
'    —One  People.  G  B.  Ju«y 

Imperial  Federal  ion.  by  I/^rd  Brarey  and 
1       A  Carnegie.  N  C,  Sept 

The  Traile  Asn-ct  of  Imperial  Federatloa.  bw 

J.  Rankin.  G  B.  Ang 
The  Britann  c  Conffderatlcn.  by  G.  G.  Cbta- 
tolm.  Scot  G|l.  Aug 
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Comf ngf  s,  Gomte  de,  Frendi  AmbMsador  at  the 
Omrtof 


Sapt 


I  Cbarlea  II.,  by  J.  J.  Juaaennd,  N  C, 


Citmpulaofj  Insurance    in   Germany,  Prof. 

Qeffuken  on,  N  C.  Sept 
CoDo  rd,  An  American  Mecca,  by  Mary  JT. 

Safford,  Bel  M,  Aug 
Copenhagen,  Battle  of,  C  Sept 
County  C  'UQciUon :  a  Study,  by  H.  D.  Traill, 

Nat  R.  Sept 
Couaina  Geraum,  C,  Sept 
Critieism; 

A  Neglected  Limitation  of  Criticism,  by  Bev. 
A.  Smith.  A  R.  Aug 
Crotier  and  Crown,  by  Canon  PennlogtoD,  N  H, 
Sept 

O  oite's  Beatrice,  by  Eatherine  Htllard,  Luc. 
Aug 

Daudet,  Bmeat,  on  Coblentz,  by  Lord  Col- 
cheater,  Nat  R.  Sept 

DetaiUe.  B.,  France's  Greatest  Military  Artist, 
by  Lady  Dilke.  Cos.  Sept 

Dickens's  L  tters  to  Wilkie  Collins,  by  L. 
Hatton,  Harp,  Sept 

Early  Settlers  <  In  BogUsh  America,  Black, 

Sept 
Education : 

Individaallty  In  Education,  by  Prof.  Mary  L. 
Dickinson,  A.  Aug 
Edwards,  Amelia  B.,  on  Her  Home  Lir(>,  A.  Aog 
Electoral  Facts,  W.  B.  Gladstone  on,  N  C.  Sept 
BUctrio  Railways : 

The  Greathead  Underground  Railway,  by  6. 
Sterne.  F.  Aug 
Emanuel  Hospital,  Westminster,  B.  Hunter  on, 

B  I.  Sept 
Emigration  and  Immlfirration : 

Immigration  and  Degradation,  by  F.  A. 
Walker.  F.  Aug 

The  Runo- Jewish  Immigrant,  by  Re/.  S. 
Singer.  E  I,  Sept 
English  America :  Barly  Set  lers,  Black,  S«pt. 
BtonMoatem:  A  Memory  of  tbePiut,  Black. 

Sept 

E  re'i  Mlstion,  W  R,  Sept 

Factory  Girls :  An  Unclassified  Class,  by  Bleanor 

Holmes.  N  H.  Sept. 
yArrar,    Archd«<scon,    on    Wh'trfield  as  a 

Preacher,  Sun  M.  Sept 
Piotlon:  S^ray  Children  in  Fiction,  by  E.  C. 

Sellar.  Mur,  Sept 
Finance: 

Fittest  or  Luckiest,  by  G.  W.  Bulman,  Nat  R. 
S*pt 

Forbid,  Archibald,  War  Correspondent.  Rcmi- 

nisciooe*  of,  N  C,  Sept 
Fortesoue,  Miss.  Portrsitsof,  S  T  R  Aug 
Forth  and  Clyde  Ship  Cinal,  C  F  M,  S  pt 
Fowler.  L.  M.,  Reminiscences  of,  Phren  M, 

Sept 
France: 

la  the  Sunny  South,  by  C.  F.  Will;.  Ata. 
Sept 

Free  Law  ?  a  Scheme,  by  G.  A.  Lomax,  Nat  R. 
Sdpt 

Trench  Hypocrisy.  New  R.  Sept 
Fruit  Culture  in  CaliifurniA,  L.  A.  Sheldon  on, 
F,Aug 

O'-noa,  J.  G.  Dow  on.  G  W,  Sept 
G«vmany : 

The  New  Emperor  and  his  Chancellor,  by  C. 

Lowe.  Nat  R.  Sept 
The  Unity  of  Germany,  by  Mdme.  Blaze  de 

Bury,  A,  August 
Germany,  Franc,  ani   G^n'^ral  European 

PoUtios.  by  M.  de  Rlowltz.  Harp.  Sept 
German  Cus^^nns,  Mmners,  and  Charaoter- 

Istici,  Syd  Q.  ^one 
Compulsory  Insurance,  by  Prof.  Qeff  .k  n.NC. 

Sept 

Germany,  Bmperor and  Empress  of,  Porlraits 
of.  Sir.  Aoff 
G'adstoo«>,  W.  B , 

Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  on.  M  A  H.  Aug 

On  Electoral  Facts.  N  C.  Sept 
Goat*.  Midget,  and  Mosquitoes,  B.  A.  Bn'.leron, 

K.  Sept 
Goethei 

What  Value  hai  Goeihe's  Though '^^  of  God 
for  Us?  by  Miss  J.  H.  Ooll'ver.  AR.  Aug  . 
Gold  Exports,  Caotea  of,  G.  G.  WiUiams  on, 
F,Aui 


Goodwin,  Dr.,  The  British  Weekly  and,  K  0. 
Sept 

Gordon,  Gen.,  on  Tabernacle  and  Man,  Bel  M. 

Aug 

Gothenburg  Licensing  Byt/Um,  Rev.  J.  Halpin 

on, M.  Sept 
Grant,  Caas.,  Dr.  G«m.  Smith  on,  G  W.  Sept 
Greece: 

The  Kingdom  of  the  Hellenes,  by  A.  T. 
Sibbald.  S,  St>pt 
Gr^,  Sir  Geo.,  G  B,  JTuly 

Hamlin.  Hannibal.  Birthplaoe  of,  0.  B.  W*ter- 

mann  on,  N  E  M,  Aug 
Hamptou  Court,  Davenport' Adams  on,  Lud  H, 

Sepo 

Handwriting  of  Our  Ktogs  and  Queen-,  by 

W.  J.  Hardy.  L  H,  Sept 
Harris,  Sir  A.,  Portraits  of.  Sir.  Aug 
Harvard  Commenoement  B^says,  by  H.  B.  Gled- 

hUl  and  others,  N  E  M,  Aug 
Hawaiians,  J.  N.  Ingram  on.  Chaut,  Sept 
Hecker.  Father,  Life  of,  Rev.  W.  Bldott  on, 

C  W,  Aug 

Hex  nam  Abbey.  Canon  Talbot  on,  Sun  M.  S'pt 
Hocking.  Sil«s  K  .  J.  M.  Muth^r  on,  Y  M,  Sept 
Hodge,  bv  J.  J.  Ddvies.  W  R.  Sept 
Homes  of  Foreign  Reformen,  by  S.  W.  Kershaw, 
Q.  Sept 

Hur»es :  The  Acton  Home  of  Rest.  T  B.  Sept 
Hotp'tals : 

Emanuel   Hospital,    Westminster,   by  R. 
Hunter.  E  I.  Bt* pt 
Housage.  Arsdne,  Portrait  of,  M  A  H,  Aug 
Hungvian  Statesmen,  L  H,  Sept 

Sept 

Hymn- Writers  (Ladles),  J.  C.  Hadden  on,  G  W, 

Ibsea.  Henrlk,  T  B.  Sepii 

Poenu  of.  P.  H.  Wick«teed  on,  C  R.  S.  pt 
Immigration,  st^  under  Emigration 
Imperial  Federation,  see  unaer  Colonies 
India: 

A  Month  in  Southern  India,  by  Sir  M.  E. 

G^  ant  Duff,  C  R.  Sept 
Woro'»n'8  Medical  Work,  }yy  Mrs.  F.  Penny, 

M  P,  Sept 

Ireland:  Democracy  and  Irish  Locil  Govern- 
ment, Nat  R.  Sept 
Italy  :  The  Ministd^,  W  R,  Sept 

Jeney.  C-^untess  of.  Portrait  of,  Syd  Q.  June, 

On  TheoM>pby,  Syd  Q,  Jane 
Jews,  see  also  uader  Rusiia 

Jews  in  London,  Mrs.  Brewer  on,  Sun  H. 
Sept 

The  Busso-Jewish  Immigrant,  by  Rev.  S.  Sin- 
ger, E  I.  Srpt 

New  Light  on  the  Jewish  Question,  by  Prof. 
Goldwin  Smith,  N  A  R.  Aug 
Jouraali.m : 

Country  Newspapers.  E.  W.  Howe  on.  C  H, 
Sept 

Journalistic  Heathenism.  K  0.  Sept 
The  Evolution  o'the  Society  Journal,  by  Mrs 
R.  A.  Pryor,  Cos,  Sept 

Kontucky.  the  Filteenth  Stote,  by  J.  L.  Heaton, 

M  A  H.  Sept 
Kew  Museums.  J.  R.  Jack*on  on,  N  N.  Aoir 
Kingiley.  Charlep,  C,  M.  Yongeon,  M  P,  Sept 
KdolgSHUirk.  Count,  Bjmanoe  of,  by  M.  £. 

Stawell,  Cos,  Sep- 
Kftmer.  Theodore,  H.  Schiitz  Wilson  on.  New 

R,  Sept 

Labouchere,  H.,  Portriits  of,  Str.  Aug 

Labour : 

Courts  of  Conciliation,  N.  Grevstad  on,  A  H, 

Sept 

The  Labour  Bncyclioal,  A  R.  Aug 

Side  Lights  of  the  Sweating  Commission, 

W  R,  Sept 

Ladies'  Wreath ;  Book  of  Poems,  ed'ted  by  Mrs. 
S.  J.  Hal'.  Mac.  Sept 

Lan^-,  Andrew,  and  His  Adventures  among 
Books.  Scrlb.  Seot 

Lassalie.  Jh'erdiuand.  Mrs.  A.  Kennard  on,  N  C, 
Sep«i 

LenXIII  ,  Pope: 
The  Pop9  aT.d  the  Proletariat,  by  Rev.  B.  B. 
Brady,  C  W,  Aog 

Lewis,  Governor  Merriwether.  M  A  H,  Aug 

Lias  and  Tria  CUffs  of  the  Severn,  by  C.  Par- 
kinson. G  M.  S«pt 

Liddon.  Canon.  K  0,  S^pt 

,  Lincoln,  Abra':am,  w  R.  Sept 


Literatore  in  the  Market  Place,  by  Q.  B.  Wood- 
berry,  F.  Aug 
Literature  in  the  United  States,      G.  P.  Lath- 

rop.  New  R,  Sept 
London :  Prtuoe  and  Merchant,  by  W.  Besant. 

Harp,  Sept 
London  Streets,  E.  K.  Pearoe  on,  G  M,  Sept 
Lord's,  by  P.  C.  Standing.  Lud  M.  Sept 
Lowell.  James  Russell,  Black,  Sept,  Bret  Harte 
on.  New  B.  Sept 
Lowell  In  His  Poetry,  by  Sidney  Low, 
F  R,  Sept 

Macbeth  as  the  Celtic  Type,  Blaok,  Sept 
Maodonald,  Sir  John  A.,  J.  McCarroii  on,  Bel 
M,  Aug 

Maeterlinck.  Maurice.  A  Pessimist  Playwright, 

by  Wm.  Archer,  F  R.  Sept 
Magic  Lantern:  Series  of  Articles  on.  Help, 

Sept 

Maiutenon,  MaJame  de.  E.  Niederhauser  on. 
Tin,  Sept 

Malmaison  ChAteau  in  the  Market,  by  Mary  B. 

Ford.  Cos.  Sepc 
Malthuiian  Doctrine.  A.  J.  Ogilvy  ota,  W  R, 

Sdpt 
Maps : 

How  they  are  Made.  C  S  J-  Sept. 

W.  B.  Biaikie  ou,  Scot  G  M,  Aug. 
Marblehead  and  J.  G.  WhitMer  (A  Poet's  Town). 

Margaret  B.  Wright  on.  Chaut,  S  pt 
Marks,  Henry  Siaov.  interviewed,  Str.  Aug 
Mashonalana,  F.  E.  Harman  oa.  Lud  M,  Sept 
Meath.  Countess  of,  on  Pastor  von  Bodel- 

schwingh's  Institutions  in  Germany.  Q.  Sept 
Mechanical  Flight,  Possibility  of,  S.P.  L^ngley 

on.  C  M.  S  pt. 
Meydoum  Pyramid,  Rev.  H.  D.  Rawnaley  on 

G  M,  Sept 
Missions : 

The  Claims  of  North  India,  Ch  Mis  I.  Sept 
Medical  Mt8«ion  Work  in  the  S  <udan.  by  Dr. 

C.  F.  Harford  Buttersby.  Ch  Mis  I.  Sept 
The  Miracles  of  Missions,  Mis  R.  Aug 
Moltke,  Cjuut  von,  Lord  Wulseley  on.  U  S  M, 
6  pt 

National  Health  Society,  Mary  R.  Pridham  on, 

M  P.  Sept 
Na*  ionali  ^m : 

The  Tyranny  of  Nationalism,  by  Rev.  M.  J. 
Savage,  A,  Aug 
Navies : 

The  Value  of  Naval  ManoDUvres,  by  J.  B. 

Solev,  N  A  R.Auff 
"  Ye  Mariners  of  England,"  by  R.  Walker, 

G  W,  Sept 

How  the  Coafederacy  Changed  Naval  Warfare, 
by  Gej.  D.  H.  Maury,  Bel  M,  Aug 
New  Forest,  the  Last  Bit.  of  Nattunl  Wocdland, 

by  Hon.  A.  Herbert,  N  C.  Sept 
Newman,  Cardinal,  as  a  Musician,  by  B.  Bellatit, 

M.  Sept 
Newmarket.  Str.  Aug 

New  York  Chamner  of  Commerce,  R.  Wheatley 

on.  Harp,  Sept 
New  York  City  :  A  Decade  of  Retrogression,  by 

Florence  K.  Wlschnewe^zky.  A,  Aug 
No'^folk.  Duke  of.  Portraits  of,  Str.  Aug. 
"  North,  Chrl*toDher."  by  R.  Lte.  W  R,  Sept 
North  Pole :  A  New  Route,  by  Dr.  F.  Nansen, 
F,  Aug 

Will  Dr.  I7ansen  succeed  ?  by  General  A.  W. 
Greeley,  F.  Aug 
Noumea.  ,Ualeaonia,  French  Convict  Colony, 
C  J,  Sept 

Ollphant,  Laurence,  Ju'ia  Wedgwood  on,  C  R 
Sept 

A  Modem  Myotic.  A  M.  S«pt 
Oriental  L<f«» :  Under  the  Minarets,  by  F.  H. 

Smith,  Harp.  Stjpt 
Osb>me:  Tue  Qneen*«i  Private  Gardens,  by 

L.  R  Wheeler.  E  I.  Sept 
Otchipwes  or  Cbippeways,  Rev.  E.  J.  Dcvlne 

on,  M,  Sept 

Papuans,  H.  O.  Forbes  and  H.  Nisbeton.  FR, 

Sept 

Pasnal.  Jacqueline,  F.  B.  Harrison  on,  N  H, 

Sept 

Pauperism  and  the  Poor  Law  :  Prof.  Tucker  on, 
AR.  Aug 

Pensions  and  Patriotism,  by  Gen.  G.  B.  Raum, 
NAR.Auff  i 

P.H»talozzl,  Henri,  C.  J.  Hamiltsn  on.  Mae* 
Sept 
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tee  alio  Ooatantt  of  Wllacm't 
Pfibtognphio  Magszine 
Modern  Aofaieremeot*  of  the  Osmeni,  by 
W.  J.  L.  AdAnu.  0.  Sept 
Fhthlsle.  Origin,  Propafl[ftt,ion,  ani  Prevention 

of.  Prof.  T^dAll  on.  F  R.  Sept 
Poetry  and  FhUoaophy,      Prof.  Dewey,  A  B. 
Aug 

PompeU  BerUted*  by  Prof.  Halbherr,  Ant. 
Sept 

Powell,  Sir  George  Baden,  G  B,  Aug 

Preacher's  Use  of  lUostratlon,  by  Dr.  A.  J. 
Gordon,  Horn  B,  Aug 

Preaching  PoUUee,  bjTDr.  D.  W.  C.  Hunting- 
ton, Horn  B.  Aug 

Provence,  a  Painter's  Paradise,  by  Bllz.  R. 
Pennell,  C  M.  Sept 

Provooec,  Bishop,  HAH,  Aug 

Psychic  Bzperienoee,  by  Siua  A.  Underwood,  A, 
Aog 

Public  Life :  Does  it  give  Long  Careen?  by 

B.  P.  Clarlt,  F,  Aug 
Pulpit  Powtr,  Blements  of,  Horn  B,  Aug 
Pytheas,  an  Old  Greek  Bxplorer  of  BritaUi,  by 

lCarIBlind.FB.  Sept 

Baoe  Problems : 
Among  the  Otchlpwea  or  Ohlppewayt,  by 
Bev.  B.  J.  Devine,  M.  Sept 
Ballwayst 

The  Greathead  Undergronnd  Bleetrlo  Bail- 
way,  by  S.  Sterne.  F,  Aug 
Should  the  Nation  Own  the  Railways  ?  by  C. 

Wood  Davis.  A,  Aug 
Can  Railway  Passen  ger  Fares  be  Lowered  ?  by 
W.  M.  Aoworth,  NC,  8ept 
Bead.  Gen.  M.,  Antobioeraphical,  HAH,  Aug 
Bed  Deer  of  Bogland,  C.  Turner  on.  0,  Sept 
Beformers.  Foreign,  Homes  of,  by  8.  W.  Ker- 
shaw, Q,  Sept 
Bellgion : 

The  Witness  of  Science  to  Beligion,  hy  Dr. 
Barry,  C  W.Aug 
Best :  How  to  Best,  h-^  Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond, 
N  A  R,  Aug 

Bewa  River,  Fiji,  H.  H.  Thiele  on,  Scot  G  H, 
Aug 

Boman  Lady,  High-born,  B.  W.  Carter,  Sun  H. 
Sept 

Bonen :  A  Sermon  in  Beoen,  Hac.  Sep^- 
Bunnlng  High  Jumping,  by  H>  W.  Ford.  0, 

dept 
Bnssia  t 

Woman's  Share  in  Bnssian  Nihilism,  by  Blla 

Norraikow,  Cos,  Sept 
Rnisla  and  tne  Russians,  by  Mrs.  C.  R. 

Corson.  Chant,  Sept 
Rnssta  un<ier  Alexander  III.,  by  Prof.  Geffcken, 

New  B.SepC 
Tbe  Jews  t 

BuBsian  Finance,  by  Dr.  F.  H.  CMTcken,  F, 
Aug 

The  Perteontlon,  by  I.  H.  Honrwitch,  F. 
Aug 

Hethotfs  and  Places  of  Befuge,  by  Buon  de 

Hinch,  F.  Aug 
The  Buss  -Jewish  Immigrant,  by  Bev.  S. 

Singer,  E  I,  Sept 

8t.  John's  Gospel,  ProL  B.  Schnrer  on,  CB. 

Stf^Meph  City.  Banning!  of.  Judge  W.  A. 

Wnodon,M  A  H,  Aug 
St  Petersburg  to  debastopol,  by  W.  B.  Baton, 

TB.Sept 
Sandwich  Islands  i 

The  Hawaiians.  by  J.  N.  Ingram,  Chant. 
Sept 


Scbeffer,  Aiy,  A.  Laby  on,  L  H,  Sept 
Science: 

The  American  Association  for  Advancement 

of  Science,  Chaut,Sept 
The  Warfare  of  Sdenoe,  by  A.  F.  Hewit,  C  W, 

Aog 

Science  and  Sodety  in  the  Fifties,  T  B, 
Sept 

Scripture,  Inerram^  of,  by  Prof.  L.  J.  Bvans, 

Horn  R,  Aug 
September,  by  T.  B.  Eebbel,  Nat  R.  Sept 
Shakespeare: 

Romantic  Comedy,  by  Dr.  Gamett,  Ata*  Sept 

"  Much  Ado  About  Notbing,"  Andrew  Lang 
on,  Harp.  Sept 
Shaw,  Capi,  B.  M..  C  S  J,  Sept 

L.  N.  Fowler  on,  Phren  M.  Sept 
Shelley,  Harriet,  Bxtnct  from  her  Letters, 

Annie  B.  Ireland  on,  G  H,  Sept 
Shipping : 

Steamship  Lines  of  the  World,  B.  Hnnt  on, 
ScFfb.Bept 
Siberia :  A  Winter  Journey  through  Siberia,  by 

Geo.  Kennan,  C  H,  S^t 
Slavery  as  it  appeared  to  a  Northern  lian  in 

1844.  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  A  B,  Aug 
Sodalismt 

The  Tyranny  of  Nationalism,  by  Bev.  M.  J. 
Savage.  A,  Aug 

Where  must  Lasting  Progress  Begin  ?  by  Bliz. 
Cady  Stanton.  A,  Aug 
Social  Befbrm.  Modern  Methods  of.  Dr.  L. 

Abbott  on.  Chaut,  Sept 
SoluDtum,  A  Forgc^ten  City,  by  Bleanor  Lewis, 

Cos,  Sept 
SoDgs  and  Ballads  of  Fi'e.  Black.  Sept 
Spa  tans  of  Paris,  by  Geu.  M.  Read.  HAH, 

Aug 

Speedi  as  a  Barrier  Between  Man  and  Beast,  by 

B.  P.  Evans,  A  H.  Sept 
Sport:  September,  by  T.  B.  Kebbel,  Nat  B. 

SteuSng  aBfaudc  StAg  in  Monar,  Black,  Sept 
Stanton,  Bliabeth  Cady.  Portrait  of,  A.  Aug 
State  as  an  Immoral  Teacher,  by  Ouida,  NAB, 
Aug 

Statesmen  of  Hongary.  L  H,  S^pt 
Straw  Plaiters.  F.  Travers  on.  G  W.  Sejpt 
Swimming  Animals,  B.  Lydekker  on,  K,  Sept 
Switzerland : 
The  Else  of  the  Swiss  Confedentlon,  by  W.  D. 

McCrackan,NE  H.Aug 
Swiss  CAthoUc  Sports,  by  J.  A.  Symonds, 
F  B,  Sept 


Tasmania.  G  B,  Aug 

Tattersall's,  Kl^z.  Btsland  on,  Cos,  Sept 

Telegraphs  and  Cables : 
Repairing  Telegraph  Cables  at  Sea,  C  J.  Sent 
Telescope  and  Camera,  by  W.  Schooling,  W  R, 
Sept 

Temperance  and  tbn  Liquor  Traffic  t 

The  Gothenborg  Licensing  System,  by  Rev.  J. 
Hatpin,  H.  Sepi^ 
Tbeosopby : 

Countess  of  Jersey  on.  Syd  Q.  June 
Thirteenth  Century,  Survey  of,  by  Frederic 

Harrison,  F  R,  Sept 
Tmde  Unions  for  Women,  by  Ladj  DUke, 

N  A  R.Aug. 
Training :  lu  Bearing  on  Health,  by  Sir  M. 

Mackenzie.  New  R.  Sept 
Trainlng_Shlps,  Value  of,  C  J.  Sept 
Tudor,  Elizabeth,  Sarah  O^ler  on.  G  0  P. 

Sept 

Turkish  Girlhood,  by  Fatim«.  E  I.  Sent 
Tyler,  Rev.  Wm.,  Rev.  J.  B.  French  on.  Sun  H. 
Sept 


United  Stetea :  Should  the  Nattpo  own  th» 
Railways  ?  by  C.  Wood  Davis.  A.  Aug 
The  Indeprndent  Party  and  Money  at  Coat, 
l^R.  B.  Hassell.  A.  Aug 
Decade  of  Retromstion  (in  New  York 
'^ty),  by  Florence  K.  Wisdmew^ky,  A« 

The%istributlon  of  Abilitv  hi  the  United 
Stetes,  by  H.  C.  Lodg^  C  H.  Sept 

The  Government  of  Cities  in  the  United 
Stales,  by  S.  Low,  C  H.  Sept 

Tbe  New  Political  Ptety,  NAB,  Ang 
Universities : 

Present  Ideals  of  American  Universi^  Life, 
by  J.  Boyoe,  Scrib.  Sept 

Vampire  Literature,  by  A.  Comstock,  N  A  R. 
Aug 

Vermont  State,  A.  Clarke  on,  N  E  M.  Aug 
Vinet,  Alexandre,  Prof.  Pollens  on,  A  B.  Aug 
Vivisection,  an  Unscientific  View  of,  by  Lady 
Paget.  Nat  B,  Sept 

West  Indies  for  Young  Bnglishmen,  by  J.  J. 

VIckers.  G  B.  Aug 
Westminster  Abbey.  C  J.  Sept 
Whitefield  as  a  Preaober,  by  Archdeacon  Fsmr, 

Sun  H.  Sept 
White  Mountains,  Literature  of.  N  E  H.  Aug 
Whittier,  J.  G.,  and  Marblebead  (A  Poet's 

Town),  Margaret  B.  Wright  on,  Chaut,  Sept. 
Women  and  Women's  Work : 

The  Working  Women  of  To-day,  by  Helen 
Campbell.  A,  Aug 

The  Bra  of  Woman,  A.  Aug 

The  Work  of  Women,  by  B.  B.  Hale.  Cos, 
Sept 

Women  and  Work,  by  Jules  Simon  and  Misa 

C.  BIsck.  New  B.  Sept 
Trade  Unions  for  Women,  by  Lady  Dlike, 

N  A  B.  Aug 
Faotc^y  Girb:   An  Unclassified  Class,  by 

Bleanor  Holmes,  N  H.  Sept 
Women's  Medicai  Work  in  India,  by  Mrs.  F. 

Penny,  H  P.  Sept 
The  R»  al  Status  of  Women  in  Islam,  by  Justice 

Ameer  All,  N  C,  Sept 
Woman's  Share  in  Russian  Nihilism,  by  Ella 

Norraikow,  Cos,  Sept 
What  America  does  for  Her  Girls,  by  L.  Tool- 

min-Smith,  Ata.  Sept 
Society  Wnmen  as  Authms,  by  Anna  V. 

Dorsey,  Cos.  S^ 
Tbe  Ladies'  New  York  Club,  by  Julia  H, 

Percy.  Cos,  Sept 
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B.  HBTHKBDrOTOS. 


NOTICE.-OBERAiMiMERGAU  PASSION  PLAY  SLIDES. 

These  Slides  will  be  Loaned  out  as  under : — 

Set  of  Slides  for  1880,  including  several  Kodaks  taken  by  Mr.  Stead,  IJ's.  for  one  night  (5b.  for  every  additional  nigbt> 
Set  of  Slides  for  1890       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       Same  price. 

Set  of  Slides  for  1890  (coloured)    ...         ...         ...         ...       15s.  per  night  (7s.  6d  for  every  additional  night). 

EAPLY  APPLICATION  SHOULD  BE  MADB. 
AH  commnnications  addressed  Pasiion  Play,  Mowbray  Houf    Norfolk  Street,  W.C. 
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JL  JEidL  JEyi        JjSUL  JL    %J  ^mS^mJUM    £116.000  was  recently  paid  by  a  Leading  Merchant  for  an 

Inveatment  Policy  in  thii  Company.  Send  for  Prospectus. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF 

Leading  Bankers  and  Merchanta  are  availing  themselves  of  the 
Investment  advantages  of  the  Company^  Endowment 
PoliOT  with  Life  Option. 

BANKBBS<-BANK  OF  BBIOLAND. 
Ammulated  Funds  exceed.  iS3O.e0O.O0O      |     Bonuses  Paid  in  1890.  £575.748  ;  an  increaa.;  over  the  amount  Paid  in  BoDUsee  in  1889  of  £98.^99. 

Tho  BONU8BS  declared  on  the  Compuiy's  Whole  Life  New  Distiihution  Policiea  of  only  Five  Tears'  standing  range  from  £1 19s.  Id.  to  £3 12s.  7d 
per  cent,  per  annum,  according  to  age. 

A0TUAJL  RESULTS. 


A  LikBGX  BONX7S. 

The  Ckmipany  have  recently  forwarded  to  the  holder  of  pnltey  So. 
278.127  a  cheque  for  £1,099  13s,  6d.  in  payment  of  the  omah  Tallie 
Of  the  Bonus  for  1891«  the  policy  being  for  £10.000,  and  lasned  In 
1886.  on  the  five  year  distribution  plan.  This  return  is  equal  to  an 
annual  cash  bonus  of  £8  4s.  Od.  per  oent.  Many  of  theae  policies  are 
rcaohing  the  bonus  period  with  results  very  gratifying  to  the  Insured. 


OBDnCABY  POXJCEBS. 
The  Bonnses  declared  on  the  Company's  Whole  Life  New  Distrlbutirn 
Pblides  of  only  five  years'  standing  range  from  £i  198.  Id.  to  £3'1^8.  7a. 
per  cent .  per  annum,  according  to  age. 

The  totalpayments  to  Policyholders  to  December.  1890.  amounted  ti 
£88»469,88fl^  of  which  upwanU  of  £16,590,000  were  bonus  payment*— 
more  than  Unee  the  amount  of  Bsmum  paid  by  any  other  Company. 


The  New  Six  per  Cent.  Conaol  Poliey  now  being  issued  by  the  Cosnpany  is  spedaily  devised  to  meet  the  requirements  of  people  of  means, 
to  whom  a  good  Investment  mav  be  of  more  moment  than  Life  Insurance.  This  Policy  meeta  both  requirements. 

Momd  CHftco  f6r  tho  United  Kingdom  i  17  A  18.  CORNMILL.  LONDON.  E.O.-P,  O.  MALQEMAN.  Qoworml  Managor. 

GOLD  PENS:  MABIE,  TODD  &  BARD'S 

MannSsctim^  are  14  carat  tempered  gold,  verv  handsome,  and  positively  unaffected  bf  any  kind  of  ink.  They  are  pointed  with  selected  polished 
Iridium.  The  *Encvclo.  Brit.'  says  Iridium  is  a  nearly  white  mecal  of  high  speclBc  sravity.it  is  almost  mdestnictible,  a  beautifully  polished 
sorfkce  can  be  obtainea  upon  it."  They  will  not  penetrate  the  paper.  Writer's  crsanp  ia  unknown  among  users  of  Gold  Pens :  One  will  outwear  90 
cross  of  steel  pens.  A  choice  is  offered  irom  350  various  shapes  and  ycints.  They  are  a  pwfci  t  revelation  to  those  who  know  nothing  about  Gold  Peus. 

Ds.  OLrviR  Wendbll  Holmes  has  used  one  of  Mabie,  Todd  &  Go's.  Gold  Pens  since  1837,  and  is  using  the  same  one  (his  *'old  friend") 
to-day :  it  cost  him  only  9/6,  it  would  have  cost  him,  in  money  alone,  over  £10  to  have  done  the  same  work  with  steel  pens. 

"SWAN"   FOUNTAIN    PEN,    IQ/6,  Broad,  MedlMm,  or  Fine  Pomt. 


*  is  a  Mabie,  Todd  &  Co.  Gold  Pen  joined  to  a  rubber  icoei  f  oli  to  faoU  any  kind  of  ink.  which  It  supplies  to  the  writing  point  in  a 
It  will  hold  ink  enough  for  two  days' constant  w~~*   .  -  —  ...         -        •  .    f   ..  .  . 


Tbe*«Swan''     ^  

eootinuoua  flow.  It  will  hold  ink  enough  for  two  days'  constant  work,  or  a  week  ordinary  writ'ing.  and  can'  be  refilled  wFih  as  Tittle  trouble  as  to  wind 
a  watch.  With  the  cover  over  the  gold  nib  it  is  carried  in  the  pocket  like  a  pencil,  to  be  used  anywhere.  A  purchaser  may  try  a  pen  a  few  days, 
and,  if  by 'chance  the  writing  point  does  not  suit  his  hand,  exchange  it  for  another  wM^iM  charge,  or  have  his  money  returned  if  wanted. 

Illustrated  Price  List,  of  various  sizes  (with  testimonials),  will  be  senf|ftltls  and  post  free :  Address  postal  card  to 

  MABie,  TODD  3k,  BARD^  03  OHCAraiDE,  LONDON. 


Th  e  Gigantic  Sale  of  the  "  Queen's  Royal "  Household 

HEARTHRUGS! 

_      .       _  TN  REVERSIULK  iilCU  TURKEY  I'ATTKUNS.  niMisurlnK 

Carnage  free.    X  oft.  long  and  8  ft.  wido.   These  Ikarthnjifs  have  KaintMl  a 
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.  irl(l-wldoroputatioi»fnr  ma«nltlccncc.  cheapness,  and  utility. 
hn\  iiijc  no  equal.  Hefistorea  DesiKiis,  and  considrml  workn 
uf  art.  Ihousaads  of  r«>6at  ordersand  XestlniuniaU  r<»coived, 
iocludinc  undermentipnea  gnriiig  the  highest  autist.ictlon. 
bpecJal  Opw -Throe  for  7». ;  Six  for  I3a.  Od. ;  Involve  for  :iis. 

Berks,  ^uf^JuSr^Slr  Frederick  A.  Millbank.  Bart.,  writes  :- 
with  aootiMr  *  Queen's  Boval  *  Carpet.  U  by  n  feet.  40s.  Sd..  for 
 .  — ^  ^  Bamlnghara  FSMi^  similar  


1  for  my  shootlof  vesidenes  at  fiaratngham 

 I  eolours  as  suppUM  for  mj  drawlogotxmi  Isst 

AroMslsliopof  York.  .    -  - 

itrohdaaooii  of  Dromor«i  D.D. 
ArelMlMMMi  of  Oaaory. 

I  Rawstorne. 


■Iahc»p  of  Osipetowi 
Trade  Mark  O'l  all  «>'>< 'tis  iti-warr 
THE  -aUieN'S  ROYAL 

Rich  Turkey  Pattern  CARPtTo 

Adjnitledly  Lhfl  CMi»up<-J!i  in  tlio  wurld.   Woven  without  si 


Th«  Priwceae  d«  Oroyw 

The  Countese  of  Y.irborough. 

I      Tne  ViscountoMu  H.il  it;iK. 

nf  Imit-itluus     riciiH.'  III.  l'  ;  .  r 

housichoLlD  reversible 


with  handson>o  bonier  to  corresp< 
B  ft.  by  9  ft..  pHoe 
I  ft.  by  S  ft.     „  g, 
I  ft.  by  la  ft.   ..  ?^ 
J  ft,  by  9tt.     „  Eg 


—  —  _    eery  Dtrlslon).— Hodnt 

Brothers. -On  tlw  I->th  da.v  of  July.lBDO,  hli  Lordshtp.  Mr.  Justice  Chltt 
iiliit*rtm  ijijunriion  n  st raining  Messrs.  Webb  Bn)thcrs.of  Hackne; 
"         "   ■     n'9  trmlo  mark  **  Kr>lip9P,"*  "  ~' 


ift.  by  ICMft.  .. 

5  ft.  by  18  fL  .. 

K.t.  hy  t34  ft. 
IV  TUK  High 

Brothers. -On  tl 
jmliit*rtm  ijijun 
iBfrtnginjr  Mr.  Frodk.  Hi.Kl<!<on'9 

The  World's  Wonder 

7 

Carriag  Free. 
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a  marvel  of  exrelleucf  and  Uuuty. 
lOift.  by  12  ft..  price 
9  ft.  by  15  ft.       ,.  ® 
12  ft.  by  12  ft.  „ 

mm'  ' 


IW  TUK  High  Court  or  Jcbticb  (Ctiancery  Dtrlslon).— dodnon  v, 

  ....     -■    -  isticc  Chit ty  mat 

Hackne^  ^Ijk.from 

''ECLIPSE"  CARPET  (lii^) 


THE  LARGEST  EVER  SOLD  AT  THE  PRICE. 


I  will  fonrard  direct  fn.m  i«m>  us  toany  uhirees.oa  receipt 
of  amount,  a  Oennine  Woven  Reversible  Carpet,  •nltahlc 

for  slttiJiK-room,  bedr..i  in.  l>i>nlned  ami  woven  mart  shapes, 
lar^e  enouKh  to  civer  any  ordinary  fli/wl  r\r,m.   a  ROG  sent 
with  C-inx't.  Is.  fVI.  oxlr.i.  ->r  tv.  ..  Curpfts  ,ni<l  tu,.  luit^n  for 
lOs.  <M..  or  four  CAri>f>ts  jind  four  l{nii.<i,       .  awruige  pikkl. 
Sfttisfjwtion  fcimrant<.'oil.        11 -r  miss  thi.s  ovawrtunity. 
lansdowtie  Ro<vd.  L«e,  Krnt.  and  J^i.  -  I--vly  U  lilis  wntfs  :   "  i  tun  so  t)l<ws"«l 
with  the  •  JJcUpse  '  Carpttfl  and  Uuxn  s«Mit..  t  t.;vt  1  shonlil  likr  two  niMff  '  E«-Ui>»e  ' 
Carp«ts  and  lw«»  Ruftn  t<>      forwanied  at  on<>»'.   Cli^'qiio  iOs.  tid.  rjiclcscd." 

Illu<itrat«4  Usta  and  Tn'stimonlals  froe.  To  rnia«i«'rs  of  "  K«vipw  of  Ite\lows  " 
all  CmxhIs  jumt  carriaKC  Iroo.   Cheques  and  P.O.O.'s  payable  to  (Soir  Proprietor) 

F.  Hodgson,  k^anufacturtri  ImportM*.  Allerohai»t,Woodsley  Rd.,  Leeds. 
VosMi-Tttn  abgve  aoods  cao  oolj  bt  IumI  au«ct»  Ko  Agsott  splinted. 


HORNIMAN'S 

PURE  TEA 

ON  PACKETS  ONLY) 
XS     T  S  H  BZISTT. 

Strong,  Delicious  and  Nourishing, 

Selected  from  the  Spring  Crop9  qf  Illdid^  Chim^  omd  iff^^ 

Price  Is,  lOd.  to  8s.  4d,  per  lb. 

80LP  BY    5,000    AQKWTa    IN  aWGLAND. 

CLARK'S  QLYCOLA 

Givee  a  Lovely  ('ompl<»xjon.  pre- 
vents Tan.  Frockb  s.  nn»>iim.  &c 
Removes  all  Rediio«».s  and  Sorouess 
caii9«>d  by  .soa  w.'if4  r  ;vnd  !»ea  air. 
Allays  tlifi  Rlto»  juui  .-stin^  of  in- 
sects, la  ^ory  soolhnu  for  KPntle- 
raen  after  sha\  inir.  '•  Th«'  Queen" 
says :  Wc  pn'K  T  Olycola  to 
an/  cthrr  r<inipl<'.xion  cream." 
"Lady'.s  Pictorial:  '  "A  very  ex- 
collont  i)rcp.\ration." 

In  Ixittlcs.  .  Is.,  nnd  2s.  6d., 
fn.>m  filichpuiist'* ;  jx)st  free  from 
mnkf-r,  -Hi..  Is.  .M..  and  2.1.90. 

Clark's  Olycola  Soap  soft-^ns 
hard  watiT  ;  sui"orfattert  ;  frp« 
fr(<m  potash  or  s-xla.  Pn>vpnt9 
and  allays  all  skin  Irritations. 
Trico  tkl.  per  tablet.  Is.  4d.  per  box. 
Of  all  Clieinlstd ;  post  froc,  la.  iU. 

  WhoUmle  AgenU: 

BWWnS  &  SONS,  157,  QUEKN  VWTQItA 

STREET,  LC. : 
SANCER  &  SONS,  489,  OXFORO  ST  W 

Sole  ifuker:  T.  T.  CLARK,  THE  UBORATOBY.  CROUCH  ENO^  UMOiNii  N. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


HEOPLE  talk  sometimes,"  said  Sir  Kobert 
Morier,  in  the  course  of  one  of  those  bril- 
liantly eloquent  improvisations  which  give 
such  a  charm  to  his  con- 
versation, "  people  talk 
sometimes  as  if  stupidity 
were  a  dead,  inert  thing, 
powerful  only  by  via 
inertia.  Never  was  there 
a  greater  mistake.  Stupi- 
dity is  one  of  the  most 
hideously  alive  of  things. 
It  may  have  been  dead 
<Hice,  but  nowadays  it  is, 
as  it  were,  possessed  by  a 
demon  of  restless  energy, 
and  it  roams  feverishly  up 
and  down  the  world,  seek- 
ing with  the  most  dia- 
bolical ingenuity  what 
mischief  it  may  do."  Of 
that  hideous  phenomenon 
of  a  Stupidity  possessed  of 
a  devil,  there  have  been 
last  month  illustrations 
enough  and  to  spare. 
Seldom  has  there  been 
batched  in  so  short  a  space 
of  time  so  large  a  brood  of 
fatuous  absurdities.  Their 
parentage  is  not  doubtful, 
nor  their  source  obscure.  They  are  the  natural 
offspring  of  the  hallucination  under  which  the 
French  nation  seems  to  have  temporarily  passed. 
Having    given    themselves    up    to    believe  the 
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supremely  incredible  thing  that  the  Peacemaker 
of  Europe  is  about  to  help  them  to  make  war  on  the- 
Power  with  which  he  is  most  anxious  to  keep  on 

friendly  terms,  it  is  not 
difficult  for  them  to  swal- 
low any  absurdity.  Hence- 
the  Prench  Press  last 
month  literally  teemed 
with  the  most  fantastic; 
inventions.  Now,  the  Rus- 
sian vodki  may  have  gone' 
to  the  head  of  the  Gaul,, 
but  that  is  no  reason  why 
sober,  sensible  people  out- 
side Paris  should  regard 
the  illusions  of  Cronstadt 
and  Portsmouth  as  other 
than  the  hallucination  of 
a  highly  intoxicated  brain. 
For  instance,  editors  not- 
in  lunatic  asylums  were^ 
not  ashamed  to  print, 
among  other  items  of  in- 
formation, the  startling 
intelligence  that  the  Rus- 
sian and.  French  Consuls- 
General  at  Cairo  had  re- 
ceived instructions  to- 
present  an  ultimatum  to- 
England  demanding  the^ 
immediate  evacuation  of 
Egypt;  and  then,  as  if  in  order  to  show  the- 
impai'tiality  of  their  lunatic  minds,  they  balanced 
this  with  the  eqiyilly  farcical  stoiy  that  England 
had  already  begun  to  make  war  on    Turkey  by 
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inva^ng  and  annexing  the  island  of  Mitylene. 
Here,  Burely,  we  have  stupidity  under  diabolical 
o&MMTion  in  ito  highest  manifestation.  The  hall  porters 
in  Downing  Street,  in  a  fit  of  ddirium  tremens^  could 
not  have  invented  more  ghastly  nonsense,  which 
was,  nevertheless,  telegraphed  all  over  Europe  at 
the  cost  of  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  pounds, 
and  commented  upon  in  hundreds  of  leading  articles. 
France  seems  to  be  temporarily  out  of  her  mind,  and 
that,  perhaps,  is  the  reason  why  these  vagaries  of  a 
disordered  imagination  are  printed  in  other  than 
Parisian  newspapers.  Every  one  with  a  grain  of 
common  sense  could  see  at  a  glance  that  they  were 
the  veriest  nonsense.  But  if  the  French  were  to 
announce  that  a  (German  gunboat  had  annexed  the 
United  States,  or  that  an  Italian  bicyclist  had  taken 
Constantinople,  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to 
treat  the  announcements  seriously  and  discuss  them 
as  possibilities. 

French  Russia,  it  was  announced,  had  prepared 
Phantasms  a  plan  for  seizing  Constantinople,  tha 
of  the  lloiith.  Italians  had  wantonly  outraged  the  French 
flag  at  Salonica,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  had 
blustered  out  threats  of  war,  and  so  forth  and  so 
forth.  These  are  all  lies, sheer  downright  unadulterated 
falsehoods,  without  even  the  shadow  of  truth  to 
justify  their  circulation.  Yet  they  have  produced  a 
temporary  sense  of  unrest  and  of  danger.  The 
Stock  Exchanges  have  been  affected — possibly  the 
primary  reason  why  these  stories  were  invented — and 
a  general  impression  has  been  produced  exactly  con- 
trary to  that  which  the  actual  fact  justified.  That  is 
the  result  of  what  the  old  Hebrews  called  filling  your 
belly  with  the  east  wind.  The  Eusso- French  alliance, 
so  far  as  such  a  phantasmal  understanding  can  be 
called  an  alliance,  which  has  so  entirely  upset  the 
mental  equilibrium  of  our  excitable  neighbours,  is 
not  a  thing  that  increases  France's  capacity  for 
realising  her  longing  for  revenge.  It  has  been 
formed,  or  rather  its  semblance  has  been  permitted, 
in  order  the  more  effectively  to  prevent  any  breach  of 
the  peace  in  Europe.  The  French  have  practically 
placed  themselves  in  the  hands  of  the  Tzar.  He 
has  given  them  no  pledges,  he  has  promised  them 
nothing;  but  they  have  deluded  themselves  into 
such  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  this  alliance  that  they 
will  find  it  difficult  to  move  a  step  without 
the  permission  of  Alexander  III.  And  so  long  as 
Alexander  III.  lives  no  better  arrangement  could 
be  desired  for  the  general  peace.  Henceforth  no  gun 
can  be  fired  in  Europe  except  by  permission  of  two 
men,  the  Kaiser  and  the  Tzar,  both  of  whom,  alike 
by  interest  and  conviction,  are  passionate  for  peace. 


The  wiseacres  who  talk  about  Bussian 
descents  upon  Constantinople  do  not 
DardaneUai.^^^  the  A  B  C  of  Russian  poUcy.  If 
any  one  would  but  for  a  moment  imagine  himself  in 
Russia's  place,  he  would  see  that,  whether  Russia's 
ultimate  object  is  conquest  or  pacific  development, 
it  must  suit  her  much  better  to  have  the  Sultan 
as  her  hall-porter  rather  than  to  have  to  face 
all  the  risks  of  ejecting  him,  merely  in  order  to 
have  to  do  herself  what  he  can  do  for  her  much 
more  cheaply  and  effectively.  The  recent  dis- 
cussion, which  ended  in  the  recognition  of  the  right 
of  Russia  to  despatch  steamers  with  troops  and 
prisoners  from  the  Black  Sea  through  the  Bosphorus 
to  her  stations  in  the  Pacific,  indicates  plainly  enough 
the  natural  line  of  Russian  policy.  Does  any  human 
being  imagine  for  a  moment  that  if  Englishmen,  in- 


stead of  Russians,  held  Odessa  and  Sebastopol,  any 
human  power  would  prevent  us  sending  our  Indiau 
reliefs  through  the  Bosphorus  ?  That  narrow  water- 
way through  the  Turkish  capital  may  be  rightly 
closed  to  ironclads  which  are  floating  fortresses,  but 
it  is  monstrous  to  strain  that  interdict  so  far  as  to 
forbid  the  egress  of  Russian  transports.  The  Sultan 
has  agreed  to  allow  the  Russians  to  forward  a  certain 
fixed  number  of  soldiers  through  the  Dardanelles  to 
and  from  Eastern  Asia,  and  as  this  is  nothing  more 
than  we  should  have  demanded  if  we  had  been  in 
Russia's  shoes,  there  is  no  need  to  make  such  a  pother 
about  this  concession."  If  it  has  pleased  the 
Russians,  that  is  not  an  evil ;  for  it  is  always  well  to 
please  a  neighbour  and  an  ally  when  it  can  be  done 
without  injuring  yourself.  But  if  the  French  imagine 
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-that  it  helps  them  a  hundredth  part  of  an  inch  nearer 
^  the  objects  of  their  policy  on  the  Rhine  and  the 
Nile,  they  are  deluded  indeed. 

France  wants  to  get  us  out  of  Egypt.  It 
^"iw?'^  is  a  curious  way  of  attaining  that  end  to 
Egypt.  offQY^  fresh  illustration  of  the  extent 
i;o  which  the  Sultan  is  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of 
the  Tzar.  The  more  power  Russia  has  at  Gonstanti- 
Jiople,  the  less  chance  there  is  of  our  weakening  our 
^old  upon  Egypt.  That  surely  is  as  plain  as  the  nose 
upon  your  face.  We  have  not  annexed  Egypt,  and 
ive  do  not  intend  to  annex  Egypt,  neither  has  Russia 
^seized  Constantinople  ;  but  just  as  we  have  put  the 
Khedive  into  our  pocket,  so  the  Sultan  will  go  into 
~the  pocket  of  Russia.  Russia  has  no  need  to  trouble 
^  occupy  Constantinople.  The  Sultan  every  year 
gravitates  steadily  to  the  position  of  mere  agent  and 
factotum  of  the  Tzar.  All  that  Russia  has  to  do  is  to 
^low  the  natural  forces  to  operate  unchecked,  and  ere 
long  the  Sultan  will  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
Russian  agent  in  a  fez.  The  more  clearly  the 
British  public  recognises  that,  the  less  chance 
there  is  of  any  evacuation  of  Egypt.  This  has 
always  been  admitted  in  the  frankest  way  by  the 
Tzars.  Even  Nichohis  recognised  that  England  in 
Egypt  was  the  natural  and  proper  counterpoise  to 
Russian  dominance  on  the  Bosphorus. 

The  scare    about  the  alleged  British 
of       occupation  of  Mitylene  is  useful  from 
■itylene.  point  of  view.    A  British  gunboat 

•exercising  its  crew,  landed  a  fraction  of  a  ship's  com- 
pany for  land  drill  on  the  small  island  of  Sigri,  with  the 
express  permission  sought  and  obtained  of  the  Turkish 
authorities,  and  in  a  few  hours  took  them  on  board 
-again.  That  was  the  infinitesimal  grain  of  truth  upon 
which  so  gigantic  a  superstructure  of  fiction  was  erected. 
Nevertheless,  the  incident  may  serve  a  good  purpose 
if  it  reminds  Europe  that  should  Constantinople  over 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Tzar,  not  a  shot  will 
be  fired  by  Britain  to  prevent  it.  We  have  at  last 
emancipated  ourselves  pretty  completely  from  the 
^superstition  that  the  occupation  of  the  waterway  into 
the  ciU  de  sac  of  the  Euxine  is  a  matter  of  supreme 
importance  to  us.  If  Russia  occupied  Constantinople, 
we  might  occupy  Mitylene,  and  strengthen  our  hold 
on  Egypt.  Beyond  that  we  should  not  go.  It  is  an 
open  question  whether  it  would  be  worth  while 
even  going  as  far  as  to  occupy  Mitylene.  But  as  no 
serious  objection  would  be  taken  by  Russia  to  such  a 
compromise,  it  might  be  the  easiest  way  out  of  the 
<iifficulty. 


The  fall  of  Eiamil  Faaha,the  late  Grand 

^and 'hJf"   Vizier,  and  the  appointment  of  Djevad 

Grand  Viziers.  T»  i-  j  . 

Pasha  as  his  successor,  need  not  concern 

us  much.  The  wonder  is  not  that  Eiamil  has  fallen, 
but  that  he  kept  his  place  so  long.  The  Sultan  is 
supreme,  and  whenever  the  Sultan  gets  in  a  particu- 
larly tight  place,  he  naturally  changes  his  Grand 
Yizier.  At  present  he  is  worried  about  the  insur- 
rection in  Yemen,  where  the  Arabs  refused  to  be 
pacified,  despite  all  the  telegrams  announcing  their 
complete  subjugation,  and  he  is  not  particularly 
pleased  about  the  position  of  affairs  in  Egypt.  More- 
over, Eliamil  is  said 
to  have  lent  Prince 
Mohamed  Resched 
Efiendi,  the  Sultan's 
brother,  who  is  heir 
presumptive,  a  con- 
siderable sum  of 
money  unknown  to 
the  Sultan.  Abdul 
Hamid,  who  is 
timid  and  suspi- 
cious, was  probably 
easily  persuaded  that 
he  had  better  replace 
his  septuagenarian 
Arab  by  a  Turk  who 
had  not  completed  his  fiftieth  year.  Whether  it  is 
Kiamil  or  Djevad  who  executes  the  orders  from  the 
palace,  these  orders  will  still  be  issued  by  Abdul 
Hamid,  who  will  of  necessity  gravitate  more  and 
more  towards  Russia,  as  she  can  either  help  or 
harm  him  more  than  any  other  Power. 

The  Kaiser  really  important  question  Ls,  what 

and  the  Kaiser  and  the  Tzar  are  thinking, 
the  Tzar,  rpj^^  Tz&v  has  been  spending  his  annual 
holiday  at  Fredensburg,  and,  according  to  European 
gossip,  has  been  thinking  much  of  the  best  way 
to  show  that  he  wished  the  Cronstadt  demonstration 
not  to  encourage  dreams  of  war,  but  to  establish 
a  new  security  for  peace.  Called  home  by  the 
sudden  death  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Paul,  he  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  meeting  the  Kaiser  at  Berlin, 
but  there  is  little  doubt  as  to  his  views  on  the 
subject.  The  Kaiser,  as  his  manner  is,  has  been 
more  outspoken.  He  has  been  visiting  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  at  the  Austrian  manoeuvi^s, 
and  he  has  been  witnessing  the  military  manoeuvres 
in  Bavaria.  At  Erfurt  he  made  a  characteristic 
speech,  blurred  with  a  somewhat  unworthy  sneer 
at   Kapoleon    as    a    parvenu,    which  somewhat 
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irritated  the  French;  but  he  at  the  same  time 
relaxed  the  irksome  passport  regulations  to  ELsass- 
Lothringen,  and  at  the  dinner  table  is  reported  to 
have  declared,  with  much  emphasis,  that  even  if  he 
knew  a  neighbouring  power  were  meditating  war  .he 
would  not  take  the  responsibility  of  anticipating 
attack.  If  even  he  could  gain  an  additional 
month  of  peace 
he  would  take 
it,  believing  that 
the  advantages 
of  forestalling 
your  enemy  in 
the  present  con- 
dition of  Eui'ope 
would  not  be 
worth  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  month 
of  peace.  He 
would  prefer  to 
trust  in  Provi- 
dence, and  leave 
the  responsibility 
of  making  war 
to  be  taken  by 
the  other.  He 
is  entirely  of 
Lord  Derby's 
opinion, "  If  war 
must  come 
sooner  or  later, 
for  Heaven's 
sake  let  it  come 
later."  M.  Kibot 
and  General 
Caprivi  have 
both  made  pacific 
speeches,  and  so 
far  as  the  states- 
men are  con- 
cerned, peace 
seems  more 
secure  than  be- 
fore. 

The  French  ^®  contrast  between  the  calm  abroad 
and  Pi^sident  ^  France  is  very  curious. 

Caraot.  "What  do  you  think  of  the  Franco- 
Russian  Alliance  ? "  said  an  interviewer  to  Signor 
Crispi,  to  whom  the  Prime  Minister  sententiously 
replied,  "  *  Much  ado  about  nothing,'  mere  rhetoric 
and  champagne."  Herr  Berlepsch,  who  presided 
over  the  Labour  Congi^ess  in  Berlin,  has  also  declared 
his  satisfaction  with  the  prospects  of  peace.  Signor 
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Rudini  is  equally  confident  there  will  be  no  war. 
Only  in  France  there  is  commotion,  and  feverish 
hopes  of  an  early  realisation  of  their  aggressive 
designs.  So  incapable  are  some  Parisians  of  dis- 
playing the  calm  of  conscious  strength,  that  1,100 
men  had  to  be  arrested  in  the  streets  before 
Lohengrin   could    be    performed    at   the  Opera 

House.  They 
deemed  it  pat- 
riotic and  seemly 
to  avenge  Sedan 
by  hooting  the 
music  of  a  Ger- 
man composer. 
Russia  benefits 
because  her  new 
loan  has  been 
taken  up  in 
Paris.  It  was- 
also  issued  simul- 
taneously  in 
Berlin;  but  when 
France  awake& 
from  her  hal- 
lucination she  13 
not  likely  to  be 
more  tranquilly 
content  than  she 
has  been  hither^ 
to.  The  chief 
domestic  event 
in  France  last 
month  has  been 
military.  Presi- 
dent Camot  has- 
been  reviewing 
100,000  French 
troops  in  the 
Champagne 
country.  The 
French  soldiers 
marched  well,, 
and  the  Presi- 
dent declared 

that  "  the  army  has  once  more  shown  what  France 
may  expect  from  it";  and  the  country,  which  followed 
the  manoeuvres  with  "  passionate  interest,"  has  felt 
somewhat  reassured  by  reading  the  reports  of  the 
correspondents,  wliose  imaginations  were  evidently 
impressed  by  the  "  human  wall,  2,000  yards  front  and 
750  deep,"  which  was  drawn  up  upon  the  parade 
ground  at  Vitry.  President  Carnot  did  hLs  work 
well.    The  Bishop  of  Chalons  hailed  him  as  the 
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Pacifier  of  Consciences,"  in  allusion  to  the  under-  the  Times  that  he  never  yet  witnessed  so  unsatis- 
standing  with  Rome,  and  the  workmen  at  Rheims  factory  and  humiliating  a  display  as  that  presented 
saluted  him  as  the  first  worker  of  France.  He  made  by  the  Fii-st  Army  Corps.  This  is  no  fault  of  the 
half-a-dozen  speeches,  and  achieved  the  almost  im-  officers  or  of  the  men,  but  of  the  system,  which  he 
possible  task  of  sfitisfying  French  patriotic  fervour  declares  he  can  prove  has  utterly  broken  down  : — 
without  occasioning  any  alarm  abroad.  Our  cavalry  are  without  horses,  our  artillery  without 

guns  or  train,  our 
infantry  battalions 
are,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, becoming 
worse  every  year. 
The  militia  is  a 
patent  and  recog- 
nised fraud,  while 
the  yeomanry  has 
ceased  to  exist  as  a 
military  force. 


Military 

The 

Condition  manceu- 

BHtTsh  vreshave 

Army,  been  the 
order  of  the  day. 
In  Germany,  in 
Thuringia,  60,000 
soldiers  were  in 
the  field,  and  it 
was  noticed  ths^t 
although  the  firing 
was  incessant,  the 
atmosphere  re- 
mained perfectly 
clear.  In  the  next 
war,  thanks  to 
smokeless  powder, 
there  will  be  no 
more  smoke  than 
there  was  at  the 
battle  of  Hastings. 
England  also  has 
been  having  her 
mancEuvres  in 
South  -  Eastern 
Hants.  General 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood 
-was  in  command, 
^and  although  the 
officers  were 
zealous  and  the 
men  obedient,  the 
reports  from  day 
to  day  do  not  tend 
to  reassure  the 
country  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  its 
second  line  of  de- 
fence. The  pro- 
portion of  men  who  fell  out  in  the  march  was  exces- 
sive, and  it  was  asserted  that  if  the  majority  of  the 
troops  had  been  in  heavy  marching  order  they  would 
never  have  reached  the  rendezvous  at  all.  Mr.  Arnold 
Forster,  whose  admirable  "  Citizen  Reader  "  should  be 
a  text-book  in  every  school,  and  who  rendered 
yeoman  service  to  the  country  by  the  alarm  which 
he  raised  seven  years  ago  about  the  navy,  declares  in 


SIR  BVBLYN  WOOD.  V.C. 
{From  a  photograph  6y  Messrs.  Frad' lie  and  I'ounj.) 


So  that,  it  seems, 
we  spend  nearly 
£20,000,000  a 
year  upon  a  force 
which  is  a  worse 
than  useless  sham ! 
If  so,  how  would 
it  do  to  cut  down 
the  Army  esti- 
mates by  one  half, 
and  spend  the  ten 
millions  rescued 
from  waste  in  sup- 
plying  every 
crowded  Babylon 
in  the  land  with 
sufficient  open 
spaces  and  play- 
grounds to  give 
our  citizens  a 
chance  of  grow- 
ing up  healthy 
enough  to  serve 
as  soldiers  when 
we  develop  a  War 
Office  capable  of 
organising  an 
army  ? 


The  news  from  China  grows  more  an«l  more 
^fn  CWna.'^  disquieting.  At  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber the  riotous  anti-foieign  movement, 
which  had  cost  so  many  valuable  lives  at  Wuhu  and 
other  towns  in  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  Valley,  burst  out 
afresh  at  Ichang,  a  thousand  miles  up  the  great 
river,  beyond  which  steamers  do  not  ply.  All  the 
property  of  the  English  and  foreign  merchants  has 
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been  destroyed  by  an  organised  outbreak  of  Hunan 
soldiers.    The  telegrams  seem  to  point  to  a  probable 


From  Judj/,  [September  2, 1891. 

UNMANAGEABLE. 

"Can't  muiage him,  eh?  Then  you'd  better  tie  him  up  or  muzzle 
him,  or  we'll  know  the  reaaon  why." 

general  rising  along  the  Yang-tse,  directed  impartially 
against   all   foreigners,  but  specially  against  the 


missionaries.  How  serious  this  may  become  a  glance 
at  the  accompanying  map  will  show.  The  whole 
country  is  dotted  with  missionaries,  and  every  treaty 
port  contains  some  merchants.  If  the  thousand 
miles  of  valley  blaze  up  in  fanatical  savagery,  the 
Emperor  of  China  may  have  urgent  need  for  another 
Gordon  to  rescue  him  from  another  Taiping 
rebellion.  Rumours  assert  that  the  insurrectionary 
movement  is  fomented  by  the  Emperor  s  mother,  and 
that  Li  Hung  Chung  is  also  hoping  to  gain  an  advan- 
tage by  fishing  in  troubled  waters.  The  two  theories, 
apparently  conflicting,  that  the  anti-European  move- 
ment is  at  once  instigated  by  the  Government  and 
set  on  foot  by  a  party  which  only  uses  hostility  to 
foreigners  as  a  pretext  to  mask  its  designs  against 
the  dynasty,  may  be  reconciled  if  we  suppose  that  the 
Government  sees  some  advantage  in  secretly  favour- 
ing a  movement  which,  although  ultimately  aimed  at 
the  dynasty,  may,  in  the  meantime,  help  the  dynasty 
against  the  foreigner.  The  Chinese  are  adepts  in  the 
art  of  facing  both  ways,  and  it  may  be  that  in  the 
Yang-tse  vjilley  "the  spur,  insidiously  applied, 
provokes  the  caper  which  it  seems  to  chide."  It 
is  a  very  serious  business,  however.  Gunboats  are 
already  in  motion,  troops  are  being  despatched 
to  protect  life  and  property,  and  many  things 
are  more  improbable  than  the  temporary  estab- 
lishment of  a  European  naval  protectorate  of  the 
Chinese  treaty  ports  until  such  time  as  the  new 
Gordon,  whoever  he  may  be,  makes  the  Chinese. 
Emperor  once  more  master  in  his  own  house. 
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One  cunous  consequence  of  the  present 
The  Chinese  .    .  /?  .    .i.  ^ 

and  the  agitation  against  the  Jjjuropeans  is,  that 
Hissionaries.  Chinese  Government  itself  has  been 
compelled  to  vindicate  the  character  of  the  Christian 
missionaries.  The  anti-foreign  placards  accuse  the 
Christians  of  immorality,  dishonesty,  and  murder 
The  favourite  charge  is  that  women  are  procured  to 
abduct  children,  whose  eyes  and  intestines  are  taken 
out,  and  whose  heart  and  kidneys  are  cut  out.  This 
extraordinary  accusation,  which  implies  that  the 
devoted  missionai-ies  of  the  Cross  are  mere  variants 
upon  Jack  the  Ripper,  has  had  one  good  result.  It 
has  elicited  from  the  Tsung-li-Yamen  a  direct 
declaration,  embodied  in  the  official  memorial  to  the 
Emperor,  that  the  missionaries  are  an  element  of 
^ood  in  the  land  and  not  of  evil.  This  is  the  formal 
£nding  of  the  Imperial  Ministry,  who,  as  usualj  style 
themselves  "  the  memorialists  " : — 

The  memorialists  find  that  the  religion  of  the  great 
West  persuades  people  to  follow  the  paths  of  virtue.  It 
iias  been  propagated  in  all  the  western  oountiies  for 
many  years.  The  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  asylums  for 
infants  are  all  good  works.  Of  late  yean  in  all  the  places 
in  the  different  provinces  visited  by  calamities  there  were 
many  missionaries  who  contributed  large  sums  and 
helped  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  people.  Their 
love  to  do  good  and  their  generosity  in  giving  are  cer- 
tainly commendable. 

On  the  strength  of  this  memorial  the  Emperor 
issued  an  edict  which  favours  the  propagation  of  the 
■Christian  faith  more  than  any  previous  edict  that  has 
been  issued  from  the  Chinese  throne.  It  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Chinese  Government  may  be  able 
to  maintain  order.  No  policy  could  be  more  fatuous 
on  our  part  than  to  adopt  any  course  that  would 
i^eaken  its  authority  over  its  own  people. 

After  several  years  of  calm,  there  are 

•Centraijksia  ^^^^^^^^^"^  ^^^^  Russian  generals  on  the 
Central  Asiatic  frontier  are  beginning 
once  more  to  feel  their  feet.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  most  mischief  that  will  result  from  the  fic- 
tion of  the  Russo- French  eii^^ente  will  be  felt  on  the 
border  line  between  the  Caspian  and  Thibet.  The 
Tzar  may  be  as  pacific  as  he  pleases,  but  his  prancing 
ipro-consuls  in  Central  Asia  can  hardly  fail  to  feel  en- 
■couraged  to  play  tricks  by  the  exhilaration  of  the 
French  champagne.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  to 
•hear  of  Russian  exploring  parties  in  the  Pamir,  of 
the  Afghan  Ameer  having  decided  to  open  Afghan- 
istan to  free  commercial  intercourse  with  Russia, 
and  even  of  a  Russian  protectorate  of  Persia. 
Russia  and  Persia,  it  is  reported,  have  all 
but  agreed  to  a  commercial  aii-i^  diplomatic 
union,  by  virtue  of  which  other  Powerci  will 
be  shut  out  from  commercial  relations  with  Persia, 


and  that  Persia's  diplomatic  business  will  always  be 
discharged  by  the  Russian  Ambassadors.  The  story 
is  not  very  credible ;  but  of  course  Persia  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  in  Russia's  pocket  already,  and 
the  Tzar  may  button  up  his  pocket  at  any  time.  The 
exclusive  commercial  policy  of  Russia  will  have  the 
efiect  in  the  long  run  of  making  every  commercial 
nation  the  ally  of  England — the  only  Power  whose 
conquests  always  extend  the  area  of  neutral  trade. 

The  news  from  Southern  Russia  leaves  no 
^RiI^U.*  ^oubtas  to  the  appalling  nature  of  the 
catastrophe  which  has  befallen  the  un- 
fortunate Muscovite  peasantr}%  Owing  to  the  failure 
of  the  crops,  thirty-three  millions  of  Europeans  are  in 
actual  and  imminent  danger  of  perishing  outright 
from  starvation.  We  are  familiar  with  such  famines 
in  India.  It  is  the  first  time  in  our  memory 
that  a  European  nation  has  been  confronted  with 
so  terrible  a  menace.  The  region  which  is 
smitten  with  death  used  to  be  the  granary  of  Europe. 
The  Russian  Government  will  do,  and  is  doing,  its 
cumbrous  best,  but  millions  will  perish  before  the 
spring.  In  presence  of  so  colossal  a  calamity,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  London  will  set  the  civilised  world  an 
example  of  the  sympathy  of  human  brotherhood  by 
raising  a  substantial  relief  fund  for  the  perish- 
ing millions  of  Southern  Russia.  The  fund  itself 
will  not  save  the  doomed  myriads.  It  will  at  best 
only  snatch  a  few  thousands  from  the  grave.  But 
it  will  be  a  brotherly  thing  that  will  help  to  wipe 
out  the  bitter  memories  of  evil  times  when  mistaken 
policy  and  unscrupulous  intrigue  arrayed  against 
each  other  the  nations  whose  amity  is  the  in- 
dispensable condition  of  Asiatic  peace. 

The  Rouma-  ^  ^  *  portrait  of  the  Crown 

nlan      Prince  of  Roumania,  for  love  of  whom  Mile. 

Love  Story.  Yacaresco  has  nearly  broken  her  heart. 
Carmen  Sylva  nearly  lost  her  life  in  grieving  over 
the  hapless  lovers,  and  for  some  little  time  it  seemed 
as  if  the  correspondents  were  preparing  us  for  the 
abdication  of  the  King  of  Roumania.  "  The  course 
of  true  love  never  does  run  smooth,"  but  it  seems  as 
if  it  were  destined  to  play  the  very  mischief  with  the 
politics  of  Eastern  Europe.  Master  Cupid  has  sacri- 
ficed the  heir  to  the  Austrian  throne,  deposed  the 
King  and  exiled  the  Queen  of  Servia,  and  all  last  month 
it  seemed  as  if  he  might  bring  about  a  general  war  by 
vacating  the  throne  of  Roumania.  It  was  announced 
that  a  match  had  just  been  arranged  between  the 
little  boy  King  of  Servia  and  Princess  Helen  of 
Montenegro,  but  this  also  seems  to  have  been  marred 
by  the  untoward  fate  which  seems  to  preside  over  the 
marriages  of  the  Princes  of  the  East. 
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THE  CBOWN  PMNCE  OF  BOUMANIA. 

While  I'u  the  East  millions  are  star\'ing 
'^sjaln^  for  want  of  rain,  our  crops  are  spoiled  by 

an  incessant  downpour  which  has  made  a 
shower-bath  of  the  summer.  In  Spain  matters  have 
been  far  worse.  An  unprecedented  deluge  converted 
the  rivers  which  at  this  season  are  often  mere 


S.E.  SPAIS,  SHOWING  THE  DISTRICT  BUBHEBGED. 


rivulets  into  raging  torrents,  which  inuUv^ated 
the  valleys,  washed  away  the  railways,  made 
100,000  persons  homele-s,  and  drowned  outright 
nearly  a  thousand  persons  in  Consuegra  alone.  The 
devastation  caused  by  the  floods  in  the  valley  of  the 
Armaquillo,  where  the  mud-walled  houses  dissolved 
like  sugar  in  the  twenty  feet  of  water  beneath  which 
they  were  submerged,  ctruck  horror  into  the  heart  of 
the  Spanish  nation,  which  made  itself  felt  as  far  as  New 
York.  But  the  destruction  of  life  and  property  in 
Spain  is  but  a  fleabite  compared  with  the  silent  hoiTor 
of  the  Kussian  famine.  We  are  such  creatures  of 
the  senses  that  the  sensational  drowning  of  a  liand- 
ful  of  men  in  dramatic  circumstances  affects  us  more 
than  the  wasting  away  of  millions  in  the  agonies  of 
starvation.  . 

The  Suicidd  triumph  of  the  Constitutional  party 
of       in  Chili  is  now  complete.    All  armed  re- 

Balmaceda.  sistanoe  ceased  with  the  occupation  of 
Valparaiso,  and  the  last  finishing  touch  was  given  to 
the  successs  of  the  Congressionalists  by  the  suicide, 
of  the  late  President  Balmaceda.  It  would,  no  doubt,, 
have  been  better  if  he  had  been  taken,  tried,  and 
hanged ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  the  Charles  Stuarts^ 
make  a  judicially  appropriate  ending.  Balmaceda's- 
suicide  simplified  matters,  and  Chili,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  now  settle  down  into  peace  and  quiet. 

The  German  Germans,  last  month,  had  another  un- 
Reverse  in  pleasant  experience  of  the  colonial  troubles. 
Africa,  ^^j^  which  we  are  so  familiar.  Their 
section  of  East  Africa  seems  to  be  in  a  ferment. 
An  insurrection  is  said  to  have  broken  out  among  the 
Wadigos,  who  have  the  usual  human,  ignorant 
impatience,  and  who  reply  by  riots  to  the  edict  taxing, 
palm  kernels.  The  Arabs  on  the  coast  are  restless,, 
and  the  situation  is  critical.  All  this  reads  ugly, 
following  as  it  does  hard  on  the  heels  of  the- 
news  of  the  destruction  of  Lieutenant  Zalewski\s 
expedition  in  the  Wahehe  country.  Lieut.  Zalewski 
started  for  Kilwa  on  June  22nd,  and  marched  inland 
north  of  the  Rufiji  to  Mpapwa.  The  Wahehe  Chief 
Taramakeng  robbed  thu-ty  of  the  members  ■  Qf^ie 
expedition  at  the  last-named  place,  whereupon  Lieut. 
Zalewski  bombarded  and  stormed  his  fortress  and 
then  began  a  punitive  march  into  the  Wahehe  country. 
He  had  with  him  five  German  ofBcers,  seven  non-com- 
missioned officers,  two  cannon,  two  Maxim  guns,  and 
350  native  troops.  The  expedition  was  very  carefully 
equipped,  armed  with  Mauser  rifles,  and  the  blacks  were- 
the  best  fighting  material  procurable.  But  on  August 
17th,  as  they  were  forcing  their  way  through  the- 
bush  at  a  place  called  Ihela,  south  of  the  Ruhaha. 
river,  they  were  attacked  in  force  by  the  Wahehes,. 
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who  are  of  the  race  of  Zulus,  and  who  have  guns  and 
ammunition  from  the  Portuguese.  After  a  brief  but 
hopeless  resistance,  Lieut.  Zalewski,  with  five  officers 
and  five  non-commissioned  officers,  were  killed,  his 


cannon  and  Maxims  captured,  and  three  hundred  of 
his  men  were  speared  or  shot.  On  September  the 
18th,  two  officers,  two  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
•sixty-five  men,  the  sole  survivors  of  the  ill-fated 
expedition,  arrived  at  Bagamoyo. 
Two  Little  "^^^  Pope  has  received  the  first  contingent 
Sermons  by  of  20,000  working  men  who,  under  the 
the  Pope,  leadership  of  Cardinal  Langenieux,  M. 
Harmel,  and  theComtedeMun,  have  enjoyed  a  pleasure 
trip  to  Rome  with  the  comforting  adjuncts  of  a  quasi- 
religious  pilgrimage.  To  them  he  addressed  a  good 
little  sermon,  in  which  he  exhorted  them  to  be 
-diligent  and  docile,  and  to  avoid  perverse  men, 
-especially  when,  as  Socialists,  they  try  to  ovei-throw 
social  order.  "On  your  return  to  your  beautifiJ 
<;ountry,  say  that  the  heart  of  the  Pope  is  ever 
with  the  heavy-laden  and  the  suffering."  The  Comte 
•de  Mun  saluted  "  the  great  workman,  Leo  XIII.";  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government  will  take  due 
note  of  the  Pope*s  declamtion  that  "  it  is  impei'ative 
to  act  in  all  directions  without  losing  precious  time 
in  barren  discussions."  Besides  thus  preaching  to  the 
French  workmen,  the  Pope  has  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  German  and  Austrian  bishops,  in  which  he  lifts  up 
his  voice  on  high  and  denounces  duelling.  Both  divine 
.and'human  laws  forbid  *^  that  a  man  should  be  wounded 
or  killed,  except  when  the  interest  of  all  is  concerned, 
or  it  is  done  in  necessary  defence."  "  The  savage 
Kjustom  of  duelling,"  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  survive  the 
Pontifical  anathema,  which  is  but  a  renewal  of  the 
testimony  which  the  Church  has  consistently  borne  for 
many  centuries  against  this  odd  survival  of  the  old 
^arbaiic  custom  of  trial  by  ordeal  of  battle. 

While  the  Pope  is  preaching,  the  v  ork- 
■nen\?Work  ^®  acting ;  and  in  this  country, 

at  least,  they  seem  likely  to  do  more  for 
themselves  than  any  number  of  Papal  Encyclicals 


can  do  for  them.  At  the  Trade  Union  Congress  at 
Newcastle,  over  which  Mr.  Burt  presided — filling  the 
chair  in  a  fashion  which  extorted  the  enthusiastic 
encomiums  of  his  opponents — a  resolution  was  passed 
urging  the  united  tmdes  of  the  country  to  seize  every 
opportunity  to  select,  nominate,  and  return  labour  re- 
presentatives, "independent  of  party  politics."  The  last 
phnise  was  added  as  an  amendment  by  258  votes  to 
208.  Its  significance  has  been  emphasized  by  Mr. 
Tillet's  acceptance  of  an  invitation  to  contest  one  of 
the  Bradford  seats  in  opposition  to  both  Liberals  and 


ME.  THOMAS  BUKT,  M.F. 
(From  a  photojraph  by  t  radellc  and  Young.) 


Conservatives.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this 
attempt  to  form  a  strong  and  vigorous  Labour  party 
will  succeed.  What  seems  more  certain  is  that  the 
hope  of  holding  together  the  old  and  the  new 
Unionists  in  one  Congress  is  diminishing.  The 
Eight  Hours  Legal  Day  men  outnumbered  the  men 
of  the  old  school,  and  a  split  on  the  question  of  the 
reconstitution  of  the  Congress  seems  not  unlikely. 

In  home  politics  little  has  been  doing. 
Pontics  Lord  Salisbury  nearly  three  weeks 

to  discover  that  Sir  James  Fergusson, 
who  has  been  his  Under  Secretary  at  the  Foreign 
Office  since  1886,  had  the  best  claim  to  be  put  in  Mr. 
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Raikes's  post.    The  new  Postmajster-General  has  the 
business  to  learn,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  net 
result  of  the  change  will  be  that  the  whole  subject  of 
penny  postage  throughout  the  English-speaking  world, 
and  halfpenny  postage  for  all  periodical  publications 
in  Great  Britain,  will  be  held  over  until  the  next 
Administration.    Sir  James  Fergusson's  re-election 
was  hotly  opposed  by  the  Liberals  of  North-East 
Manchester,  who  were  for  the  third  time  represented 
by  Mr.  C.  P.  Scott,  of  the  Manchester  Guardian. 
Mr.  Scott  is,  like  his  paper,  solid,  reliable,  and  well- 
informed,    but    a    trifle    slow    and  somewhat 
woolly    in  the   texture    of   his   thought.  Note 


SIE  JAMES  PBBGUS30N. 
Pottmatter-Qeneral. 
(Fhwn  a  p/utygraph  by  RuueU  and  Son,) 


in  this  connection  that  the  Tynemouth  Liberals 
have  selected  as  their  candidate  Mr.  James  Annand,  of 
the  Newcastle  Leader^  who  for  twenty  yeara  past  has, 
as  a  journalist,  instructed  in  politics  those  who  are 
now  asking  him  to  represent  them  in  Parliament. 
Before  the  twentieth  century  arrives  it  will  be  as 
much  a  matter  of  course  for  every  great  newspaper  to 
have  a  representative  in  Parliament  as  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  it  was  for  the  eldest  son  of 
a  great  noble  to  occupy  the  family  seat  for  the 
rotten  borough  which  formed  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  patrimonial  inheritance. 

Last  month  the  newspapers  had  it  all 
villages  *  ^^'^  ^^Yy  ^^^7  new  topics 

for  discussion  were  the  Dailt/  Chronicle's 
Mahatmas  and  the  Dailf/  Xews'  series  of  letters  on 
"  Life  in  the  Villages."  The  latter  attracted  wide- 
spread attention,  and  formed  the  staple  topic  for  the 
three  political  speeches  of  September.  Mr.  Morley, 
at  Cambridge,  spoke  with  much  feeling  and  force  upon 
the  necessity  of  doing  something  to  vivify  the  dull 


torpor  of   bucolic  existence;    Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  dealt  with  the  same  subject  from  his  own  stand- 
point in  the  West  countiy ;  and  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  as  his- 
manner  is,  included  it  among  the  other  ingredients  of 
his  omnium-gatherumy  rollicking  discourse  in  Lanca- 
shire.   As  yet  the  other  newspapers  in,  London  at 
least,  refuse  to  discuss  the  question,  for  the  trumpery 
reason  that  it  was  started  by  one  of  themselves.  The 
usages  of  the  London  press  in  these  matters  are  quite 
idiotic.    While  the  politicians  are  discussing  matters, 
could  not  the  various  religious  bodies,  established  and 
non-established,  agree  to  unite  forces  in  order  to 
establish  a  council  in  every  parish  for  the  purpose  of 
working  together  to  mend  matters?    A  competent 
public-spiiited  parish  council,  which  had  cast  out  the 
twin  devils  of  clerical  intolerance  and  dissenting 
jealousy,  might  do  a  great  deal  to  secure  the  removal 
of  the  deadly  dulness  which  broods  over  evening 
in  the  village.    It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  this 
is  but  a  vain  dream.    The  Chiurch  of  God  has  so  far 
forgotten  its  Maker  that  the  work  will  have  to  be 
taken  in  hand  by  politicians.     The  promised  parish 
council  will  come  by  the  law,  not  by  the  gospel. 

In  Ireland  also  the  only  event  of  import- 

The      aQce  has  been  journalistic.     Younsr  Mr. 
"Freeman's  ^         v    •      -j  ^    i.  , 

Journal."   lawyer  Gray — he  is  said  to  be  only  one- 

and-twenty — has  succeeded  at  last  in 
making  up  his  mind  on  the  vexed  question  of  Mr. 
Parnell.  As  a  consequence,  the  Freeman's  Journal 
has  now  ceased  to  advocate  the  claims  of  the  fallen 
chief,  and  Mr.  ParnelFs  caricaturists  in  United 
Ireland  exhaust  their  bitterness  in  caricaturing  Mr. 
Gray  as  if  he  were  an  infant  of  twelve  months.  Con- 
sidering that  Mr.  Parnell  fought  and  won  the  battle 
of  the  Land  League  largely  by  utilising  the  zeal  and 
energy  of  young  men,  this  kind  of  satire  is  very 
harmless.  Even  now  the  only  gleam  of  hope  that 
has  relieved  the  gloom  of  the  Parnellite  horizon 
has  come  from  the  attempt— the  gallant  but  futile- 
attempt — of  Mr.  John  O'Leary  to  constitute  a 
Young  Ireland  League,  which,  to  judge  by 
the  speeches  at  the  preliminary  convention,  is. 
to  be  mainly  directed  against  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  leaders  of  the  Irish  Home  Bulers  have  thrown 
away  the  scabbard  and  have  now  proclaimed  their 
determination  to  do  their  best  to  drive  eveiy  Par- 
nellite out  of  Parliament.  They  announced  at  the 
mid-monthly  meeting  of  the  National  Federation  that 
they  have  formally  espoused  the  cause  of  the  evicted 
tenants,  and  that  a  convention  is  to  be  held  in  every 
county  to  raise  funds  for  the  evicted  and  to  prepare» 
for  the  General  Election.  They  are  further  to  appeal 
to  Irishmen  all  round  the  world  for  help — which  they 
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may  get  on  one  condition,  and  on  one  condition  only. 
American  money  will  flow  again  the  day  after  the 
Irish  are  re-united,  that  is  to  say,  after  Mr.  Pamell 


MB.  DWYEB  OBAY. 
iFrom  a  photograph  by  Falk,  Melbourne.) 


disappears.  He  has  been  the  Balmaceda  of  Home 
Rule ;  and,  although  no  one  would  suggest  suicide, 
his  resignation  is  the  only  service  he  can  now  render 
to  his  country. 

Librarianism,  if  we  may  coin  a  word,  is 
Librarians  being    naturalised    amongst    us.  In 

America  the  art  and  science  of  librarian- 
ism is  much  more  studied  than  it  is  here.  But 
the  meeting  of  the  Librarians*  Association  at  Notting- 
ham in  September  shows  that  we  are  getting  on. 
America  leads  the  world,  England  follows,  the 
Continent  lags  behind.  One  difficulty  is  that  we  have 
too  many  books.  As  Robert  Hall  said  of  Dr  Kippis, 
"  he  has  put  so  many  books  on  the  top  of  his  head  he 
has  crushed  out  his  brains,"  so  the  enormous  mass 
of  volumes  which  lumber  the  shelves  of  the  Old 
World  libraries  render  it  impossible  for  the 
librarian  really  to  master  his  task.  When  libraries 
are  smaller,  librarians  have  a  chance.  In  time  it  will 
be  recognised  that  the  librarian  is  the  soul,  or  the 
grey  matter,  of  the  brain  of  a  library,  and  that  it  is 


little  use  for  Mr.  Carnegie  or  other  benefactors  to 
dump  truck  loads  of  books  in  a  town  unless  they  also 
supply  a  luminous  and  instructed  custodian  to  lend 
them  out.  So  obvious  has  this  become,  that  we  may 
confidently  expect  Mr.  Carnegie,  the  millionaire^ 
whose  hobby  is  libraries,  to  be  casting  about  to  dis- 
cover how  best  he  can  use  his  money  in  increasing 
the  output  of  thoroughly  competent  librarians,  who 
will  be  the  beneficed  clergy  of  the  new  Church  of 
General  Reading  which  is  growing  up  amongst  us. 
The  work  of  establishing  new  Free  Libraries 
is  being  steadily  pushed  forward,  and  I  am  glad  to 


MB.  THOMAS  GBEENWOOD. 
(Fhmt  a  photograph  by  Maull  and  Fox.) 


welcome  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Greenwood's  ad- 
mirable Plea  for  Free  Libraries.  If  any  man  or 
woman  anywhere  in  the  British  Isles  wants  a  Free 
Library  established  within  easy  reach  of  his  door, 
and  does  not  know  exactly  how  to  go  about  the  get- 
ting of  it,  let  him  order  Mr.  Greenwood's  book,  and  if 
he  wants  any  further  information  or  counsel,  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Greenwood  will  bring  him  the  best  advice  by 
return  of  post. 

In  the  work  of  vivifying  the  villages,  the 
^Vltogfw?'*  iiistitution  of  Free  Libraries  will  neces- 
sarily have  a  leading  place.  The  Free 
Library  macliinery,  as  it  exists  at  present,  will  not 
work  in  the  rui-al  districts.  What  is  wanted  is  the 
power  for  the  County  Council  to  establish  a  good  free 
central  library  in  every  county,  with  reading-rooms 
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in  every  village  :  the  books  to  be  left  at  local  points 
of  call  every  week.  The  Sunday-school  Library,  which 
was  the  pioneer  of  the  Free  Library,  was  opened  only 
once  in  seven  days,  and  it  would  be  enough  at  first 
if  the  householders  in  the  counties  could  get  these 
books  from  the  weekly  parcel.  About  reading-rooms 
there  should  be  no  difficulty ;  every  schoolroom 
ought  to  be  available  for  the  purpose.  The 
Daily  News  published  the  following  suggestion  from 
Interested  "  :— 

la  it  not  possible  to  esta>>li8h  a  society,  either 
in  London  or  elsewhere,  whose  object  would  be  the 
founding  of  libraries,  and  supplying  them  free  with  the 
best  literature  and  periodicals  ?  Undoubtedly,  if  such  a 
society  were  started,  it  would,  upon  becoming  known,  be 
flooded  with  old  monthlies,  newspapers,  etc.  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  people 
who  would  gladly  subscribe  annually  to  the  formation  of 
such  a  fund  if  they  could  but  know  the  pressing  need  of 
such  a  society  felt  by  **  our  villages." 
I  doubt  as  to  the  "  hundreds  of  people  who  would 
gladly  subscribe" ;  but  if  there  are  even  a  few  scores,  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  them  with  a  view  to 
practical  action  in  this  matter. 

There  is  a  new  hope  dawning  on  the 
world  in  these  latter  days,  and  that  is  a 

Millionaires. 

nascent  faith  in  the  feasibility  of  the 
conversion  of  millionaires.  Mr.  Khodes  may  be 
regarded  as  the  first  wealthy  man  to  demonstrate  in 
his  own  person  that  wealth  is  not  incompatible 
with  imagination.  Mr.  Carnegie  followed  suit  by 
not  only  preaching  but  practising  his  gospel  of  wealth. 
Mr.  Rockafeller,  by  his  promise  to  endow  a  splendid 
university  in  Chicago,  keeps  the  ball  rolling ;  and  now 
Baron  Hirsch  rolls  in  his  millions  to  encourage  the 
expectations  of  those  who  regard  millionaires  as  but 
the  purse-bearers  of  God  Almighty's  bounty.  Baron 
Hirsch's  limited  liability  company  for  the  trans- 
portation of  Russian  Jews  has  a  capital  of 
£2,000,000,  of  which  he  subscribes  £1,99 9,900  himself. 
The  first  Hirsch  Colony  has  been  established  in  New 
Jersey.  250  f amiliesare  to  be  established  on  5, 1 00  acres. 
Each  family  must  have  £400  in  cash,  and  will  live  in 
a  detached  house,  of  from  four  to  six  rooms,  built  on  a 
fifteen  acres  holding,  50  yards  back  from  the  road  with 
lawn  in  front.  As  the  schoolhouse  is  three  miles  off,  a 
conveyance  is  engaged  to  take  the  children  both  ways. 
With  this  example  before  us,  who  knows  but  that 
some  fine  day  we  shall  hear  that  the  Rothschilds, 
looking  down  from  the  heights  of  the  new  Mount 
Zion  on  which  they  have  reared  their  palaces  over 
the  Aylesbury  plain,  may  decide  to  set  aside  a  million 
or  two  to  make  the  lot  of  the  labourer  in  central 
England  a  little  brighter  and  more  radiant  with 
hope  than  it  is  to-day  ?  Beneficial  as  this  might  be 
for  the  labourer,  it  would  be  far  more  blessed  to  the 


THE  HODEBN  MOSES. 
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millionaires,  who  must  feel  at  times  bored  to  death  as 
they  reflect  that  they  are  becoming  little  more  than 
the  keepers  of  the  keys  of  the  safes  where  their 
securities  lie. 

Wanted  a  *^6re  be  any  millionaires  unattached 
Millionaire  In  who  have  within  them  something  of  the 
soul  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  there  is  a  great> 
opportunity  before  them  in  British  East  Africa.  Sir 
W.  Harcourt,  last  session,  burked  the  Ministerial  pro- 
posal to  guarantee  the  construction  of  a  railway  from 
the  Zanzibar  coast  to  the  great  inland  sea  of  Victoria 
Nyanza.  The  result  is  that  our  East  African  Com- 
pany is  on  the  verge  of  a  catastrophe  which,  a 
millionaire  could  avert  with  a  stroke  of  his  pen.  To 
paint  red  the  map  of  Afiica  noi-th  of  the  Germaxn 
region  of  influence,  it  is  necessaiy  to  use  a  paint  brusb. 
of  steam  engines.  Such  paint  brushes  are  costly, 
bub  effectual.  The  Government  believed  the  invest- 
ment waii  good  from  an  Imperial  point  of  view.  Tlio 
collapse  consequent  upon  the  failure  to  construct  tlio 
railway  will  undoubtedly  be  disastrous.    Here  then  is 
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the  very  providential  opening  for  a  millionaire  who 
has  a  eoul  above  his  millions.  Why  should  it  be 
impossible  ?  Thousands  of  their  relations,  poor  men, 
have  given  their  lives  to  build  up  the  Imperial  fabric. 
Is  it  so  great  a  sacrifice  that  a  few  rich  men  should 
give  their  substance  ? 

Mr.  Bhodes,  who  has  last  month  visited 
^JJJ^^  Natal,  is  studying  the  question  of  the 

Franchise.  Neict  session  the  Cape  Parlia- 
ment will  be  engrossed  with  this  burning  question, 
What  is  to  be  done  with  the  black  electorate  ?  The 
movement  in  favour  of  one  man  one  vote  does  not 
prevail  in  South  Africa.  There  the  tendency  is  the 
other  way.  Like  the  Melbourne  farmers,  who  carried 
the  other  day  a  resolution  in  favour  of  giving  an 
elector  one  vote  for  manhood  and  another  for  property, 
if  he  has  any,  Mr.  Hofmeyer  would  give  his  Dutch 
supporters  a  multiple  vote — education  and  land- 
owning being  regarded  as  affording  a  fair 
claim  for  extra  votes.  As  a  rule,  educated  and  land- 
owning classes  have  succeeded  in  getting  their  own 
way,  vote  or  no  vote.  The  instinct  of  democracy 
is  in  favour  of  making  all  men  and  women  equal  at 
the  polling  booth,  leaving  those  who  have  most  land, 
or  wealth,  or  culture,  a  free  field  to  influence  the 
electorate  by  any  legitimate  means.  In  the  Southern 
States  the  chief  result  of  enfranchising  the  negro  has 
been  to  increase  the  voting  power  of  his  old  master  in 
Congress — the  last  result  the  stalwart  Kepublicans 
contemplated  when  they  enfranchised  him. 

The  shearing  agreement  arrived  at  by  the 
Australasia,  shearers  and  squatters  of   Sydney  has 

been  accepted  by  the  imiomsts  of  Victoria 
and  Queensland.  The  difficulty  is  therefore  at  an 
end.  According  to  the  satirist  of  the  Sydney  Bulletin 
the  victory  has  been  altogether  on  the  side  of  the 
squatters ;  but  impartial  justice  would  hardly  admit 
this  cartoon  as  evidence  as  to  the  result.  Sir  Samuel 
Oriffiths  has  brought  forth  a  Bill  dividing  Queensland 
into  three  Home-Ruled  provinces,  North,  South,  and 
Central,  which  are,  however,  to  have  power  to  levy 
their  own  customs  duties,  subject  to  the  proviso  that 
the  natural  products  of  the  three  provinces  are  to  be 
free  from  import  duties  when  carried  from  one 
province  to  the  other.  Marriage  and  the  Cri- 
minal Law,  and  many  other  matters,  are  reserved 
for  "  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Provinces." 
The  Victorian  Parliament  has  passed  the  Fe- 
deration Bill,  with  the  omission  of  the  clause 
permitting  the  Senate  to  make  alterations  in  Money 
Bills.  The  New  Zealand  Senate  has  rejected  the 
Bill  permitting  women  to  be  both  electors  and 
elected,  and  Sir  George  Grey,  in  reply,  suggests  a 


Legislative  Chamber  composed  entirely  of  women  to 
replace  the  Upper  House. 

The  question  of  the  position  of  women  has 

^wSaen?         ^  discussed  last  month  in 

the  papers,  owing  to  the  re-affirmation  by 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  of  the  Comtist  heresy  about 
the  status  of  the  sex.  It  is  somewhat  quaint  to  hear 
men  discussing  what  a  woman  should  do  or  not  do, 
as  if  it  lay  with  them  to  decide.  If  they  were  but  to 
be  condemned  one  week  in  the  year  to  hear  women 
discuss  in  the  same  way  what  men  should  or  should 
not  do,  they  would  be  cured  of  their  folly.  In  this 
connection  note,  as  an  illustration  of  the  close  tie  that 
unites  political,  economical,  social,  and  moral  questions, 
the  following  suggestive  little  paragraph : — 

One  result  of  the  pax  Britannica  has  been  to  raise  the 
market  prica  of  a  wife  to  the  average  Brahmin  and  Raj- 
poot cultivator  in  the  Punjab.  At  the  time  of  tbe 
annexation  of  the  Punjab  a  wife  could  be  purchased  for 
from  20  to  40  rupees ;  the  quotations  vary  at  present 
from  60  to  300  rupees.  The  decrease  of  infanticide  in 
the  Punjab  is  said,  indeed,  to  be  largely  due  to  this  en- 
hancement in  the  prospective  value  of  female  infants. 
General  Booth,  after  a  very  successful 

TrtuR^iua         ^  South  Africa,  where  he  seems  to 
Tour.     have  seen  every  one,  from  Mr.  Rhodes 
downwards,  has  swept  in  triumph  through  Tasmania, 
Victoria,  and  New  South  Wales.    Everywhere  he  has 
been  received  by  everybody  who  was  anybody,  and 
by  the  great  mass  of  those  who  are  nobodies,  a.^  if  he 
were — what  he  really  is — one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  great  men  of  our  time.    Self-denial  Week, 
which  began  September  27th,  will  realise,  it  is  hoped, 
the  sum  of  £50,000.    In  1889  it  produced  £20,000  ; 
in  1890,  £30,000.    Negotiations  are  in  progress  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  vacant  piece  of  land  on  the 
Embankment  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  great 
"  Central  Citadel."   The  disturbances  at  Eastbourne 
continue  to  disgrace  that  watering-place.    If  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  or  his  agents  do  not  yet  realise 
the  fact  that  the  only  way  out  of  such  an  impasse  as 
that  in  which  they  find  themselves  is  by  peremptorily 
crushing  the  rowdyism  that  is  making  their  town  a 
byword  in  the  land,  it  is  about  time  they  learnt  their 
lesson.    It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  to  keep  up 
riots  indefinitely  when  rioters  have  only  to  riot  in 
order  to  be  supplied  with  free  drink  all  Sunday ; 
but  decent  respectable  people  have  a  right  to  object 
to  such  attempts  to  cast  out  the  very  small  devil  of 
a  Sunday  band  by  calling  up  the  great  drunken  devil 
of  riot  and  savagery  into  whose  keeping  Eastbourne 
seems  to  have  been  delivered  all  this  autumn.  The 
Chinaman  who  burnt  down  his  house  to  roast  his  pig 
seems  to  have  been  taken  as  a  model  by  the  author!- 
ties  of  Eastbourne. 
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General  ^^'^^ral  BoulaDger  took  Lis  life  at 
Bauianffer's  Brussels,  on  September  30th,  by  shooting 
himself  on  the  grave  of  Madame  de  Bonne- 
main,  the  mistress  for  whose  sake  he  sacrificed  his 
chance  of  the  Presidency  of  the  BepubKc.  The 
tragic  end  recalls  the  fate  of  the  Crown  Prince 
Rudolph,  and  will  excite  a  certain  sympathy  for 
**lebrav' General" 
which  nothing  in 
his  life  has  hither 
to  been  able  to 
<x>mmand.  Suicide 
is  gaining  in 
popularity,  yet,  if 
the  creed  of  the 
Theosophists  ho 
true,  suicide  is  sur- 
rounded with  ter- 
rors at  least  equal 
to  those  of  Dante's 
hell.  There  is  a 
simply  awful  story 
now  nmning  in 
the  pages  of  L*Ini 
iiation,  a  French 
monthly  devoted 
to  the  occult 
sciences,  which 
makes  it  impos- 
sible to  contem- 
plate General 
Boulanger*s  fate 
without  horror.  It 
is  entitled  "  La 
Vie  d'un  Mort," 
and  goes  to  prove 
that  the  new 
science  of  occul- 
tism bids  fair  to 
rehabilitate  the 
ghastly  vision  of 
the  under  world. 
General  Boulan- 
ger  was  a  man 
whom  I  knew 
fairly  well.  He  was  always  pleasant  and  affitble, 
but  he  had  not  in  him  tlie  stuff  of  which  Dic- 
tators are  made.  But  for  Madame  de  lk)nnemaiu 
he  might  have  realised  his  ambition,  and  it  must  at 
least  be  reckoned  to  his  credit  that  bis  devotion  to  her 
stood  the  strain  of  a  wrecked 


The  Copnip-  publican,  both  at  homeand  in  America, 
lion  in  is  the  source  of  much  corruption  of  our 
Canada,  politics,  but  that  there  is  other  corrup- 
tion the  painful  revelations  in  Canada  remind  us 
only  too  loudly.  Without  going  into  the  details  of 
this  infamy,  it  is  more  comforting  to  note  the  state- 
ment made  by  a  member  of  the  Canadian  House  of 

Commons  in  the 
Times  as  to  the 
Nemesis  tliat  has 
overtaken  the 
guilty: — 

That  is  very  natis- 
fBtbory^  and  a  fact 
of  good  onMn  f  of 
iho  fmiM  of  tfie 
Domfnloii.  TIioso 
reoent  events  which 
have  given  to  this 
coont^  so  unhappy 
a  prominence  have 
brought  with  them 
prompt  and  rigid  in- 
vestigation, and 
suift  ami  severe 
retribution.  A  Mini- 
ster of  the  Crown, 
who  has  tor  years 
ooomaied  aMtfon 
in  ^0  t>Mo^ 
second  onlv  to  that 
of  Sir  John  Mao- 
dorrnld,  has  been 
compelled  to  resign 
office  and  eniolii- 
ment,  and  is  now 
awaiting  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Com- 
mittee lK'for(^  whom 
he  lias  been  trie<l. 
The  other  member 
who  was  implicated 
has  not  only  le- 
signed  his  seat,  but 
hiM  fled  the  oountfy 
to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  appearing  ait 
the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to 
answer  for  his  con- 
duct. Every  official, 
fr(^m  the  highest  to 
IIh'  l<»west,  against 
whom  any  cliarge 
of  malfeasance  has  been  established,  has  been  proTiiptly 
susi)eMded,  and,  in  most  cases,  dismissal  has  followed 
upon  susper  s' on.  No  desire  has  been  shown,  nor 
attempt  made,  by  the  paily  in  power,  or  their  leaders 
in  otlice,  to  avoid  inquiry  or  to  stifle  its  results.  Every 
charge  made  has  been  investigated,  or  is  in  progress  of 
faivesftiflation>  and  the  result  of  eraq^.l^qprnf  ^  ham 
to  ite  legitiiiiate  oondiisioiL  * 
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DIARY  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Aug.  31.  Baron  Mohrenheim,  Russian  Am- 
iuamdor  in  Franotr,  eotertaiiMKi  at  a  tiau- 
quet  at  Cauterets. 
Sept.  I.  Autumn  meeting  of  thm  Associated 
Chambers  of  CommefoeatDubliuopeneJ, 
with  Col.  Hill.  M  P..  as  pre.ideut. 

Partridge  shooting  eommrnced. 

la  the  New  South  Wales  Legislative 
Assembly,  motion  in  favour  of  Protec- 
tive Import  Duties  neg«Uvfd  by  61  to  47. 

Tbe  21st  Auniversary  of  the  Batile  of 
Sedan  celebrattd  throughout  the  Qermau 
Bmpiie. 

Meeting  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at 
Dablin  ooncludifd.  Resolution  adopted 
•Anniog  tbe  expediency  of  practical 
arrangements  being  devised  to  secure  a 
closer  commercial  union  between  the 
Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies  and 
Dependencies. 
Meetmg  of  Prince  Albert  of  Prussia  and 
Prince  Bismarclc. 
8.  The  Kmperor  William  and  his  suite  arrived 
at  Horn,  Lower  Austria,  tj  witness  man* 


MancBuvres  in  the  east  of  France  com- 


KiamU  Pacha  dismissed  from  the  post  of 
Grand  Vizier,  and  Djevad  P4cha,  Gover- 
nor of  OreUf,  appointed  his  saccestor. 

Farther  proteontioos  arising  out  of  tne 
Salvation  Army  disturbances  at  Ba>t- 
boume. 

Meeting  of  the  Bxecntlve  of  the  Welsh 
Union  of  the  National  Union  of  Conserva- 
tive AssoeiaUons  at  Swansea. 
A  torpedo  boat  and  an  armed  transport,  the 
last  armed  forces  that  remained  loyal  to 
Balmaoeda,  surrendered  at  Callao  to  the 
Chilian  Minister. 
4.  Bnootmter     between     Pamellltes  and 
McCarthyites  at  New  Tipperarv. 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Astociatlon 
of  Co'liery  Haoageri,  with  Mr.  Palmer  as 
President,   at'  Neweastle.  Resolution 
passed  against  the  hours  of  adult  la  bour 
being  fixed  by  Parliament. 
Hearing  of  tbe  charges  of  riot  arising  ou*; 
of  the  Salvation  Armv  Sunday  processions 
resumed,  and  all  the  defendants  com- 
mitted for  trial  at  the  next  Asiizes. 
The  New  Zealand  House  of  Representatives 
passed  Bill  conferring  on  women  the 
•ufTrage  and  the  right  to  be  elected  to 
Plarliament,  which  Bill  wa«  afterwards 
reiected  by  the  Upper  House, 
i.  M.  Baross.  the  Han0u>ian  Minister  of  Com- 
merce, received  Colonel  Rich,  the  English 
Railway  Inspector,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Harvey, 
in  charge  of  the  Indian  mails,  to  discuss 
with  them  the  propoted  new  route fo*-  the 
Indian  malls  via  Germany,  Austro-Uun- 


gary,  and  Salonica.1 
Che  Gn 


The  Greek  Minister  of  Finance  having  re- 
signed. M.  Delyannis.  the  Pri«e  Minis* er, 
taiies  the  Porttolio  of  that  department,  in 
addition  to  his  present  ofiice. 
A  Provisional  Government,  stated  to  hav<t 
been  formed  in  Chili.  The  Congressional 
armv  disbanded. 
The  Mayor  of  Bastboume  Usued  a  proclama- 
tion prohibiting  processions,  accompanied 
by  instrumental  music,  on  the  part  of  the 
Salvation  Army. 
Double  murder,  followed  by  the  snicl<9e  of 
the  murderer,  nuppos^d  tu  have  been  com- 
mitted at  Camden  Town. 

6.  Rossophlle  manifestation  at  Cherbourg. 

Local/«t«  in  honour  of  Russia  at  Ba^Cicre*. 

7.  Sir  Hector  Tangevin  resigned  from  the 

Canadian  Ministry. 
Loss  reported  of  the  barque  Fife,  from  Ham- 
burg ;  thirteen  of  the  crew  drowned. 
Kewfl  received  of  an  English  exptviitlon 
which  Ifft  New  Calabar  m  June  latt,  aud 
1  througn  Sukoto. 


8.  Austr*an  Manoeuvres  closed. 

Several  foreign  papers— French,  Oeiwan, 
and  English — Cs>ntiscated  by  the  police  at 
Vienna,  because  they  contained  extracts 
from  a  certain  pamphlet  on  the  dtath  of 
the  late  Crown  Pr  nce  Rudolph. 

International  Agricultural  Congress  at  the 
Hague  opened. 

Festival  of  the  Three  Choirs  commenced  at 
Heieford,  and  continued  daily  to  Sep- 
tember 10th. 

9.  Annual  Show  of  the  Derbyshire  Agrtcnl- 

tural  Society  openel  at  Derby. 

Terrible  earthquake  in  San  Salvador,  involv- 
ing wreck  of  many  towns  aud  sacrifice  of 
hundreds  of  livcs. 

The  GemiAn  Emperor  attended  review  of 
Bavarian  troops. 

10.  Annual  Me«:tings  of  the  S'  lKh  Wiles  and 

Monmouthshire  Liberal  Federatio  i  nnd 
the  Welsh  National  CouncU  at  Ponty- 
pridd. 

A  telegram  from  Constantinople  gives  terms 
of  reply  of  the  Porte  to  Russian  .demands 
on  Dardanelles  Question,  and  adds  that 
assurances  have  been  given  tb«t  Vr  ssels  uf 
the  Russian  Volunteers,  though  not  ships 
of  war,  will  be  allowed  to  piss  freely 
through  the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles, 
provided  notice  is  givea  by  the  Russian 
Embassy. 


ADMIRAL  TBTON. 
{From  n  photograph  by  JR.  Elli  Malta.') 

10.  Collision  off  Cape  Colonna  between  lUIIsn 

mail  steamer  Taomiina  and   the  Greek 
steamer  Thesmlia,   The  former  sank  and 
mont  of  her  passengers  perished. 
The  Kursaal  at  Heligoland  destroyed  by 
fire. 

Revolting  munlers  by  Araucaniui  Indians 
In  Lower  Chili. 

International  Agricultural  Congress  at  the 
Hague  discussed  sgrirultural  educa  i  n 
and  1  he  organisation  if  rpoclal  technical 
schools  for  teaching  horticulture  and 
arboriculture. 

The  IhetU,  twenty  knot  cruiser,  successfully 
completed  official  trials  off  Sheernes*. 

11.  The  Tz.xr'  namt-day  celebration  at  Copen- 

hagen. 

International  Agrlcu 'tural  C  mffress  nnani- 
mously  rejected  the  principle  of  the 
nat'onalisation  of  land. 

InauBuration  of  the monument  to  Garibaldi 
at  Nice. 

Chilian  war  vessel  Praidente  Pinto  arrive  1 

at  Hamburg. 
Autumn   Manoeuvres    on  the  Hampshire 

Down  commenced. 

12.  The  Sultan  gave  audience  to  the  British 

Amb^sfador,  an4  the  alleged  mi'under- 
standing  is  said  to  have  been  satistactoiy 
terminated. 


12.  News  received  in  Berlin  of  a  German  rr  vrsv 

in  Basb  Africa  on  the  17th  ult.  Natiw^ 
Mttackfd  the  Expedition  nodt-r  Ca|>udn 
Von  Zalewskl,  who,  besides  several  othtr 
ofHcers  is  reported  mirsing. 
First-class  armed  cruiser  Ae/stm,  just  re- 
fitted, passed' out  of  the  Sheernes*  bands.. 

13.  Fire  at  tbe  Montpelier  Music  Hall,  near 

Walworth  Station. 
U.  Scmation  etc<ted  in  all  European  capita** 

by  a  telegram  from  Constantinople. to  the- 

effect  that  a  British  force  had  landed  on  a 

small  Islet,  on  the  west  coast  of  Mitylen«, 

and  fortified  tbe  place. 
Funeral  of  M.  Grevy  at  Mont-sous-Vaodrey. 
Three  thousand  five  hundred  hands  in  tbe 

lumtit-r  mills  of  Ottawa  stiucic  work. 

demanding  increased  pay  and  shvrter 

hours. 

Mutiny  reported  to  have  broken  out  on 
board  the  Chilian  cruiser  PrexidenU  PintO' 
in  Hamburg  docks. 

Serious  floods  reported  from  the  central  and 
southern  districts  of  Spain.  Several 
villages  in  the  province  of  Toledo  des- 
troyed, and  many  people  drowned. 

15.  It  is  reported  fr<  m  Bombay  that  fifteen 

deaths  from  cholera  have  cccurred  on 
tKMid  the  British  war  vessels  Marathon. 
and  Redbreast, 

N  ws  received  of  the  arrest  of  the  "  Free- 
Cossack  "  Ashinoff,  who  took  charge  of 
an  expedition  to  Abyssinia  two  years  ago^ 

Outbreak  in  Guatemala  City,  and  a  terrible- 
conflict  between  soldiery  and  people. 

The  report  of  thn  occupation  oT  a  Turkish 
island  by  a  British  force  proved  to  hs^e- 
had  no  foundation. 

The  German  Emperor  arrived  at  Toettel- 
stidc  and  atteuded  tbe  manoeuvres  at 
Erfurt. 

Queen  Chiistina  opened  a  national  sub- 
scription for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by 
the  inundations  in  Spain. 

The  Netherlands  Parliament  opened  by  th& 
Queen  Regent,  who  declared  the  general 
p.  sit  ion  of  the  country  to  be  satisiaciory. 

The  reported  outbreak  of  cholera  on  t)f«anl 
Her  Majesty's  ships  Marathon  aud  Ited- 
breast  confirmed. 

The  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  Cana- 
dian scandals  issued  two  reports.  That  of 
the  majority  states  that  tnere  has  l>een  a. 
conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Government^ 
and  recommends  a  prosecution.  Trie- 
minority  report  fstrongly  condemns  Mr. 
McGreevy.and  finds  thai;  Sir  H.  Langeviu 
had  passively  connived  at  certain  fr-  uds. 

The  enthronement  of  Dr.  Maclagau  aa> 
Archbishop  of  York  i^erformed  in  the 
Minster. 

At  the  Central  Criminal  Court  two  postmen 
severallv  sentenced  to  three  years'  penal 
servitude  for  stealing  letters. 

16.  Publication  of  telegram  relating  to  the- 

Sigri  incident,  which  was  forwarded  U> 
our  Embassy  at  Coiutantlnople. 
The  Gc-man  Emperor  witnessed  manoeuvres- 
atHongeda.  On  his  return  t«>  Muhlh«u8*-i& 
the  Burgomaster  presented  him  with  aa 
arfdress. 

Performance  of  Lohengrin  at  the  Parts  Opera 
House.  Ticket  hold-rs  allowed  to  eiitcsr 
without  molestation. but  there  were  noli«y 
demonstrations  against  Germany  outaiiie, 
and  several  arrests  made. 

Germany,  France,  and  Italy  officially  iiotf- 
fie  1  their  recognition  of  the  ProvisiousLl 
Government  of  Chili. 

The  Canadian  Government  decides  to  ask 
Pariiament  to  vote  to  her  Majesty  aix. 
address  declaring  the  existing  Treaties 
with  Belgium  and  the  German  Zollvercio. 
to  be  inoompatib^e  with  the  rights  coo- 
ferred  upon  the  Canadian  Parliament  to- 
regulate  the  trade  of  the  C  ilony. 

Mr.  Henry  Irving  unveiled  the  Marlowe- 
Memorial  at  Canterbury. 
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17  The  German  Emperor  was  present  at  a 
biUie  near  Miihlhauseo*  be(w««n  the 
P'ourth  and  Eleventh  Army  Corps. 
Frekident  Caroot  reviewed  the  four  Army 
C-irps  which  have  lecently  takrn  ptrt  in 
th<3  military  manoeuvres  in  the  Ea^t  of 
France. 

Rebrllion  in  the  Tang-tse-Kiang  believed  to 
be  imminent. 

Mr.  Lidderdale  explained  in  the  Court  of 
the  BAnlc  of  England  the  progress  tbat 
had  bten  made  wiih  the  Baring  liquida- 
tion. 

The  Young  Ireland  League  inaugurated  at 
Dublin.  Mr.  John  O'Leary,  wbo  was 
elecurd  p'-esident,  intimated  that  the  new 
organisation  aimed  at  securing  iodepend- 
encein  Iri»h  UAtioual  politics. 

Ifeeiing  at  Lowos'oft  to  discuss  what 
further  s'eps  should  be  taken  to  defend 
the  publ  c  right  to  sail  and  fl»h  ou  the 
meres  am  breads  of  Norfolk. 

In  an  action  for  breach  of  promise  of 
marriage  before  the  Sheriffs  Court,  £1.000 
WAS  a^ard-^  to  Miss  Mary  Jane  Bensou, 
the  plalnbifr. 

Serious  mail  coach  accident  between  the 
Enxadine  and  Coire.  Two  lives  losb  and 
four  other  passeogers  injured. 

18.  Secimd  performance  of  Lohengrin  at  Paris. 

'Ihere  was  less  txcitcmeuK,  but  several 
arrests  were  made. 

Toe  Dutcli  Budget,  showing  an  accumulated 
deficit  of  36  milllou  florius,  was  laia  before 
the  Chamber. 

Spread  of  the  phylloxera  in  the  vine-grow- 
ing districts  of  South  Russia,  Bessarabia, 
and  tbe  Crimea. 

The  BHtish  Minister  at  Washington  called 
the  attention  of  the  United  States  Qovem- 
ment  to  an  alleged  breach  of  the  motut 
vivendi  relating  to  the  maximum  number 
of  leals  to  be  taken  in  the  Behring  Sea. 

A*;  tlie  instigation  of  the  Dockers'  Union 
the  men  ac  thr»  Carron  and  Hermitage 
wharfs  go  out  on  strike. 

At  the  Central  Criminal  Court  Edward 
Newton  was  sentenced  to  six  months' 
imprisonment  for  the  aiductionof  Lucy 
Pearmao. 

19.  Balmaceda  committed  suicide  at  the  Argen- 

tine Legation  at  Santisgo. 

An  oflBcial  despatch  f  I  omBMTon  von  Soien. 
Governor  of  Qeraoan  East  Africa,  received 
iu  Berlin,  stating  that  the  remnant  of  th« 
expedition  of  Lieut.  Zalewski  bad  reached 
the  coast,  and  couftrmiog  the  death  of 
Schmidt  and  Tiedemann. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  railway  authorities 
announce  that  on  October  1st  the  Central 
European  standard  time  on  the  zone 
system  will  be  introduced  throughout 
their  lines 

At  nn  explosion  of  fire-damp  in  a  colliery  at 
Cliarler  i.  in  Belgium,  about  thirty  men 
were  killed. 

News  has  reached  Constantinople  that  the 
insurgents  had  captu  ed  Sanaft.  the 
capital  of  the  Turkish  province  of  Yemen. 

Additional  men  engaged  to  take  the  placaa 
of  tbe  men  on  strike  at  the  Carron  and 
Hermitage  Wharfs. 
20.  In  the  chief  towns  of  Italy  the  twenty-first 
anniversary  of  the  entry  of  the  Italian 
troops  into  Rome  was  celebrated. 

Third  representation  of  Lohengrin^  at  the 
Paris  Opera  without  marked  demonstra- 
tion or  serious  disturljance  ou>  side. 

The  German  Imperii!  Decree  relaxing  the 
pB8«port  regula  ions  for  Alsace-Lorraine 
published  at  Strasburg. 

A  Pastoral  letter  against  duelling  a'idressed 
by  the  Pope  to  the  Bishops  of  Germany 
and  Austria. 

3iicliael  EflTendi,  a  Christian  functionary, 
and  late  Undfr-Secretary  at  the  Turkish 
Ministry  ot  Finance,  ap^oin^ed  Minister 
of  the  Civil  List  in  place  of  the  late  Agop 
Paclrn. 

A  surveying  party,  under  the  command  of 
Lieut.-Geii.  Bianikiu  NevstrouefT,  sent 
down  from  St.  Petersburg  lo  survey  the 
whole  of  the  Crimea  and  draw  topo- 
graphical plans  for  the  Russian  War  Office 
Department. 

Operations  lor  the  defence  of  the  entraneee 
ol  the  Thames  and  Medway  commenced. 


20.  International  Congress  for  the  Proteotion  of  25.  Operations  f«»r  the  defence  of  the 


Workmen  against  Accidents  opened  at 
Berne. 

Lindon  Howard  sentenced  to  nine  months' 
hard  Ubour  for  taking  Alice  Sargent  ou& 
of  the  custody  and  coutrol  of  her  parents. 
23.  The  report  tliat  Sanao.  the  capital  of 
Yemeu,  had  hetn  taken  by  iusurgents, 
deniei. 

The  new  territ  ry  lo  Oklahama  is  reported 
as  being  large  enough  fur  five  thousand 
settlen. 

Terrible  storms  ani  floods  in  Sootlaod, 
causing  great  kss  to  the  Border  fiirmers. 
At  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  William  G. 
Day.  found  guiity  of  cruelly  neglecting 
and  ill-treating  his  child,  was  sentenced  to 
eight  months'  hard  ia*x>ur. 
Alfred  Brod*  ick.  coal  retailer,  sent  to  prison 
for  fourteen  days  for  having  given  shoit 
weight  in  coal. 

23.  News  of  rebellion  having  broken  out  In  the 
valley  of  the  Yangtze.  Kiaog. 

The  text  of  Balmacrda's  last  letter  to  the 
Argentine  Minister,  who  gave  bim  refuge, 
published. 

Motion  in  Canadian  House  of  Commons  for 
a  committee  to  investigate  charges  against 
the  Postmaster-General  rejected,  the 
Government  declaring  that  the  charges 
had  already  been  proved  ffroundless. 
Accounts  of  tornado  at  Martinique  last 
month.  Over  fifty  vessel*  driven  aahore 
and  wrecked,  and  about  three  hundred  in- 
habit&nts  killed  and  a  thousuid  injured. 
Meeting  of  the  Northern  Union  of  Con- 
servatives, re^rsenting  Cumberland, 
Westmorland.  Northumberland,  and 
Durham  at.  Darlington. 
Sir  Evelyn  Woo«l,  in  an  order  to  the  troops 
lately  engag*;d  in  the  Autumn  Manceu- 
vres,  recorded  his  great  satisfaction  with 
all  concerned. 
Terrible  railway  aocMent  in  Spain.  An 
express  train  from  San  Sebastian  ran  into 
a  train  from  Madrid  n*^ar  Burgos.  Fifteen 
killed  and  twenty-six  injured. 

24.  The  Chinese  representative  in  Paris  called 
on  M.  Ilitx>t  and  assured  him  that  the 
Government  of  Pekin  was  taking  all 
necessary  measures  to  protect  foreigners. 

The  Porte  declares  that  no  new  measurd 
regarding  the  Dardanelles  has  been  taken, 
and  that  the  old  system  will  be  main- 
tained. 

Two  workmen's  trains  came  into  collision 
near  Zelienople,  Pennsylvania.  Several 
men  were  killed  and  many  injured. 
Mr.  Gladstone  left  Hawarden  for  Scotland. 
Tne  Committee  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
Party,  after  a  sitting  of  thwe  days, 
passed  a  series  of  resolutions  relating 
the  constitution  of  a  finance  committee, 
the  appointment  of  trustees,  the  Paris 
fund,  the  relief  of  evicted  tenants,  and 
the  amnesty  quesiion. 
Placard  issued  by  the  Bast  bourne  Sah-a- 


and  Medway  concluded. 
Frederick  Lambert,  known  m  the  King  eff 
the  Forty  Thieves,  was  sent  to  prison  for 
twentv-une  days  for  delivering  a  quantltj 
of  coals  without  producing  a  ucket  aho*- 
iug  their  weight. 
Henry  Hodson,  boatman,  sentenoed  by  the 
Bioestc-r  m^glBtrates  to  imprisonment  for 
twenty-one  days  for  having  oroeUy  iU- 
treatad  a  boy. 

26.  The  International  Shorthand  OoogreM 

sembled  in  Berlin. 

MM.  ZankofT.  BuderefT,  Lutzankoff,  and 
others,  publish  a  letter  aidresaed  to  M. 
Stambulofr  last  month,  but  wnich  sUU 
remains  unanswered.  Thry  threaten  him 
with  a  general  cevolutiou,  for  which  ail 
are  prepared. 

The  Swiss  Federal  Council  deoldea  to  make 
provisional  defences  on  the  principal 
Alpine  passages. 

Tbe  Internar^ional  Congress  on  AceldanU  to 
Workmen  closed. 

The  trial  nf  Mr.  R.  N.  O'Brien  for  libelting 
Pnnce  George  of  Wales  during  his  viait  to 
Montreal  in  September,  1890.  commenoed 
at  Montreal. 

Preientation  to  Canon  Legge,  Bishop  Bleefc 
of  Lichfield,  from  residents  in  Lewisham. 

Richard  Jane,  billposter,  charged  on 
remand  with  publioly  addie»sing  an 
a  sembiy  on  Wanstead  Fiats,  Bpping 
Forest,  and  aenteneed  to  two  mouthr 
imprisonment.  Fred  Qolding,  for  n 
similar  offence,  was  lentenoad  to  one 
month's  imprisonment. 

27.  Sunday  difttarbammi  aft  Bastbonme  re- 

newed. 

The  steamf  r  22om0,  belonging  to  the  P.  and 
O.  Company,  partially  destrojrod  by  tire 
at  Greenock. 

Th«*  Greek  Catholic  Synod,  also  called  the 
Ruthenian  Synod,  opened  at  Lemberg  bj 
t  he  Metropolitan  Sembratovics. 

28.  Cl'MM  of  the  Manoeuvres  under  General 

Gourko,  n^^ar  Wars%w. 

The  "  Free  Cossack  "  AshtnofT  reported  to 
iiave  been  sentenced  to  confinement  in  the 
Government  of  TobemigofT  for  ten  years. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Glasgow  it  was  de- 
rided to  form  **  The  Scottish  Bight  Hau.a 
Legal  Day  League." 

29.  Danish  troops  reviewei  near  Odenae  on  Um 

Island  of  Fuenen. 
Consecration  of  t  he  Bishops  of  Tnuo,  Lleh- 

fieM,  and  Zuhilwd,  and  the  Bishops 

Suffragan  of  Coventry  and  South wark,  aft 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
Aldermau   David    Evans   elected  Lord 

Mayor. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Chairman,  and  Sir  T. 
Farrer,  Vice-Chairman.  of  the  London 
County  Council,  annouMoed  their  reaignar 

tion. 

Emma  Ulph.  sent  to  prison  for  six  weekt 
for  ill-using  her  step  children. 


tionists  defending  their  Sunday  musical  go.  Geneial  Boulanger  committed  suiddo. 
processions  as  a  qu«>stion  of  full  religious 


liberty,  to  be  maintained  at  all  risks 
until  the  Eastbourne  Municipal  Act  it 
repealed. 

Another    performance   of    Lohengrin  at 

Paris.  No  disturbance. 
The  trials  arising  out  of  the  St.  Mande 

railway   accident  concluded  at  Paris. 

Caron,  the  driver,  sentenced  to  two  years' 

imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  500  francs; 

and  Deguerrois.  the  under- stationmaster, 

t )  t  wo  moaihs  aud  300  francs. 
The  Washington  authorities  said  to  have 

ordered  the  return  t)  Canada  of  a  number 

of  destitute  Russian  Jews  who  passed 

through  the  Dominion  on  their  way  to 

the  States. 

The  Gaiety  Theatre  in  Liverpool  destroyed 
by  fire. 

Reports  to  the  efr<>ct  that  the  Island  of  St. 
Thomas,  in  the  Dan*sh  West  Indies,  was 
about  to  be  sold  to  the  United  States  con- 
tradicted. 

The  City  Branch  of  the  Imperial  Federation 
League  appoints  a  Special  Committee  to 
consider  the  objections  which  exist  to  a 
commercial  arrangement  between  the 
varioiu  portions  ox  the  Empire. 


NOTABLE  UTTERANCES. 

Sept.  3.  Earl  Cadogan.  at  the  Cutlers'  Feaatp 
m  iiitalned  ikaXt  there  was  no  need  to 
adopt  an  apologetio  tone  in  regard  to  Her 
Maj*;sty's  Mini*ters. 

5.  Mf.  Frederic  Harrison,  at  Newton  Ha^l* 

Fetter  Lane,  advocated  a  raaical  diange 
in  the  education  of  women. 

6.  Mr.  Pamell,  at  Westport,  remarked  that 

the  independent  party,  now  in  prooem  ol 
cotistruotion,  was  determined  to  secure 
the  legislative  independence  of  Ireland. 

8.  Lord  Cross,  addressing  a  Unltmist  demon- 
stration at  Whitehaven,  said  that  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  reference  to  the  bj-elc»> 
tions,  had  counted  his  chickens  before 
they  were  hatched. 
Tom  Mann,  speaking  at  a  meeting  of  tbe 
Tidal  Basin  branches  of  the  Dock,  Wharf, 
Riverside,  and  General  Labourers'  Union, 
said  that  whenever  r  al  occasion  aroee 
their  organisation  would  be  able  to  give 
as  good  an  aooonnt  of  itself  as  any  society 
of  workers  In  the  land. 

13.  Mr.  Pamell,  at  Llstowell,  exoieesei 
sympathy  with  evicted  tenao 
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Hr  MtohMl  Rtakt-BMoh.  at  Trowbridge 
m  Hmm  Bolt  aod  th«  AlloliBMite  Act. 

■r  John  QonH,  at  Oork,  tald,  in  refertnoa 
la  tha  Ubonr  anaatta.  that  tha  worktog 
paepla  moat  raij  nuJnqrnpootbanaalTaa. 
It.  Mra.  BaMnt.  at  Brlatton,  Tindlaatad  tha 

paaltlon  takan  bj  tha  Thaotophlsta. 
It.  Me.  W.  (XBrian.  at  Waatport,  an  tha  ro- 
ganaiation  of  an  Iriah  party,  nnitad  In 
workinc  out  tha  indapandanoa  of  tha 

MtkML 

Vha  Fopa  raoalTad  Tranoh  working  man  on 
a  pllgrimaga  to  Boma.  Ha  warntdthem 
agidDft  tha  SoolallaU,  and  said  the  labour 
qoMiion  wonld  navar  6nd  a  tma  and 
praotfoal  tolution  in  puraly  eiril  lawa. 
That  muit  ba  wnght  In  tha  aatloa  of  tha 
Oharoh. 

tl.  Mr.  John  Morlay.  al  Oambridga,  on  tha 
naxt  Qanaral  BlaeUon :  our  oocupatlim  of 
I  the  Free  Bduoatioa  Act  j  and  tha 
Land  PorohaaaAot. 
Kr.  T.  W.  Bntaall,  at  Aoghnaoloy.  aamreaiad 
his  belief  that  a  Home  Bula  Parliament 
aoald  not  ba  suoocMfnlly  rctiated,  unlaia 
Local  Qoranunanl  waia  conoadad  to 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Waltar  Long,  at  Shaftatbuiy,  on  tha 

Unlonlat  Party. 
Lard  Knataford,  at  taxmundbam,  on  tha 
Bnglith  oooupatlon  of  Bgypt,  Brltiah 
pouoy  In  Afnoa,  tha  eight  noun  moT»- 
ment,  and  free  ednoatlon. 
Mr.  Justin  McOarthy,  at  a  meeting  of  tha 
Irish  National  Federation,  staged  that  tha 
Irish  ParliamentarT  Party  had  deoided  to 
summon  a  oooirentlon  in  OTory  ooun^  in 
Ireland  to  prepare  for  the  General  ^eo* 
tlon,  and  to  raise  funds  for  tha  arioted 
tenants. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Soott.  the  Oladstmlan  candidate 
for  North-Bast  Manchester.  deoUrsd  that 
as  the  eondiilon  of  Ireliind  was  eanotlT 
what  It  was  before  the  Ooiremmant  took 
office,  the  remedy  must  ba  tha  same  aa 
was  than  proposed. 
Mr.  T.  W.  BussaH,  addressing  his  eon- 
sUtnants  at  Moy,  Tjrrona,  on  Honia  Bula 
and  Boma  Bula. 

•  ilr  William  Haroourt,  at  AshtoD-nndar- 
Lyna,  asserted  that  the  Home  Bula  quca- 
Mon  stood  on  a  firmer  basis  than  arar. 

•Ignor  Orlspi,  at  Palermo,  said  tha  Oovam- 
ment  of  Great  Britain  was  tha  iflrat  la 
rsaognisa  tha  Kingdom  of  Ital^. 
Mr.  Irring  atBrlstol  Tlndleatad tha  staga 
aa  a  sooial,  adnoillTa  and  racrsatlra 
institution. 

.  M.  BIbot,  al  tha  nnTollIng  of  the  sUtoa 
areotad  at  Bapaoma.to  General  Paldherba, 
rerlewed  the  phases  through  which 
Franaa  had  passed  sinoa  tha  fonndatlan  of 
tha  Third  Bapnblla. 

,  Mr.  Pamall,  at  Oram,  In  tha  otmntw  of 
Gahray,  azprassed  his  desire  not  to  lead 
tha  Irish  people,  bnt  rather  to  anabia 
tham  to  lead  thamselTas. 

>  Mr.  BItehie  opened  the  new  works  at  Mart- 
lake  which  oolleot  the  sewage  of  several 
'  bes,  and  remarked  that  no  ontlay  waa 
grost  that   provided  an  effldant 


I,  Mr.  V.  Fawoatt  fava  a  dasertolion  of 

rook  pictures  disoowad  by  him  near  Bel- 
lary,  in  Southern  Inola.  Mr.  FUndars 
Patria  told  d  his  researches  In  Bgypt 
among  tomba  of  tha  fburth  dynasty,  Mr. 
A.  L.  Lewis  submitted  a  naw  thaoiy  as  la 
tha  Pharaoh  of  tha  Bzodna. 

4.  Dr.  Bellaw  related  tha  rasults  of  hia 
Inquiries  into  the  tribal  origin  of  oartala 
raoea  In  Afghanistan. 

i.  Mambara  risitad  Woking,  whara.  at  tha 

Oriental  Uuivfrsity  Institution,  discus- 
sions were  initiated  by  Mr.  W.  SImpeon 
on  Gnsco-Buddhist  arohliactura,  and  on 
art  by  Dr.  Leitnar,  who  pleaded  for  tha 
systems  and  oustoms  of  tha  Bastam 
peoplee  that  tb«r  ahould  ba  placed  bayond 
Bnropaan  Intariar 


DOCKERS*  CONGRESS. 

Bapl.  ».  Oongraas  opanad  al  Hnll.  Mr.  Tom 
Mann  presiding. 

Si.  Mr.  Tom  Mann.  In  his  prealdantlal  addresa 
to  tha  Delegatea,  advocated  an  alllanoa 
between  Tradea  Unlonlsta  and  Oo- 
oparators,  each  asslvting  tha  others  to  en- 
sure that,  In  wage-spending,  working- 
men  should  help  thelrcause  by  purchasing 
only  those  artiolea  whloh  had  bean  pro- 
duced on  tha  aondltlona  and  prinolplas  d 


•i  Oongrcas  re  assembled  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Law  Society,  in  Oarev  Street,  and  after 
an  interesting  discussion,  the  London 
Ohamber  of  'Oommeroe  was  by  resolution 
Invited  to  promote  the  foundation  of  a 
Sohool  of  Modem  Oriental  Langu<%|toa  in 
aonneot  ion  with  tha  oommaroa  w  tha  City 
of  London. 

t.  A  latter  from  tha  Oolonlal  Ofloe,  espresslng 
Uie  Queen's  appreciation  of  the  s<;ntf 
mants  contained  in  the  resolution  pass  d 
by  the  Oongress,  was  read.  Amoua  \  he 
papers  was  one  by  Mr.  J.  S.  8tuart-Glen> 
nle,  suicgesting  a  new  theo«^y  of  the 
origin  of  civilisation.  Dr.  O.  H.  Wright 
advocated  the  eooouragemant  of  Oriental 
research  at  tha  Universities. 

t.  It  was  decided  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  consider  the  various  schemes  suggested 
fur  a  universal  transliteration  of  Oriental 

literature. 

10.  Oongress  brought  to  a  olosa. 


drainage  mtam,  which  contributed  so 
largely  to  the  pnbllo  health. 

■ari  Spencer,  at  Buxton,  on  Home  Bnla  and 
tha  Irish  Land  Question. 

ORIENTAL  CONGRESS. 

1.  Congress  opened  by  Dr.  Taylor 
In  the  Hall  of  the  Inner  Temple.  Discus- 
sion' on  the  usefulness  of  tha  study  of 
Arabic  In   aonneotlon    with  Blbiloal 


t,  DIaenssion  on  adncation  In  the  Bast,  Intro- 
dnoed  by  Dr.  Leitner.  Papers  on  "  Dwarf 
laoss,"  **Tha  Arab-Spanish  Woman  In 
•panlsh  OiviUsation.''  and  **  Tha  BIbIa 
nndOrlantal  Laganda." 


TRADES  UNION  CONGRESS. 

Bapt.T.  The  Oonipass  opened  at  Newcastle-opon- 
Tjrne.  Mr.  Burt,  M.P.,  who  presided. 
Claimed  that  the  demand  for  shorter 
hours  of  labour  was  a  genuine  one.  and 
not  a  mare  pcataxi  la  oiytain  higher 
wages. 

t.  Mr.  Burt,  M.P.,  In  his  address,  expressed 
tha  baUaf  that  tha  Inortasing  strength  of 
Trades  Unions  would  tend  to  diminish 
strikes,  and  ha  strongly  condemned,  as 
orlminal.  snoh  an  extreme  remedy  for 
trade  disptttai  wherever  they  oonki  ba 
settled  by  tiM  arUtramant  of  reason. 
With  regard  to  making  tha  State  tha  pra- 
duosr  and  employer  oflabonr,  he  deolared 
his  own  prefarenoe  for  saif-halp  and  n 
batter  distribution  of  wealth. 

t.  Animated  disonsslon  on  tha  algbt  hours 
question.  Ultimately  an  amendment 
making  the  proposed  Bill  apply  to  all 
trades,  except  when  a  majority  of  mem- 
bers objeoted  by  vote,  was  carried. 

If.  In  the  disonsslon  on  factory  legislation  it 
was  resolved  that  no  Factory  and  Work- 
shop Act  oould  be  satlsfactcMry  to  the 
working  classes  which  did  not  extend  its 
provisions  to  laun>  ries,  domestic  work- 
shops, and  all  trades  where  women  and 
eblfdren  were  employed,  and  which  did 
not  raise  the  limit  of  aice  to  thirteen  years, 
as  well  as  empower  inspectors  to  insist 
upon  proper  ventilatiou  and  cleanliness. 

II.  Besolution  passed  In  favour  of  strengthen- 
ing the  inspectorial  staff  of  factories, 
Including  those  in  Indi«.  It  was  also 
deoiHed  to  support  an  Bight  Hours  BUI 
for  Miners. 

U.  Closing  sitting.  Besolution  passed  con* 
demuatory  uf  the  nenlect  of  labour 
questions  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
urging,  as  a  remedy,  tue  return  to  P«rU»- 
mant  of  a  vigorous  Labour  Party,  inda- 
pandant  of  party  politias. 


U.  Tha  Delega^aa,  aftar  a  privala  dtUng, 
were  ottdally  raoalvad  by  tha  Mayor  of 

the  borough. 

tt.  Mr.  Tom  Mann  appointed  praddantand 
Mr.  Ben  TtUsU  saoratary. 


OEITUART. 

Aug. 

aa.  General  Henry  Hamilton,  78. 

Li>uis  John  Crossley,  J.P.,  49. 
tl.  Walter  B.  Waterlow,  of  Watartow  and  Sona» 
committed  suicide,  79. 
Bdmund  O'MuUoy.  106. 
8ept.l.  Judge  Bobart  Melvllla. 
a.  Sir  PbUip  Bgerton,  68. 

Ferdinand  Praeger,  pianist,  78. 
8.  Sir  JohnNeeld.88. 

Captain  Arthur  John  Loftus,  Keeper  of  th* 
Crown  Jewels,  74. 
i.  Sir  Hugh  Owen  Owen,  67. 

Hon.  Robert  Baillie-Hamilton.  68. 
Biie  Delarmy,  French  artist,  63. 
6.  P.  Mathews,  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  88. 
Arthur  Sharman  Crawford,  D.L. 
1      Bev.  Neville  Jones,  of  Bolton.  88. 
'     Charles  Jamracb,  natumlist,  76. 

Prince  Alexander  of  Saze-Welmar,  84. 
T.  MUsBmmaViUars  Wilkes. 

8.  Colonel  Ooryton,  81. 

9.  Signor  Ubaldino  Pemzd,  member  of  thn 

Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Sir  George  Abercrombie  Koblnson.  66. 
Ylce-Admiral  Wllmshurst,  78. 
Jules  Gr4vy,  az-Presldent  of  the  Fr«noh 

Bepubho,  84. 

10.  Dowager  Viscountess  Qalwaj,  n. 
Ba.lofNorthesk.4B. 

Csptain  Hayward. 

William  Partridga.  Metropolitan  Ftolloa 

Magistrate,  78. 
Sir  George  Alexander  Boblnson,  66. 
Bev.  Bobert  Hurt,  of  Oariby,  80. 
U.  Bev.  Dr.  Sadler,  Hampstaad,  60. 
Bmou  Lieblg. 

It.  Bev.  Consrngham  BUli  of  Oranbouma,  74. 

Bev.  Gaorga  Bogers,  08. 

Seftor  Ayola,  ez-Vloa-PrasidanI  of  th* 
Guatemalan  Bi*publfo« 

Theodule  Bibot,  Tranoh  paintar. 
18.  Bobert  Spence  Lowell. 

Miss  Louise  Peroival,  87. 
14.  Captain  James  Mensies,  01. 

John  Le  Neven,  formerly  Umjot  of  81. 
Olamants,  Jenay. 
It.  Sir  John  St»  el,  sculptor,  87. 

Judge  Powell,  76. 

17.  Adolphe  Michel,  editor  of  La  SiieU,  88. 

18.  M.  MArais,  French  actor.  41. 
88.  General  Sir  John  B.  Gough.  87. 

Prof.  WuL  Ferral,  mateorokiglst. 
88.  Marquise  do  Talleyrand-P4rigordi 
M.  Grand  Duchess  Paul  of  Bussia. 

The  deaths  are  also  announced  of  the  Hon. 
Geoflr^  Bager,  lata  Under-Secretary  of  tha 
New  South  Wales  Tressury ;  Mrs.  Penaefathar, 
Mrs.  Polk,  elghty-seveo.  widow  of  the  eleventh 
President  of  the  United  States ;  J.  B.  Werner, 
engineer  of  the  British  West  African  Associa- 
tion ;  Bev.  Charles  Price,  eighty-two,  of  Laun- 
ceston,  Tasmania;  Thomas  Braddell,  of  tha 
Straiu  Settlemeu's;  Father  Testevuide,  the 
Japanese  Father  Damian;  Justloa  Webb  ot 
Tiotoria. 
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CAJIICATURES  OF  THE  MONTH- 


MB.  GBOBOB  HUTCHINSON. 
(From  a  photograph  by  the  London  Stereoteopie  Co.) 

[am  glad  to  be  able  to  add  this  month  to  the  gaUery 
of  British  caricaturists  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Hut- 
chinsoHi  the  cartoonist  and  art  editor  of  Ariel, 
Mr.  Hutchinson  was  an  old  colleague  of  mine  on 
the  Pail  Mall  Gazette,  for  which  paper  he  did  a  good 
deal  of  work  in  the  old  days,  but  he  did  not  then  give 
much  promise  of  the  capacity  which  is  seen  in  his 
contributions  to  Ariel.  Mr.  Hutchinson  is  quite  a 
young  man,  of  a  clear  decided  touch,  and  has  an  eye 
for  the  topic  of  the  moment  which  is  invaluable  for 
him  in  his  present  position. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  received  his  first  art  education  at  the 
Hoyal  Academy  Schools,  where  he  took  the  first  prize  of 
his  year  for  figure  drawing,  and  where  his  career  was 
highly  successful.  After  leaving  the  Art  School,  Mr. 
Hutchinson  drew  for  the  illustrated  papers  with  marked 
success,  and  it  is  only  lately,  within  the  last  eighteen 
months,  that  he  has  turned  his  attention  to  caricature, 
which  does  not,  however,  take  up  his  whole  time.  Book 


iUustrations  are  what,  perhaps,  he  puts  his  best  work  into.. 
The  illustrations  to  "  The  Bachelors'  Club "  were  highly 
praised  by  the  critics,  and  he  has  just  finished  a  large- 
number  of  illustrations  for  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Conan 
Doyle s  "Study  in  Scarlet."  Like  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr. 
Hutchinson  never  takes  notes.  His  drawings  are  all  done,, 
however,  when  he  gets  home,  while  for  his  types  of  faces 
he  relies  on  his  observations  in  'bus,  tram,  or  railway. 

Ariel  is  one  of  the  new  and  rising  comic  journals.  It. 
has  a  style  of  its  own,  and  a  very  good  style.  1  select 
this  month  somewhat  largely  from  the  Ariel  cartoons. 
One  is  a  somewhat  ambitious  attempt  to  hit  off  the* 
newspaper  sensation  of  September,  representing  the* 
Daily  Chronicle  as  a  mystic  Mahatma,  planting  its  foot 
upon  the  prostrate  neck  of  Mrs.  Besant,  and  achieving  a 
triumph  which,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  announce,  has. 
added  several  thousands  to  the  circulation  of  our 
enterprising  contemporary  in  Fleet  Street.  Never  has. 
its  circulation  been  so  large  as  during  the  last  month. 
The  lift  was  almost  entirely  due  to  Mrs.  Besant  and  to. 
the  controversy  that  grew  out  of  her  declaration  as  to  the 
precipitated  Mahatma  letters.  Mr.  Hutchinson  had  the- 
oisadvantage  of  having  to  caricature  his  Mahatma  with- 
out having  any  recognised  personality  at  the  Daily- 
Chronicle  office.  Mr.  lioyd,  the  proprietor,  is  more  of  a. 
papermaker  and  a  weekly  newspaper  owner  than  anything- 
el^,  and  Mr.  Fletcher's  portrait  sees  the  light  almost  for 
the  first  time  in  this  month's  Rbview  of  Reviews. 
Another  effort  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's  pencil  this  month  is. 
simple  but  not  without  effectiveness.  Mr.  Hutchinson^ 
has  an  able  colleague  in  "Cynicus,"  a  cartoon  from» 
whose  pencil  will  be  found  on  page  344,  a  variant  upon 
the  well-known  public-house  sign,  with  the  British  workman, 
taking  the  place  of  the  farmer. 

Oar  cartoons  this  month  naturally  deal  largely  with 
the  international  situation.  The  Dardanelles  question  is. 
treated  by  several  artists  from  their  respective  points  of 
view.  The  cartoon  in  Judi/t  representing  Lord 
Salisbury  on  an  ancient  papyrus,  barring  the  Dardanelles, 
against  Russia,  is  grotesque,  and  a  very  bad  portrait  to 
boot.  The  little  sketch  from  Kladderadatschf  which  I  print 
with  the  article  from  the  Deutsche  Revue,  is  much  cleverer 
and  much  nearer  the  mark.  This  month,  as  heretofore,. 
I  have  been  compelled  to  distribute  the  caricatures  and 
cartoons  elsewhere  than  in  the  pages  specially  allotted  to- 
this  department  of  the  magazine.  Some  samples  for 
the  first  time  appear  this  month  from  an  Italian  comia 
paper  from  which  I  have  not  hitherto  quoted; 
they  deal  chiefly  with  the  Eastern  question  and 
the  success  of  Russia  in  securing  the  needed 
loan  from  France.  The  American  view  of  the  European 
situation  is  very  happily  hit  off  by  Puck,  Another 
American  caricature  from  the  same  journal  represents  th& 
view  of  American  Free  Traders  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
American  trader  is  handicapped  by  the  McKinley  tariff. 
It  is  a  very  clever  and  effective  cartoon.  The  Canadian 
scandals  form  the  subject  of  a  very  happy  small  sketch 
in  Oripf  while  the  Australians,  as  usual,  are  well  to  the 
fore.  The  Melbourne  Punches  picture  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes 
as  Labour  Crusoe's  Man  Friday  is  very  effective,  and  one 
of  the  best  specimens  of  Australian  caricature  which  we 
have  had  for  some  time.  The  social  humours  of  the  month 
are  hit  off  by  various  small  sketches.  Two  small 
sketches  from  the  Sydney  Bulletin  about  the  Prince  of 
Wales  are  very  amusing  and  very  wicked. 
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From  Pagquino.l  fSeptfmber  13,  1891. 

AN  ITALIAN  VIEW  OP  THE  BUSSO  FRBNCU  ENTBNTB. 


From  the  ^n^^  But^ettn.]  CAoffiiit  15. 1801. 


From  MocTuhine,}  [September  36. 1801. 

THE  PIPE  OF  PFACB-JUST  KEEPING  AN  EYE  ON  IT. 


From  Moonshine.'}  [September  5, 1891. 

"  Well  done.  Eastbourne !  Public  Opinion  It  obliged  to  you." 


From  Moonshine.}  [September  19, 1891. 

THB  LICENSING  SESSIONS  ARE  NOW  ON. 

And  the  wicked  publican  is  inffloriously  shut  up ;  but  how  about  the 
wicked  grocer  ? 


Jtjfoovshirir.]  [  Sej)t('Iilher  I  J,  liil. 

"  OH  I  WHAT  A  HAPPY  LAND  IS  ENGLAND." 
In  memory  of  the  Summer  of  1891. 
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Fh)iB  Arid,} 


tHE  SOCIAL  LADDER. 


Aram  ArielJ]  [September  19,  lf9l. 

MAHATMA,  KINO  OP  THE  SILLY  SEASON. 
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Vcom  United  Ireland.}  [August  15, 1891. 

MB.  PABNELL'S  IDEA  OF  THE  IBISH  SITUATION. 


From  the  Brisbxne  Bowierang,  Aug.  8, 1301. 

AN  AUSTBALIAN  IDEA  OF  MB.  FABNELLS- 
SITUATION 


From  the  »/dfu^  Bulletin,  July  35, 1891. 
THE  ILLNBS8  OP  THE  BEV.  C.  H.  SPUBGBON. 

The  Priuoeof  Wales  hw  beeaamoDg  the  numerous 
distiiiKuishf^d  persons  who  have  made  inquiries  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  rev.  gentleman. 
•  Later.— The  Bev.  0.  H.  Spurgeon  ii  reported  to 
be  much  weaker. 


From  the  Melbmtnu  Punch,  July  80, 1891. 

A  PBOPUEOY. 
What  he  will  become  if  he  isn't  stunted  in  time. 


From  Grip,  August  22,  1891. 

Sir  Hector  Langevin  makes  his 
ohoice  between  the  horns  of  a. 


'  •  ^' 
From  the  Sydney  BuUeiin,  Ang.  8, 1891. 

Prayers  have  been  offered  by  the  Wes- 
I^n  Conference  for  the  conversion  of 
£r.B.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


TO  THE  BESOUB  I 
Or,  Miss  Canada  in  the  Clutches  cf  the  Foul 
Fiend  of  CormpUon. 


From  the  Svdn^  Bulletin,  August  8, 1S91. 
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From  the  Mtlbournt  Punch, 

LABOUK  CRUSOE'S  MAN  FRIDAY. 

"  The  poor  Savage.  OTerwheliTied  at.  his  unexpected  deliverance  from  the  Cannibal  who  was  about  to  deitroy  him,  gazed  for  a  moment 
at  his  deliverer,  ana  then,  prostrating  himself  upon  the  sand,  tojk  Crusoe's  foot  in  his  hand  and  placed  it  upon  his  head,  in  token  of 
•complete  tubjeotion."— jE'xtnict/rom  a  popular  work. 


From  AuttraUan  Life,^  [August  tf,  1891. 

**  CAUGHT  WITH  A  OARBOT.'* 


Froa  tlie  Ssfdnej  BuUetin,  Julj  25, 1891. 
IN  THB  "LEAD." 


The  Labour  Pwty  have  d#«ided  to  chooee  one  of  their  number  to       "The  N.8.W.  Labour  Party  has  decided  to 
^rom  the  StMbieuBtdMiM        Moept  the  portfolio  for  the  Department  of  Industry.  follow  Parkea/*—  Daily  Pttp^, 

jKimmogtuiejfmmvi.  "Parket  will  reaUv  lead  the  N.S.W.  Labour 
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THE  CENSUS  OF  GHOSTS. 


I HAVE  to  thank  those  readers  in  town  and 
countrjr  who  have  been  so  good  as  to  forward  me 
a  certified  narrative  of  the  apparitions  which 
they  have  witnessed.  I  have  already  material 
enough  to  enable  me  to  bring  out  a  Christmas 
number  that  will,  I  trust,  put  the  whole  question 
of  ghosts  upon  a  firm  and  stable  foundation.  At 
present  the  ghostly  census-taker  has  to  overcome 
a  most  unscientific  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
ordinary  citizen  to  speak,  or  still  more  to  write  and 
append  his  name  to  a  statement,  concerning  a  series  of 
facts  which  are  usually  regarded  as  fair  game  for  that 
laughter  of  fools  which  the  wise  man  of  old  compared 
io  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  the  pot.  As 
soon  as  it  is  understood  that  everybody  who  has 
investigated  the  subject  and  taken  pains  to  ex- 
amine the  evidence  which  lies  ready  to  hand  in  every 
direction,  is  perfectly  convinced — I  do  not  say  that 
apparitions  are  ghosts  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word, 
but  that  apparitions  actually  occur — this  initial  difficulty 
will  be  in  a  great  measure  broken  down.  Our  attention  is 
at  present  not  fixed  on  explaining  what  ghosts  are,  or 
in  elaborating  a  theory  or  hypothesis  of  ghosts. 
The  first  foundation  work  to  be  done  is  to  make 
it  absolutely  indisputable  that  phenomena  which 
are  popularly  called  ghostly  have  actually  occurred,  and 
are  actually  occurring  at  this  moment  wherever  men  and 
women  live  and  die.  It  may  be,  although  I  confess  the 
evidence  against  it  seems  to  be  overwhelming,  that 
the  apparitions  are  solely  subjective,  and  are  hallucinations 
winch  exist  solely  in  the  mind's  eye  of  the  person  who 
sees  them.  But  even  if  that  were  admitted,  the  fact  of 
the  occurrence  of  such  hallucinations,  under  circumstances 
and  in  conditions  in  which  many  of  these  hallucinations 
occur,  is  a  marvel  quite  as  wonderful  as  any  ghost  story 
with  which  children  have  been  terrified  in  every  genera- 
tion. I  would,  therefore,  appeal  to  readers  for  authentic 
narratives  of  hallucinations  as  much  as  for  scenes 
of  authentic  ghosts.  Any  person  who  believes 
that  the  phenomena  which  are  usually  classed  under 
the  various  heads  of  ghosts,  phantasms  of  the 
living,  telepathy  or  thought  transference  other  than  by 
the  recognised  organs  of  sense,  clairvoyance  and  the  Hke, 
will  be  just  as  welcome  with  their  reports  as  those 
who  describe  ghostly  visitants  whose  identity  with 
the  dead  is  regarded  by  those  who  report  them  as  beyond 
hU  question.  In  view  of  the  widespread  interest  which 
IS  excited  in  the  subject,^  am  not  without  hope  that  the 
/)  result  of  the  pubUcation  of  our  "  Real  Ghost  Stories  " 
may  be  to  secure  in  every  county  of  the  land  the  name 
ana  address  of  one  competent  person  who  will  undertake 
to  collect,  and  so  far  as  he  can  to  verify,  every  authentic 
apparition  occurring  within  the  limits  of  his  county.  By 
this  means  a  Census  of  Ghosts  will  become  in  time  a 
tangible  reality,  and  any  person  coming  to  take  up  his 
residence  in  any  town  or  county  will  have  at  his  hand  a 
directory  of  ghosts,  just  as  he  now  has  a  directory  of  the 
other  less  shadowy  inhabitants  of  the  place.  I  have  also 
to  repeat  the  invitation  which  I  gave  last  month  to  all 
those  who  are  willing  to  take  part  in  collecting  a  census 
of  hallucinations,  to  apply  direct  to  Prof.  Sidgwick, 

X Cambridge,  by  whom  the  census  papers  will  be  at  once 
forwarded. 
"  Real  Ghost  Stories,"  our  Christmas  Number,  will  be 
limited  to  an  issue  of  100,000  copies.  It  will  appear 
about  the  middle  of  November,  and  will  deal,  among 
other  subjects,  with  the  fascinating  question  popularised 


by  Louis  Stevenson  in  his  well-known  story  of  "  Dr.  JekylB 
and  Mr.  Hyde,"  namely,  that  of  multiple  personahty.  Is 
there  one  self  in  us,  or  have  we  two,  each  with  its  owrv 
distinct  idiosyncrasy  P^This  phase  of  the  subject  opens  up- 
a  wide  field,  in  which  4  should  be  glad  to  have  the  co-i 
operation  of  any  or  my  readers  who  are  what  is 
popularly  known  as  clairvoyants,  practising  hypnotists,,— 
or  "  mad "  doctors^  In  concluding,  I  would  once  more, 
repeat  that  the  Psychical  Research  Society,  whose  com 
operation  and  help  are  simply  invaluable,  find  it  neces- 
sary constantly  to  repeat.  Let  no  one  assume  that 
because  so  much  evidence  is  available,  therefore  they  need 
not  send  in  their  contribution.  There  is  any  amount  of:^ 
evidence  which  a  painstaking  inquiry  persistentiy  pursued] 
could  render  available ;  but  these  are  subjects  on  which 
many  persons  are  ashamed  or  afraid  to  speak.  Therefore^ 
I  would  say  to  any  reader  whose  eye  falls  upon  this  page. 
If  you  have  got  an  authentic  narrative  of  your  owa 
experience,  or  of  any  one  else  whom  vou  know,  that 
bears  on  this  subject,  send  it  along  without  delay !  In 
another  fortnight  I  ought  to  go  to  press  with  the  Christ- 
mas number.   Time,  therefore,  is  essential 


A  SUGGESTION  FOR  PSYCHICAL  RESEARCHERS. 

BY  MR.  FREDERICK  W.  H.  MYERS. 

In  the  Arena  for  September,  Mr.  Frederick  W.  H.- 
Myers, of  the  Psychical  Ilesearch  Society,  has  a  paper  on 
"  Harvest  and  Laoourers  in  the  Psychical  Field,"  in  whichu 
he  defends  the  Society  against  Mr.  Wallace's  criticisms. 
Mr.  Myers  asserts  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  evidence' 
which  they  have  accumulated,  they  are  far  from  having 
convinced  every  one  as  to  the  truth  of  the  conclusions  at 
which  they  have  arrived.  The  need  for  more  work,  and 
consequently  for  more  workers,  is  of  absolutely  primary, 
urgent  importance.  Telepatiiy  or  the  transference^ 
of  thought  or  feeling  from  mind  to  mind  without  the 
agency  of  the  recognised  organs  of  sense,  is  the  very  root 
.and  basis  both  ox  experiment  and  theory  concerning: 
an  unseen  world.  The  prime  importance  of  telepathy^ 
lies  in  the  fact  that  here  at  least  is  an  unseen  and  uncom- 
prehended  force  which  can  be  made  the  subject  of  actual 
experiment.  One  proved  transmission  direct  from  mind 
to  mind  of  the  most  trivial  fact  will  do  more  to  make- 
communication  with  the  unseen  world  conceivable  than 
anything  else  in  the  world.  The  phenomena  of  telepathy 
may  be  developed  at  any  moment  between  persons,  and 
with  no  bad  effects  whatever.  If  any  two  friends  havo 
such  peculiar  sympathy  with  each  other  that  what 
one  of  the  pair  is  actually  feehng  and  thinking  at  a 
distance  is  reproduced  on  the  mind  of  his  friend,  the 

§ roper  thing  to  do  is  for  both  to  keep  a  psychical 
iary,  and  after  t^o  months  to  compare  them  together. 
Mr.  Myers  holds  that  the  transference  of  the  tele- 
pathic message,  though  it  may  be  helped  by  consdoua. 
concentration,  takes  place  mainly  in  strata  of  our  being 
which  he  below  the  threshold  of  ordinary  consciousness. 
As  soon  as  a  man  begins  to  speculate  as  to  how  he  tele- 
paths,  he  loses  the  power  of  telepathing.  He  thinks,  there- 
fore, that  we  must  look  to  hypnotism  as  to  the  cause  how 
the  telepathic  message  can  be  sent  repeatedly  and  at  will.. 
So  immense  is  the  importance  of  establishing  the  possi- 
biUty  of  transmitting  that  by  voUtion  as  it  were,  without 
using  any  of  the  recognised  organs  of  sense,  that  he  calls 
aloud  for  more  labourers  to  work  in  the  harvest.  No 
enterprise,  he  thinks,  could  promise  more  fairly ;  but  we* 
are  only  as  yet  at  the  beginning  of  that  great  work. 
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CHARACTER   SKETCH:  OCTOBER. 


MRS.  ANNIE  BESANT. 


BNE  of  the  most  difficult  thinffs  in  writing  these 
sketches  is  the  attempt  to  delineate  the  character 
of  one's  personal  friends.    It  is  easier  to  do  it  if 
your  friend  has  passed  into  the  realm  where  the 
Heview  does  not  circulate,  but  it  is  always  difficult,  and 


MBS.  BEBANT. 
(/Vom  a  photograph  by  Sarotiy.} 


sometimes  impossible.  There  are  so  many  things  that 
you  would  like  to  say  that  you  cannot  say  ;  yet,  if  you 
do  not  say  them,  you  cannot  quite  explain  why  you  think 
as  you  do  about  your  friend.  A  great  deal  must  be  left 
unsaid;  and  thus,  although  you  may  express  the  conclusions 
at  which  you  have  arrived,  it  is  next 
to  impossible  for  you  to  justify  them 
to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  only 
know  what  the  writer  prints,  which 
is  necessarily  only  a  small— a  very 
small — part  of  the  intimate  know- 
ledge on  which  his  opinion  is  based. 
Mrs.  Besant's  case  is  a  typical  in- 
stance of  this  difficulty.  I  admit  at 
the  outset  it  is  insuperable,  and  con-. 
»  tent  myself  with  pleading  that  even 

those  who  may  most  dissent  from  my 
judgment  might  reverse  their  opinion 
if  they  could  but  really  be  admitted 
to  a  confidence  which  is  impossible 
in  a  publication  addressed  to  all  the 
world. 

Annie  Besant  b  now,  as  she  has 
been  for  the  last  four  or  five  years, 
one  of  my  most  intimate  friends.  I 
had  not  the  privilege  of  knowing  her 
in  her  earliest  phase,  either  of  school- 
girl Evangelicalism  or  of  young- 
woman  Puseyism,  but  I  knew  her  as 
Materialist  and  Atheist.  1  know  her 
as  Theosophist,  and  whatever  de- 
velopment she  may  pass  through  will 
in  no  way  affect  tne  sentiment  of 
affectionate  admiration  with  which  I 
regard  her.  She  is  one  of  the  three 
remarkable  women  of  the  apostolic 
typo  of  this  generation.  Mrs.  Booth, 
Mrs.  Butler,  and  Mrs.  Besant  consti- 
tute a  remarkable  trio  of  propagan- 
dists militant,  whose  zeal,  energy, 
and  enthusiasm  have  left  a  deep  im- 
press upon  our  time.  Of  the  three, 
Mrs.  Besant  is  the  youngest,  having 
been  bom  in  1847  ;  and  as  she  is 
not  yet  five-and-forty,  she  may  live 
to  taice  her  seat,  together  with  Mrs. 
Fawcett,  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mrs.  Booth  is  no  longer  with  us. 
Mrs.  Butler,  although  a  widow, 
stricken  in  years  and  afflicted,  still 
tends  the  sacred  fire  which  she  has 
kindled  in  the  hearts  of  men.  But 
Mrs.  Besant  is  the  only  one  of  the 
three  who  is  still  in  her  prime, 
whose  last  words  have  not  yet  been 
spoken,  and  whose  ultimate  develop- 
ment is  still  unknown.  Last  month 
her  name  was  in  every  mouth,  and 
the  papers  were  filled  with  endless 
letters  discussing  the  latest  phase 
of  her  progress  in  search  of  truth. 
Next  month  Bhe  is  to  start  for  India, 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


not  only  m  a  pilgrim  from  the  West  to  the  shrines  sacred 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  East,  but  as  a  missionary  and  propa- 
gandist of  the  faith  which  had  Madame  Blavatsk  j  as  its  most 
conspicuous  seer.  The  other  day  she  was  presiding  oyer  a 
Socialist  Congress  in  Pans,  next  year  no  one  can  say  where 
she  will  be  or  what  she  will  be  doings  except  that, 
whaterer  she  may  do  or  wherever  she  may  go,  one 
thing  only  is  quite  certain,  she  will  be  animated  by 
a  passionate  love  and  sympathy  for  the  poor  and 
oppressedi  and  she  will  command  the  enthusiastic 
affection  of  all  those  who  come  near  enough  to  her  to 
know  her  as  she  really  is. 

Yet  Mrs.  Besant,  one  of  the  half-dozen  women  who 
have  stamped  the  impress  of  their  strong  and  vivid 
personality  upon  their  own  time,  is  one  to  whom,  until 
but  the  other  day,  it  was  considered  hardly  correct  to 
allude,  except  in  the  most  distant  manner,  as  if  she  in- 
habited another  and  improper  world.  When  I  started  this 
Review  I  had  to  put  my  foot  down,  before  the  first 
number  saw  the  light,  on  an  attempt  to  enforce  even  in 
these  ]^ges  the  policy  of  boycott  that  still  prevails 
in  certain  obscure  quarters.  Mrs.  Besant  had  written  me 
a  cordial  little  note  welcoming  the  new  Rrview, 
which  was  inserted  among  the  other  letters  which  I 
received  from  the  eminent  men  and  women  of  the 
day.  The  business  side  of  the  Review  remonstrated. 
"Was  very  sorry,  you  know,  really.  Great  regard 
for  Mrs.  Besant,  but  business  is  business,  and  it 
would  never  do,  and  especially  in  the  first  number,  to 
^rade  her  name.  Couldn't  Mr.  Stead  leave  it  over  till 
February?"  To  which  the  editorial  side  repli^  as 
miffht  be  expected,  only  to  elicit  the  further  protest: 
**  Well,  of  course,  if  you  will,  you  must,  but  remember, 
that  name  will  cost  us  hundreds  of  subscribers.  There 
are  scores  of  clergymen  who  will  never  allow  the  Review 
to  enter  their  doors  if  Mrs.  Besant's  name  appears  in 
its  columns."  That  may  or  may  not  be  true.  If  it  is, 
so  much  the  worse  for  the  clergjrmen  in  question.  Of 
course  her  letter  went  in.  But  the  protest  was  interesting 
as  illustrating  the  kind  of  prejudice  which  has  existed 
about  Mrs.  Besant. 

It  may  be  that  even  now  some  readers  may  have  so 
little  entered  into  the  spirit  with  which  every  page  of  this 
maj^azine  has  been  written  since  that  first  summary  over- 
ruling of  the  protests  against  the  publication  of  her  letter, 
as  to  object  to  the  selection  of  Mrs.  Besant  as  the  subject 
of  this  Character  Sketch.  All  that  I  need  say  to  them  is, 
whether  they  be  many  or  few,  that  when  they  have  made 
a  tithe  of  her  sacrifices  for  conscience  sake  they  may  be 
in  a  position  to  criticise.  Until  then  thoy  will  do  well  to 
be  silent,  and  endeavour,  if  they  can,  to  catch  a  little  of 
her  spirit.  Most  of  those  who  sneer  at  her  as  if  she  were 
disreputable,  or  shrug  their  shoulders  when  her  name  is 
mentioned,  might  then  perhaps  come  to  be  numbercMl 
among  those  who  are  worthy  to  unloose  the  latchet  of 
her  shoe. 

One  result  of  the  persistent  boycott  that  has  been 
maintained  against  her  so  long  by  the  papers  is  that  one 
of  the  most  charming  and  pathetic  autobiographical 
aketohes  in  our  language  is  practically  non-existent  tor  the 
««at  mass  of  the  English-speaking  public.  Mrs.  Besant's 
mginentary  sketches  of  her  spiritual  pilgrimage,  although 
published  in  1886,  is,  I  suppose,  almost  unknown  to  my 
readers.  The  book  is  out  of  print,  and  they  will 
therefore  be  ^teful  for  the  extracts  which  I  shall  make 
freely  from  its  pages.  I  hope,  now  the  ice  has  been 
broken,  and  the  great  slow-minded  public  has  wakened  up 
at  last  to  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Besant  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  women  of  our  time,  she  will  republish  it, 


with  an  additional  chapter  describing  the  later  stages  of 
her  pilgrim's  progress.  An  authentic  narrative  of  the  soul- 
joumeyings  of  an  intensely  religious  soul  from  Evangeli- 
calism to  Puseyism,  and  thence  through  Broad  Church 
Theism  to  the  flat  negations  of  an  Atheistic  Materialism,, 
out  of  which  she  has  emerged,  by  way  of  Spiritualism^ 
into  the  realm  of  Theosophy,  is  one  for  which  we  may 
search  in  vain  in  contemporary  religious  biography. 
Such  a  story  could  not  fail  to  be  full  of  suggestion  in  any 
case,  even  if  the  writer  were  obscure  and  unknown.  How 
much  more  interesting,  then,  must  it  be  when  it  reaches 
us  from  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  living  women,  who* 
is  still  in  the  zenith  of  her  powers. 

1.    HEREDITY  AND  EDUCATION. 

Annie  Besant  is  Besant  only  by  marriage.  Her 
husband,  the  Rev.  Frank  Besant,  vicar  of  Sibsey,  in 
Lincolnshire,  is  a  brother  of  Mr.  Walter  Besant,  the- 
well-known  novelist.  Her  maiden  name  was  Wood. 
She  is  a  Wood  of  the  family  which  gave  us  a  Lord  Chan- 
cellor in  the  person  of  Lord  Hatherley,  and  many  others 
who  have  played  a  more  or  less  notable  part  in  our  local 
and  national  politics.  One  of  the  clan  is  said  to  have* 
obtained  a  baronetcy  as  a  reward  for  enabling  Queen 
Victoria  to  be  bom  in  England.  He  was  Lord  Mayor,  and 
a  man  of  substance.  Of  that  substance  he  parted  freely 
to  pay  the  Duke  of  Kent's  debts,  in  order  that  the  heir  U> 
the  English  throne  might  be  bom  on  English  soil. 

H£K  FATHBK. 

Her  father,  who  was  Lord  Hatherley's  cousin,  be- 
longed to  the  elder  branch,  which  had  clung  to  th& 
estate  in  Devonshire,  from  which  the  younger  sons  had 
gone  off  to  make  fortunes  in  business  and  at  the  bar.  He* 
was  bom  and  educated  in  Ireland,  where  he  took  his- 
decree  as  a  doctor,  although  he  seldom  practised.  He- 
held  a  good  appointment  in  the  City  of  London,  and 
seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable  parts.  His 
daughter  says  of  him  : — 

A  mathematician  and  a  good  classic  scholar,  thoroughly 
master  of  French,  Grerman,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese, 
with  a  smattering  of  Hebrew  and  Gaelic,  the  treasures  of 
ancient  and  modem  literature  were  his  household  delight. 
Student  of  philosophy  as  he  was,  he  was  deeply  and  steadily- 
sceptical.  His  mother  and  sister  were  strict  Roman. 
Catholics,  and  near  the  end  forced  a  priest  into  his  room, 
but  the  priest  was  promptly  ejected  by  the  wrath  of  the- 
dying  man. 

AN  IDEAL  MOTHER. 

Mrs.  Besant  8  mother  was  Irish— one  of  the  Morrises- 
who  boast  of  their  descent  from  some  fabulous  Milesian 
kings  who  hailed  from  France.    When  her  mother  was- 
a  child,  the  reguUr  form  of  reproof  when  she  had  mis- 
behaved was  :  *•  Emily,  your  conduct  is  unworthy  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Seven  Kings  of  France  "—a  curious- 
form  of  that  spur  and  curb  chain  which  Lord  Wolseley 
told  us  last  month   was  to  be  found  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  noble  birth.    Mrs.  Besant  knew  little  oF 
her  father,  for  she  was  but  five  years  old  when  he  died, 
but  she  idolised  her  mother.    She  says 

The  tenderest,  sweetest,  proudest,  noblest  woman  I  have- 
ever  known.    I  have  never  met  a  woman  more  selflessl^ 
devoted  to  those  she  loved,  more  passionately  contempt aoo^ 
of  all  that  was  mean  and  base,  more  keenly  sensitive  on  e very- 
question  of  honour,  more  iron  in  will,  more  sweet  in  tender- 
ness, than  the  mother  who  made  my  girlhood  sunuy  a»- 
dreamland,  who  guarded  me  until  my  marriage  from  every 
touch  of  pain  that  she  could  ward  off. 

She  never  allowed  a  trouble  of  any  kind  to  touch  me,  arci* 
cared  only  that  aU  the  worries  should  fall  on  her  and  the- 
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joys  on  me.  Ko  hand  bat  hers  most  dress  my  hair,  which, 
iloosed,  fell  in  dense  curly  masses  nearly  to  my  knees ;  no 
hand  but  hers  must  fasten  dresses  and  deck  with  flowers.  So 
iguarded  and  shielded  had  been  my  childhood  and  youth 
from  every  touch  of  pain  and  anxiety  that  love  could  bear 
for  me,  that  I  never  dreamed  that  life  might  be  a  heavy 
^burden,  save  as  I  saw  it  in  the  poor  I  was  sent  to  help.  All 
the  joy  of  those  happy  years  I  took,  not  ungratefully,  I  hope, 
(but  certainly  with  a  glad  unconsciousnes  of  anything  rare  in 
it,  as  I  took  the  sunlight. 

The  home  seems  to  have  been  for  these  first  five  years 
.almoBt  ideally  happy.  But  when  the  blow  fell,  and 
JVir.  Wood  died  in  October,  1852,  the  light  of  life  seemed 
for  a  time  to  have  gone  out.  The  agony  of  the  bereave- 
ment blanched  her  mother's  raven  locks  as  irhite  as  eaow 
-in  a  single  night. 

A  CASE  OF  PSYCHICAL  HEREDITl. 

The  first  glimpse  we  have  into  the  peculiar  psychical 
-temperament  which  has  impelled  Mrs.  Besant  to  join 
the  Theosophists  occurs  in  an  anecdote  she  tells  about 
lier  mother  in  connection  with  the  death  of  her  father. 
The  clairvoyant  faculty  thac  is  implied  in  the  following 
jiarrative  has  probably  had  as  much  to  do  as  anything 
•with  recent  developments. 

I  sat  in  an  upstairs  room  with  my  mother  and  her  sisters ; 
;and  still  comes  back  to  me  her  figure  seated  on  a  sofa  with 
fixed  white  face  and  dull  vacant  eyes,  counting  the  minutes 
.until  the  funeral  procession  would  have  reached  Kensal 
Oreen,  and  then  following  in  mechanical  fashion,  Prayer- 
book  in  hand,  the  service,  stage  by  stage,  until  to  my  un- 
«peakable  terror,  with  the  words  dully  spoken,  "  It  is  all 
over,**  she  fell  back  fainting.  And  here  comes  a  curious 
psychological  problem  which  has  often  puzzled  me.  Some 
weeks  later  she  resolved  to  go  and  see  her  husband's  grave. 
A  relative  who  had  been  present  at  the  funeral  volunteered 
to  guide  her  to  the  spot,  but  lost  his  way  in  that  wilderness 
of  graves.  Another  of  the  small  party  went  off  to  find  one 
of  the  officials,  and  to  inquire,  and  my  mother  said : 
"  If  you  will  take  me  to  the  chapel  where  the  first  part 
of  the  service  was  read  I  will  find  the  grave."  To 
humour  her  whim  he  led  her  thither,  and  looking  round  for  a 
moment  or  two  she  started  from  the  chapel,  followed  the 
path  along  which  the  coffin  had  been  borne,  and  was  standing 
by  the  newly-made  grave  when  the  official  came  to  point  it 
out.  Her  own  explanation  is  that  she  had  seen  all  the  ser- 
vice ;  what  is  certain  is,  that  she  never  had  been  to  Kensal 
•Green  before,  and  that  she  walked  steadily  from  the  chapel 
to  the  grave.  She  must  have  been,  of  course,  at  that  time  in 
a  state  of  abnormal  nervous  excitation,  a  state  of  which 
another  proof  was  shortly  afterwards  given.  The  youngest 
of  our  family  was  a  boy,  about  tbree  years  younger 
than  myself,  a  very  beautiful  child,  blue-eyed  and  golden- 
haired — I  have  still  a  lock  of  his  hair,  of  exquisite 
pale  golden  hue—and  the  little  lad  was  passionately  devoted 
to  his  father.  He  was  always  a  delicate  boy,  and  had, 
1  suppose,  therefore,  been  specially  petted,  and  he  fretted 
•continually  for  "  papa."  It  is  probable  that  the  consumptive 
taint  had  touched  him,  for  he  pined  steadily  away  with  no 
marked  disease  during  the  winter  months.  One  morning  my 
mother  calmly  stated,  **  Alt  is  going  to  die."  It  was  in  vain 
that  it  was  urged  on  her  that  with  spring  strength  would 
return  to  the  child.  "  No,"  she  persisted,  "  he  was  lying 
asleep  on  my  arms  last  night,  and  William  came  and  said  he 
wanted  Alf  with  him,  but  that  I  might  keep  the  other  two.*' 
She  had  in  her  a  strong  strain  of  Celtic  superstition,  and 
thoroughly  believed  that  this  vision— a  most  natural  dream 
under  the  circumstances— was  a  direct  '*  warning,"  and  that 
ber  husband  had  come  to  tell  her  of  her  approaching  los?. 
This  belief  was  fully  justified  by  the  little  fellow's  death  in 
the  following  If  arch,  calling  to  the  end  for  "  Papa !  papa  1 " 

That  "strong  strain  of  Celtic  superstition"  would 
nrobably  be  differently  described  by  the  successor  of 
Madame  Blavatsky. 


DEAN  VAUOHAN  AND  THE  WIDOWED  FAMILY. 

Mrs.  Wood's  was  much  too  strong  a  nature  to  remain 
prostrate  even  under  a  blow  whose  force  was  attested 
by  the  blanching  of  her  hair.  Left  a  widow,  with  a 
young  family  and  next  to  no  means,  she  never  flinched, 
but  set  about  carrying  out  the  dying  wish  of  her 
husband  that  their  eldest  boy  should  have  the  best 
possible  education. 


DEAN  VAUOHAN. 
(fVoin  a  photograph  by  Elliott  and  Fry.) 

It  seemed  madness  for  a  penniless  widow  to  per- 
sist in  sending  her  boy  to  Harrow  School  in  order 
to  prepare  him  for  a  University  career,  but  she 
stuck  to  it  and  ultimately  carried  it  through.  That  she 
was  able  to  do  this  was  largely  due  to  the  kind  support 
of  Dr.  Vaughan,  now  Master  of  the  Temple,  who  was 
then  Headmaster  of  Harrow.  He  allowed  her  to  take 
some  of  the  Harrow  boys  into  her  own  house— a  rambling, 
rose  and  ivy  covered  building  on  the  very  summit  of 
Harrow  Hill— and  by  this  means  she  was  able  not  only  to 
keep  herself,  but  to  find  means  for  the  education  of  her 
son.  Dr.  Vaughan,  Mrs.  Besant  gratefully  remarks, 
became  the  earnest  friend  and  helper  of  her  mother,  and 
to  the  counsel  and  active  assistance  both  of  himself  and  of 
his  wife  was  due  much  of  the  success  that  crowned  her 
toil.  This  house — the  old  vicarage  at  Harrow— was 
her  home  for  eleven  years — a  place  of  idyllic  joy,  con- 
trasting strongly  with  the  stormy  and  troubled  career 
that  foUowed  ^ter. 

HE&  CHILDHOOD  AT  HABROW. 

Little  Annie  for  a  short  time  was  brought  up  amoDg 
the  boys— as  good  a  cricketer  and  climber  a«  any  (2 
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missible  to  say  that  he  was  hardly  equal  to  the  task. 
He  was  a  clergyman,  conventional  and  conservative.  He 
had  brought  home  a  wild  young  thing  whose  heart  wa& 
aflame  with  the  first  passion  of  political  sympathy  with 
the  Irish  and  the  Radicals,  and  who  had  only  married 
him  SL8  A  pis  oiler.  She  could  not  be  the  Bride- 
of  Heaven,  and  therefore  became  the  bride  of  Mr. 
Frank  Besant.  He  was  hardly  an  adequate  substitute. 
Mr.  Besant  had  obtained  a  mastership  at  Cheltenham,  and 
there  in  lodgings  his  young  wife  tried  to  stifle  the  cruel 
sense  of  disillusion  by  hard  reading  and,  curiously 
enough,  by  writing  stories  for  the  Family  Herald,  for 
which  she  received  her  first  earned  money,  and  a  series  of 
"Lives  of  the  Black  Letter  Saints,"  which,  however, 
failed  to  find  a  publisher.  Then  she  published  her  first 
pamphlet,  a  little  tract  which  insisted  upon  the  virtue  of 
fasting  and  was  very  patristic  in  tone. 

FOR  baby's  sake. 

Two  children  were  bom,  first  a  boy  and  then  a  girl.  Th» 
latter  was  seven  months  old  when  she  became  the  un- 


cent  of  the  nature  of  men  and  women,  through  the 
customary  conventional  delusion  that  ignorance  is  the 
aame  as  innocence.  It  was  then,  as  always,  a  blunder, 
and  in  her  case  a  fatal  blunder.  She  became  engaged  to 
the  young  clergyman,  not  because  she  loved  him  parti- 
cularly, or  had  oven  the  faintest  conception  of  what 
marriage  entailed,  but  only  because  it  seemed  as  if  he, 
being  a  clergyman,  could,  by  his  very  office,  brmg  her 
nearer  to  God.  The  position  of  a  clergyman's  wife,  she 
remarks,  seems  second  only  to  that  of  a  nun,  and  its 
attractiveness  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  personality 
of  the  particular  clergyman  who  is  selected  to  discharge 
the  sacred  functions. 

HER  MARRIAGE. 

When  she  consented  to  marry  Mr.  Besant,  she  gave  up 
with  a  sigh  of  regret  her  dreams  of  the  religious  life,  and 
substituted  for  them  the  work  which  would  have  to  bo 
done  as  the  wife  of  a  parish  priest,  labouring  in  the  Church 
and  among  the  poor.  She  reluctantly  consented  to  marry 
a  man  she  did  not  much  care  for,  because  she  believed 
him,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  a  half -angelic  creature,  and,  to 
her,  wedlock  was  only  a  means  of  self-devotion  to  the 
cause  of  the  poor  and  the  service  of  the  Church.  No 
doubt  it  seems  almost  incredible  to  those  who  do  not 
know  women,  and  the  immense  capacity  which  blank 
ignorance  has  of  ignoring  facts,  that  a  woman  as 
intelligent,  as  healthy  and  as  keen,  as  Mrs.  Besant 
could  have  left  her  home  a  bride  as  absolutely  unaware 
of  what  marriage  meant  as  a  babe  of  four  ;  but  it  is 
unfortunately  by  no  means  an  isolated  phenomenon.  To 
the  criminal  wickedness  of  parents  in  this  respect  there 
seems  sometimes  to  be  literally  no  limit.  A  little 
elementary  physiology  would  have  stood  her  in  better 
stead  than  "  The  Library  of  the  Fathers."  But  she  read 
the  Fathers,  who  told  her  much  of  the  world  to  come, 
while  no  one  told  her  anything  about  the  world  in  which 
she  was  living,  and  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a 
wife.  Hence,  when,  in  December  1867,  her  betrothed 
took  her  to  the  steps  of  the  altar  and  they  became  husband 
and  wife,  it  was  as  if  the  illusions  of  life  had  vanished. 

HER  INITIATION  INTO  POLITICS. 

Just  before  her  marriage  Miss  Wood  made  her 
first  acquaintance  with  the  regions  of  political  storm 
and  stress  in  which  she  was  hereafter  to  swell.  The 
merry  school-girl  had  but  little  thought  for  the  affairs 
of  the  hustings,  and  all  that  she  knew,  or  thought  she 
knew,  about  John  Bright,  for  instance,  was  that  **  he  was 
a  rough  sort  of  man  who  goes  about  making  rows." 
Mr.  Roberts,  the  Radical  lawyer  of  Manchester,  rudely 
roused  her  from  that  state  of  apathy  by  declaring  his 
belief  that  **some  of  you  fine  ladies  would  not  go  to 
heaven  if  you  had  to  rub  shoulders  with  John  Bright, 
the  noblest  man  God  ever  gave  to  the  cause  of  the  poor." 
It  was  by  this  Mr.  Roberts  that  she  was  first  initiated 
into  Radicalism,  and  it  was  when  she  was  on  a  visit  at  his 
house  in  Manchester  that  .she  first  actually  participated 
as  a  spectator  in  one  of  those  stormy  and  tragic  interludes 
of  politics  in  which  she  has  subsequently  passed  so  much 
of  her  life.  Mr.  Roberts  was  the  solicitor  for  the  Irish- 
men who  wore  tried  and  hanged  at  Manchester  for  the 
murder  of  Sergeant  Brett.  The  Irish  national  anthem, 
••God  Save  Ireland,'*  owes  its  inspiration  to  the  execu- 
tion that  followed  that  trial.  Mrs.  Besant  first  caught  in 
the  crowded  court  where  that  judicial  blunder  was  legal- 
ised a  sense  of  the  infinite  tragedy  and  ruthless  crime 
that  lurk  behind  the  political  struggles  of  our  time. 

HER  HUSBAND. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  about  the  Rev.  Frank 
BDsant.    He  had  a  trying  part  to  fill,  and  it  may  be  per- 


MES.    BESANT   AND    HER    BABY:  1869. 
(From  a  photograph  by  Winter ^  Cheltenham,) 

conscious  instrument  in  waking  the  stifled  doubts  of  lier- 
mother.  It  was  from  a  baby's  cradle  that  the  impulse 
came  which  drove  Mrs.  Besant  from  the  Christian  fold. 
Little  Mabel  Besant,  like  other  infants,  had  the  wlioopixig 
cough,  and  had  it  so  bad  that  her  life  was  desp&ired  of, 
and  more  than  once  she  was  beheved  to  have  actually 
died.  Thanks,  however,  to  her  mother  s  tender  care,  tlie 
child  survived.  But  its  mother's  faith  was  rudely 
shattered.  She  tells  us  that  during  these  silent  weeks 
that  she  sat  with  a  dying  child  on  her  knees,  watcbing^ 
for  death,  until  she  collapsed  from  sheer  exhaustion,  tiKe 
important  change  of  mind  took  place. 

There  had  grown  np  in  my  mind  a  feeling  of  angry  resent- 
ment against  the  gf^^i^'^g  ^^4,^^5jc|[j^^^as  I  thouglit 
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torturing  my  helpless  baby.  For  some  months  a  stubborn 
antagonism  to  the  Providence  who  ordains  the  sufferings  of 
life  had  steadily  been  increasing  in  me,  and  this  sullen 
challenge,  **  Is  God  good  ?  "  found  voice  in  my  heart  during 
these  silent  nights  and  days.  My  mother's  sufferings  and 
much  personal  unhappiness  had  been  intensifying  the  feeling, 
and  as  I  watched  my  baby  in  its  agony,  and  felt  so  helpless  to 
Velieve,  more  than  once  the  indignant  ory  broke  from  my 
lips :  *♦  How  canst  Thou  torture  a  baby  so  ?  What  has  she 
clone  that  she  should  suffer  so  ?  Why  dost  Thou  not  kill  her 
at  once  and  let  her  be  at  peace  7  ** .  More  than  once  I  cried 
aloud,  **  Oh  God,  take  the  child,  but  do  not  torment  her." 
All  my  personal  belief  in  God,  all  my  intense  faith  in  His 
constant  direction  of  affairs,  all  my  habit  of  continual 
prayer  and  of  realisation  of  His  presence,  were  now  against 
cne.  To  me  He  was  not  an  abstract  idea,  but  a  living 
realitv,  and  all  my  mother-heart  rose  up  in  rebellion  against 
this  Person  in  whom  I  believed,  and  whose  individual  finger 
I  saw  in  my  baby's  agony. 

THE  STRUGGLE  TO  BELIEVE. 

Then  ensued  weeks  and  months  of  agonised  battling 
Against  the  doubt  which  threatened  to  transform  the 
Almighty  Father  into  an  almighty  fiend.  A  good  and 
liberal  clergyman  gave  her  kindly  counsel,  lent  her  Maurice 
And  Robertson  to  read,  and  strove,  but  strove  in  vain,  to 
lead  her  into  their  wider  hoi>e  for  man,  their  more 
trustful  faith  in  God.  She  was  in  mental  agony  as  real 
as  the  pain  which  tortured  her  child,  and  she  could  find 
CO  rest. 

The  thought  of  hell  was  torturing  me.  Somehow,  out  of 
•the  baby's  pain,  through  those  seemingly  endless  hours,  had 
grown  a  dim  realisation  of  what  hell  might  be,  full  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  beloved ;  and  my  whole  brain  and  heart 
revolted  from  the  unutterable  cruelty  of  a  creating  and 
destroying  God.  .  .  .  The  presence  of  evil  and  pain  in  the 
world  made  by  a  "  good  God,"  and  the  pain  falling  on  the  inno- 
cent, as  in  my  seven-months-old  babe,  the  pain  here  reach- 
ing on  into  eternity  unhealed ;  these,  while  1  yet  believed, 
•drove  me  desperate,  and  I  believed  and  hated  instead  of,  like 
the  devils,  "  believed  and  trembled."  Next,  I  challenged  the 
righteousness  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  and  while  I 
worshipped  and  clung  to  the  suffering  Christ,  I  hated  the 
•God  who  required  the  death-sacrifice  at  His  hands.  And  so 
for  months  the  turmoil  went  on,  the  struggle  being  all  the 
more  terrible  for  the  very  desperation  with  which  I  strove  to 
-cling  to  some  planks  of  the  wrecked  »hip  of  faith  on  the 
•tossing  sea  of  doubt. 

THE  AGONY  OF  DOUBT. 

No  one  who  reads  the  account  which  Mrs.  Besant  has 
.given  of  the  horror  of  that  terrible  time  can  doubt  the 
jreality  and  sincerity  of  her  struggle  against  unbelief. 

No  one  who  has  not  felt  it  knows  the  fearful  agony  caused 
"by  doubt  to  the  earnestly  religions  mind.  There  is  in  this 
•life  no  other  pain  so  horrible.  The  doubt  seems  to  ship- 
wreck everything,  to  destroy  the  one  steady  gleam  of 
happiness  •*  on  the  other  side  "  which  no  earthly  storm  could 
.obscure ;  to  make  all  life  gloomy  with  the  horror  of  despair, 
a  darkness  that  may  verily  be  felt.  Fools  talk  of  Atheism 
.-as  the  outcome  of  foul  life  and  vicious  thought.  They,  in 
their  shallow  heartlessness,  their  brainless  stupidity,  cannot 
weven  dimly  imagine  the  anguish  of  the  mere  penumbra  of  the 
eclipse,  much  less  of  the  great  darkness  in  which  the 
orphaned  soul  cries  out  into  the  infinite  emptiness :  **  Is  it  a 
^evil  who  has  made  this  world  7  Are  we  the  sentient  toys  of 
-an  Almighty  Power,  who  sports  with  our  agony,  and  whose 
peals  of  awful  mocking  laughter  echo  the  wailings  of  our 
•despair  ? " 

THE  HORROR  OF  *GREAT  DARKNE.SS. 

Speaking  many  years  later  of  the  trials  of  that 
■transition  stage,  she  showed  that  time  had  in  no  sense 


lessened  the  bitter  memory  of  that  hour  of  gloom.  Ii* 
a  tractate  published  many  years  later,  she  says : — 

Last  of  all  I  ought  to  be  the  one  to  say  that  in  the  re- 
nouncel  of  belief  in  Christ  the  God-man,  or  in  the  Father  of 
heaven,  there  is  nothing  but  pain  to  the  earnest  heart.  Those 
to  whom  religion  has  seem^  a  reality  cannot  fail  to  suffer 
keenly  in  the  wrench  that  tears  out  of  the  soil  wherein  it  • 
has  struck  deeply  the  root  of  faith.  That  keen  anguish  of 
feeling  that  we  have  been  building  without  a  solid  founda- 
tion ;  that  "  horror  of  great  darkness  "  which  falls  upon  us 
when  we  fear  le.«t  our  God  is  only  a  dream  of  the  fancy ; 
that  bitter  resentment  that  springs  up  on  finding  that 
we  have  been  lavishing  our  heart's  treasures  of  love  and  de- 
votion upon  a  phantom ;  all  this  involves  agony,  which  is 
sharp  in  proportion  to  the  nobility  and  tenderness  of  the 
sufferer.  This  is  the  price  we  pay  for  the  paradise  apples  of 
superstition,  which  turn  to  ashes  in  the  mouth.  But  beyond 
the  struggle  and  the  turmoil,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
of  doubt,  there  is  a  firm  ground  on  which  to  stand  in  peace 
at  last. 

A  WORD  BY  THE  WAY. 

I  venture  at  this  point  to  interrupt  Mrs.  Besant's 
narrative  in  order  to  insert  the  following  observations 
suggested,  by  this  autobiography,  to  one  of  the  most 
samtiy  women  of  contemporary  Christendom.  From  a 
heart  full  of  sympathy,  bom  of  similar  suffering,  she 
wrote : — 

Would  that  some  one  with  heart  and  brain  and  pen  could  set 
himself  to  consider  that  rock  on  which  Mrs.  Besant's  faith  was 
first  wrecked,  but  in  which  she  is  not  alone.  All  the  atheistical 
women  I  have  known,  and  1  have  known  a  good  many,  and 
men  too,  have  run  upon  that  rock  and  been  broken — I  mean  the 
error  of  imagining  that  there  is  but  one  Great  Being  influenc- 
ing, managing,  and  working  in  the  world — only  tme,  described 
by  Christians  as  a  Benign  Being.  If  there  be  only  one  Being, 
or  principle,  creative  and  active,  in  the  world,  how  can  we 
fail  to  be  perplexed,  and  look  in  doubt  ending  in  rank  rebellion 
or  unbelief  ?  Not  until  we  recognise  that  there  are  two  ruling 
powers  in  the  world  can  we  ever  be  right  in  our  estimate  of,  or 
relation  to,  the  God  of  love ;  never,  till  we  recognise  the  dual 
government,  can  we  see  straight.  It  is  a  dual  government 
which  is  at  war  now,but  with  a  progressive  victory  for  the  benign 
and  blessed  One,  and  defeat  (with  our  help)  for  the  malign 
one.  God  suffers^  God  wars,  God  (in  Jesus)  waits,  endures, 
presses  on  (asking  our  poor  human,  but  wonderful,  help  as 
fellow-workers  with  God)  to  win  His  battle  for  Him.  It  is 
this  view  I  have  had  of  God  ever  since  I  entered  into  peace. 
It  was  He  who  showed  it  to  me  as  clear  as  the  day. 

I  have  many  a  time  'sat  by  young  mothers  tried  as  Mrs. 
Besant  was  by  the  agony  of  her  baby.  My  own  daughter  was 
killed  by  a  cruel  and  awful  death.  If  I  had  thought  it 
7vas  God  did  it  I  should  have  hated  Him  with  a  deadly  hatred. 
But  the  Divine  word  says,  "An  enemy  hath  done  this"  The 
heart  of  my  God  was  pained  for  my  heart's  pain  ;  He  hat^ 
the  author  of  my  pain,  and  though  I  suffered  frightfully 
and  was  in  darkness,  I  never  threw  it  in  God's  face 
that  he  had  killed  my  child.  I  wish  somebody  (of 
power  spiritual)  could  have  said  to  poor  Mrs.  Besant 
what  I  said  to  my  son  and  daughter  when  they  won- 
dered how  God  could  let  their  daughter  suffer.  "But  at 
any  rate,"  they  said,  "  God  could  have  prevented  this  evil,"  to 
which  I  boldly  answered,  '*  No,  my  darlings,  He  cculd  not  1 " 
Hi^  power  is  for  a  season  limited  by  mysterious  limitations, 
which  He  permits,  which  He  suffers,  or  bows  to  (we  eihall 
know  by  and  by),  for  an  end  which  will  be  more  beautiful 
than  any  autocratic,  aH-powerful,  undisputed  sovereigniy 
cnuld  ever  be.  My  children  have  got  over  their  rebellion. 
They  now  know  that  God— that  Jesns— disapproves  of 
every  suffering  which  falls  on  a  litUe  child,  that  He 
pities,  loves,  and  feels  with  us  ;  nay,  that  He  is 
angry  with  the  malign  power  who  is  the  author  of  the 
.«>uffering.  And  oh  1  to  have  His  sympathy  thus  is  surely  the 
fiweetest  thing  in  life.  It  enables  us  to  drink  the  bitterest 
cup.    Have  readers  of  the  Gospel  never  fathomed  the  signi- 
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ficaDce  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  *'  Shall  we  not  heal  this  woman 
whom  Satan  hath  bound  these  eighteen  years?"  Persons  in 
Mrs.  Besant's  state  would  say,  Whom  God  hath  afflicted 
these  eighteen  years— this  cruel,  wretched  God  of  the  Chris- 
tian." And  again  and  again  Jesus  was  grieved  and  angry  with 
the  evil  spirit  which  afflicted  men  and  women.  God  is  not  the 
author  of  sin,  disease,  evil,  pain,  or  death.  These  all  come 
from  another  source.  Some  say  they  are  mere  accidents, 
aberrations  ;  no,  they  are  more  than  that.  They  are  delibe- 
rately and  malicionsiy  inflicted  evil,  and  our  G^  was  from 
the  beginning,  and  will  be  to  the  blessed  end,  the  opponent 
of  the  enemy  of  all  His  work.  God  is  mending,  healing,  bring- 
ing goo«l  out  of  Satan's  bad,  making  us  heroic  under  pains 
inflicted  by  the  enemy,  walking  with  us  through  the 
flames  and  the  floods  of  the  Evil  One's  creating,  and  making 
08  His  Ofwn  loyal  companions,  working  and  waiting  for  the 
final  victoiy.  If  only  some  one  could  have  pointed  out  to 
Mrs.  Betant  that  it  was  not  God  who  "  tortured  her  child." 
Was  it  God  who  tortured  the  demoniac  boy  whose  father 
brought  him  to  Christ  7  If  it  had  been  God  who  so  cruelly 
flung  that  boy  on  the  ground,  who  made  him  yell  and  twist 
with  pain,  would  God's  Son  and  soul  have  said  the  words, 
**Come  out  of  him,  thou  foul  spirit,  and  go  no  more  into 
him  "  ?  Some,  perhaps,  think  it  a  discouraging  truth  that 
God's  power  at  present  is  limited  in  opposing  His  adversary 
and  ouis. 

There  is  one  point  at  which  God's  power  over  evil,  pain, 
and  sin  becomes  irresistible  and  victorious  now  on  earth,  and 
that  is  the  point  at  which  He  meets  a  human  heart  and 
human  faith.  The  meeting  and  union  with  God  of  a  human 
spirit,  when  that  human  spirit  wills  as  God  wills, 
is  the  moment  of  spiritual  conception,  so  to  speak, 
from  which  a  miracle  is  born.  I  mean  any  spiritual  miracle, 
such  as  the  complete  change  of  heart  of  a  sinner  or 
criminal,  or  the  heiiliiig  of  deadly  sickness,  or  the  stilling 
of  a  storm  at  sea,  etc.  etc.  I  know  this  to  be  true.  The 
Lord  said  He  roukl  not  (in  a  certain  town)  do  many  mighty 
works  t)ecau}<e  ot  their  unbelief,  but  if  He  had  found  faith 
which  would  have  brought  some  soul  or  souls  into  union 
with  His  Divine  soul,  He  could  have  done  many  mighty 
works.  It  is  the  most  awful,  wonderful  truth  this,  i.e. 
that  you  can  supply  to  Go<l  the  conditions  which  are  needful 
to  Him,  and  which  He  cannot  do  without,  in  order  to  gain  a 
present  victory  over  evil,  or  work  a  present  spiritual  work  or 
miracle.  It  is  the  hidden  marriage  of  the  divine  and  the 
human,  by  which  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth  shall  be 
bom. 

THE  BE.H0LVE  TO  "TKY  ALL  THINGS." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  txider  the  stress  of  that  trial 
her  health  gave  way,  aud  for  weeks  she  lay  prostrate 
and  helpless  with  terrible  head  pain  that  banished  sleep, 
and  which  the  doctors  vainly  sought  to  allay  by  covering 
her  head  with  ice  and  dosing  her  with  opium.  Not  untu 
lier  mind  could  be  diverted  from  hell  did  the  pain  abate, 
and  one  of  the  means  by  which  her  cure  was  eflfected  was 
the  study  of  anatomy.  An  analysis  of  Human 
Osteology "  was  a  curious  but  for  a  time  a  suflicient 
anodyne.  The  pain  abated,  sleep  returned,  and  she  was 
once  more  able  to  go  about  her  daily  duties.  No  sooner 
had  she  recovered  than  the  set  herself  to  attack,  with 
characteristic  intrepidity,  the  doubts  which  had  assailed 
her.   She  says : — 

I  resolved,  that  whatever  might  be  the  result,  I  would  take 
each  dogma  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  carefully  and 
thoroughly  examine  it,  so  that  I  should  never  say  again  I 
believe  "  where  I  had  not  proved.  So,  patiently  and  steadily, 
I  set  to  work.  Four  problems  chiefly  at  this  time  pressed  for 
solution— 1.  The  eternity  of  punishment  after  death.  2. 
The  meaning  of  "  goodness  "  and  "  love  "  as  applied  to  a  God 
who  had  made  this  world  with  all  its  evil  and  misery.  3. 
The  nature  of  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  the  *•  justice  **  of 
God  in  accepting  a  vicarious  suffering  from  Christ  and  a 
vicarious  righteousness  from  the  sinner.   4.  The  meaning  of 


'*  inspiration  as  applied  to  the  Bible,  and  the  reoonciliatioD 
of  the  perfection  of  the  author  with  the  blunders  and  im- 
moralities of  the  work. 

In  the  attempt  to  solve  these  problems  she  read 
Maurice,  Robertson  of  Brighton,  and  Stopford  Brooke. 
Poetry,  beautv,  devotion,  enuiusiasm,she  fotmd,butno  solid 
rock  on  which  to  build  her  faith.  She  tried  a  course  of 
"  Bampton  Lectures.''  Dean  Manael  deepened  and  intensi- 
fied her  doubts,  Liddon's  *^  Bampton  Lecture  "  made  no 
impression  on  her.  The  more  she  read  the  more  she 
doubted.  W.  R.  Greg's Creeds  of  Christendom,'' Matthew 
Arnold's  ''Literature  and  Dogma,*'  and  Benan*s  ''  Vie  de- 
Jesus"  widened  her  horizon  and  made  it  seem  more  than 
ever  impossible  to  crib,  cabin,  and  confine  the  universe  ot 
truth  within  the  ecclesiastic  pinlold  in  which  her  husband, 
was  a  duly  accredited  under  shepherd. 

vicak's  wife  at  sibsby. 

Thanks  to  her  representations  to  her  imcle.  Lord 
Hatherley,  Mr.  Besant  had  received  the  Crown  living  of 
Sibsey,  in  Lincoln,  valued  at  £450  per  annum,  and  there 
the  fanuly  had  been  established  in  the  Vicarage.  The 
improvement  in  their  circtunstances  brought  mth  it  aa 
added  complication  to  Mrs.  Besant.  Imaeine  a  countrir 
parson's  wife  who  sympathised  with  her  whole  soul  with. 
Joseph  Arch  and  rebellious  Hodffe,  while  the  indignant 
farmers  regarded  the  Laboiu*ers'  Union  as  little  short  of 
high  treason  and  red  revolution ! 

Mrs.  Besant  endeavoured,  however,  as  best  she  could,, 
to  find  practical  reUef  in  nurmng,  the  work  for  which  she* 
has  always  had  a  positive  passion.  She  remarks  in  her 
autobiography : — 

I  think  Mother  Nature  meant  me  for  a  nurse,  for  I  take  a 
keen  delight  in  nursing  any  one,  provided  only  that  there  is 
peril  in  the  sickness,  so  that  there  is  the  strange  and  solemn 
feeling  of  the  struggle  between  the  human  skill  we  wield 
and  the  supreme  enemy  Death.  There  is  a  strange  fascination 
in  fighting  Death  step  by  step,  and  then  is  felt  to  the  full 
where  one  fights  for  life  as  life,  and  not  for  a  life  one  loves. 

ALL  CHRL3TI4N  DOOHAS  00  BUT  OKE. 

These  duties  of  the  parish,  however,  could  not  silence 
the  ceaseless  strife  witmn.  Her  health  broke  down,  and 
she  went  to  London  to  recover.  When  there,  she  found 
in  Mr.  Voysey's  ministrations  ''a  gleam  of  light  across- 
the  stormy  sea  of  doubt  and  distress,"  but  Theism  afforded 
her  only  a  temporary  resting-place.  She  now  definitely 
rejected  what  she  called  all  the  barbarous  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  faith,"  and  felt  with  relief  and  joy  that 
**  they  were  but  the  dreams  of  ignorant  and  semi-eavage 
minds,  not  the  revelation  of  a-  God."  One  last  dogma, 
however,  still  remained.  Not  all  her  reading  of  Theodore 
Parker  and  Francis  Newman  and  Miss  Cobbe  had  been 
able  to  rob  her  of  her  faith  in  the  deity  of  Christ.  She 
clung  to  it  all  the  more  closely  because  it  was  the  last 
and  to  her  the  dearest  of  all. 

The  doctrine  was  dear  from  association ;  there  was  some- 
thing at  once  soothing  and  ennobling  in  the  idea  of  a. 
union  between  man  and  God,  between  a  perfect  man  and  a, 
divine  supremacy,  between  a  human  heait  and  an  almighty 
strength.  Jesus  as  God  was  interwoven  with  all  art,  with 
all  beauty  in  religion  ;  to  break  with  the  deity  of  Jesus  was 
to  break  with  all  music,  with  painting,  vrith  literature,  the 
Divine  child  in  His  mother's  arms,  the  Divine  man  in  Hia 
passion  and  in  His  triumph,  the  human  friend  encircled  with 
the  majesty  of  the  Godhead.  Did  inexorable  truth  demand, 
that  this  ideal  figure,  with  all  its  pathos,  its  beauty,  it-e 
human  love,  should  pass  into  the  pantheon  of  the  dead  gods 
of  the  past  ? 

She  at  first  shrank  from  beginning  an  inotiirr  Ihe 
result  of  which  might  entail  upon  her,  the  wife  of  a  cler^^r- 
man,  the  necessity  of  repudiating  aU'pr^m^  ofl>^ 
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to  a  Christian  Church.  Hitherto  her  warfare  had  been 
in  secret,  her  suffering  solely  mental.  But  if  this  last 
doctrine  were  to  go,  "to  the  inner  would  be  added  the  outer 
warfare,  and  who  could  say  how  far  this  might  carry  me?  " 
She  shivered  for  a  moment  on  the  brink  and  then  she 
took  the  plunge. 

THB  DIVINITY  OF  CHRIST. 

One  night  only  I  spent  in  the  struggle  over  the  question. 
Shall  I  examine  the  claims  to  deity  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?  " 
When  morning  broke  the  answer  was  clearly  f ormnlated : 
"  Truth  is  greater  than  peace  or  position.  If  Jesus  be  G(^d, 
challenge  will  not  shake  His  deity ;  if  He  be  man,  it  is  blas- 
phemy to  worship  Him."  I  re-read  Liddon's  Bampton  Lec- 
tures "on  this  controversy,  and  Renan*s  "Vie  de  Jesus**; 
I  studied  the  Gospels,  and  tried  to  represent  to  my- 
self the  life  there  outlined.  I  tested  the  conduct  there 
given  as  I  should  have  tested  the  conduct  of  any  ordinary 
historical  character  .  .  .  and  I  saw  that,  if  there  were 
any  truth  in  the  Gospels  at  all,  they  told  a  story  of  a 
struggling,  suffering,  sinning,  prbying  man,  and  not  of  a  God 
at  all,  and  the  dogma  of  the  deity  of  Christ  followed  the 
rest  of  the  Christian  doctrines  into  the  limbo  of  past  beliefs. 

HBB  LAST  FORLORN  HOPE. 

But  before  she  finally  parted  with  all  her  Christian 
faith,  she  took  a  step  which  in  itself  is  sufficient  to  render 
her  autobiography  invaluable  to  the  historian  and  theo- 
logian. There  are  few  pages  in  contemporary  annals 
more  touching,  more  simple,  and  more  aramatic  than 
those  in  which  Mrs.  Besant  tells  of  her  pilgrimage  to  Dr. 
Pusey  to  see  whether,  as  a  last  forlorn  hope,  the  eminent 
leader  of  the  High  Church  party  mieht  haply  be  able  to 
save  her  from  the  abyss.  As  probably  not  one  per  cent, 
of  my  readers  have  ever  heard  of  this  historic  interview 
between  the  old  chief  priest  of  Anglican  orthodoxy  and 
the  young  woman  who  was  destined  to  be  the  lieutenant 
of  the  leader  of  the  ^arty  of  Revolt  against  all  accepted 
orthodoxies,  I  quote  it  in  its  entirety. 

Yet  one  other  effort  I  made  to  save  myself  from  the  difficul- 
ties I  foresaw  in  connection  with  this  final  breach  with 
Christianity.  There  was  one  man  who  had  in  former  days 
wielded  over  me  a  great  influence,  one  whose  writings  had 
guided  and  taught  me  for  many  years — Dr.  Pusey,  the  vener- 
able leader  of  the  Catholic  party  in  the  Church,  the  learned 
patristic  scholar,  full  of  the  wisdom  of  antiquity.  He  believed 
in  Christ  as  God ;  what  if  I  put  my  difficulties  to  him  7  If 
he  resolved  them  for  me,  I  should  escape  the  struggle  I  fore- 
saw; if  he  could  not  resolve  them,  then  no  answer  to 
them  was  to  be  hoped  for.  My  decision  was  quickly  made ; 
being  with  my  mother,  I  could  write  to  him  unnoticed,  and 
I  sat  down  putting  my  questions  clearly  and  fully,  stating 
my  difficulties,  and  asking  him  whether,  out  of  his  wider 
knowledge  and  deeper  reading,  he  could  resolve  them  for 
me.  ...  Dr.  Pusey  advised  me  to  read  Liddou*s 
"Bampton  Lectures,"  referred  me  to  various  passages, 
chiefly  from  the  Fourth  Gospel,  if  I  remember  rightly,  and 
invited  me  to  go  down  to  Oxford  and  talk  over  my 
difficulties.  Liddon's  "  Bampton  Lectures  "  I  had  thoroughly 
studied,  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  had  no  weight  with 
me,  the  arguments  in  favour  of  its  Alexandrian  origin 
being  familiar  to  me,  but  I  determined  to  accept 
his  invitation  to  a  personal  interview,  regarding  it  as  the 
last  chance  of  remaining  in  the  Church. 

A  PILGRIMAGE  TO  DR.  PUSEY. 

To  Oxford  accordingly  I  took  the  train  and  made  my  way 
to  the  famous  doctor's  rooms.  I  was  shown  in,  and  saw  a 
short  stoat  gentleman  dressed  in  a  cassock,  and  looking  like 
a  comfortable  monk ;  but  the  keen  eyes,  steadf  astlygazing  into 
mine,  told  me  of  the  power  and  subtlety  hidden  by  the  unpre- 
possessing form.  The  head  was  fine  and  impressive,  the  voice 
low,  penetrating,  drilled  into  a  somewhat  monotonous  and 
art^cial  subdued  tone.    I  quickly  saw  that  no  sort  of 


enlightenment  could  result  from  our  interview.  He 
treated  me  as  a  penitent  going  to  confession,  seeking 
the  advice  of  a  director,  not  as  an  inquirer  struggling 
after  truth,  and  resolute  to  find  some  firm  standing  ground 
in  the  sea  of  doubt,  whether  on  the  shores  of  orthodoxy  or  of 
heresy.  He  would  not  deal  with  the  question  of  the  Deity 
of  Christ  as  a  question  for  argument;  he  reminded  me: 
"  You  are  speaking  of  your  judge,"  when  I  pressed  some 
question.  The  mere  suggestion  of  an  imperfection  in  Jesus* 
character  made  him  shudder  in  positive  pain,  and  he  checked 
me  with  raised  hand  and  the  rebuke :  *♦  You  are  blaspheming; 
the  very  thought  is  a  terrible  sin." 

"  YOU  HAVE  READ  TOO  MUCH  ALREADY  1  " 

I  asked  him  if  he  could  recommend  me  any  books  that 
wonld  throw  light  npon  the  subject :  "  No,  no,  you  have  read 


THE  LATB  REV.  B.  D.  PUSEY. 
(^From  a  photograph  by  Mr,  Samuel  A.  Walker,  230,  Regent  Street,  W.) 


too  much  already.  You  must  pmy,  you  must  pray."  Then, 
as  I  said  I  could  not  believe  without  proof,  I  was 
told :  **  Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have 
believed  " ;  and  my  further  questioning  wbh  checked  by  the 
murmur :  *'  O  my  child,  how  undisciplined !  how  impatient  I " 
Truly,  he  must  have  found  in  me — ^hot,  eager,  passionate  in 
my  determination  to  know,  resolute  not  to  profess  belief  when 
belief  was  absent — but  very  little  of  that  meek,  chastened, 
submissive  spirit,  which  he  was  accustomed  in  the 
penitents  wont  to  seek  his  counsel  as  a  spiritual  guide. 
In  vain  did  he  bid  roe  pray  as  though  1  believed  ;  in  vain  did 
he  urge  the  duty  of  blind  submission  to  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  of  yielding,  unreasoning  faith,  which  received  but 
questioned  not.  He  had  no  conception  of  the  feelings  of  the 
sceptical  spirit;  his  own  faith  was  solid  as  a  rock — firm, 
satisfied,  unshakeable.  He  would  as  soon  have  committed 
suicide  as  doubted  the  infallibility  of  the  universal 
Church."  T 
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"  AT  YOUR  PERIL  YOU  REJECT  IT !  " 

**  It  is  not  your  duty  to  ascertain  the  truth,"  he  told  me 
sternly.  "  It  is  your  duty  to  accept  and  believe  the  truth  as 
laid  down  by  the  Church ;  at  your  peril  you  reject  it ;  the 
responsibility  is  not  yours  so  long  as  you  dutifully  accept 
what  the  Church  has  laid  down  for  your  acceptance.  Did 
not  the  Lord  promise  that  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  should 
be  ever  with  His  Church,  to  guide  her  into  all  truth  7 

"  But  the  fact  of  the  promise  and  its  value  are  the  very 
points  on  which  I  am  doubtful/'  I  answered. 

He  shuddered.  **  Pray,  pray,"  he  said ;  "  Father,  forgive 
her,  for  she  knews  not  what  she  says." 

It  was  in  va<n  I  urged  I  had  everything  to  gain  and  nothing 
to  lose  by  following  his  directions,  but  that  it  seemed  to  me 
that  fidelity  to  truth  forbade  a  pretended  acceptance  of  that 
which  was  not  believed. 

Everything  to  lose  7  Yes,  indeed.  You  will  be  lost  for 
time  and  lost  for  eternity.** 

'*  Lost  or  not,"  I  rejoined,  "  I  must  and  will  find  out  what 
is  true,  and  I  will  not  believe  until  I  am  sure." 

"  Yon  have  no  right  to  make  terms  with  God,"  he  answered, 
**  as  to  what  yon  will  believe  and  what  you  will  not  believe. 
You  are  full  of  intellectual  pride." 

"l  FORBID  YOU  TO  SPB^K  OF  YOUR  DISBELIEF." 

I  sighed  hopelessly.  Little  feeling  of  pride  was  there  in 
me  just  then,  and  I  felt  that  in  this  rigid  unyielding  dog- 
matism there  was  no  comprehension  of  my  difficulties,  no 
help  for  my  strugglings.  I  rose,  and,  thanldng  him  for  his 
court'Ssy,  said  that  I  would  not  waste  his  time  further, 
that  I  must  go  home  and  just  face  the  difficulties  out,  openly 
leaving  the  Church  and  taking  the  consequences.  Then  for 
the  first  time  his  serenitv  was  ruffled. 

"  I  forbid  you  to  speak  of  your  disbelief,"  he  cried ;  "  I  for- 
bid you  to  lead  into  your  own  lost  state  the  souls  for  whom 
Christ  died." 

Slowly  and  sadly  I  took  my  way  back  to  the  railway 
station,  knowing  that  my  last  chance  of  escape  had  failed  me. 

The  die  was  cast.  The  ideal  figure,  with  all  its  pathos, 
its  beauty,  its  human  love  "  passed  from  her  "  into  the 
pantheon  of  the  dead  gods  of  the  past." 

CHRISTIAN  NO  LONGER. 

Mrs.  Besant  was  still  heartily  Theistic,"  but  she  could 
no  longer  take  Holy  Communion.  With  a  feeling  of 
deadly  sickness  she  rose  and  went  out  of  church  when 
the  sacrament  was  administered  to  the  communicants. 
Oood  farmers*  wives  felt  sure  she  was  ill,  and  called  next 
day  with  sympathinng  inquiries.  Alas,  her  sickness  was 
beyond  their  treatment  1  She  set  to  work  on  her  first 
controversial  tract,  which  Mr.  Thomas  Scott  of  Upper 
Norwood  published  anonymously  as  "  by  the  wife  oi  a 
beneficed  clergyman,"  but  which  was  subsequently  repub- 
lished as  the  first  chapter  in  ''My  Path  to  Atheism." 
Other  pamphlets  followed.  In  1873  her  health  broke 
down  again.  A  relative  of  her  husband,  who  mercifully 
remains  unknown  in  anonymity,  urged  that  although  it 
was  true  that  all  educated  people  (!)  held  the  same  views 
which  she  expressed,  pressure  should  be  put  upon  her  to 
induce  her  to  conform  to  the  outward  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  and  to  attend  the  Holy  Communion.  This,  savs 
Mrs.  Besant,  "  I  was  resolved  not  to  do,  whatever  might 
be  the  result  of  my  '  obstinacy.' " 

EXPELLED  FROM  HOME. 

It  was  resolved,  on  the  other  hand,  that  she  should 
either  resume  attendance  at  the  Communion  or 
should  not  return  home.  Hypocrisy  or  expulsion — such 
was  the  alternative.  She  chose  the  latter.  Her  mother, 
whom  she  loved  as  she  loved  nothing  else  on  earth, 
l>egged  her  on  her  knees  to  yield.  But  to  live  a  lie  P 
Not  even  for  mother  was  that  possible.  Mrs.  Besant 
was  herself  a  mother.  The  two  little  ones  who  worshipped 


her,  and  to  whom  she  was  mother,  nurse,  and  playfellow, 
these  also  might  have  to  be  sacrificed ;  both  ultimate^ 
were  sacrificed,  but  for  a  while  one  was  spared  to  her. 

Of  the  causes  which  enabled  Mrs.  Besant  to  secure  for 
a  time  the  custody  of  her  daughter,  she  has  spoken 
guardedly  in  her  autobiography,  and  she  refuses  now  to 
speak  at  all.  It  was  eighteen  years  ago,"  she  replied  to 
my  inquiries ;  "  should  there  not  be  a  statute  of  limitar 
tions  for  such  things  ?  "  But  we  gather,  not  obscurely, 
from  her  autobiography  that  it  was  she  who  had  leg^ 
ground  of  action  against  Mr.  Besant.    She  says : — 

Facts  (which  I  have  not  touched  on  in  this  record)  came  acci- 
dentally to  my  brother's  knowledge,  and  he  resolved  that  I 
should  have  the  protection  of  legal  separation,  and  not  be 
turned  wholly  penniless  and  alone  into  the  world.  So  when 
everything  was  arranged,  I  found  myself  possessed  of  com- 
plete  personal  freedom  and  of  a  small  monthly  income 
sufficient  for  respectable  starvation. 

THE  DEED  OF  SEPARATION. 

She  was  then  a  young  woman  of  twenty-six.  Five 
years  afterwards  she  was  deprived  of  the  custody  of  the 
child,  because  she  propagated  the  principles  of  Athetsm, 
and  published  the  "  Frmts  of  Philosophy.'*  Sir  George 
Jessel,  who  was  brutally  rude  when  hearing  the  case, 
and  guilty  of  gross  inaccuracy,  to  say  tne  least  of 
it,  in  his  ludgment,  advised  her  to  file  a  claim  for  divorce 
or  judicial  separation.   Mrs.  Besant  says : — 

The  claim  filed  alleged  distinct  acts  of  cruelty,  and  I 
brought  witnesses  to  support  the  claim,  among  them  the 
doctor  who  had  attended  me  during  my  married  life.  Mr. 
Ince  filed  an  answer  of  general  denial,  adding  that  the  acts 
of  cruelty,  if  any,  were  done  in  the  '*  heat  of  the  moment," 
He  did  not,  however,  venture  to  contest  the  case,  although  I 
tendered  myself  for  cross-examination,  but  pleaded  the  deed 
of  separation  as  a  bar  to  further  proceedings.  This  view  Sir 
6.  Jessel  upheld.  The  nett  result  of  the  proceedings  was 
that,  had  I  gone  to  the  Divorce  Courts  in  1873, 1  might  at 
least  have  obtained  a  divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro. 

Unfortunately,  the  deed  of  separation,  which  was  no 
bar  to  her  husband  wresting  from  her  the  possession  of 
the  child  which  the  deed  promised  her,  was  an  absolute 
bar  to  a  judicial  separation.  The  deed  shielded  him,  but 
left  her  at  his  mercy.  That  is  all  t^at  I  can  say  on  this 
painful  subject,  to  which  it  was  necessary  to  advert,  if 
only  in  order  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  never,  in 
all  the  prolonged  litigations  in  which  Mrs.  Besant  has 
been  engaged,  has  there  ever  been  any  imputation 
cast  upon  her  personal  character.  For  whatever 
breach  of  conjugal  contract  there  was  she  has 
not  to  answer.  And  since  the  separation,  alUiou^^ 
she  has  been  tracked  bv  detectives,  enveloped  in  a 
cloud  of  scandal,  and  made  the  mark  for  everv  reckless 
calumniator,  no  human  being  has  ever  ventured  to  stand 
up  iu  pubUc  and  attempt  to  substantiate  a  sin^ 
accusation  against  the  character  of  Mrs.  Besant. 

III.  ATHEIST. 
Mrs.  Besant  was  now  fairly  launched.  She  was 
a  lady  unattached,  with  a  baby  daughter  to  look  after, 
and  a  small  annuity.  She  went  to  live  with  her  mother, 
who  was  also  in  straitened  circumstances,  and  passed 
through  the  usual  dismal  experience  of  the  gentlewoman 
seeking  employment  She  found  little  work  of  the  paying 
kind,  except  occasional  nursing,  and  the  writing  of  free- 
thought  pamphlets  for  Mr.  Scott.  After  a  year,  her 
mother  sickened  and  came  near  to  death.  This  brought 
Mrs.  Besant  into  personal  contact  with  another  of  the 
famous  Churchmen  of  the  Victorian  era,  and  her  descrip- 
tion of  her  visit  to  Dean  Stanley  is  a  fitting  pendant  mud 
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eoDtrast  to  that  which  she  gave  of  her  visit  to  Dr.  Pusey. 
This  is  how  it  came  about. 

At  this  period,  after  eighteen  months  of  abstention,  and 
for  the  last  time,  I  took  the  Sacrament.  This  statement  will 
seem  strange  to  mj  readers,but  the  matter  happened  in  this  wise. 

HER  LAirr  xmxxmnoy. 
Mj  dear  mother  had  an  intense  longing  to  take  it,  bat 
absolutely  refused  to  do  so  j  nless  I  partook  of  it  with  her. 
"  If  it  be  necessary  to  salvation,"  she  persisted  doggedly,  "  I 
will  not  take  it  if  my  darling  Annie  is  to  be  shut  out ;  I 
would  rather  be  lost  with  her  than  saved  without  her." 
In  vain  I  urged  that  I  could  not  take  it  without 
telling  the  officiating  clergyman  of  my  heresy,  and 
that  under  such  circumstances  the  clergyman  would  be 
sure  to  refuse  to  administer  to  me.  She  insisted  that  she 
could  not  die  happy  if  I  did  not  take  it  with  her.  I  went 
to  a  clergyman  whom  I  knew  well  and  laid  the  case  before 
him  ;  as  I  expected,  he  refused  to  allow  me  to  communicate. 
I  tried  a  second ;  the  result  was  the  same.  I  was  in  despair,  to 
me  the  service  was  foolish  and  superstitiouF,  but  I  would 
have  done  a  great  deal  more  for  my  mother  than 
eat  bread  and  drink  wine,  provided  the  eating  and 
drinking  did  not,  on  pretence  of  faith  on  my  part,  soil  my 
honesty.  At  last  a  thought  struck  me,  there  was  Dean 
Stanley,  my  mother's  favourite,  a  man  known  to  be  of  the 
broadest  school  within  the  Church  of  England ;  suppose  I 
asked  him.  .  .  . 

A  PILGRIMAGE  TO  DEAN  STANLEY. 

I  told  no  one,  but  set  out  resolutely  for  the  Deanery 
Westminster,  timidly  asked  for  the  Dean,  and  followed  the 
servant  upstairs  with  a  sinking  heart.  I  was  left  for  a 
moment  alone  in  the  library,  and  then  the  Dean  came  in.  I 
don't  think  I  ever  in  my  life  felt  more  intensely  uncomfortable 
than  I  did  in  that  minute's  interval,  as  he  stood  waiting  for  me 
to  speak,  his  clear,  grave,  piercing  eyes  gazing  right  into  mine. 

Very  falteringly  I  preferred  my  request,  very  boldly  stat- 
ing that  I  was  not  a  believer  in  Christ,  that  my  mother  was 
dying,  and  that  she  was  fretting  to  take  the  sacrament ;  that 
she  would  not  take  it  unless  I  took  it  with  her ;  that  two 
clergyman  had  not  allowed  me  to  take  part  in  the  service ; 
that  I  had  come  to  him  in  despair,  feeling  how  great  was  the 
intrusion,  but— she  was  dying. 

"  You  are  quite  right  to  come  to  me,"  he  said,  as  I  con- 
cluded, in  that  soft,  musical  voice  of  his,  his  keen  gaze 
having  changed  into  one  no  less  direct  but  marvellously 
gentle.  "  Of  course  I  will  go  and  see  your  mother,  and  I 
nave  little  doubt  that  if  you  will  not  mind  talking  over  your 
position  with  me,  we  may  see  clear  to  doing  as  your  mother 
wishes.*' 

I  could  barely  spe  ik  my  thanks,  so  much  did  the  kindly 
sympathy  move  me  ;  the  revulsion  fiom  anxiety  and  fear  of 
rebuff  was  strong  enough  to  be  almost  pain.  But  Dean 
Stanley  did  more  than  I  asked.  He  suggested  that  he  should 
call  that  afternoon  and  have  a  quiet  chat  with  my  mother,  and 
then  come  the  following  day  to  administer  the  Sacrament. 

A  stranger's  presence  is  always  trying  to  a  sick  person," 
he  said,  with  a  rare  delicacy  of  thought ;  "  and  joined  to  the 
excitement  of  the  service  it  might  be  too  much  for  your  dear 
mother.  If  I  spend  h^lf  an  hour  with  her  to-day,  and  ad- 
minister the  Sacrament  to-morrow,  it  will,  I  think,  be  better 
for  her." 

DEAN  Stanley's  test  of  a  christian. 
So  Dean  Stanley  came  that  afternoon,  and  remained  talk- 
ing with  my  mother  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  then  set 
himself  to  understand  my  position.  He  finally  told  me  that 
conduct  was  far  more  important  than  theory,  and  that  he 
regarded  all  as  "  Christians  "  who  recognised  and  tried  to 
follow  the  moral  law.  On  the  question  of  the  absolute  deity 
of  Jesus  he  laid  but  little  stress.  Jesus  was  "  in  a  specia 
sense "  the  "  Son  of  God,"  but  it  was  folly  to  jangle 
about  words  with  only  human  meanings  when  dealing  with  the 
mysteries  of  divine  existence,  and  above  all  it  was  folly  to 
make  such  words  into  dividing  lines  between  earnest  souls. 
The  one  important  matter  was  the  recognition  of  *'  duty  to 


DEAN  STANLEY 
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God  and  man,"  and  all  who  were  one  in  that  recognition 
might  rightfully  join  in  an  act  of  worship,  the  essence  of 
which  was  not  acceptance  of  dogma,  but  love  of  God  and 
self-sacrifice  for  man.  **  The  Holy  Communion,"  he  said, 
in  his  soft  tones,  **  was  never  meant  to  divide  from  each 
other  hearts  that  are  searching  after  the  one  true  God ;  it  was 
meant  by  its  Founder  as  a  symbol  of  unity,  not  of  strife." 

"  remember  the  honest  search  for  truth  can  never 

DISPLEASE  THE  GOD  OP  TRUTH." 

On  the  for.owing  day  he  came  again  and  celebrated  the 
"Holv  Communion"  by  the  bedside  of  my  dear  mother. 
Well,  I  was  repaid  for  the  great  struggle  it  had  cost  me  to 
ask  so  great  a  kindness  from  a  stranger  when  I  saw  the 
comfort  the  gentle  noble  heart  had  given  to  my  mother.  He 
soothed  away  all  her  anxiety  about  my  heresy  with  tactful 
wisdom,  bidding  henhave  no  fea*'  of  differences  of  opinion 
where  the  heart  was  set  on  truth.  "  Remember,"  she  told 
me  he  had  said  to  her,  "  remember  our  God  is  the  God  of 
truth,  and  that  therefore  the  honest  search  for  truth  can  never 
be  displeasing  in  His  eyes" 

DEAN  STANLEY  AND  THE  CHURCH. 

Once  again  aiter  that  he*  came,  and  after  his  visit  to  my 
mother  we  had  a  long  talk.  I  ventured  to  ask  him,  the  con- 
versation having  turned  that  way,  how,  with  views  so  broad 
as  his  own,  he  found  it  possible  to  remain  in  communion 
with  the  Church  of  England.  "  I  think,"  he  said,  gently.  "  I 
am  of  more  service  to  religion  by  remaining  in  the  Church 
and  striving  to  widen  its  boundaries  from  within  than  if  I 
left  it  and  worked  from  without."  And  he  went  on  to  explain 
how  as  Dean  of  Westminster  he  was  in  a  rarely  independent 
position,  and  could  make  the  Abbey  of  a  wider  national 
service  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  In  all  he  said  on 
this  his  love  and  his  pride  in  the  glorious  Abbey  were  manifest, 
and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  old  historical  associations,  love  of 
music,  of  painting,  of  stately  architecture,  were  ^the  bonds 
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that  held  him  to  the  "  old  historic  Church  of  England.**  His 
emotions,  not  his  intellect,  kept  him  Charchman,  and  he 
shrank  with  the  over-sensitiveness  of  the  cultured  scholar 
from  the  idea  of  allowing  the  old  traditions  to  be  handled 
roughly  by  inartistic  hands.  Naturally  of  a  refined  and 
delicate  nature — and  he  had  been  rendered  yet  more  sensitive 
by  the  training  of  the  college  and  the  court — the  exquisite 
courtesy  of  his  manner  was  but  the  high  polish  of  a  naturally 
gentle  and  artistic  spirit,  a  spirit  whose  gentleness  sometimes 
veiled  its  strength. 

Naturally  Mrs.  Besant  was  gratefuL  But  when  I  told 
Canon  Liddon  the  circumstance  in  one  of  our  Monday 
afternoon  walks  on  the  Embankment,  he  almost  shud- 
dered with  horror  at  the  sacrilege  to  which  he  conceived 
the  Dean  had  been  a  guilty  party. 

The  much-loved  mother  soon  passed  away,  declaring 
almost  with  her  dying  breath  that  Annie*8  troubles 
would  all  come  from  her  being  too  religious."  Grotesquely 
absurd  as  the  observation  api>eared  to  those  who  saw  in 
Mrs.  Besant  only  the  high  priestess  of  infidelity,  it  was 
the  religiousness  of  her  irreligion  that  alone  made  the 
latter  formidable. 

MRS.  BESANT's  first  SPEECH. 

It  was  shortly  after  her  mother's  death  that  Mrs. 
Besant  first  be^an  to  speak  in  public.  Her  first  speech — 
the  speech  which  revealed  to  her  that  she  had  the  ^ft  of 
speech — was  delivered  when  she  was  still  at  Sibsey  m  the 
parish  church.    It  occurred  in  this  way. 

In  the  spring  of  1873  I  delivered  my  first  lecture.  It  was 
delivered  to  no  one,  queer  as  that  may  sound  to  my  readers. 
And  indeed  it  was  queer  altogether.  I  was  learning  to  play 
the  organ,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  practising  in  the  church 
by  myself,  without  a  blower.  One  day,  being  securely 
locked  in,  I  thought  I  should  like  to  try  how  it  "  felt "  to 
speak  from  the  pulpit.  ...  So,  queer  as  it  may  seem,  I 
ascended  the  pulpit  in  a  big,  empty,  lonely  church,  and  there 
and  then  I  delivered  my  first  lecture.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  feeling  of  power  and  of  delight  that  came  upon  me  as 
my  voice  rolled  down  the  aisles,  and  the  passion  in  me  broke 
into  balanced  sentences,  and  never  paused  for  rhythmical 
expression,  while  I  felt  that  all  I  wanted  was  to  see  the  church 
full  of  upturned  faces,  instead  of  the  emptiness  of  the  silent 
pews.  And  as  though  in  a  dream  the  solitude  became  peopled, 
and  I  saw  the  eager  eyes  and  the  listening  faces ;  and  as  the 
sentences  came  unbidden  from  my  lips,  and  my  own  tones 
echoed  back  to  me  from  the  pillars  of  the  ancient  church,  I 
knew  of  a  verity  that  the  gift  of  speech  was  mine,  and  that 
if  ever— and  it  seemed  to  me  impossible  then— if  ever  the 
chance  came  to  me  of  public  work,  that  at  least  this  power 
of  melodious  utterance  should  win  hearing  for  the  message  I 
bad  to  bring.  .  .  .  And  indeed  none  can  know,  save 
those  who  have  felt  it,  what  joy  there  is  in  the  full  rush 
of  language  which  moves  and  sways  ;  to  feel  the  crowd 
respond  to  the  lightest  touches  ;  to  see  the  faces 
brighten  or  graven  at  your  bidding;  to  know  that  the 
sources  of  human  passion  and  human  emotion  gush 
at  the  word  of  the  speaker,  as  the  stream  from  the  riven 
rock ;  to  feel  that  the  thought  that  thrills  through  a  thousand 
hearers  has  its  impulse  from  you  and  throbs  back  to  you  the 
fuller  from  a  thousand  heartbeats ;  is  there  any  joy  in  life 
more  brilliant  than  this,  fuller  of  passionate  triumph,  and  of 
the  very  essence  of  intellectual  delight  7 

It  was  not  until  the  following  year  that  she  made  her 
appearance  as  a  public  lecturer,  her  first  subject  being 
"'The  Political  Status  of  Women,"  but  this  is  slightly 
anticipating. 

HARD  TniES. 

After  her  mother  died  her  struggles  for  existence  became 
harder.  Often  she  woitld  go  out  to  study  at  the  British 
Museum,  "so  as  to  have  my  dinner  in  town/*  the  said  dizmer 
being  conspicuous  by  its  absence.   She  says : — 

I  can  now  look  on  them  without  regret.   More,  I  am  glad 


to  have  passed  through  them,  for  they  taught  me  how  to 
sympathise  with  those  who  are  struggling  as  I  struggled 
then,  and  I  can  never  hear  the  words  fsdl  from  pale  lips,  *•  I 
am  hungry,*'  without  remembering  how  painful  a  things 
hunger  is,  and  without  curing  the  pain,  at  least  f<ir  a 
moment. 

A  fellow-feeling  makes  one  wondrous  kind.  If  she  had 
not  hungered  then,  she  would  probably  not  be  Socialist 
now. 

FROM  THEISM  INTO  ATHEISM. 

She  was  still  Theist,  but  the  Theism  was  wearing 
very  thin.  She  attended  Moncure  Conway's  lectures  at 
South  Place  Chapel, and  after  reading  Mansels  Bampton 
Lecture  and  Mill's  Examination  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's 
Philosophy,"  she  plunged  into  a  pretty  severe  study  of 
Comte's  Philosophie  Positive."  She  gave  up  the  use  of 
prayer,  and  as  she  finely  says — 

God  fades  gradually  out  of  the  daily  life  of  those  who 
never  pray ;  a  God  who  is  not  a  providence  is  a  sup)ertiuity ; 
when  from  the  heavens  does  not  smile  a  listening  Father,  it 
soon  becomes  an  empty  space,  whence  resounds  no  echo  of 
man's  cry. 

Thus  she  gravitated  naturally  and  of  necessity  into 
Atheism.  It  was,  however,  leit  to  Mr.  Bradlaugb,  to 
whom  her  attention  was  first  called  by  Mr.  Conway,  to 
reveal  to  her  that  she  had  really  and  logically  become  an 
Atheist  without  knowing  it.  She  bought  a  Xational 
jRe/ormer  one  day  at  Mr.  Truelove's  shop,  and  from  it 
learnt  that  the  National  Secular  Society  was  an  organisa- 
tion for  the  propagandism  of  Frcethought.  She  wrote  to 
Mr.  Bradlaugh,  was  accepted  as  a  member,  and  in  Au^^ust 
2nd,  1874,  went  to  hear  him  for  the  first  time  at  the  Hall 
of  Science. 

HER  FIRST  SIGHT  OF  MR  BR^LAFGH. 

The  grave  quiet  strong  look,  the  broad  forehead  and 
the  massive  head,  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  impressed  her  much, 
and  a  day  or  two  later  she  went  at  nis  invitation  to  discuss 
with  him  the  all -engrossing  subject.  "  You  have  thought 
yourself  into  Atheism  witnout  knowing  it,"  said  he.  A 
few  days  later  he  offered  her  a  small  weekly  salary  and  a 
place  on  the  staflf  of  the  National  Reformer,  She  adopted 
the  nom-de-plume  Ajax,"  and  then  began  a  journalistio 
career  the  end  of  which  is  not  yet.  There  also  was  begun 
an  almost  ideal  affectionate  friendship  between  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh  and  herself,  which  terminated  only  with  the  grave 
— if  indeed  it  can  be  said  to  have  terminated  then.  Of 
that,  however,  we  need  not  speak.  Mrs.  Besant's  noble 
tribute  to  her  deceased  friend  must  still  be  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  all  my  readers. 

ANOTHER  OBSERVATION  BY  THE  WAY. 

Here  again  I  venture  to  interrupt  the  narrative  to 
insert  the  comments  of  a  woman  whose  spiritual  ex- 
perience in  some  things  resembles  Mrs.  Besant's,  although, 
as  her  letter  shows,  it  differed  widely  both  in  its  methods 
and  its  results. 

One  thing  in  Mrs.  Besant  makes  me  wonder.  She  is  a  far 
stronger,  more  intellectual  person  than  I,  a  giantess  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  and  yet  I  see  in  her  what  seems  a  weakness,  one 
which  I,  though  an  inferior  person,  was  never  tempted  to  fall 
into.  I  mean  that  way  of  going  to  man  for  light  and  guidance 
instead  of  God.  In  the  deepest  darkness  and  agony  of  spirit, 
in  the  moment  when  she  felt  the  world  was  slipping  from 
beneath  her  feet  (I  know  well  the  suffering  she  describes), 
she  went  after  Pusey,  Arthur  Stanley,  Bradlaugh.  It  was 
always  a  good  man,  but  a  man,  and  she  got  nothing  from 
them.  Naturally  to  a  mind  like  hers  it  was  only  feeding  on 
husks  to  hear  the  advice  of  even  the  best  of  men.  I  never 
went  for  help  to  a  man  in  my  life.  I  had  years  of  spiritual 
conflict.  I  knew  intimately  Posey,  Stanley,  and  a  number  of 
other  lights,  good  and  wise  men,  but  I  ^d  always  the 
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strongest  instinctive  conviction  that  no  human  teacher  coold 
possibly  fathom  my  case ;  besides,  my  very  soul  cried  oat  for 
nothing  less  than  the  living  God.  If  I  could  not  get  face  to  face 
with  Him,  I  mast  perish  in  darkness.  I  shoald  have  thought  it 
a  miserable  weakness  even  to  consalt  the  best  of  men. 
My  years  of  "  hell  on  earth  "  were  hidden  in  my  own  breast. 
I  went  to  seek  God  night  after  night  through  the  whole 
night.  I  mast  have  it  out  with  Him  and  Him  alone.  If  He 
was  not  I  should  get  no  answer.  If  He  existed,  I  thought  I 
might  get  an  answer,  and  at  last  I  did.  It  was  an  awful 
experience,  but  how  everlastingly  blessed  the  result  \ 
Nothing  could  shake  me  after  I  had  met  Him  and  heard  Him 
speak,  but  if  I  had  spoiled  the  whole  business  by  going  to  any 
man,  or  woman,  or  saint,  on  earth,  I  should  have  been  a  poor 
creature.  The  question  comes  to  me,  "  How  could  so  powerful 
and  independent  a  being  as  Mrs.  Besant  stoop  to  go  for  spiritual 
aid  to  any  man,  if  she  at  all  believed  there  was  a  God?  '  May 
she  now  be  guided  at  last  into  the  presence  of  the  great  and 
awful  Father  of  Spirits  "  and  Father  of  Humanity,  and  never 
again  draw  water  from  any  lower  fountain. 

THB  SACRED  CAUSE  OF  FREETHOUOHT. 

In  January,  1875,  Mrs.  Besant,  after  delivering  a  lecture 
at  South  Place  Chapel,  "  The  True  Basis  of  Morality," 
which  has  since  obtained  a  circulation  of  70,000,  became 
one  of  the  regular  lecturers  of  the  Secular  Society. 
Writing  in  1885,  she  said : — 

Never  have  I  felt  one  hour's  regret  for  the  resolution  taken 
in  solitude  in  January,  1875.  to  devote  to  that  sacred  cause 
every  power  of  brain  and  tongue  that  I  possessed.  Not 
lightly  was  that  resolution  taken,  for  I  know  no  task  of 
weightier  responsibility  than  that  of  standing  forth  as 
teacher,  and  swaying  thousands  of  hearers  year  after  year. 
But  I  pledged  my  word  to  the  cause  I  loved  that  no  effort 
on  my  part  should  be  wanting  to  render  myself  worthy  of 
the  privilege  of  service  which  I  took;  that  I  would  read,  and 
atudy,  and  train  every  faculty  that  I  had ;  that  I  would 
polish  my  language,  discipline  my  thought,  widen  my  know- 
ledRe ;  and  this  at  least  I  may  say,  that  if  I  have  written  and 
spoken  much,  I  have  studied  and  thought  more,  and  that,  at 
least,  I  have  not  given  to  my  mistress  Liberty  that  "  which 
hath  cost  me  nothiog." 

The  doctor  told  her  that  her  chest  was  delicate,  and 
that  lecturing  would  either  kill  or  cure  her.  The  result 
proves  that  —as  John  Wesley  and  Greneral  Booth  have 
always  maintained — there  is  no  medicine  like  speaking 
in  the  open  air  for  a  delicate  chest.  She  continued  to 
write  for  the  Natimal  Reformerf  and  from  time  to  time 
did  extra  literary  work.  She  compiled,  for  instance, 
a  secular  song  book,  and  undertook  a  close  study  of 
'Hwo  cabsful  of  books  on  the  French  Bevolution,'^  in 
order  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  that  time.  The 
Revolution  became  to  me  as  a  drama  in  which  I  had  myself 
taken  part,  and  the  actors  therein  became  personal  friends 
and  foes." 

THE  "fruits  of  PHILOSOPHY." 

So  passed  two  years  away,  and  then,  in  1877,  she 
stumbled,  as  it  were,  almost  unwittingly,  into  one  of  the 
most  important  and  far-reaching  of  all  the  controversies 
with  which  her  name  has  been  associated.  The  stand 
which,  together  with  Mr.  Bradlaueh,  she  took  in  vindi- 
cating the  right  to  print  and  publish  physiological  works, 
discussing  the  best  method  of  checking  the  over  multipli- 
cation of  the  population  of  the  planet,  led  her,  almost 
without  intending  it,  into  the  heart  of  the  neo- 
Maithusian  controversy.  This  action  of  hers,  from  what- 
eyer  point  we  regard  it,  was  one  of  the  bravest  of  her  life. 
Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the  question  whether  or 
not  it  is  wise  or  right  to  allow  conscience  and  reason  to 
have  any  control  over  the  most  momentous  of  all  the  acts 
which  human  beings  can  perform,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  virtually  criminal  to  allow  any  persons  to  marry 
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until  they  clearly  understand  what  marriage  means,  what 
it  entails,  and  what  moral  questions  its  responsibilities 
raise.  In  an  ideal  state,  the  clergyman  or  registrar  who 
ventured  to  solemnise  a  mamage  within  less  than 
one  month  of  the  issue,  by  their  parents  or  guardians, 
to  the  intending  bride  and  bridegroom,  of  a  judicious 
and  scientific  treatiae  on  the  physiology  of  the  state 
into  which  they  propose  to  enter  should  be  sent  to 

Sol  without  the  option  of  a  fine.  Yet  because 
r.  Bradlau^h  and  Mrs.  Besant  insisted  upon  vin- 
dicating the  right  to  print  a  work  discussing  the  question^ 
they  have  been  pilloried  as  malefactors  whose  offence  is 
so  heinous  as  to  exclude  them  for  ever  from  decent 
society.  That  is  all  cant,  and  very  cruel  cant.  Whatever 
mistakes  in  science  or  in  morals  there  may  have  been  in 
Knowlton's  book,  the  whole  sum  of  them  did  not  amount 
to  the  monstrous  wickedness  of  allowing  young  persons  to 
bind  themselves  for  life  in  a  contract  the  very  first  con- 
ditions of  which  they  have  never  had  any  opportunity  of 
understanding. 

THE  MORALITY  OF  HBR  POSITION. 

It  is  particularly  abominable  that  they  should  have 
been  assailed  on  the  score  of  mondity.  The  alternative 
to  neo-Malthusianism  is  Malthus  pure  and  simple. 
The  neo-Malthusian  declares  that  early  marriages  and 
small  families  are  the  formulce  alike  of  civOisation 
and  of  morality.  The  Malthusian  declares  that 
marriage  must  be  postponed  in  order  that  the 
increase   of  the  popmation   may  be  reduced,  which» 
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as  a  practical  matter  of  fact,  means  that  with  most 
men  prostitution  will  he  substituted  for  marriage. 
The  moment  we  pass  from  the  preliminary  ques- 
tion on  which  Mrs.  Besant  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh  first 
took  their  stand  as  to  .the  freedom  of  printing,  the 
only  question  at  issue  between  them  and  their  opponents 
is  as  to  the  comparative  disadvantages  of  late  marriage 
plus  prostitution  and  early  marriage  plus  preventive 
checks  on  the  limitless  multiplication  of  children. 

THS  SUMMING  UP  OF  THB  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE. 

That  this  was  the  case  was  clearly  stated  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  in  the  admirably  lucid  summing-up,  which 
would  have  secured  an  acquittal  from  any  jury  if  tnere  had 
not  been  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  Atheist. 

Dr.  Knowlton  suggests — and  here  we  come  to  the  critica 
point  of  this  inqniry — he  suggests  that  instead  of  marriage 
being  postponed  it  shall  be  hastened.  He  suggests  that 
marriage  should  take  place  in  the  heyday  of  life,  when  the 
passions  are  at  their  highest,  and  that  the  evils  of  over-popu- 
lation shall  be  remedied  by  persons  after  they  have  married, 
having  recourse  to  artificial  means  to  prevent  the  procreation 
of  a  numerous  offspring,  and  the  consequent  evils,  especially 
to  the  poorer  classes,  which  the  production  of  a  too  numerous 
offspring  is  certain  to  bring  about. 

The  jury  condemned  the  book  as  calculated  to  deprave 
pubUc  morals,  although  the  Lord  Chief  J ustice  told  them 
that  every  medical  work  was  open  to  the  same  imputa- 
tion, and  entirely  exonerated  the  defendants  of  any 
corrupt  motives  in  publishing  it. 

THE  SENTENCE  AND  ITS  SEQUEL. 

If  the  defendants  had  bowed  to  this  decision,  they 
would  have  been  allowed  to  go  scot-free.  As  they 
declared  their  determination  to  set  it  at  defiance — for  it  is 
only  by  martjrrdom  that  certain  kinds  of  oppression  can  be 
prevented — tliey  were  sentenced  to  six  months  as  first- 
class  misdemeanants,  fined  £200  each,  and  ordered  to 
give  recognisances  for  £500  each  that  they  would  not 
publish  the  book  for  two  years.  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  however, 
appealed  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  a  point  of  law,  which 
beinff  decided  in  their  favour,  the  whole  proceedings  wero 
quashed.  The  victory  was  decisive.  Knowlton's  pamphlet 
was  again  largely  circulated,  till  a  statement  was  con- 
veyed to  the  defendants  that  no  further  prosecution 
would  be  attempted.  It  was  then  withdrawn,  only  to 
be  replaced  by  another  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Besant,  of 
which  100,000  copies  have  been  sold  in  Europe  arid 
110,000  in  America.  It  has  been  translated  into  six 
languages,  and  has  gone  the  round  of  the  civilised  world. 
Against  this  no  prosecution  has  ever  been  taken. 

WHOSE  IS  THE  FAULT? 

That  evil  has  followed  the  wholesale  circulation  of  "  Tho 
Law  of  Population :  its  Consequences  and  its  Bearing  on 
Human  Conduct,"  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  But  that  it 
is  an  advantage,  altogether  outweighing  all  conceivable 
disadvantages,  that  the  most  momentous  of  all  questions 
should  be  intelligently  discussed  by  those  whom  it  most 
concerns  instead  of  being  burked  in  ignorance,  and  that 
an  attempt  at  least  should  be  made  to  bring  the  most 
vital  of  all  departments  of  human  conduct  under  some 
guidance  superior  to  that  of  mere  animal  instinct,  ai  e 
propositions  which  can  hardly  be  gainsaid. 

MRS  BESANT's  views  ON  MARRIAGE. 

The  poDular  calumny  that  the  Fruits  of  Philosophy 
advocated  free  love  is  a  malignant  falsehood.  Mrs. 
Besant,  so  far  from  having  advocated  free  love,  has  always 
preached  and  practised  a  much  higher  standard  of  morality 
in  these  matters  than  most  of  her  censors.  As  she  put 
it  long  ago  in  her  writings : — 


No  countenance  is  given  to  those  who  fain  would  destroy 
the  idea  of  the  durable  union  between  one  man  and  one 
wosian.  Monogamy  appears  to  me  to  be  the  result  of  civil- 
isation, of  personal  dignity,  of  cultured  feeling ;  loyalty  of 
one  man  to  one  woman  is,  to  me,  the  highest  sexual  ideal. 
The  more  civilised  the  nature  the  more  durable  and  exclusive 
does  the  marriage  union  become.  .  .  .  Hence  it  arises  that 
true  marriage  is  exclusive,  and  that  prostitution  is  revolting 
to  the  noble  of  both  sexes,  since  in  prostitution  love  is  shorn 
of  its  fairest  attributes,  and  passion,  which  is  only  his 
wings,  is  made  the  sole  representative  of  the  divinity. 
The  fleeting  connections  supposed  by  free-love  theorists  are 
steps  backward  and  not  forward ;  they  offer  no  possibility  of 
home,  no  education  of  character,  no  guarantee  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  children.  The  culture  both  of  the  father  and  the 
mother,  of  the  two  natures  of  which  its  own  is  the  resultant, 
is  necessary  to  the  healthy  development  of  the  child.  It 
cannot  be  deprived  of  either  without  injury  to  its  full  and 
perfect  growth. 

There  is  not  a  semblance  of  truth  in  the  assertion  that 
Dr.  Knowlton,  in  the  "  Fruits  of  Philosophy,"  advocated 
promiscuity.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  branded  this  as  a 
fie,  although  Sir  George  Jessel  did  not  hesitate  to  pick 
up  the  falsehood  in  order  to  excuse  the  outrage  v/hich  he 
legally  accomplished  when  he  wrested  the  daughter  from 
her  mother's  arms.     Lord  Coleridge  told  the  present 
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Lord  Chancellor,  who  was  then  Solicitor-General,  that 
his  statement  that  the  book  was  intended  to  justify  free 
love  at  the  expense  of  marriage,  was  an  unjust  accusation 
for  which  he  could  only  find  the  excuse  that  the  man  who 
made  it  had  not  half-studied  the  book.    He  went  on : — 

I  must  say  that  I  believe  that  every  word  he  says  about  mar- 
riage being  a  desirable  institution,  and  every  word  he  says 
with  reference  to  the  enjoyments  and  happiness  it  engenders, 
is  said  as  honestly  and  truly  as  anything  probably  ever 
uttered  by  man. 

Such  a  dictum  might  have  sufficed,  but,  unfortunately, 
it  did  not  suffice  to  close  the  mouths  of  clerical  and  other 
libellers,  some  of  whom  had  to  smart  for  their  calumnies 
in  the  courts  of  law. 

A  LEGAL  OUTRAGE. 

Of  those  who  went  down  to  the  grave  unwhipped  of 
justice,  Sir  George  Jessel  is  conspicuous.    His  brutality 
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was  equalled  bv  his  insolence.  like  some  others  who 
might  be  named,  he  seemed  to  believe  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  a  judge  to  be  a  gentleman,  nor  did  he  even 
take  the  pains  to  speak  the  truth.  He  may  have  been 
right  in  interpreting  the  law  when  he  decreed  that  an 
Atheist  mother  ou^ht  to  be  deprived  of  the  care  of  her 
daughter  at  the  smt  of  the  very  father  who,  by  a  legal 
deed  of  separation,  consigned  his  daughter  to  tho  mother's 
care,  but  there  was  no  excuse  for  the  unfeeling  and  in- 
human fashion  in  which  he  handled  the  matter.  Mrs. 
Besant  offered  to  pay  £110  a  year  for  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  the  child,  if  it  were  taken  from  her,  if  it 
could  be  consigned  to  some  third  person  not  its  father. 


Sir  George  Jessel,  in  pronouncing  judgment,  expressly 
declared  that  "Mrs.  Besant  had  been  kind  and  affec- 
tionate in  her  conduct  and  behaviour  towards  the  child, 
and  had  taken  the  greatest  possible  care  of  her  so  far  as 
regards  her  physical  welfare."  The  child  was  ill.  Her 
health  was  weak.  Medical  evidence  was  offered  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  she  should  have  her  mother's 
care.   Everything  was  disregarded. 

MOTHER  AND  DAUGHTER. 

After  this  it  is  not  surprising  that  Mrs.  Besant's  health 
gave  way.  She  was  ordered  to  have  access  to  her 
daughter  once  a  month.  But  the  visit  upset  the  child 
so  much,  and  it  was  made  so  odious  by  its  guardians— a 
clergyman  and  his  wife — that,  in  mercy  to  her  daughter, 
she  waived  her  rights. 

I  resolved  neither  to  see  nor  to  write  to  my  children  until 
they  were  old  enough  to  understand  and  to  judge  for  them- 
selves, and  I  know  I  shall  win  my  daughter  back  in  her 
womanhood,  though  I  have  been  robbed  of  her  childhood. 
By  effacing  myself  then  I  saved  her  from  a  constant  and 
painful  struggle  unfitted  for  childhood's  passionate  feelings, 
and  left  her  only  a  memory  that  she  loves,  nndefaced  by 
painfu)  remembrances  of  her  mother  insulted  in  her  presence. 

This  confidence  was  justified.  Miss  Mabel  Besant  is 
with  her  mother  to-day,  and  has  been  with  her,  contrary  to- 
the  direction  of  Sir  George  Jessel,  for  the  last  year  and 
a  half.  Her  education  suffered  by  her  enforced  sojourn 
with  those  who  tore  her  from  her  mother.  Twice  Mrs. 
Besant  offered  to  bear  the  whole  expense  of  her  education 
in  the  High  School,  Cheltenham,  or  in  some  London 
College,  without  in  any  way,  appearing  in  the  matter,  but 
each  time  her  offer  was  rudely  and  insultingly  refused. 
Is  it  so  very  surprising  that  during  the  years  that 
followed  Mrs.  Besant  felt  and  spoke  and  wrote  bitterly 
of  the  pseudo  Christianity  in  whose  name  such  things 
were  done  ? 

IV.  SOCIALISM. 

Upon  the  phase  in  her  career  that  filled  up  the  years 
between  1878  and  1886  I  need  not  dwell.  Mrs.  Besant 
wrote  and  spoke  constantly  in  defence  of  Atheism,  and 
in  support  of  Radical  politics.  She  was  the  ablest  and 
most  eloquent  of  all  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  lieutenants;  nor 
was  she  only  a  lieutenant.  She  was  his  most  trusted, 
most  unselfish  friend,  whose  confidence  and  affection 
suppHed  the  chief  part  of  the  poetry  and  the  charm  of  his 
somewhat  austere  and  militant  life. 

In  religion  she  was  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  con- 
scious that  for  her  there  could  bo  no  return  to  the  flesh- 
pots  of  Egypt,  and  not  venturing  to  hope  that  for  her 
there  w^as  any  Promised  Land. 

Therefore,  as  is  the  fashion  with  such  souls,  she  pas- 
sionately endeavoured  to  persuade  herself  that  the  Sinaitic 
desert  was  itself  the  promised  Canaan,  or  wilderness 
which  would  bloom  with  roses  as  a  garden  if  only  it  were 
judiciously  cultivated  by  Secularist  and  Radical  gardeners, 
who  woula  extirpate  the  sciub  and  the  wormwood  of 
obsolete  superstition. 

A  NOBLER  TEMPLE  AND  A  GRANDER  CREED." 

Here  is  a  passage  from  one  of  her  speeches  in 
antagonism  to  Christianity,  which  illustrates  the  rhythmic 
music  of  her  utterance,  and  the  kind  of  consolation  with 
which,  in  the  midst  of  her  destroying  career,  she  sought  to 
satisfy  her  soul.  After  a  brilliant  sketch  of  thecivilisatioQ 
of  the  Old  World,  she  continues : — 

Such  were  the  might,  and  the  glory,  ahd  the  beauty  of 
pagan  Greece  and  Rome.  And  now  Christianity  is  born — 
bom  in  Judasa,  among  an  ignorant  and  barbarous  people. 
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Christ  comes  with  words  of  love  on  his  lips  and  a  destroying 
sword  in  his  hand    See  the  cross  is  in  the  hand  of  his  ser- 
vant the  Church,  and  she  goes  among  the  poor,  and  her  in- 
fluence spreads  until  she  climbs  the  throne  of  the  Caesars. 
And  now  she  bears  the  crucifix  in  one  hand  and  the  sword 
in  the  other,  and  she  reigns  from  the  Imperial  throne.  The 
crucifix  is  her  symbol,  and  look  at  it  well   A  dead  man  hangs 
on  the  cross,  turning  men's  thoughts  to  death  instead  of 
life.   See  from  his  riven  sidb  flow  water  and  blood — water 
for  the  tears  that  shall  be  shed  for  his  sake,  blood  for  the 
lives  that  shall  be  spilled  for  his  name.   See  how  she  walks 
over  Europe,  the  cross  in  her  handl    The  land  is  as  the 
Garden  of  Eden  before  her,  but  behind  her  a  desolate  wilder- 
ness.  The  arts  decay ;  the  schools  disappear ;  all  knowledge 
is  withered  at  the  breath  of  the  Church.    Intellectual  death 
everywhere  meets  our  eyes.   Gloom  and  darkness  envelope 
Christianity — darkness  only  lighted  up  by  the  lurid  flames  of 
the  stake  where  the  heretic  is  burning,  and  yet  more  lurid  flame 
of  the  hell  beyond  the  grave.  But  see,  there  is  a  gleam  of  light 
breaking  through  the  sky.  It  comes  from  Spain,  where  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  false  prophet  are.   Science  is  bom,  new  bom  to 
bless  the  earth.   But  round  the  cradle  of  the  infant  Hercules 
gather  the  serpents  of  the  Church ;  they  hiss,  and  bite,  and 
struggle.   Their  fangs  are  the  dungeon  and  the  stake,  and 
the  child  is  in  sore  peril  of  life ;  but  he  fights  and  catches 
the  hydra  necks  and  strangles  them,  and  the  serpents  cannot 
longer  bite.   Yet  the  struggle  is  not  over ;  it  continues  even 
till  to-day.   The  crucifix  is  stricken  to  the  earth,  the  sword 
is  broken  and  dashed  from  the  hands  of  the  Church.  It 
can  no  longer  touch  the  body  ;  it  can  only  cramp  the  soul. 
But  we   will   free   the   souls   of    men   as    we  have 
freed  their  bodies.   Instead  of  religion  we  will  give  them 
science.    Instead  of  heaven  we  will  give  them  earth.  Instead 
of  credulity  we  will  give  them  knowledge.    Instead  of 
fear  we  will  give  them  love.   Love  on  earth  which  Chris- 
tianity has  darkened,  instead  of  fear  of  bell,  which  churches 
have  dreamed.   We  raise  a  nobler  temple  and  we  bring  a 
grander  creed.   Our  morality  is  based  on  experience,  not  on 
revelation  ;  on  man's  needs,  not  on  God's  commands.  Thus  at 
length  shall  the  world  regain  its  old  beauty,  and  it  shall  be 
beautiful  because  it  shall  be  consecrated  to  man,  and  shall  no 
longer  be  darkened  because  it  belongs  to  Grod. 

HER  MORAL  TEACHING. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Mrs.  Besant  here,  as  always,  spoke, 
not  as  the  advocate  of  licefice,  but  as  the  prieste^  of  a 
liigher  and  more  exacting  morality  than  that  of  the  con- 
Tentional  religion.  If  she  attacked  Christianity,  she 
borrowed  her  most  eflecbive  weapons  from  the  Christian 
armoury.  It  was  with  the  lof^  ideal  of  the  Nazarene 
that  she  pierced  the  hide  of  the  blatant  beast  of  in- 
tolerant and  inconsistent  orthodoxy.  Here  is  another 
passage  from  one  of  the  most  widely  circulated  of  her 
lectures,  written  in  1875,  which  brings  out  into  still 
clearer  relief  this  passionate  aspuration  after  a  re^y 
Christ-like  morality: — 

Amid  the  fervid  movement  of  society,  with  its  wild  theories 
and  crude  social  reforms,  with  its  religious  furv  against 
oppression  and  its  unconsidered  notions  of  wider  freedom  and 
gladder  life,  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  morality  should 
etand  on  a  foundation  unshakeable ;  and  so  through  all 
political  and  religious  revolutions  human  life  may  g^ow 
purer  and  nobler,  may  rise  upwards  into  settled  freedom,  and 
not  sink  downwards  into  anarchy.  Only  utility  can  afford  us  a 
enre  basis,  the  reasonableness  of  which  will  be  accepted  alike 
by  the  thoughtful  student  and  hard-headed  artisan.  Utility 
appeals  to  all  alike,  and  sets  in  action  motives  which  are 
found  equally  in  every  human  heart.  Well  shall  it  be  for 
humanity  that  creeds  and  dogrmas  pass  away,  that  super- 
stition vanishes,  that  the  clear  light  of  freedom  and  science 
dawns  on  a  regenerated  earth,  but  well  only  if  men  draw 
tighter  the  links  of  trustworthiness,  of  honour,  and  of  tmth. 
Equality  before  the  law  is  necessary  and  just ;  liberty  is  the 
birthright  of  every  man  and  woman;  free*inaividnal 


development  will  elevate  the  race  and  glorify  it  But  little 
worth  these  priceless  jewels,  little  worth  liberty  and  equality, 
with  all  their  promise  for  mankind,  little  worth  even  wider 
happiness,  if  that  happiness  be  selfish,  if  true  fraternity,  trae 
brotherhood,  do  not  knit  man  to  man  and  heart  to  heart,  in 
loyal  service  of  the  common  need  and  generous  self-sacrifice 
to  the  common  good. 

SOME  OF  HER  WRITINGS. 

Some  idea  of  her  literary  activity  and  the  ranse  of  her 
studies  may  be  gained  from  a  glance  at  the  catiQogue  of 
her  publications.  She  translated  Professor  Ludwig 
Buchner  s  work  on  Mind  in  Animals,"  published  the 
"  Freethinkers'  Text  Book,"  wrote  a  history  of  the  French 
Revolution,  compiled  a  vacLe  mecum  for  Idberationists 
tmder  the  title*'*  Disestablish  the  Church,  or  the  Sins  of 
the  Church  of  England  " ;  edited  a  Young  Folks*  Library 
of  Legends  and  Tales,  which  range  from  the  myth 
of  Persephone  down  to  the  story  of  Giordano  Bruno ; 
issued  an  illustrated  popular  treatise  on  **  Light,  Heat, 
and  Sound,"  and  a  short  resume  of  Positivism  for  the 
general  reader.  Besides  there  were  tracts  innumer- 
able on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  from  the  Afghan  War  to 
the  CD.  Acts,  Marriage  as  it  is  and  as  it  ought  to 
be,"  and  **  Free  Trade  and  Fair  Trade."  She  was  con- 
tinually contributing  to  the  National  Bjeformer^  holding 
public  debates  on  reli^on  and  pohtics,  travelling  all 
round  the  country  lecturing,  generally  leading  the  life  of 
a  suflfragan  bishop  in  the  great  diocese  of  the  nation 
which  had  Mr.  Bradlaugh  as  its  episcopal  head. 

PROGRESS  TO  SOCIALISM. 

All  these  years  I  had  never  met  her.  I  had  spoken  up 
for  her  as  best  I  could  in  the  Northern  Echo  at  the  time  of 
the  "Fruits  of  Philosophy"  prosecution,  and  after 
coming  to  London  I  had  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
make  her  acquaintance,  knowing  bv  a  sort  of  instinct 
that  whenever  we  did  meet  we  should  be  good  friends.  It 
was  not  till  the  time  of  the  Trafalgar  Square  agitation  that 
we  met.  That  was  five  years  ago.  A  eood  deal  has  hap- 
pened since  then,  but  whatever  ups  ana  downs  there  have 
oeen  have  only  deepened  the  conviction  which  I  formed 
when  I  met  her,  that  there  are  fewliving  women  who  have 
in  them  more  of  some  elements  of  the  Christian  saint 
than  this  fierj^  assailant  of  the  Christian  creed.  She  has 
become  a  Socialist,  and  she  is  now  a  Theosophist.  If  die 
became  a  Catholic  or  a  Swedenborgian  it  would  in  no 
way  deepen  my  conviction  as  to  her  sterling  goodness. 
There  is  m  her  a  passion  for  truth  and  justice  and  liberty 
such  as  is  only  found  in  the  elect  souls  of  humanity.  She 
has  that  rare  hunger  for  self-sacriflce  which  is  the  Divine 
benediction  of  the  Christlike  souls.  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  know  many  of  the  best  women  of  oiu*  day,  but  I 
do  not  know  three  to  whom  I  would  turn  with  more  con- 
fidence if  I  wanted  a  perfectly  faithful  expression  of  what 
on  the  whole  I  should  expect  to  be  the  nmid  of  Christ  on 
any  practical  question  of  life  and  action. 

At  the  time  of  the  Trafalgar  Square  trouble  she  was 
in  deep  waters.  Her  Radicalism  was  gradually  changing 
into  Socialism,  and  the  development  was  bringing  with 
it  estrangement  from  many  old  friends,  and  what  was 
most  painful  of  all,  was  forcing  her  unwillingly  into  a 
position  of  antagonism  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh  was  a  Soci^st  without  knowing  it.  His  favourite 
scheme  for  transferring  all  the  waste  land  of  the  country 
from  its  present  owners  to  the  nation  was  essentially 
socialistic,  both  in  its  essence  and  in  the  method  by 
which  it  was  to  be  carried  out.  Mrs.  Besant  went  on 
from  that  proposition  to  the  nationalisation  of  the 
land,  and  from  the  nationalisation  of  the  land 
to    the    nationalisation    of    capital.     The  prooess 
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'was  one  of  general  development,  nor  did  she  really 
'discover  that  she  was  a  Socialist  until  she  heard  Mr. 
liradlaugh  attack  Socialism.  But  when  she  saw  how 
things  were  going  she  had  a  very  bitter  moment.  Was 
it  to  be  ever  thus?  Was  she  always  to  be  doomed 
to  have  to  choose  between  her  convictions  and  her  affec- 
tions ?  But  the  great  saying  ever  sounded  in  her  soul, 
"  Whoso  loveth  father  or  mother  or  friends  more  than  me 
is  not  worthy  of  me"  and  she  obeyed. 

THE  CRISIS  0NC7B  MOBE. 

But  with  what  heart  wrench  and  what  black  mis- 
:  givings  she  once  more  prepared  for  her  exodus,  few  can 
realise  but  those  who  nave  had  to  answer  in  simple 
earnest  the  searching  question,  "  Lovest  thou  me  more 
than  these?''    SodaU^  for  Mrs.  Besant  meant  once 
more  fronting  the  world  with  poverty,  it  might  be  with 
very  dire  poverty,  as  a  Ufe  companion.    It  meant  the 
iseverins  of  old  ties,  the  parting  with  those  who  had  knit 
themselves  into  her  life,  and  it  meant  going  out  to  face 
the  unknown  future  with  a  set  of  untried  comrades, 
-some  of  whom,  to  put  it  mildly,  were  not  exactly  the 
kind  of  men  with  whom  vou  would  venture  into  the 
high   places   of   the   fight.     When   a   Christian  is 
:in   such   a  position   he   has   the   consolations  and 
promises  of  Christianity  to  encourage  him  to  choose 
the  right  and  narrow  path.    But  for  her  there  shone  no 
•guiding  star  amid  the  gloom.    Her  health  was  much  im- 
paired, and  in  the  autumn  of  1886  I  think  she  would  have 
rejoiced  with  joy  exceeding  if  she  could  have  been 
trampled  out  of  hfe  in  defencQn^  the  right  of  the  people 
to  the  democratic  forum  of  London  in  Trafalgar  Square. 

TRATALOAR  SQUARE. 

Even  the  Red  Cross  Knight  in  her  favourite  "  Fairie 
■<3ueen"  once  fell  into  the  loathly  grasp  of  the  hideous 
monster  Despair ;  and  small  wonder  if  she,  who  had  no 
red  cross  on  her  shield,  was  for  a  season  captive  in  the 
Rant's  cave.  Trafalgar  Square  roused  her  out  of  the 
^loom.  The  work  of  caring  far  the  victims  of  that  'police 
outrage  gave  her  a  fresh  stimulus  to  service  in  the 
cause  ^  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed,  and  it  supplied 
her  with  new  comrades,  and  thus  once  more  light 
gleamed  through  the  darkness.  It  was  during  these  days 
of  trial  and  suffering  and  service  I  saw  most  of  Mrs. 
Besant.  We  were  both  members  of  the  Law  and  Liberty 
League,  which  was  formed  to  provide  political  prisoners 
-with  legal  help,  to  assist  the  families  of  the  prisoners  for 
liberty,  and  to  form  a  rallying  point  for  suflferers  from 
•oppression.  We  started  together  a  Httle  halfpenny 
weekly  called  the  Link,  a  joiu:nal  for  the  servants  of  Man, 
the  central  feature  of  which  was  that  no  leading  article 
had  to  appear  which  we  could  not  jointly  sign.  Side  by 
side  with  other  stalwarts  we  marched  across  London  with 
Xdnnell's  oori>se,  in  a  funeral  procession  the  hke  of  which 
XfOndon  had  seldom  seen,  and  at  the  open  grave  of 
4inother  martyr  to  police  brutaUty— a  secularist  buried 
without  reli^ouB  rite  or  words  of  consolation — I 
publicly  gave  Mrs.  Besant  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  in 
the  name  of  Him  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save 
-the  least  of  these  His  brethren.  And  if  I  mention  this 
it  is  only  in  order  to  strengthen  the  weieht  of  my  per- 
sonal testimony,  when  I  say  that  in  all  these  trying 
months,  when  we  were  constantly  together,  I  never  saw 
in  her  anything  that  was  not  consistent  with  the  cha- 
racter of  tke  saint  of  Christian  chivalry. 

THE  EAST  END. 

The  Law  and  Liberty  League  lingered  for  a  year  and 
then  expired.  The  Link  was  extinguished,  but  before 
it  burnt  out  it  lit  up  the  state  of  things  at 
Messrs.  Bryant  and  May's,  and  from  its  articles  grew 


the  Match  Girls'  Strike,  which  was  the  precursor 
of  the  birth  of  the  Mew  Unionism.  There  were  few 
workers  in  London  so  friendless  and  helpless  as  the 
match  girls.  The  cause  seemed  hopeless,  but  Mrs. 
Besant,  with  whom  was  associated  in  closest  comrade- 
ship Mr.  Herbert  Burrows,  an  old  colleague  of  the  Law 
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and  Liberty  League,  and  other  friends,  went  dcwr 
East,  supplied  the  match  girls  with  organisatiou  Hiid 
courage.  They  raised  funds  to  maintain  the  strike ;  and 
ultimately,  after  a  brief  but  brilliant  campaign,  achieved 
a  complete  victory. 

It  was  that  unexpected  success,  snatched  against  over- 
whelming odds  by  the  aid  of  public  sympathy,  which 
rendered  possible  the  Dockers*  Strike  of  1889,  from  which 
the  new  industrial  development  of  our  time  may  be  said 
to  date. 

Mrs.  Besant's  hold  upon  the  East  End  was  very  f  (ircibly 
demonstrated  shortly  after  this  by  her  return  as  member 
for  the  School  Board  in  the  largest  district  in  Eastern 
London.  It  was  a  fierce  contest,  in  which  one  clerical 
•opponent  hit  below  the  belt  and  had  to  sufifer  in  conse- 
quence. It  is  one  of  the  worst  features  of  Mrs.  fiesant's 
absorption  in  Occultism  that  it  has  entailed  her  retirement 
from  the  School  Board. 

V.  SPIRITUALISM  AND  THEOSOPHY. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Mrs.  Besant,  with  Mr. 
Herbert  Burrows,  began  to  investigate  at  regular  stances 
the  phenomena  of  spiritualism.  I  never  attended  any  of 
these  stances,  but  heard  a  good  deal  about  them,  espe- 
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daily  on  one  occasion,  when  the  table  announced  the 
death  of  a  well-known  clergyman,  who  obligingly 
mentioned  the  place  of  his  death,  and  sent  messages  to 
his  bereaved  relations.  Fortunately  the  table  hed,  as 
tables  will,  for  the  clergyman  shortly  after  turned  up 
alive  and  well. 

Mrs.  Besant  was  at  that  time  writing  reviews  occasion- 
ally for  the  Pall  Mall  GazetU.  Since  the  Link  had 
died,  and  the  National  Reformer  could  not  fairly  be  used 
in  support  of  Socialism,  she  had  only  the  Corner,  a  six- 

Sanny  monthly,  in  which  to  express  her  views.  Madame 
lavatsky's  "  Secret  Doctrine"  had  just  appeared,  andit  was 
given  to  Mrs.  Besant  to  review.  The  reading  of  that  book 
was  the  turning  point.  When  I  was  preparing  this  article  I 
asked  Mrs.  Besant  to  give  me  briefly  the  genesis  of  her 
Theosophical  development.  Here  is  her  answer  exactly  as 
I  received  it : — 

WHY  THE090PHT  ? 

Could  find  no  answer  to  problems  of  life  and  mind  in 
Materialism,  especially  as  touching— 

1.  Hypnotic  and  mesmeric  experiments,  clairvoyance,  etc. 

2.  Double  consciousness,  dreams. 

3.  Effect  on  body  of  mental  conceptions. 

4.  Line  between  object  and  subject  worids. 

5.  Memory,  especially  as  studied  in  disease. 

6.  Diseased  keenness  of  sense-perception. 

7.  Thought  transference. 

8.  Genius,  different  types  of  character  in  family,  etc. 
These  were  some  of  the  puzzles.  Then  Sinnett's  books  gave 

me  the  idea  that  there  might  be  a  different  line  of  investiga- 
tion possible.  I  had  gone  into  spiritualism,  I  went  into  it 
again,  and  got  some  queer  results.  But  I  got  no  real  satis- 
faction until  I  got  the  *' Secret  Doctrine"  from  you  to  review, 
and  then  I  was  all  right. 

I  ought  to  add  that  I  had  long  been  deeply  troubled  as  to 
the  "beyond"  of  all  my  efforts  at  social  and  polirical  reform. 
My  own'Socialism  was  that  of  love,  and  of  levelling  up ;  there 
was  much  Socialism  that  was  of  hatred ;  and  I  often  wondered 
if  out  of  batretl  any  true  improvement  could  spring.  I  saw 
that  many  of  the  poor  were  as  selfish  and  as  greedy  of  enjoy- 
ment as  many  of  the  rich,  and  sometimes  a  cold  wind  of 
despair  swept  over  me  lest  the  "  brute  in  man  "  should  destroy 
the  realisation  of  the  noblest  theories.  Here  Theosophy,  with 
its  proof  of  the  higher  nature  in  man,  came  as  a  ray  of  light, 
and  its  teaching  of  the  training  of  that  nature  gave  solid 
ground  for  hope.  May  I  add  that  its  call  to  limitless  self- 
sacrifice  for  human  good — a  call  addressed  to  all  who  can 
answer  it  —came  to  me  as  offering  satisfaction  to  what  has 
always  been  the  deepest  craving  of  my  nature— the  longing 
to  serve  .as  ransom  for  the  race.  At  once  I  recognised  that  here 
was  the  path  to  that  which  I  had  been  seeking  all  my  life. 

It  was  shortly  after  that  she  asked  me  for  an  intro- 
duction to  Madame  Blavatsky,  which  I  gladly  gave  her, 
little  dreaming  that  I  was  thereby  providing  H.  P.  B. 
with  an  heir  and  successor.  Such,  however,  was  the  case. 
Mrs.  Besant  brought  to  the  Theosophists  a  zeal  and  an 
enthusiasm  at  least  equal  to  that  of  H.  P.  B.,  while  she 
placed  at  their  service  a  reputation  for  absoltite  sincerity 
and  an  eloquence  superior  to  that  of  any  hving  platform 
orator.  She  espoused  Madame  Blavatsky's  cause  with 
the  devotion  of  a  neophyte.  She  sat  at  her  feet  learning 
like  a  little  child  all  the  lore  of  the  Mahatmas  ;  she  was 
obedient  in  all  things;  and  when  at  last  Madame 
Blavatsky  passed  away,  Mrs.  Besant  was  instinctively 
j^ognised  as  her  only  possible  successor. 

MATERIALISM  WEIGHED  AND  POUND  WANTING. 

When  speaking  for  the  last  time  in  the  Hall  of  Science, 
she  said  : — 

You  have  Materialism  of  two  very  different  schools.  There 
is  the  Materialism  which  cares  nothing  for  man  but  only  for 


itself.  With  that  Materialism  neither  I  nor  those  with  whooo 
I  worked  had  aught  in  common.  With  that  Materialism^ 
which  is  only  that  of  the  brute,  we  never  had  part  nor  lot. 
That  is  the  Materialism  that  destroys  all  the  glory  of  human 
life,  it  is  the  Materialism  that  can  only  be  held  by  the  selfish 
and,  therefore,  the  degraded.  It  is  never  the  Materialism  that 
was  preached  from  this  platform.  Against  that  Materialism 
I  have  no  word  of  reproach  to  speak  now.  Never  have  I 
spoken  word  of  reproach  against  it,  and  I  never  shall ;  for  I 
know  that  it  is  a  philosophy  so  selfless  in  its  noblest  forms- 
that  few  are  grand  enough  to  grasp  it  and  live  it  out,  and 
that  which  I  Imve  brought  back  as  fruit  from  my  many  years 
of  Materialism  is  the  teaching  that  to  work  without  self  as^ 
the  goal  is  the  g^eat  object-lesson  of  human  life. 

But— and  here  comes  the  difference — there  are  problems 
in  the  universe  which  Materialism  not  only  does  not  solve  but 
which  it  declares  are  insoluble— difficulties  in  life  and  mind 
that  Materialism  cannot  grapple  with,  and  in  face  of  which 
it  is  not  only  dumb,  but  says  that  mankind  must  remain  dumb> 
for  evermore.  Now,  in  my  own  studies  and  my  own 
searching  I  came  upon  fact  after  fact  that  did  not 
square  with  the  theories  of  Materialism.  I  came  across 
facts  which  were  facts  of  nature  as  much  as  any  fact 
of  the  laboratory  or  any  discovery  by  the  knife  or 
the  scapel  of  the  anatomist.  Was  I  to  refuse  to 
see  them  because  my  philosophy  had  for  them  no  place  t 
do  what  men  have  done  in  every  age— insist  that  nature  was. 
no  greater  than  my  knowledge,  and  that  because  a  fact  was> 
new  it  was,  therefore,  a  fraud  or  an  illusion  ?  Not  thus  had 
I  learned  the  lesson  of  materialistic  science  from  its  deepest 
depths  of  investigation  into  nature.  And  when  I  found  that 
there  were  facts  that  made  life  other  than  Materialism 
deemed;  when  I  found  that  there  were  facts  of  life  and 
consciousness  that  made  the  materialistic  hypothesis  im- 
possible; then  I  determined  still  to  study,  although  the 
foundations  were  shaking,  and  not  to  be  recusant  enough  to 
the  search  after  truth  to  draw  back  because  it  wore  a  face- 
other  than  the  one  I  expected. 

The  result  was  the  final  repudiation  of  Materialism  and 
the  adoption  of  Theosophy. 

MADAME  BLAVATSKY's  MA^'TLB. 

The  hubbub  that  was  raised  last  month  about  the  alleged 
precipitation  of  a  letter  from  a  Mahatma,  served  at  least  one 
purpose.  It  showed  that  this  generation  is  behind  no  other 
that  everexisted  in  thirsting  for  a  sign.  To  me  it  is  a  matter 
of  such  supreme  indifference  whetner  Koot  Hoomi  usea 
the  post  or  materialises  his  messages  on  Cashmere  paper,, 
that  I  have  not  even  asked  to  see  any  of  these  much- 
debated  communications.  To  me  the  essential  miracle  is 
the  conversion  of  Mrs.  Besant  from  Materialism  to  a 
firmly  based  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  spiritual  world. 
We  all  tried  our  level  best  to  work  that  miracle,  but  we 
failed.  Madame  Blavatsky  succeeded.  Honour  where 
honour  is  due.  To  have  secured  Mrs.  Besant  for  Theosophy 
is  an  achievement  much  more  wonderful  to  me  than  the 
dupUcation  of  any  number  of  teacups  or  the  tinkling  of 
whole  peals  of  "astral  bells." 

Mrs.  Besant  has  not  only  abjured  Materialism,  she 
has  repudiated  her  advocacy  of  neo-Malthusianism.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  how  long  her  Socialism  will  survive. 
For  as  she  pointed  out  in  a  passage  of  much  force  and 
point.  Socialism  and  prudential  restraint  are  indissolubly^ 
united. 

MALTHCS  AND  SOCIALISM. 

Mai  thus  accurately  pointed  out  that  population  has  a 
tendency  to  increase  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  that 
as  it  presses  on  the  available  means  suffering  is  caused,  and 
that  it  is  kept  within  them  by  what  he  calls  "  positive  checks," 
i.e.  a  high  death-rate,  especially  among  the  children  of  the 
poor,  premature  death  from  disease,  underfeeding,  etc.  .  .  . 
Unhappily,  Malthus  added  to  bis  scientific  exposition  some 
most  unfortmiate  practical  advice :  he  advised  the  poor  not: 
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*o  marry  until  they  had  practically  reached  middle  life.  The 
poor  felt,  with  natural  indignation,  that,  in  addition  to 
their  other  deprivations,  they  were  summoned  by  Malthus 
to  give  up  the  chief  of  the  pleasures  left  to  them,  to 
surrender  marriage,  to  live  a  joyless  celibacy  through  the 
passion  season  of  life,  to  crush  out  all  the  impulses  of  love 
until  by  long  repression  these  would  be  practically  destroyed. 
-  .  .  The  shocking  prostitution,  which  is  the  curse  of 
every  Christian  city,  is  the  result  of  the  following  of  the 
^vice  of  Malthus  so  far  as  marriage  is  concerned.  It  is 
obvious  that  Malthus  ignored  the  strength  of  the  sexual 
instinct,  and ,  that  the  only  possible  result  of  the  wide 
.acceptance  of  his  teaching  would  be  the  increase  of  prostitu- 
tion, an  evil  more  terrible  than  that  of  poverty.  But  the 
•objection  rightly  raised  to  the  teaching  of  Malthus  ought  not 
to  take  the  form  of  assailing  the  perfectly  impregnable  law 
of  population,  nor  is  it  valid  against  the  teachings  of  neo- 
Malthusians,  who  advise  early  marriage,  and  limitation  of  the 
family  within  the  means.  The  acceptance  of  this  doctrine  is 
absolutely  ^sential  to  the  success  of  Socialism. 

I  have  not  yet  heard  any  answer  to  this  which  bears 
/even  a  plausible  semblance  of  real  cogency. 

HER  PRESENT  POSITION. 

This,  however,  is  but  a  side  issue.  The  great  and  start- 
ling phenomenon  which  we  have  to  consider  is  the  fact 
that  the  Saul  of  the  Materialist  platform  has  now  be- 
come the  high  priestess  of  a  system  of  spiritual  philosophy 
which  is  substantially  Christian  in  ethics,  and  which  in 
•many  points  seems  to  supply  a  scientific  foundation  for 
much  that  has  been  most  cavilled  at  in  the  Christian 
•creeds.  Mrs.  Besant  has  not  yet  reached  her  ultimate 
development.  She  has  her  loins  girt  up  and  is  in  readiness  to 
follow  wherever  Truth  may  lead.  Not  hers  as  yet  is  the 
sublime  certainty  of  the  love  of  the  Almighty  Father. 
But  she  is  no  longer  left  comfortless.  She  may  not  have 
realised  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  but  she  has  entered  into 
a  realising  sense  of  the  communion  of  the  saints.  Christ 
may  only  be  to  her  a  Mahatma  of  the  first  rank.  He  is  at 
least  more  real  and  brother-like  to  her  to-day  than  He 
has  ever  been,  not  even  excepting  the  early  days  when 
she  pored  over  "The  Fathers  of  the  Church"  and  decorated 
the  mission  chapel  for  Eastertide.  She  has  been  led  by 
A  strange  road,  as  were  the  Children  of  Israel  in  their 
forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  but  the  pillar  of  cloud  by 
-day  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night  fail  not,  nor  fails  her 
readiness  to  follow  wheresoever  they  may  lead. 

For  her,  and  for  all  who,  like  her,  have  their  faces  turned 
2ionward,  ever  wandering  in  the  outer  darkrj»3ss,  arises 
•unceasing  from  the  unconscious  soul  that  yearns  ever  for 
closer  union  with  its  God,  the  prayer  of  which  Newman, 
more  clearly  than  other  mortals,  caught  some  far-away 
echoes  in  his  familiar  hymn : — 

Lead,  kindly  Light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom, 

Lead  Thou  me  on  : 
The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home. 

Lead  Thou  me  on : 
Keep  Thou  my  feet ;  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene  ;  one  step  enough  for  me. 
I  was  not  ever  thus,  nor  prayed  that  Thou 

Shouldst  lead  me  on ; 
I  loved  to  choose  and  see  my  path,  but  now 

Lead  Thou  me  on. 


I  loved  the  garish  day,  and,  spite  of  fears, 
Pride  ruled  my  will :  remember  not  past  years. 

So  long  Thy  power  hath  blessed  me,  sure  it  still 

Will  lead  me  on 
0*er  moor  and  fen,  o'er  crag  and  torrent,  till 

The  night  is  gone. 
And  with  the  morn  those  angel  faces  smile 
Which  I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  awhilC. 

THEOSOPHY  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 

What  Theosophy  is  to  Mrs.  Besant  she  has  told 
us  in  the  letter  which  she  addressed  to  the  Daily 
Chronicle  last  month,  from  which  we  can  form  some 
idea  of  the  spiritual  nutriment  which  she  extracts 
from  the  somewhat  misty,  mystical  system  which  is 
the  natural  child  of  the  marriage  of  Christianity 
and  Buddhism.  In  a  world  where  the  best  men  and 
women  of  the  loftiest  and  most  orthodox  creeds  are  often 
driven  to  cry  in  the  anguish  of  their  hearts  for  a  closer 
and  more  vivid  realisation  of  the  Inner  Presence,  or  for 
anything  which  would  be  for  their  souVe  good,  it  is  not 
for  us,  or  for  any  one,  to  criticise  unkindly  the  teaching 
which  to  any  fellow-being  has  made  the  world  anew 
and  restored  the  soul  to  mankind.  But  while  grate- 
fully recognising  Madame  Blavatsky  as  an  instru- 
ment in  Bringing  Mrs.  Besant  from  the  outer  dark- 
ness into  the  brotherhood  of  those  who  believe  in 
the  spiritual  as  opposed  to  the  material,  to  the  soul  as 
opposed  to  the  body,  there  is  to  me  something  lacking  in 
Theosophy.  There  is  no  note  which  vibrates  more  constantly 
in  the  soul  of  every  true  man — and  the  truer  he  is  the  more  it 
vibrates — than  the  prayer  of  the  publican,  "Lord,be  merciful 
to  me,  a  sinner !"  That  despairing  cry  rises  from  the  deepest 
and  innermost  recesses  pf  our  being.  It  finds  an  answer 
in  the  story  of  the  Woman  taken  in  adultery,  in  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal,  in  the  death  of  the  Crucified. 
To  that  heart-felt  cry  I  do  not  find  an  answer  in 
Theosophy.  I  find,  on  the  contrary,  an  almost  exultant 
assertion  of  the  opposing  doctrines,  that  God  is  not  a 
Being  with  a  father's  heart,  that  for  sin  there  is  no 
expiation,  and  for  the  sinner  no  forgiveness.  There  is 
much  fascination  about  the  Theosophical  philosophy, 
much,  I  believe,  that  is  true  in  many  of  its  apparently 
fantastic  teachings ;  but  it  would  indeed  be  an  AJaddin's 
choice  of  new  lainps  for  old,  if  for  this  we  were  to  abandon- 
that  faith  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God  which  Jesus  lived  and 
died  to  impart  to  mankind.  But  although  Theosophy  may 
to  our  deepest  consciousness  be  a  very  unsatisfying 
thing  compared  with  the  living  faith  in  the  Fathernood 
of  God,  the  Brotherhood  of  Christ,  and  the  Motherhood 
of  the  Church  that  is  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  still 
do  not  let  us  ignore  the  fact  that  it  is  immeasurably  nearer 
Christianity  than  the  barren  blank  materialistic  negation 
from  which  it  has  been  a  stepping-stone  for  Mrs.  Besant's 
escape.  Theosophist  she  may  remain  to  the  end  of  her 
life  ;  but  if  so,  then  it  is  Theosophy  which  will  bring  her 
nearer  still  to  the  living  and  loving  heart  of  God. 

"  You  are  so  good,"  said  her  favourite  aunt  the  last  time 
she  saw  her  on  earth ;  any  one  so  good  as  you  must  come 
to  our  dear  Lord  at  last.'' 


'Note.— The  poHraits  of  Colonel  Olcott  and  Mr.  Judge,  in  our  group  of  Theowphists,  are  drawn  from  photographs  by  Messrs.  Elliott  and  Fry;  the 
Countess  Wachmeisier  from  a  painting  by  H.  Schmiechen :  that  of  Mr.  Old  is  from  a  photograph,  by  Carl  Beethoven,  20,  Baker  Street ;  Mrs,  Cooper 
Oakley  from  a  portrait  by  Nicholas  and  Co.,  Madras;  and  Mr.  Mead  from  a  photograph  by  Mr.  Resta,  U,  Coburg  Place,  Bayswaier. 
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ANOTHER  SUGGESTION  F( 

I AM  glad  to  be  able  to  report  satisfactory  progress 
in  the  formation  of  the  National  Society  of 
Lantemists  and  the  Lantern  Mission.  Com- 
mittees have  been  appointed  to  draw  up  a  scheme 
for  the  lending  and  exchange  of  sUdes.  The  compilation 
of  a  complete  mdex  of  sUdes  has  been  taken  in  hand,  and 
a  leaflet  is  being  prepared  setting  forth  in  simple  terms 
the  best  way  to  set  about  starting  a  Lantern  Mission  in 
town  and  country. 

The  project  of  compiling  a  Lantern  Gospel  Story  has  been 
approved,  and  I  have  to  invite  all  those  who  are  willing  to 
oo-operate  in  suggesting  pictures,  either  woodcuts,  steel 
engravings,  or  paintings,  etc.,  which  would  illustrate 
the  Gospel  narrative,  to  communicate  with  me.  This  is 
an  indispensable  preliminary.  I  venture  to  hope  that  it 
will  meet  with  a  hearty  response  from  artists,  bibUcal 
students,  and  all  those  who  wish  to  make  the  past 
appear  vividly  before  the  eyes  of  the  present  generation. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  accumulate  a  large  number  of 
pictures  before  any  slides  are  put  in  hand,  in  order 
that  we  may  be  able  to  form  some  idea  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  enterprise.  In  this  work  I  think  we  should  be  able 
to  rely  upon  the  co-operation  of  manv  refined  and  cultured 
invalids  who,  when  they  were  well,  were  actively  en- 
gaged in  teaching  in  the  Sunday-school  and  other 
altruistic  work,  but  who,  being  now  laid  aside  from  more 
active  service,  are  pining  for  occupation  in  which  they 
can  be  useful  without  overstnuning  their  scanty  store  of 
nervous  or  physical  energy. 

A  UNIVERSAL  CATALOGUE  OP  ILLUSTBATIOyS. 

In  preparing  for  the  publication  of  such  a  Lantern 
Gospel  we  have  to  proceed  in  simple  methodical  fashion. 
Firstly,  we  have  to  catalogue  and  collect  all  the  existing 
lantern  slides ;  secondly,  we  have  to  collect  all  the  illus- 
trations published  of  the  Gospel  story  in  any  of  the 
illustratea  Bibles  or  Testaments  that  have  been  issued  at 
home  or  abroad  ;  thirdly,  we  have  to  collect  photographs 
or  engravings  of  all  the  sacred  pictures  that  have  been 
painted  on  the  subjects  of  the  Gospel  from  early  times  to 
the  present  day.  When  we  have  thus  catalofi;ued  and 
collected  in  one  collection  all  the  illustrations  by  which 
the  artists  in  black  and  white,  or  in  pigments,  have 
endeavoured  to  portray  the  scenes  of  the  Gospel  narrative, 
we  shall  find  tnat  there  are  gaps  which  need  to  be 
filled  in  by  the  artists  of  to-day.  When  that  time  comes  I 
do  not  despair  that  we  shall  have  ample  help  afforded  by 
competent  hands.  That  time,  however,  is  a  long  way  off 
at  present,  nor  need  we  ooncem  ourselves  about  drawing 
more  pictures  until  we  have  ascertained  what  available 
material  there  is  in  the  world  already.  In  oompihng  this 
Catalogue  of  Sacred  Pictures  I  would  specially  app^  to 
correspondents  who  live  abroad.  It  is  only  in  Russia, 
or  in  Hungary,  or  in  Poland,  or  in  Sweden  where  we  can 
hope  to  compile  or  make  a  collection  of  the  pictures  by 
wmch  the  artists  in  these  countries  have  endeavoured  to 
illustrate  the  EvangeUcal  narrative. 

VARYING  TYPB3— REALISTIC  AND  CONVENTIONAL. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  considerable  difficulties  will 
arise  when  it  is  attempted  to  construct  an  harmonious 
and  connected  series  of  lantern  shdes  from  the  hetero- 
geneous collection  which  we  are  now  setting  on  foot. 


I  CO-OPERATIVE  EFFORTS. 

But  the  wider  the  collection  the  more  likelihood  is  thera 
of  our  arriving  at  a  fair  average  type.  There  would  be^ 
obvious  disadvantages  in  producing  a  Lantern  Gospel  uk 
which  the  type  of  the  central  figure  varied  as  widely  a& 
the  realistic  Christ  of  Gay,  the  Kussian  painter,  and  th& 
conventional  Christ  of  our  stained-glass  windows  Some^ 
Ethiopian  painters  are  said  to  have  painted  Christ  black,, 
justifying  themselves  by  referring  to  the  text,  ^*  I  am 
black  but  comely,"  and  any  kaleidoscope  variations  be- 
tween the  figures  of  one  slide  and  its  successor  should  b& 
as  far  as  possible  avoided.  Nevertheless,  the  unending^^ 
variety  of  the  conceptions  of  Jesus  will  thus  teach  a 
useful  lesson,  and  it  will,  moreover,  afford  an  ample  scope* 
for  various  editions  of  the  Lantern  Gospel. 

COST  OF  EXISTINQ     LANTERN  GOSPEL." 

At  the  present  moment  a  set  of  137  slides  illustrating: 
the  Life  of  Christ  can  be  had,  plain,  Is.  6d.  each, 
coloured,  58.  and  8s.  6d.,  or  they  can  be  hired  at  28.  6d. 
per  dozen  a  night.  The  cost  of  the  best  existing  coloured 
jjantem  Gos^l  as  it  at  present  exists,  runs  from  £3& 
to  £60,  but  its  range  is  small,  and  some  who  might 
feel  disposed  to  use  the  pictures  for  exhibition 
might  recoil  from  publishing  some  conception  of  the 
sacred  scenes  which  commended  themselves  to  the  slide^ 
artist.  But^if  once  the  Lantern  Mission  had  at  its  head- 
quarters a  complete  collection  of  originals  or  copies  of  all 
pictures  that  have  been  painted  or  published  ilmstrating 
the  Gospel  story,  it  will  be  possible  for  any  one  who  wishea 
to  have  his  own  Lantern  Gospel,  to  select  the  series  that 
he  thinks  most  accurate  and  suggestive,  and  order  a  set 
for  his  own  use. 

A  SUOOESTED  OBJECT  OF  ENDOWMENT. 

I  would  also  appeal  to  those  persons  of  means  who* 
have  grown  weaxy  of  subscribing  to  the  ordinary  means  of 
popularising  the  Bible  story,  or  who  have  never  cared  to 
help  in  this  matter,  to  consider  whether  it  might  not  b» 
aa  excellent  mode  of  helping  the  good  cause  if  they  wer^ 
to  contribute  of  their  wealth  ^w^^  the  compilation  and 
publication  of  the  Lantern  Gospel.  It  is  possible  that  th&- 
spirit  of  seoty  which  is  almost  purely  evil  in  many  things, 
may  here  be  produc'-ive  of  g(>od.  Those  who  aesire  to 
have  brought  out,  for  instance,  the  human  side  or 
the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth,  might  defray  the  cost 
of  the  publication  of  a  Lantern  Gospel  made  up  of 
pictures  from  Verestchagin,  Gay,  and  other  realists 
whose  art  says  "Ecoe  Homo,''  and  Eoce  Homo  alone. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  probable  that  devout 
Catholics  might  prefer  to  have  a  Lantern  Gospel  which 
kept  the  Virgin  Mary  constantly  to  the  front.  Or  the 
earnest  Evangelical  might  in  the  same  way  prefer  a  set 
in  which  eveiything  would  be  subordinated  to  the  doc- 
trine of  expiation  and  sacrifice.  Men  of  the  Human,  the 
CathoUc,  or  the  Evangelical  schools  could  subsidise  the 
production  of  their  own  Lantern  Gospel. 

GOSPEL  BEAUSBI. 

I  am  not  by  any  means  sure  that,  in  view  of  the  unreality 
of  the  conventional  Christ  of  the  day,  any  one  could, 
do  more  service  to  Christianity,  and  therefore  to  humanity,, 
than  by  spending  a  few  hundred  or  thousand  pounds, 
in  bringmff  out  a  first-class  lantern  set  of  slides  givins: 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  from  the  realistic  point  of  view,  and^ 
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lettioff  them  out  at  a  nominal  price  to  any  person  who 
would  eidhibit  them.  Owing  to  the  natural  tendency  of 
ihe  human  mind  to  idealise  what  it  loves,  the  Christian 
Church  has  practically  undone  the  Incarnation  and 
banished  Christ  from  earth  to  heaven.  He  is  no  longer 
the  Man  of  Sorrows  who  was  hard  hit  by  all  the  tempta- 
tions which  assail  poor  wretches  in  this  evil  world,  who 
b^gan  li|e  under  a  stigma,  was  a  hunted  exile  before  He 
could  speak,  a  joumejrman  carpenter  for  the  greatest 
part  of  His  Ufe,  and  who,  during  His  three  years 
of  public  ministry,  tramped  round  not  having  where  to 
lay  His  head  until  it  was  crowned  with  thorns  and  He  was 
himged  on  the  gallows  of  His  time.  A  series  of  lantern 
lectures  on  the  real  Christ,  illustrated  by  Verestchagin, 
Gay,  and  similar  artists,  would  make  a  little  earthquake 
in  the  round  of  our  conventional  Christianity,  and  on  the 
whole  that  is  work  well  worth  doing. 

Another  branch  of  the  work  which  must  not  be  over- 
looked is  the  compilation  of  all  illustrations  of  Ufe  and 
nature  in  the  Holy  Land.  This  is  a  sub-department 
which  could  be  taken  in  charge  by  a  special  committee. 
Its  importance  is  obvious.  Photographs,  sketches,  and 
all  manner  of  material  necessary  for  us  to  supply  tho 
scenery  of  the  sacred  drama  are  indispensable. 

WHAT  IS  WANTED. 

To  sum  up  the  lAatter  I  would  conclude  by  asking : — 

First,  for  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  those  who 
are  willing  to  co-operate  in  this  project,  and  when  they 
write  I  ask  them  to  state  what  they  think  is  the  best 
kind  of  service  they  can  render  in  the  matter. 

Secondly,  all  those  who  have  illustrated  Bibles,  coUeo- 
tions  of  photographs,  etc.,  which  they  are  willing  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Lantern  Gospel  Library,  sdould  forward 
them  to  me  for  that  purpose.  We  ought  to  have  at 
least  three  copies  of  every  illustrated  work  published  on 
the  Gospel  narrative,  for  this  reason:  One  to  be 
preservea  on  the  library  shelves,  the  second  and  third  to 
oe  cut  up  for  mounting  in  the  Lantern  Gospel  Album. 
Two  copies  are  needed,  because  pictures  are  sometimes 
printed  on  two  sides  of  the  page. 

Thirdly,  those  who  are  not  disposed  to  contribute  to 
the  Hbrary  are  invited  to  make  returns  of  the  lantern 
pictures,  etc.,  which  they  have  in  their  possession,  which 
they  would  be  willing  to  lend  for  inspection  and  repro- 
duction if  desirable. 

Fourthly,  I  would  appeal  specially  to  librarians  who 
are  interested  in  thb  subject  to  forward  me,  or  advise 
me  how  best  I  can  procure,  the  fullest  catalogue  of  all  the 
illustrated  works  bearing  on  the  subject,  ^gether  with 
any  essays,  papers,  or  articles  in  which  the  pre^ration 
of  a  comprehensive  universal  gallery  of  iQustraUons  has 
been  practically  discussed. 

Fifthly,  I  would  conclude  with  an  appeal  to  persons 
interested  in  this  work  and  who  would  be  glad  to  provide 
funds  for  carrying  it  on.  It  can  be  carried  on  in  a  fashion 
with  very  little  money,  but  to  do  it  preperly — and  this 
thk)^  ought  to  be  done  properly— a  considerable  sum 
would  be  required  for  the  purcnase  of  pictures  and  for 
provision  of  rooms  in  which  the  books  can  be  stored  and 
the  pictures  displayed,  and  for  experimental  production 
from  time  to  time  of  sets  of  slides. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  HISTORY  LECTURES. 

I  have  made  considerable  progress  with  the  Contem- 
porary History  series  of  slides.  The  first  preliminary 
lectiu'e  is  ready,  but  its  publication  has  been  delayed 
owing  to  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  the  pictiu^  and 
diagrams  for  illustrating  the  subjects.  It  is  a  preliminary 


lecture  which  is  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
the  subsequent  monthly  lectures  which  *will  follow.  It 
endeavours  to  define  the  standpoint  from  which  th& 
histoij  of  the  world  should  be  looked  at  by  English- 
speaking  men,  the  obiect  being  to  enable  the  most 
illiterate  comer-boy  or  charwoman,  who  may  be  attracted 
by  the  announcement  of  a  lantern  lecture,  to  understand  > 
somewhat  of  the  prpvidential  mission  of  the  English- 
speaking  race,  and  the  poUcy  it  is  necessary  to  supports 
in  order  to  secure  that  that  mission  may  be  adequately 
discharged.  It  is  necessary  to  repeat  an  announce- 
ment made  in  last  month's  Review.  The  Contem- 
porary History  series  will  be  entirely  distinct  from 
the  National  Lantemists'  Society,  but  members  of  that 
Society  can  obtain  tae  set  for  3s.  Id.,  paying  the- 
carriage  backwards  and  forwards.  Non-members  wUS 
be  charged  5s.  a  night.  The  amount  of  subscription 
for  the  series  is  £1  Is.,  and  not  £1,  as  erroneously 
stated  in  last  month^s  Review.  Some  idea  of  the  impossi-- 
bility  of  identifying  the  Society  with  the  production  of 
the  Contemporary  History  sliaes,  may  be  mferred  frcm 
the  fact  that  the  slide  of  all  others  which  most  pleased 
me  in  the  preliminary  lecture,  is  one  which  displays  the 
heads  of  Sir  WUiam  Harcourt  and  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  on  pikes  outside  Westminster  Hall,  as  an  object 
lesson  of  the  proper  position  of  people  who  are  indifferent 
to  the  welfare  of  the  nav^  and  of  the  coaling  stations. 
Persons  in  the  Colonies  or  in  India  who  wish  for  sets  of 
the  Contempora  ry History  slides,  -will  have  to  buy  the 
sets  and  recoup  themselves  by  lending  them  round  as. 
best  they  can.  They  will  be  supplied  at  the  rate  of  three 
guineas  the  set. 


The  Engrlish  Speakers  of  the  World.— The  Leimre- 
Hour  for  September  says : — 

In  a  conversation  with  Dollinger  shortly  before  his  last 
illness,  Professor  True,  of  Rochester  University,  New  Eng- 
land, reports  that  the  venerable  doctor  spoke  with  much 
anxiety  aboat  the  tone  of  modem  English  literature. 
He  explained  his  anxiety  by  expressing  his  belief  that  at  no> 
distant  time  the  English  tongue  would  be  pre-eminently  the 
language  of  all  civilised  nations.  The  greatest  works  of 
English  literature  were  worthy  of  being  ever  popular.  From 
a  German,  this  opinion  about  the  spread  of  the  English  tongue 
was  fuU  of  interest.  It  is  computed  that  at  the  opening  of' 
the  present  century  there  were  about  21,000,000  people 
who  spoke  the  English  tongue.  The  French-spei^ng  people* 
at  that  time  numbered  about  31,500,000,  and  the  Germans 
exceeded  30,000.000.  The  Russian  tongue  was  spoken  by 
nearly  31,000,000,  and  the  Spanish  by  more  than 
26,000,000.  Even  the  Italian  had  three-fourths  as 
large  a  constituency  as  the  English,  and  the- 
Portuguese  three-eighths.  Of  the  162,000,000  people,  or- 
thereabouts,  who  are  estimated  to  have  been  using  these 
seven  languages  in  the  year  1801,  the  English  speakers  were- 
less  than  13  per  cent.,  while  the  Spanish  were  16,  the 
Germans  18  4,  the  Russians  18  9,  and  the  French  19-6.  This 
aggregate  population  has  now  grown  to  400,000,000,  of  which, 
the  English-speaking  people  number  close  upon  125,000,000. 
From  13  per  cent,  we  have  advanced  to  31  per  cent.  The- 
French  speech  is  now  used  by  50,000,000  people,  the  German 
by  about  70,000,000,  the  Spanish  by  40,000.000,  the  Russian 
by  70,000,000,  the  Italian  by  about  30,000.000,  and  the  Por- 
tuguese by  about  13,000,000.  The  English  Ixmguage  is  now 
used  by  nearly  twice  as  many  people  as  any  of  the  others, 
and  this  relative  growth  is  almost  sure  to  continue.  English 
has  taken  as  its  own  the  North  American  Continent,  and. 
nearly  the  whole  of  Australasia.  North  America  alone  will 
soon  have  100,000,000  of  English-speaking  people,  while 
there  are  40,006,000  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In. 
South  Africa  and  India  also  the  language  is  vastly- 
extending. 
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'^ENGLAND  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  CENTURY. 

WANTED,  VOLUNTEERS  TO  CO-OPERATE  IN  EACH  LOCALITY. 


•"rWoU  have  given  us  *Tlie  Truth  about  Russia/  and 
m^m  described  the  Vatican,"  said  an  emi- 

B  B  nent  man  of  letters  to  me  the  other  day ;  ^*  why 
™™  don't  you  give  us  a  picture  of  England  as  it  is 
at  the  close  of  the  century  ?  It  has  never  been  done, 
there  is  nothing  that  is  better  worth  doing."  The  sugges- 
<tion,  which  at  first  somewhat  appalled  me  on  account  of 
the  amount  of  labour  which  it  would  entail,  has  exercised 
a  growing  fascination  upon  me  ever  since.  My  friend 
continued,  •*  Why  not  devote  a  twelvemonth  to  the  task, 
And  put  on  permanent  record  the  impression  which  our 
<jountry  leaves  on  the  mind  of  a  keen  observer  who  gave 
his  whole  mind  to  making  a  vivid,  lifelike  picture  of  Eng- 
land as  she  is  to-day  ?  He  would  require,  no  doubt,  much 
-co-operation.  That  is  indispensable.  But  if  the  picture 
is  to  be  painted,  it  must  be  the  work  of  one  hand ;  it  must, 
.as  a  whole,  embody  the  impression  of  one  mind.  Co- 
operation can  only  come  in  for  the  compiling  of  infor- 
mation which  would  serve  as  a  background  or  storehouse, 
of  which  you  could  make  as  much  use  or  as  little  as  you 
thought  fit." 

To  give  up  all  other  work  and  devote  myself  to  making 
a  series  of  pen-and-ink  pictures  of  the  England  of  To-day, 
however  delightful  the  task,  and  however  useful  it  m^ht 
be,  is  beyond  the  pale  of  possibility.  But,  after  much 
thinking  over  it,  I  nave  almost  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  enterprise  does  not  lie  so  entirely  beyond  range, 
And  that  there  are  conditions  under  which  it  might 
be  undertaken— at  least  in  part — with  fair  prospect  of 
success.  The  work  would  not  be  done  in  a  twelvemonth, 
but  it  might  be  begun  at  once,  and  completed  before  the 
end  of  the  century.  It  depends  entirely  upon  how  far  1 
-can  depend  upontL^^  voluntary  co-operation  of  friends  all 
over  England.  To  describe  England  as  it  is,  all  ofi"  my 
own  bat,  as  it  were,  would  be  impossible.  But  when  the 
astronomers  set  to  work  to  photograph  the  heavens,  they 
mapped  the  whole  firmament  out  into  sections,  and 
Allotted  each  photographer  his  own  strip.  Poole's  Mag- 
azine Index  in  America,  and  Murray's  great  English 
Dictionary  are  also  familiar  instances  of  the  possibilities 
of  volunteer  co-operation  in  literary  enterprise. 

When  thinking  over  this,  it  occurred  to  me  that  even 
if  no  book  such  as  has  been  suggested  ever  saw  the  light, 
an  immensity  of  good  would  be  done  by  the  mere  stimulus 
which  such  a  project  would  give  to  men  and  women  of 
leisure  and  culture  and  local  connections  all  over  England 
to  set  about  the  intelligent  study  and  observation  of  their 
own  district.  What  people  most  want  in  such  a  matter 
is  a  start  to  begin  with,  a  clear  systematic  plan  to  guide 
them  when  started,  and  a  sense  of  associated  effort  to 
•carry  them  through  to  the  end.  These  three  things 
underlie  all  university  education,  and  the  reason  why 
when  men  leave  college  they  so  seldom  take  up  and 
pursue  any)  fresh  line  of  study  or  any  study  at  all,  is 
because  they  lack  one.  or  more  of  these  three 
essentials.  But  given  these  three  things,  a  start,  a 
system,  and  a  sustaining  sense  of  associated  endeavour, 
the  study  becomes  a  delight,  ani  it?  prosecution  one 
-of  the  objects  of  life.  Of  men  and  women  competent  to 
•co-operate  there  is  no  lack  in  any  town  or  county  of 
England.  In  a  thousand  homes  scattered  from  Berwick 
to  Land's  End,  there  exist  persons  upon  whom  all  the 


resources  of  our  national  system  of  education  have  been 
lavished,  whose  wealth  gives  them  leisure,  and  whose 
position,  encamped  in  the  very  heart  of  an  English  county, 
g^ves  them  opportunity  to  observe  and  to  know  all 
that  is  best  worth  knowing  and  observing  in  their 
vicinity.  For  them  England  and  the  English  have 
done  much.  They  are  the  fine  flower  of  a  thousand 
years  of  culture  and  civilisation.  But  many  of  them 
lead  more  or  less  useless,  discontented  lives,  cut  off  as  by 
a  gulf  from  helpful  human  comradeship  with  the  mass  of 
their  fellow-men,  and  without  any  feelin^i;  that  they  are 
doing  anything  that  is  worth  doing.  They  lounge  in 
their  smoking-rooms  or  saunter  through  their  pleasure 
grounds,  glance  over  the  newspaper,  or  exchange  a  visit 
with  a  neighbour,  and  that  is  all.  No  wonder  that  existp- 
ence  often  begins  to  pall,  and  the  question  whether  life  is 
worth  living  forces  itself  unpleasantly  upon  the  mind. 

Now  to  all  such  persons  who  have  still  left  the  faculty 
of  being  interested  in  things  and  men,  this  suggested 
co-operative  effort  for  a  realistic  study  of  England  as  it 
actually  is  to-day,  offers  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  all 
objects  of  pursuit  under  conditions  the  least  onerous 
that  can  be  devised  by  man. 

The  study  of  local  history,  although  it  has  great  attrac- 
tions for  all  who  have  any  sense  of  the  continuity  of 
things  and  the  evolution  of  society,  nevertheless  appeals 
only  to  comparatively  few  who  unite  the  habits  of  the 
scholar  with  the  taste  of  the  historian.  But  the  work 
for  which  I  would  enlist  volunteers  is  much  more  inte- 
resting to  the  ordinary  man  of  the  world.  For  it  is  the 
study  not  of  the  dead  and  gone  of  past  ages,  but  of  the 
actual  section  of  the  living  world  in  which  he  is  living  his 
life.  Out  of  his  library  window,  or  from  some  elevated  spot 
in  his  grounds,  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach  of  English  landscape,  that  is  his  domain. 
That  is  the  open  book  irradiated  with  the  sunlight  of  life 
and  sombre  also  with  the  gloom  of  poverty,  disease,  and  sin. 
Why  not  unite  together  to  form,  each  in  his  own  library, 
as  realistic  and  accurate  and  comprehensive  a  picture  of 
the  life,  manners,  industries,  amusements  and  character- 
istics, so  that  in  time  we  shall  cover  all  England  with  a 
series  of  studies  from  which  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
construct  that  larger  picture  of  England  at  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  century  which  posterity  has  a  right  to 
demand  at  our  hands  ? 

There  are  men  and  women  whom  I  could  name  here 
and  there  who  could  even  now,  if  1  were  to  go  down  to 
them,  and  put  myself  in  their  hands  for  a  week,  take 
me  to  see  everything  that  is  worth  seeing,  introduce  me 
to  every  one  who  is  worth  knowing,  and  tell  me  every 
fact  necessary  for  my  picture  of  their  town  or  county. 
They  have  such  a  picture  already  in  their  mind's  eye. 
They  can  tell  you  the  story  of  the  rise  of  that  industry, 
or  the  details  of  the  Chancery  suit  that  has  impoverished 
that  estate.  They  can  explain  why  the  death-rate  is  so 
high  in  that  parish,  how  the  system  of  out-door  relief  is 
worked  in  that  union,  and  they  can  take  you  without 
ceremony  to  every  schoolhouse  in  the  district.  They 
know  all  about  the  monuments  and  the  treasure  palaces 
of  the  nobles,  and  the  architecture  of  the  churches. 
There  is  not  an  item  of  local  gossip,  or  of  the  scandal  of 
the  country-side,  which  they  are  not  able  to  retail  as  you 
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drive  from  place  to  place,  and  they  are  equally  at  home 
in  pointing  out  the  grove  where  the  nightingales  sing,  and 
the  favourite  covers  of  the  local  hunt.  But  how  many,  even 
among  those  who  ought  to  be  in  touch  with  everything,  are 
practically  in  touch  with  nothing  and  with  nobody !  They 
don't  know  their  neighbours,  they  don't  know  anything 
about  their  local  institutions  beyond  the  amount  of  their 
rates,  and  the  whole  of  the  vivid,  varied,  throbbing  life  that 
surges  around  them  is  practically  a  sealed  book.  The  pro- 
posed accumulation  of  a  series  of  locals  tudies  as  a  ground- 
work for  a  volume  of  Pictures  of  England,  that  would 
enable  posterity  to  see  what  England  was  really  like  at 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  would  supply  the  in- 
centive for  making  a  beginning ;  a  system  for  tne  general 
guidance  of  each  co-operator  would  be  ready  to  hand,  and 
the  periodical  publication  of  a  chapter  of  the  forthcoming 
work  would  be  a  perpetually  recurring  stimulus  to  make 
the  local  study  complete.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
each  co-operator  will  speedily  find  that  the  work, 
with  the  fresh  zest  and  stimulus  to  life  which 
it  brings,  is  its  own  exceeding  great  reward.  The 
Pictures  of  England  might  never  appear,  or  they  might 
be  miserably  far  short  of  what  they  ought  to  be ;  but 
each  worker  would  have  acquired  a  storehouse  of  pictures 
of  his  own  part  of  England  which  would  constitute  an 
imperishable  possession,  add  he  would  have  been  brought 
into  easy  and  sympathetic  contact  with  the  practioEil 
problems  of  the  life  of  the  English  of  To-day  which  he 
could  never  otherwise  have  acquired.  Into  such  a  study 
everything  comes:  Politics,  history,  administration, 
religion,  sport,  labour,  manufacture,  scandal,  arts, 
science,  and,  above  all,  actual  knowledge  of  the  living 
men  and  women  who  are  the  vitalising  centres  of  society. 

The  English  of  To-day— that  at  least  is  an  object  as 
worthy  of  careful  study  as  the  habits  of  earthworms, 
which  formed  the  subject  of  Mr..  Darwin's  marvellous 
monograph,  or  the  customs  of  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo  or 
other  savages,  upon  which  so  many  volumes  have  been 
written.  But  who  is  studying  it?  Of  the  books  that 
have  appeared  on  the  subject,  how  many  are  there  that 
can  be  remembered  ?  Emerson's  English  Traits  "and 
Taine's  Notes  upon  England"  are  admirable  illustrations 
of  the  kind  of  picture  of  England  that  is  wanted  to-day. 
But  Emerson's  sketches  are  really  fifty  vears  old,  and 
M.  Taine's  more  than  twenty.  England  has  been  trans- 
formed in  the  last  twenty  years.  Yet  England  remains 
the  same.  She  has  always  the  fervour  and  the  force  of 
the  Revolution,  combined  with  the  grandeur  and  the 
glories  of  antiquity.  Mr.  Escott,  with  collaboration, 
wrote  an  elaborate  and  solid  work  on  Enplcnd,  which 
is  invaluable  as  a  study.  But  a  picture  it  is  not.  And  a 
picture,  glowing  with  colour  and  as  vivid  as  realism  can 
make  it,  is  what  posterity  will  sigh  for  in  vain,  unless 
some  such  project  as  this  is  set  on  foot  and  vigorously 
carried  out. 

England  at  the  close  of  the  Victorian  era  represents 
the  highest  point  which  the  human  race  has  yet  attained 
in  all  that  makes  men  really  human.  Neither  Greece  in 
the  age  of  Pericles,  nor  Rome  in  her  Imperial  glory, 
occupied  so  high  a  position  as  England  does  to-day.  It 
is  our  hope  and  expectation  that  this  is  not  the  culmina- 
tion of  Our  progress,  but  that  to  the  Twentieth  Century 
the  civilisation  of  Victorian  England  will  seem  what  the 
civilisation  of  Elizabethan  England  seems  to  us.  But  it 
may  not  be.  That  rare  combination  of  aristocratic 
splendour  with  democratic  enthusiasm  may  be  but  the 
passing  flower,  the  bloom  of  which  mankind  may  never 
see  again.  In  any  case,  whether  or  not  our  sun  has 
reached  its  zenith,  it  b  our  duty  to  leave  to  our  children, 


and  those  who  may  come  after,  as  authentic  and  vivid  a. 
picture  of  England  to-day  as  the  pen  can  portray. 

I  appeal,  therefore,  to  those  of  my  readers  in  town  or 
country  who  may  sympathise  with  this  idea  to  communi- 
cate with  me.  If  there  is  a  wide  enough  response,  we 
can  then  take  the  next  step,  such  as  the  drawing  up  of  a 
practical  working  scheme  for  submission  to  the  local 
volunteer. 

In  making  this  appeal  I  wish  to  guard  against  the  mis- 
taken assumption  that  it  is  only  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
leisure  and  culture  who  can  render  valuable  service  in  this- 
matter.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  information  as  to 
the  condition  of  life  both  of  men  and  of  animals  in  Eng- 
lish counties  have  been  derived  from  the  autobiographies- 
of  working  men,  and  I  think  at  this  present  moment 
it  would  be  perfectly  possible,  if  we  knew  where* 
to  look  for  them,  to  clap  into  one  building  a 
couple  of  hundred  of  those  peripatetic  mis- 
sionaries of  commerce,  who  are  sometimes  con- 
temptuously called  bagmen,  who  could  tell  us  more  of 
the  England  of  to-day  than  any  other  two  hundred) 
men  who  could  be  got  together  in  the  country.  I  re- 
member once  meeting  at  a  country  inn  a  man  who  would 
probably  be  described  by  his  enemies  as  a  Scotch  tally- 
man, who  nevertheless  gave  me  a  better  idea  of  the* 
state  of  things  in  a  very  large  section  of  an  English 
county  than  I  had  been  able  to  obtain  from  resident 
landlords,  editors,  or  any  other  representative  of 
leisure  and  culture.  This  man  was  constantly  on  the 
road,  in  and  out  of  the  people's  houses,  and  being  intelli- 
gent and  sympathetic,  and  possessing  withal  a  capital 
memory,  and  a  seeing  eye  as  well  as  a  hearing  ear,  tnere 
was  very  Uttle  in  the  county  that  he  did  not  know  that 
was  worth  knowing,  whether  it  was  historical  tradition  or 
village  gossip,  economic  facts,  or  the  record  of  agricultural 
experience.  I  remember  thinking  at  the  time  that  if  I  were 
to  be  in  personal  touch  and  contact  with  such  a  man  in 
every  fifty  square  miles  of  Great  Britain  there  would  be  no 
danger  of  any  important  movement  or  notable  individu- 
ality being  ignored.  Unfortunately,  it  is  difficult  to  get 
into  touch  with  these  people ;  the  btet  of  them  are  very 
modest  and  need  a  great  deal  of  persuading  to  convince 
them  that  they  know  anything  of  the  slightest  interest 
to  the  great  world  outside.  Lc^l  naturalists  are  also  an 
excellent  set  of  men  who  deserve  a  high  place  among  those* 
who  constitute  a  veritable  salt  of  the  earth.  Yet  who  is 
there  at  this  moment  who  can  draw  up  a  list  of  one 
working  naturalist  in  each  county  of  Engkmd  P 


Mr.  W.  Claek  Russell  begins  a  new  serial  in  the 
English  Illustrated  for  October,  entitled,  "  A  Sudden 
Elopement."  In  the  same  number  Mr.  Frank  Harris, 
who  has  for  a  moment  deserted  his  own  review,  gives  us 
another  collection  from  his  repertoire  of  Western  Des- 
perado stories.    As  usual  it  is  bluggy  enough  to  satisfy 

Helen's  Babies,"  and  ends  with  the  simultaneous  shooting 
of  both  the  Sheriff  and  his  Partner. 

Dr.  Nicoll,  of  the  British  Weeklyy  has  started  a  six- 
penny monthly  called  the  Bookman,  for  book-buyers,, 
book-readers,  and  booksellers.  It  is  a  good  magazine — 
an  attempt  to  introduce  the  shape  of  the  sixpenny 
Spectator  and  Saturday  Review  into  the  monthlies.  The 
first  number  has  a  beautiful  steel  engraving  of  Alfred 
Tennyson  as  a  young  man.  It  contains  recollections  of 
Mr.  Carlyle,  an  account  of  Burton  at  Damasons,  and  an 
estimate  of  Rudyard  Kipling.  There  is  a  map  of  Thomas- 
Hardy's  Wessex,  and^|^^||^e  upon  the  Pffrtlltfill 
Dailies,  their  Presente|^^^|b|Dtten  by  settle  cilitflHio' 
is  evidently  inside 'fir  ^^tB^ 
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HOW  FRANCE  WOULD  FIGHT  ENGLAND. 

A  PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN  BY  A  FRENCH  OFFICEE. 

a INHERE  are  a  aood  many  naval  articles  in  the  French 
magazines  ^lis  month.  Amongst  them  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  from  the  English  point  of  view, 
is  the  sketch  given  by  the  Commandant  Z.,  in  the 
NouvelUf  of  what  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  the  course 
of  the  probably  approaching  naval  war  between  France 
.and  England. 

It  is  to  be,  on  the  part  of  France,  entirely  a  war  of 
attack  upon  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  of  which 
the  imports  alone  are  stated  to  employ  13,000  ships,  and 
to  include  more  than  50,000,000  tons  of  merchandise. 
I'he  extraordinary  industrial  and  commercial  development 
of  a  nation  which  was,  thirty  years  ago,  weaving 
exactly  half  of  the  cotton  stuffs  of  the  world,  has, 
it  is  shown,  resulted  in  a  depopulation  of  rural 
districts  in  favour  of  the  industrial  centres.  Conse- 
•quently,  while  population  has  grown  in  the  aggregate, 
the  production  of  food  has  diminished,  and  as  in  the 
•case  of  ancient  Rome,  who  depended  for  her  sub- 
sistence upon  Egvpt  and  Africa,  Crreat  Britain  is  shown 
to  depend  equally  for  food  and  for  the  supply  of  raw 
material  essential  to  her  industrial  existence  upon  all 
the  countries  of  the  world.  **  England,  in  fact,  is 
vulnerable  through  her  immense  colonios  spread  over  all 
points  of  the  globe,  and  inhabited  by  x^o  bundled  and 
tive  milUons  oi  people."  To  cut  off  her  communications 
with  these  colonies  must  be  the  object  of  the  war.  This 
is  how  it  will  be  done  : — 

IN  THE  CHANNEL. 

The  Channel  and  the  Mediterranean  will  be  the 
two  fields  of  cattle,  and  the  first  French  fine 
will  stretch.from  Dunkirlcto  Brest,  and  it  will  be  held  by 
forces  so  mobile  as  to  be  practically  unattackable. 
They  will  consist  of  the  greatest  popsible  number  of 
torpedo  boats.  All  the  ironclads  of  the  squadron  and 
swift  cruisers  will  be  concentrated  at  Brest^  where  their 
duty  will  be  to  defend  the  ocean  coasts,  and  to  execute 
raids  upon  the  great  maritime  routes  which  lead  into  St. 
•(Jeorge  8  Channel,  Bristol  Channel,  and  the  South  Coast. 
Between  the  coasts  of  France  and  England  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  employ  only  the  light  torpedo 
•craft,  and  these,  issuing  from  the  different  harbours, 
will  execute  incessant  raids  upon  the  Soudi  Coast. 
From  Calais  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  is  only 
•thirty  miles.  From  Cherbourg  to  Portsmouth  or 
Portland,  from  Roscof  to  Plymouth,  from  Brest  to 
the  Lizard,  there  is  not  one  hundred  miles.  French 
ships  could  perfectly  well  reach  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  and  the  coast  which  stretches  from  Dover  and 
the  Pas-de-Calais  to  Soilingues  by  nightfall,  cruise  for 
several  hours,  and  harry  their  ports  under  cover  of 
darkness,  and  often  in  the  fogs  which  are  so  common  in 
those  waters  the  same  manceuvres  can  be  carried  out 
by  day. 

IN  THS  MEDITEBBANEAN. 

In  the  Mediterranean  the  French  fleet  must  be  divided 
strictly  into  offensive  and  defensive.  No  vessel  of  which 
the  speed  is  under  twelve  knots  can  be  counted  upon  for 
offensive  purposes.  It  would  be  mere  folly  to  send 
"them  to  sea.  This  line  of  division  splits  the  Mediterranean 
:force8  at  onoo  into  nineteen  defensive  veasels,  with 


ei^ht  ironclads  amount  them,  and  thirty-two  offensive 
with  fourteen  ironclads  and  three  wooden  vessels,  the 
HironddUf  Desatar,  and  Laperousse,  of  which  it  is  candidly 
observed  that  their  fighting  value  is  nil.  They  ar^  only 
included  in  the  offensive  line  because  their  speed  is  over 
the  obligatory  twelve  knots.  The  defensive  squadron 
will  not  be  permitted  to  leave  the  coast  of  France,  and 
will  be  diviaed  as  follows  between  the  various  harbours : 
Toulon,  9  ;  Marseilles,  7 ;  and  Cette,  3.  The  numbers  of 
their  sailors  will  be  brought  up  to  war  strength  from 
the  reserve.  There  remain  the  thirtv-two  vessels  of  the 
active  squadron.  These  also  must  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  of  which  one  fully  armed  and  equipped,  and  con- 
sisting of  eight  ironclads  and  nine  cruisers  equipped,  ^oes  to 
the  African  coast.  They  should  be  posted  as  fdlows: 
Bizerta,  5 ;  Bona,  2 ;  Phihppeville,  2 ;  Algiers,  5  ;  Oran,  2. 
The  fifteen  that  remain  will  be  kept  at  the  oeginning  of 
the  war  on  the  French  coast  ready  lot  all  purposes. 

BULBS  OF  THE  FIGHT. 

The  result  of  this  distribution  will  be  to  force  the 
Bnglish  war  ships  to  navigate  only  in  big  Bquadrons^  and 
absolutely  to  stop  the  circulation  of  the  merchant  vessels. 
The  impossibility  of  blockading  a  single  port  is  taken  for 

f-antea.  What  will  be  done  by  French  cruisers  on  the 
nglish  coast,  and  in  all  the  approaches  to  English  har« 
hours,  has  been  shown.  In  the  Mediterranean  Franco 
will  be  "invincible  on  the  line  of  Toulon,  Corsica, 
Bizerta."  The  passage  of  the  Maltese  Channel  will  be 
held  night  and  day.  "  The  road  to  India  through  Suez 
will  1:>e  closed  to  the  innumerable  passenger  ships  and 
cargo  boats  which  now  traverse  it  under  the  EngUsh 
flag.**  (The  common  sense  of  .  jhip's  captains  who 
would  attempt  to  take  valuable  cargoes  through  the 
Mediterranean  when  all  the  fleets  of  Europe  are  cruising 
about  its  waters  on  a  war  footing  is  not,  par  parenthese, 
brought  into  question.)  And  ^^his  is  to  '.^  the  principle 
of  action: — 

Racing  war,  indastrial  ./ar,  has  its  mles,  formal,  absolnte, 
and  narrow,  from  which  no  depaiture  mast  be  permitted. 
To  fall  without  pity  upon  the  weak,  and  to  flee  without 
false  shame  from  the  strong,  is  the  summary  of  them.  As 
soon  as  our  cmisers  and  torpedo  boats  catch  sight  of  an 
English  fortress  or  squadron,  or  even  a  single  ship  equal  in 
strength  to  themselves  ;  soon  as,  in  a  word,  thc^  have  reason 
to  expect  resistance  which  can  in^<erf ere  w  ith  their  mission 
of  destruction,  they  will  fly  with  all  speed,  and  take  care 
neither  to  accept  nor  to  offer  fight. 

If  England  were  to  triple  and  quintuple  her  fighting; 
navy.  Commandant  Z.  calculates  that  it  would  still  be 
impossible  for  her  to  supply  convoys  enough  to  ensure 
the  security  of  her  enormous  commerce.  The  outcome 
will  be  that  if  the  war  be  kept  up  for  a  few  months, 
English  shipowners  will  be  ruined,  and  will  be  glad  to  sell 
their  vessels  to  foreign  powers.  Foreign  navigation  com- 
panies will  be  formed  to  take  the  place  of  the  groat 
English  lines.  The  name  of  England,  briefly,  will  be 
removed  from  the  roll  of  nations.  There  is  undoubtedly 
much  painful  truth  in  the  estimate  formed  of  the  damage 
likely  to  result  to  English  commerce  from  any  Europeao 
naval  war ;  but  a  scheme  which  leaves  the  action  of  the 
English  nary  out  of  count  is  a  little  bit  like  a  game  of 
chess,  calcnuated  without  any  allowanoe  lor  the  adver- 
sary's moves. 
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if  we  were  at  war  with  FRANCE? 

BY  THB  RIGHT  HON.  OEOBOE  SHAW  LEFEVBB. 

Me.Letevre,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  October,  dis- 
cusses the  naval  policy  of  France,  past  and  future.  The 
Article  is  lucid,  readable,  and  optimist. 

OUR  SEVEN  WARS  WITH  FRANCE. 

He  bases  this  reassuring  sketch  upon  the  following 
;8even  wars : 

1.  War  of  the  League  of  Augsburg    1688-1697 

2.  War  of  the  Spanish  Successioa  


1702-1713 
1740-1748 
1756-1763 
1778-1783 
1793-1801 
1803-1815 


3!  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession 

4.  The  Seven  Years*  War   

5.  War  of  the  American  Independence 
^.  War  of  the  French  Revolution  ... 

7.  The  Napoleonic  War   

He  hardly,  however,  takes  into  account  the  full  signifi- 
<5ance  of  the  fact  to  which  he  calls  attention  as  to  the 
enormous  differences  between  the  wars  of  last  century 
.^nd  those  of  our  time.  In  all  the  old  wars  the  French 
had  the  best  of  it  at  the  commencement ;  it  was  not  until 
we  had  got  our  second  round  that  we  were  able  to  knock 
IFranoe  out  of  time. 

OUR  SUCCESS  ONLY  AT  THB  SECOND  ROUND. 

The  French  ships  were  better  built  than  ours,  and  often 
at  the  beginnmg  of  the  war  also  more  numerous  than  ours. 
It  usually  needed  two  or  throe  years  for  the  weeding  out 
-of  incompetents  and  the  buildmg  of  fresh  ships  before  we 
^ould  assert  that  naval  supremacy  which  we  have  come  to 
regard  as  our  birthright. 

The  battle  of  Cape  Barfleur.  in  1692,  was  fought  four  years 
-after  the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  battle  m  Quiberon 
Bay,  when  Hawke  defeated  and  dispersed  the  Frencn  floet 
-in  1759,  took  place  three  years  after  the  war  began.  The 
-victory  of  Rodney  over  De  Grasse  in  the  West  Indies,  m 
1781,  did  not  occur  till  three  years  after  the  declaration  of 
war ;  that  of  Lord  Howe  off  Ushant  was  fifteen  months ;  and 
i;hat  of  Nelson  at  the  Nile,  in  1798,  was  five  years  after  the 
•commencement  of  the  War  of  the  French  Revolution ;  and 
the  crowning  victory  of  Trafalgar,  in  1805.  was  not  till  two 
jcaxs  after  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in  1803. 

!:HB  nOHTING  AXIOMS  OP  THB  TWO  FLEETS. 

Some  of  the  facts  which  Mr.  Lef evre  brings  out  are 
■very  interestmg  ;  among  others,  take  the  strikmg  con- 
-trast  between  the  axioms  upon  which  the  Frendh  and 
EngUsh  navies  based  their  operations.  The  Frencn 
officers  were  ordered  never  to  engage  the  Enghsh  unless 
-they  possessed  a  distinct  superiority  of  force. 

Even  Napoleon  gave  specific  instructions  to  Admiral 
Villeneuve.  on  entering  on  the  campaign  which  ended  in 
Trafalgar,  that  he  was  not  to  engage  a  British  fleet  unless  he 
^ound  himself  in  a  superiority  of  thirty  ships  of  the  hne  to 
-twenty-three  of  the  enemy. 

The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  were  court-martialed, 
if  they  did  not  force  an  engagement  if  they  had  anythu^ 
dike  an  equality  of  force. 

Officers  who  did  not  force  an  engagement  with  equal 
•forces  of  the  French,  or  even  with  superior  forces,  were 
«everelv  blamed  by  public  opinion,  and  at  its  instance  were 
-tried  by  court-martial  like  Admiral  Keppel.  were  cashiered 
like  Admiral  Matthews,  or  were  shot  like  Admiral  Byng 
One  of  the  strongest  cases  of  this  kmd  was  that  of  Sir 
Robert  Calder,  who  was  tried  by  court-martial  and  severely 
a-eprimanded  for  not  having  done  his  ^s^^^^  J®"®^ 
^Wment  with  Admiral  VUleneuve  shortly  before  the 
*>attil  of  Trafalgar,  and  when  he  had  fifteen  sail  of  the  line 


under  his  command,  compared  with  twenty  French  and 
Spanish  vessels.  /      ^,   .  -c 

Mr.  Lefevre  loftily  pooh-poohs  the  idea  that  ITrance, 
with  any  alliance,  could  make  a  formidable  antagonist  to 
England ;  as  long  as  we  hold  Gibraltar  and  have  three 
ships  to  the  J<'renchman*s  two,  we  may  snap  our  fingers 
at  anything  which  France  or  her  allies  may  do. 

HOW  WE  WOULD  FIQBT  FBANCB. 

Should  France,  however,  be  of  a  different  mind,  here 
is  Mr.  Lefevre's  plan  of  campaign.  He  would  reinforce 
the  Mediterranean  fleet  until  it  was  stronger  than  the 
French  fleet  stationed  at  Toulon,  and  would  station  it  at 
Gibraltar,  from  whence  it  could  pounce  down  upon  the 
French  ships  if  they  ventured  to  move  either  upon 
Malta  or  Egypt.  The  French  fleet  at  Brest  would  be 
watched  by  two  British  fleets,  each  as  strong  as  the 
French  fleet  in  Brest.  One  of  these  should  lie  at  Spit- 
head,  and  the  other  cruise  between  Cape  Ushant  and 
Scilly.  By  those  means  the  French  would  either  stay  in 
port  and  surrender  the  supremacy  of  the  sea  without  a 
single  blow,  or  they  would  come  out  and  be  smashed. 

WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  TO  HER. 

Whichever  alternative  they  adopted,  Mr.  Lefevre  com- 
placently tells  US- 
It  would  only  then  be  a  question  how  soon  France  would 
lose  all  its  poppiPr  ions  beyond  its  own  shores.  In  such  a  war 
the  French  ij^/zests  in  Newfoundland  would  be  quickly 
disposed  of.  0  •  e  Australians  might  be  confidently  expected 
to  appropri?  t  x\ew  Caledonia  and  to  ship  the  convicts  there 
back  to  Frai  e.  An  Indian  force  would  make  short  work  of 
the  French  rule  in  the  far  East.  The  possessions  of  France 
on  the  west  ccast  of  Africa  would  fall  to  any  expedition  that 
it  might  be  thoaght  worth  while  to  send  out.  There  would 
jemain  only  Algiers  and  Tunis. 

Even  Algiers  and  Tunis  would  not  remain  long,  for  the 
Gibraltar  fleet  wou.d  cut  all  communications  between 
France  and  Africa,  ihe  native  populations  would  rise,  and 
the  French  colonisation  of  I^orth  Africa  might  be  undone 
in  a  few  months. 

All  this  is  veiy  comforting  rpading,  but  if  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  last  seven  wars  is  to  be  kept  up,  and  the 
French  have  to  get  the  best  of  it  for  a  year  or  two  before 
WQ  f au-ly  get  into  fighting  form  there  would  be  very  Uttle 
of  our  fleet  left  to  take  advantage  of  that  turn  of  the 
tide.  Fortunately  the  navy  is  strong  enough  to  do  its 
duties  from  the  first  day  of  hostilities.  I  hope  that  this 
^article  is  an  indication  that  we  will  be  able  to  secure  more 
energetic  help  from  Mr.  Lefevre  in  keeping  the  navy  up 
to  its  standard  than  we  have  been  able  to  do  in  the  past. 


Mb.  H.  H.  Bbyden,  in  Chambers's  Journal  fof  October, 
has  an  interesting  paper  describing  the  giraffe  at  home. 
He  gives  a  very  remarkable  account  of  the  way  in  which 
the  long-necked  animals  can  twist  and  turn  and  dodge  m 
the  densest  bush,  and  when  once  they  are  among  the 
trees  it  is  veiv  difficult  indeed  to  see  them,  for  their  necks 
are  very  easily  mistaken  for  the  trunks  of  trees.  Their 
skin  is  almost  as  tough  as  that  of  the  rhinoceros.  He 
asserts  that  an  old  bull  has  a  hide  from  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  thick.  The  price  of  a  guraffe's  skin 
varies  from  £2  lOs.  to  £4  10s.  per  skm. 

Madame  Blavatsky  is  described  astrologically  in  the 
Astrologer's  Magazine  for  October,  which  also  contams  an 
extraordinary  story  describuig  how  an  astrologer  was 
able  to  describe  the  thieves  who  had  stolen  some  money, 
and  to  indicate  where  they  had  hidden  it. 
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THE  DEMORALISATION  OF  RUSSIA. 

BY  MR.  E.  B.  LANIN. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Lanin  publishes  in  the  Fortnightly  Remew 
for  October  another  paper,  in  which  he  attempts  to 
remove  one  or  two  misconceptions  about  his  articles  by 
a  few  remarks  as  to  their  scope  and  object.  Mr. 
Lanin  maintains  that  his  articles  nave  been  read  by  the 
highest  dignitaries  in  the  Russian  Empire,  and  have  been 
f oQowed  by  several  improvements,  which  he  describes  as 
-*    foUo¥ra : — 

The  paper  on  Finances,  by  a  decree  abolishing  the  premiam 
on  Russian  sugar  exported  to  Persia ;  that  on  Finland,  by  a 
Ukase  giving  the  assurance,  which  I  had  authority  to  state 
would  satisfy  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  Finnish  people 
(a  solemn  promise  that  the  legislative  independence  of  the 
Principality  would  be  rigorously  respected) ;  the  paper  on 
Prisons,  by  the  creation  of  a  secret  commission  to  report 
specially  on  the  subject;  that  on  the  Racking  of  the 
Peasantry,  by  a  project  of  law  which  will  probably  receive  the 
imperial  signature  in  the  autumn,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
abolish  inhuman  usury  of  the  kind  described  in  that  paper, 
and  by  another  proposal  now  under  the  consideration  of  the 
ministry  to  lessen  the  burden  of  local,  as  distinct  from 
Imperial,  taxation. 

Notwithstanding  these  slight  changes,  he  maintains 
that  the  position  of  the  Russian  people  is  the  most  fright- 
ful that  could  be  imagined,  and  asserts : — 

The  Government,  which  is  obviously  acting  with  the 
utmost  deliberation,  is  resolved  to  reduce  the  people  to  a 
condition  of  abject  unreasoning  slavishness,  which  will 
permit  them  to  be  dealt  with  like  cattle.  If  the  nation  were 
as  rc»dy  to  dispose  of  its  soul,  or  the  remnant  of  its  soul,  at 
the  beck  of  its  hundred  thousand  tzarlets,  the  ideal  of  the 
Russian  Government  might  be  considered  realised.  But 
between  them  and  this  goal  stand  a  few  millions  of  strong- 
minded.  God-fearing  men,  known  as  Raskolniks,  on  whose 
victory  or  defeat  depends  the  future  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

DRUNKENNESS  UNIVERSAL. 

He  maintains  that  drunkenness  is  universal  in  Russia, 
to  an  extent  almost  inconceivable  by  Western  men.  The 
sale  of  kabak  has  been  deliberately  pushed  by  Russian 
Qovemments  from  the  time  of  Ivan  tne  Terrible. 

The  complete  success  of  this  selfish  policy  is  writ  large  in 
all  departments  of  public  life  ;  half  the  soldiers  in  a  regiment 
lie  down  drunk  in  the  ditches  while  on  a  march  against  the 
enemy  ;  the  cultured  artist  makes  his  bow  to  an  appreciative 
public,  and  drops  down  helpless  upon  the  floor,  while  the 
audience,  learning  that  he  is  dead  drunk,  humanely  sym- 
pathises with  him  and  goes  quietly  home  for  the  night ; 
the  priest  appears  in  church  to  intercede  for  his  people,  as 
Moses  of  old  before  the  Lord,  but  can  only  hurl  his  thick- 
tongue  mumblings  with  hoarse,  drunken  voice  up  to  the 
Almighty  in  heaven,  while  poisoning  the  atmosphere  breathed 
by  his  fellow  mortals  on  earth.  The  judge  oa  the  bench,  the 
professor  in  his  chair,  the  policeman  arresting  the  drunken 
man,  occasionally  become  living  illustrations  of  the  depth  to 
which  this  moral  disease  has  eaten  into  the  national  con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  Lanin  is  unsparing  in  his  denunciation.  Thousands 
of  the  Zemstms  schools  were,  on  May  16th,  transferred 
en  bloc  to  the  management  of  the  clergy,  who,  as  described 
by  their  own  bishops  and  archbishops,  are  a  poverty- 
stricken,  ignorant,  avaricious,  intemperate  body  of  men. 
In  the  high  schools,  lying  and  treachery  are  taught  to  the 
youngest.  They  may  drink  to  excess  with  impunity,  keep 
mistresses,  and  parade  the  most  shameful  vices  without 
being  oondemned,  but  the  only  sin  that  is  recognised  is 
disaffection  to  the  Government : — 

The  governors  of  the  provinces  and  other  lieutenants  of 
the  Tzar  are  fully  abreast  of  the  times,  and  seem  to  take  a 


keen  pleasure  in  showing  by  their  life  and  example  what  a 
vast  amount  of  licence  is  compatible  with  loyalty.  Bigamy, 
forgery,  embezzlement,  and  perjury  are  some  of  the  crime* 
which  Saltykoff  asserts  are  great  helps  to  a  man  who  sincerly 
desires  to  satisfy  the  authorities  of  his  loyalty  and  obtain 
the  distinguished  privilege  of  serving  his  Tzar. 

Officials  of  higher  and  of  the  highest  political  rank  are 
distinguished  by  the  same  moral  atmosphere  which  they 
carry  about  with  them  from  the  schoolroom  to  their  graves. 
They  acknowledge  no  law  but  their  own  caprices  and 
emotions. 

No  epoch  or  country  has  ever  yet  offered  such  a  disgraceful 
spectacle  of  systematic  demoralisation.  Shocking  instance* 
of  the  deliberate  drowning  of  intellect  and  conscience  in 
brutish  debauch  and  intoxication  for  political  purposes  have- 
been  known  to  occur  on  a  small  scale :  the  killing  of  the 
soul,  lest  the  body  should  continue  inconveniently  active.  It 
was  in  former  times  part  and  parcel  of  the  policy  of  powerful 
governments  and  unscrupulous  regents.  Catherine  de  Medici 
was  the  most  celebrated  of  its  patrons,  and  Louis  XVII.  the 
most  illustrious  of  its  victims.  But  Russia  is  the  only- 
country  in  which  it  has  been  tried  on  a  vast  scale  with  a 
corpus  vile  of  over  one  hundred  million  human  beings. 

DEMORALISE  THAT  YOU  MAY  GOVERN. 

This,  Mr.  Lanin  says,  is  the  watchword  of  the  system — 

The  enlightenment  of  the  Finns,  the  Poles,  the  Jews,  the 
Baltic  Germans,  are  grave  impediments  to  the  successful  pro- 
secution of  this  policy.  The  resolute  nonposmmns  of  Russian 
Stundists  and  other  sectarians  are  still  more  serious  obstacles.. 
Hence  the  impolitic  haste  of  the  Government  to  reduce  all 
these  people  to  a  common  denominator,  at  the  risk  of  provok- 
ing a  cry  of  horror  from  the  entire  civilised  world.  Any  man 
who  endeavours  to  better  the  lot  of  the  masses,  to  teach  then^ 
the  truths  of  Christianity,  the  rudiments  of  morals,  or  the 
elements  of  reading  and  writing,  is  a  public  enemy  whom  no- 
amount  of  influence,  no  number  of  past  services,  can  save- 
from  condign  punishment. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is — 

The  Russian  people  of  to-day  deserve,  not  contempt  for 
being  what  they  are,  but  subdued  admiration  for  having- 
escaped  those  truly  abysmal  depths  into  which  most  other 
people  would  have  been  thrust  had  they  lived  under  a  paternal 
government  whose  loving  solicitude  assumes  less  frequently 
the  guise  of  the  tenderness  of  the  Good  Shepherd  than  of 
the  fiendish  egotism  of  old  Cenci. 

There  is  one  reassuring  feature  that  even  the  Russo- 
phobists  can  take  to  heart  by  reading  these  tremendous* 
mvectives.  If  the  higher  ofl^cials  in  Russia  are  idiots^ 
or  criminal  lunatics,  half  the  educated  classes  steeped 
in  vice  from  their  childhood,  and  the  whole  populations 
rotten  with  erysipelas  and  sbmi-delirious  with  drink,  the 
Russian  nation  can  no  more  be  a  terror  to  its  neighbours- 
than  a  decomposing  corpse  in  a  graveyard  can  effect  a 
burglarious  entry  into  the  vicarage.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, for  this  consolation,  we  have  before  our  eyes  a  miracle 
as  great  as  the  burning  bush,  for  although  all  the  flamea- 
of  hell  are  blazing  around  the  manhood  and  womanhood 
of  Russia,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  yet  are  they  not 
consumed. 

If  only  Mr.  Lanin  could  be  made  emperor  for  six 
months  1 


Books  Not  to  Read.— In  the  Wiener  Literatur-Zeitung- 
of  September  15th,  Edmund  Wengraf  asks  **  What 
should  we  not  read?"  and  straightway  makes  reply  under 
the  following  heads  :— 1,  Books  with  catchpenny  titles  or 
titles  in  bad  taste  ;  2,  novels  in  more  than  one  volume  ;. 
3,  works  on  popular  science,  the  authors  of  which  are  not 
known  to  us  as  reliable  ;  and  4,  books  of  which  we  haver 
read  puffs  or  several  unanimous  notices. 
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ITALY  AND  THE  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE. 

FROM  A  FRENCH  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

The  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes  devotes  no  less  than  sixty 
f)ages  of  its  second  number  in  September  to  the  account 
of  a  period  which  is  described  as  five  months,  but  is 
in  reaUty  more  nearly  nine  years,  of  Italian  politics.  The 
bearing  of  the  Triple  Alliance  upon  the  future  of  Italy 
and  the  attitude  of  Italian  political  parties  towards  the 
Triple  Alliance  is  the  subject  of  the  su^icle.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add,  after  naming  the  place  in  which  the 
article  has  appeared,  that  the  writer,  M.  Giacometti,  is 
opposed  to  an  agreement  with  the  Germanic  powers  which 
has  the  effect  of  separating  Italy  from  France.  He  describes 
the  vote  which  upset  M.  Orippi  as  the  result  of  an  irresist- 
ible movement  of  opinion  agamst  the  foreign  poUcy  of  that 
minister,  against  the  deficit  which  that  foreign  policy 
-created  alike  in  their  private  and  pubUc  fortunes,  and 
gainst  the  formidable  enmities  which  it  raised  up  against 
Italy  amongst  the  European  powers  who  felt  themselves 
Co  b>e  threatened  by  it. 

ITALY  AND  THE   TRIPI^  ALLIANCE. 

When  he  comes  to  descriLe  the  Triple  Alliance 
dtself,  and  to  reckon  the  advantages  which  are  to 
i>e  gained  in  return  for  the  heavy  price  that  has 
heen  paid  for  her  share  in  it  by  Italy,  even  admitting,  as 
is  maintained  by  its  supporters,  that  it  is  a  League  of 
Peace,  created  for  defensive  purposes  alone,  he  asks  in 
vain,  what  defensive  interests  Italy  has  to  serve 
by  entering  into  an  alliance  which  may  expose 
her  to  the  necessity  of  making  war  upon  either 
France  or  Russia?  Russia,  he  declares,  is  too  far 
removed  in  every  sense  from  Italy  for  any  cause  of  quarrel 
to  arise,  while  between  France  and  Italy  the  geo- 
graphical configuration  of  their  respective  territories 
practically  forbid  aggressive  designs  on  either  side.  M. 
Giacometti  admits  tl^t  in  1882,  when  the  Roman  ques- 
tion was  a  real  source  of  anxiety,  and  France  on  the  one 
side  and  Austria  on  the  other  raised  threatening  clouds 
on  the  horizon,  there  was  a  strong  reason  which 
amounts  to  a  justification  for  the  action  of  Italy  in  first 
taking  refuge  in  the  Triple  Alliance  ;  but  to  renew  it  for 
«ix  years  now  is,  in  his  opinion,  to  paralyse  every  Italian 
interest — whether  political,  miUtary,  economic,  or  social — 
by  a  contract  in  which  Italy  has  nothing  to  gain  and 
•everything  to  lose. 

A  "dynastic  alliance." 

This  opinion  is  to  be  taken  as  representing  the  opinion 
of  the  Radical  group,  by  whose  support  the  present 
Ministry  was  brought  into  power.  It  was  fully  under- 
stood in  February  last,  after  the  fall  of  M.  Crispi,  that 
the  Rudini-Nicotera  Convention  would  refuse  to  prolong 
the  obnoxious  alliance,  and,  according  to  M.  Giacometti, 
the  first  intention  of  the  Ministry  upon  taking  office  was  to 
renounce  the  policy  of  costly  foreign  alliances.  His 
ihistory  of  five  months  is  the  history  of  their  gradual 
•change  of  front,  until  on  June  29th  M.  di  Rudini 
announced  to  the  Senate  that  before  the  old  treaties  with 
Austria  and  Germany  should  have  reached  their  term, 
new  ones,  having  for  their  object  the  assurance  of 
European  peace,  would  be  in  force.  The  members 
of  the  Senate,  who  are  nominated  by  the  Government, 
^ave  the  announcement  their  cordial  approval.  Only 
-the  day  before,  when  he  had  attempted  to  make  the  same 
statement  in  the  popular  Chamber,  the  clamour  raised  by 
'the  Opposition  had  been  so  great  that  not  one  syllable 
"which  he  uttered  could  be  heard.  M.  Giacometti,  seeking 
:ior  a  term  by  which  to  quahfy  an  alliance  so  evidently 


distasteful  to  a  large  and  important  body  of  the  nation, 
finds  only  the  word  "  dynastic."  The  Government  haa 
chosen  to  accept  the  applause  of  its  ovm  supporters  and 
the  approval  oi  the  Senate  as  a  vote  of  confidence.  In 
acting  as  it  has  done  it  has  taken  a  great  responsibility 
upon  its  shoulders. 

If  the  Triple  Alliance,  as  the  Prime  Minister  affirms,  has 
only  concluded  a  new  contract  of  peace,  and  if  daring  the 
new  period  which  is  assigned  to  it,  it  does  not  lay  upon 
Italy  the  burden  of  fresh  and  too  ruinous  sacrifices,  the 
consequences  of  this  responsibility  may  be  arrested.  But  if  the 
foreign  policy  which  has  been  thus  continued  is  to  bring  in  its 
train  the  continuation  of  the  military  policy  which  is  alreadv 
crushing  the  financial  life  of  Italy,  if,  above  all,  it  should 
prove  to  be  the  means  of  drawing  Italy  into  a  war,  then  the 
whole  responsibility  will  ha\e  to  be  faced,  and  M.  di  Kudini 
may  be  assured  that  there  is  not  a  deputy  .  .  .  who  will 
hesitate  to  curse  alike  his  policy  and  his  person. 

In  other  words,  the  pressure  of  foreign  courts  is 
assumed  to  have  been  too  strong  for  the  Ministry,  but 
the  Italian  nation  washes  its  hanos  of  the  new  bargain. 

England's  promises  to  italy. 
The  special  bait  by  which  M.  di  Rudmi  has  lured  his 
supporters  into  tolerating  in  him  the  policy  for  which 
they  turned  out  M.  Crispi,  is  the  maritime  alliance  of 
England.  The  clerical  danger  which  rendered  the  alliance 
of  Germany  a  so-called  necessity  has  been  made  the  most 
of  by  M.  Crispi.  M.  Rudini  was  not  likely  to  endeavour 
to  work  up  that  old  string.  His  excuse  to  those  who 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  private  discussion  with  him 
is,  M.  Giacometti  states,  witn  apparent  authority,  that 
England  insisted  upon  a  renewal  of  the  Triple  AUiance 
as  a  condition  of  her  own  friendly  attitude.  It  is  under- 
stood in  Italy  that  if  Italy  were  attacked  England 
would  defend  her  by  sea.  Any  change  in  the 
status  quo  of  the  Mediterranean  is  to  be  considered 
as  contrary  to  the  common  interests  of  the  Powers,  and 
implies  common  action  on  the  part  of  Italy  and  England. 
"  England  also  undertakes  to  defend  Italy  in  case  she 
were  impHcated  in  a  war  sprinmng  out  of  her  engage- 
ments to  the  Triple  AlUance."  M.  Giacometti  points  out 
that  this  is  equivalent  to  the  indirect  accession  of 
England  as  a  maritime  power  to  the  Triple  Alliance, 
"  which  thus  becomes  Quadruple."  "V^le  aomitting  the 
undoubted  value  of  the  bond  fide  maritime  protection  of 
England,  M.  Giacometti  puts  little  faith  in  the  promises 
of  this  perfidious  island,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
historic  summary  of  the  article  goes  to  prove  that  the 
Italian  public  will  be  no  less  miried  in  accepting  M.  di 
Rudini*8  reason  for  renewing  the  Triple  Alliance  than  it 
has  already  been  in  accepting  the  reasonc  of  M.  Crispi. 


Lippincott's  this  month  appears  with  an  illustrated 
article,  "With  Washington  and  Wayne."  Mr.  J.  G. 
Speed,  writing  on  the  "  Common  Roads  in  Europe," 
points  the  following  moral  for  American  road-makers : — 

If  the  road-making  experiences  of  modern  Europe  teach 
us  in  America  one  lesson  more  than  another.  It  is  that  our 
coromon  roads  should  be  taken  as  much  as  possible  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  merely  local  authorities  and  administered 
by  either  the  national  or  the  state  governments  after  some 
plan  in  accordance  with  scientific  knowledge  and  the  needs 
of  the  people  who  use  the  roads. 

The  students  of  the  weird  and  uncanny  will  revel  in 
Mrs.  Nesbit's  story  of  "Ebony  Frame"  in  LongmarCs 
Magazine.  It  is  just  a  trifle  too  horrible,  although  the 
ghost  which  comes  out  of  the  picture-frame  and 
announces  that  she  has  been  in  hell  for  jem  is  vexy 
strUdngly  described. 
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france,  russia,  and  the  dardanelles. 

A  OKRBUN  YIXW  OF  THE  QUESTION. 

l!r  tho  Deutsche  Revue  for  October  **A  Former  Am- 
Iwsudor  "  writes  on  these  questions  as  follows : — 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  the  greatest  Opportunist  of 
this  century  foresaw  the  danger  of  a  Franco-Russian  alliance, 
and  he  did  everything  in  his  power  to  guard  the  newly- 
created  German  Empire  against  it.  The  geographical  posi- 
tion of  Germany  between  two  powerful  neighbours,  eager  for 
conquest  and  above  all  things  passionate,  made  such  German 
diplomacy  a  duty  of  conscience.  The  danger  was  increased 
by  the  feelings  of  revenge  awakened,  in  the  East  and 
in  the  West  alike,  by  the  successes  of  the  German  arms. 
RiiMia  could  not  forgive  Prussia  for  having  abandoned  the 
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policy  of  being  a  vassal  to  the  Tzar,  and  France  could  not 
forget  that  Germany  alone,  without  allies,  had  proved  herself 
strong  enough  to  thwart  the  long-wished  for  revenge  for 
Waterloo.  But  now  that  the  spirit  which  disturbed  Prince 
Bismarck's  nights  has  at  last  appeared  before  all  eyes  at 
Cronstadt,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Moscow,  as  well  as  Paris  and 
Vicby,  the  question  arises  whether  it  is  only  a  spirit  or  a 
rude  reality. 

If  we  first  fix  our  eyes  on  Russia,  how  it  has  shown 
itself  to  the  world  since  the  accession  of  Alexander  III.,  we 
are  struck  by  a  curious  antithesis.  No  ruler  of  the  great 
empire  has  shown  himself  so  peacefully  disposed  as  the 

C resent  Tzar,  and  yet  that  does  not  prevent  the  army  conceal- 
ig  elements  which  render  peace  uncertain.  Slavophils, 
Panslavists,  or  by  whatever  name  the  war-party  call  them- 
selves, preach,  or  at  least  desire,  war  and  the  further  extension 
of  the  empire.  Alexander  III.  is  reckoned  an  honourable 
man,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  critical  moments  he  cculd 
energetically  oppose  the  national  aspirations. 

The  double  tendency  of  Russia's  foreism  policy  explains 
her  home  policy  to  a  certain  extent.  The  fanatic  Pobe- 
donestzeff  had  taken  the  power  out  of  the  hands  of  his 
former  pupil,  the  Tzar,  and  the  Tzar  has  been  persuaded  that 
Liberal  reforms  had  made  his  father  a  victim  to  the  Nihilists, 
and  that  only  by  an  absolute  ruler  could  Russia  be  governed. 
And  as  against  cholera,  Russia  must  be  hermetically  sealed 
■gainst  European  influences.  But,  in  fact.  Nihilism, suppressed 
by  the  police,  only  makes  more  headway  among  the  masses, 
and  attacks  the  officers  of  both  army  and  navy.  No  day  sure 
of  his  life,  the  Tzar  leads  the  most  pitiable  existence  among 
■U  these  contradictory  opinions. 

Every  emergency  is  prepared  for,  or  it  is  believed  to  be 
prepared  for.  The  provinces  on  the  west  frontier  are  covered 
witnmasses  of  troops  and  costly  fortifications,  but  the  army 
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is  insufficiently  armed.  Only  in  1893  will  the  new  guns  have 
been  supplied  to  the  whole  army.  As  to  the  war  ability  of 
the  Russians  opinions  differ ;  in  any  case  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  generals  and  officers  trained  in  modern  tactics,  but  so  far 
as  numbers  go  the  next  war  will  see  a  development  hitherto- 
unknown,  and  any  underestimate  of  this  opponent  caxmot  be 
too  much  warned  against. 

And  how  is  it  in  France  ?  All  parties  are  flattered  beeause 
the  Tzar  heard  the  Marseillaise  on  board  the  Marengo, 
'*  France  has  again  become  capable  of  joining  an  Alliance.'' 
Still,  she  has  been  utilising  her  years  of  peace  to  reorganise 
her  fleet,  in  numbers  at  least,  and  her  army  is  supplied  with 
the  best  guns  of  modem  times.  However,  so  long  as  Germany, 
strong  and  united,  is  in  a  position  to  offer  peace  there  is  every 
hope  that  peace  will  be  preserved. 

What  are  the  objects  which  an  alliance  between  France 
and  Russia  promises  ?  France  will  reconquer  Alsace-Lorraine 
and,  if  possible,  realise  the  old  dream  of  a  Rhine  frontier. 

A  French  historian,  Albert  Vandal,  searched  lately  the 
St.  Petersburg  and  Paris  archives  in  order  to  get  a  clear 

Eicture  of  the  negotiations  which  occupied  both  cabiDets 
efore  the  interview  at  Erfurt.  The  chimera  of  a  Franco- 
Russian  alliance  was  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
world,  and  Napoleon  had  sent  his  messenger  to  amuse  the 
Russians  with  negotiations,  which  from  the  beginning 
promised  no  success.  With  incredible  naivel6  Alexander  1. 
demands  the  possession  of  Constantmople,  but  Napoleoa 
has  his  doubts  about  this  price  for  Russian  friendship,  for,, 
small  as  Tallejrand  considered  his  political  insight  to  be,  he 
recognised  tliat  by  giving  the  Dardanelles  to  Russia,  the 
dominion  of  the  countries  beyond  the  European  peninsula 
must  in  time  also  fall  to  her.  The  meeting  at  Erfurt,  there- 
fore, remained  a  farce,  and  the  Franco-Russian  alliance 
ended  in  smoke  at  Moscow. 

To-day,  too,  a  few  voices  in  France  have  raised  warnings  to* 
the  French  against  the  policy  of  paying  a  price  for  Russian 
^endship  which  Napoleon  thought  too  high.  Unfortunately,, 
nowever,  public  opinion  has  been  entirely  misled  by  Prince 
Bismarck's  optimism.  We  seriously  believe  that  the  solution 
of  the  Eastern  Question  will  not  toaoh  German  interests,  un- 
less we  are  sadly  mistaken.  It  is  long  since  Russian  general^ 
have  declared  that  for  Russia  the  way  to  Constantinople  is 
through  Vienna  alone;  in  other  words,  the  destmc- 
traction  of  Austrian  power  is  the  preliminary,  without 
which  Russia  can  never  take  permanent  possession  of  Con- 
stantinople. But  apart  from  the  consequences  of  such  a. 
seizure,  is  the  humiliation  of  Austria  a  German  interest  7  Is 
it  ail  one  to  Germany  whether  Russia  or  a  foreign  power 
rules  on  the  southern  frontier  of  the  empire  7  We  know  well 
that  the  late  Chancellor  consoled  himself  with  the  idea 
that  Russia  would  bleed  to  death  over  the  conquest  of 
Turkey.  That  is  a  possibility,  but  in  no  wise  a  certainty. 
At  all  events  the  experiment  would  carry  with  it  dangers, 
the  overthrov.-  of  which,  at  the  right  time,  must  be  the 
sacred  duty  of  every  friend  of  the  Fatherland.  If  the 
French  are  strack  blind,  that  is  no  reason  why  the  Germans, 
should  allow  themselves  to  be  dazzled  by  Russian  pretences, 
of  peace.  What  Russia  wants  is  clear— the  dominion  of  Asia 
and  Europe— and  if  the  French  will  help  her  to  attain  that 
end  it  is  their  affair,  but  they  will  soon  find  out  that  they- 
have  paid  too  dear  for  Russian  friendship.  . 


Theeb  is  an  interesting  paper  on  "The  Plague  of 
Locusts"  m  the  Comhill  Magazine  for  October.  The  writer, 
describing  what  he  has  seen  in  Algeria,  says  that  the 
locust  proper  does  not  eat  anything,  it  is  only  the  cater- 
pillar of  the  locust  that  eats  the  crops.  The  eggs  are  laid 
an  inch  or  so  underground  and  hatch  out  in  from  ten  to. 
twenty-five  days.  Each  locust  lays  on  an  average  ninety- 
six  eggs,  and  60,000  millions  of  locusts  laid  their  eggs  in. 
one  week  in  a  single  township  in  Algeria.  The  young- 
locusts  very  soon  grow  to  the  length  of  one  s  little  finger. 
When  they  have  eaten  all  that  they  need  they  take  to 
their  wings  and  fly  away. 
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IF  JESUS  WERE  IN  NEW  YORK! 

A  PARABLE  FOR  TO-DAY. 

In  the  Arena  for  September  there  is  a  rery  audacious 
%ut  remarkable  attempt  to  face  the  (question  of  what 
-would  happen  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  if  he  were  rein- 
•camated  to-day  in  New  York.  The  assumption  of  the 
writer  is  that  Jesus  was  bom  into  the  world  without 
-any  antecedent  knowledge  of  his  previous  existence. 

IN  THE  SLUMS. 

The  story,  written  from  the  Unitarian  standpoint, 
begins  as  follows  :  — 

He  was  the  humblest  man  in  the  world.  He  wore  ragged 
•clothing,  and  lived  in  the  filthiest  tenement  house  in  New 
York.  He  was  unlettered,  had  never  opened  a  book,  and 
seemed  to  know  little  of  the  ways  of  men.  His  hair  and 
beard  were  long,  and  like  golden  silk ;  his  eyes  held  the  blue 
•of  infinite  space. 

When  wealthy  people  passed  him  they  shook  tbeir  heads 
•and  said,  *'  He  is  demented ;  but  the  poor,  who  knew  him, 
lowered  their  voices  when  he  was  near  and  whispered  that 
^e  belonged  to  a  better  world,  for  in  his  eyes  they  saw  a 
istrange  light  of  eternal  kindness. 

"Why  are  you  so  good  to  me 7**  the  poor  would  ask, 
/marvelling  over  his  tears  of  sympathy. 

*•  Because  I  love  you,"  he  would  answer,  "  and  love  is  the 
mother  of  all  that  is  good.  If  you  will  love  men  as  I  do, 
.your  way  of  life  will  be  strewn  with  roses  from  heaven  and 
your  vision  know  no  end." 

He  had  never  been  in  a  church  nor  heard  one  word  in  the 
Bible,  and  yet,  with  a  far-away  light  in  his  eyes,  he  used  to 
'talk  of  immortality  and  infinite  love.  Love  is  everlasting 
iife,"  he  would  say,  *'  love  is  eternal." 

THE  PRIESTS  AND  LEVITES. 

His  poor  old  mother  did  not  understand  why  he  should 
give  himself  up  so  entirely  for  others,  and  sometimes  she 
would  remind  nim  that  clergymen  in  the  largest  churches 
did  not  sacrifice  themselves  so  recklessly.  He  seemed 
unable  to  understand  what  churches*  were,  and  shook  his 
head  sorrowfully  when  she  tried  to  explain.  **  I  cannot 
understand,"  said  he,  "people  are  everywhere  dying  in 
crime  and  pain  and  nobody  flies  to  help  them."  One  day 
when  he  had  been  labouring  for  a  wo  ?k  among  the  fever- 
stricken  poor  he  was  taken  ill,  and  his  mother  thought 
he  was  going  to  die.  She  went  for  a  minister,  but  one 
was  away  in  the  mountains  and  another  was  entertaining 
his  bishop  to  dinner,  and  so  at  last  a  young  theological 
student  was  obtained,  who  came  to  where  the  sick  man 
lay  upon  his  hard  couch. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you  ? "  asked  the  visitor. 

A  look  of  hope  came  into  the  pallid  features  of  the  one 
addressed.   His  voice  was  low  and  eager  when  he  replied : — 

*'A  poor  woman  downstairs  has  fallen  and  broken  her 
spine.  I  fear  she  is  without  attention.  I  was  trying  to 
reach  her  when  I  fell  ill.  Perhaps  you  will  go  to  see  her ;  I 
need  nothing." 

His  mind  is  wandering,"  said  the  student,  turning  to  the 
mother.  "  He  could  not  comprehend  anything  I  might  read 
or  say  now.  He  needs  medical  treatment.  You  should 
apply  to  the  public  charities." 

THE  OLD  G0SI»BL. 

Then  after  the  poor  woman  hiid  been  attended  to  his 
mother  begins  to  read  to  him  for  the  first  time  from  the 
Bible. 

When  she  was  reading  of  the  life  of  Christ  he  listened  with 
a  profound  look  of  perplexity  on  his  pale  face.  But  when 
she  pronounced  the  words,  "  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself," 
he  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  sat  up  in  his  bed. 

"I  have  spoken  those  words  before  1"  he  cried,  ''but  in  a 
•different  language.   It  was  in  another  life  which  seems  like 


a  dream.  I  lived  long,  long  ago,  in  a  far-away  land.  I  had 
another  mother  there,  Mary  was  her  name,  and  a  good  father 
whom  the  people  called  Joseph.  I  lived  there  as  I  do  here, 
but  the  world  mocked  me  because  I  tried  to  teach  them  to 
love  one  another — they  could  not  understand.  They  put  me 
to  death.  They  made  a  cross,  and  hung  me  on  it,  on  a  hill 
in  the  direction  of  the  setting  sun  from  Jerusalem.  A  multi- 
tude gathered  to  see  me  die.'* 

Amazed  at  his  radiant  and  transformed  countenance,which 
held  in  it  the  light  of  eternity,  she  fell  down  before  him, 
crying  :— 

"My  Lord!   My  Master!" 

He  lifted  her  up,  his  weakness  gone. 

"  Rise,"  said  he  eently.  *•  Call  me  not  *  Master,*  for  I  am 
but  the  son  of  God,  as  you  are  his  daughter.  The  Father  of 
us  all,  in  his  love,  is  not  better  than  the  humblest  of  his 
children." 

That  very  day  he  went  about  according  to  his  humble 
wont,  among  the  poor  and  the  miserable,  spreading  joy  and 
comfort  everywhere.  Wan-faced  courtesans,  with  de&ih  and 
hate  in  their  eyes,  despairing  thieves,  murderers,  and  would- 
be  suicides,  listened  to  his  words  of  hope  and  began  life 
anew.  He  went  to  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  and  plead  in 
the  behalf  of  suffering  men  and  women,  misguided  children, 
and  mistreated  animals,  but  was  called  a  tramp  and  sent 
away. 

IN  CHURCH. 

Then  one  day  his  mother  takes  him  to  church.  He 
refuses  to  dress  himself  other  than  in  the  clothes  that  he 
always  wore,  and  hence  the  ushers,  seeing  his  long  hair 
and  ragged  attire,  practically  turn  him  out  of  the 
fashionable  church.  They  went  to  another.  Near  the 
entrance  was  a  figure  of  Jesus  on  the  Cross.  He  paused 
and  looked  at  it  for  several  minutes,  murmuring  **  Strange, 
strange."  When  they  went  inside  he  saw  a  representa- 
tion of  Jesus  on  a  stained  window;  the  organ  rolled  out 
the  music  of  (rounod's  "Saint  Cecilia"  Mass;  a  stately 
procession  of  magnificently  robed  priests  swept  through 
the  church,  amid  clouds  of  incense. 

"  Is  it  not  beautiful  ?  "  asked  the  poor  woman  of  her  son. 
But  he  did  not  hear  her.  His  eyes,  blinded  by  tears  of 
infinite  sorrow,  were  resting  on  the  white  statue  of  the  Virgin 
near  the  showy  altar  of  marble,  on  which  burnt  a  constella- 
tion of  tapers  and  candles  around  the  red  lamp  of  the  "  Holy 
Presence.*' 

His  breast  heaved ;  a  sob  escaped  him,  and  his  head  sank 
upon  his  breast. 

"  And  they  do  this  in  the  name  of  love,"  he  said,  as  if  in 
prayer.  "They  make  an  idol  of  my  memory  while  my 
brothers  and  sisters  are  dying  for  the  lack  of  love  and  kind- 
ness. They  do  all  this  to  praise  me  whom  they  have  so 
little  understood.  O  God,  my  Father,  let  this  trial  pass,  or 
make  me  as  you  are  that  I  may,  this  time,  set  them  right,  for 
I  suffer  past  endurance.'* 

Then  they  went  to  a  revivalist  meeting  where  the 
preacher  was  calling  on  all  to  embrace  salvation  and  to 
escape  from  the  wrath  of  an  angry  God. 

The  poor  woman  looked  at  her  son.  His  face  was  pale  and 
set  as  with  the  agony  of  death.  "  I  must  go,"  said  he,  "  I 
must  be  with  those  that  need  me.  Here  they  teach  that  the 
Eternal  Father  hates  his  children.  If  aolf  they  knew  him 
they  would  not  be  afraid." 

PEtSENT  DEATH. 

He  never  entered  a  church  again.  He  continued  his 
life  as  he  began  it,  teaching  human  love  and  gentleness 
to  all  he  knew.  Once  he  was  trying  to  save  a  half- 
demented  drunkard  from  being  beaten  by  an  inhuman 
policeman,  and  was  put  into  prison.  While  he  was  there 
his  moUier  died  and  his  health  was  broken* 
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The  end  of  this  strange  weird  story  is  as  follows  : — 

A  week  passed  in  which  he  could  get  no  food  to  eat.  He 
was  starving.  One  moonlit  night  he  rose  and  staggered  out 
to  search  for  hread,  suffering  indescribable  tortures.  His 
Yoice  had  gone.  He  stood  on  the  corner  of  a  street,  and 
mutely  held  out  his  hands  to  passers-by,  but  they  paid  no 
heed  to  him.  Along  the  street  he  tottered  till  he  came  to  a 
brightly  lighted  building.  A  church  was  holding  a  festival 
Beautiful  women  in  the  height  of  fashion,  children  in  the 
daintiest  of  dresses,  were  promenading  about.  He  looked  in 
at  the  door,  and  when  he  saw  the  long  tables  filled  with 
eatables,  his  eyes  gleamed  with  the  desire  of  a  famished 
animal.  He  staggered  across  the  threshold,  but  was  stopped 
by  the  door-keeper.  "  Ticket,'*  said  the  man.  The  outcast 
did  not  understand,  he  could  see  nothing  but  the  food  within. 
A  policeman  stepped  forward  and  laid  his  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  This  is  no  place  for  you,"  he  said  roughly.  "  You  have 
no  money,  move  on  I " 

"  He  looks  hungry,  wait  I "  said  a  little  girl,  who  was  pin- 
ning some  flowers  on  the  lapel  of  a  joung  minister's  coat,  and 
she  ran  to  a  table  and  brought  a  piece  of  bread  to  the  starv- 
ing man.  He  hugged  it  in  his  arms,  and  tottered  out  into 
the  night,  chuckling  to  himself  in  joy.  A  square  where  trees 
and  flowers  grew  was  before  him.  He  entered  it,  and  sank  on 
to  a  bench  near  a  fountain.  He  looked  at  the  bread,  and  a 
savage  content  captured  his  features.  He  was  about  to  break 
it  when  a  man  arose  from  a  seat  across  a  walk,  and  came  and 
sat  down  beside  him,  eyeing  the  food  covetously.  He  touched 
the  thin  hand  that  held  it,  and  the  two  men  looked  into  each 
other's  eyes. 

"  I  am  starving,"  said  the  breadless  one.  *•  I  have  no  means. 
I  belong  to  a  family  who  have  descended  from  kings ;  I  can- 
not beg.  I  thought  you  looked  as  if  you  did  not  want  it.  I 
am  dying." 

The  other  clutched  the  food  tightly  in  both  his  hands  for 
an  instance.  A  look  of  ferocious  desire  wrune  his  face,  and 
he  raised  it  to  his  lips.  Then  a  divine  smile  dawned  in  his 
eyes,  and  he  proffered  it  to  the  other.  The  man  took  it 
eagerly,  and  slipped  into  the  darkness,  that  he  might  eat  it 
unseen.  As  he  turned  away  the  head  of  the  giver  sank  » lowly 
to  his  breast. 

Brightly  lighted  streets  stretched  away  in  several  direc- 
tions. Above  the  wondrous  stars  and  moon  were  shining  as 
they  had  Khone  at  the  dawn  of  eternal  thought.  They  shone 
on  the  cold,  dead  form  of  one  who  understood  naught  but 
love. 


Miw.  Lynn  Ltnton,  after  having  exhausted  the  re- 
sources offered  by  signed  articles  for  the  vituperation  of 
her  sex  and  her  own  time,  seems  now  to  nave  found 
refuge  in  Temple  Bar,  This  month  it  publishes  an  article 
entitled  "The  Cult  of  Cant,"  which  could  hardly  have 
proceeded  from  any  other  pen  but  that  which  once 
wrote  "  Joshua  Davidson/'  and  has  ever  afterwards  IQus- 
trated  the  old  saying  about  corruptly  optimu 

One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  in  the  Atlantic 
Mont  hit/  for  October,  is  Mr.  David  Dodge's  "  Cave 
Dwellers  of  the  Confederacy."  During  the  war  an 
enormous  number  of  Southerners  who  sympathised  with 
the  North  refused  to  serve  in  the  Confederate  armies.  A 
great  numoer  of  these  men  took  to  living  in  caves,  and 
Mr.  Dodge's  paper  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
adventures  which  they  went  through  in  that  troublous 
time. 

There  is  a  rather  interesting  literary  article  in  Comhill 
for  October — a  comparison  between  Charles  Dickens  and 
Alfred  Daudet,  by  a  writer  who  very  much  prefers  Dickens 
to  Daudet.  He  says  that  Dauaet*8  men  and  women 
might  conceivably  have  peopled  the  cities  of  the  plain ; 
but  no,  the  capitab  of  to-day  i^ow  nothing  so  uniformly 
immoral 


TRIBUTES  TO  MR.  JAMES  RUSSELL  lOWELL 

BY  DR.  HOOIES  AND  OTHERS. 

De,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  contributes  to  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  the  follo\^ing  tribute  to  his  old 
friend: — 

1819-1S91. 

Thou  shouldst  have  sung  the  swan-song  for  the  choir 

That  filled  our  grovea  with  music  till  the  day 
Lit  the  last  hilltop  with  its  reddening  fire, 

And  evening  listened  for  thy  lingering  Lay. 
But  thou  hast  found  thy  voice  in  realms  afar 

Where  strains  celestial  blend  their  notes  with  thine  ^ 
Some  cloudless  sphere  beneath  a  happier  star 

Welcomes  the  bright-winged  spirit  we  resign. 
How  Nature  mourns  thee  in  the  still  retreat 

Where  passed  in  peace  thy  love-enchanted  hours ! 
Where  shall  she  find  an  eye  like  like  thine  to  greet 

Spring's  earliest  footprints  on  her  opening  flowers  7 
Have  the  pale  wayside  weeds  no  fond  regret 

For  him  who  read  the  secrets  they  enfold  7 
Shall  the  proud  spangles  of  the  field  forget 

The  verse  that  lent  new  glory  to  their  gold  1 
And  ye  whose  carols  wooed  his  infant  ear, 

Whose  chants  with  answering  woodnotes  he  repaid. 
Have  ye  no  song  his  spirit  still  mny  hear 

From  Eim wood's  vtmlts  of  overarching  shade  7 
Friends  of  his  studious  hours  who  thronged  to  teach 

The  deep-read  scholar  all  your  varied  lore, 
Shall  he  no  longer  seek  your  shelves  to  reach 

The  treasure  missing  from  his  world-wide  store  7 
This  singer  whom  we  long  have  held  so  dear 

Was  Nature's  darling,  shapely,  strong,  aad  fair 
OF  keenest  wit,  of  judgment  crystal-clear, 

Easy  of  converse,  courteous,  debonair, 

Fit  for  the  loftiest  or  the  lowliest  lot. 

Self-poised,  imperial,  yet  of  simplest  ways ; 
At  home  alike  in  castle  or  in  cot, 

True  to  his  aim,  let  others  blame  or  praise. 
Freedom  he  found  an  heirloom  from  his  sires ; 

Song,  letters,  statecraft,  shared  his  years  in  turn  7 
All  went  to  feed  the  nation's  altar  fires 

Whose  mourning  children  wreathe  his  funeral  urn. 
He  loved  New  England— people,  language,  soil, 

Un weaned  by  exile  from  her  arid  breast. 
Farewell  awhile,  white-handed  son  of  toil. 

Go,  with  her  brown-armed  labourers  to  thy  rest. 
Peace  to  thy  slumber  in  the  forest  shade  1 

Poet  and  patriot,  every  gift  was  thine ; 
Thy  name  shall  live  while  summers  bloom  and  fade. 

And  grateful  Memory  guard  thy  leafy  shrine  1 

FROM  ANOTHER  BROTHER  POET. 

In  the  Century  there  is  the  following  poetic  tribut 
paid  to  Mr.  Lowell's  memory : — 

From  the  shade  of-  the  elms  that  whispered  above  thy  birth. 
And  the  pines  that  sheltered  thy  life  and  shadowed  the  end, 
'Neath  the  white-blue  skies  thee  to  thy  rest  we  bore, — 
'Neath  the  summer  skies  thou  didst  love,  'mid  the  song  of  thy^ 
birds, 

By  thy  childhood's  stream,  'neath  the  grass  and  the  flowers 
thou  knewest. 

Near  the  grave  of  the  singer  whose  name  with  thine  own  is- 
enlaurelled. 

By  the  side  of  the  brave  who  live  in  thy  deathless  song, — 
Here  all  that  was  mortal  of  thee  we  left,  with  our  tears, 
With  our  love  and  our  grief  that  could  not  be  quenched  or 
abated  : 

For  even  the  part  that  was  mortal,  sweet  friend  and  com-- 
panion  I 

That  face,  and  that  figure  of  beauty,  and  flashing  eye 
Which  in  youth  shone  forth  like  a  go4's,  'mid  leaser  men. 
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And  in  gray -haired,  strenuoas  age  still  glowed  and  lustered— 
These,  too,  were  dear  to  us, — blame  us  not,  flaming  soul ! 
Soaring  above  us  now  in  fields  Elysian,— 
These,  too,  were  dear — and  now  we  shall  never  behold  them. 
No  more  shall  we  feel  the  quick  clasp  of  thy  welcoming  hand. 
But  not  for  ourselves  alone  are  we  spent  in  grieving,— 
For  the  stricken  Land  we  mourn  whose  light  is  darkened. 
Whose  soul  in  sorrow  went  forth  in  the  night-time  with 
thine. 

Lover  and  laureate  thou  of  the  wide  New  World, 
Whose  pines,  and  prairies,  and  people,  and  teeming  soil 
Where  was  shaken  of  old  the  seed  of  the  freedom  of  men, 
Thou  did'st  love  as  a  strong  man  loveth  the  maiden  he 
woos — 

Not  the  woman  he  toys  with,  and  sings  to,  and,  passing, 
forgets— 

Whom  he  woos,  whom  he  wins,  whom  he  weds,  his  passion, 
his  pride. 

Who  no  shadow  of  wrong  shall  suffer,  who  shall  stand  in  his 
sight 

Pure  as  the  sky  of  the  evil  her  foeman  may  fling, 
Save  by  word  or  by  thought  of  her  own  in  her  whiteness 
untouched, 

And  wounded  alone  of  the  lightning  her  spirit  engenders. 
Take  of  thy  grief  new  strength,  new  life,  O  Land  I 
Weep  no  more  he  is  lost,  but  rejoice  and  be  glad  for  over 
That  thy  lover  who  died  was  bom,  for  thy  pleasure,  thy 

glory- 
While  his  love  and  his  fame  light  ever  thy  climbing  path. 

A  TRUB  SON  OF  THE  PILOROI  FATHERS. 

The  Sunday  Magazine  for  October  says : — 
Mr.  Lowell^s  death  leaves  two  nations  the  poorer.  True 
f>atriot  as  he  was,  and  loyal  to  the  great  American  Bepublic 
in  every  fibre  of  his  being,  for  Britain,  its  people,  its  traditions, 
^d  its  literature,  he  ever  cherished  a  deep  and  fervent  affec- 
tion. His  message,  too,  was  for  us  as  well  as  for  our  brethren 
•on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  for  the  great  struggle  in 
"which  he  found  his  noblest  inspiration  —  the  revolt 
of  social  right  against  social  wrong  —  has  not 
-yet  reached  its  close.  It  has  ever  to  be  renewed  in 
<fresh  fields,  and  the  supreme  decision  between  evil  and 
;good  still  presses  upon  us  as  a  nation  year  by  year.  To 
(Lowell's  true  mission  criticism  has  been  perversely  blind ; 
it  has  extolled  the  essayist  and  dispara^jred  the  poet;  un- 
conscious that  his  true  title  to  enduring  fame  is  as  the 
prophet  of  the  Christian  democracy.  He  was  at  the  core  a 
true  scion  of  New  England,  a  son  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
Whatever  time  had  added  of  learning,  culture,  sympathy, 
and  imagination,  it  had  left  the  iron  rock  of  principle, 
the  foundations  of  faith,  untouched  and  unchanged. 
The  ancestral  creed  he  had  modified.  Rigid  precision 
■ol  dogma  he  had  discarded.  Chris  rianity  with  him 
was  a  faith  and  a  law  for  society  as  well  as  for  the  soul.  His 
«yes  were  ever  open  to  fresh  revelations  of  divine  truth. 
But  in  the  intense  consciousness  of  moral  responsibility  for 
the  individual  and  for  the  nation,  in  his  sense  of  the 
vastness  of  the  issues  that  here  and  now  hang  upon  the 
decision  of  an  hour,  in  his  steadfast  adhereuce  to  duty, 
and  his  fervour  for  righteousness,  he  shows  us  from 
what  stock  he  springs.  He  has  been  taunted  as  a  poet 
turned  preacher,  as  one  who  if  loyal  to  truth  was  false  to 
art,  oblivious  or  heedless  of  his  real  function.  But  though  a 
«ermon  is  one  thing  and  a  poem  another,  it  is  none  the  less  a 
fact  that  if  the  poet  ceases  to  preach— in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word — if  he  has  no  living  message  to  deliver,  poetry  will 
lose  its  strength  and  loveliness.  It  will  beecome  a  dead 
thing,  and  no  human  power  can  save  it  from  corruption.  The 
true  poet  is  one  who,  like  Lowell,  believes  and  therefore  sings. 

THE  FLOWER  OF  ALL  AMERICANS. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  in  Longman's  for  October,  writing  in 
The  Sign  of  the  Sliip,''  passes  the  following  tribute  to 
hii  f  liend  Mr.  Lowell : — 

Many  good  Americans  do  we  meet  in  letters  and  in  the 


world,  but  Mr.  Lowell  was  the  flower  of  them  all ;  in  all  that 
he  did,  wrote,  ani  said  giving  the  world  assurance  of  a  man. 
Culture  could  not  make  him  fanciful  or  unduly  fastidious, 
nor  the  study  of  letters  diminish  his  robust  interest  in  and 
knowledge  of  public  affairs.  Yes,  he  was  of  the  great  race, 
was  of  mightier  mould  than  the  literary  generations  of  to- 
day ;  had  a  genius  at  once  sure,  powerful,  and  kindly,  with- 
out freak,  or  paradox,  or  doubt.  Mr.  Lowell's  religious  faith 
(if  one  may  mention  such  matters)  bad  a  solidity  and  fervour 
which  surprised  some,  and  might  well  convert  others  of  a 
wavering  temper.  I  know  that  I  cannot  praise  him  to  the 
measure  of  his  deserc,  nor  bear  adequate  testimony  to  the 
qualities  which  we  knew  and  admired  and  loved,  and  yet  it 
is  difficult  to  be  silent  in  our  regret  tam  cari  capitis, 

SOME  PERSONAL  RBMINISOINCES. 

In  the  Leianre  Hour  for  October  a  writer,  signing  him- 
self ''A.  F.,"  contributes  the  following  reminiscences  of 
the  poet  whom  the  world  has  just  lost : — 

Now  that  the  world  is  made  poorer  by  the  loss  of  James 
Russell  Lowell,  it  seems  natural  that  we  should  call  to  mind 
little  recollections  of  him — reminiscences  trifling  in  them- 
selves, no  doubt,  yet,  all  the  same,  reminiscences  of  his 
kindness,  his  gaiety,  his  interest  in  men  and  women. 

I  remember'  meeting  him  at  Oxford  when  an  honorary 
degree  of  D.C.L.  was  conferred  upon  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  and  upon  Mr.  John  Bright.  Mr.  Lowell  was  in  the 
gayest  of  spints,  and  the  conversation  between  him,  Mr. 
Robert  Browning,  and  the  Master  of  Balliol,  our  host,  was 
brilliant.  Two  Spanish  gentlemen  came  in  the  evening,  and 
Mr.  Lowell  greeted  them  in  their  own  tongue.  He  was  master 
of  many  languages.  His  coUection  of  old  French  writers  was 
one  of  the  best  in  the  world.  Nor  was  he  less  well  acquainted 
with  modern  French  authors.  I  remember  well  the  caxe  he 
took  in  recommending  to  me  one  of  Balzac's  novels  that 
should  give  me  an  idea  of  the  great  writer's  manner  and 
should  yet "  be  no  shock  "  to  me.  And  so  upon  his  advice  I  read 
"  Eug6nie  Grandet  "—the  most  touching  history  of  a  jewel  of 
purity  and  goodness  in  a  mean  and  sordid  setting.  He  told 
me  that  Thackeray  bad  asked  him  once  for  his  candid  opinion 
of  the  novel  "  Henry  Esmond,"  begging  him  to  point  out  any 
mistake  be  might  detect  in  the  English  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  Mr.  Lowell  answered  that  there  was  one  thing  be 
thought  vinrong:  did  anybody  then  ever  use  the  phrase 
"different  to"  such  a  thing?  "Hang  it  all  I"  cried 
Thackeray.   "  No  ;  of  course  they  didn't  I " 

I  travelled  back  to  London  from  Oxford  under  Mr.  Lowell's 
escort.  I  remember  his  looking  at  the  bean-flelds  as  we  flew 
by  them  in  the  train ;  they  were  their  in  blossom,  and  he  said 
that  the  smell  of  them  to  him  was  one  of  the  sweetest  of 
scents,  and  that  he  wondered  why  it  was  mentioned  by  so 
few  poets,  whilst  reference  to  the  smell  of  lime-blossom  is 
common  enough.  I  fancy  that  Mr.  Lowell  himself  has 
spoken  of  the  scent  of  bean-fields  in  one  of  his  poems. 
William  Morris  also  mentions  it,  and  one  old  poet  of  Eliza- 
bethan or  Jacobean  da^ ;  but  these  are  all  the  instances  I 
can  call  to  mind. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Mr.  Lowell  was  in  August,  1888.  He 
was  looking  ill  then,  and  I  thought  he  seemed  silent  and 
depressed. 

His  letters  were  charming,  written  in  a  liUle  delicate 
pointed  hand  that  would  formerly  have  been  called  feminine, 
but  cannot  be  called  so  now  that  women  write  in  great  round 
strong  characters. 

THE  POET  OP  BELIOIOUS  FAITH. 

The  Andovtr  Review  for  September  devotes  a  leading 
article  to  the  praise  of  the  dead  singer  of  New  England. 

The  permanent  interest  in  his  work  will  lie  chiefly  in  the 
fact  that  the  sources  of  his  inspiration  sprang  fr«n  the  deep 
ethical  and  spiritual  nature  of  the  man.  Behind  the  critic  in 
him  lay  the  poet ;  behind  the  poet  was  the  humanitarian,  the 
patriot,  the  instructor  and  interpreter  of  the  public  conscience ; 
and  within  and  blending  with  them  9II  was  the  pure  strain  of 
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a  noble,  fearless,  self-respecting  Christian  manhood.    In  a 
word,  Lowell's 'greatness  came  from  the  force  of  his  character. 
He  was  a  New  England  Puritan,  enlightened  and  modernised. 
No  justice  can  be  done  to  Lowell  which  does  not  recognise 
the  deep  religiousness  of  his  nature.   Referring  again  to 
Arnold,  his  English  analogue,  we  find  him  to  be  the  poet  of 
medem  doubt.  The  general  characteristic  of  his  poetry,  as 
it  was  that  of  the  poetrj  of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  is  moral 
and  intellectual  doubt.   Their  views  of  life  were  sorrowful 
and  desponding.  Arnold  regretfully  said  of  his  friend  Clough  : 
He  will  be  thought,  a  hundred  years  hence,  to  have  been  the 
truest  expression  in  verse  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  ten- 
dencies, the  doubt  and  struggle  towards  settled  convictions, 
of  the  period  in  which  he  lived."   In  happy  contrast  with 
these  despairing  brothers  of  .song,  we  turn  to  Lowell,  whose 
genius  was  nurtured  under  the  same  intellectual  con- 
ditioDs  of  the  times,  and  we  find  the  poet  of  religious 
affirmation.   One  cannot  read  thoughtfully  many  of  his 
shorter  poems,  like  "The  Search."  "Godminster  Chimes," 
"  The  Foot-Path,"  and  "  Rabbi  Jehosha,"  without  coming  into 
touch  with  a  heart  that  loves  his  fellow-men,  and  profoundly 
trusts  in  God.   But  this  poet  of  religious  faith  strikes  his 
highest  notes  in  the  most  popular  of  all  his  poems,  "Sir 
Launfal,"  and  in  the  introspective  and  deeply  spiritual  poem 
which  confessedly  ranks  the  noblest  of  all  his  productions, 
and  crowns  them  all,  as  indeed  it  is  the  top  and  crown  of  the 
whole  temple  of  American  poesy, — "  The  Cathedral."   In  this 
American    In  Memoriam,"  how  clearly  sounds  the  voice  of 
faith!  how  decisively  he  treads  upon  the  firm  ground  of 
belief  in  the  Divine  Providence  I   But  in  the  expression  he 
does  not  strive  nor  cry.   His  temperance,  as  was  said  of 
Bmerson's  reticence  on  the  high  matters  of  inner  experience, 
was  **  the  modesty  of  spiritual  manliness." 

The  self-revealing  quality  of  his  poetry  enables  us  to  see 
that  his  faith  was  strengthened  by  sorrow.  Of  the  life  of  his 
affeetions  and  friendships  but  few  have  the  right  to  speak. 
Enough  is  known  to  heighten  our  respect  for  his  memory  as 
a  man  whose  domestic  qualities  made  him  idolised  in  the 
household  as  husband,  father,  and  friend.  Bereavements  of 
the  sorest  kind  often  clouded  his  home-life.  But  the  man  of 
faith  submitted  his  heart  to  the  purifying  power  of  sorrow. 
And  some  of  the  tenderest  chords  of  pathos  that  ever  were 
touched  owed  their  inspiration  to  his  sad  personal  experiences. 
*•  The  First  Snowfall "  is  an  exquisite  poetic  remembrance 
of  his  first-born.  The  Changeling  "  cannot  be  surpassed  in 
the  unadorned  simplicity  of  its  pathetic  expression.  Nearly 
all  his  poems  and  ballads  that  deal  with  human  emotions  are 
glimpses  we  get  of  the  force  of  feeling  and  affection  that 
made  up  the  reality  of  a  strong  man's  heart. 

In  the  Contemporary  Revieio  for  October,  Dr.  Under- 
wood has  a  biographical  article  upon  Russell  Lowell.  He 
knew  Lowell  well.  Lowell  once  told  him  that  when  he 
was  at  college  he  read  all  the  books  he  came  acroto 
except  those  prescribed  for  the  course  of  his  study. 
The  article  is  too  long  to  summarise.  The  following 
passage  describes  the  poet  as  he  appeared  to  those  who 
knew  him : — 

At  his  desk  he  "  toiled  terribly";  in  serious  discourse 
he  was  as  strenuous  as  any  of  his  Puritan  ancestors;  to 
the  world  he  was  courteous  but  reserved,  with  a  due 
mingling  of  dignity ;  to  inferiors,  especially  considerate ;  to 
the  vulgar  and  presuming,  a  glacier;  to  his  family  and 
near  friends,  the  most  delightful  and  sunshiny  being  that 
ever  came  from  the  author  of  joy. 

When  he  edited  the  Atlantic  Monthly  he  had  £600  a 
year  as  salary  and  was  paid  £2  a  pa^e  for  prose  and 
£10  for  each  poem.  Lowell's  conversion  was  effected 
by  Miss  Maria  White,  a  young  woman  of  delicate  beauty 
and  noble  CSiaracter.  She  was  devoted  to  the  anti-slavery 
cause,  and  it  was  she  who  won  Lowell  from  being  a  mere 
£ay  youth  ready  to  jibe  at  abolitionists  and  other  un- 
lashionable  people,  and  made  him  a  reformer  and  a 
devotee  to  the  spiritual  life. 


A  COUPLE  OF  CHEERY  PICTURES. 

MOBB  LBISUBB,  MORE  WORK,  AND  THB  BMPrTIKO  OF  SLXTMS 

In  the  Contemporary  Remew  for  October,  Mr.  John  Rae^ 
has  an  article  on  "  The  Balance  Sheet  of  Short  Hours," 
which  should  be  reprinted  as  a  tract  and  circulated  b^ 
the  eight  hours  agitators. 

THE  SHORTER  THB  DAY  THB  MORE  THB  WORK. 

Mr.  Rae  thinks  that,  in  reviewing  successive  effort* 
which  have  been  made  to  limit  the  duration  of  the  day^a 
labom-,  he  succeeds  fairly  well  in  establishing  the  com- 
fortable paradox  that  the  shorter  the  working  day  the. 
p^ter  the  output  of  work.  That  this  is  so  is  admitted 
in  the  case  of  the  excessive  hoursof  labour  which  have  been 
worked  at  certain  times.  But  it  is  obvious  that  there  is. 
a  lumt  to  this  paradoxical  law,  otherwise  we  would  onlr 
need  to  cut  down  the  working  day  to  twenty  minutes  in 
order  to  produce  the  maximum  output.  The  question  that 
we  have  to  ask  is  whether  or  not  the  same  beneficial 
effects  would  follow  the  reduction  of  the  working  day 
from  nine  hours  to  eight  as  followed  the  reduction  of 
^e  ^urs  from  thirteen  to  ten,  and  from  ten  to  nine. 
Mr.  Rae  examines  this  question  in  the  light  of  experience- 
and  maintains  that  so  far  as  we  can  see  at  present  we  are- 
justified  m  expecting  that  the  eight  hours'  workman 
would  do  better  work  and  more  work  than  if  he  worked 
an  extra  hour  each  day. 

FOR  THE  BIOHT  HOURS  DAY. 

Here  is  Mr.  Itae*s  own  summary 

If  we  reflect,  then,  on  the  large  body  of  experience  we  now 
posses  of  an  eight-hour  day  in  actual  operafion,  on  the 
remarkable  diversity  of  the  industries  in  which  it  has  been 
introduced  with  advantage,  on  the  extent  of  the  possible 
improvements  in  the  personal  efficiency  of  labour,  on  the 
stimulus  to  improvement  communicated  by  shortening  hours 
both  to  employers  and  employed,  we  can  hardly  reject  the 
conclusion  that  the  likeUest  effect  of  an  eight-hour  day  will 
be  the  same  as  the  effect  of  a  ten-hour  day  has  already  been 
—that  the  old  rate  of  daily  production  will  be  successfully 
maintained,  and  that  the  situation,  in  consequence,  wiU  be 
in  no  other  way  changed,  whether  as  respects  wages,, 
profits,  the  unemployed,  or  foreign  competition. 

THE  EMPTYING  OF  THB  SLUMS. 

Another  cheery  optimist  article  in  the  same  Review  is 
Mr  Sidney  Low's  paper  on  "The  Riso  of  the  Suburbs.'* 
*  What  are  you  croaking  about  P"  cries  Mr.  Low  to  those 
who  have  been  ringing  their  hands  over  the  depopulation 
of  the  rural  districts  and  the  precipitation  of  the  rural 
population  into  the  maelstrom  of  the  slums.  It 
is  all  stuff  and  nonsense  he  says  with  the  air  of 
a  master  and  the  authority  of  the  Census  book.  Na 
doubt  there  is  a  jpreat  exodus  from  the  country,  but 
there  is  also  an  exodus  from  the  slums.  There  is  no  in- 
crease in  the  population  of  our  overcrowded  city  quarters 
corresponding  to  the  decrease  of  population  in  the 
country.  The  depopulation  of  the  slum,  in  fact,  is  begin- 
ning to  be  as  marked  a  feature  of  English  life  as  the^ 
depopulation  of  the  country.  Where  then  do  the  people 
go  ?  Mr.  Low  replies  triumphantly  that  they  go  to  toe 
suburbs  of  all  the  large  cities,  where  they  have  air  enough,, 
trees  enough,  and  garden  enough  to  live  a  healthy  exist- 
ence, at  the  same  time  that  they  are  near  enough  to  the 
centres  of  industry  to  taste  the  delights  of  civilisation 
and  have  the  advantages  of  a  higher-developed  social 
system.  Mr.  Low's  figures  are  interesting,  and  there  is. 
little  doubt  that  he  is  not  far  wrong  in  ttie  conclusions . 
which  he  derives  from  the  recert  Census. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  AMERICAN  WOMEN. 

The  Forum  deyotes  the  first  place  and  nearly  one-half 
of  its  September  number  to  the  discuBsion  of  *'  Present 
Ptoblems  in  Education."  The  most  interesting  of  these 
are  ex-Ptesident  Alice  Freeman  Palmer's  *'0n  the 
Higher  Education  of  Women,"  and  Miss  Charlotte  W. 
Porter's  **  On  Physical  Hindrances  to  Teaching  Girls." 
Miss  Palmer  says  that  the  West  has  gone  in  for  the  co- 
education of  men  and  women,  whereas  the  East  has 
clung  to  the  separation  of  the  sexes.  There  are  three 
systems  by  which  the  higher  education  is  gi^en  to  women 
in  the  United  States—first,  00-education ;  secondly, 
women*s  colleges ;  and  thirdly,  the  annex.  There  are  at 
the  present  moment  50,000  women  in  the  United  States 
receiving  some  kind  of  University  education.  Of  co- 
education, she  says : — 

When  once  the  chivalrous  desire  was  aroused  to  give  girls 
as  good  an  education  as  their  brothers,  western  men  carried 
oat  the  principle  unflinchingly.  From  the  kindergarten  to 
the  preparation  for  the  doctorate  of  philosophy,  educational 
opportunities  are  now  practically  alike  for  men  and  women. 
The  total  number  of  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences  empowered 
by  law  to  give  degrees,  reporting  to  Washington  in  1888,  was 
389.  Of  these,  237,  or  nearly  two-thirds,  were  co-educational. 
Among  them  are  all  the  State  universities,  and  nearly  all  the 
colleges  under  the  patronage  of  the  Protestant  sects. 

Of  the  colleges,  four—Vassar,  Wellesley,  Smith,  and 
Bryn  Mawr— are  educating  2,000  btudents,  and  have  re- 
ceived endowments  amounting  to  £2,200,000.  There  are 
207  women's  colleges,  educating  25,000  students.  The 
Harvard  annex  is  a  woman's  college  with  no  degrees,  no 
dormitories,  and  no  women  instructors  but  a  staff  oi 
teachers  made  up  from  volunteers  from  another  college. 
In  co-educational  institutions,  and  also  in  the  Harvard 
annex,  the  girl  graduate  boards  out  where  she  pleases, 
finds  her  own  washerwoman,  arranges  her  own  hours  of 
study,  exercise  and  sleep,  chooses  her  own  society,  clubs 
and  church.  The  result  of  these  diversities  is  the  most 
instructive  body  of  experiment  that  the  world  has  seen 
for  determining  the  best  ways  of  educating  woman.  The 
experiment  is  not  yet  complete,  and  the  duty  of  the 
hour  is  still  to  wait. 

Mifes  Porter's  paper  is  of  a  very  different  character. 
She  maintains  that  the  American  well-to-do  girl  is 
miserably  unhealthy.  What  she  calls  the  leisure  class 
girl  in  America  is  lacking  in  self-control.  A  hard  lesson 
lays  her  low  with  headache  or  dissolves  her  in  a  flood  of 
tears.  She  goes  into  hysterics  at  the  sight  of  a  mouse, 
and  is  always  shirking  hard  studies  on  the  ground  of 
ill-health.  This  lamentable  outcome  of  American  civili- 
sation is  largely  due,  Miss  Porter  maintains,  to  the 
idiotic  manner  in  which  young  girls  are  dressed.  If  a 
boy  were  sent  out  in  a  stiff  tight  corset  and  with  heavy 
skirts  dragging  upon  back  and  abdomen,  if  he  were 
trotted  out  on  a  raw  and  wintry  day  in  thin-soled  kid 
boots,  short-sleeved  flannels,  and  a  little  fur  cape  that 
mufiles  the  throat  and  leaves  exposed  most  of  his  arms 
and  body,  and  then  came  home  to  sit  over  a  stove  and 
feed  on  candy,  strong  coffee,  and  cake,  he  would  be  the 
same  debilitated  creature  his  sister  is.  The  girls  live  in  a 
whirl  of  excitement,  evening  parties,  etc.  Anotherfruitful 
cause  of  this  wholesale  girl  ruin  is  the  different  standard  of 
life  and  achievement  set  for  the  son  and  the  daughter.  To 
inany  parents  a  daughteris  only  a  pretty  thing  to  be  petted, 
who  can  be  allowed  to  do  as  she  pleases,  and  learn  or  not 
l«am  as  she  chooses.   The  girls'  chance  for  mental  and 


phvsical  health  is  wrecked  because  parents  and  doctor9 
mdulge  them,  pet  them,  and  shield  them  from  every 
wind  that  blows.  If  American  girls  are  to  have  a  fair 
chance  in  this  world  they  will  have  to  be  treated  much 
more  sternly  than  they  have  been  treated  heretofore. 
The  private  schools  must  help  in  this  matter ;  and  if 
they  do,  Miss  Porter  thinks  invalidism  among  school- 
girls would  rapidly  disappear. 


THE  GERMAN  SOCIALIST  PROGRAMME. 
Mb.  John  Rab,  in  the  Economic  Journal^  publishes  th& 
latest  revised  programme  of  the  German  Socialist  party. 
This  pro^mme  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  at 
Erfurt  this  month.  The  new  programme  differs  from  tho 
old  in  excluding  the  scheme  of  protective  associations  on 
.State  credit,  and  adding  womanhood  siifl&rage,  elective 
judges,  proportional  representation.  The  foUowing  are 
the  demands  of  the  German  Socialists : — 
A.  Fob  the  Whole  Community. 

1.  Univergal  equal  direct  electoral  suffrage  with  secret 
voting  for  all  free  citizens  over  twenty -one  years  of  age  with- 
out distinction  of  sex  at  all  elections.  Proportional  repre- 
sentation. Elections  to  be  held  on  Sundays  or  holidays. 
Payment  of  representatives. 

2.  Direct  participation  of  the  people  in  legislation  by  the> 
light  of  proposing  and  rejecting.  Self-government  of  the- 
people  in  the  empire,  state,  province,  and  commune. 
Annual  authorisation  of  taxes  with  right  of  refusal. 

3.  Determination  of  peace  and  war  by  the  chosen  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  Creation  of  international  court  of 
arbitzation. 

4.  Repeal  of  all  laws  restricting  or  suppressing  the  free^ 
expression  of  opinion  and  the  right  of  association  and 
meeting. 

5.  Abolition  of  all  application  of  public  money  to  ecclesias- 
tical and  religious  purposes.  The  ecclesiastical  and  religious 
conmiunities  are  to  be  considered  as  private  associations. 

6.  Secularisation  of  the  schools.  Compulsory  attendance- 
at  public  primary  schools.  Free  education  and  free  school- 
gear  in  all  public  educational  institutions. 

7.  Universal  military  service.  Militia  instead  of  standing- 
army. 

8.  Free  administration  of  justice  and  free  legal  help.  Ad- 
ministration of  justice  by  judges  elected  by  the  people. 

9.  Free  medical  attendance  and  free  medicine. 

10.  Progressive  income,  capital,  and  succession  taxes  for 
defraying  all  public  expenses  as  far  as  taxes  can  defray  them. 
Abolition  of  all  indirect  taxes,  duties,  and  other  measures  of 
economic  politics  which  subordinate  the  interests  of  the- 
general  community  to  the  interests  of  a  privileged  minority. 

BFOB  THE  WOBKING  ClASS. 

1.  National  and  international  legislation  for  the  protectioKk 
of  the  labourer  on  the  following  basis : — 

(a)  Eight  hours  the  maximum  day  of  labour. 

(h)  Prohibition  of  industrial  labour  to  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age. 

(p)  Prohibition  of  night-work,  except  in  such  branches 
of  industry  as  require  it  from  their  nature,  or  from 
technical  causes,  or  for  any  reason  of  public  welfare. 

{d)  A  continuous  period  of  repose  from  labour  of  at 
least  thirty-six  hours  in  every  week  for  every  labourer. 

(je)  Prohibition  of  the  truck  system. 

2.  Supervision  of  all  branches  of  industry,  and  reflation 
of  the  conditions  of  labour  in  town  and  country  by  an  Imperial 
Labour  Department,  provincial  labour  offices,  and  chambers  of 
labour. 

3.  Equalisation  of  agricultural  labourers  and  farm  servants 
with  industrial  labourers.  Abolition  of  the  menial  service^ 
ordinances. 

4.  Security  of  the  right  of  combination. 

6.  Insurance  of  all  working  men  by  the  State,  with 
effective  participation  of  working  men  in  the  management 
of  the  system. 
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the  reunion  of  christendom. 

A  SYilPOSIUM. 

Thb  Review  of  the  Churches^  the  first  number  of  which 
^appears  this  month,  publishes  a  symposium  on  ''The 
Ileunion  of  Christendom/'  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
Bishop  of  Ripon,  Archdeacon  Farrar,  Mr.  Hugh  Price 
Hughes,  Lord  Nelson,  and  Dr.  Parker  contribute.  Mr. 
<jlaastone*s  letter  is  brief  and  to  the  point : 

MB.  OLADSTONS. 

Though  my  hands  are  too  fall  to  allow  of  my  considering 
jrour  plan  with  a  view  to  co-operation,  I  think  that  the 
prosecution  of  discussions  and  plans  for  the  anion  of 
Christian  bodies  ncAv  fevered,  is  a  matter  to  be  regarded  with 
much  interest  and  desire,  until  and  unless  it  touches 
points  where  real  beliefs  or  great  institutions  are  to  be  com- 
promised. In  your  actual  plan,  judging  from  what  I  hear, 
there  are  two  schemes  of  union  which  seem  to  be  of  early 
promise,  that  between  the  severed  classes  of  Presbyterians, 
and  that  between  Congregationalists  and  Baptists.  Method- 
ism will  be  hard  to  bring  in,  but  the  disc^ussion  may  do  good 
in  softening  tempers,  even  where  the  subject  may  seem  to  be 
tnore  speculative  than  practicaL 

The  Bishop  of  Kipon's  article  Is  not  worthy  the  position 
of  one  whom  Dr.  Hatch  told  me  would  soon  be  recognised 
AS  the  leader  of  the  Broad  Church  party  in  England.  It 
is  too  much  like  a  goody-goody  sermon  on  the  excellent 
truism  that  the  way  of  reunion  is  less  likely  to  be  found 
in  debating  controvendai  points  than  in  seeking  for  the 
«pirit  of  Christ. 

LORD  NELSON. 

Lord  Nelson  presses  forward  the  cliums  of  the  Chiurch 
of  England,  as  the  mother  Church  of  English  Chris- 
tianity and  the  providential  agent  for  the  reunion  of 
Christendom.  His  article  is  full  of  the  spirit  of  reunion. 
He  would  give  up  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  but  he  thinks 
that 

the  principles  of  Congregationalism,  into  which  all  the 
Free  Churches  are  rapidly  drifting,  must  lead  to  endless 
divisions,  unless  a  gre^t  teaching  Church  is  behind  it,  and 
the  only  way  to  preserve  a  freedom  of  worship  and  a  free 
exercise  of  individiial  opinion  in  subservience  to  the  great 
foundation  truths,  is  the  formation  of  Brotherhoods  governed 
by  distinct  organisations,  acknowledging  one  teaching  Church 
4ind  one  common  Eacharistic  Service. 

DB.  PARKEK. 

Dr.  Parker  says  that  he  is  willing  to  leave  baptism  an 
open  question ;  on  this  basis  Oongrogationalists  and 
Baptbts  might  imite  with  each  other.  He  would  make 
•excommunication  upon  doctrinal  grounds  impossible.  As 
long  as  there  was  no  suspicion  about  a  man^s  sincerity 
:and  general  goodness  of  Ufe,  he  would  retain  him  in  the 
Church  if  he  wished  to  remain,  and  would  not  set  him- 
self to  counter- work  the  prevailing  and  uniting  sentiment 
of  the  community.  The  only  man  to  whom  he  would 
refuse  Church  fellowship  is  the  man  who  believes  in  distin- 
;gui8hing  grace ;  in  other  words,  he  would  excommunicate 
many  of  his  spiritual  ancestors  who  held  a  narrow  form  of 
Calvinism,  regarding  them  as  infidels  of  the  worst  t3rpe. 
He  fears  that  as  long  as  the  Established  Church  exista 
union  is  impossible.  He  finds  the  only  point  of  union  is 
<x>mmon  sincerity.  The  one  man  whose  influence  is  fatal 
to  union  is  the  dogmatist,  who  says  that  what  he  says  is 
right,  and  what  he  says  is  complete  and  absolutely  nnal. 
The  withdrawal  of  such  a  man  would  be  a  gain  to  any 
Christian  community. 

MR.  PRICK  HUOHRS. 

Mr.  Price  Hughes's  article  tells  us  that  he  has 
not  abandoned  the  hope  that  some  day  the  whole 
of  Christendom  may  be  united.  All  tne  Evangeli- 
•cal  Churches  might  be  reunited  even  now  without 
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having  any  great  difficulty  to  overcome.  The  di»- 
union  of  Christendom  is  the  opportunity  of  infi- 
delity, but  he  fears  that  possibly  hundreds  of  years 
must  elapse  before  anything  in  the  way  of  general  re- 
union of  Christendom  will  come  within  the  range  of 
practical  ecclesiastical  poUtics.  Nevertheless,  he  thinks 
there  is  a  great  deal  that  could  be  done  now  before  the 
twentieth  century  dawns.  There  is  no  reason  why  all  Con- 
gregational churches,  whether  Peedobaptist  or  Anabaptist, 
should  not  be  united.  There  b  no  reason  why  the  Pres- 
byterians of  Scotland  and  England  and  the  Calvinistic 
Methodists  might  not  form  practically  one  Church. 
Methodist  union,  he  thinks,  is  quite  near  at  hand.  The 
Methodist  Church  in  Canada  is  one  and  indivisible  from 
the  Atlantic  to  Hie  Pacific.  As  to  the  Episcopahans,  he 
makes  a  remarkable  statement  that  history  has  demon- 
strated episcopacy  to  be  the  best  system.  If  anjrthing 
efiective  is  to  be  done,  it  must  be  achieved  by  approach- 
ing our  fellow  Christians  in  their  corporate  capacity,  and 
making  proposals  which  are  consistent  with  their  con- 
scientious convictions  and  self-respect,  and  which  ex- 
hibit a  readiness  on  our  own  part  to  make  concessions 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  reunion  is  that  people  say 
where  the  Church  is  there  Christ  is.  If  they  would  say 
where  Christ  is  there  the  Church  is,  the  reunion  of 
Christendom  would  be  practically  achieved. 

ARCHDEACON  FARRAR. 

Archdeacon  Farrar  contributes  an  editorial  upon  the 
same  subject,  in  which  he  explains  what  the  Revietc  of  the 
Churches  hopes  to  do  towards  the  promotion  of  the  re- 
union of  Christendom.  The  ^chdeacon  teUs  his 
brethren^ 

And  this  is  certain — that  there  can  be  no  more  fatal  cause 
of  exasperation  and  permanent  disunion  than  will  arise  from 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  any  of 
its  members,  to  unoJiurch  the  Dissenters ;  to  treat  them  as 
though  they  were  mere  outsiders  in  the  common  Church  of 
Christ;  to  hand  them  over,  with  gracious  and  patronising 
arrogance,  to  uncovenanted  mercies.  The  great  majority 
of  the  Nonconformist  bodies  hold  with  us,  and 
no  less  firmly  than  we  do,  the  great  eternal  Christian 
verities.  They  belong,  no  less  than  we  do,  to  the  great 
body  of  those  to  whom  St.  Paul  sent  his  blessing — namely,  to 
all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  and  truth. 
If  then  they  shall  be  no  less  than  ourselves  honoured  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven,  it  seems  to  be 
a  small  and  unwarrantable  bigotry  to  treat  them,  or  to  speak 
of  them,  as  though  they  do  not  belong  to  the  Church  of 
Christ  on  earth.  Instead  of  adopting  or  hinting  at  such 
untenable  and  exasperating  insinuations,  can  we  not  provoke 
one  another  to  love  and  good  works  7  Can  we  not,  cheer- 
fully and  always,  put  in  the  forefront  the  eternal  truths  of 
the  Gospel  respecting  which  we  are  unanimous,  and  relegate 
to  the  background  the  question  of  organisation  and  minor 
differences  about  which  as  yet  we  are  unable  to  ag^ree  7 

An  Ameriean  View  of  the  Congrefirational  Council 

— ^The  Andover  Eemew^  in  the  course  of  a  criticism  of  the 
Council  recently  held  in  London,  says  : — 

Much  of  the  time  was  taken  up — far  too  much  for  any  soc- 
ceeding  Council — ^in  a  comparison  of  views,  and  far  too  little 
time  was  reserved  for  the  free  discussion  of  the  greater  sub- 
jects. As  a  result,  we  miss  any  enunciation  of  principles, 
corresponding,  for  example,  to  the  deliverance  of  the  Lambeth 
Conference  on  the  unity  of  the  Church.  And  we  miss  equally 
any  serious  exhortation  to  the  Churches  on  the  tremendous 
issues  involved  in  the  present  social  distress.  We  content 
ourselves— for  the  outcome  in  this  direction  is  very  assuring^ 
— with  a  large  increase  of  practical  Coogregational  fellow- 
ship, and  with  a  considerable  widening  of  opinion  and  faith 
thicughont  the  Congregational  churches. 
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SIR  EDWARD  RAINES. 

In  the  Sunday  at  Home  for  October  the  Rev.  Eustace 
Conder  has  an  interesting  and  appreciative  account  of 
the  late  Sir  Edward  Baines,  of  the  Leeds  Mercury^  the 

Sktriarch  of  Liberalism  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
e  gives  the  following  account  of  Sir  Edward  Baines' 
conversion : — 

When  already  a  veteran  Christian,  he  volunteered,  at  a 
small  gathering  of  fellow  cbarch-members,  a  deeply  interest- 
ing account  of  the  chief  religious  crisis  of  his  life.  He  could 
have  said,  with  the  great  Apostle,  that  he  had  "lived 
in  all  good  conscience  before  God"  from  his  childhood. 
But  deep  religious  convictions,  and  pntctical  interest 
in  spiritu&l  Christianity 
were  still  lacking,  when 
he  received  from  a  most 
valued  and  attached 
friend  of  his  family,  a 
Christian  lady  of  cul- 
ture, experience,  and 
acknowledged  intellec- 
tual power,  a  letter  of 
very  earnest  and  affec- 
tionate expostulation. 
The  writer  wamea  hitn 
of  the  danger  and  culpa- 
bility of  indifference 
and  indecision  regarding 
Divine  truth  and  eternal 
life,  but  in  so  kindly  and 
judicious  a  spirit  and 
manner  that  no  offence 
could  be  taken,  es- 
pecially by  so  frank  and 
truth-loving  a  mind.  It 
was  the  faithful  wound 
of  a  friend.  With  char- 
acteristic candour  and 
humility,  he  accepted 
the  remonstrance  as  it 
was  intended.  With  his 
usual  energy  and  con- 
scientiousness he  betook 
himself  to  a  searching 
study  of  his  Bible,  and 
a  course  of  reading  on 
Christian  evidences.  The 
result  was  not  merely 
clear  intellectual  cer- 
tainty of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  but  a 
hearty  personal  accept- 
ance of  the  Gospel,  and 
consecration  to  the 
Saviour  who  "  loved  us 
and  gave  Himself  for 
us." 

His  relifi:ion  was  of 
the  strictly  practical 
order,  and  he  realised 
in  a  high  degree  the 
ideal  of  the  civic  Christian 


mentioned  in  his  hearing,  he  woulcT smile  and  say,  "  Oh,  but- 
that's  a  long  time  ago."  He  seemed  not  only  to  forgive,  but 
(what  is  probably  much  harder  for  most  of  us)  to  forget. 

At  the  close  of  his  long  life,  when  he  received  a  testi' 
monial  from  his  friends  and  neighbours,  he  summed  up  the- 
the  lessoYis  of  his  life  in  the  following  notable  passage  : 

*'  And  yet  one  word  remains  misaid,  more  important  than 
any  that  has  been  spoken.  It  is  this :  that  great  as  is  the 
value  which  I  attach  to  education,  and  which  I  wish  every 
student  in  every  branch  of  learning  to  attach  to  it,  I  cannot 
for  a  moment  compare  it  to  the  value  and  happiness  of 
personal  religion.  This  testimony,  borne  as  the  experience- 
of  fo'irscore  years,  may  be  regarded  as  deserving  the  weight 

of  a  dying  deposition. 
As  such  I  bequeath  it  to 
all  the  youth  who  may 
ever  hear  my  name. 
The  Book  that  tran- 
scends all  books  is  God's- 
own  Word ;  and  the 
lesson  it  teaches  as  be- 
yond all  other  lessons, 
for  time  or  eternity,  is 
this — *Fear  God.  and' 
lore  the  Saviour.' " 


SIB  EDT7ABD  BAINES. 


Punctuality  was  pirt  of  liis  religion,  It  is  Recorded  that 
during  his  thirty  years'  superintendentsliip  of  the  Sunday 
School,  he  was  twice  (from  very  exceptional  circumstances') 
two  or  three  minutes  late.  He  carried  conscientiousness 
into  the  smallest  as  wfll  as  tlio  greatest  mattfirs. 

Two  features  of  his  character  could  not  fail  to  imoress  all 
who  conversed  much  with  him :  his  ardent  desire  to  do  good, 
and  his  beautifully  forgiving  temper.  It  has  happened  that 
persons  who  had  opposed  or  iniur^d  him  im?igined  that  he 
cherished  resentment;  vhen,  in  fact,  if  thj  matter  were 


The  Trtomph  of 
lemy 

T.  Fink,  who  is  a 
Wagnerian  enthnsiast, 

waxes  eloquent,  in  the- 
Fiynniiy  over  the  tri- 
nraph  of  Wagnerism. 
He  thinks  that  his- 
triumph  has  been< 
greater  than  even 
Wagner  could  have 
dreamed.  Who  would 
have  thought  that,  only 
eight  years  after  his^ 
death,  the  eighth  festi- 
val would  be  held  at 
Ba3rreuth  ;  that  for 
this  eighth  festival  all 
the  tickets — for  twenty 
performances — wookL 
be  sold  more  than  a 
week  before  its  bc«in- 
nisg ;  that  the  tickets 
for  **  Tristan  and 
Isolde,"  the  most  ex- 
travagantly Wagnerian 
and  diiticult  to  com- 
prehend of  all  his 
works,  would  be  taken, 
first  of  all,  six  \veek8 
before  the  oi)ening  oi 
the  festival ;  that  more 
than  a  hundred  letters 
would  be  on  file  begging  for  any  stray  Tristan  ticket  that 
might  possibly  be  returned  ;  nay,  that  the  demand  for 
tickets  for  all  the  three  dramas  given— "Parsifal," 
Tristan,"  and  "  Tann  ha  user,"  would  be  so  great  that 
many  would  be  resold  in  Bayreuth,  Dresden,  London, 
and  other  cities,  at  from  three  to  five  times  their  regular 
price  (5  dols.)  ! 

The  Imperial  Opera  at  Berlin  last  year  gave  sixty-seven 
evenings  to  W^agner  and  only  221  to  all  other  composers, 
Wagner  hus  twice  as  many  evenings  as  the  compos^ 
Verdi,  who  is  next  on  the  list.  r^r^r\\r> 
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SOME  STORIES  OF  DR.  ARNOLD. 

BY  THE  AUTBOB  OP  "  TOM  BROWN*S  SCHOOLDAYS." 

Thb  first  place  in  the  English  Illustrated  is  devoted  to 
Hugby  School,  and  the  first  paper  is  written  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Hughes,  the  author  of  **  Tom  Brown^s  School- 
days.^ The  most  interesting  part  of  his  paper  is  that  in 
^vhich  he  repUes  to  some  idiotic  person  in  the  National 
Observer  who  had  called  Dr.  Arnold  a  prig.  This  is  too 
much  for  Mr.  Hughes,  and  he  sets  to  work  to  show  how 
'.'ttle  of  a  prig  Arnold  was  by  giving  examples  of  how  he 
s  alt  with  the  problems  which  he  had  to  face  in  the  school. 
\  ^re  was  the  sporting  difficulty.  Beacles  and  guns  were 
p  down  by  a  hint  from  the  schoolhouse  head-porter 
thai  ny  house  which  harboured  either  dog  or  aun  would 
"be  immeciAifctely  ut  out  of  bounds,  a  penalty  which 
involved  almost  c  ^n  ruin  to  the  house  in  question, 
which  Uved  by  the  tustom  of  the  boys.  Horseracing 
and  steeplechasing  were  put  down  by  an  inti- 
mation that  every  boy  who  rode  or  was  present 
•at  a  race  would  he  expelled.  Yet  at  the  same  time 
he  took  the  whole  of  the  boys  to  a  steeplechase 
which  took  place  at  Dunchurch,  but  in  which,  or  course, 
the  boys  took  no  part.  The  fishing  difficulty  was  the 
hardest  to  master,  but  he  expelled  five  of  the  le«uiing  boys 
who  had  ducked  a  keeper  in  the  river,  and  so  put  down 
netting.  Fighting  in  the  school— dangerous  fighting — he 
put  a  stop  to  by  sunply  ordering  every  fight  to  be  fought 
out  in  the  dose  under  the  windows  of  his  study,  and  in 
which  the  masters  were  passing  to  and  fro  at  all  times. 
Mr.  Hughes  concludes  his  paper  as  follows : — 

Did  space  permit  I  could  give  other  examples  of  Arnold's 
method,  both  in  school  and  oat,  in  work-time  and  in  play- 
time. High-handed  it  was,  no  doubt,  and  high-handed  in  a 
"way  which  angered  many  influential  people.  *'  The  first, 
second,  and  third  duty  of  the  master  of  a  great  public  school 
is  to  get  rid  of  unpromising  boys,'*  he  wrote  in  his  first  year, 
-and  acted  so  throughout.  Now  in  my  day  three-fourths  of 
us,  including  myself,  were  unpromising  boys,  but  at  the 
•same  time  strongly  attached  to  the  school  and  dreaded 
having  to  leave.  What  was  the  result  1  We  knew  that 
however  disagreeable,  and,  as  we  held,  useless,  Greek  and 
Latin  might  be,  if  we  wanted  to  stop  at  Rugby  we  had  to 
•observe  and  obey  rules  loyally  and  promptly  in  playtime, 
iand  in  school  hours  to  get  a  remove  a  year,  which  could  not 
be  done  without  a  certain  proficiency  in  these  dead  (we 
wished  they  had  been  buried)  languages.  So  we  got  it ; 
stayed  on  till  we  were  high  enough  in  the  school  and  old 
•enough  to  appreciate  the  invaluable  lesson  of  strong,  fearless, 
and  just  rule  ;  and  at  the  end  of  half  a  century  are,  I  believe, 
thankful  that  we  learnt  it  so  easily — at  any  rate,  I  can  speak 
tor  myself. 

"  I  should  like  to  try  whether  my  notions  of  Christian  edu- 
cation are  practicable,"  he  wrote  a  year  before  he  got  the 
x  hance  of  trying  them.  He  got  it  before  he  was  thirty,  and 
The  experiment  lasted  for  fourteen  years.  Before  it  had 
lasted  one  year  he  admitted  "  that  a  low  standard  of  morals 
must  be  tolerated  amongst  them,  as  it  was  on  a  larger  scale 
in  the  boyhood  of  the  human  race.  I  hope  to  make  Christian 
men ;  Cliristian  boys  I  can  scarcely  hope  to  make."  Often 
and  often  be  was  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  English 
public  school  system— severing  home  ties  and  home  influence 
so  early,  and  leaving  boys  such  a  free  h.and  to  make  their 
own  laws  and  govern  their  own  lives — could  stand  the  test  of 
time,  and  prove  itself  the  best  for  the  training  of  English- 
men. Since  his  day  I  suppose  that  most  of  us  who  have 
watched  the  astonishing  development  of  that  system,  and  its 
bearing  on  the  nation's  life,  must  have  been  haunted  by  the 
same  doubts.  But  I  cannot  but  believe  that,  without  shutting 
our  eyes  to  its  obvious  dangers  and  shortcomings,  we  have  on 
the  whole  come  to  Arnold's  own  conclusion,  that  "  the  cha- 
racter is  braced  amongst  such  scenes  to  a  greater  beauty  and 
firmess  than  it  can  ever  attain  without  enduring  and 
witnessing  them." 


COUNT  MOLTKE. 

BY  LORD  WOLSELRY. 

Lord  Wolsbley  concludes  his  interesting  essay  upon 
Count  Von  Moltke  in  the  United  Service  Magazine  for 
October.    He  says ; — 

Von  Holtke's  grave  face  was  a  curious  study.  There  was 
not  a  hair  upon  it,  and  its  wrinkles  seemed,  indeed,  too  deep 
and  close  together  to  admit  of  beard  or  whisker  growing 
there.  A  self-contained  man,  with  a  heart  full  of  sentiment 
and  of  chivalry  I  Deeply  imbued  with  religious  feeling  and 
a  childlike  faith  in  his  Maker,  he  believed  that  God  daly 
interposed  in  the  affairs  of  those  who  prayed  for  help.  Neat 
in  his  dress,  and  proud  of  the  uniform  he  was  privileged  to 
wear,  he  yet  hated  the  feathers  and  even  the  small  amoont 
of  gaudy  glitter  which  relieves  the  plainness  of  the  simple 
and  inexpensive  Prussian  full  dress.  He  is  said  never  to 
have  made  a  personal  enemy.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  indeed 
most  extraordinary,  considering  the  number  of  fools  and 
small-minded  men  in  and  out  of  office  whom  a  general  in  his 
position  has  to  deal  with. 

In  this  respect  I  believe  Moltke  s  character  to  be  unique. 
How  would  Wellington  have  liked  the  Prince  Regent  to  have 
commanded  at  Waterloo,  whilst  he  hid  himself  in  the  back- 
ground, and  played  the  role  of  Moltke  at  Sedan?  How 
would  even  our  great  national  hero  Nelson  have  relished  the 
presence  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  as  Lord  High  Admiral  at 
either  the  Nile  or  Trafalgar  ? 

Those  who  know  poor,  weak,  jealous  humanity  most,  will 
best  realise  the  dangers  inherent  in  this  Prussian  system  of 
command.  But,  above  all  thinsrs,  they  will  not  fail  to  admire 
the  unselfish  loyalty  with  which  Moltke  served  his  king, 
and  the  disinterested  patriotism  with  which  he  served 
his  country.  It  would  be  difficult  to  fin4  in  history 
a  more  remarkable  example  of  those  noble  qualities 
— qualities  which  go  far  to  redeem  humanity  from 
contempt — than  Moltke  displayed  when,  in  deference  to  the 
military  constitution  of  Prussia,  he  cheerfully  accepted  the 
second  position  in  that  great  and  splendid  army  which  won 
for  all  Germans  the  unification  of  their  Fatherland.  Abroad 
he  was  known  as  the  greatest  strategist,  the  ablest  soldier  of 
his  epoch.  At  home,  revered  wherever  the  German  tongue  is 
spoken,  he  is  still  known  as  the  crreat  Chief  of  the  Staff  to 
the  Prussian  monarch.  Had  he  served  any  other  nation,  his 
epitaph  would  have  described  him  as  the  conqueror  of  Den- 
mark, of  Austria,  and  of  France.  But  in  his  own  country  he 
will  be  simply  remembered  for  ever,  and  he  was  content  to 
be  so  remembered,  with  deep  feelings  of  pride  and  affection, 
as  the  loyal  patriot,  the  great  soldier,  and  the  faithful 
servant  of  his  King.  What  fame  could  the  good  man  wish 
for  more  ? 

Speaking  of  the  lessons  which  Moltke*s  career  teaches 
to  the  generals  of  our  present  time.  Lord  Wolseley 
says: — 

To  excel,  the  general  must  be  ahead  of  his  adversary  in 
tactical  knowledge,  and  in  the  application  of  modern  inven- 
tions to  tactics ;  and  those  he  commands,  the  rank  and  file, 
as  well  as  the  officers,  must  be  well  trained  in  the  new  sys- 
tem of  tactics  he  has  thus  elaborated  to  meet  this  new  con- 
dition of  things.  He  must  train  his  army,  and  prepare  it 
tactically  for  a  warfare  to  be  waged  with  high  explosives  and 
magazine  arms,  and  in  which  balloons,  the  electric  light,  and 
cycles  are  made  use  of.  Masses  of  cavalry,  supported  by 
large  bodies  of  mounted  infantry,  will  be  in  action,  and 
heavily  engaged  for  days,  perhaps  for  a  week  or  fortnight, 
before  the  main  body  of  the  army  can  reach  the  front.  Of 
the  two  contending  forces,  that  which  has  been  best  prac- 
tised at  such  work  and  in  night  manoeuvres,  all  other  things 
beirg  equal,  will  most  sorely  win^^^  j 
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THE  WARFARE  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

THE  FLYING  SHIP. 

Mr.  Maxim,  who  invented  the  gun  which  be&rs  his 
name,  is  now  hiard  at  work  making  an  aerial  ship.  He  has 
not  got  far  enough  with  it  to  be  sure  of  success,  but  he 
has  got  sufficiently  far  to  believe  that  we  are  certain  to. 
have  a  flying  machine  before  the  end  of  the  century. 
Here  is  his  prophecy,  in  the  Century,  of  what  will 
then  happen  : — 

Many  ask  what  use  it  will  be  put  to  in  case  it  does  succeed. 
To  this  I  would  reply,  Certainly  not  for  carrying  freight,  and 
not,  for  a  considerable  time  at  least,  for  carrying  passengers. 
When  the  first  flying-machine  succeeds,  its  first  great  use 
will  be  for  military  purposes.  It  will  at  once  become  an 
engine  of  war,  not  only  to  reconnoitre  the.enemy's  positions, 
as  has  been  attempted  with  the  so-called  dirigible  balloons, 
but  also  for  carrying  and  dropping  into  the  enemy's  lines  and 
country  large  bombs  charged  with  high  Explosives.  It  does 
not  require  a  prophet  to  foresee  that  successful  machines  of 
this  character  would  at  once  make  it  possible  for  a  nation 
possessing  them  to  paralyse  completely  an  enemy  by  destroying 
an  a  few  hours  the  important  bridges,  armouries,  arsenals,  gas 
and  water  works,  railway  stations,  public  buildings,  etc.,  and 
that  all  the  modem  means  of  defence  both  by  land  and  sea, 
which  have  cost  untold  millions,  would  at  once  be  rendered 
worthless. 

The  machine  is  driven  by  a  'sorew,  worked  by  steam 
which  is  generated  by  40,000  gas  jets,  gas  being  made  by 
a  simple  process  from  petroleum.  The  greater  part  of 
the  machine  is  constructed  of  small  bteel  tubes.  The 
weight  is,  including  water,  fuel,  and  three  men,  not  far 
short  of  2^  tons.  The  steam  pressure  will  be  maintained 
at  200  lb.  on  the  square  inch,  in  which  he  is  able  to 
generate  one  horse  power  for  every  hundred  pounds 
dead  weight.  He  thinks  he  has  found  a  motor  which 
has  sufficient  energy  in  proportion  to  its  weight 
to  keep  the  thing  going.  Thus  the  motor  has  been 
found,  its  power  has  been  tested,  and  its  weight  is  known. 
His  paper  in  the  October  Century  is  too  technical  for  the 
ordinary  man.  His  diagrams  are  almost  as  mysterious 
as  his  letterpress.  The  weight  of  the  machine  is  carried 
fey  a  large  plane  driven  at  high  velocity.  It  looks  some- 
what like  a  gigantic  shutter,  beneath  which  the  screw 
propeller  is  Sued.  It  is  a  rather  unpleasant  prospect 
that  of  a  two  and  a  half  ton  flying  machine  coming 
•down  with  a  run  on  our  heads !  But  we  suppose  the  risk 
will  not  be  very  great ;  we  should  at  least  have  time 
enough  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

A  NEW  SUBMAEINB  BOAT. 

La  Manm  Frangaise  contains  a  description  of  the 
new  Portuguese  submarine  boat  designed  by  Don  Fontes 
Pereira  de  MeUo,  which  possesses  features  not  to  be 
found  in  the  boats  hitherto  constructed.  The  boat  has  a 
length  of  72  feet,  a  diameter  of  11  ft.  2  in.,  and  a  dis- 
placement when  submerged  of  100  tons.  Power  is 
furnished  by  a  motor  working  from  accumulators,  which 
drive  a  pair  of  screws  and  give  a  speed  of  six  knots,  main- 
tainable for  fourteen  hours.  The  boat  is  submerged  by 
introducing  water  ballast  into  reservoirs,  and  by  hori- 
zontal propellers,  its  perfect  stability  under  all  conditions 
being  ensured  by  a  special  arrangement.  When  sub- 
merged direct  communication  is  kept  up  with  the  outer 
air  by  means  of  a  long  hose,  which  admits  40  cubic 
metres  of  air  per  hour,  and  allows  of  the  free  respiration 
f  natural  air.  The  dome  is  furnished  with  an  optical 
tube  16J  feet  long,  and  slightly  over  four  inches  in 
diameter,  within  which  a  set  of  mirrors  reflect  the  image 
of  the  object  to  be  observed  and  magnify  it  before 
it  meets  the  eye  of  the  observer.  This  apparatus  is  so 
^ranged  that  it  allows  of  measurements  being  taken 


within  certain  limits  with  sufficient  accuracy.  The 
armament  consists  of  four  large  electric  controllable 
Nordenfelt  torpedoes,  capable  of  holding  a  charge  of  from 
260  to  530  pounds  and  having  a  radius  of  action  of 
some  4,000  yards.  The  boat  is  intended  exclusively 
for  coast  defence  and  to  be  anchored  under  water  where, 
with  its  observation  tube,  it  would  have  an  ofiienBive 
radius  of  action  extending  over  4,000  yards  in  every 
direction.  The  special  advantages  claimed  for  the 
new  boat  over  all  others  are  it3  absolute  stability,  even 
when  submerged  in  a  strong  current ;  free  respiraticm^ 
without  the  necessity  for  reservoirs  of  compressed  ili^'> 
and  consequent  ability  to  remain  tmder  water  for  leng'  ^ 
ened  periods;  and  finally,  the  special  optical  apparatus  w*  ^oh 
permits  of  a  good  lookout  being  kept  ;  hen  tl^e  -b^^^  is 
imder  water,  and  of  distances  being  a|^.j..:at^]f  measured. 


THE  SPANISH  STORY  OF  THE  ARMADA. 

Mr.  Froudb  continues,  in  Longman's  Magazine  for 
October,  the  story  told  by  the  Spaniards  of  the  mis- 
fortunes that  befell  the  Armada.  Ileading  Mr.  Fronde's 
accoimt,  it  would  seem  that  the  Spaniards  attach  much 
less  importance  to  the  fire-ships  at  Calais  than  we  have 
done.  The  Spanish  fleet  was  overwhelmed  with  disaster — 
first,  because  its  commander-in-chief  was  utterly  incom- 
petent, and,  secondly,  because  it  had  not  powder  enough  to, 
carry  on  the  batfle.  Only  forty  ships  were  engaged  on  the 
part  of  Spain  when  she  staked  her  supremacy  of  the  sea  and 
lost  it  for  ever.  The  battle  was  one  of  the  most  fierce 
that  had  ever  been  fought  at  sea.  Not  a  ship  struck  her 
colours ;  they  stuck  to  their  guns  until  the  powder  had  all 
gone,  and  in  many  of  the  ships  not  a  round  was  left. 
Unfortunately  for  us,  we  also  had  exhausted  our  ammuni- 
tion, and  although  half  thd  Spanish  sailors  and  half  their 
artillerymen  were  wounded,  we  could  not.  venture 
to  attack  them.  Another  thing  that  Mr.  Fronde 
brings  out  very  clearly  is  that  our  superiority  was  chiefly 
due  to  the  possession  of  more  powerful  artillery  mounted 
on  ships  of  lower  freeboard  than  that  of  the  great  Spanish 
galleons.  They  were  easier  to  handle,  they  easily  kept  to 
the  windward  of  their  enemies,  and  while  out  of  the 
range  of  the  Spanish  guns  they  were  still  able  to  keep  up 
a  deadly  fire  upon  their  adversaries.  The  Spaniards  seem 
to  have  f  ou^t  with  splendid  bravery ;  there  was  no 
flinching,  though  the  blood  was  seen  streaming  out  of  the 
scuppers. 

The  Spaniards*  courage  was  useless  to  them.  Their  ships  could 
not  turn  or  sail,  their  guns  were  crushed  by  the  superior  strength 
of  the  English  artillery ;  they  were  outmatched  in  practical 
skill,  and,  close  as  the  ships  were  to  one  another,  they  could 
not  once  succeed  in  fixinp:  a  grappling-iron  in  an  English 
rigging.  Thus,  while  their  own  losses  were  terrible,  they 
could  inflict  but  little  in  return. 

Tlie  slaughter  on  board  their  ships  was  appalling,  owing  to 
the  crowd  of  soldiers  on  board.  The  soldiers,  finding  that 
they  outnumbered  the  seamen,  seized  the  control,  chose 
their  own  course,  and  forced  the  pilots  to  steer  as  they 
wished.  The  water  casks  which  stood  on  deck  had  been 
shot  through  in  the  action,  and  there  was  not  enough 
drinking  water  for  the  crews.  The  continual  fighting 
wore  them  out.  On  the  Sunday  they  had  been  mnner- 
less  and  supperless,  on  Monday  they  had  been 
fighting,  and  all  Monday  night  plugging  shot 
holes.  On  Tuesday,  if  the  wind  had  not  shifted, 
they  would  all  have  been  driven  upon  the 
banks.  A  Spaniard  on  board  the  flagship  of  the  Armada 
declares  that  every  one  was  in  despair,  and  if  the  enemy- 
had  borne  down  and  attacked  them  they  must  have  given 
in,  for  they  were  without  power  to  defend  themselves. 
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how  I  WOULD  FEDERATE  THE  EMPIRE. 

BY  SIB  CHA&LKS  TUPPB&. 

Sir  Chablbs  Tuppbb,  the  High  CommiBsioner  <^ 
Canada,  is  not  deficient  in  boldness.  He  was  away  from 
the  country  when  Lord  Salisbury  challenged  the  Imperial 
Federation  League  to  explain  how  they  would  federate 
the  Empire.  On  his  return,  finding  the  challenge  still 
unanswered,  Sir  Charles  Tupper  has  picked  it  up,  and  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century  for  October  he  tells  us  his  little 
scheme.   It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  simplicity  itself. 

I. — THB  COLONISTS  IN  BVBBT  CABINBT. 

It  consists  of  two  articles,  and  two  articles  only.  The 
first  is  that  every  Imperial  Cabinet  should  contain  as 
Cabinet  Biinisters  three  colonials,  representing  Australia, 
Africa,  and  Canada.  This  is  what  he  says  in  defence  of 
this  sdheme : — 

I  would  suggest  that  the  representatives  of  those  three 
great  British  commaDities  here  in  London  should  be  leading 
members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  day  of  the  country  they  repre- 
sent, going  out  of  office  when  their  Grovemment  is  changed. 
In  that  way  they  would  always  represent  the  country,  and 
necessarily  the  views  of  the  party  in  power  in  Canada,  in 
Australasia,  and  in  South  Africa.  That  would  involve 
no  constitutional  change;  it  would  simply  require  that 
whoever  represented  those  dominions  in  London  should 
have  a  seat  in  their  own  Parliament,  and  be  a 
member  of  the  Administration.  It  requires  no  material 
alteration  in  the  constitution  of  this  country,  and  it  would 
be  found  entirely  practicable  to  provide  that  when  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet  of  Australasia,  of  South  Africa,  or  of  Canada 
represented  it  in  London,  he  should  em  officio  be  sworn  m 
member  of  the  Privy  Council  in  England,  and  practically 
become  a  Cabinet  Minister  here,  or  at  any  rate  should  be  in 
a  position  to  be  called  upon  to  meet  the  Cabinet  on  every 
question  of  foreign  policy. 

UB.  BHODES,  SIB  C.  TUPPBB,  AND  AN  AUSTBALIAN. 

That  is  his  first  idea.  In  support  of  this  a  great  deal 
might  be  said.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  internal  neces- 
sities of  the  Liberal  party,  as  I  had  occasion  to  point 
out  some  three  years  ago,  in  an  article  in  the  Universal 
HevieWf  call  more  ur^ntly  for  the  reinforcement  of  the 
Cabinet  by  the  colonists  than  any  argument  as  to  the 
need  of  Imperial  federation.  If  Mr.  Gladstone,^  when  ho 
constitutes  nis  next  Cabinet,  does  not  include  in  it  Sir 
Charles  Tupper,  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  the  best  Australian 
he  can  lay  his  hands  on,  he  will  throw  away  a  great 
chance  and  deprive  himself  of  the  enormous  advantage 
in  dealing  with  Home  Rule  of  the  help  of  advisers  who 
have  grown  up  in  conaideriug  the  problems  involved  in 
any  Home  Rule  Bill. 

II.— A  WVB  SHILLXNGS  DT7TY  ON  COBN. 

The  second  proposal  which  Sir  Charles  makes  is  that  of 
a  five-shilling  com  duty  on  all  bread  stuffs  imported  into 
the  British  Empire  from  outside.  He  thinks  that  that 
will  be  sudfficient,  and  as  experience  has  proved  that  it 
takes  a  rise  of  ten  shillings  a  quarter  to  add  a  lialh>enny 
to  a  four-pound  loaf,  he  thinks  the  change  might  be 
carried  out  with  very  little  opposition. 

Ne  CONTBIBUTION  TO  THB  NAVT. 

Sir  Charles  puts  his  foot  down  definitely  upon  any 
proposal  for  direct  oontribution  from  the  colonies  to  the 
Army  and  Navy.    He  says : — 

Instead  of  adding  to  its  defenoe,  the  strength  of  a  colony 
would  be  impaired  oy  taking  away  the  means  which  it 
requires  for  its  development  and  for  increasing  its  defensive 
power,  if  it  were  asked  for  a  contribution  to  the  army  and 
navy.  Any  such  contribution  would  be  utterly  insignificant 
iu  its  value  compared  with  what  is  now  being  accomplished. 

This  may  be,  but  Sir  Charles  Tupper  will  probably  find 
-out  that  before  he  coes  very  far  in  nis  proposal  for  esta- 
blishing a  differential  duty,  that  the  only  method  by 


ivfaich  he  could  obtain  the  acceptance  of  such  a  proposal 
is  by  making  the  new  tax  a  Navv  toll,  and  levying  it  im* 
partially,  in  the  colonies  and  at  nome  on  all  eoods  enter< 
ing  the  empire  from  countries  which  did  not  directly  con- 
tribute to  the  Imperial  navy.  We  welcome,  however, 
Sir  Charles  Tupi>er'8  proposal  as  a  serious  attempt  to«-> 
wards  some  practical  worlong  scheme. 


RESTORING  ITS  SOUL  TO  AN  IDIOT. 

A  BBMABKABLB  SUBOICAL  OPBBATION. 

Miss  Hblbn  H.  Gabdinbb,  in  Harper*s  for  October^ 
describes  a  surgical  operation  which  she  says  is  the  firot 
of  its  kind,  and  the  result  was  so  great  and  far-reaching  iu 
ks  suggestion  that  she  describes  it  exactly  as  it  happened^ 

The  patient  was  a  child  about  one  year  old.  Of  good 
parentage  and  of  healthy  bodily  growth  aside  from  the  fact  ^ 
that  its  skull  was  that  of  a  new-born  child,  and  it  had 
hardened  and  solidified  into  that  shape  and  size.  The  "  soft, 
spot "  was  not  there,  and  the  sutures  or  seams  of  the  skull  had 
grown  fast  and  solid;  so  that  the  brain  within  was  cramped, 
and  eompressed  by  its  unyielding  bony  covering. 

The  body  could  grow— did  grow— but  the  poor  little  com- 
pressed brain,  the  director  of  the  intelligent  and  voluntary- 
actions  of  the  body,  was  kept  at  its  first  estate.  Even  worser 
thui  this,  its  stsnggte  with  its  bony  cage  made  a  pressure 
"^ich  caused  distortion  and  aimless  or  unmeaning  movements 
The  arm  and  leg  turned  in,  in  that  helpless,  pathetic  way  that^ 
tells  of  imbecility.  In  short,  the  baby  was  a  physically 
healthy  ^mbecUe— the  most  pathetic  object  on  this  sad  earths 

After  explaining  to  the  parents  that  not  to  try  it  meanv 
hopeless  idiocy,  and  that  the  trial  might  mean  death,  the-) 
surgeon  began  the  work. 

The  child's  skull  was  laid  bare  in  front.  Two  tracks  were^: 
cut  from  a  little  above  the  base  (or  top)  of  the  nose  up  and. 
over  to  the  back  of  the  head.  One  of  these  tracks  was  cur 
on  each  side,  the  surgeon  explained,  because  it  would  give- 
equal  expansion  to  the  two  sides  of  the  brain,  and  because  it 
would  cause  death  to  cut  through  the  middle  of  the  top  ol 
the  head,  where  lies  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus."  B& 
left,  therefore,  the  solid  track  of  bone  through  the  middle^ 
and  cut  two  grooves  or  tracks  of  bone,  one  on  either  side, 
where  nature  (when  she  does  not  make  a  mistake)  leaves  sof 
or  yielding  edges,  by  means  of  which  the  normal  skull  ex- 
pands to  fit  the  needs  of  the  brain  within. 

The  trench  made  displaced  or  cut  away  one-quarter  of  anr 
inch  of  solid  bone  all  f.'ie  way  from  near  the  base  of  the  nose 
bo  the  back  part  of  the  head.  In  the  middle  of  the  top  of  the- 
head  on  each  side  a  cross-wise  cut  was  made,  and  one  inch 
of  bone  divided.  Another  cut  was  made  on  either  side,, 
slantinff  towards  the  ears.  This  was  one  and  a  half  incli. 
long.  The  surgeon  then  tenderly  inserted  his  forefingers » 
prised  the  internal  mass  loose  from  the  bones  where  it 
adhered,  and  pushed  the  bones  wider  apart.  This  process 
widened  the  trenches  to  one  inch. 

The  wound  was  now  dressed  with  the  wonderfully 
effective  new  aseptics,  and  the  flesh  and  skin  closed  over.. 
The  operation  had  taken  an  hour  and  a  half.  There  was- 
little  bleeding.  The  baby  was,  of  course,  unconscious  durin>^ 
the  entire  time.  Oh,  the  blessings  of  anaesthetics  I  An*  I 
now  comes  the  wonderful  result  of  this  bold  and  radical  but 
tender  and  humane  operation. 

The  baby  rallied  well.   In  three  days  it  showed  improved 
intelligence.   In  eight  days  this  improvement  was  marked.. 
From  a  creature  that  sat  listless,  deformed,  and  unmindfully 
of  all  ab(\pt  it,  it  began  to    take  notice,"  like  other  children. 
From  an  **  it "  it  had  beea  transformed  into  an   he."   It  had^ 
been  given  personality.   It  ate  and  slept  fairly  well. 

On  the  tenth  day  the  wound  was  exposed  and  dressed.  It 
had  healed,  or  '*  united  by  first  intention." 

One  month  after  the  operation  the  feet  and  hands  had. 
str^ghtened  out,  and  lost  their  jerky,  aimless  movements. 
The  child  is  now  a  child.    It  acts  and  thinks  like  other- 
children,  laughs  and  coos  and  makes  glad  the  hearts  &f  thoso 
who  love  it. 
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WHAT  WOMEN  ARE  DOING  IN  AMERICA 

▲  STJRVBY  BY  MBS.  LIYSBMOBE. 

Mrs.  Liyermore,  in  the  North  American  for  Septem- 
kber,  ¥nrite8  on  what  she  calls  "  Co-operative  Womanhood 
ill  the  State."  Her  article  in  a  brief  compass  gives  a  very 
{Striking  picture  of  the  woman's  movement  in  America. 

GBTTINO  ▲  LIFT  ON  THB  POWDER  CART. 

It  began  with  the  war,  when  200,000  women  banded 
themselves  together  in  ten  or  twelve  thousand  aid  societies 
rto  raise  funds  and  supply  the  needs  of  their  brothers  in 
•camp  and  at  the  front.  They  helped  to  raise  five  million 
sterling,  and  in  doing  this  they  did  two  other  things :  first, 
-they  discovered  their  own  capacity  and  faculty  for  co-oper- 
ation ;  and,  secondly,  they  impressed  the  male  world  with 
the  idea  that  women,  were  quite  as  capable  as  men. 

This  was  the  first  example  of  co-operative  womanhood 
serving  the  State  the  world  had  ever  witnessed,  and  as  an 
•education  it  was  of  incalculable  value  to  women  and  to  the 
nation. 

Not  only  did  these  women  broaden  in  their  views ;  they 
^ew  practical  and  executive  in  wortc.  They  learned  how 
to  co-operate  intelligently  with  men ;  became  expert  in  con- 
ducting public  business,  in  calling  and  presiding  over  public 
meetings,  even  when  men  made  a  large  part  of  the  audience ; 
learned  how  to  drait  constitutions  and  by-laws,  to  act  as 
^secretaries  and  committees ;  how  to  keep  accents  with  pre- 
•^cision  and  system ;  how  to  answer,  indorse,  and  file  letters  ; 
how  to  sort  their  stores  and  keep  an  accurate  account  of 
stock ;  they  attended  meetings  with  regularity  and  prompt- 
ness, and  became  punctilious  in  observance  of  official 
•etiquette;  in  short,  they  developed  rapidly  a  remarkable 
Aptitude  for  business,  on  which  men  looked  and  wondered. 
•**  Where  were  these  superior  women  before  the  war?"  was 
^equently  asked. 

The  first  result  of  this  object  lesson  was  the  establish- 
□nent  of  a  Woman's  Missionary  Board,  which  made  the 
'vrork  among  heathen  women  a  speciality. 

some  women's  associations. 

After  the  Women's  Missionary  Board  came  the 
"Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  which  has  200,000 
^ult  members,  and  is  gaining  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent, 
.a  year ;  with  the  younger  women  included  its  membership 
amounts  to  350,000.  The  Women  s  Temperance  Publish- 
ing Association  publishes  three  weeklies,  of  which  oae 
has  a  circulation  of  90,000  and  last  year  sent  out 
195,000,000  pages  of  literature.  It  pays  six  per  cent. 
The  Women's  Building  Association  is  erecting  a 
thirteen-storied  building  in  Chicago,  which  is  to 
cost  £250,000,  and  yield  an  annual  rental  of  £15,000. 
Illinois  Woman's  Alliance  is  composed  of  women  sent  as 
delegates  from  other  organisations  male  and  female. 
Their  motto  is  "Loyalty  to  Women  and  Justice  to 
Ohildren."  They  have  succeeded  in  securing  the 
appointment  of  five  sanitary  policewomen  to  inspect 
anops  where  women  and  children  are  employed.  It  has 
secured  the  appointment  of  a  second  woman  on  the 
School  Board  and  thirteen  women  as  truant  officers  ouli 
of  a  total  of  twenty-five.  It  has  also  carried  a  law 
forbidding  the  employment  of  children  over  eight  homrs  a 
<3ay,  and  f orbiddmg  tJie  sale  of  cigarettes  to  lads  under 
sixteen.  The  women  of  Massachusetts  have  insisted 
opon  the  appointment  of  police  matrons  at  all 
police  stations,  and  have  also  pressed  for  women  factory 
luispectors.  The  women  of  Boston  voted  19,000  strong 
At  a  recent  election  of  a  Boston  school  committee,  in  order 
to  expel  Catholic  text  books  from  the  common  schools. 
In  New  York  the  Women's  Health  Protection  Associa- 
tion has  done  invaluable  work  for  sanitary  matters. 


THE  LBOAL  STATUS  OF  WOMEN. 

Of  the  sujQfrage  Mrs.  livermore  says : — 

Twenty-three  States  have  conceded  the  princif^  of  woman 
suffrage  by  making  women  voters  in  school  elections.  Three 
States  have  given  women  the  right  to  vote  on  liquor  licences. 
Kansas  has  given  women  suffrage  in  municipal  elections. 
And  Wyoming,  after  twenty-one  years'  experience  as  a 
woman-suffrage  territory,  has  given  women  full  suffrage  and 
political  equity  through  its  State  constitution.  Under 
cover  of  the  fire  which  has  been  kept  up  for  nearly  fifty 
years  for  women's  enfranchisement,  the  whole  social  system 
has  been  changed.  The  legal  status  of  wives,  mothers,  and 
widows  has  been  greatly  modified ;  education,  self-support, 
and  opportunity  have  been  accorded  to  women  ;  a  larger  con- 
ception of  womanhood  prevails,  and  the  days  of  women's 
subjection  "  are  nearly  ended.  The  agitation  of  the  woman- 
su&age  question  for  half  a  centuiy  has  made  possible  the 
large  work  of  women  to-day,  in  education,  philanthropy, 
reform,  and  co-operative  work. 

A  FEMILS  IMPBBIUM  IN  IMPERIO. 

Women  are,  however,  still  thirsting  for  fresh  worlds  to 
eonquer  ;  the  latest  development  of  their  ambition  is  the 
proposed  national  organisation  of  women. 

Some  six  years  since  a  Woman's  National  Council  was 
^ganised  in  America,  which  meets  once  in  three  years  in 
Washington,  D.C.  It  is  composed  of  delegates  sent  from 
natienal  organisations  of  women  only,  and  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  council,  in  February,  between  fifty  and  sixty  of 
l^ese  were  represented.  Reports  were  made  of  the  work  and 
g^n  of  women  during  the  past  three  years,  plans  were  out- 
lined for  the  future,  and  the  needs,  aims,  and  ideals  of  women 
came  under  general  discussion.  The  audiences  were  very 
large,  composed  mostly  of  women,  serious,  attentive,  punc- 
tual, and  enthusiastic.  So  manifest  is  the  tendency  of 
women  at  the  present  time  to  draw  more  closely  together, 
to  keep  touch  with  each  other  in  thought  and  purpose,  to 
unite  in  an  organisation  superior  to  any  existing  society," 
that  the  retiring  president  presented  a  plan  of  federation 
that  would  accomplish  this. 

If  accepted,  there  would  be  organised  '*  within  the  national 
government,  as  carried  on  by  men.  a  republic  of  women,  duly 
organised  and  officered,  in  no  wise  antagonistic  to  men,  but 
conducted  as  much  in  their  interest  as  in  that  of  women.  It 
would  promote  mutual  fellowship  among  women,  and  estab- 
lish solidarity  of  sentiment  and  purpose  throughout  the  nation 
of  women  workers.  It  would  put  a  premium  on  organised  as 
against  isolated  efforts  for  human  betterment.  It  would 
train  women  for  the  next  great  step  in  the  evolution  of 
humanity,  when  women  shall  sit*side  by  side  in  govemmeat« 
and  the  nations  shall  learn  war  bo  more." 

All  this  is  very  admirable  from  one  point  of  view, 
but  I  must  confess  that  I  look  with  gravest  misgivings 
upon  all  attempts  to  organise  men  or  women  separately. 
It  may  be  that  the  monopolising  and  exclusive  spirit 
of  men  in  the  past  explains,  and  even  justifies,  the  con- 
duct of  women  in  forming  organisations  as  exclusively 
limited  to  their  own  sex,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
is  but  a  passing  phase  which  will  be  soon  forgotten 
when  the  evil  against  which  it  is  a  protest  will  have 
disappeared  from  the  world. 


In  Macmillan's  Magazine  for  October,  Mr.  Hartley,  in 
an  article  entitled  "  Among  the  Lonely  Hills^"  protests 
against  Mr.  Brace's  Bill  granting  the  general  pubhc  access 
to  the  mountains. 

The  Astr0loger'8  Magazine  announces  that  for  the  sub- 
scription of  4s.  6d.  annually,  any  subscriber  can  have 
their  horoscope  cast,  or,  if  they  prefer,  they  can  have  direc- 
tions calculated  for  the  current  year,  showing  the  fortu- 
nate and  unfortunate  periods,  and  useful  advice  thereon* 
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DO  INEBRIATE  ASYLUMS  CURE  INEBRIATES? 

TUB  RESULT  OF  AMERICAN  EXPERIENCE. 

Dr.  Crothbrs^  of  Hartford,  ConDecticut,  who  devotes 
his  life  to  the  study  and  treatment  of  inebriates,  writes 
the  only  interesting  paper  that  is  published  in  the  sym- 
posium in  the  North  American  Review  for  September, 
upon  the  question  "  Is  Drunkenness  Curable  ?  "  Dr. 
Crothers  believes  in  inebriate  asylums,  and  declares  that 
drunkenness  is  much  morp  curable  than  insanity ; — 

The  wonder  is  that  any  success  should  follow  iuch  g^rand 
efforts,  and  yet  the  statistics  of  the  largest  of  these  asylums 
indicate  a  degree  of  curability  that  could  not  have  been 
aaticipated. 

The  first  statistical  study  was  made  at  Binghamton  in 
1873.  Inquiries  were  made  of  the  friends  of  1,500  patients, 
who  had  been  treated  five  years  before  at  the  asylum.  Of 
1,100  replies,  61  and  a  fraction  per  cent,  were  still  temperate 
and  well  after  a  period  of  five  years.  It  was  a  reasonable 
inference  that  if  61  per  cent,  were  still  restored  after  this 
interval,  a  large  percentage  would  contir  ue  so  through  their 
remaining  lives.  Another  study  of  2,000  :>ases  was  made  at 
Fort  Hamilton,  N.Y.,  which  revealed  the  fact  that  thirty- 
eight  per  cent,  of  these  cases  remained  temperate  and  sober 
i^teran  interval  of  from  seven  to  ten  years  from  the  time  of 
treatment.  In  the  returns  of  3,000  cases  studied  at  the 
Washingtonian  House,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  thirty-five  per 
cent,  of  all  the  living  persons  who  had  been  under  treat- 
ment from  eight  to  twelve  years  before  were  temperate  and 
well. 

In  many  smaller  asylums  both  in  this  country  and  Europe, 
where  the  number  studied  was  limited  to  a  few  hundred  or 
less,  and  the  interval  of  time  since  the  treatment  was  from 
four  to  eight  years,  the  number  reported  as  free  from  all 
use  ef  spirits  ranged  from  thirty-two  to  forty -one  per  cent. 

He  admits  that  these  are  not  final  or  conclusivo 
statistics,  but  they  afford  basis  sufiSicient  tD  justify  him 
in  drawing  up  the  following  scientific  methoos  of  curing 
drunkards : — 

First,  legislate  for  their  legal  control ;  then  organise  indus- 
trial hospitals  in  the  vicinity  of  all  large  towns  and  cities ; 
tax  the  spirit  traffic  to  build  and  maintain  such  places 
— just  as  all  corporations  are  made  responsible  for  all 
the  accidents  and  evjls  which  grow  out  of  them;  arrest 
and  commit  all  drunkards  to  such  hospitals  for  an 
indefinite  time,  depending  on  the  restoration  of  the  patients ; 
also  commit  all  persons  who  use  spirits  to  excess  and 
imperil  their  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  others ;  put  them 
under  exact  military,  medical,  and  hygienic  care,  where  all 
the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  life  and  living  can  be 
regulated  and  controlled ;  make  them  self-supporting  as  far 
as  it  is  possible ;  and  let  this  treatment  be  continued  for 
years  if  necessary.  The  recent  cases  will  become  cured,  and 
the  incurable  will  be  protected  from  themselves  and  others, 
and  made  both  useful  and  self-supporting. 

Dr.  Crothers  gives  the  following  information  as  to  the 
monotonous  unSormity  which  characterises  the  experience 
of  most  drunkards : — 

From  a  gprouping  of  a  large  number  of  such  histories  a  start- 
ling uniformity  in  the  causation,  development,  and  termina- 
tion appears.  Literally  the  same  causes,  the  same  surround- 
ings and  conditions,  appear  in  nearly  every  case.  To  illustrate, 
heredity  as  a  causation  appears  in  over  60  per  cent,  of  all 
inebriates.  The  parents  and  grandparents  have  been  con- 
tinuous or  excessive  users  of  spirits,  or  have  been  insane  or 
mentally  defective,  or  have  been  consumptive,  or  had 
rheumatism,  gout,  or  some  other  profound  constitutional 
disease  before  the  birth  of  the  child.  These  physical  states 
have  been  transmitted,  and  burst  into  activity  from  exposure 
to  some  peculiar  exciting  cause.  In  20  per  cent,  there  will 
be  found  the  same  history  of  disease  and  injury  preceding 
the  use  of  spirits.  Thus,  blows  on  the  head,  sun- 
strokes, railroad  accidents,  and  injuries  which  have  caused 
stupor  or  periods  of  unconsciousness ;  or  profound  wasting 


diseases,  from  which  recovery  has  followed,  and  with  it  the 
use  of  spirits,  which  sooner  or  later  developed  into  drunken- 
ness ;  mental  shocks  from  grief  and  joy,  or  other  profound 
emotional  strains,  are  often  followed  by  intense  craving  and 
drunkenness.  Ten  per  cent,  will  give  a  clear  history  of  brain 
and  nerve  exhaustien  preceding  the  inebriety.  In  5  per  cent 
bad  sanitary  surroundings,  bad  living  and  diet,  have  been 
the  exciting  causes ;  and  in  a  small  percentage  the  causes 
are  obscure  and  unknown.  These  are  some  of  the  most  pro- 
minent facts  appearing  from  a  comparison  of  the  histories  of 
a  large  number  of  cases.  Many  of  the  causes  are  combined 
in  one,  such  as  heredity,  bad  surroundings,  or  brain  injury. 
In  some  cases  old  heredities  appear  in  the  second  generation,, 
or  peculiar  nerve  injuries  that  develop  into  inebriety. 

Another  fact  appears  from  these  histories  equally  startling 
—  viz.  the  uniformity  of  the  progress  and  march  of  each  case. 


IS  HABIT  HEREDITARY  ? 

YES— TO  THE  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  GENERATION. 

Dr.  Crothers,  in  the  North  American  Review  for 
September,  writing  on  **  Is  Drunkenness  Curable  ?  "  tells, 
the  following  extraordinary  story  of  the  persistence  of  a^ 
habit  which  has  hitherto  never  been  regarded  as  heredi- 
tary, namely,  that  of  waking  up  at  midnight  to  drink  a- 
cup  of  tea  : — 

A  gentleman  informed  me  that  his  grandfather  had  become- 
accustomed  to  wake  up  from  sound  sleep  at  twelve  o'clock 
every  night  and  drink  a  cup  of  tea,  after  which  he  would  lie 
down  and  sleep  quietly  till  morning.  The  father  of  my 
informant  was  a  posthumous  son,  and  his  mother  died  in 
childbirth  with  him.  He  was  English,  and  at  an  early  age 
went  to  India  with  an  uncle.  One  night,  when  he  was  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  woke  suddenly  with  an  intense  desire* 
for  a  cup  of  tea.  He  endeavoured  to  overcome  the  longing, 
but  finally,  being  unable  to  sleep,  got  up,  and,  proceeding  to* 
an  adjoining  room,  made  himself  a  cup  of  tea,  and  then,, 
going  back  to  bed,  soon  fell  a.sleep.  He  did  not  mention  the 
circumstance  at  that  time;  in  fact, it  made  no  strong  impres- 
sion on  his  mind  ;  but  the  next  night  the  awaking,  the  desire, 
and  the  tea-making  were  repeated.  At  breakfast  the  following - 
morning  he  alluded  to  the  fact  that  he  had  twice  been 
obliged  to  rise  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  make  himself 
a  cup  of  tea,  and  laughingly  suggested  that  perhaps  it  would 
be  as  well  for  him  in  future  to  have  the  materials  in  his- 
bedroom.  His  uncle  listened  attentively,  and,  when  the 
recital  was  finished,  said : — 

•*  Yes,  have  everything  ready,  for  you  will  want  your  tea^ 
every  night ;  your  father  took  it  at  midnight  for  over  twenty 
years,  and  you  are  like  him  in  everything." 

The  uncle  was  right;  the  midnight  tea-drinking  became 
a  settled  habit.  Several  years  atterward  the  gentleman 
returned  to  England  and  there  married.  Of  this  marrriage 
a  son — my  informant — was  bom,  and  six  years  subsequently 
the  father  died.  The  boy  was  sent  to  school  till  he  was 
sixteen  years  old,  when  he  was  sent  to  Amsterdam  as  a  clerk 
in  the  counting-house  of  his  mother's  brother,  a  banker  of ' 
that  city.  He  was  kept  pretty  actively  at  work,  and  one- 
night  in  particular  did  not  get  to  bed  till  after  twelve 
o'clock.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  lie  down  the  idea  struck  him 
that  a  cup  of  tea  would  be  a  good  thing.  All  the  servants  had 
retired  ;  so  the  only  thiuf?  to  do  was  to  make  it  himself.  He  did 
so,  and  then  went  to  bed.  The  next  night  he  again  had  bis 
tea,  and  after  that  took  it  regularly,  waking  from  sleep 
punctually  for  that  purpose  at  twelve  o'clock.  Up  to  that 
time  he  had  never  been  a  tea-drinker,  though  he  had  occasion- 
ally tasted  tea.  Writing  home  to  his  mother,  he  informed 
her  that  he  had  taken  to  the  custom  of  drinking  tea,  but  liad 
acquired  the  habit  of  taking  it  at  a  very  inconvenient  hour — 
twelve  o'clock  at  night.  She  replied  telling  him  that  he  had 
come  honestly  by  his  liking,  for  his  father  and  grand- 
father had  had  exactly  the  same  habit.  Previous  to 
the  reception  of  this  letter  he  had  never  heard  of  this> 
peculiarity  of  his  father  and  grandfather. 
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will  women  ever  dress  sensibly? 

Mr.  Slower,  the  editor  of  the  Areiui,  is  a  bold  man, 
80  bold  that  he  even  does  not  shrink  from  the  hazardous 
task  of  bringing  in  a  reform  bill  for  women's  clothes,  in 
a  long  article,  copiously  illustrated  with  the  fashion  cuts 
for  the  last  forty  years.  He  utters  a  protest  against  the 
slavery  to  fashion  under  which  women  groan,  and  pro- 
poses to  make  war  against  stays,  an  enterprise  which  he 
begins  by  exhibiting  the  interior  of  the  organs  which  are 
squeezed  to  pieces  by  tight  lacing.  In  all  this  there 
is  nothing  new  ;  but  what  is  new  in  Mr.  Flower's  paper 
isb  hat  he  proposes  a  reform  bill.  He  would  liave  women 
wear  the  siniple  and  beautiful  costume  which  Mary 
Anderson  wears  in  playing  the  part  of  Parthepia.  A 
close-fitting  garment  of  silk  or  wool,  with  an  outer  dress 
of  Greek  or  Roman  fashion,  is  his  ideal.  In  order  to 
bring  about  this  great  change,  he  says  two  things  seem 
to  him  of  prominent  importance.  The  International 
Council  of  Women,  it  seems,  have  appointed  a  com- 
mission on  the  subject,  and  this  is  what  na  advises  them 
they  should  do : — 

1.  The  commission  of  women  acting  for  the  Council  should 
decide  definitely  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  changes 
desired.  The  ideal  costume  should  be  clearly  defined  and 
ever  present  in  their  mind.  But  it  would  be  exceedingly 
nnwise  to  attempt  any  radical  change  at  once. 

2.  Another  very  essential  point  is  the  proper  education  of 
the  girls  of  to-day.  Teach  the  girls  to  be  American ;  to  be 
independent ;  to  scorn  to  copy  fashion,  manners,  or  habits 
that  come  from  decaying  civilisations,  and  which  outrage  all 
sentiment  of  refinement,  laws  of  life,  or  principles  of  common 
sense.  The  American  girl  is  naturally  independent  and  well 
endowed  with  reason  and  common  sense.  Once  shown  the 
wisdom  and  importance  of  this  American  movement,  and  she 
will  not  be  slow  to  cordially  embrace  it.  Concerted  action,  a 
clearly  defined  ideal  toward  which  to  more,  aaid  gradual 
changes— ihQse  are  points  which  it  seems  to  me  are  vitally 
important. 

Much  more  than  the  Council  may  be  able  to  do,  Mr. 
Flower  looks  to  bicyclinjo;  and  lawn-tennis  as  revolu- 
tionising female  dress.  The  fashionable  ladies  of  New 
York  have  introduced  a  comfortable  blouse  worn  over 
knickerbocker  trousers,  slipping  into  a  beautiful  tea- 
ffown  if  anybody  calls  to  see  them  in  a  morning.  He  is 
delighted  with  Liberty's  dresses,  and  reproduces  some 
of  the  dresses  of  that  great  and  fashionable  house." 
With  the  aid  of  the  bicycle  he  thinks  that  Liberty  and 
Co.  will  triumph,  and  that  before  long  bishops  will  bid 
God  speed  to  girls  starting  on  bicycles  on  their  honey- 
moon trip  across  the  Continent. 


THE  DEADLY  DULNESS  OF  VILLAGE  LIFE. 

A  SUOOESTED  REMEDY. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Book  WALTER,  in  the  Forum  for  September, 
-writing  on  "The  Farmer's  Isolation  and  the  Remedy," 
deals  with  the  question  which  is  important  in  every 
country,  but  especially  in  the  far  West  and  in  Australia, 
of  how  to  remedy  the  deadly  dulness  of  a  farmer's  life. 
From  all  rural  districts  human  beings  are  fleeing  to  the 
towns  for  the  sake  of  society  and  for  all  the  con- 
veniences which  can  never  be  found  when  people  live 
apart  and  alone.  The  only  remedy,  therefore,  for  dulness 
in  the  country  is  to  bring  the  dwellings  together.  In  other 
words,  instead  of  planting  your  farmsteads  at  a  distance 
of  a  couple  of  miles  from  each  other,  making  each  house 
an  independent  establishment,  which  has  to  supply  every- 
thing for  itself,  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  gatlier  the 
farmsteads  together  into  a  village,  for  only  by  some  such 
method  can  the  agriculturist  enjoy  some  of  the  ad- 


vantages of  civilisa^iion.  I  remember,  when  I  was  in 
Russia,  discussing  this  point  with  Count  Tolstoi.  He 
declared  that,  as  usual,  the  Moujik  had  divined  the  ri^ht 
solution  to  the  problem.  Nothing  can  induce  the  Russian 
peasant  to  live  on  his  own  plot  instead  of  with  others. 
He  always  says  that  it  is  too  dull,  and  insists  upon 
living  in  the  village,  although  it  may,  lie  a  long  way 
from  his  land.  Im".  Bookwidter  thinks  this  is  right. 
He  thinks  that  if  the  farmers  in  a  district  five  imles 
square  were  gathered  together  into  villages  it  would 
have  a  good  enect  intellectually,  physically,  socially,  and 
morally.  In  such  a  village  there  would  be  a  village  well 
and  a  village  cistern,  a  village  bathhouse  and  a  village 
laundry,  a  village  bakery  and  a  village  butcher,  horse 
doctor,  blacksmith,  and  creamery.  One  windmill  would 
raise  enough  water  for  a  hundred  families,  saving  the 
expense  of  many  windmills  and  the  slavish  labour  of  a 
hundred  women.  Washing-day  would  be  abolished, 
fresh  meat  would  become  a  possibility,  and  the 
village  creamery  would  increase  the  value  of  butter  and 
immenselv  decrease  the  labour  of  butter-making.  In- 
tellectually such  a  village  would  enable  the  farmers  to 
have  village  clubs,  evening  schoolhouses,  Ubraries,  music 
halls,  and  reading-rooms,  to  say  nothing  of  a  village 
church,  and  debating  society  and  general  gossip  centre. 
At  present  such  is  the  revolt  of  the  boys  against  the  in- 
tolerable dulness  that  they  will  walk  miles  in  the  rain 
and  snow  to  spend  half  the  day  in  sitting  round  ^e 
stove  in  the  country  store. 

Mr.  Bookwalter  is  ^eparing  to  demonstrate  how  the 
need  that  he  has  pointed  out  may  be  supplied,  by  establish- 
ing farm-villages  in  Nebraska.  The  first  of  these  will  be 
built  on  a  tract  of  12,000  acres  in  Pawnee  County.  The  land 
will  be  divided  into  150  farms  of  80  acres  each,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  tract  will  be  a  village  consisting  of  150  houses, 
one  house  for  every  farm. 


UNITED  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  DRINK. 

There  is  a  symposium  in  the  Hoiniletic  Heview  for 
September,  in  which  the  question  is  discussed,  How  can 
all  the  enemies  of  the  saloon  unitedly  do  battle  ?  Dr. 
Hale  maintains  that  the  suppression  of  the  open  bar  or 
the  aboUtion  of  the  saloon  should  be  the  single  rallying- 
cry  of  the  whole  Temperance  party.'  If  this  course  were 
adopted,  there  would  not  be  a  drinking  saloon  in  nine- 
tenths  of  the  American  States.  Dr.  Herick  Johnson, 
who  is  a  more  pronounced  Prohibitionist,  says ; — 

Without  claiming  any  representative  capacity  or  official 
authorisation,  I  am  frank  to  say  the  great  body  of 
Prohibitionists  are  ready  for  such  a  union  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. **The  suppression  of  the  open  bar"  ought  to  band 
together  all  good  men  who  detest  its  inflaence  and  deplore 
its  awful  ravages.  We  Prohibitionists  believe  that  to  pro- 
hibit all  manufacture  and  all  sale  of  liquor  for  drinking 
pTirposes  is  the  best  way  to  suppress  the  saloon.  And  we 
still  argue  and  labour  for  the  abolition  of  the  brewery  and 
the  distillery.  But  we  are  ready,  the  great  body  of  us,  to 
join  hands  in  a  party  organisation  simply  for  the  abolition  of 
the  saloon. 

To  accomplish  this  specific  object,  we  propose  that  the 
party  of  the  first  part  chrop,  for  the  present,  insistence  on 
the  prohibition  of  all  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor  for 
beverage  uses,  and  aim  solely  at  the  annihilation  of  the 
saloon. 

But  he  insists  as  a  condition  for  the  acceptance  of  this 

Elan  of  campaign  that  the  other  side  should  refuse  to 
cense  a  single  grog  shop.  Thus  the  conscientious 
scruples  of  the  one  class  with  regard  to  liberty  will  be 
respected  and  the  scruples  of  the  other  class  with  regard 
to  licences  will  also  be  respected. 
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MR.  RUDTARD  KIPLIN6. 

BY  MB.  EDMUND  GOSSE  AND  OTHEBS. 

The  Century  Magazine  for  October  publishes  a  portrait 
of  Rudyard  KipliDg  as  its  frontispiece,  and  its  diief 
literary  paper  is  an  article  by  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  in 
which  he  devotes  himself  to  a  very  appreciative  analysis 
of  Mr.  Kiplinfl*8  eenius.  Mr.  Gosso  compares  Mr.  Kip- 
Jing  to  Pierre  Loti,  and  finishes  by  urging  that  he  should 
be  packed  off  to  India  to  rusticate  for  ten  years,  and 
then  to  return  with  a  fresh  and  still  more  admirable 
bundle  of  loot  out  of  Wonderland.  Mr.  Kipling  is  only 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  his  first  book  appeared  when 
he  was  but  eighteen. 

The  careful  student  of  what  he  has  published  will  collect 
from  it  the  impression  that  Mr.  Kipling  was  in  India  at  an 
age  when  few  European  children  remain  there ;  that  he  re- 
turned to  England  for  a  brief  period ;  that  he  began  a  career 
on  his  own  account  in  India  at  an  unusually  early  age  ;  that 
he  has  led  a  life  of  extraordinary  vicissitude,  as  a  journalist, 
as  a  war  correspondent,  as  a  civilian  in  the  wake  of  the 
army ;  that  an  insatiable  curiosity  has  led  him  to  shrink  from 
no  experience  that  might  help  to  solve  the  strange  riddles 
of  Oriental  existence ;  and  that  he  is  distinguished  from 
other  active,  adventurous,  and  inqnisitiye  persons  in  that  his 
oapacious  memory  retains  every  impression  that  it 
captures. 

Mr.  Gosse  thinks  that  Mr.  Kipling  has  achieved  his 
greatest  success  in  his  revelation  of  the  soldier  in  India. 
He  says : — 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  impression  left  by  Mr.  Kipling's 
military  stories  is  one  of  melancholy.  Tommy  Atkins,  whom 
the  author  knows  so  well  and  sympathises  with  so  truly,  is  a 
solitary  being  in  India.  In  all  these  tales  I  am  conscious  of 
the  barracks  as  of  an  island  in  a  desolate  ocean  of  sand.  All 
around  is  the  infinite  waste  of  India,  obscure,  monotonous, 
immense,  inhabited  by  black  men  and  pariah  dogs,  Patbans 
and  green  parrots,  kites  and  crocodiles,  and  long  solitudes  of 
high  grass.  The  island  in  this  sea  is  a  little  collection  of 
young  men,  sent  out  from  the  remoteness  of  England 
to  serve  "the  Widder,"  and  to  help  to  preser?e  for 
her  the  rich  and  barbarous  Empire  of  the  East.  This 
microcosm  of  the  bracks  has  its  own  laws,  its  own 
morals,  its  own  range  of  emotional  sentiment.  What  these 
are  the  new  writer  has  not  told  us,  for  that  would  be  a  long 
story,  but  he  has  shown  us  what  he  himself  has  divined.  He  has 
held  the  door  open  for  a  moment,  and  has  revealed  to  us  a 
set  of  very  human  creations.  One  thing,  at  least,  the  bio- 
grapher of  Mulvaney  and  Ortheris  has  no  difficulty  in  per- 
suading us,  namely,  that  God  in  His  wisdom  has  made  the 
heart  oE  the  British  soldier,  that  there  are  limits  to  this 
•dazzling  new  talent,  the  iclat  of  which  had  almost  lifted  us 
otf  our  critical  feet. 

After  describing  Mr.  Kiplin^^s  Anglo-Indians,  in  por- 
traying whom  he  thinks  Mr.  Kipling  £splaoes  more  tnan 
anywhere  else  the  accuracy  of  his  eye  and  the  retentive- 
ness  of  his  memory,  he  says  that  as  a  delineator  of 
.children  he  is  remarkable,  and  he  praises,  as  it  deserves, 
^*  The  Drums  of  the  Fore  and  Af  t.*^  As  a  poet,  he  thinks 
that  Mr.  Kipling  can  be  compared  to  no  one  except 
perhaps  to  the  Australian  Gordon. 

In  the  Bookman  there  is  an  article  on  the  work  of 
Hudyard  Kipling,  who,  the  writer  remarks,  is  an  observer 
and  recounter  of  what  he  has  seen  of  nature  and  of  man. 
His  gifts  of  eye  and  mind  are  hereditary.  He  is  not  an 
impressionist,  but  rather  a  selector.  This  power  of 
selection  involves  dramatic  art,  the  faculty  of  con- 
struction, and  the  enviable  tact  of  omission.  At  its  best 
iiis  art  is  supreme.  He  has  original  force,  with  a  grim, 
broad  humour  and  an  ample  self-confidence.  Whether 
it  be  good  or  bad  he  has  aaded  yet  another  to  the  many 
^orms  of  English  literature. 


AdHiirers  of  Mr.  KucTyard  Kipling  will  find  Mulvaofly 
and  other  old  friends  in  the  story  of  Company  B.,"  en- 
titled His  Private  Honour,''  in  MacmUlan  for  October. 
In  the  course  of  his  story  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  incs^ 
dentally  ^ves  the  following  day-dream  as  to  what  might 
be  done  in  India  if  his  fancies  should  take  place  in  aolid 
fact:— 

They  concerned  the  formation  of  a  territorial  army  for 
India— an  army  of  specially  paid  men,  enlisted  for  twelve 
years'  service  in  her  Majesty's  Indian  possessions,  with  the 
option  of  extending,  on  medical  certificates,  for  another  five, 
and  the  certainty  of  a  pension  at  the  end.  They  would 
be  such  an  army  as  the  world  had  never  seen— one  hundred 
thousand  trained  men  drawing  annually  five,  no,  fifteen 
thousand  men  from  England,  making  India  their  home,  and 
allowed  to  marry  in  reason.  Yes,  I  thought,  we  would  buy 
back  Cashmere  from  the  drunken  imbecile  who  was  turning 
it  into  a  hell,  and  there  we  would  plant  our  much  married 
regiments— the  men  who  had  served  ten  years  of  their 
time — and  there  they  should  breed  us  white  soldiers, 
and  perhaps  a  second  fighting-line  of  Eurasians.  At  all 
events  Cashmere  was  the  only  place  in  India  that  l^e 
Englishman  could  colonise,  and  if  we  had  foot-hold  there  we 
could  .  .  .  Oh,  it  was  a  beautiful  dream  I  I  left  that 
territorial  army  swelled  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  men  isix 
l^hind,  and  swept  on  as  far  as  an  independent  India,  hiring 
warships  from  the  mother  country,  guarding  Aden  on  the  one 
side  and  Singapore  on  the  other,  paying  interest  on  her  loans 
with  beautiful  regularity,  but  borrowing  no  men  from  beyond 
her  own  borders— a  colonised,  manuffustnring  India  with  a 
permanent  surplus  and  her  own  flag.  I  had  just,  installed 
myself  as  Viceroy,  and  by  virtue  of  my  office  had  shipped 
four  million  sturdy,  thrifty  natives  to  the  Jfalayan  Aiohi- 
pelago,  where  labour  is  always  wanted,  and  the  Chinese 
pour  in  too  quickly. 


AN  AMERICAN  VIEW  OF  "DARKEST  ENGLAND." 

Mr.  JoasPH  Cook  devoted  his  220th  Monday  Lecture  to 
an  examination  of  G^eneral  Booth's  scheme.  Mr.  Cook 
asks  first  whether  there  are  any  defects  in  General  Booth  8 
scheme.  He  says  that  he  thinks  that  most  Americans 
would  prefer  that  General  Booth  should  have  associated 
trustees  from  the  start.  But  General  Booth  in  not 
at  all  American  in  his  tendencies;  his  plan  is  auto- 
cratic. This  ma^  have  incidental  advantages,  but  there 
are  great  risks  in  it  also.  Mr.  Cook  a&o  complains 
that  General  Booth's  scheme  does  not  include  an 
attack  upon  the  liquor  traffic^  Americans  would  prefer 
an  organised  political  effort  to  make  the  Hquor  traffic  an 
outlaw,  and  thereby  get  rid  of  four-fifths  of  the  misery 
in  great  towns.  He  also  thinks  that  General  Booth  does 
not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  shiftlessness  which 
is  the  chief  cause  of  noverty.  He  thinks  Professor  Hux- 
ley*s  pamphlet  is  f  unaamentally  mean  in  spirit.  He  then 
passes  on  to  consider  the  merits  of  Gtenem  Booth's  plan. 
He  thinks  that  enormous  good  will  follow  from  it,  not 
only  in  London,  but  everywhere.  It  is  not  only  !foitish 
or  American,  or  merely  An^lo-Saxon,  in  its  scope ;  the 
horizon  of  its  purpose  is  as  wide  as  humanity.  In  Amerioa 
it  is  certain  that  we  shall  need  by  and  by  all  that  General 
Booth's  plan  can  do  for  us  on  this  side  of  the  sea.  Mr. 
Cook,  however,  intimates  that  he  prefers  Dr.  Chalmers's 
scheme  to  Gen.  Booth  s.  At  the  same  time  he  thinks  that 
General  Booth's  scheme  is  an  excellent  one  for  the  present 
necessity.  It  is  a  good  one  to  excavate  depths  probably 
too  low  to  appreciate  Chalmers's  plan.  Mr.  Cook  con- 
cludes by  declaring  that  until  you  can  shut  up  the  gro« 
shops  neither  Gen.  Booth's  plan  nor  Thomas  ChahnersS 
plan  wiU  solve  the  problem  which  threatens  us  on  every 
side. 
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THE  RUSKIN  READING  GUILD  AND  ITS  AUTHORS. 

Wb  received  this  month  the  first  number  of  a  small  2d. 
magazine  called  World  Literature,  a  supplement  to 
IgSranl,  and  the  journal  of  the  Beading  Guild.  The 
reading  suggested  for  study  in  the  current  number  is 
Garlyle,  Mazzini,  and  Tolstoi.  The  following  extract  will 
give  Uie  best  idea  of  the  programme  of  the  guild : — 

As  a  general  introdaction  to  the  study  of  these  writers, 
read  "  The  Gospel  of  Duty  and  its  Apostles  " :  an  outline  of 
the  social  teachiDg  of  the  above-named  writers  bv  William 
Marwick,  in  The  Butkin  Beading  €hUld  Journal  for  November, 
1889,  which  can  still  be  had,  price  6d.  post  free,  fro  m  Hillside 
House,  Arbroath,  N.B. 

FiBST  Term— 
Mazzini. 
"  Essays*' (Ca- 
melot  Series). 
London  :  Wal- 
ter Scott,  Is. 

"Memoir; 
Duties  of  Man ; 
and  Thoughts 
on  Democracy 
in  E u r o p e." 
London  :  Alex- 
ander and  Shep- 
heard,  Gd. 

Eooks  of  B(^e- 
rence 
"Mazzini's 
Life  and  Writ- 
ings." (London: 
Smith,  Elder 
and  Co.)  6  vols , 
4s.  6d.  each. 
"  The  Makers 
■  of  Modern 

MB.  WILLIAM  MABWICK.  Italy,"  by  J.  A. 

iFrom  a  photograph  by  Harold  Baker,,  Marriott. 
(London:  Hacmillan,  Is.  6d.) 

"Essays— Modem,"  by  F.  W.  H.  Myers.  (London:  Xao- 
millan,  4s.  6d.) 

Vittoi  ia."  by  George  Meredith ;  in  wbieb  Manlid  i^^pean 
as  "  The  Chief." 

jL\rerci.<*s — 6 ire  aiiawerH  in  the  follorving  : — 

1.  State  Mazzini's  views  in  regard  to  the  principle  of 
Association,  and  its  applications. 

2.  Summarise 
in  year  own 
words  Mazzini's 
expositionofthe 
Duties  nf  Man. 

3.  What  are 
the  essential 
points  of  Maz- 
Miln  oriitioism 
of  the  HVeoch 
80c  i  a  1  i  s  t 
Schools  ] 

4.  Sketch 
Mazzini's  views 
of  the  condition 
of  XnropOi  with 
•pooial  refer- 
ence to  Eng- 
land, France, 
and  Italy. 

5.  What  does 
Mazzini  mean 
by  Analysis  and 
Synthesis;  Gon- 
■oieooeandTra- 
^Ulion ;  Liberty 

"      "    •  ft 


6.  What  are  the  logical  conoeqnences  of  the  nnity  of  Gk>d 
and  the  unity  of  man,  in  their  application  to  religion, 
politics,  and  the  social  question  ? 

7.  Mazzini  defines  Democracy  as  '*the  progress  of  all 
through  nil,  under  the  leading  of  the  best  and  wisest."  Show 
from  this  that  political  and  social  progress  depends  on  the 
Education  of  collective  Mankind* 


THE  VAMPIRE  VINE. 

EvEBY  one  has  read  Victor  Hugo*s  description  of 
the  octopus,  which  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  th» 
most  hateful  and  horrible  of  all  created  things.  Accord- 
ing to  lAtcifer,  however,  there  has  been  discovered  in 
Nicaragua  a  plant  which  is  as  horrible  as  the  devil  fish. 
This  is  a  vine  called  by  the  natives  the  devil's  snare,'^ 
which  seems  literalljr  to  drain  the  blood  of  any  Uving* 
thing  which  comes  within  its  death-dealing  touch. 

Mr.  Dans  tan,  naturalist,  who  ban  recently  returned  from 
Central  America,  where  he  spent  nearly  two  years  in  the  study 
of  the  flora  and  the  fauna  01  the  country,  relates  the  finding 
of  a  singular  growth  in  one  of  the  swamps  which  surround  the 
great  lakca  of  Nicaragua.  He  was  engaged  in  hunting  for 
botanical  and  entomological  specimens,  when  he  heard  hia 
dog  cry  out,  as  if  in  agony,  from  a  distance,  Running  to> 
the  spot  whence  the  animaFs  cries  came,  Mr.  Dunstan 
found  him  enveloped  in  a  perfect  network  of  what  seemed 
to  be  a  fine  rope-like  tissue  of  roots  and  fibres.  The  plant  or 
vine  seemed  composed  entirely  of  bare  interlacing  stems,  resem- 
bling, more  than  anything  else,  the  branches  of  the  weeping- 
willow  denuded  of  its  foliage,  but  of  a  dark,  nearly  black  hue, 
and  covered  with  a  thick  viscid  gum  that  exuded  from  the 
pores.  Drawing  his  knife,  Mr.  Dunstan  endeavoured  to  cut  the- 
animal  free,  but  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
he  succeeded  in  severing  the  fleshy  muscular  fibres.  To  his- 
horror  and  amazement  the  naturalist  then  saw  that  the  dog's 
body  was  blood-stained,  wliile  the  skin  appeared  to  have 
been  actually  sacked  or  puckered  in  spots,  and  the  animal 
staggered  as  if  from  exhaustion.  In  cutting  the  vine  the 
twigs  curled  like  living,  sinuous  fingers  about  Mr.  Dunstan'a 
hand,  and  it  required  no  slight  force  to  free  the  member 
from  its  clinging  grasp,  which  left  the  flesh  red  and 
blistered.  The  gum  exuding  from  the  vine  was  of  a 
greyish-dark  tinge,  remarkably  adhesive,  and  of  a  disagree- 
able animal  odour,  powerful  and  nsuseating  to  inhale.  The 
native  servants  who  accompanied  Mr.  Dunstan  manifested 
the  greatest  horror  of  the  vine,  which  they  call  "the  devil's 
snare,"  and  were  full  of  stories  of  its  death-dealing  powers. 
He  was  able  to  discover  very  little  about  the  nature  of  the 
plant,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  handling  it,  for  its  grasp  can 
only  be  torn  away  with  the  loss  of  skin  and  even  of  flesh  ; 
but,  as  near  as  Mr.  Dunstan  could  ascertain,  its  power  of 
suction  is  contained  in  a  number  of  infinitesimal  mouths  or 
little  suckers,  which,  ordinarily  closed,  open  for  the  reception 
of  food.  If  the  substance  is  animal,  the  blood  is  drawn  off 
and  the  carcass  or  refuse  then  dropped.  A  lump  of  raw  meat 
being  thrown  it,  in  the  short  space  of  five  minutes  the  blood 
will  be  thoroughly  drunk  off  and  the  mass  thrown  aside.  lts> 
voracity  is  almost  bejond  belief. 


MB.  KINBTON  PARKED. 
{From  a  photograph  by  Harold  Baker,) 


A  New  Translation  of  tke  Bible.— I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  report  that  the  appeal  which  I  inserted  last 
month  from  a  lady  and  gentleman  who  wished  for 
help  in  the  work  of  making  a  translation  of  the  New- 
Testament  into  the  vernacular  English  of  to-day,  has 
had  a  very  widespread  response.  This .  shows  that  our 
correspondents  arein  sympathy,  and  now,  I  hope,  in  touch 
with  a  considerable  number  of  educated  men  and  women 
throughout  the  country  who  are  ready  to  essay  one  of 
the  most  difficult  and  delicate  of  tasks,  but  one  which,  if 
well  performed,  would  confer  a  real  benefit  upon  tb*^' 
English-speaking  world. 
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L.  ALMA  TADEMA  AND  HIS  WORK. 

In  Jb'lsevier's  Maandschrift  V.  W.  Crommelin,  after 
describiDg  very  minutely  the  artistic  Tadema  house  and 
studio  at  St.  John  s  Wood,  explains : — 

This  house,  at  the  plan  of  which  Mr.  Tadema  worked  for 
eight  years,  is  the  introduction  to  the  whole  of  his  art,  the 
expression  of  all  the  beauty  he  has  in  his  soul.  Any  one  who 
has  seen  and  underst-ands  his  house,  learns  to  love  his  art, 
knows  something  of  his  great  talent,  which  presents  itself, 
once  for  all,  just  as  it  is,  so  that  its  strength  and  loveliness 
strike  the  eye  at  once.  In  the  first  place,  one  learns  to 
know  him  as  an  optimist,  a  hard  worker,  and,  above  all,  as  a 
man  of  refined,  good  taste,  which  is  painfully  affected  by 
everything  rough,  coarse,  or  disorderly. 

There  are  artists  whose  talent  remains  latent  for  years,  and 
is  brought  to  light  by  a  seemingly  accidental  occmrence. 
Tadema  is  not  one  of  these.  He  was  already  drawing  before 
he  could  well  hold  a  pencil.  It  was  thus  to  be  expected  that 
he  would  be  sent  early  to  a  drawing  school,  where  his  talent 
could  be  developed.  But  this  was  not  the  case,  and  the 
reason  for  it  is  somewhat  strange. 

YOITNG  TADEMA. 

People  who  were  supposed  to  know  predicted  that  young 
Tadema,  who  was  of  a  delicate  constitution,  would  never 
live  to  be  twenty.  It  was  therefore  scarcely  worth  while — 
so  reasoned  the  practical  Netherlanders— to  spend  so  much 
money  on  the  Frisian  boy;  and  although  there  was  some 
talk  of  looking  oat  for  an  academy,  no  trouble  was  taken  in 
placing  him. 

He  would  not  have  been  the  optimist  he  is  had  he  meekly 
submitted  to  riding  in  the  goods  van  in  which  the  "  people 
who  know  "  wished  to  place  him.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  he 
was  destined  to  travel  first-class  yet,  and  worked  away 
courageously  at  his  drawing.  At  last,  a  school  was  sought 
and  found  for  him  in  the  Antwerp  Academy,  and  in  1852,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  Tadema  betook  himself — against  his 
mother's  wish — to  the  Romanist  city.  The  route  was  by  boat 
from  Leuwarden  to  Amsterdam,  and  thence  by  post-cart  to 
Antwerp — a  journey  of  thirty-six  hours.  It  was  tedious  ; 
but  this  long  and  not  very  exciting  journey  was  a  sort  of  pre- 
paration, and  in  some  sense  resembled  the  long  dark 
passages  one  has  to  traverse  when  coming  into  a  panorama. 

HIS  TEACHERS. 

Tadema  worked  at  the  Academy  about  four  years,  under 
the  direction  of  Wappers,  and,  later,  of  Dr.  Kuyzer,  who 
succeeded  him. 

About  this  time  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Louis  De- 
taye,  the  Professor  of  History— an  acquaintance  which  had 
a  great  influence  on  his  choice  of  subjects.  It  was  then  that 
the  historical  period  of  his  work  begpan.  Of  still  greater  sig- 
nificance was  his  introduction  to  a  circle  of  Germans  resident 
at  Antwerp,  who  studied  history,  especially  the  period  of  the 
ancient  Germans.  It  was  the  age  of  Grimm  and  the  re-dis- 
covered Nibelungen  legend.  Tadema  came  completely  under 
the  spell  of  the  old  legends,  and  was  a  zealous  reader  of 
Augustin  Thierry's  works,  which  enjoyed  an  astonishing 
popularity  among  the  youth  of  the  day.  He  tried  to  trans- 
port himself  back  into  ancient  days,  atod  depict  the  heroes 
and  heroines  as  he  had  been  able  to  reconstruct  their  indi- 
viduality from  the  little  that  is  recorded.  The  historical 
element  has  never,  perhaps,  been  altogether  absent  from  his 
pictures,  but  has  passed  more  into  the  background  since  he 
settled  in  England,  and  is  now  rather  a  means  than  an  end, 
showing  itself  chiefly  in  the  working  out  of  details. 

HIS  FIRST  PICTURE. 

The  first  picture  which  made  Tadema's  name  known  was 
"  The  Education  of  Clovis's  Children,**  exhibited  at  Antwerp 
in  1861,  and  bouf?ht  for  a  lottery.  It  was  won  by  the  King 
of  the  Belgians,  and  hung  in  the  Palace  at  Brussels  till  a  few 
months  since,  when  King  Leopold  disposed  of  it,  along  with 
other  valuables,  for  the  furtherance  of  his  Congo  plans;  it 
was  sent  to  London  for  sale,  and  bought  by  Sir  John  Fender. 


Tadema  remained  at  Antwerp  thirteen  years.  His  mothei 
and  sister  had  so  far  overcome  their  aversion  to  the  Romish 
city  as  to  come  to  live  with  him  in  1859.  During  this  time 
he  was  continually  sending  pictures  to  various  exhibitions  in 
the  Netherlands ;  but  the  most  of  these  are  now  forgotten. 
He  made  his  first  great  success  with  a  picture  entitled 
"  Venantius  Fortunatuf,**  bought  by  Jhr.  Hooft  van  Wonden- 
berg,  and  after  his  death  acquired  by  the  Dordrecht  Museum 
for  14,000  florins.  For  this  picture  Tadema  received  \vis  first 
gold  medal  at  Amsterdam. 

Gradually,  while  Tadema  was  working  on  at  Antwerp,  he 
became  better  known,  especially  in  England,  where  his  care- 
ful, tasteful,  and  well-ordered  art  was  better  understood 
and  appreciated  than  in  Holland,  where  the  present 
tendency  is  a  diametrically  opposite  one.  He  is  a 
calm  and  composed  gentleman  of  great  learning  and  rare 
good  taste,  who  reasons  logically  and  goes  over  his  work  with 
line  and  rule;  a  matter-of-fact  man,  living  by  his  art  for  his 
art,  and  thinking  of  nothing  but  how  best  to  identify  himself 
with  it — how  to  serve  it  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  helped  by 
it  towards  prosperity  and  comfort. 

THE  CONSCIENTIOUS  ARTIST. 

Such  a  way  of  looking  at  things  requires  more  self-denial 
and  hard  will  than  one  might  think.  Tadema*s  **  by  art  for 
art "  excludes  every  idea  of  an  imperfect  devotion.  In  his 
studio  one  now  and  then  sees  a  painting  which  a  less  con- 
scientious artist  could  have  put  on  the  market  long  ago 
though  himself  unsatisfied  with  it.  Tadema  once  showed  me 
a  nearly  completed  picture,  at  which  he  had  laboured  four 
months  in  vain.  There  was  a  fault  in  it  which  he  had  only 
just  discovered.  There  were  two  female  figures  in  the  canvas, 
one  to  right  and  one  to  left ;  their  faces  were  in  the  same 
horizontal  line,  and  the  consequence  of  this  was  that  every- 
thing above  or  below  this  line  was  *  thrown  into  the  back- 
ground, leaving  the  two  heads  standing  out  stifily.  One  of 
the  figures  had  to  be  entirely  erased  and  replaced  by 
another. 

In  a  dark  comer  hung  another  picture,  a  large  canvas  with 
which,  too,  there  was  something  wrong.  It  had  been  there 
for  some  time,  but  the  artist  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  die- 
covering  the  defect.  Of  course,  to  a  conscientious  painter,  it 
is  unsaleable. 

A  FAMOUS  PICTURB. 

One  of  his  paintings  executed  at  Antwerp,  the  '*  Fr^egonde 
and  Praetextatus,"  was  bought  for  the  Brussels  Triennial  Art 
Lottery,  and  his  success  with  this  picture  induced  Tadema  to- 
remove  from  Antwerp  to  Brussels,  where  his  work  was  evi- 
dently better  appreciated.  This  did  not  appear  from  the 
price  for  which  the  lucky  winner  disposed  of  the  canvas — he 
asked  and  obtained  no  more  than  500  francs  for  it— but  the 
price  at  the  second  sale  surpassed  all  expectations.  Goupil 
bought  the  picture  for  10.000  francs,  and  sold  it  in  his  turn 
to  Herr  Borski— lately  deceased  at  Amsterdam — for  about 
12,000  florins 

Of  this  well-known  picture,  Paul  de  St.  Victor  said  that  no 
painter  from  thenceforth  would  dream  of  representing  any 
other  conception  of  Fr6degonde  than  Tadema^s  li^rure. 

***That  is  the  prettiest  compliment  I  ever  had,"  the  artist 
once  said. 

Madame  Fr^degonde  garde  les  malades  et  pose  les  sangsnes. 
Ne  pas  croire  Pretexte  qui  pretend  qu'elle  les  laisse  courir 
dans  la  chambre." 

The  year  1859  was  one  of  great  importance  for  Tadema. 
It  was  then  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Baron  Luys, 
which  had  an  unmistakable  influence  on  his  work.  He  began 
to  help  Luys  with  his  painting  The  latter  was  busy  on  a 
large  historical  picture :  "The  Three  Reformers  with  Luther," 
and  commissioned  Alma  Tadema  to  furnish  the  drawing  of 
a  Gothic  table  for  it.  He  executed  the  commission,  but  the 
result  did  not  please  Luys.  The  table  was  not  solid  enough, 
not  genuinely  mediaeval.  It  had  to  be  one  that  you  could 
knock  your  knees  black  and  blue  against."  The  weak-minded 
table  was  scraped  out,  and  a  heavy  oaken  piece  of  fomitme 
painted  in  in  place  of  it. 
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WILHELM  MULLER. 

Thb  other  day,  at  Dessau,  Professor  Max  Miiller 
unveiled  a  monument  to  his  father,  Wilhelm  Miiller, 
known  to  us  as  the  author  of  numerous  lyrics,  many  of 
which  have  been  frequently  set  to  music,  but  by  no  one 
80  charmingly  as  by  Franz  Schubert,  whose  "Muller- 
Lieder"  are  a  delight  to  all  music  lovers.  In  the 
Daheim  of  September  26th  Robert  Konig  has  given 
some  biographical  details  of  the  poet,  who  has  now  a 
double  interest  for  us  from  the  circumstance  that  his 
famous  son  performed  the  ceremony  at  the  birthplace  of 
both. 

The  Greek  War  of  Independence  in  the  twenties 
would  seem  to  have  affected  the  German  people 
almost  as  much  as  did  the   German  struggle  for 


(From  a  photograph  by  Elliott  and  Fry  ) 

freedom  ten  years  before,  for  many  Germans  left 
the  Fatherland  to  fight  under  the  Hellenic  flag,  while 
others,  who  preferred  to  remain  at  home,  lifted  up  their 
voices  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed  Christian  nation.  But 
among  all  the  poetry  which  the  stirring  episode  may  be 
said  to  have  produced,  the  fieiy  sones  of  Wilhelm  Miiller 
were  certainly  the  most  effective  and  the  most  popular,  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  the  last  of  the  series  were  pro- 
hibited by  the  Greek  censor  and  only  saw  the  light  k>ng 
after  their  author's  death.  Oddly  enough,  too,  this 
young  Dessauer,  who  had  fought  against  the  French  in 
the  battles  of  Liitzen,  Bautzen,  Hanau,  and 
Kulm,  never  seems  to  have  made  known  any  song 


of  freedom  for  his  own  nation.  Then  he  would  seem  to 
have  found  vent  for  all  his  enthusiasm  in  the  activity  of 
the  battlefield.  When  his  attention  was  attracted  to 
Greece,  be  was  already  thoroughly  acquainted  with  her 
language  and  her  ancient  and  modem  national 
songs,  so  that  he  was  able  to  follow  the  events  of  the 
resolution  step  by  step,  and  impart  to  his  own  Greek 
songs  that  peculiar  local  colour  which  rendered  them  so 
much  more  powerful  than  any  others  written  in  the  same 
cause.  Moreover,  a  deep  religious  tone  pervades  all  Miiller 's 
songs,  and  this  it  was,  according  to  Prof.  Max  MUller, 
that  supplied  the  Greeks  with  such  a  strong  intellectual 
force  ana  caused  the  Greek  Government  so  much  anxiety. 
But  the  Greeks  have  not  forgotten  their  German  friend. 
In  1883,  when  it  was  first  proposed  to  erect  a  monument 
to  him  at  Dessau,  the  Greek  Crovemment  sent  the 
necessary  marble,  and  several  scientific  institutions  of 
the  first  rank,  among  them  the  university  at  Athens,  sent 
subscriptions.  Thus  Hermann  Schubert,  a  Dresden 
sculptor,  has  been  enabled  to  execute  a  colossal  bust  of 
the  Greek  Miiller "  for  a  pedestal,  illustrating,  by 
allegorical  figures  and  reliefs,  the  life  and  works  of  the 

Eoet,  and  this  is  the  monument  which  his  son,  the  cele- 
rated  Oxford  Professor,  was  invited  to  unveil  on  Sept. 
30th,  the  poet's  death-day.  The  Germans,  however, 
distinguish  the  poet  from  his  many  namesakes  bv  dedi- 
cating the  memorial  to  the  lyric    Lieder  Miiller.'' 

Bom  at  Dessau  October  7»  1794,  the  gift  of  song  was 
awakened  in  Wilhelm  Miiller  at  an  early  age.  When  he 
was  but  fourteen  he  had  composed  a  volume  of  elegies, 
odes,  songs,  and  a  tragedy,  but  these  were  lost  in  a  fire 
which  destroyed  his  whole  library.  In  1814  he 
joined  a  society  of  young  poets  imder  whose  auspices 
he  gave  to  the  world  his  first  German  poems 
under  the  title  of  **  Bundesbliithen."  Another  cycle 
of  songs  was  entitled  **  Die  Schone  Miillerin,'*  ren- 
dered familiar  to  us  by  Schubert's  graceful  setting.  A 
journey  to  Italy  brought  forth  '*  Epigrams  from  Rome," 
Songs  from  the  Bay  of  Salerno,"  and  a  prose  work, "  Rome 
and  the  Romans."  In  1818  he  retumed  to  Germany,  and 
was  appointed  teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  a  new 
gymnasium  at  Dessau,  and  librarian  at  the  ducal 
library. 

Meanwhile  MUller  did  not  neglect  more  scientific  studies^ 
as  many  an  article  in  periodicals  and  books  of  reference 
and  a  iJook  on  Homer  testify.  Every  year,  too,  he  made 
a  little  holiday  tour,  giving  the  preference  to  Dresden, 
where  he  stayed  with  his  okl  friend  Kalkreuth,  and  en- 
joyed intercourse  with  Ludwig  Tieck,  Weber,  the  com- 
poser, and  other  celebrities.  The  Spring  Songs  from 
the  Plauenschen  Grand  at  Dresden  '^  were  written  at 
Kalkreuth's  villa.  To  other  holiday  tours  we  owe  ''Shells 
from  the  Island  of  Riigen,"  *' Songs  fromEger,"  etc.  In 
1826-7,  besides  writing  a  number  of  literary  articles  and 
biographies,  and  editing  the  "Librarv  of  the  German 
Poets  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,"  Muller  published  two 
novels  and  a  third  volume  of  bugle  songs,  under  the  title 
of  "Lyric  lYavels  and  Epigrammatic  Walks. "  In  the 
spring  he  was  obliged  to  seek  rest  in  travel.  At 
Stutt^rt  he  passed  a  few  happy  days  under  the  roof  of 
the  poet  Gustav  Schwab,  with  Uhland,  Hauff,  and  other 
poets,  but  a  few  days  after  his  retum  home  a  heart 
affection  attacked  him  in  his  sleep,  and  a  week  before  his 
thirty-third  birthday  he  was  no  more.  At  the  parting 
at  Stutteart  Uhland  had  written  in  Miiller 's  album  his 
beautiful  poem,  Future  Spring,"  and  it  seemed  almost 
a  prophecy  of  Miiller's  early  death.  It  reminds  one, 
too,  of  the  serious  mood  which,  amid  all  his  youthful 
gaiety,  is  interMMyMnor  one  of  Muller's  songs. 
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THE  LOVEUEST  WONDERLAND  ON  EARTH. 

BT  MB.  GHBISTIE  inTBBAT. 

Mb.  Chbistib  Mubbay  concludes  his  series  of  papers 
in  the  Contemporary  Review  on  the  Antipodeans  this 
month.  His  latest  is  much  pleasanter  reading  than  those 
which  preceded  it.  Mr.  Christie  Murray  thinks  that  New 
Zealand  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  all  our  colonies 
at  the  Antipodes. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

New  Zealand  is  the  future  home  of  the  dominant  race 
of  the  southern  hemisphere.  He  spent  a  year  in  the 
islands,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  he  ever  left  them. 
It  is  the  wonderland  of  the  world,  and  the  scenery  of 
the  Northern  island  is  an  amazement,  and  the  Southern 
rejoices  in  scenic  splendours  which  cast  the  glories  of 
its  Northern  neighbour  into  the  shade.  Norway  possesses 
no  finer  fjords,  and  Switzerland  no  more  beaunful  lakes. 
Its  bush  is  too  beautiful  for  words,  and  a  little 
energy  in  the  direction  of  filling  its  forests  with  game 
wotdd  make  New  Zealand  the  pet  recreation  ground  of 
lialf  die  world. 

THE  TBUB  NEW  EKGLAIO). 

No  white  man  oap.  die  of  consumption  there;  the 
British  climate  is  idealised  and  the  British  nation 
is  reproduced  verbatim  et  literatim  in  the  two 
islands.  Twice  as  many  people  in  New  Zealand 
know  and  appreciate  books,  pictures,  and  music  as  one 
can  find  in  Australia.  The  New  Zealander  is  more 
iloyal  to  the  traditions  of  His  race,  and  nurses  a  love  of  the 
old  ooimtry  and  has  a  pride  in  its  history.  The  Maories 
are  dying  of  consumption,  which  refuses  to  attack  white 
men.  It  seems  to  be  brought  on  by  an  inveterate  habit  of 
getting  wet  through  and  not  changing  their  clothes. 

A  SUGOBSTED  SCHEME  OF  E^nOBATION. 

This  is  his  suggestion,  which  he  makes  with  all 
diffidence : — 

Suppose,  to  begin  with,  that  the  Government  of  New 
Zealand  could  be  induced  to  appoint  an  emigration  com- 
mittee. I  choose  New  Zealand  because  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  opposition  there  would  be  less  angry  and  rooted 
than  elsewhere.  Imagine  the  committee  seated  in  London 
with  ample  powers  to  inquire  into  the  physique,  history,  and 
^neral  status  of  every  person  who  was  presented  as  a 
candidate  for  the  advantages  of  the  scheme.  Let  it  be 
understood  that  only  "live"  men,  as  the  Americans  say, 
should  be  appointed  to  sit  on  the  committee,  and  they 
should  do  their  duty.  This  would,  of  course,  pre- 
clude all  possibility  of  the  deportation  of  undesirable 
people.  Suppose  further  that,  when  once  the  committee  has 
been  formed,  but  before  the  necessity  has  arrived  for  it  to 
-enter  on  its  labours,  the  New  Zealand  Government  should 
appoint  a  surveyor  to  choose  a  district  as  yet  unopened,  and 
that,  this  being  done,  roadmakers  and  the  men  required  for 
the  first  rough  work  of  clearing  should  be  despatched  from 
England.  The  roadmakers  and  clearers  would  have  to  be 
■accompanied  by  a  carefully  allotted  number  of  team- 
rsters,  wheelwrights,  smiths,  and  carpenters.  In  a  while, 
■an  architect,  builders,  bricklayers,  and  other  handicraftsmen 
would  follow.  Villages  would  be  planned  and  built,  and  the 
whole  appurtenances  of  a  thriving  settlement  would  have  to 
T?e  provided :  schools,  places  of  worship,  shops,  or,  if  It  were 
better  thought  of,  one  general  co-operative  store,  and  to  each 
of  these  as  they  grew,  and  only  as  they  grew,  the  chosen 
-emigrants  would  be  carried.  Behold  in  time,  and  in  no 
great  length  of  time,  a  settlement  of  British  bone,  and  brain, 
and  sinew,  on  land  at  present  lying  waste  and  useless.  The 
hub  of  the  design  is  that  there  shall  be  no  haste  about  it, 
4md  that  no  creature  shall  be  deported  until  his  presence  o.. 
the  settlement  is  needed,  until  his  place  is  prepared  for  him. 


All  this  will  take  money.  How  is  the  money  to.be  fdmA 
without  overburdening  a  revenue  already  sufficiently  sw- 
charged  with  liabilities?  Thus.  The  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment might  make  over,  for  the  time  being  only,  the  actual 
proprietorship  of  the  plots  selected.  Holding  this  security, 
the  home  Government  could  advance  all  necessary  finan- 
cial aid.  The  settlers  might  pay  such  a  rental  as  shall  bo 
calculated  to  repay  the  original  outlay  and  its  interest,  say 
in  twenty  years.  At  the  expiry  of  that  time  the  settler 
should  enter  on  the  fee  simple  of  the  soil,  and  the  British 
Government  should  relinquish  its  claim  upon  it.  By  this 
means,  at  only  a  temporary  cost,  the  settlement  would  have 
been  founded  and  the  emigrants  would  be  placed  in  posses- 
sion of  a  cheap  and  valuable  freehold.  The  new  country 
would  have  within  her  boundaries  a  yeoman  population  of 
the  utmost  value. 

The  scheme  could  be  worked  continuously.  The  selector 
would  be  always  ahead  of  the  makers  of  roads  and  the 
clearers  of  the  land..  They,  in  their  turn,  would  always  bo 
ahead  of  architects,  builders,  and  handicraftsmen.  The  selec- 
tion committee  would  sit  en  permanence.  The  influx  would 
be  graded,  and  would  serve  as  a  constantly  increasing 
stimulus  to  existing  manufactures  and  trades. 

As  it  is  as  large  as  Great  Britain,  and  has  only  the 
population  of  Glasgow,  there  is  plenty  of  room  and  to 
spare. 


FAITH  HEALING 

Thebb  is  a  ounous  little  story  in  the  Church  Mtesionarp 
Intelligencer  for  October,  which  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  casting-out  of  devils  is  as  much  a  reidity  now  as  it 
was  in  the  apostolic  times.  The  Venerable  Archdeacon 
Wolf  describes  the  incident  as  follows 

We  next  came  to  the  little  church  at  Sang  Teng,  still 
amongst  the  boulders,  and  visited  some  of  the  Christians  in 
their  homes,  and  had  prayers  with  them.  The  history  con- 
nected with  the  founding  of  this  church  is  somewhat 
interesting.  Not  many  years  ago,  on  one  of  my  visits  to  a 
neighbouring  hamlet,  where  I  had  a  small  congp-egation,  a 
man  happened  to  be  present  who  had  recently  returned  from 
one  of  the  Dutch  settlements  in  the  Straits  beyond  Single 
pore.  His  eldest  son  had  long  been  deranged  in  mind,  a 
lunatic  in  fact,  which  was  attributed  to  demoniacal  posses- 
sion by  the  father  and  by  the  neighbours.  He  had  heard, 
he  saic,  of  the  power  of  the  missionaries'  prayers  to  expel  ^e 
demon,  and  begged  me  to  pray  for  his  son,  whom  he  had 
brought  with  him  to  the  church.  The  young  man  appeared 
quite  out  of  his  mind  and  seemed  in  agonies  of  terror  on 
seeing  me.  His  appearance  was  indeed  wild  ;  he  threw  him- 
self on  the  ground.  I  explained  to  the  distressed  father 
that  God,  the  God  of  the  Christians,  alone  had  power  to 
heal  men  and  expel  demons ;  that  He  beard  prayer,  that  He 
was  the  living  God,  that  all  I  could  do  was  to  pray  to  God  for 
the  young  man,  and  this  I  would  gladly  do.  I  then  asked 
all  the  brethren  present  to  kneel  and  join  in  special  prayer 
for  this  poor  demoniac.  We  all  knelt;  the  young  man  lay  on 
the  floor  apparently  in  great  terror,  the  father  knelt  by  my 
side.  I  prayed,  iT  it  were  God's  will,  to  restore  the  young  man 
to  health  and  deliver  his  soul  and  body  from  the  power  of  the 
devil.  The  sick  man  then  arose  and  was  led  to  his  home  in 
Sang  Teng.  The  following  morning  the  father  said  his  son 
rose  from  his  bed  perfectly  sensible  and  well,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this  perfect  restoration  to  health,  the  entire 
family  declared  their  faith  in  God,  and  destroyed  their 
idols  and  attended  the  Sunday  services.  This  happened 
seven  or  eight  years  ago,  and  the  young  man  has  never 
had  a  return  of  his  lunacy,  or  any  illness  since  then,  though 
before  this  for  years  he  was  grievously  afflicted  with  t& 
disease,  call  it  what  you  will.  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of 
receiving  this  young  man  and  his  father  and  the  entire  family 
into  the  Church  by  baptism,  and  in  a  short  time  after,  in 
th*»ir  own  village,  and  in  the  little  church  provided  by  their 
^u»rjy,  they  were  confirmed  by  the  Bishop,  and  are  now 
)'S#Quig  useful  and  ezemfdary  Christian  lives. 
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MY  ministerial  EXPERIMENTS. 

BY  A  CONOBEOATIONAL  MINISTER. 

Mb.  Cbarlbs  M.  SHVU>ONf  a  Kansas  Con^irregational 
ministor,  oon tributes  to  the  Andovtr  Review  for  September 
an  artiole  which  will  be  read  with  the  greatest  interest 
by  all  ministers  of  religion  who  are  on  the  lookout  for 
anything  that  would  give  fresh  interest  to  their  preach- 
mg,  Mr.  Sheldon,  in  a  paper  entitled  ''Experiments 
Worth  Trying  in  the  Ministry lays  that  for  a  long  time 
he  waa  much  perplexed  by  the  desultory  character  <^  a 
minister's  worlc.  He  therefore  set  to  work  to  divide  his 
duty  into  the  twelve  following  groups,  which  he  called 

THE  MINISTEB'd  OUTLOOK. 

1.  The  Church  Membership. 

2.  The  Sunday  School. 

8.  The  Week-day  Service. 

4.  The  Young  People's  Society. 

5.  The  Sermon, 

6.  The  Parish  Visiting. 

7.  The  Study. 

8.  The  element  of  Church  Worship. 

9.  The  Minister's  Literary  Speciality. 
10.  The  Minister's  Art  Speciality. 

11. 12.  The  Recreation  Period. 

To  each  one  of  these  groups  it  was  purposed  to  devote  a 
month  of  special  attention,  preparatioD^and  study  in  detail. 

This  was  the  way  in  which  it  worked  :— 

For  example,  the  Sunday  School  was  studied  with  the 
superintendent.  The  names  of  the  pupils,  with  their  classes, 
oommitted  to  memory.  ni^,Tissions  held  with  teachers  as  to 
methods  of  class  instruction.  Blackboard  exercises  intro- 
duced into  the  opening  service  of  the  school.  And  the  entire 
Bohool  given  the  morning  preaching  service  on  Sunday  in  a 
aeries  of  short  illustrated  sermons  on  the  attributes  of  Christ. 

Again,  take  for  example  the  month  given  to  the  week-day 
aervToe.  Letters  were  written  to  every  member  of  the  church 
asking  his  attendance.  Lists  of  subjects  for  the  meetings 
were  carefully  studied.  As  many  men  as  possible  given 
Bometbing  to  do ;  not  asked  to  do  it,  but  assigned  it,  as  if  it 
was  expectea  they  would  do  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  because 
they  were  church  member^  i°^>ecial  singing  for  the  services 
was  arranged ;  and  special  preparation  given  to  each  meeting, 
even  to  its  minutest  details  of  opening  and  closing. 

Much  more  original  was  Mr.  Sheldon's  scheme  for 
setting  his  church  and  congrso^^^on  to  help  him  in  writing 
liis  sermons. 

One  of  the  most  useful  and  happy  experiments  I  have  ever 
tried  in  the  ministry  has  been  a  very  simple  method  of  getting 
my  church  and  congregation  to  help  me  write  my  sermons. 
For  instance,  I  have  a  series  of  sermons  on  **  Christ  the 
Reformer."   I  print  synopses  of  these  sermons  as  foUows : — 

CHRIST  THE  REFORMER. 
Serie*  of  Sunday  Evening  Vermont,  beginning 
lebrvary  Itt,  1891. 

SYNOPSES  OF  SBBMONS. 

Feb.  1.  An  age  of  **  Reform  Social  unrest.  Labour  agita- 
tion. Changing  parties.  Shifting  legislation.  Press 
and  pulpit  in  the  struggle.  The  danger  line.  What 
has  Christ  to  do  with  the  question  of  "Reform"? 
Christ's  attitude  defined. 

Feb.  8.  Christ  and  the  individual.  Christ  and  the  State. 
Christ  and  the  Church.  An  ideal  government.  What 
is  possible  7   The  first  step. 

Feb.  15.  Some  of  the  **  Reforms  "  demanded  by  the  present 
a^re.  Discussion  of  same.  What  can  be  done  by  Law  7 
What  bythe  Press  7  What  by  the  Church  T  What  by 
the  Individual  7  What  are  Results  and  what  are 
Causes  in  social  inequality  7 

Feb.  22.  Man's  bbal  needs.  The  Rights"  of  mankind 
defined.  Teaching  of  Christ.  The  duty  of  young 
men.  The  present  outlook.  The  imperative  thing  to 


do.    Christ  as  a  necessary  factor  in  the  permanent 
solution  of  any  question  of  "  Reform."    Relation  of 
the  spiritual  man  to  organised  society. 
For  the  first  sermon,  I  give  to  one  of  my  church  members,, 
.say  a  working  man.  a  brief  slip,  together  with  the  above 
plan,  asking  him  to  look  up  the  history  of  labour  organisa- 
tions, and  the  changes  in  laws  affecting  labour.    For  the 
second,  I  ask  another  member  to  look  up  passages  in  the 
New  Testament  bearing  on  Christ's  attitude  tewiu^s  organ- 
ised society.    For  the  third  sermon,  I  ask  still  another 
to  look  up  a  list  of  legislative  enactments  bearing  on  the 
"  Reforms  "  of  the  day.    And  for  the  fourth  sermon,  I  ask 
another  person  to  give  me  the  legal  definitions  of  man's 
rights.    Credit  is  given  in  every  case  for  work  done. 
I   mean  in  public.    Very  much  of  the  work  handed 
in  I  do  not  use  at  all   in  the  sermon  as  delivered. 
A  good  deal   in   the   way  of    figures  and  statistics 
is  valuable,  and  the  time  saved  in  getting  it  from  others  is 
incalculable.   If  it  be  thought  that  this  is  a  cool  way  of  get- 
ting facts  or  work  done,  the  answer  is  conclusive,  that  in 
every  case  the  work  is  eagerly  and  cheerfully  done  by  the 
church ;  the  individuals  who  do  the  special  work  are  them- 
selves the  gainers  hj  it,  and  the  facts  and  figures  secured  are 
generally  much  more  reliable  than  those  gleaned  from  news- 
papers and  hearsay,  and  the  interest  excited  in  the  preaching 
of  the  sermons  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons- 
engaged  in  their  preparation.  I  have  at  present  a  good  part 
of  my  Young  People^s  Society  at  work  on  a  series  of  evening 
sermons  on  Christ  the  Saviour.   The  work  consists  in  looking 
up  all  the  passages  in  the  New  Testament  in  which  Christ  is 
spoken  of  as  a  Siaviour.   I  have  given  out  the  twenty-seven 
books  of  the  New  Testament  to  as  manyyoung  people,  asking 
each  person  to  give  me,  within  a  certain  time,  all  the  pas- 
sages from  his  assigned  book  that  bear  on  the  subject.  And, 
to  give  them  an  intelligent  search  for  the  words,  I  have  given 
each  one  of  them  a  brief  plan  of  the  sermons,  which  will 
extend  over  two  months. 

Mr.  Shddon  is  evidently  a  man  of  ori^ality.  The 
following  is  his  account  of  the  way  in  which  he  sets  to- 
work  if  there  is  anybody  in  the  parish  whom  he  wants  to- 
convert.  The  man,  he  says,  may  be  an  intimate  personal 
friend 

But  this  man  is  not  a  Christian  in  the  sense  that  Christ 
meant  it.  He  will  not  confess  Christ,  nor  unite  himself  to 
any  church.  I  want  to  win  that  man.  We  will  say  he  is  a. 
carpenter  or  a  cabinet-maker.  He  lives  a  different  life  from 
mine.  He  may  have  diificulties,  troubles,  discouragements 
peculiar  to  his  work,  which  make  the  Christian  life  seem 
unreal  or  even  impossible.  Very  well,  I  will  learn  that 
man's  trade,  or  at  least  as  much  of  it  as  it  Is  possible  for  me- 
to  know.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  anything  to  him 
about  it.  It  is  better  that  1  don't.  But  the  very  attempt 
to  realise  for  myself  the  actual  conditions  of  his  daily 
existence  makes  it  more  possible  for  me  to  reach  him  and 
win  him  with  the  new  spuitual  life.  Why  not  7  How  shall 
I  enter  into  this  man  s  philosophy  of  existence  (and  be- 
assured  he  has  one,  and  a  very  decided  one,  too)  unless  I 
enter,  in  part,  into  the  atmosphere  in  which,  perchance,  his 
philosophy  and  his  disbelief  had  their  beginning  7  No  other 
activity  known  to  men  calls  for  such  knowledge  of  all  sorta 
and  conditions  of  men.  No  other  calling  demands  so  much 
interest  in  the  human.  It  is  pre-eminenUy  the  man-building- 
business  of  the  world.  And  whatever  honestly  and  truly 
promotes  one's  efficiency  in  that  business  is  not  only  legiti- 
mate, but  highly  desirable  and  worth  trying. 


There  is  a  paper  in  Timehri  for  June  which  may  bo 
of  historical  interest  before  long.  It  describes  Bartica, 
the  new  city  which  is  to  be  the  Melbourne  of  British 
Guiana.  It  has  one  of  the  most  unrivallod  sifeg^for  a  city 
in  the  whole  world,  but  at  present  lib  JttF^^'^'^ita  of 
magnificent  expectations. 
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DID  BYRON  TURN  METHODIST? 

YES,  SATS  THE  REV.  DB.  HAYMAN. 

There  is  an  interesting  article  by  Dr.  Hayman  in 
Murray  g  Magazine  for  October,  entitled,  "  Glimpses  of 
Byron/*  from  which  some  extracts  are  worth  while  making. 
Dr.  Hayman  maintains  that  Byron  was  as  much  of  a  woman 
as  of  a  man,  and  describes  him  as  the  hermaphrodite  of 
genius.  Dr.  Hayman 's  conception  of  the  feminine  nature 
18  not  very  high,  judging  from  the  following  passage : — 

Flashes  as  from  a  female  boqI,  brilliant,  excitable,  and  im- 
petuous, form  for  page  after  page  of  his  letters  and  diaristic 
fragments,  the  staple  of  his  self-delineation. 

You  might  find  in  them  all  the  traits  of  a  coqnette ;  some- 
times pert,  vain,  touchy,  and  flippant,  sometimes  defiant, 
irascible,  and  vindictive.  There  lie  on  the  surface  these 
distinctly  feminine  attribntes,  as  in  his  talk  there  lurked  all 
the  apparatus  of  luring  smiles  and  ensnaring  tones,  the 
plausible  innuendo,  the  dexterous  equivoque^  the  audacious 
topsy-turveying  of  morality,  the  saucy  snap-shot  taken  at 
another's  folly,  in  order  to  escape,  as  ic  were,  from  his  own 
in  the  smoke.  And  while  parading  bis  volatility,  he  united 
it  to  a  masculine  intensity  and  a  virile  hardihood  of  self- 
will,  which  makes  him  seem  the  hermaphrodite  of  genius. 
Like  most  women,  it  was  more  easv  for  him  to  be  generous 
than  just.  Truth  would  be  distorted  or  inverted  to  bolster  up 
some  view  snatched  up  from  the  inconstancy  of  the  moment, 
and  facts  be  forgotten  or  discoloured  as  pique  or  passion 
swayed. 

The  other  extract  relates  to  Byron  s  later  years,  when 
he  maintains  that  there  was  more  reason  to  believe  that 
Byron  had  turned  Methodist  at  his  latter  end.  than  is 
generally  beUeved. 

Dr.  Kennedy's  conversations  in  the  last  six  months  of 
Byron's  career  confirm  the  view  that  the  religious  framework  of 
Byron's  mind,  long  a  thing  of  broken  outlines  and  shifting 
shadows,  was  now  shaping  itself  with  something  like  definite- 
ness,  that  faith  was  feeling  for  the  helm  of  conscience. 
Moore  represents  Dr.  Kennedy  as  an  earnest  believer,  who 
sought  to  establish  others  in  the  great  charter  of  faith  and  love, 
by  which,  although  perhaps  narrowly  interpreting  some  of  its 
clause.s,  he  had  himself  been  enfranchised.  That  Byron 
and  he  held  high  converse  on  much  that  lies  in  the  Bible 
between  God  and  man,  not  once  but  often,  and  not 
through  the  change-loving  caprice  of  a  satiated  sceptic, 
but  of  set  purpose,  seems  incontestable.  That  Byron 
expressly  disclaimed  infidel  tenets  and  denial  of  the 
Scriptures,  or  deliberate  maintenance  of  a  disbelieving  atti- 
tude, is  expressly  affirmed  by  Dr.  Kennedy.  On  Byron's  side 
a  remarkable  practical  confirmation  is  to  be  gathered  from 
a  letter  of  his  to  the  Doctor  within  a  few  weeks  of  his 
death,  where  he  says :  "  Besides  the  tracts,  etc.,  which  you 
have  sent  for  distribution,  one  of  the  English  artificers 
(Brownbill,  a  tinman)  left  to  my  charge  a  number  of  Greek 
Testaments,  which  1  will  endeavour  to  distribute  properly. 
.  .  .  I  am  trying  to  reconcile  the  clergy  to  their  dis- 
tribution." Here  we  have  the  reputed  infidel  and  undoubted 
whilom  libertine  engaged,  on  his  own  showing,  in  work 
resembling  that  of  the  S.P.C.K.,  or  the  Bible  Society ;  and 
that  not  onlv  for  Dr.  Kennedy,  whom  he  had  reasons  to 
respect,  but  for  Brownbill,  "  artificer  **  and  "  tinman." 

Dr.  Hayman  says : — 

Dr.  Kennedy  was  probably  the  first  layman  he  had  met 
whose  earnest  life  expressed  the  truth  within  him.  That 
expression  had  its  natural  effect,  and  the  bla$S  poet-rake, 
who  would  have  been  sparing  of  any  professions  for  fear  of 
having  them  contrasted  with  his  life,  takes  yet  to  action, 
and  distributes  not  only  dollars  and  cartridges,  the  sinews  of 
war  and  the  munitions  thereof,  but  tracts  and  Greek  Testa- 
ments. It  is  a  fair  inference  from  the  above  facts  that  the 
Byron  of  1824  was  morally  brightening  and  steadying  out 
CI  the  baleful  meteor  form  into  what  might  have  been  a 
wholesome  luminary. 


A  NEW  PROFESSION  FOR  WOMEN. 

Dr.  Shofield,  in  the  Girt s  Gum  Paper,  calls  attention 
to  the  new  field  for  educated  women  that  has  been 
opened  out  by  the  National  Health  Society. 

To  Mr.  Acland,  M.D.,  of  the  County  Council  of  Devonshire, 
the  honour  is  due  of  inaugurating  the  new  departure.  He 
has  determined  that  the  Devonians  shall  have  healthy  homes 
and  healthy  bodi<^,  and  by  his  wish  the  National  Health 
Society  have  already  sent  a  large  staff  to  lecture  all  over 
Devon.  The  laws  that  have  been  inculcated  throughout  the 
county  have  been  summarised  in  a  decalogue  by  the  Woman's 
Herald : — 

1.  You  shall  love,  honour,  and  cherish  the  body,  and  keep 
it  healthy,  clean,  and  comfortable. 

2.  You  shall  not  live  a  willing  victim  to  preventable 
diseases. 

3.  You  s      not  endure  or  spread  infectious  diseases. 

4.  You  shall  neither  eat  nor  drink  .Iiat  which  is  unwhole- 
some for  the  body. 

5.  Remember  that  foul  air  poisons  the  blood,  causes  head- 
ache, and  other  maladies,  and  bad  water  breeds  disease. 

6.  You  shall  fight  a  good  fight  against  dirt,  disease,  and 
bad  smells. 

7.  The  body  and  everything  belonging  to  it  that  needs 
daily  washing  shall  be  thoroughly  cleansed  at  least  once  a 
day  with  water,  and  when  desirable  with  good  soap  too. 

8.  You  shall  wear  clean,  suitable  clothing,  and  never  allow 
it  to  grow  ragged  or  untidy  for  want  of  a  stitch  in  time. 

9.  You  shall  make  the  best  of  yourself,  of  your  neighbours, 
and  of  every  gift  of  Nature  around  you. 

10.  You  shall  earnestly  covet,  and  diligently  labour  to 
promote,  personal  and  national  health. 

These  laws  teach  us,  at  any  rate,  a  large  part  of  our  duty 
towards  ourselves,  our  neighbours,  and  the  world  we  live  in. 
The  lectures  given  are  termed  "  Homely  Talks  "—a  title  that 
disarms  criticism,  and  encourages  young  beginners  in  the  art 
of  public  speaking. 

The  National  Health  Society  require  large  numbers  of 
trained  teachers,  who  are  prepared  to  throw  themselves  into 
this  interesting  work.  And  ladies  are  those  who  can  do  this 
best. 

Hence  there  is  a  large  demand  for  educated  ladies  (or,  as 
the  Society  wisely  calls  them,  gentlewomen — and  there  is  a 
distinction  between  the  two)  who  will  devote  themselves  to 
the  work ;  and  this  is  the  new  career  open  to  ladies  for  the 
first  time.  The  conditions  the  Society  imposes  are  by  no 
means  too  onerous.  The  fair  candidate  must  have  seen  at 
least  twenty-five  summers.  Then  she  must  undergo  three 
months'  nursing  training  at  some  hospital  or  infirmary ;  and 
this  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  when  we  find  that  the  smaller 
and  county  hospitals  are  accepted,  and  the  infirmaries  in- 
cluded. Next,  the  candidate  must  have  attended  a  good 
course  of  practical  lessons  on  artisan  cookery.  These  may 
be  taken  almost  any  wliere  that  is  wished,  preference,  however, 
being  given  to  those  lessons  which  are  approved  of  "  by  the 
Society.  The  third  and  last  requirement  is  that  the  ladies 
should  undergo  the  Society's  course  of  hvgienic  teaching, 
consisting  of  lectures  and  practical  work,  at  the  Society's 
rooms.  This  can,  in  many  cases,  be  carried  on  at  the  same 
time  as  the  nursing,  so  that  the  whole  training  can  be  easily 
completed  in  six  months. 

The  Society  will  select  from  successful  candidates  lady  lec- 
turers to  give  country  lectures  on  hygiene,  nursing,  and  cook- 
ery, to  whom  the  Society  promises  the  very  fair  salary  of  from 
three  to  five  guineas  a  week.  Considering  the  interest  and 
intrinsic  value  of  the  work,  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
course  of  study  can  be  pursued,  also  the  comparatively  slight 
expense  attaching  to  it,  and  the  considerable  demand  there 
is  likely  to  be  for  lecturers,  we  think  that  the  "  new  career" 
IS  not  unlikely  to  be  embraced  by  many  readers  of  these 
pages. 

Any  of  Qur  readers  desiring  further  information  have  only 
to  apply  to  the  courteous  secretary  at  the  offices  of  the 
Society,  53,  Berners  Street,  W.  The  courses  of  lectures 
begin  in  the  middle  of  October. 
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THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  LION  TAMER. 

HOW  MAX  DOMINATES  WILD  BEAST8. 

The  most  interesting  article  in  the  Strand  for  Sep- 
tember was  an  account  of  Mr.  Cooper,  the  lion  tamer.  Mr. 
•Cooper  is  a  man  of  fifty-one  years  of  age,  and  began  lion- 
taming  at  twelve.  At  ten  he  ran  away  from  Birmingham 
with  Hatty's  Circus.  A  sloth  bit  the  tip  of  his  finger  off 
when  he  was  only  twelve  years  of  age,  and  in  the  same 
year  a  very  large  and  savage  lion  in  the  show  having 
broken  its  chain,  no  one  dared  to  approach  it,  but  little 
Cooper  calmly  went  up  to  the  savage  beast  and  chained 
it.  He  was  thereupon  dubbed  the  youngest  lion  tamer  in 
the  world,  and  began  a  career  which  brought  him  into  the 
presence  of  most  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  He 
fltruck  up  a  great  friendship  with  Victor  Emmanuel,  who 
once  gave  him  a  pipe  from  his  own  mouth  after  Mr. 
Cooper  had  gone  into  a  cage  of  untamed  lions  and 
reduced  them  to  subjection.  The  King  gave  him  four  of 
his  largest  and  best  lions,  camels,  a  bear,  and  two 
•elephants  ;  the  Queen  of  Holland  gave  him  a  brooch 
in  the  form  of  agolden  lion.  He  has  performed  before 
the  Emperor  Wmiam  and  Prince  Bismarck.  When  per- 
forming before  the  present  Tzar  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
«uite  bribed  an  attendant  to  open  the  door  of  the  cage 
when  the  performance  was  over,  but  a  lioness  tore  his 
Arm  so  badly  that  it  had  to  be  amputated.  The  Prince 
Imperial  was  another  of  Mr.  Cooper's  admirers.  Mr. 
Cooper  has  tamed  nearly  2,0J0  lions,  tigers,  and  leopards. 

Their  numberless  claws  and  teeth  have  left  their  marks  on 
■the  trainer's  body  from  head  to  foot.  His  hands  alone  are 
an  index  to  his  profession— here  a  scar  and  there  a  scar, 
there  a  finger  bitten  short,  and  here  a  nail  gone.  The  third 
finger  of  his  left  hand  is  shortened  by  half  the  top  joint,  and 
the  nail  gn^^ows,  not  up  from  the  back  of  the  finger  as  usual 
but  over  the  top,  and,  if  allowed  to  keep  growing,  lengthens 
•down  in  front  of  the  finger,  towards  the  palm.  This  mishap 
occurred  ia  practice  one  morning  in  Italy,  with  a  lion  who  had 
An  especial  distaste  to  having  his  month  opened  to 
Admit  the  head  of  Mr.  Cooper.  The  trainer  took  a 
jaw  in  each  hand  to  "  persuade  "  them  open,  when  the  lion, 
with  no  vicious  intent,  finding  his  teeth  an  inch  or  so  apart, 
snapped  them  together  again,  with  the  finger  between  them. 
Felis  leo  was  surprised  and  disgusted,  perhaps  pained,  at  the 
Kiisaster.  and  promptly  spat  the  finger-end  out,  while  blood 
:flowed  freely  from  the  shortened  digit  over  his  face  till  he 
turned  his  head  from  under  it.  Several  medical  students 
iad  been  admitted  to  watch  the  practise,  and  they  promptly 
•cauterised  the  wound  with  a  hot  iron,  and  the  day's  business 
proceeded  as  usual. 

His  worst  time  was  at  Brussels,  when  two  perfectly 
wild  Hons  were  introduced  into  the  cage : — 

Scarcely  had  the  tamcr.entered,  than  one  of  the  new  lions 
and  one  of  the  old  ones  began  a  desperate  fight.  Cooper 
took  his  whip  and  started  to  quell  the  disturbance.  In 
fitriking  at  the  old  lion,  however,  he  managed  to  give  the 
new  one  a  smart  cut,  and  the  savage  beast  'immSdiately 
flew  upon  him,  and,  planting  its  claws  on  his  left 
shoulder,  tore  down  all  the  flesh  from  the  shoulder  and 
breast.  Raising  his  right  arm  to  drive  the  lion  off,  the  hand 
and  arm  were  seized  by  the  btnte's  teeth,  and  the  bone  laid 
bare  from  elbow  to  wrist.  The  other  animals,  as  of  coarse 
is  their  wont,  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  position 
of  affairs^  and  soon  the  tamer's  leg  was  bitten  through  and 
other  injuries  inflicted.  It  seems  scarcely  credible  that 
during  all  this  the  man  never  for  an  instant  lost  his  presence 
of  mind,  and,  with  all  his  fearful  injuries,  continued  to  whip 
the  brutes  into  subjection,  and  actually  succeeded  in  doing  so, 
before  making  good  his  exit  from  the  cage. 


The  only  secrets  of  his  profession  are  confidence,  cool- 
ness, and  common  sense.  Mr.  Cooper  is  almost  a  teetotaler, 
and  insists  on  complete  immobility  in  the  cage ;  the  move- 
ment of  an  inch  may  lead  an  animal  to  miscalculate  its  jump 
and  knock  its  trainer  down,  and  once  down  he  is  certain 
to  be  bitten  to  death.  On  one  occasion  a  young  lioness 
made  a  playful  dab  at  him  with  her  paw  and  laid  his  whole 
arm  open  for  nearly  a  foot.  His  profession,  although 
dangerous,  is  lucrative.  Mr.  Cooper  once  bought  £8,000 
worth  of  elephants,  trained  them,  and  sold  them  for 
£12,000.  He  often  received  £oO  a  night  for  exhibitions. 
Mr.  Cooper  lives  at  Smethwick,  and  although  he  has 
retired  on  a  competence  he  cannot  resist  the  ^mptation 
of  going  back  now  and  then  among  the  lions  and  tigers 
for  amusement. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY. 

Mr.  Frank  Sprague,  in  the  September  number  of  the 
Forum,  predicts  that  electricity  as  a  motor  is  going  to 
carry  all  before  it.  His  account  of  the  electric  railways 
in  America  is  very  remarkable,  especially  as  to  the  safe^ 
with  which  they  have  been  operated.  The  first  electne 
railway  was  opened  in  Richmond  in  168S,  now  there  are 
not  less  than  350  roads  in  the  United  States,  Europe, 
Australia,  and  Japan,  requiring  more  than  4,000  cars  and 
7,000  motors,  with  about  2,600  miles  of  track,  a  daily  mile»ige 
of  nearly  500,000  miles,  and  carrying  nearly  a  billion 
passengers  annually.  Fully  10,000  people  are  employed  on 
these  roads,  and  there  has  never  been  an  authenticated 
report  of  death  on  account  of  the  electric  pressure  used. 

Over  ten  million  sterling  is  now  invested  in  this  in* 
dustry.  Overhead  wires  are  accepted  as  the  best  method 
of  applying  this  new  force. 

While  the  horse,  with  extra  help,  has  slowly  and  painfully 
pulled  his  car  up  a  five  per  cent,  grade,  the  electric  motor  has 
propelled  a  car  of  double  the  weight  upgrades  of  from  10  per 
cent,  to  13  per  cent.,  and  at  nearly  double  the  speed.  It  has  con- 
quered combined  curves  and  grades  impossible  for  even  the 
cable,  and  has  increased  the  schedule  speed  with  nerfeet 
safety  from  50  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent.  Larger  and  more 
luxurious  cars  have  been  made  possible,  and  the  available 
carrying  capacity  for  a  given  street  space  occupied  has  been 
increased  by  one-half  Malodorous  stables  have  disappeared, 
and  streets  have  been  made  cleaner. 

The  action  of  the  motor  as  a  dynamo  is  utilised  to  make  the 
descent  of  the  heaviest  grades  absolutely  safe,  even  if  the 
whole  M'stem  exterior  to  the  car  should  fail. 

The  abolishment  of  the  car  stove  is  now  possible,  and  on 
heavy  grades  the  falling  energy  of  the  car  is  used  through 
the  motors  not  only  to  put  a  brake  upon  its  own  speed,  but 
also  to  heat  the  car  without  taking  energy  from  the  central 
station,  as  on  the  Pleasant  Valley  road  in  Pittsburg. 

The  electric  motor  has  halved  the  motor-power  expenses 
per  car-mile,  and  has  effected  even  greater  reduction  in  the 
cost  per  ton- mile.  It  has  reduced  the  charge  per  car-mile 
for  conductors  and  drivers  by  increasing  the  number  of  miles 
operated  in  a  given  time.  Roads  hitherto  unproductive  have 
become  dividend  earners,  and  the  earnings  of  those  already 
successful  have  been  increased.  Roads  are  now  possible 
where  horse,  steam,  or  cable  service  was  impossible.  Years 
have,  in  the  aggregate,  been  saved  to  men  for  rest  and  recrea- 
tion. 

For  street  railways  he  thinks  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  doubt  that  electricity  is  the  motor  of  the  future.  The 
speed  at  which  the  eleotrio  cars  can  be  driven  practically 
doubles  the  area  in  which  people  can  live  in  com- 
fort. The  article  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  our 
engineers,  but  I  have  ^ven  sufficient  extract  to  enable 
them  to  see  the  gist  of  the  article  and  the  significance 
the  fact  to  which  Mr.  Sprague  calls  attention. 
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HOW  TREES  FIGHT  FOR  LIFE. 

A  SCBNB  FROM  A  TROPICAL  FOREST. 

In  the  June  number  of  Timehri,  a  quarterly  which 
regvdarly  reaches  me  from  British  Guiana,  there  is  a  very 
amnirable  papjer  by  Mr.  James  Rodway,  entitled  The 
Struggle  for  Life  in  the  Forest."  It  gives  a  more  vivid 
pictim  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  so  far  as  trees  and 

rlants  are  concemed,  in  the  tropical  forest  than  anything 
have  come  across.  Mr.  Kodway  can  write,  and  as  he 
describes  the  magniticent  timber  trees  of  Guiana  you  seem 
to  stand  under  their  branches  and  realise  how  intense 
is  the  struggle  for  existence — so  intense  indeed  that 
for  a  time  you  almost  regard  the  trees  as  living 
beings  which  tear  vith  tiger  claws  at  each  other^ 
vita£.  The  condition  of  life  in  a  tropical  forest  is  sun- 
light; and  to  get  to  the  top,  where  alone  there  is  sunlight, 
is  the  constant  aim  of  every  tree.  They  have  no  winter's 
rest  in  the  tropics,  and  they  are  so  hard  at  work  all  day 
long  that  at  night  the  trees  seem  quite  tired  out.  Mr. 
Rodway  says : — 

From  dawn  to  sunset  the  trees  are  hard  at  work — ^yon  can 
almost  see  some  of  them  growing,  and,  as  may  naturally  be 
supposed,  they  must  have  a  little  rest  at  night.  The  tree  is 
thoroughly  exhausted,  its  branches  lose  their  stiffness,  while 
the  leaves  droop  and  fold  themselves  together.  Unlike  those 
of  temperate  chmates,  the  trees  of  the  tropics  all,  more  or 
less,  show  these  signs  of  exhaustion  toward  sunset. 

When  the  tree  has  fproed  its  way  to  the  top  and  is  begin- 
ning to  rejoice  that  it  has  survived  the  struggle  in  which 
most  of  its  brothers  have  succumbed,  it  discovers  that  it 
is  in  the  grasp  of  a  creeper  which  draws  its  life  blood. 
Some  of  these  creepers  have  veritable  claws  with  which 
they  crawl  upwards  from  the  ground,  and  as  soon  as  they 
reach  the  top  a  wealth  of  brilliant  flowers  opens  out. 
The  tree  is  ecUpsed  by  the  umbrella  of  the  creeper  s  shade. 

As  its  branches  extend  the  stem  swells  and  hardens  until  it 
looks  like  a  great  hempen  cable  which,  if  it  happens  to  be  a 
twiner,  constricts  its  support  in  serpent-like  folds  until  perhaps 
the  tree  is  strangled  to  death.  But  this  does  not  matter,  for 
by  that  time  the  rampant  monster  has  spread  itself  over  a 
dozen  giants  of  the  forest,  where  it  revels  in  the  sunlight  and 
seems  to  crow  over  its  victory. 

But  it  is  not  only  by  creepers  which  descend  from 
below  that  trees  are  murdered.  Birds  carry  fig  seeds  to 
the  topmost  forks  of  the  forest  giants,  where  they  germi- 
nate, and  then  drop  down  long  roots  which  are  apparently 
quite  harmless  clinging  to  the  bark  and  covering  the  trunk. 

We  can  almost  fancy  the  magnificent  forest  tree  protesting 
strongly,  as,  octopus  like,  the  clusia  begins  to  compress  and 
strangle  it.  It  may  protest  as  much  as  it  likes,  but  that 
Hiakes  no  difference ;  the  clusia  grows  stronger  and  stronger, 
until  by  and  by,  as  the  strangler  opens  its  magnificent  waxy 
flowers  to  the  sun,  and  glories  in  its  conquest,  the  poor  un- 
fortunate victin  droops  and  dies.  Then  the  trunk  becomes 
diseased,  wood  ants  begin  their  work,  and  finally  nothing  is 
left  but  the  hollow  cylinder  of  the  strangler. 

Another  great  enemy  of  the  tree  is  the  leech  or  the 
'  loranth,  which  runs  its  suckers  into  the  cracks  of  the 
bark  and  flourishes  amain  the  more  its  victim  dwindles 
<ind  dies.  When  a  tree  is  elbowed,  strangled,  smothered, 
or  sucked  to  death  the  white  ants  attend  in  myriads  to 
dig  its  grave.  Another  fact  which  Mr.  Rodway  brings 
into  clear  relief  is  that  all  the  herbaceous  flowering 
plants  in  the  tropical  forest  are  to  be  found  at  the  tops 
of  the  trees.  Below  the  dome  of  foliage  nothing  can  be 
seen  save  an  interminable  jungle  of  trunks  and  bush 
roots  ;  it  is  only  when  you  get  a  hundred  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  the  ground  that  you  find  a  blaze 
of  coloured  and  innumerable  orchids.  By  the  river  the 
struggle  for  life  is  better  seen  than  xa  the  fqrest,  and  the 


struggle  being  so  much  greater  the  combatants  put  oi» 
armour.  Almost  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  grow  they 
assume  their  weapons.  Soive  are  densely  clothed  witd 
needle-like -spines,  others  have  fornddabie  barbed  arrow- 
heads with  a  dozen  pairs  of  barbs,  all  are  in  the  panoply 
of  war.  Mr.  Rodway's  paper  is  one  which  every  naturalifit 
will  read  with  pleasure.   

REVIVAL  OF  CIVIC  RELIGION  IN  AMERICA. 

SOME  GRATirYINO  SIGNS  OF  PROGRESS. 

The  Century  for  October  says : — 

It  was  made  evident  by  the  legislation  of  the  year  now 
drawing  to  a  close  that  an  unusual  amount  of  attention  was 
given  to  the  subject  of  reform  in  municipal  government. 
Many  of  the  State  legislatures  passed  new  charters  for  their 
larger  cities,  and  many  others  spent  much  time  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  such  measures.  In  Ohio  home  rule  was  granted  to  all 
the  large  cities  of  the  State,  and  new  charters,  embodying  that- 
and  other  important  principles,  were  granted  to  four  of  them, 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Springfield,  and  Youngstown.  In 
Indiana  a  new  charter  was  granted  to  the  city  of  Indianapolis. 
In  all  these  ciiies  confident  hopes  are  entertained  that  the  new 
forms  of  government  will  sweep  away  some  abuses,  modify 
others,  and  give  the  people  better  government  than  they 
have  hitherto  enjoyed.  What  is  wanted  is,  in  the  first  placCr 
fitness  combined  with  character,  and,  after  that,  permanent 
tenure.  This  is  civil  service  reform  in  its  essence,  and  it 
follows  that  we  can  never  have  genuine  and  lasting  municipal 
reform  until  we  put  the  entire  municipal  system  of 
government  upon  a  civil  service  reform  basis. 

Dr.  Cook  reports  in  Our  Day  an  encouraging  sign  of. 
the  movement  in  favour  of  municipal  reform  even  im 
St.  Paul,  while  Minnesota  seems  to  have  been  giveu 
pretty  considerably  over  to  the  devil. 

Five  days  before  this  victory  it  would  have  been  hard  to^ 
find  a  city  in  which  the  rumsellers  and  the  rabble  had  more 
undisputed  control,  or  in  which  pastors  and  good  citizens- 
were  more  disheartened.  At  least  three  tiroes  within  as- 
many  years  attempts  to  close  the  Sunday  saloons  had  failed. 
Archbishop  Ireland  had  co-operated  with  Protestant  pastors- 
and  laymen  in  these  efforts,  to  no  purpose.  The  mayor  haii 
flatly  refused  again  and  again  to  enforce  the  law ;  also  those 
against  Sunday  theatj:es  and  Sunday  base  ball,  which  last  he 
sanctioned  by  his  presence.  The  leading  ladies  of  the  city 
had  circulated  a  petition  for  the  closing  of  the  Sunday 
theatres,  directed  to  their  proprietors,  only  to  have  their 
petition  cast  aside  with  scant  courtesy.  A  clerk  having 
become  insane  through  gambling,  his  employer  had  prose- 
cuted the  proprietor  of  the  gambl^g  house,  only  to  see  him 
acquitted  against  evidence. 

A't  last,  however,  as  frequently  happens,  the  forces- 
of  evil  succeeded,  by  presuming  just  a  little  too 
far,  in  rousing  the  spirit  of  revolt  on  the  part  of  the- 
re^gious  people.  St.  Paul  was  selected  for  the  scene  of  a- 
national  prize  fight;  the  editors  of  the  two  leading 
papers,  many  respectable  citizens,  and  the  mayor  were  all- 
enthusiastic  for  the  contest.  The  churches  at  last, 
hardly  daring  to  call  their  souls  their  own,  ventured  to* 
sununon  a  meeting  in  protest.  The  result  was  a  ^reat 
outburst  of  public  sympathy.  Seven  thousand  citizens> 
met  to  demand  that  the  law  should  be  enforced,  and 
enforced  it  was  in  spite  of  the  mayor. 

They  appealed  from  the  Mayor  as  a  rebel  against  the  State- 
laws  to  State  sovereignty  in  the  governor,  who,  by  pro- 
clamation,  called  on  the  sheriff  as  a  State  officer,  on  penalty 
of  dismission,  to  enforce  the  State  law,  and,  on  his  request^ 
gave  him  a  regiment  of  troops  as  State  police  for  Hhe  purpose. 
Even  when  the  Governor  had  issued  his  proclamation,  the- 
rebellioHS  editors  and  the  mayor  insisted  that  the  fight  shouldi 
go  on,  and  not  until  the  soldiers  were  actually  onlered  out 
was  this  rebellion  of  the  city  government  against  the  States 
suppressed. 
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WHY  RUSSIANS  LOVE  FRANCE. 

BECAUSE  THEY  DISLIKE  OBBMANS. 

Ik  rea4ing  the  description  of  the  Russian  people  which 
4b  given  in  an  anonymeus  article,  by  an  evidently  Russian 
mter,  in    the  first  part  of  the  Nouvelle  Hevue  for 
iBeptember,  one  realises  the  half -Eastern  nature  of  the 
■filavonic  Empire.   The  fatalistic,  good-humoured,  super- 
ictitious  race,  capable  of  great  enthusiasm  and  gross 
•degradation,  indifferent  to  poUtics,  yet  ready  if  need  be 
~to  die  for  Holy  Russia,  despising  civilisation  yet  sublimely 
4Msured  that  their  destiny  as  a  people  is  to  lead  it^  half 
cynical  with  it  all,  and  individually  more  ready  to  pardon  a 
«rime  than  to  terminate  a  personal  antipathy,  do  not  strike 
the  mind  as  European.   The  fickleness  of  the  Tartar  has 
been  wedded  to  the  charm  of  the  Oriental.  Together 
-these  make  something  which  may  be  indeed,  as  is  often 
predicted,  the  dominant  race  of  the  future,  but  is  certainly 
not  at  present  on  the  same  level  of  development  as  the 
•other  peoples  of  the  Western  world. 

The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  explain  the  profound 
^antipathy  for  Germany  and  the  sympathy  with  France, 
which  exists,  he  says,  in  the  very  marrow  of  the  Russian 
poople,  quite  independently  oi  poHtics.    In  order  to  do 
4t  he  has  had  first  to  describe  the  Russians  themselves, 
tuid  one  of  the  first  facts  which  he  makes  clear  is  that 
-they  have    no    politics;    with     their  organisation 
both  of  government  axid  of  the  press  ii  is  practically 
impossible  that  they  should.   Obedience  is  the  only 
public  virtue.     Discussion  is  worse  than  a  vice;  it 
-is  a  folly.   It  gives  something  of  the  sensation  of  a 
•dream  to  read  a  perfectly  well*written  article  in  a  civilised 
language,  in  which  such  a  basis  of  national  life  is  taken 
:f  or  granted  as  natural  and  right  and  proper,  and  perhaps 
-the  writer  explains  more  unconsciously  Mtween  the  Unes 
than  he  does  by  what  ho  actually  intends  to  say.  The 
-outcome  of  the  whole  is  that  when  one  seeks  the  reason 
why  Russia  loves  France  and  hates  Grermany,  it  amounts 
-to  a  reiterated  statement  that  France,  with  whom  we 
have  fought,  is  beloved,  and  Germanv,  who  has  done  us 
AO  harm,  is  detested.   The  Moujik  has  forgotten  the 
Prench  war,  the  aristocrat  regards  it  as  the  result 
of     a    mere    misundergtandinff    between    the  two 
Bmperors.   As  for  Sebastopol,  Uie  defeat  which  Russia 
•sufifered  was  no  less  glorious  than  the  victoiy  of  the  allies 
and  ''the  memory  of  Sebastopol  is  the  common  and 
indissoluble  possession  of  both  armies.''   It  can  only  be 
explained   on  the  ground  of  an  invincible,  sympa- 
thetic afi'ection  entertained  by  the  Russian  people 
for  the  French  people.     It  is  not  an  affair  of  govern- 
ments,  or  parties,  or  poUtical  interests,  but  goes 
deeper,  and  is  of  more  significance  than  any  of  thom. 
On  the  other  hand,  towards  Qermany  there  is  an  equally 
widespread  and  deeply  rooted  a&tipathy.   Words  fail, 
the  writer  declares,  to  convey  any  just  impression  of  the 
hatred  which  is  entertained  by  the  whole  Russian  people 
for  everything  that  is  German.   It  is  not  confined  to  one 
class,  but  permeates  the  entire  nation.     No  one  in 
Europe  can  conceive  the  force  of  it,  and  even  war  with 
Germany  would,  he  assures  us,  be  something  terrible  for 
its  pitiless  atrocitpr.   Hence,  as  it  comes  to  be  gradually 
realised  in  unpohtical  Russia  that  France  and  Germany 
are  enemies  to  one  another,  the  impulse  towards  France 
will  be  strengthened  by  all  the  force  which  Ues  in  the 
•saying  that  "  the  enemies  of  our  enemies  are  our  friends.** 


WHY  ITALIANS  HATE  FRANCE. 

BECAUSE  OF  TUNIS  AND  THE  POPE. 

An  anonymous  correspondent,  dating  from  Carlsbad^ 
contributes  to  Bassegna  Nazionale  a  short,  lucid  paper  on 
the  present  unfriendly  relations  between  Italy  and 
France. 

"  For  eleven  years,"  he  writes,  "  the  two  Latin  powers 
are  no  longer  Mends,  but  eye  each  other  suspiciously,  and 
occasionally  attack  one  another.  For  eleven  years 
France  has  done  her  utmost,  both  openly  and 
secretly,  to  prevent  the  political  growth,  the 
solonial  expansion,  and  the  economic  welfare  of  Italy, 
as  well  as  her  reconciliation  with  the  Pope ; 
Italy,  on  her  8i4e,  by  allying  herself  with  Germany, 
the  bitterest  enemy  of  France,  has  rendered  more  ardu- 
ous, if  not  quite  impossible,  the  re-conquest  of  her  lost 
provinces  and  of  her  military  prestige." 

There  are  two  causes,  one  permanent,  the  other  tempo- 
rary, for  this  want  of  amity.  France  does  not  wish  for 
any  rivals  on  the  Mediterranean ;  she  wishes  for  un- 
disputed control  in  that  Section.  Italy  also  strives  after 
the  supreme  authority,  and  if  that  is  unattainable  for 
the  present,  she  at  least  does  her  utmost  to  prevent 
France  from  obtaining  more  power  and  influence.  Not 
to  do  so  would  be  simple  suicide.  This  is  the  permanent 
cause  of  the  disagreement,  not  to  use  a  stronger  word, 
between  the  two  nations.  France  aspired  after  war,  and 
behoves  herself  prepared  for  it ;  Italy  requires  peace,  and 
b  resolved  on  maintaining  it ;  that  is  the  t«nporary  cause 
of  the  disagreement. 

France  has  been  accustomed  for  over  two  centuries  to 
regard  herself  as  supreme  in  the  Mediterranean.  She  is 
powerless  against  English  authority,  and  restricts  herself 
to  diplomatic  notes  protesting  agamst  the  indefinite  occu- 
pation of  Egypt,  but  against  Itidy  she  is  alwavs  ready  to 
act.  Her  conquest  of  Tunis  was  undertaken  at  the 
direct  instigation  of  Bismarck,  who  had  previously  made 
a  similar  ofier  to  Carioli,  then  Italian  premier. 
CarioU  declined,  out  of  consideration  for  French 
susceptibiUties ;  but  France,  in  her  eagerness  to 
increase  her  Mediterranean  prestige,  was  even  ready 
to  retard  the  day  of  her  possible  re-acquisition  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  by  permanently  atienating  the  friendship  of  Italy 
and  exciting  the  suspicions  of  En^nd.  Tins  was  exactly 
what  Bismarck  desired.  *^  The  Triple  Alliance  was  the 
immediate  and  natural  consequence  of  the  conquest  of 
Tunis.  France  thereby  herself  forced  Italy  into  the  arms 
of  the  Central  Powers.  Carioli,  for  once  &r-si^hted,  was 
quite  right  in  fore-seeing  that  Tunis  had  divided  the 
two  nations  for  a  lengthened  period.'' 

The  writer  in  the  Rastegna  joins  issue  with  Crispi,  who 
stated  in  his  recent  Contempw-ary  Review  article  that  the 
only  question  at  present  separating  France  and  Italy  is  the 
Papal  question.  He  mamtains,  on  the  contrary,  that 
there  is  only  one  way  to  re-establish  peace  and  harmony 
between  the  two  nations.  "  Let  France  no  longer  oppose 
the  due  growth  of  ItaUan  power  and  influence  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  let  her  renoimce  her  own  right  of 
supremacy,  to  which  Italy  can  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, give  her  consent ;  let  her  cease  to  persecute  the 
Italian  element  in  Tunis ;  Ut  her  give  up  the  attempt  to 
trarsform  her  protectorate  into  annexation ;  and,  finally, 
let  her  ^ive  solid  guarantees  not  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
Eur^-  r>d,  so  as  to  permit,  at  least,  a  partial  reduction  in 
tht.  striding  armies  of  the  Continent."  But  to  obtain 
from  France  either  the  one  concession  or  the  other  is  so 
difficult,  that  the  task  may  well  be  regarded  as  hopeless. 
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HOW  ENGLAND  CAN  KEEP  THE  PEACE. 

FROM  A  GERMAN  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

Under  the  somewhat  misleading  title  of  "  The  Divi- 
nonal  GroupiDgs  of  a  Fleet/'  a  noteworthy  article  appears 
in  the  Aus^an  section  of  the  Internationale  Revue  iiber 
die  gesaTtvmten  Armeen  und  Flatten, 

THE  FLEETS  OF  THE  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE. 

The  ^t  of  the  article  is  to  show,  firstly,  that  the  fleets 
of  the  Triple  Alliance  are  by  themselres  almost  a  match 
for  the  French  fleet,  or  even  for  the  French  and  Russian 
fleets  combined ;  and  secondly,  that  the  preponderance 
of  English  naval  supremacy  serves  as  a  great  factor  in 
preserving  the  peace  of  Europe,  since  the  rashest  cf 
Ohauvinists  would  hesitate  to  disturb  it  so  long  as  the 
neutrality  of  England  remains  an  unknown  quantity. 
The  writer,  instead  of  trving  to  estimate  the  relative 
Btrenfi;th  of  the  fleets  of  the  various  Powers  by  totalling 
up  the  number  of  their  ships  and  their  tonnage, 
groups  the  ships  according  to  their  speed  into  divisional 
units  and  so  obtains  a  rougn  and  ready  standard  of  their 
fighting  value.  The  division  of  a  fleet  into  independent 
groups  or  divisions  for  manoeuvring  purposes  bein^ 
universally  acknowledged  as  jiecessary  on  tactical  and 
military  grounds,  the  only  questions  which  remain  open 
to  discussion  refer  to  the  number  of  ships  that  should  go 
to  form  the  division,  and  to  its  composition.  The  writer 
considers  seven  ships  offer  the  best  tactical  advantages, 
and  that,  except  for  special  services  where  other  con- 
siderations come  into  force,  the  division  should  be 
composed  of  vessels  of  uniform  speed.  Omitting  coast 
defence  ships  and  all  vessels  with  a  less  speed  than  twelve 
knots  as  being  generally  unsuited  for  fighting  naval 
actions  at  sea,  he  groups  the  remaining  ships  into  five 
classes,  taking  the  maximum  speed  as  the  ^andard  for 
each  class. 

THE  NA^TES  OP  EUROPE  IN  DIVISIONS. 

These  classes  are : — A,  containing  all  ships  having  a 
speed  0^20-22  knots;  B,  chose  of  19—21  knots;  C, 
those  of  17 — 19  knots  ;  I>,  those  of  16  — 16  knots ; 
and  those  of  12 — 14  knots.  Judged  under  this  standard 
the  fleets  of  the  various  Powers  come  out  as  follows : — 

England. — A,  4  divisions,  29  ships  ;  B,  3  divisions,  17  ships ; 
C,  7  divisions,  49  ships;  D,  3  divisions,  20  ships;  E,  7 
divisions,  47  ships ;  giving  a  total  of  162  ships,  with  a  mini- 
mum speed  of  12  knots,  divided  into  24  divisions. 

France.— B  and  C,  4  divisions,  27  ships :  D,  2  divisions,  14 
ships;  E,  9  divisions,  59  ships;  or  a  total  of  100  ships 
divided  into  15  divisions. 

Italy.— B,  2  divisions,  11  ships ;  C,  2  divisions,  12  ships ;  D, 
1  division,  7  ships ;  E,  2  ships ;  a  total  of  32  ships  divided  into 
5  divisions. 

Germany.— C,  1  division,  6  ships ;  D,  1  division.  6  ships ; 
E,  4  divisions,  28  ships ;  or  a  total  of  40  ships,  divided  into  6 
divisions. 

Austria.— C,  1  division,  7  ships  ;  E,  3  divisions,  20  ships ; 
making  in  all  27  ships,  divided  into  4  divisions. 

Russia.— Baltic  Fleet— D,  2  divisions,  12  ships ;  E,  2  divi- 
sions, 12  ships,  Black  Sea  Fleet^D  and  E,  1  division, 
7  ships,  giving  a  total  of  31  ships  in  5  divisions. 

The  value  of  the  fleets,  judged  by  the  number  of 
divisions  composed  of  seagoing  ships  with  a  speed  of  over 
twelve  knots,  is  therefore  as  follaws: — England,  24 
divisions  (162  ships) ;  France,  15  divisions  (100  ships) ; 
Russia,  5  divisions  (81  ships) ;  the  Triple  Alliance,  15 
divisions  (97  ships).  Assuming  the  general  accuracy  of 
Uieee  figures  as  sufficient  to  approximately  assess  the 
fighting  value  of  the  various  fleets,  England,  if  engaged 
in  a  war  with  France,  would  still  have  nme  divisions  with 
which  to  oppose  any  ally  who  might  side  with  the  latter. 


THE  STRENGTH  OF  ENGLAND. 

A  mere  statement  of  figures,  however,  gives  but  an  in* 
adequate  idea  of  the  real  power  of  the  English  navy,, 
unless  note  is  taken  of  the  enormous  advantages  it 
possesses  in  the  large  number  of  ships  comprised  in 
Classes  A,  B,  and  C.  The  fact  that  England  has  colonies 
to  defend  is  really  but  of  small  consequence — firstly, 
because  some  of  the  colonies  have  their  own  ships; 
secondly,  because  England  has  still  plenty  of  ships  to  send 
abroad ;  thirdly,  because  if  the  colonies  are  attacked  the 
enemy  would  necessarily  have  to  split  up  his  forces  and  so 
weaken  his  home  defences  ;  and  lastly,  because  the  decisive 
events  of  the  war  would  scarcely  take  place  in  the  colonif  ei 
Owing  to  her  superiority  in  battle-ships  England  could 
well  carry  out  all  her  plans  of  attack  and  defence  with- 
out requiring  the  assistance  of  her  fastest  cruisers,  any 
these  could  therefore,  in  conjunction  with  the  auxiliare 
cruisers,  be  employed  in  ravaging  the  enepiy*s  commerco 
and  colonies ;  and  when  the  enormous  speed  of  these 
cruisers  is  borne  in  mind,  some  idea  can  be  formed  of  the 
significance  of  a  war  with  England.  With  an  ironclad 
fleet  in  the  Channel,  and  squadrons  of  cruisers  ofl"  Gib- 
raltar and  the  North  of  Scotland,  every  route  to  the 
European  ports  would  be  closed,  whilst  with  divisions  off 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Cape  Horn,  Newfoundland,  the 
Sunda  Straits  and  Aden,  every  strategical  point  would  b& 
in  the  hands  of  England. 

IP  ENGLAND  WERE  NBtTTBAL. 

Coming  to  a  comparison  of  the  seagoing  divisions  of 
the  fleets  of  the  Triple  Alliance  with  those  of  the  French 
fleet,  the  tables  show  that  the  Triple  Alliance  would  by 
no  means  necessarily  be  forced  to  renounce  all  idea  ot 
acting  on  the  offensive  against  France  alone,  although, 
in  the  event  of  a  Franco-Russian  alliance,  and  of  Eng- 
land remaining  neutral,  their  divisions  would  doubtless 
be  in  a  state  of  numerical  inferiority.  This  inferiority 
would,  however,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  bo  more  apparent 
than  real,  for  although  the  combined  fleets  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  would  nominally  be  weaker  by  four  divisions  than 
those  of  France  and  Russia,  yet  the  conditions  under 
which  the  latter*8  fleet  is  divided  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Baltic  would  make  it  a  comparatively  easy 
matter  to  prevent  the  Russian  divisions  from  imiting 
with  '^oee  of  France.  The  nine  Austrian  and  Italian 
divisions,  supplemented  as  they  would  be  with  flotillas  of 
torpedo  boats,  would  compel  tho  French  to  ooncentrato 
the  bulk  of  their  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,, 
where  it  would  have  enough  to  do  in  holding  its  own 
against  the  Austrian  and  Itsaian  ships.  The  outlook  for 
the  Triple  AlUance  at  sea,  therefore,  is  by  no  means  dis- 
couraging, even  supposing  that  it  has  to  rely  entirely  on 
its  own  naval  resources;  whilst  if  another  Power,  disposing 
only  of  a  small  fleet,  should  join  it,  the  chances  in  its 
favour  would  be  very  greatly  increased.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  improbable,  as  affairs  now  stand,  that 
England  would  cease  to  remain  an  indifferent  onlooker, 
and  should  she  join  the  Triple  Alliance  the  effect  of  her 
doing  so  is  hardly  to  be  <»lculated.  France,  end  Russia 
also,  if  allied  to  her,  would  have  to  set  apart  a  consider- 
able portion  of  her  army  to  provide  for  the  defence  of 
her  coasts,  and  would  correspondingly  have  to  weaken 
her  field  army.  With  the  prospect  of  this  occurring,, 
neither  France  nor  Russia  would  venture  to  attack  the- 
Triple  Alliance,  and  the  peace  of  Europe  would  be  assured. 
A  consideration  of  the  significance  of  this  possibility 
should  be  enough  to  make  flie  most  rabid  clamourers  for 
war  pause,  and  lead  them  to  eventually  bless  the  authors 
of  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  men  who  may  succeed  ia 
obtaining  its  friendly  recognition  by  England. 
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HOW  TO  improve  THE  RACE. 

ICARBY  FBOM  THE  POIKT  OF  VIEW  OF  OFFSPBINO. 

Mb.  Hibam  M.  Staitley  in  the  October  Monist  com- 
plains that  I  did  him  an  injustice  in  J uly,  1890,  in  implying 
that  he  favoured  murder,  mutilation,  or  imprisonment  as 
a  means  of  improving  the  breed  of  men.  He  therefore 
explains  more  clearly  what  he  means  by  ^'Artificial 
Selection  in  an  article  from  which  the  following  are 
extracts : — 

By  artificial  selection  I  mean  all  conscious  and  purposive 
arrangements  between  men  and  women  which  have  in  view 
character  of  offspring.  This  is  opposed  to  natural  selection, 
which  is  merely  instinctive  unteleological  union  with  one  of 
the  opposite  sex  as  impelled  by  animal  passion  or  romantic 
love. 

TO  THOSE  ABOUT  TO  MARBY. 

A  truly  thoughtful  and  intelligent  man  in  our  day  in  view 
of  marriage  will  most  carefully  consider  his  own  life  history 
and  that  of  his  parents  and  ancestors,  and  also  that  of  his 
intended  partner  and  her  ancestors,  as  to  physical  or  mental 
disease,  which  might  be  handed  down  to  the  issue  of  the 
proposed  union.  All  regulation  of  marriage  by  either  indi- 
vidual or  state  action  which  looks  to  the  character  of  off- 
spring I  term  artificial  felection.  In  the  evolution  of  man  as 
a  rational  animal  artificial  selection  will  more  and  more 
prevail,  and  human  breeding  will  become  a  well-defined 
art. 

THE  STEBILISATIONT  OP  THS  UNFIT. 

The  methods  of  artificial  selection  are  either  negative 
which  restrain  the  unfit  from  propagaiing,  or  positive,  which 
encourage  the  fit  to  propagate.  The  most  radical  negative 
method  is  mutilation,  and  is  employed  by  man  with  the 
lower  animals  and  with  slaves,  but  this  plan  could  hardly  be 
used  by  civilised  society  for  human  breeding.  Imprisonment 
temporarily  restrains  some  classes  of  society  from  per- 
petuating themselves.  Prevention  of  conception  is  at  present 
mostly  a  voluntary  means,  b a t%  accomplishes  the  ^mination 
of  both'flt  and  unfit. 

LET  NO  UNIN8UBED  PERSON  MABBY. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  by  the  extension  of  any  negative 
m  jthods  bat  nither  by  positive  means  that  artificial  selection 
m  ly  be  best  employed.  I  will  mention  three  forms  by  which 
iiUfuan  breeding  might  be  materially  advanced. 

By  common  law  and  custom  the  wife  surrenders  herself 
physically  to  submit  and  morally  to  obey  the  husband.  This 
causes  a  vast  deal  of  oppression  which  is  hidden  from  all  eyes, 
and  which  is  often  passively  received  by  woman  as  her 
rightful  lot.  If  women  have  the  choice  to  bear  or  not  to 
b^r,  and  she  with  educated  conscience  choose  by  fitness  of 
offspring,  a  large  and  powerful  element  of  artificial  selection 
may  be  introduced. 

A  SUGGESTED  HEREDITY  SOCIETY. 

But  the  plan  of  artificial  selection  which  seems  to  me  most 
feasible  at  the  present  time  would  be  voluntary  associations 
of  men  and  women  who  bind  themselves  to  learn  and  apply 
the  laws  of  heredity  in  their  marriage  relations  to  seek  for 
expert  guidance,  and  in  all  their  life  to  live  not  merely  purely, 
bat  according  to  reason  and  science.  Heredity  societies  of 
this  stamp  which  should  favour  marriages  only  between 
members  would  ultimately  become  a  rational  aristocracy,  and 
true  and  good  blood  would  be  perpetuated  in  the'  best 
manner.  If  such  societies  were  in  vogue  in  the  Elizabethan 
period,  we  should  have  a  dozen  8hakesperes  instead  of 
one.  The  law  of  the  production  of  geniuses  is  not  beyond 
human  ken.  Maud  S.  is  truly  a  genius  in  horseflesh,  but  she 
came  into  the  world  in  no  fortuitous  or  instinctive  way,  but 
by  scientific  breeding.  The  application  of  similar  foresight 
in  breeding  men  would  produce  geniuses  in  abundance.  It 
may  not  be  aocomplished  in  an  exactly  analogous  manner, 
an  expert  leading  around  eminent  men  to  *'  make  the  season," 
but  the  analogous  practical  results  will  nevertheless  be 
obtained. 


THE  DANGERS  OF  SPIRITUALISM. 

A  WABNINO.     BY  MBS.  BBSANT. 

In  Lucifer  for  September  Mrs.  Besant  continues  her 
account  of  the  seven  members  of  man.  In  the  course  of 
her  paper  she  gives  us  the  Theosophical  view  of  the 
dangers  which  attend  spiritualistic  stances.  Kama,  the 
desire  or  lusts  of  the  human  frame  after  death,  takes  form 
as  an  astral  body,  and  is  then  known  as  Kama  Kupa.  This 
Kama  Rupa  is  about  the  uncanniest  entity  in  the  invisible 
world ;  it  has  a  consciousness  of  a  very  low  order,  but  is 
without  conscience ;  its  habits  are  as  objectionable  as  its 
morals,  if  morals  it  can  be  said  to  have,  when  morals  it 
has  none.  It  strays  about,  attracted  to  all  places  in 
which  animal  desires  are  ODcouraged  and  satisfied,  and  is 
drawn  into  the  current  of  those  whose  animal  passions 
are  strong  and  unbridled.  Mediums  of  a  low  type  attract 
these  undesirable  visitors — 

whose  fading  vitality  is  reinforced  in  theh:  stance-rooms, 
who  catch  astral  reflections,  and  play  the  part  of  *'  dis- 
embodied spirits  "  of  a  iow  order.  Nor  is  this  all :  if  at  such  a 
stance  there  be  present  some  man  or  woman  of  correspond- 
ingly low  development,  the  "  spook  "  will  be  attracted  to  that 
person,  and  may  attach  itself  to  him  or  to  hettand  thus  may 
be  set  up  currents  between  the  Kama  of  the  living  person  and 
the  Kama  Rupa  of  the  past  person,  generating  results  of  the 
most  deplorable  kind.  * 

The  longer  or  shorter  persisteooe  of  the  Kama  Rupa  de- 
pends on  ihe  greater  or  less  development  of  the  animal  and 
passional  nature  in  the  dying  personality.  If  during  earth- 
life  the  animal  nature  was  indulged  and  allowed  to  run  riot, 
if  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  parts  of  man  were  neglected 
or  stifled,  then,  as  the  life-currents  were  set  strongly  in  the 
Kamic  direction,  the  Kama  Rupa  will  persist  for  a  long- 
period  after  the  body  or  the  person  is  "dead.**  Or  again,  if 
earth-life  has  been  suddenly  cut  short  by  accident  or  by 
suicide,  the  link  between  Kama  and  Prana  will  not  be  easily 
broken,  and*the  Kama  Rupa  will*Be  strongly  vivified.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  Kama  has  been  conquered  and  bridled  during 
earth-life,  if  it  has  been  purified  and  trained  into  subservience 
to  man's  higher  nature,  then  there  is  but  little  to  energise 
the  Rupa,  and  it  will  quickly  disintegrate  and  dissolve  away 


The  above  shows  the  quaternary  or  four  principles 
which  Constitute  the  lower  part  uf  m;in'8  n;itui  e.  The 
St  hula  Sat  ii  a  is  the  material  body  of  the  sense,  Linga 
Sarira  tilt'  astral  body  of  the  inner  senses.  Praua  ii  the 
vitalising  breath,  and  Kam^tlin  Ay*™  '^^vdjusta. 
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RAILWAYS  AND  THE  STATE. 

IS  THIS  A  TU&N  0F  THE  TIDE? 

There  are  several  articles  in  the  current  magazines  on 
*the  subject  of  railway  regulation,  which  seem  to  indicate 
that  we  are  now  at  the  turn  of  the  tide  which  has  been 
running  so  strongly  in  favour  of  State  interference.  Mr 
-John  Maodonald,  in  the  Economic  Journal  for  September' 
•dihcusses  at  some  length  the  regulation  of  railway  rates, 
^nd  gives  practical  ed'ect  to  his  criticisms  by  drafting  the 
following  bill,  which  he  thinks  would  mend  matters : — 

SUGGESTED  HEADS  OF  A  CANAL  AND  TRAFFIC  BILL. 

(a)  Abolition  of  maximum  rates  and  statutory  classifications 
^e  useless.  They  give  the  customer  an  appearance  of  protec- 
tion which  they  do  not  afford;  they  require  periodical 
revision  if  they  are  not  to  be  unjust  and  far  removed  from  the 
actual  rates. 

{bj  No  interference,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  rates 
<^hich  are  the  result  of  competition.  Rates  trom  A  to  X, 
10s. ;  rates  from  B  to  X,  the  same  distance,  only.«.58.,  there 
4)eing  competition  by  sea  or  otherwise.  The  courts  have 
.avoided  clearly  saying,  when,  in  such  circnmstancep,  there  is 
cindue  preference.  When  competition  really  operates  the 
•excuse  lor  interference  is  gone. 

(c)  No  interference  with  group  rates ;  let  alone,  they  will 
be  forftied  where  they  are  convenient,  according  to  the  re- 
•quirements  of  trades,  and  not  according  to  the  opinions  of 
'Courts  of  law,  and  they  may  become  the  germs  of  a  system 
•of^zone  tariffs. 

(d)  Interference  a  heretofore  with  discriminations  be- 
^reen  persons  reall /  in  the  same  circumstances ;  none  when 
the  value  and  utility  of  the  services  are  different,  even  if  the 
•cest  of  performing  them  be  the  same. 

(e)  Interference  when  one  line  of  traffic— for'example,  long 
distance  traffic — is  carried  at  a  loss,  which  is  made  good  in 
whole  or  part  by  enforcing  high  rates  on  other  kinds  of  traffic 
•with  the  effect  of  unfairly  diminishing  profits. 

(/)  Interference  when  it  is  apparent  that  the  amount  of 
traffic  is  artificially  restricted ;  when  experience  as  to  other 
parts  of  the  same  railway  or  In  similar  circumstances  shows 
>that  the  rates  are  so  high  as  to  diminish  the  volume  of  traffic. 

(g)  No  change  in  rates  without  reasonable  notice.  Section 
53  (6)  of  the  Act  of  1888  imperfectly  provides  for  this. 
Fourteen  days'  notice  may  be  much  too  short  for  people  who 
fiive  quotations  and  make  contracts  on  the  faith  of  certain 
'rates. 

Were  these  changes  made,  all  would  not  be  satisfactory : 
the  clash  of  interests  which  renders  a  perfect  solution  im- 
jpossible  would  exist.  But  we  should  have  a  simple  and 
^intelligible  system. 

A  PROTEST  FROM  AMERICA. 

In  the  same  direction  we  find  an  article  in  the  North 
American  for  September,  by  Preside*  Hunti]]g':on,  who 
declares  that  interference  with  railway  rates  by  the 
Oovemment  has  had  a  disastrous  effect  upon  American 
trade.  The  practical  conclusicm  of  his  artide  is  as 
(follows : — 

The  judicial  branch  of  the  government  lias  dec{(7e<Y  that 
it  has  the  power,  under  the  constitution,  to  say  what  is  a 
fair  income  for  railroad  and  other  quasi-public  institutions 
that  do  business  for  and  with  the  public.  Why  shoidd  State 
legislatures  endeavour  to  arbitrarily  fix  the  rates,  when  no 
doubt  the  best  interest  of  both  shipper  and  carrier  will  be 
served  by  a  graduation  of  thoFe  rates  in  accordance  with  the 
chaneing  conditions  of  business  7  Of  all  property  railroads 
should  have  the  largest  freedom,  in  order  that  they  may  be 

,nbTe  to  earn  sufficient  to  pay  a  fair  interest  upon  the  capital 
invested,  and  to  earn  it  in  a  way  that  shall  most  nearly  con- 
serve the  interests  of  thHr  patrons  and  themselves.  When 
a  fair  return  upon  invested  capital  has  been  received,  the 
t^eople,^hrou(rh  th«  conTt<«.  can  prevent  T?»ff»«  froiri  going  up, 
and  th«s  restrict  the  earnings  of  a  railroad  to  reasonable 

tfigures." 


A  CONFESSION  FROM  VICTORIA. 

Another  straw,  which  shows  the  way  the  wind  blows, 
is  the  practical  confession  of  the  Victorian  Government 
that  the  plan  of  putting  the  State  Railways  under  ^e 
control  of  a  board  of  separate  Kailway  Commissioners 
was  a  failure.  A  bill  is  to  be  introduced  amending  the 
railway  management,  and  the  Ec&iiomic  Jminxal  for 
September  says : — 

The  great  fault  of  the  system  is  that,  in  freeing  the  rail- 
ways  from  the  control  of  tne  Government,  it  freed  them  at 
the  same  time  from  all  possibility  of  control  by  the  public, 
and  the  usual  effects  of  irresponsibility  in  a  great  spending 
department  of  state  soon  appeared  again,  an  A  in  a  much  more 
aggravated  form,  because  the  irresponsibility  was  so  much 
more  complete.  Under  the  whole  system  there  always 
existed  some  sort  of  check  in  the  fact  that  a  question  could  be 
asked  in  Parliament  about  anything  that  seemed  wrong,  and  a 
minister  or  even  a  ministry  might  be  dismissed  in  consequence ; 
but^when  a  job  was  suspected  under  the  new  system,  no  infor- 
mation whatever  could  be  obtained,  for  the  Commissioners 
refused  on  principle  to  answer  any  questions  put  by. the 
Government,  and  private'persons  had  no  means  of  bringing 
them  to  book.  Complaints  are  accordingly  rife  of  the  c^eat 
and  growing  extravagance  of  their  management,  of  their 
indifference  to  the  public  convenience,  and  even  of  the 
increase  of  the  very  evil  the  system  was  devised  to  check ; 
for  though  illegitimate  political  infiuence  may  have  been 
stopped,  illegitimate  private  influence  is  said  to  have  become 
more  rampant  than  ever.  Trains  of  a  dozen  carriages  are 
stated  to  be  run  regularly  to  accommodate  a  single  traveller, 
and  rural  land  to  have  been  bought  for  railway  construction  at 
£44  an  acre,  when  £2  an  acre  was  the  ordinary  market  price  for 
it.  How  far  any  of  these  particular  charges  may  be  correct  we 
have  neither  means  nor  interest  to  say,  but  it  is  at  any  rate 
certain  that  the  Victorian  Railway  Budget  has  shown  a  defidt 
for  the  last  year  or  two,  and  that  public  opinion  is  strongly 
aroused  to  the  conviction  that  direct  government  manage- 
ment, with  all  its  faults,  is  nevertheless  better,  because  it  Is 
itself  more  manageable  than  the  management  of  irresponsible 
Commissioners.  Hence  the  promised  Railway  Amendment 
Act  Amendment  Bill,  which  aims  practically  at  subjecting 
the  Commissioners  to  the  effective  control  of  the  Minister  of 
Railways,  from  which  the  Railways  Amendment  Act  had 
3xempted  them.  

The  Teetotaler's  Alphabet— Dr.  Edson,  in  the 
Noi  th  American  for  September,  contributes  the  following 
rhyme  to  the  Temperance  cause.  He  took  it  down  from 
a  dypsomaniac  patient  of  his : — 

A  stands  for  Alcohol ;  deathlike  its  grip ; 

B  for  Beginner,  who  takes  just  a  sip ; 

C  for  Companion  who  urges  him  on ; 

D  for  the  Demon  of  drink  that  is  bom ; 

E  for  Endeavour  he  makes  to  resist 

F  stands  f (W^Friends  who  so  loudly  insist ; 

G  for  the  Guilt  that  he  afterwards  feels ; 
•    H  for  the  Horrors  that  hang  at  his  heels ; 

I  his  Intention  to  drink  not  at  all. 

J  stands  for  Jeering  that  follows  his  fall ; 

K  for  his  Knowledge  that  he  is  a  slave. 

L  stands  for  the  Liquors  his  appetite  craves; 

M  for  convivial  Meetings  so  gay. 

N  stands  for  No  that  he  tries  hard  to  say ; 

O  for  the  Orgies  that  then  come  to  pass. 

P  stands  for  Pride  that  he  drowns.in  his  glass ; 

Q  for  the  Quarrels  that  nightly  abound. 

R  stands  for  Ruin,  that  hovers  around. 

S  stands  for  Sights  that  his  vision  bedim. 

T  stands  for  Trembling  that  seizes  his  limbs  y 

U  for  his  Usefulness  sunk  in  the  slums. 

V  stands  for  Vagrant  he  quickly  becomes ; 

W  for  Waning  of  life  that's  soon  done  ; 

X  for  his  eXit,  reprarded  by  none. 

Youth  of  this  nation,  suchweakness  is^  crime 

Zealously  turn  from  the 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 
||||H£RE  are  some  good  articles  in  the  October  Con' 
fJi&  temporary,  I  quote  elsewhere  Mr.  Christie  Murray 
on  New  Zealand,  Dr.  Underwood  on  Mr.  Russell  Lowell, 
Mr.  Rae  on  the  Eight  Hours  Day,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Low 
on  "  The  Rise  of  the  Suburbs." 

PEACE  OR  WAR  OR  TWADDLE. 

If  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  had  not  been  a  Right  Hon., 
and  an  M.P.,  and  a  Q.C.,  the  article  which  occupies 
the  first  plaoe  in  the  Contemporary  would  have  been 
returned  by  the  editor  of  any  hve  magazine,  regret- 
ting that  space  forbade  the  publication  of  so  many 
pages  of  commonplace  without  point  or  any  direct  bear- 
mg  upon  anything.  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan,  however,  is 
a  Right  Hon.,  a  Q.C.,  and  an  MP.,  and  so  he  is  allowed 
the  privilege  of  utteiinffhis  excellent  but  somewhat  un- 
important reflections.  The  title  is  the  only  thing  is  the 
article  which  has  any  bite  in  it,  but  it  only  accentuates 
the  disappointment  which  is  felt  when  you  turn  over  the 
pages  to  ascertain  what  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  has  got  to 
say.  The  gist  of  the  whole  thing'  is  in  the  last  para- 
graph:— 

The  day  is  still  distant  when  the  Sepoy  and  the  Cossack 
will  meet  to  decide  the  sovereignty  of  the  East  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hydaspes  or  the  Indus.  Before  that  day  arrives  many 
things  may  happen.  Meantime,  it  is  something  to  feel  that 
in  the  great  straggle  for  which  the  Powers  of  Europe  seem 
to  be  girding  themselves,  England  at  least  can  maintain  a 
strict  though  by  no  means  an  uninterested  neutrality. 

''the  abbe's  repentance"  of  MR.  GRANT  ALLEN. 

The  most  interesting  paper  of  those  not  yet  noticed  is 
Mr.  Grant  Allen^s  story,  which  will  surprise  some  of  the 
readers  of  the  Contemporary,  A  Breton  priest  falls  in  love 
with  an  English  gprl,  who,  taking  him  quite  seriously, 
■aid,  "  Then  you  will  join  our  Church,  give  up  your  orders 
and  marry  me.''  Instontly  the  priest  recoiled  in  horror 
from  the  thought  of  what  he  had  done : — 

He  had  dreamed  for  a  moment,  indeed,  of  foul  wrong,  in 
the  white  heat  of  passion :  all  men  may  be  misled  for  a 
moment  of  impulse  by  the  strong  demon  within  them :  but 
to  persevere  in  such  wrong,  to  go  on  sinning  openly,  flagrantly, 
sh^nelessly — Guy  de  Kermadec  drew  back. 

All  afire  with  remorse,  seething  with  regret  and  shame 
and  horror,  he  hastened  home  to  confess  and  receive 
abeolution  and  extreme  unction : — 

What  vile  thing  was  this  wherewith  he,  a  priest  of  God. 
had  ventured  to  affront  the  pure  innocence  of  a  maiden  ? 
What  unchastity  bad  he  forced  on  the  chaste  eyes  of  girl- 
hood I 

The  old  priest  could  not  imderstand  this  vnld  fever  of 
repentance : — 

Why  this  horror  at  the  harm  done  to  her  in  intention  only? 
But  to  Guy  de  Kermadec  himself  it  was  a  crime  of  lese-vtajeste 
against  a  young  girl's  purity.  A  crime  whose  very  nature  it 
would  be  criminal  to  explain  to  her.  A  crime  that  he  could 
only  atone  with  his  life. 

So  the  remorseful  abb^  goes  to  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice at  Antibes,  and  leans  over  the  edge  ef  the  diflf : — 

Oh,  Our  Lady  of  the  Seven  Sorrows,"  he  cried,  wringing 
bi^hands  in  his  agony,  who  wert  a  virgin  thyself,  help  and 
auccoar  this  virgin  in  her  own  great  sorrow.    Thou  knowest 


her  innocence,  her  guilelessness,  her  simplicity,  and  the  harm* 
beyond  healing  that  1  wrought  her  unawares.  Oh,  blot  it  out 
of  her  pure  white  soul  and  bless  her.  Thou  knowest  that  for 
her  sake  alone,  and  to  undo  this  sin  to  her,  I  stand  here  to- 
night, on  the  brink  of  the  precipice.  Queen  of  the  Waves. 
Our  Lady  of  the  Look-out,  if  the  sacrifice  please  thee,  take 
me  thus  to  thine  own  bosom.  Let  thy  billows  rise  up  and 
blot  out  my  black  sin.  Oh,  Mary,  hear  mel  /btella,  nuirit^ 
adesto  !  " 

He  remained  there  for  hours  until  a  huge  billow  curled' 
by  the  tempest  fell  with  a  roar  Uke  thunder  upon 
the  wretdied  abb6,  and  all  was  over.  Next  morning, 
the  coastguards  found  the  battered  and  lifeless  body  ou 
the  rocks.  The  face  was  beaten  to  jelly.  It  is  a  power- 
ful Httle  story,  apparently  written  from  the  depths  of 
personal  experience,  with  a  note  in  it  which  suggests  that 
the  author  has  sometimes  envied  the  abW,  not  his- 
fault  but  his  expiation. 

AMERICAN  AND  BRITISH  RAILWAY  STOCKS. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Baker  writes  on  this  subject  from  the  point, 
of  view  of  one  who  believes  that  American  stocks  wiU. 
go  up,  and  British  stocks  go  down.  American  investors* 
will  be  reassured  that  Mr.  Baker  thinks  that  the  future^ 
holds  out  some  recompense  for  all  that  they  have  sufiered 
in  the  past.  Those  wno  have  money  in  railways  will  read, 
the  article  with  interest. 

DO  DISSENTERS  WANT  TO  BE  D.d's  ? 

Rev.  H.  W.  Horwill  thinks  they  do,  and  he  has  written 
a  paper  to  demand  d^ees  for  Nonconformists,  in  which, 
he  protests  against  the  arrangement  by  which  divinity 
degrees  of  Oxford  and  Cambndge  are  preserved  for  the- 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England. 
He  says : — 

I  would  suggest  that  in  the  first  place  a  serious  effort  be- 
made  to  induce  the  University  of  London  to  grant  theological 
degrees.  But  whatever  schemes  are  suggested  for  the* 
institution  of  theological  degrees  in  universities  that  do  not 
grant  them  at  present,  an  attempt  should  certainly  be  mader 
to  free  from  denominational  restrictions  the  degn^ees  that 
already  exist.  While  such  restrictions  remain,  the  nation- 
alising of  the  universities  is  incomplete. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Leek v's  paper  on  "  Carlyle's  Message  to  His  Age  "  is« 
a  Sunday  afternoon  lecture  to  working-men  which  I  cannot- 
say  encourages  Mr.  Leckv  to  persevere  as  a  lecturer  on 
Sunday  afternoon  to  working-men  or  to  any  one  else.  It  is- 
sound,  no  doubt,  but  imdeniably  dulL  Pro!.  Sanday 
repUes  to  Dr.  Schurer's  attacks  upon  the  Johannine 
authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  Rev.  J.  S. 
Weldon,  the  Headmaster  of  Harrow,  discusses  the  ques- 
tion of  the  position  of  Greek  in  the  Universities  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  headmaster  who  is  liberal  enough 
to  be  in  favour  of  optional  as  against  compulsory  Greek 
in  the  Universities— under  four  general  propositions,  of 
which  we  only  quote  the  second : — 

The  study  of  Greek,  if  it  be  seriously  prosecuted,  occupies- 
so  great  a  part  of  a  boy's  schooltime  as  to  deny  him  the- 
opportunity  of  studying  other  subjects  which  it  m%y  be  im- 
portant and  even  essential  for  him  to  know. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  ia  nine  cases  out  of  ten  tho^ 
students  who  profess  to  study  Greek  do  not  study  it< 
seriously,  and  it  is  for  them  sheer  waste  of  time. 
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FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

The  Fortnightly  Review  is  a  very  bright  number  for 
October,  but  we  miss  Mr.  Frank  Harris's  stories. 
Why  the  editor  should  banish  his  own  contributions  to 
an  illustrated  sixpenny,  and  fill  up  his  magazine  with  a 
ponderous  first  instalment  of  a  new  story,  entitled "  A 
Human  Document,"  by  Mr.  W  H.  Mallock,  is  a  mystery 
which  provokes  rather  than  amuses  his  readers. 

A  COMTIST  THEORY  OF  WOMAN'S  STATUS. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  publishes  the  address  wh'ch  he 
delivered  on  the  6th  of  September  to  the  favoured  few 
who  attended  Newton  Hall,  on  the    Emancipation  of 
Women.*'   Mr.  Harrison  tells  us  in  many  eloquent  sen- 
tences that  the  sphere  of  women  is  the  home.  The  family 
is  more  vital,  more  beautiful,  more  universal  than  the 
State,  etc.  etc.  etc.    All  these  eloquent  sentences  may  be 
applied,  and  probably  have  been  applied  times  without 
number,  to  protest  against  every  advance  that  has  been 
made  towards  the  development  of  tho  full  personality  of 
women.    The  Comtists,    to   do    them    justice,  are 
nobly  inconsistent,  and  in  this  verylecture  we  find  a  pro- 
test against  the  Mahometan  and  Hindu  views  of  women 
education  which  Mr.  Harrison  says  is  practised  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  western  world,  even  by  m'ne-tehths  of 
the  rich.   What  he  fails  to  perceive  is  that  if  vou  continue 
to  educate  women  they  will  use  their  intelligence,  and 
decide  for  themselves  many  matters  which  hitherto  have 
been  decided  for  them  by  the  Frederic  Harrisons  of  the 
world.   All  the  talk  about  the  importance  of  not  for- 
getting that  a  woman  is  a  woman  is  idle  and  misleading 
nonsense,  usually  indulged  in  by  persons  who  wish  to 
defeud  some  monopoly  upon  which  the  educated  woman 
threatens  to  intrude.   There  is  no  more  danger  of  women 
forgetting  that  they  are  women  than  men  forgetting 
they  are  men.   The  higher  your  opinion  is  of  women  the 
more  ready  you  should  be  to  allow  her  to  choose  her  own 
sphere.    To  use  an  old,  old  illuntration  which,  though 
coarse,  is  nevertheless  to  the  point,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison 
could  not,  to  save  his  life,  wet-nurse  his  wife's  children. 
He  woukJ  only  make  a  fool  of  himself  if  he  tried.  Baby 
wouM  suflfer ;  the  household  would  be  thrown  into  dis- 
order ;  but  is  that  any  reason  why  an  Act  of  Parliament 
should  be  passed  to  restrain  Frederic  Harrison  from 
attemptinf?  that  impossible  and  absurd  thing?  Why, 
then,  if  Nature  and  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  are  allowed 
to  settle  accounts  without  the  interference  of  law, 
fihould  women  and  Nature  not  be  allowed  the  same 
liberty  in  other  directions  ?  Those  who  are  most  urgent  in 
favour  of  the  recognised  rights  of  women  to  the  full 
development  of  their  personality  and  character,  yield  no 
whit  to  Mr.  Harrison  and  h»s  followers  in  their  reverence 
for  womanliness  in  women,  or  for  the  sanctity  of  the 
home,  but  they  have  sufficient  logic  to  see,  and  suflS- 
cient  candour  to  admit,  that  when  the  State  encroaches 
year  by  year  more  and  more  upon  the  home,  it  is  in- 
dispensable that  woman,  who  is  the  mistress  of  the 
home,  should  be  consulted  in  framing  the  legislation  of 
the  State.    Both  the  home  and  the  State  would  be  a 
^eat  deal  better  if  they  could  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
joint  cares  of  men  and  women.    The  home  without  a 
man  in  it  is  just  as  unnatural  a  thing  as  a  State  from 
which  the  influence  of  women  has  been  excluded. 

MR.  J.  A.  SYMONDS  ON*  ZOLA  S  IDEALISM. 

Mr.  Symonds  reviews  "  La  Bote  Humaine,"  describing 
it  in  detail,  praising  it  cordially,  and  maintaining  that,  so 
far  from  being  a  realist,  Zola  is  an  idealist,  whose  work 
has  all  those  (jualities  of  the  constructive  reason  by  which 
the  ideal  is  distinguished  from  the  bare  reality : — 

Zola's  realism  consists,  then,  in  his  careful  attention  to 


details,  in  the  naturalness  of  his  connecting  motlFes,  and  his 
frank  acceptance  of  all  things  human  which  present  them- 
selves to  his  observing  brain.  The  idealism  which  1  have 
been  insisting  on,  which  justities  us  in  calling  **  La  B^te 
Hamaine  "  a  poem,  has  to  be  soaght  in  the  method  whereby 
these  separate  parcels  of  the  plot  are  woven  together,  and 
also  in  the  dominating  conception  contained  in  the  title  which 
gives  unity  to  the  whole  work. 

A  HINT  TO  THE  **  BUT^RFLIES  OP  BBLOEAVIA." 

Mr.  Auberon  Herbert,  after  a  prolonged  silence,  has  at 
last  found  his  voice,  and  we  have  a  charming  paper  in 
his  best  style,  entitled  "  Under  the  Yoke  of  the  Butter- 
flies." It  is  half  an  essay  and  half  a  dialogue,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  preach  the  great  gospel  that  we  have  been 
paralysed  by  the  State.  Mr.  Herbert  makes  his  moan  over 
the  awful  onehandedness  and  oneleggeduess  of  our  rich 
classes,  who  are  smitten  with  the  universal  incapacity  to 
help  themselves.  He  implores  the  not-butterflies  to  pluck 
up  heart  and  emancipate  themselves  from  the  butter- 
flies ;  and,  among  other  things,  he  makes  the  following 
suggestion  as  to  the  way  in  which  more  rational  human 
intercourse  could  be  established  in  the  heart  of 
Belgravia : — 

Let  those  who  care  to  meet  on  some  basis  of  •  friendship, 
rather  than  of  mere  acquaintance,  form  a  group  congenial  in 
taste  and  feeling,  borrowing  from  club-life  just  as  mnch  as 
suits  their  purpose.  Let  them  partly  own  a  couple  of  large, 
suitable  rooms.  The  rooms  would  serve  for  dancing,  for 
music,  for  conversation,  on  such  days  of  the  week  as  they 
chose.  As  most  reasonable  people  have  work  as  well  as 
pleasure  to  attend  to,  such  meetings  would  begin  early  and 
end  early,  so  as  not  to  destroy  the  usefulness  of  the  next  daj ; 
the  facrifices  to  the  deities  of  cellar  and  kitchen  would  be 
carefully  limited  in  amount;  something  would  be  done  to 
relieve  the  toil  of  chaperonship ;  girls  would  be  more  trusted 
to  look  after  themselves. 

ART  IX  BERLIN. 

Mr.  Wilhelm  Bode  contributes  an  article,  much  of 
which  is  in  the  nature  of  an  art  catalogue,  describing  by 
what  means  the  BerUn  Renaissance  ISduseum  has  made 
such  remarkable  progress  [in  the  last  fifteen  years.  He 
states  that  the  German  Museums  have  no  such  un- 
limited means  at  their  disposal  as  people  abroad  seem  to 
think,  and  discloses  the  fact  that  they  were  for  years  in  com- 
munication with  Blenheim  and  Longford  Castle  in  order  to 
get  a  selection  from  their  treasures,  only  to  find  in  the 
end  that  our  National  Gallery  had  the  first  choice. 

WILD  FLOWERS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Edward  Cooper  contributes,  a  long  and  elaborate 
paper  on  "  A  National  Pension  Fund.*'  Much  more  in- 
teresting, however,  is  the  article  which  follows  it  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Alfred  Wallace,  on  English  and  Ameri- 
can Flowers."  The  wholesale  clearing  of  the  original 
forest-covering  of  the  soil  in  the  N.E.  States  has 
led  to  the  destruction  of  many  lowly  plants,  and 
although  the  botanists  say  that  the  poverty  of  our 
English  flora  contrasts  unfavourably  with  the  number 
of  species,  and  the  strange  and  beautiful  forms  found 
in  many  other  temperate  regions,  the  simple  lover 
of  flowers,  both  for  their  individual  beauty  knd  for 
the  charm  ot  colour  they  add  to  the  landscape,  may  rest 
assured,  on  Mr.  Wallace  s  authority,  that,  perhaps  with 
the  single  exception  of  Switzerland,  few  temperate  countries 
can  equal,  while  none  can  very  much  surpass,  our  own. 
Mr.  Wallace  shows  what  is  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  dissimilarity  between  America  and  Europe  as  regards 
wild  flowers,  il  dissimilarity  to  which  Sir.  Joseph  Hooker 
recently  called  attention.  What  most  strikes  the  English 
botanist  travelling  in  North  America  is  the  total  absence 
or  extreme  rarity  of  many  pluil^  which  arfi  most  familiar 
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to  our  Dative  fields ;  there  are,  for  instance,  no  true 
cornflower  poppies,  no  gorse  or  broom,  no  snap-dragon 
or  fox-glove,  not  evea  a  primrose  or  a  cowslip  in  all  the  land; 
while  as  regards  indigenous  plants,  there  are  more  remark- 
able deflciencies;  no  daflfodil,  snowdrop,  or  sunflower  is  to  be 
found  in  all  North  America,  neither  is  there  any  crocus, 
hyacinth,  or  lily  of  the  valley.  Yet  most  of  these  plants 
are  not  only  abundant  in  England,  but  widely  spread 
throughout  Europe,  and  even  extend  to  Northern  Asia. 
Mr.  Wallace  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  no  part 
of  America,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  is  there  such  a  suc- 
cession of  floral  beauty  and  display  of  exquisite  colour  a& 
are  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  England. 

MORE  PICTURES  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

Mr.  Francis  Adams  describes  social  life  in  the  Interior 
of  Australia  in  a  manner  which  will  probably  call  forth 
a  further  article  from  the  editor  of  the  Melbourne  Daily 
Telegraph,  who  is  now  in  London.  Mr.  Adams  presents 
a  grim  picture  of  "up  country,**  where  pastoraUsm, 

thanks  to  reckless  over-stocking  and  tree  destruction, 
has  pressed  a  pitiless  stamp  of  desolation  on  to  the  face 
of  the  whole  land ;  where  Uiere  are  great  plains,  treeless 
and  grassless ;  where  the  eyes  ache  with  looking  towards 
the  viewless  horizon,  smokinglike  a  cauldron,  and  where  the 
roads  called  Manes'  are  Uttle  more  than  brown,  bare, 
rectilineal  passages,  whose  sole  ornaments  are 'the  tele- 
graph poles  and  wires  running  exactly  down  the  middle, 
and  the  skeletons  and  carcases  of  sheep  or  of  some 
poor  patient  bullock  who  has  done  something 
more  than  his  duty,  are  its  only  landmarks.*'  Yet 
within  the  memory  of  many  these  plains  waved  with 
mas  so  high  that  a  horseman  ceuld  hide  in  them. 
Mr.  Adams  admits  that  there  are  other  and  more  cheer- 
ful aspects  of  the  Interior,  when  seasons  of  drought  are 
followed  by  seasons  of  flood,  and  when  sometimes  even 
the  land  is  blessed  with  mild  and  continuous  rain ;  but 
when  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  squatters,  the  ''one 
powerful  and  unique  national  type  yet  produced  in  the 
new  land,"  he  tells  us  that  they  are  being  **  gently  trans- 
formed o^  the  face  of  the  earth."  The  other  side  of  this 
impleasant  picture  is  given  in  the  following  paragraph : — 

Nature,  even  in  her  most  sinister  aspect,  has 
her  divine  consolations,  and  in  the  bash  there 
are  hours  when  her  benignity  soothes  like  the  tender 
caress  of  a  lover.  Frankly,  I  find  not  only  all 
that  is  generally  characteristic  in  Australia  and 
the  Australians  springing  from  this  heart  of  the  land, 
bat  also  all  that  is  noblest,  kindliest,  and  best.  There  are 
cruel  features  in  the  life— there  are  horrible  features  in  it ; 
but  even  in  these  there  is  an  intensity,  a  frankness,  and  a 
reality,  which  lift  them,  in  my  opinion,  right  above  the 
eternally  hideous  and  hypocritic  vice  of  all  the  phases  of  oar 
so-called  civilisation. 

Describing  the  "selectors,**  the  writer  declares  that 
democratic  legislation  has  utterly  failed  to  form  anything 
like  a  yeoman  class  in  the  interior.  '*In  Australia  the 
money  has  been  made  '* ;  and  "  the  average  selector  finds 
it  possible  nowadays  to  gain  little  more  than  a  mere 
living  by  the  exercise  of  unremitting  and  monotonous  ' 
toil,'  the  "  much  deplored  existence  of  the  petty  English 
farmer  being  far  the  more  preferable  of  the  two.'*  Mr. 
Adams  likens  the  Australian  selectors  **  of  the  interior 
to  the  "  mean  whites  **  of  the  Southern  States  of  America. 
He,  however,  "  recalls  with  a  singular  delight  **  his  per- 
sonal memoirs  of  the  bush  people,  and  even  admits  that 
there  were  communities  in  the  Australian  bush  which,  so 
far  as  social  manners  went,  realised  for  him  much  of  what 
he  desired  in  a  democracy ;  while  he  had  found  inter- 
<x>urse  with  bush  children  to  be  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing things  in  life.*' 


NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

The  first  place  in  the  National  Review  this  month  is 
devoted  to  an  article  on  "Scotland  and  Her  Home 
Rulers."  l%e  Scottish  Home  Rule  Association,  says 
Mr.  A.  K.  Gumming,  has  for  four  years  been  endeavour- 
ing to  cajole  Mr.  Gladstone  into  taJdng  up  its  cause,  and 
now  it  has  resolved  to  coerce  him. 

Home  Rule  for  Scotland  should  be  made  a  test  question  in 
every  election  in  Scotland,  and  no  candidate  ought  to  receive 
a  vote  unless  he  is  a  Scottish  Home  Ruler  and  pledges  him- 
self to  do  all  in  his  power  to  procure  the  restoration  of 
national  self-government  in  Scotland ;  and  no  settlement  of 
the  Scottish  Home  Rule  question  is  practicable  which  would 
not  confer  upon  Scotland  a  separate  Legislature  and 
Executive  to  manage  specifically  and  exclusively  her  national 
affairs,  and  which  does  not,  at  the  same  time,  sacredly  main- 
tain the  anity  and  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  to 
deal  with  all  Imperial  affairs. 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  text  of  the  resolution  of  the 
Association  at  its  recent  meeting.  But  according  to  Mr. 
Gumming  there  is  no  inunediate  demand  for  Home  Rule 
at  all  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Scotland. 

THE  "  DRINK "  QUESTION. 

A  more  interesting  article  at  this  moment  is  Dr.  Mor- 
timer Granville  8  on  Drink :  Ethical  Considerations,  and 
Physiological."  The  foQowing  quotation  shows  the  line 
taken  :— 

There  are  very  few  horses  that  can  be  driven  without  a 
whip  throagh  a  crowded  thoroughfare ;  and  the  highway  of 
life  is  very  crowded,  and  it  takes  a  lot  of  driving  to  go 
straight.  There  mast  be  stimulation,  because  there  must  be 
momentum ;  and  this  is  not  to  be  obtained  without  alcoboL 
If  there  were  no  alcohol  at  all  in  the  diet  of  the  abstainers 
themselves,  they  would,  in  spite  of  all  their  f  ussiness,  die  out 
of  sheer  inertia.  Alcohol  was  given  to  man  for  his  mental 
and  nervous  stimulation ;  "  wine,  to  make  glad  the  heart  of 
man  * — not  unfermented  wine,  which  never  made  any  man's 
heart  glad,  or  could  be  called  *•  good  wine.**  A  truce  to  the 
silly  pretence  that  the  wine  mentioned  approvingly  a  score  of 
times  in  the  Scriptures  was  incapable  of  making  people  drunk 
if  they  took  too  much  of  it.  It  would  have  been  worthless 
if  it  bad  been  so  I 

THE  M  AH  ATM  A  BOOM. 

^<  The  Mahatma  Period,"  is,  of  course,  an  article  on  the 
present  "Mahatma  Boom.**  Says  Mr.  W.  Earl  Hodg- 
son : — 

It  is  a  little  disconcerting  to  learn  that  Madame  Blavatsky 
was  not  a  Mahatma.  It  seems  that  '*  she  had  a  very  decided 
human  side  to  her  character,  and  that  a  Mahatma 
has  not.  Madame  Blavatsky  was  a  woman  with  two 
sides— the  human,  which  was  very  ordinary,  the  other, 
which  was  very  majestic.**  ....  What  troubles  us  in 
our  surmise  as  to  the  identity  of  the  English  Mahatma  is 
Colonel  01oott*s  stipulation  that  to  be  a  Mahatma  you  must 

not  have  a  human  side  It  is  because  be  wishes 

to  have  "a  clear  life,  an  open  mind,  a  pure  heart,  an 
un.veiled  spiritual  perception,  and  a  brotherliness  for 
all,"  that  Mr.  Burrows  accepts  Theosophy:  and  we 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  for  the 
same  reason,  strengthened  by  a  tired  perception  of  the  un- 
romantic  character  of  matter,  that  Mrs.  Besant  corresponds 
with  Mahatmas  on  their  own  terms.  There  we  have  the 
explanation  of  the  Mahatma  Period.  Our  storm-tost  souls 
yield  themselves  up  to  Theosophy  because  in  the  nature  of 
things  it  is  absolutely  necesnry  that  we  should  believe  in 
a  Divine  power,  in  a  categorical -MMBIlB^U^  i^^  Provi- 
dence. ■■^^^^^C 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 
The  Nineteenth  Century  for  October  is  a  fair  average 
«Kimber.   I  quote  elsewhere  from^Mr.  Lelivre's  and  Sr 
Charles  Tapper's  articles. 

MR.  Gladstone's  latest  DEYBLOPHEifT. 

Mr.  Gladstone  discosaes  Ancient  BeHefs  in  a  Future 
State  "  in  an  article  which  he  has  been  provoked  to  whte 
by  Prof.  Cheyne's  remark  in  a  Calcutta  review,  which 
impHed  that  the  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was 
bom  late  into  the  world,  and  was  entirely  unknown  bv 
the  Jews  at  an  early  stage  in  their  history.  Glad- 
stone takes  up  the  cudgels  for  the  opposite^thesis,  which 
he  thus  defines : — 

1.  That  the  movement  of  ideas  between  the  time  of  civiU- 
sation  in  its  cradle,  and  the  time  of  civiliFation  in  its  full- 
grown  stature,  on  the  subject  of  future  retribution,  if  not  of 
a  future  existence  generally,  was  a  retrograde  and  not  a 
forward  movement. 

2.  That  there  is  reason,  outside  the  FSalter,  to  think  that 
the  Old  Testament  implies  the  belief  in  a  future  state  as  a 
belief  accepted  among  the  Hebrews,  although  it  in  no  way 
formed  an  element  of  the  Mosaic  usages,  and  cannot  be  said 
to  be  prominent  even  in  the  Psalms. 

3.  That  the  conservation  of  the  truth  concerning  a  future 
state  does  not  appear  to  have  conitituted  a  specific  element 
in  the  divine  commission  entrusted  to  the  Hebrew  race,  and 
that  it  is  open  to  consideration  whether  more  was  done  for 
the  maintenance  of  this  truth  in  certain  of  the  OenUle 
religions. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  essay  is  a  lay  sermon.  It  is  to  be 
he  cannot  deliver  it  from  the  pulpit  of  Westminster 
Abbey. 

MR.  OOLDWIN  SBaTH  OX  DISBSTABLISHMEinr. 

There  is  an  excellent  article  by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith, 
in  which  he  discusses  the  question  whether  dises- 
tablishment is  close  at  hand  or  not.  His  survey  of  the 
state  of  religion  in  countries  where  disestablishment  has 
been  earned  out  is  very  interesting,  and  on  the  whole  re- 
assuring. He  thinks  that  the  Sstablishment  is  bound  to 
go,  a  he  makes  the  following  suggested  oomp»romise, 
which,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  is  enough  to  give  the 
Ai^Ucan  clergy  the  creeps : — 

It  would  seem  that  a  wise  Churchman  would  be  likely  to 
think  twice  before  he  rejected  a  compromise  on  the  lines  of 
Irish  Disestablishment,  which,  taking  from  him  the  tithe — 
now  reduced  in  value— as  well  as  the  representation  of  the 
Church  in  the  House  of  Lords,  would  leave  him  the 
cathedrals,  the  parish  churches,  the  rectories,  the  glebes,  the 
recent  benefactions,  and  give  him  a  freedom  of  legislation, 
by  the  wise  use  of  which  he 'might,  supposing  Christianity  to 
retain  its  hold,  recover,  by  the  adaptation  of  institutions  and 
formularies  to  the  times,  a  part  of  the  ground  which,  during 
the  suspension  of  her  legislative  life,  his  Church  has  lost. 
Democracy  is  marching  on,  and  the  opportnnity  of  com- 
promise may  never  return. 

The  clergy  will  go  farther  and  they  will  fare  worse. 

HOW  TO  RESTRICT  FOREIGN  IMMIORATIOir. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wilkins,  in  an  article  upon  the  immigration 
troubles  of  the  United  States,  describes  the  legislation 
which  has  been  forced  upon  the  American  Congress,  and 
■URS^^  that  England  would  do  well  to  follow  suit. 

Section  1  specifies  the  classes  of  aliens  henceforth  to  be 
excluded  from  admission  to  the  United  States,  viz. : — *'  All 
idiots,  insane  persons,  paupers,  or  persons  likely  to  become 
a  public  chaige,  persons  suffering  from  a  loathsome  or  a 
dangerous  contagiousdisease,  persons  who  have  been  convicted 
of  felony  or  other  infamous  crime  or  misdemeanour  involving 
moial  tnrintade,  polygamists,  and  also  any  persons  whose 
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ticket  or  passage  is  paid  for  with  the  money  of  another,, 
or  who  is  assisted  by  others  to  come,'*  unless  it  is  satis* 
factorily  shown  on  in9uiry  that  such  person  does  not  belong^ 
to  one  of  the  foregoing  excluded  classes,  or  to  the  cla8» 
of  contract  labourers  e^^cluded  by  the  Act  of  1885. 

If  this  legislation  is  necessary  for  a  country  whicl^ 
calculates  that  it  can  accommodate  seven  times  iiA 
present  population,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  unnecessary  it^ 
our  overcrowded  island. 

THE  WAR  OFFICE  IN  CASE  OF  WAR. 

General  Sir  John  Adye,  in  an  article  on  the  Military 
Forces  of  the  Crown,  prophesies  lugubriously  the  destruc- 
tion  of  the  army  by  Parliamentarianism.  He  deplores^ 
the  giving  to  the  Admiralty  the  charge  of  its  own  stores. 
He  Slinks  we  must  retrace  our  steps  and  give  ordnance 
departments  for  both  services.  He  groans  aloud  over  the 
fact  that  the  military  element  has  no  real  power  in  the- 
army,  and  concludes  his  article  by  Uie^^^ollowing: 
prophecy : — 

If  this  important  factor  is  ignored,  and  if  the  forces  of  the.* 
Crown  are  to  be  ruled  by  evanescent  political  Ministers,  and 
by  barren  discursive  debates  in  Parliament,  we  may  fincb 
some  day  that  our  forces  have  lost  that  animating  spirit  anci 
that  discipline  which  alone  can  enable  them  to  achieve 
success.  8hould  war  unfortunately  arise  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  War  Office,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  its  admini- 
stration, would  speedily  come  to  the  ground. 

INDIAN  IDEAS  OF  ftlARRIAGE. 

Cornelia  Sorabji  gives  us  "  The  Strav  Thoughts  of  s,xk 
Indian  Girl,"  in  the  course  of  whicn  she  states  the 
Indian  conception  of  marriage.  Curiously  enough,  Mrs. 
Lynn  Linton  seems  to  have  fallen  very  much  in  love 
with  the  Indian  woman's  view  of  marriage,  which  is  a& 
follows : — 

From  the  woman's  eide  (1)  that  she  may  have  some  male 
in  whose  rear  she  may  walk  into  heaven,  for  her  own  good 
deeds  gain  her  no  entrance  there ;  or  (2)  if  she  has  no 
brothers,  that  the  said  male  may  lead  the  family  procession 
within  the  gates.  Viewed  from  the  father's  side  it  is  that 
he  may  leave  behind  him  some  one  to  pray  his  soul  out  of 
hell  (pat),  and  offer  sacrifices  to  the  supernal  and  infernal 
deities. 

OTHER  ARTICfLES. 

The  other  articles  in  the  review,  although  some  of 
them  are  interesting,  hardly  call  for  more  than  mention 
here.  They  are,  "  The  Private  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More," 
by  Miss  Af^nes  Lambert ;  A  Bardic  Chronicle,''  by  the 
Hon.  Emily  Lawless;  "Welsh  Parties,"  by  Professor 
Rhys ;  "  The  Wild  Women  as  Social  Insurgents,"  Mrs. 
Lynn  Linton's  latest;  and  Mr.  Edward  Wakefield's 
"  Wisdom  of  Gombo,"  the  proverbial  philosophy  of  the 
West  Indian  negroes. 


SCRIBNER. 

There  are  several  good  things  in  Scribner.  In  the 
series  on  the  "Great  Streets  of  the  World,"  Mr.  W.  W. 
Story  describes  t^e  Corso  of  Rome.  A  capital  natural 
history  paper  gives  us  the  "Kography  of  the  Oyster,'' 
adding  that  if  it  had  been  allowed  to  exercise  its  full  powet 
the  oyster  would  have  flooded  the  world  years  ago,  and  there 
would  be  no  land  in  sight ;  for  a  single  maternal  oyster 
can  produce  sixty  milhon  eggs  per  annum !  Any  one  can 
calculate  what  that  would  mean  were  there  no  gourmanda 
on  the  earth  and  foes  in  the  water  to  correct  such  over- 
production. Mr.  E.  C.  Martin  has  also  a  short  article  on 
•*Carlylo's  PoUtics,"  which  may  be  read  in  connectioik 
with  "  Carlyle's  Message  to  His  Age,"  treated  in  another 
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THE  ARENA. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Greorge  C.  Lorimer  has  the  firsfc  place 
«nd  the  frcntispiece  in  the  Arena  for  September.  He 
Kliscusses  the    new  heresies   wich  a  cheerful  optimism. 

THE  KBW  HERE8IB8. 

He  reminds  those  who  are  alarmed  by  the  present-day 
<[epartiires  from  the  ancient  doctrines  or  symbols,  that 
the  new  heresies  have  three  distinct  marks  which  should 
reassure  the  timorous.  First,  they  do  not  challenge  the 
truth  of  Scripture  inspiration,  but  only  the  form  of 
«Qch  inspiration  ;  secondly,  hhey  do  not  depart  from 
Christian  doctrine,  but  only  from  creeds  which  assume 
to  authoritatively  define  such  doctrine  ;  thirdly,  they  are 
not  revolts  from  the  scriptural  high  ideal  of  Christian 
life,  but  only  a  noble  protest  against  a  narrow  inter- 
^relation  of  that  life. 

IN  PKAISE  OF  UyiVERSAL  SUFFRAGE. 

Another  reverend  doctor,  Carlos  D.  Martyn,  protests 
^kgaiost  the  tendency  now  visible  in  America  to 
advoftate  a  restriction  of  universal  suffrage.  Universal 
suffrage,  he  says,  is  the  normal  school,  the  people's 
•college,  whose  failure  is  due,  not  to  its  intrinsic 
vice,  but  to  the  comer  grogshop,  that  ''blazing  light- 
house of  hell."  Aside  from  the  great  centre  of  popula- 
tion, the  common  people  are  more  trustworthy  than  the 
corporations,  the  colleges,  or  the  newspapers.  The  sel- 
^shness,  the  preoccupation,  the  anti-K 'publicanism  of 
these  are  proverbial.  Who  would  exchange  universal 
suffrage  for  college  suffrage,  or  corporation  suffrage,  or 
newspaper  suffrage?  Dr.  Martyn  also  tliinks  another 
illustration  of  the  un  •  Republican  trend  is  the 
obsequious  attitude  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment towards  monarchs  and  monarchies.  What  is 
wanted,  he  insists,  is  a  revivalism  of  Republicanism 
•directed  against  flunkeyism,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
human  nature.  Send  devitalised  Americans  to  Coventry 
«nd  make  all  offices  elective. 

SOME  OTHER  ARTICLES. 

A  Japanese,  Kuma  Oishi,  discusses  the  question 
whether  or  not  Japanese  constitutionalism  is  destined  to 
overrun  Asia,  and  English  constitutionalism  overrun 
Europe.  He  thinks  that  its  progress  will  be  retarded  by  the 
ignorance,  antiquarianism,  and  large  territory  of  Asia, 
And  also  the  lack  of  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Asiatic 
populations  for  constitutional  government.  Notwith- 
standing their  ignorance,  Mr.  Oishi  thinks  that  the 
Asiatics  are  well  adapted  to  constitutionalism  in  every 
Tespect  but  one  ;  that  one  is  vital — they^have  no  desire 
to  kave  it.  Professor  Willis  Broughton,  of  the  Ohio 
State  University,  describes  the  University  Extension 
Movement  in  its  latest  phases.  A  large  part  of  his 
paper  is  devoted  bo  a  eulogy  of  the  American  National 
Society  for  University  Extension,  whose  work  he  thus 
describes  : — 

It  has  employed  a  corps  of  praotical  business  men 
systematiBe  the  work,  and  to  attend  to  the  necessary  details ; 
it  is  pablishing  a  monthly  journal  called  Uaivernty  JRxtentinn, 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  and  disseminating  information 
regarding  the  movement ;  it  publishes  syllabi  and  furnishes 
I  hem  to  the  student  and  to  the  public  at  the  lowest  possible 
oost ;  and  it  employs  organisers  to  help  in  the  formation  of 
iocal  centres,  and  to  ge..  them  in  working  order. 

THE  AUSTRIAN  POST  OFFICE  SAVINGS  BANK. 

Mr.  Postmaster  Wanamuker  is  proposing  to  adopt  the 
Austrian  banking  system  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
^Sylvester  Baxter  describes  that  system  in  an  article,  of 
which  the  following  is  the  salient  passage  : — 

When  Aofitria  established  its  postal  savings  bank,  in  1882, 


a  regular  check  and  clearing  system  was  made  a  featoro 
thereof.  This,  offering  substsantially  the  same  oonvenienos 
as  our  ordinary  private  or  national  banks  in  this  country, 
together  with  the  additional  advantages  of  absolute  secuii^ 
of  deposits,  and  cheques  good  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  baa 
become  enormously  popular  with  the  mercantile  pubUc,  so 
that  the  regular  banking  department  has  quite  overshadowed 
the  savings  department,  important  as  the  latter  is. 

Every  post  office  in  Austria,  therefore,  has  the  function  of 
both  a  savings  bank  and  a  bank  of  deposit.  A  permanent 
deposit  of  one  hundred  florins,  or  forty  dollars,  is  sufficient 
to  make  a  person  a  member  of  the  cheque  and  clearing  depart- 
ment. No  limit  is  placed  on  the  amount  that  may  be 
deposited,  but  a  single  check  cannot  be  drawn  for  more  than 
ten  thousand  florins  [four  thousand  dollars].  Interest  is 
paid  on  deposits  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  two  per  cent.,  while 
the  interest  on  savings  may  not  exceed  three  per  cent.  A 
charge  of  two  kreutzers  [eight  milles]  is  made  for  each  entry, 
together  with  a  commission  of  one  fourth  per  mille.  Another 
function  of  the  postal,  bank  is  the  buying  and  selling  of 
Government  securities,  for  which  a  .commission  of  two  per 
mille  is  charged,  with  a  commission  of  one  per  miUe  for  the 
cashing  of  coupons. 

A  CRITIC  OF  NEWMAN. 

Mr.  William  Salter  gives  us  another  view  of  Newmui, 
which  is  sympathetic.  His  standpoint  is  described  in 
the  following  passage  : — 

Reluctant  as  I  was  to  admit  it,  struggle  as  I  might  against 
it,  the  share  of  Jesus  in  the  errors  and  illusions  of  His  time 
(the  sense  of  which  grew  upon  me)  made  it  Impossible  for  me 
at  last  to  absolutely  trust  His  consciousness ;  however  great, 
however  sublime  a  figure  He  was,  it  appeared  that  He  belonged 
after  all  to  our  fallible  humanity.  Hence  in  my  view  we 
were  thrown  back  on  ourselves ;  we  may  have  great  and  con- 
soling beliefs  about  life  and  its  purpose,  about  death  and 
what  lies  beyond,  about  the  fathomless  Power  from  which  we 
come  and  on  whose  bosom  we  rest ;  but  a  revelation  we  have 
not ;  they  are  beliefs  which  we  ourselves  form  and  do  not 
receive  from  without.  Rationalism,  though  not  in  the  sense 
in  which  Newman  used  it,  becomes  the  only  method. 


WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

Under  the  title  of  "  The  Ordeal  of  Trade  Unionism," 
the  Westminster  discusses  some  features  of  militant 
trade  unionism  as  it  exists  at  the  present  moment,  and 
sums  up: — "In  the  first  pl'-'*e,  trade  unions  must,  I 
believe,  become  more  conciliatory  in  tone  and  less  des- 
poticin  action.  Secondly,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  unionism 
IS  a  oonspicnous  fact  in  modem  industrial  development. 
Another  point  which  oueht  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  in  refer- 
ence to  the  claims  made  for  trade  unions  as  solving  the 
«erennial  problem  of  the  relation  of  labour  to  capitaL 
liastly,  while  every  material  point  examined  leads  to  the 
conviction  that  unionism  is  fundamentally  a  salutary 
economic  agent,  the  truth  is  also  suggested  that  it  is  a 
s^tem  which  demands  enlightened  management,  temper, 
and  moderation.  It  will  be  fatal  to  unionism  and  to 
national  prosperity  if  men  lose  sight  of  the  necessity  for 
the  constant  application  of  other  than  economical  motives 
to  determine  their  action  in  society.  That  the  present 
development  of  trade  unionism  is  not  in  any  sense  a  final 
and  complete  one,  but  only  a  tentative  step  in  the 
direction  of  more  vigorous  self-help  and  more  extended 
combination,  is  a  proposition  which,  as  I  apprehend,  ia 
supported  by  the  facts  of  reason  and  of  experience." 

Another  writer,  taking  for  his  subject  "  History  and 
Kadicalism,"  concludes :  "  It  is  to  the  natural  aspira- 
tions of  the  suffering  masses  of  mankind,  far  more  than 
the  wisdom  and  condition  of  the  fortunate,  that  we  owe 
the  political  progress  of  the  past ;  and  it  is  to  the  former, 
rather  than  the  Latter,  that  we  must  look  for  the  s'^ns  of 
the  future." 
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THE  FORUM. 

The  Forum  for  September  is  dull.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  papers  is  the  shortest  and  the  last. 

THE  CASH  VALUE  OF  A  LIMB. 

Mr.  Pitcher,  writing  "On  Accidents  and  Accident 
Insurance/'  tells  us  that  the  first  railway  accident  insur- 
ance company  was  started  in  London  in  1845.  In  1849 
London  also  led  the  way  with  the  first  general  accident 
insurance  company.  It  was  not  until  1864  that  one  was 
started  in  America.  In  the  last  fourteen  years  it  has 
become  very  popular.  The  following  is  a  scale  of  pay- 
ments to  the  holder  of  a  thousand  pounds  accident  policy 
in  case  of  permanent  injury  of  a  serious  nature  : — 

For  an  injury  permanently  disabling  him  from  attending  to 
business  be  is  entitled  to  2,500  dols. ;  for  the  loss  of  two 
limbs,  5,000  dols. ;  for  the  loss  of  the- right  hand  or  of  either 
foot,  2,500  dols. ;  for  the  loss  of  the  left  hand,  1,250  dols. ; 
for  the  loss  of  one  eye,  650  dols. ;  for  the  entire  loss  of  sight, 
5,000  dols. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  fij^ures  with  the  rates  of 
Indemnity  offered  to  the  soldiers  of  Holland  by  the  Gtovem- 
ment  during  the  war  with  England  in  1665.  These  rates 
were  :  For  the  loss  of  both  eyes,  315  dols. ;  one  eye,  73  dols  ; 
both  arms,  315  dols. ;  right  arm,  94  dols. ;  left  arm,  75  dols. ; 
both  hands.  250  dols  ;  right  hand,  70  dols. ;  left  hand,  63  dols.; 
both  legs,  147  dols ;  one  leg,  73  dols. ;  both  feet,  94  dols. ; 
one  foot,  43  dols. 

The  American  accident  insurance  companies  issue 
tickets  by  the  day,  sixpence  each,  covering  £600  insur- 
ance. Alid-winter  and  mid-summer  are  the  most  acci- 
dental periods  of  the  year.  Nearly  one-half  of  the 
accidents  are  caused  by  faUs. 

The  statistics  of  one  large  company  show  that  one  is  two 
and  a^half  times  as  likely  to  meet  with  a  fatal  accident  as  to 
lose  limb  or  sight  accidentally ;  that  one  is  as  likely  to  lose 
an  eve  as  a  foot,  and  two-thirds  as  likely  to  lose  an  eye  as  a 
hand.  These  results  are  not  surprising,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  one  is  eighteen  times  as  likely  to  lose  the 
left  hand  as  the  right  hand,  and  more  than  five  times  as 
likely  to  lose  the  left  foot  as  the  right. 

OOOD  NEWS  FOR  AUTHOES. 

Mr.  George  H.  Putnam,  writing  on  Authors*  Com- 
plaints and  Publishers'  Profits,  criticises  Mr.  Besant^s 
contention,  especially  taking  exception  to  his  assertion 
that  there  are  no  such  things  as  publishers'  losses.  He 
says  :— 

If  the  accomplished  secretary  of  the  Authors'  Society 
really  could  discover  the  golden  secret  of  conducting  the 
publishing  business  without  serious  risk  and  serious  losses, 
he  could  be  guaranteed  a  far  larger  income  as  an  advisory 
partner  in  a  publishing  firm  than  he  is  probably  able  to  earn 
even  from  his  successful  books. 

The  good  news  to  authors  is,  however,  that  Mr.  Putnam 
thinks  the  application  throughout  all  the  states  of  the 
world  of  the  principle  of  international  copyright  will 
much  increase  the  returns  to  popular  authors. 

The  author  should  be  able,  while  asking  from  each  reader 
but  a  trifling  payment,  to  secure  from  his  constantly  in- 
creasing circles  of  readers  throughout  the  civilised  world 
indefinitely  increasing  returns,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason,  therefore,  why  the  author  of  the  near  future  (that  is 
the  effective  author)  may  not  look  forward  to  the  **  poten- 
tiality of  wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.** 

Let  us  hope  that  the  author  will  make  better  use  of 
his  wealth  than  the  brewer. 

WHISKY  AS  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  FINANCE. 

Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  in  a  paper  on  "  The  Government 
and  the  Taxpayer,"  sets  forth  the  debtor  and  creditor 
account  of  the  United  States  revenue,  from  which  a  ver^f 


remarkable  fact  appears,  that  the  taxes  on  liquor  and 
tobacco,  without  any  other  tax  whatever,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  the  civil  and  military 
departments.  The  other  taxes  are  only  required  for 
interest  on  public  debts,  and  pensions.  The  whisky  tax. 
which  amounts  to  nearly  £50,000,000  sterling,  pays  for 
the  entire  cost  of  the  military  and  naval  departments. 
He  thinks  that  in  1893  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
will  report  that  the  taxes  and  duties  on  liquors  and 
tobacco  will  be  large  enough  to  cover  the  whole  expenses 
of  government,  and  also  the  interest  on  the  public  debt. 
There  will  only  be  pensions  to  be  provided  for,  and  the 
sinking  fund. 

THE  FREE  COINAGE  4DF  SILVER. 

It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  different  view  which 
two  able  men  can  take  of  the  same  position,  that 
while  Mr.  Atkinson  tells  us  that  the  Free  Coinage 
Bill  is  almost  dead,  Mr.  H.  C.  Lodge,  whose  paper 
immediately  follows,  declares  that  there  can  be  very 
little  doubt  but  that  the  next  Congress  will  pass  a 
Free  Coinage  Bill,  and  that  the  question  will  be  the  main 
issue  at  the  next  general  election  in  the  United  States. 
After  Free  Coinage  comes  Tariff  Reform,  while  behind 
these  again  comes  the  question  of  the  restriction  of 
immigration. 

AN  ENGLISH  EXAMPLE  FOR  AMERICAN  INVESTORS. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Selwin  Tait  holds  up  the  practice  of  the 
English  investor  in  capitalising  industrial  properties  so 
as  to  make  them  available  for  investment  to  American 
investors.  The  mortgages  on  the  homes  and  farms  of 
the  United  States,  occupied  by  their  owners,  amount  in 
round  numbers  to  five  hundred  millions  sterling.  He  I 
specially  calls  attention  to  the  English  idea  of  alfrays 
offering  three  kinds  of  stock — the  mortgage  debenture 
bonds,  preference  shares,  and  ordinary  stock.  The 
investment  companies  also,  which  are  a  corollary  of  the 
industrial  capitalisation  movement,  he  regards  as  worthy 
of  particular  notice,  as  they  enable  the  British  investor 
to  spread  his  investments  over  a  large  number  of 
securities  of  a  similar  class.  One  of  these  companies 
invested  in  no  fewer  than  120  different  securities,  which 
are  spread  as  follows : — 

Invested  in  industrial  concerns,  £777,879 ;  in  the  colonies 
£712,826;  in  financial  and  land  investments,  £454.170;  in 
government  and  corporation  loans.  £169,518 ;  gas  and  water 
companies,  £35  537;  banks,  £21.628;  tramways,  £11.453;  in 
Buranoe  concerns,  £2.657 ;  invested  in  Great  Britain,  £794,797. 
in  the  colonies,  £91,411 ;  in  the  United  States,  £782,786;  in 
North  America,  £177,279;  in  South  America,  £223,478;  in 
Europe  apart  from  places  mentioned,  £181,252;  in  Ajsia, 
£15,327 ;  and  something  in  Africa. 

SOME  EDUCATIONAL  PAPERS. 

There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  American 
writers  to  indulge  in  a  good  deal  of  commonplace  flap- 
doodle.  Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  Mr.  Henry  A. 
Coit's  description  of  an  American  boys*  school  as  it 
should  be.  Mr.  David  S.  J ordan,  in  his  account  of  the  ideals 
of  the  New  American  University,  says  they  can  discard 
the  worn-out  parts  of  educational  methods  and  the 
machinery  of  past  ages  and  other  lands,  and  can  address 
themselves  directly  to  the  work  and  life  of  the  people  of  i 
great  republic,  and  of  the  coming  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury.  Its  essential  quality  is  individualism  ;  its  essential 
method  must  be  instruction  by  investigation;  it  can 
treat  its  students  as  men,  not  as  children,  and  free  itself 
from  the  shackles  of  the  examination  system,  and 
demand  to  have  students  trained  to  see  and  to  thijcJc 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  North  American  Review  for  Sepbember  is  above 
the  average,  and  far  away  the  best  of  the  American 
magazines  under  notice  this  month.  I  notice  elsewhere 
the  more  important  of  the  articles  :  President  Hunting- 
ton's Plea  fc^  Railway  Consolidation,"  Mrs.  Livermore's 
•*  Co-operative  Womanhood  and  the  State,"  and  papers 
on  the  "  Curability  of  Drunkenness.** 

NOT  so  MUCH  ANTI-JEW  AS  ANTI-GETtMAN. 

Mr.  Isaac  Besht  Bendavid  answers  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith. 
He  warmly  repudiates  the  accusation  that  the  Jews  are 
a  parisitic  race,  quotes  Frederick  the  Great *s  saying 
that  **to  oppress  the  Jews  has  never  brought  prosperity 
to  any  government,'*  and  maintains  that  the  persecution 
of  the  Jews  is  really  a  form  of  panslavic  hostility  to  the 
Germans.  For  the  Jews  mainiain  relations  with  their 
brethren  in  Germany,  and  so  are  able  constantly  to  re- 
inforce the  German  element  in  the  Russian  Empire.  It 
is  to  prevent  this,  he  thinks,  that  the  present  persecu- 
tion is  set  on  foot. 

DO  D03S  THINK  ? 

Yes,  says  Ouida  in  her  paper  in  praise  of  dogs. 

Now,  that  a  dog  can  and  does  think*  and  think  to  much 
purpose,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  in  those  who  have 
::tudied  dogs  in  life  with  sympathy  and  attention.  I  am 
•quite  sure  that  a  dog  thinks  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
ourselves,  although  in  a  different  measure. 

Dogs  have  very  strongly  marked  volition,  inclination,  and 
powers  of  choice,  and  their  wishes  are  too  often  neglected 
and  set  aside  or  brutally  thwarted. 

And  it  is  this  greatness  of  soul  which  makes  the  dog  so 
interesting,  so  mysterious,  and  so  pathetic  a  personality  to 
me,  associated,  as  it  is.  with  the  frank  animation  of  their 
bodies  and  the  sad  servitude  in  which  they  are  generally 
kept  by  the  human  beings  whoir^  they  adore.  About  the  dog 
there  is  to  me  something  of  the  faun,  of  the  forest-god,  of 
the  mingling  of  divinity  and  brutality  such  as  met  in  the 
shape  of  Pan,  of  an  earlier,  fresher,  wilder  world  than  ours ; 
and  from  the  eyes  of  the  dog,  in  their  candid  worship,  in 
their  wistful  appeal,  in  their  inscrutable  profundity,  there  is 
an  eternal  and  unanswerable  reproach. 

Ouida  describes  their  likes  and  dislikes,  protests  as 
usual  against  the  muzzle,  and  in  her  zeal  for  the  dog 
must  go  out  of  her  way  to  say  a  depreciatory  word  of  his 
Ancient  enemy  the  cat,  a  creature  which  Ouida  declares 
is  in  civilisation  but  not  of  it. 

THE  IDEAL  SUNDAY. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Eaton  writes  on  the  Ideal  Sunday. 
His  idea  of  the  ideal  Sunday  is  that  the  morning  should 
be  devoted  to  worship  and  that  in  the  afternoon  there 
should  be  free  concerts,  and  that  all  the  museums  and 
picture  galleries  should  be  opened.  This  is  the  way 
in  which  he  meets  the  objection  that  the  attendants 
would  have  to  sacrifice  their  day  of  rest : — 

The  rich  and  well-to-do  who  have  leisure  could  take  the 
places  of  attendants,  and  perhaps  give  simple  talks  on  the 
objects  of  art  and  history  which  should  engag-e  the  attention 
of  visitors.  What  new  sympathy  would  result  from  such  a 
mingling  of  classes  in  these  institutions  I  How  greatly  it 
would  assist  in  binding  together  the  members  of  the  family  of 
<xod !  How  certainly  it  would  aid  in  beating  down  suspicion, 
pride,  and  jealousy !  Open  these  buildings  at  two  o'clock, 
giving  all  who  desire  opportunity  to  attend  morning  services 
in  places  of  public  worship.  Close  all  places  of  public 
amusement  established  as  business  ventm-es  and  which 
charge  admission  for  private  profit.  Without  money  and 
without  price  throw  open  the  treasure-houses  of  art,  science, 
and  history. 

CONFESSIONS  OP  AN  ACTRESS. 

Miss  Clara  Morris  (Mrs.  Harriott),  who  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  American  actresses,  contributes  somr' 


reflections  which  will  be  read  with  interest.  She  is  now 
forty-five  years  of  age,  and  lobking  back  on  thirty  years 
of  stage  life,  says  that  imagination  is  the  chief  quality  in 
the  making  of  an  actor.  They  must  be  as  little  chil- 
dren, not  having  realised  self-consciousness.  When  she 
studied  for  Cora  she  went  to  lunatic  asylums  and  made 
note  of  the  gibbering  laugh,  swaying  body,  and  broken 
jicoherent  speech  of  the  inmates.  Much  worse  was  that 
which  took  place  when  she  played  the  heroine  in  Miss 
Multon,"  who  dies  of  heart  disease.  She  had  to  express  by 
attitude  and  features  the  speechless,  almost  breathlens 
agony  of  that  awful  torture,  at^giua  pectoris.  In  order 
to  study  this  from  nature  a  doctor  ran  a  female  patient  up 
a  long  flight  of  stairs,  and  thrust  her  into  the  room  beside 
the  actress.  It  was,  as  she  says,  a  cruel  thing,  for  which, 
though  she  docs  not  say  it,  the  doctor  deserved  to  be 
horsewhipped. 

Shall  I  ever  forget  that  woman^s  face  as  she  stood  swaying, 
clinging  to  the  door  frame,  her  ghastly,  waxen  pallor  ;  the 
strained,  scared  look  in  her  eyes;  the  dilating  nostrils; 
above  all,  the  movement  of  the  muscles  about  the  mouth, 
which  contracted  the  upper  lip  at  every  hurtling,  gasping 
breath ! 

The  following  passage  describes  her  emotions  at  the 
end  of  a  play  in  which  she  ha^  to  portray  a  scene  of  anger 
reaching  the  very  verge  of  frenzy : — 

My  muscles  become  rigid,  I  am  held,  possessed,  tormented 
by  one  intense  desire — to  close  my  hands^  about  his  throat 
and  clench,  and  clench,  until  I  may  stand*  in  that  red  mist 
alone.  I  am  neither  actress  nor  woman,  but  for  just  that  one 
hot  furious  moment  I  am  murder.  So,  between  the  imagi- 
nation and  the  excitement  of  applause,  the  deed  is  done.  I 
forget  myself,  and  pass  into  another  form  of  being. 

HAYTI  AND  THE  UNITED  STAIES. 

In  our  last  number  we  published  an  article  setting 
forth  the  American  plea  for  keeping  Pearl  Harbour 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  Hon.  Frederick  Douglass 
vindicates  himself  from  the  reproach  of  having  been  in- 
different to  the  acquisition  of  a  naval  station  in  Hayti. 
He  tells  the  inner  story  of  Admiral  Gherdis  attempt  to 
obtain  a  naval  station  at  the  Mole  San  Nicholas,  and 
protests  that  so  far  from  being  indiflferent  to  this  object 
of  American  policy  he  has  always  advocated  a  policy  of 
extension.    He  thinks 

it  was  a  shame  to  American  statesmanship  that,  while 
almost  every  other  great  nation  in  the  world  had  secured  a 
foothold  and  had  power  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  where  it  could 
anchor  in  its  own  bays  and  moor  in  its  own  harbours,  we, 
who  stood  at  the  very  gate  of  that  sea,  had  there  no  anchor- 
ing-ground  anywhere.  I  was  for  the  acquisition  of  Samana. 
and  of  Santo  Domingo  herself  if  she  wished  to  come  to  us. 
While  slavery  existed  I  was  opposed  to  all  schemes  for  the 
extension  of  American  power  and  influence.  But  since  its 
abolition  I  have  gone  with  him  who  goes  farthest  for  such 
extension. 

▲  PLAIN  WORD  ON  AMERICAN  MANNERS. 

Mr.  O.  F.  Adams  has  the  boldness  to  tell  his  fellow- 
countrymen  that  their  manners  are  dreadful.  The  fol- 
lowing passage,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  expose  him  to 
the  major  excommunication  on  the  part  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  : — 

The  plain,  unpalatable  fact  must  be  stated  that,  in  spite  of 
the  presence  among  us  of  many  persons  whose  lives  are 
regulated  by  a  spirit  of  the  finest,  most  thoughtful  courtesy, 
as  a  p^eople  we  Americans  are  noisy,  boastful,  aggressive, 
glorying  in  our  "push"  and  self-assertiveness,  and  quite 
content  that  those  most  disagreeable  features  of  our  national 
^  '    lid  obscure  our  better  and  nobler  qoalitiei 
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MURRAY'S  MAGAZINE. 

Murraifa  Magazine  for  October  is  above  the  average. 
Dr.  Hayman's  Glimpses  of  Byron  ^  is  noticed  elsewhere; 
but  there  are  several  other  articles  which  deserve  notice. 
Mr.  Oeorge  Eyre-Todd's  paper  on  some  ''Neglected 
Possibilities  of  Rural  Life"  suggests  that  a  good  deal 
might  be  done  in  rural  districts  if  all  parties  concerned 
would  but  address  themselves  to  the  legitimate  and 
natural  course  of  development  of  the  resources  of  our 
native  land,  which  he  thinks  could  be  done  by 

jadicioas  encouragement  of  rural  arts  and  crafts.  Highland 
proprietors  may  be  induced  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
profits  of  planting  their  moors  with  timber  and  of  fostering 
on  their  estates  such  peasant  arts  as  suit  the  climate  and  are 
not  likely  to  be  killed  by  the  competition  of  machinery.  And 
capitalists  may  be  invited  to  consider  how  the  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  lying  idle  throughout  the  country  might  afford 
profitable  scope  for  the  colonising  efforts  of  limited  liability 
companies  and  co- operative  societies  without  number.  It  seems 
strange  that  while  in  Australia  and  the  Western  States  of 
America  land  companies  and  irriiiration  companies  carry  on  the 
work  of  settlement  on  an  immense  ^cale,  in  the  far  more 
favourable  conditions  of  our  own  country  almost  nothing  of 
the  }und  ia  attempted.  Land  enough  is  always  in  the  market 
in  England,  and,  considering  the  relative  proximity  to  con- , 
■oming  centres,  is  no  more  costly  than  In  the  United  States. 
Were  a  limited  association  to  buy  up  one  of  the  estates  for 
sale,  build  suitable  cottages  on  it,  instruct  its  selected 
colonists  in  the  method  and  possibilities  of  orchard-culture 
and  other  neglected  industries,  and  finally  help  them,  as  the 
American  companies  do,  to  a  fair  market,  it  could  hardly  fail 
before  long  to  find  its  investment  profitable  from  the  rent- 
leceiving  point  of  view. 


Mr.  Graham  Sandberg  gives  a  good  deal  of  out-of-the- 
way  information  in  his  paper  on  the  Grand  Lama  of 
Tibet.''   He  asserts 

that  in  order  to  maintain  their  footing  in  Tibet,  and  thu» 
reserve  for  their  exclusive  advantage  the  commercial  pro- 
ducts of  the  country,  as  well  as  remain  the  sole  suppliers  of 
its  natural  wants,  the  Chinese  authorities  scruple  not  to  brings 
about  the  murder  of  each  successive  sovereign  of  the  land 
before  he  comes  of  age.  In  this  way  five  at  least  of  the 
Grand  Lamas  of  Lh4sa  during  the  present  century  have  been 
deliberately  put  to  death  under  secret  orders  from  Peking' 
Each  youthful  king  seems  to  be  suffered  to  survive  until  lie: 
all  but  reaches  the  age  for  full  sovereignty ;  and  then  the- 
edict  goes  forth  that  he  must  die,  and  some  subtle  instruments 
accomplishes  the  bloody  deed. 

In  an  article  entitled  '^Two  Brothers  and  Their 
Friends'*  Mile.  Marie  Adelaide  Belloc  contributes 
a  brightly  written  account  of  the  journal  of  the- 
brothers  De  Goncourts,  which  she  illustrates  with  brief 
sketches  of  the  notables  in  the  famous  journals  whicb 
afford  so  many  character  sketches  of  the  leading  figurecr 
in  modem  French  letters.  Here  is  a  curious  Uttle  pas- 
sage describing  the  fate  of  Gaviami,  the  caricaturist,, 
when  he  came  to  London : — 

He  snubbed  Thackeray,  who  came  full  of  zeal  to  invite- 
him  to  dinner ;  he  actually  missed,  without  any  excuse,  an* 
appointment  to  sketch  the  Queen,  who  in  common  with 
Prince  Albert  had  the  highest  admiration  for  his  genius ;  he? 
was  further— horrid  thought  I — said  to  have  declared  that  an- 
English  lady  in  full  dress  was  like  a  cathedral ;  and  finally 
he  went  off  at  a  tangent  on  scientific  notions,  and,  althougb 
the  most  sober  of  men,  took  what  the  De  Goncourts  whimsi- 
cally call  le  gin  du  pays,**  to  stimulate  his  researches  into 
the  higher  mathematics  I 


NATURE  IN  GREAT  TOWNS. 

HELPERS*  SERVICE  FOR  OCTOBER. 


J^ELP  for  October  contains  a  report  of  the  Forward 
Movement  in  Methodism  as  illustrated  by  the  West 
Ixmdon  Central  Mission.  It  is  printed  as  a  second  part 
of  the  series  which  attempts  to  draw  up  a  standard  of 
ideals  which  have  been  realised  in  some  exceptional 
places  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  realised  generally  all 
along  the  line.  All  those  who  are  interestea  in  the  wel* 
fare  of  Christianity  will  find  many  valuable  hints  in  Help^ 
upon  which  all  who  wish  to  help  are  invited  to  co- 
operate in  their  own  localitieB.  The  Service  for  October, 
•uffgested  by  the  Bradford  Association,  is  as  follows: — 

Our  Bradford  Helpers  appeal  to  their  fellow-Helpers  in  all 
the  large  towns— First,  to  collect  information,  and  forward 
it  to  the  bead  office,  on  the  following  points : — What  has 
been  done  in  your  district  (1)  for  the  planting  of  trees  in 
pablio  spaces  and  thoroughfares ;  (2)  what  attempts  have 
been  made  by*  associations,  societies,  or  otherwise,  to  secure 
the  preservation  of  open  spaces  in  towns ;  and  (3)  what  has 
been  done  to  provide  playgrounds  for  the  children. 

Secondly,  our  Bradford  friends  appeal  to  Helpers  every- 
where to  regard  it  as  one  part  of  their  regular  services  to  use 
whatever  ixiflbence  they  can  command  to  secure  that  every 
candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  town  councils  at  the  approaching 
elections  is  pledged  to  do  his  utmost  to  secure  these  three 
things: — (1)  The  preservation  of  all  open  spaces;  (2)  the 
nlanting  of  trees  in  the  public  spaces  and  pubUc  thorough- 
lares  ;  (3)  the  provision  of  playgrounds  for  children  in  every 
part  of  the  town. 

I  cordially  endorse  the  sof^geBtion  of  the  Bradford 
Helpers,  and  beg  all  Helpers  in  towns  to  regard  this  as 
the  Secular  Service  of  the  Month. 

The  Bradford  Association  has  formed  a  local  Lantemists' 
Association,  which  will  work  in  oonoert  with  the  National 


Society.  They  have  also  undertaken  the  maintenance  of  a. 
popular  club  in  one  of  the  coffee  taverns  of  the  town,  the- 
upper  part  of  which  has  been  placed  at  their  disposal. 

Many  things  seem  to  indicate  that  we  are  approaching- 
a  new  development  in  the  Association  of  Helpers.  The^ 
fundamental  idea  of  having  one  representative  in  each, 
localitjr  upon  whom  I  could  rely,  who  would  collect  in- 
formation or  interview  any  one  in  his  district  with  whom, 
it  was  necessary  to  be  in  touch,  has  constantl]^  tended  to 
expand.  The  Bradford  Association  is  a  case  in  point,  in 
wmch,  from  the  idea  of  a  central  association,  tnere  has» 
grown  the  idea  of  a  local  association,  which  will  be  the 
nexus  between  all  existing  agencies  in  operation  for  doing- 
good,  and  in  securing  the  co-operation  of  men  of  all  creeds 
for  the  attainment  of  certain  recognised  secular  ideals.  But- 
it  appears  only  too  clearly  that  such  a  nucleus  or  intel- 
hgence  department  contains  within  it  the  germ  of  ar 
church — a  civic  church — for  which  it  is  obvious  that 
society  as  a  whole  is  not  yet  ready,  but  towards  which» 
the  more  advanced  men  and  women  in  the  more  advanced 
oommunitiHS  are  ready  to  work.  It  is  from  this  point  of 
view  that  I  have  spent  the  first  oart  of  this  month  in 
visiting  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Newcastle,  in  order  to 
form  some  idea  as  to  how  far  the  reunion  of  Christendom, 
on  these  lines  is  within  the  range  of  practical  politics.  It 
is  on  this  subject  that  I  had  a  conference  on  the  14th„ 
at  Newcastle,  on  the  subject  of  "  The  Church  of  New- 
castle :  What  It  Is,  and  What  It  Might  Do."  In  next, 
month's  E.e^  I  hope  to  be  able  to  report  progress.  I 
shall  be  in  Wolverhampton  on  November  16th,  and  io- 
Liverpool  on  the  following  day,  when  I  hope  to  have  ai» 
opportunity  of  discussing  the  matter  in  these  localities. 
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THE  NOUVELLE  REVUE. 
One  of  those  interesting  contributions  to  the  NouvelU 
Hevue  for  September,  is  an  article  from  the  pen  of  M. 
<k)urcelle-Seneuil,  which  is,  so  to  speak,  not  yet  written. 

THE  CO -ORDINATION  OF  ALL  ENOWLEDOE. 

It  is  a  suggestion  of  a  possible  work  to  be  some  day 
•carried  out  on  the  co-ordination  of  moral  and  political 
.kiiowledge.    The  looseness  and  want  of  method  with 
which  we  think  on  the  most  important  questions,  the 
^ibsence  of  any  recognised  relation  between  the  conquests 
of  truth  in  the  various  departments  of  human  know- 
Jedge,  the  impossibility  of  taking  stock  of  progress  in 
rtbe  whole  plane  of  human  existence,  have,  of  comse,  often 
torced  themselves  on  the  observation  of  reflecting  minds. 
M.  Courcelle-Seneuil  is  not  the  first  personwho  hasconceived 
the  idea  of  applying  scientific  methods  of  investigation  to 
Jthe  operationtt  of  human  consciousness,  nor  is  he  the  first 
who  has  commenced  it.    He  differs,  however,  from  many 
•ct  his  predecessors  in  this :  that  he  does  not  believe  the 
^ork  to  be  impossible.   He  only  regards  it  as  beyond  the 
^capacity  of  one  individual   By  subdivision  it  may  be  still 
'hoped  to  be  achieved,  and  he  contributes  sometliing 
towards  it  in  summarising  the  ground  over  which  it  will,  in 
liis  opinion,  be  necessary  to  work.  He  defines  his  subjects 
•as   human  activity and  divides  the  study  of  it  into  art 
•and  science.   Social  science,  to  which,  for  some  reason 
that  he  does  not  explain,  he  desires  to  ^ve  the  name  of 
"'^  poliology,"  is  divided   into  three  oranches:  philo- 
^phy,    political    economy,    and    history,    each  of 
which    is    in    turn  fully   defined.      Social   art  is 
-divided  into  four  branches,  namely :  politics,  moraUty, 
law,  education.   Under  these  seven  heads  he  groups  the 
'whole  range   of  moral  and  political  knowledge;  the 
"theologic  point  of  reUgion  is  expressly  excluded  as  lying 
1)eyond  the  range  of  knowledge  properly  so-called.  The 
•<:hangeful  quahty  of  the  subject  does  not  daunt  him. 
With  a  well  originated  body  of  workers  he  believes  that 
^e  whole  mass  might  be  examined,  sifted^  tested,  and 
>  reduced  to  an  orderly  system.    For  his  own  part  he 
•contents  himself  with  a  preliminary  chapter  upon  Man/' 
•^f  which  he  promises  a  continuation. 

TWO  SWISS  STATESMEN. 

The  character  sketch  which  M.  Virgile  Rossel  elves  as 
^a  pendant  to  tnat  already  published  of  M.  Rucbonnet, 
is  of  M.  Numa  Droz,  who  having  at  the  age  of  twenty 
.already  acquired  experience  of  the  professions  of  watch- 
-maker, clergyman,  schoolmaster,  and  noveUst,  having 
also  by  sheer  hard  work  taught  himself  in  the  intervals 
of  other  occupations  Greek,  Latin,   Hebrew,  English, 
German  and  Italian,  was  engaged  to  write  upon  the 
retaflf  of  a  local  paper,  and  thereby  plunged  into  the 
.absorbing  actuality  of  politics,  from  which  he  has  never 
again  escaped.   The  account  which  is  given  of  his  sub- 
sequent  career  is  an  interesting  description  of  the 
course    of    a  self  -  made   man,  through    the  pubUc 
life  of  an  active,  intelligent,  and  at  the  same  time 
t  simple  democracy.   Bom  in  1844,  he  is  still  in  the  full 

*  vigour  of  work,  and  his  personality  is  one  of  the  important 

*  factors  of  the  political  development  of  Switzerland. 

CHINA. 

M.  Philippe  Lehault  s  article  on  China  is  a  joke  for 
'the  development  of  French  commercial  activity  and  the 
•establishment  within  the  confines  of  the  Celestial  Empire 
:  itself  of  French  manufacturing  establishments.  He 


points  out  that  there  is  an  enormous  demand  in  China 
for  cotton-stuffs,  and  that  this  demand  is  to  a  great 
ejLtent  supplied  at  present  by  the  importation  of  yam 
from  Bombay,  which  is  subsequentlv  woven  by  means  of 
the  most  primitive  hsud-looms  on  the  spot.  The  western 
provinces,  especially,  are  without  cotton  goods,  and 
offer,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  an  admirable 
field  for  the  enterprise  of  French  manufactiu^rs. 
Labour  is  to  be  had  eighty  per  cent,  cheaper  than 
in  France ;  there  are  no  strikes.  There  is,  he  says, 
greater  discipline,  respect  for  authority,  sobriety,  activity, 
and  intelligence  in  the  labouring  class.  There  is  coaL 
there  is  water,  there  is  wood  and  raw  material  to  be  haa 
relatively  cheaper  than  the  cottons  of  Bombay  and 
America.  With  all  this,  a  practically  unlimited  market 
on  the  spot,  besides  the  power  of  exporting  more  cheaply 
than  can  possibly  be  done  from  Europe  at  the  present 
price  of  labour.  M.  Lehault  describes  a  position  to  be 
taken  by  the  merchant-princes  of  France  which  merits 
consideration  in  these  days  of  constantly  increasing  com- 
petition at  home.  The  scheme  has  partly  been 
suggested  to  him  by  the  English  opening  of  the  port  of 
Tchung-King.  He  is  distressed  at  the  strides  whioh 
British  influence  is  making,  and  he  warns  his  countrymen 
that  unless  they  bestir  themselves  en^getically  it  may 
before  long  be  too  late. 

OTHEB  ARTICLES. 

The  soeech  made  by  General  Annenkoff  at  the  Geo- 
graphical Congress  of  Berne  is  reproduced  in  the  form  of 
an  article  in  the  number  for  September  1st,  and  w^ 
interest  readers  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
making  themselves  acquainted  with  it  elsewhere.  The 
title,  The  Importance  of  a  Greographical  Education  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century  as  a  Basb  of  Emigration  and 
Colonisation,"  ^ves  a  sufficient  indication  of  its  contents. 
There  is  an  article  on  the  financial  crisis  in  America  and 
its  relation  to  French  gold,  which,  having  been  written  in 
October  of  last  year,  with  the  expectation  that  the  Silver 
Bill  would  pass,  is  a  little  out  of  date,  but  still  interest^ 
ing  in  its  general  conclusions.  M.  Henri  Jouin  makes 
Pascal's  famous  heresy  on  the  subject  of  paintine  an 
excuse  for  a  fresh  study  of  Pascal,  and  M.  de  WaiUy 
devotes  one  of  his  usual  African  sketches  to  the  Egbas  of 

Dahomey.   

REVUE  DES  DEUX  HONDES. 

Few  articles  in  the  Kevue  for  September  will  be  read 
with  the  vivacity  of  interest  which  attaches  to  the  chapter 
of  narratives  extracted  from  the  Memoirs  of  General 
de  Barbot  describing  the  passage  of  the  Beresina 
by  the  unfortunate  remnants  of  Napoleon^s  Kussian 
army.  The  volumes  which  have  already  appeared  of  the 
Memoirs  of  General  Barbot  have  been  received  as  con- 
taining one  of  the  most  graphic  pictures  yet  presented  of 
the  European  drama  with  which  the  century  opened. 
Headers  of  these  few  pages  will  readily  understand  the 
charm  of  the  book.  Every  scene  stands  out  with 
the  vitality  of  a  personal  experience.  The  least 
military  reader  understands  what  was  intended  to 
have  been  done,  and  also  how  impossible  it  was  in  the  face  of 
such  jealousy,  disorganisation,  want  of  discipUne,  and 
want  of  knowledge,  to  effect  any  movement  that  de- 
manded concerted  action.  Commanders  declining,  one 
and  all,  to  serve  under  each  other ;  subordinate  offioen 
mistaking  their  instructions;  artille];y  and  ongineera 
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refusing,  almost  under  the  guns  of  the  enemy,  to  build 
the  bridge  required  for  the  retreat  unless  the  con- 
struction were  left  wholly  in  the  hands  of  one 
corps  or  the  other.  When  the  quarrel  is  appeased 
by  the  construction  of  two  bridges,  the  greater 
part  of  the  army  sitting  down  to  eat  its  supper 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  river  with  the  intention  of 
crossing  by  and  by ;  the  staflf  indiflerent,  each  one 
shifting  responsibility  to  his  neighbour's  shoulders; 
finally,  upon  them  all  the  enemy ;  and  this  brief  record 
ends  the  narration,  "  The  army  lost  in  this  passage  from 
20,000  to  25,000  men."  With  the  threat  of  a  European 
war  hangiiig  heavily  over  us,  General  Barbot's  book  ought 
to  be  widely  read. 

IN  WEST  AFRICA. 

The  narrative  given  by  M.  Segonzac,  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Quiquerey  expedition  from  the  west  coabt  of  Africa, 
is  a  simple  ana  interesting  description  of  the  perils  of  West 
African  exploration,  by  one  who  has  gained  his  experience  in 
enduring  them.  It  will  be  remembered  that  an  expedi- 
tion from  Grand  Bassem,  commanded  by  Guntenaust 
Quiquerey,  was  one  of  nine  or  ten  expeditions  which 
started  this  spring  to  explore  the  French  possessions  of 
the  coast.  M.  de  Segonzac  was  the  only  European  com- 
panion of  M.  Quiquerey.  Their  intention,  after  some 
months  had  been  spent  in  successful  travelling  for 
the  purpose  of  spreading  French  influence  along  the 
Ivory  coast,  was  to  strike  north  to  Musardou,  said  to  be 
a  large  town  in  the  interior,  and  thence  to  gain  Sierra 
Leone.  Between  San  Pedro  on  the  coast  and  Musardou 
stretches  a  dense  forest  inhabited  by  cannibals,  and 
behoved  by  the  natives  of  the  coast  to  be 
impenetrable.  Lieutenant  Quiquerey  and  M.  Segonzac 
determined  to  pierce  it,  if  possible,  by  foflowing 
the  course  of  the  San  Pedro.  They  started  in  the  early 
part  of  May  under  an  unceasing  downpour  of  rain,  and 
the  prevailing  impression  left  on  the  mind  by  telling  of 
the  sad  narrative  is  of  river,  and  swamp,  and  rain.  They 
subsist  upon  the  edible  pith  of  young  palms  which  they 
cut  down  upon  the  river-bank.  Curing  the  daytime 
they  tramp,  with  the  few  natives  who  stick  to  them,  along 
the  swampy  banks  where  nothing  but  serpents  and  stun  tea 
undergrowth  appear  to  flourish ;  at  night  they  lie  down 
wrapped  in  waterproof  to  sleep  in  the  ceaseless  rain.  On 
'  May  22nd  an  encounter  with  the  cannibal  dweUers  upon  the 
river  bank.  They  gain  their  boat,  and  they  are  fired  upon 
from  the  banks,  llieboatis  swamped.  When  M.  de  Segonzac, 
who  is  wounded,  comes  to  himself,  it  is  to  find  himself  on 
one  bank,  M.  Quiquerey  on  the  other,  and  ever3rthing 
lost.  Money,  arms,  baggage,  boat — everything  was  gone. 
M.  Quiquerey  complained  of«Cold  and  fever,  ^o  medicine 
to  give  him,  no  wraps  to  put  round  him,  only  the  wet 
river  bank  on  which  to  lie.  In  the  night  he  died.  To 
bury  him  as  best  they*  could,  and  then  to  make  their  way 
back  to  the  coast,  was  all  that  the  remnant  of  the  expedi- 
tion could  attempt.  It  id  pleasant  for  EngUsh  people  to 
read  that  on  their  arrival  four  days  later  at  San 
Pedro  an  Englishman,  the  agent  of  one  of  the 
commercial  companies,  was  able  to  give  them  the 
comtorts  of  his  cordial  hospitahty.  By  his  care  the  whole 
party  was  warmed  and  fed  and  dressed  and  doctored, 
and  a  tew  days  later  an  English  steamer  conveyed  M.  de 
Segonzac  saiely  back  to  the  comparative  civilization  of 
Sierra  Leone. 

FEUEBBACH. 

Amongst  hterary  articles  there  is  a  sketch  from  M.  G. 
Valbert,  ot  Louis  Feuerbach,  whose  Essence  of  Ohris- 
tiamty  "  was  so  much  admired  by  George  Ehot,  and  who, 
alter  devoting  a  lifetime  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 


adopted  finally  the  maxim, Not  to  have  a  religion  is  my 
religion,  not  to  have  a  philosophy  is  my  philosophy." 
In  reality,  however,  he  appears  to  have  been 
imbued  vrith  the  sense  of  unity  in  nature  which 
is  the  master  thought  aUke  of  Pagan  philosophy. 
Christian  morahty,  and  modern  science.  "  I  am,"  he  said, 
in  dependence  upon  nature,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
it.  I  confess  frankly  that  nature  acts  not  only  upon  my 
skin,  upon  my  husk,  upon  my  body,  but  upon  what  there 
is  of  most  intimate  within  me.  The  air  which  I  breathe 
in  fine  weather  is  as  beneficial  to  my  brain  as  to  my  lungs ; 
the  light  of  the  sun  does  not  only  illumine  my  eyes,  it 
rejoices  my  mind  and  heart.  Christians  may  feel  humi- 
liated by  the  servitude  in  which  nature  holds  them.  I  have 
no  desire  to  set  myself  free  from  it.  I  know  that  I  am 
mortal,  and  that  the  day  will  come  in  which  I  shall  no 
longer  exist ;  it  seems  to  me  too  natural  to  object  to  live 
in  the  intimacy  of  nature,  and  it  will  set  you  free  from  all 
extravagant  and  chimerical  ideas  and  from  the  need  of 
oeing  immortal."  In  other  words,  "Escape  from  the 
individual  and  the  universal  will  give  you  peace." 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCI  AS  A  MAN  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  same  thought  presents  itself  in  a  slightly  diflferent 
dress  in  the  short  study  of  the  scientific  side  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci^s  mind,  which  is  contributed  by  M.  S^ailles. 
M.  S^ailles's  intention  is  to  prove  that  Da  Vinci  was,  by 
his  methods  of  procedure,  entirely  in  harmony  with  the 
conception  of  modern  science.  The  common  method  of 
his  day  was  to  explain  natural  phenomena  by  previously 
fixed  conclusions.  He  reversed  it,  and  was  content  tr> 
draw  his  conclusions  from  facts.  Where  facts  could 
not  be  ascertained  or  affixed,  or  material  for  conclu- 
sions, his  respect  for  truth  forbade  him  to  form 
a  conclusion.  He  accepted  tha  axiom  that  the  only 
ground  for  thought  is  experience,  and  rejected  the  pre- 
tence of  thought  about  subjects  which  he  outside  expe- 
rience. Also,  he  claims  for  all  thought  the  right  of 
freedom.  Thought  does  not  exist  unless  it  is  free.  You 
may  use  the  knowledge  of  others ;  when  you  accept  the 
authority  of  their  opinion,  you  abdicate  the  powers  of  a 
thinking  creature.  Experience  is  the  mistress  of  the  gr«jat 
masters ;  it  is  to  experience  that  every  man  must  go  who 
wishes  to  add  to  the  sum  of  knowledge,  and  truth  is  not 
bom  of  one  man.  She  is  the  daughter  of  time  alone. 
"  Observation  first,  reason  afterwards  " !  This  is  the  text 
from  which  the  lover  of  nature  has  preached  in  many 
forms  and  in  every  age ;  and  here  again,  in  Da  Vincia 
words,  is  the  moral  that  they  draw :  "The  rules  of  expe> 
rience  enable  men  to  discern  the  true  from  the  fa&e. 
The  result  of  which  is  that  they  promise  themselves 
possible  things  in  due  measure,  and  that  they  no  longer 
through  ignorance  desire  such  things  as,  being  impos- 
sible of  attainment,  obUge  them  in  despair  to  abandon 
themselves  to  sorrow.'' 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

An  article  on  "The  Naval  Manoeuvres  of  1891,"  in 
which  a  very  detailed  account  is  given  of  the  stren^h, 
speed,  armaments,  and  tonnage  of  the  active  part  of  the 
French  navy,  and  an  article  upon  banking  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine  since  the  annexation,  are  the  two  technical 
articles  of  the  month.  M.  de  Mayade's  study  of  M.  de 
VillMe  and  the  Royalist  opposition  of  1815,  furnishes  the 
historic  pikce  de  resistance.  Vice- Admiral  Jurien  de  la 
Gravi^re  adds  a  contribution  from  the  naval  history  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  Prince's  Theatre  of  M.  Victor 
du  Bled  is  a  chapter  of  court  gossip  as  it  played  round  the 
figures  Laugon^  and  Colle  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 
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FROM  "SELL'S  PRESS  GUIDE,  1892." 

^H^IgK.  SELL  has  included  in  the  new  volume  of  his  bulky  and  useful    Press  Guide    an  article  which  he  asked  me  to* 
j^^c   write  for  him,  on  the  question  whether  there  is  room  for  new  morning  dailies  in  London.  As  I  am  frequently 
asked  for  my  ideas  on  the  subject,  1  venture  to  reproduce  the  article  in  pages  where  it  will  be  more  widely 
read  than  in  the  portly  tome  where  it  originally  appeared. 


1. 

IS  THERE  ROOM  FOR  ANOTHER  NEWSPAPER  ? 

There  is  room  for  at  least  two  more  morning  daily 
newspapers  in  London.  Few  things  are  more  remarkable 
in  the  development  of  our  civilisation  than  the  immobility 
of  the  London  newspapers.  We  increase  our  population, 
multiply  our  schools,  extend  our  Universities,  build  fresh 
churches  and  chapels,  found  new  magazines,  invent  a  new 
weekly  every  month,  but  with  all  the  multitude  of  our 
exertions  to  overtake  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  needs 
of  our  time,  no  one  has  for  many  years  attempted  to 
found  a  new  morning  paper — always  excepting  the  Dailif 
Graphic,  This  is  the  more  wonderful  when  it  is  considered 
how  far,  how  very  far  short  the  existing  newspapers  come 
of  any  recognised  standard  of  journalistic  eflSciency. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  not  true  that  no  mornirg 
papers  have  been  started  of  late  years,  for  several  new 
morning  journals  devoted  to  the  turf  and  the  Stock 
Exchange  have  not  only  been  founded,  but  have  contrived 
to  exist.  No  doubt  these  exceptions  exist,  but  they  only 
prove  the  rule.  These  specialist  organs  are  not  worthy 
to  be  called  newspapers. 

There  must  be  to-day,  at  a  moderate  computation,  at 
least  three  times  as  many  people  in  London  who  can  read 
a  newspaper  as  there  were  when  the  ill-fated  Hour 
foundered,  leaving  behind  it  associations  of  disaster  which 
have  hitherto  sufficed  to  deter  any  one  from  investing 
capital  in  a  London  morning  daily.  It  is  not  only  that 
the  population  of  London  has  enormously  increased.  The 
proportion  of  persons  in  that  population  who  can  read  has 
been  multiplied.  The  Education  Act  has  practically 
created  a  new  reading  public,  for  which  the  morning 
daily,  as  we  have  it,  makes  next  to  no  provision.  Nor  is 
that  all.  In  the  last  twenty  years  the  discovery  has  been 
made  that  women  can  be  interested  in  other  things  in  the 
papers  besides  the  column  devoted  to  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths.  We  have,  therefore,  the  strange  phenomenon : 
a  potential  population  of  newspaper  readers,  multiplied 
at  le€ust  threefold,  and  not  a  smgle  additional  morning 
daily,  always  excepting  the  Daily  G^raphir,  started  to 
supply  their  need. 

THE  DAILY  GRAPHIC. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  circulation  of  the  existing 
papers  has  kept  pace  with  the  extension  of  the  area  of 
their  possible  purchasers.  The  Morning  Post  and  the 
MoiTiing  Advertiser  have  no  doubt  profited  by  reducing 
their  price  from  threepence  to  a  penny,  but  otherwise 
things  are  much  the  same.  The  Daily  Chrmide  alone 
remains,  and  even  if  we  allow  that  it  has  doubled  its  cir- 
culation in  the  last  dozen  years,  that  increase  goes  a  very 
small  way  to  explain  how  the  new  population  of  news- 
paper readers  gets  to  know  the  news  in  the  morning. 
The  Daily  Graphic  of  course  stands  by  itself.  It  has 
achieved  a  certain  measure  of  success  of  circulation. 
Whether  it  is  a  sudcess  of  finance  is  a  matter  on  which 
the  public  has  as  yet  no  information.  It  has  not  yet 
attained  a  footing  among  the  journals  which  are  regarded 


by  politicians  as  influencing  public  opinion.  There  is* 
always  one  great  difficulty  to  be  overcome  in  conducting 
an  illustrated  paper.  Unless  you  are  very  careful  ther 
pictures  kill  the  print.  Still,  in  justice  to  our  enter- 
prising contemporary,  it  ought  to  be  admitted  that  in  one 
particular  it  has  achieved  a  distinct  political  object.  It 
furnished  the  weapon  to  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  with 
which  he  executed  political  hari  kari  before  the  sight  of 
all  the  world. 

PAPERS  WHICM  ESCHEW  THE  NEW. 

Looking  over  the  field  of  London  daily  journalism  from 
the  outside,  after  more  than  twelve  months'  enjoyment  of 
a  position  of  comparative  detachment  from  the  collar^ 
work  of  newspaper  editing,  there  are  only  two  new 
features  of  hope  visible.  T?he  Standard,  the  Daily  News, 
the  Daily  TeUgraph,  and  the  Morning  Fost,  stand  exactly 
where  they  did.  For  good  or  bad  their  character  seems, 
fixed.  Of  all  these  papers  it  may  be  said  tliat  although 
they  publish  the  news  they  sedulously  avoid  everything 
that  is  new.  The  very  genius  of  invincible  stolid  Con- 
Eervatism  seems  to  brood  over  their  columns,  and  the' 
Radical  organ  is  at  least  as  hidebound  in  its  tradition- 
alism as  any  of  its  contemporaries.  Their  ideal  seems, 
like  the  immobility  of  the  eternal  law  which  is  the  same« 
to-day  as  yesterday.  UnliKethe  Athenians,  who  spent  their 
time  in  an  endless  pursuit  after  some  new  thing,  these  ex- 
cellent representatives  of  British  journalism  seem  to  regard 
novelty  as  the  unpardonable  sin.  Their  supreme  aim 
seems  to  be  to  keep  their  paper  for  ever  the  same,  as  it- 
was,  as  it  is,  and  as  it  ever  will  be.  As  one  window  in 
Baker  Street  resembles  another,  so  is  Monday's  issue  like- 
unto  Tuesday  s,  and  so  on  through  the  week.  We  know 
not  only  their  ideas  and  their  modes  of  expressing  them, 
but  even  the  small  tricks  of  type  which  their  composi- 
tors are  expected  to  play,  and  we  can  foretell  within  an 
inch  how  long  their  pathos  will  last  out  or  their  tragic 
indignation  demand  room  for  its  expression.  The  one 
thing  they  never  do  is  **  to  pump  spring  water  unawares 
upon  a  gracious  public  full  of  nerves."  They  are  con- 
ventional, stereotyped,  and,  if  it  may  be  said  with  bated 
breath,  sometimes  even  a  trifle  dull. 

THE  REVIVAL  OF  **  THE  TIMES." 

The  only  papers  which  have  improved  manifestly 
during  the  last  twelve  months  are  the  Times  and  the 
Daily  Chronicle,  The  Times,  after  a  moment  of  bewilder- 
ing indecision,  during  which  almost  anything  might  have 
happened,  took,  as  if  by  instinct,  the  right  road.  At 
this  juncture  the  proprietors  called  to  their  councils  a 
certain  member  of  their  staff  who  had  served  them  well 
at  Cairo,  and  after  some  little  discussion  Mr.  Moberly 
Bell  became  manager  of  the  Times,  To  his  masterful  and 
executive  mind  we  owe  the  series  of  small  changes  which 
have  enabled  the  Times  once  more  to  assert  its  claim  to- 
be  the  indispensable  newspaper  of  the  governing  man. 
It  has  yet  to  learn  how  to  sub-edit  its  foreign  telegranis 
on  some  more  intelligible  principle  than  that  of  filling  its 
telegraphic  page  as  a  dairyman  fills  his  cows*  pail  with. 
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drawers'  grains  ;  but  it  has  made  such  progress  in  other 
matters  that  we  need  not  despair  even  of  this  other  altera- 
•tion  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Moberlj  Bell.    The  taint  of  the 
old  days  when  Mr.  Piggot  supplied  ammunition  for  the 
'  campaign  against  Mr.  Parnell  still  survives  to  render  its 
•utterances  unworthy  even  now  when  it  has  taken  Mr. 
Pamell  under  its  protecting  wing.    But  that  virus  can 
only  be  sloughed  off  by  degrees,  and  much  allowance  must 
be  made  for  a  newspaper  which  is  fighting  for  a  lost 
cause.    More  serious  is  the  lack  of  a  wider  outlook,  with 
"the  exception  of  its  excellent  articles  on  the  colonies, 
and  the  apparent  inability  of  its  conductors  to  realise 
its  immense  possibilities  of  usefulness  at  home  and 
abroad    if   its   policy  were    really  directed  an 
editor  with  imagination  and  faith.      Still,  with  all 
its  shortcomings,  it  is  more  fair  and  more  impartial  in  its 
-views  than  any  of  its  contemporaries  ;  it  covers  a  wider 
(range,  and  it  is  the  only  forum  in  which  there  is  space 
•enough  for  the  discussion  of  the  afiairs  of  the  world. 

THE  "daily  chronicle." 

The  Daily  ChmMe  is  another  bright  spot  in  the 
journalism  of  to-day.  A  dozen  years  ago,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster 
•told  me  that  he  believed  there  was  in  the  DaHy  Chronicle 
4ihe  germ  of  great  usefulness,  and  he  was  kind  enough  to 
Bd vise  me  very  strongly  to  try  for  a  post  on  its  staff  rather 
•than  on  that  of  any  other  Landon  newspaper.    But,  as 


MR.  ALFRED  EWBN  FLETCHER. 
Editor  of  the  Iktilt/  ChrtmcU. 
(From  a  photograph  by  Ilemry,  Peckham.) 

-the  wise  AH  said,  "Thy  place  in  life  is  seeking  after  thee, 
therefore  be  thou  at  rest  from  seeking  after  it,"  I  did  not 

-act  on  Mr.  Forster*s  advice,  and  soon  afterwards  I  was 
brought  up  to  the  tall  Mall  Gazette,  For  some  years  I 
confess  it  seemed  as  if  Mr.  Forster's  prediction  was  not  to 
be  fulfilled.    AVithin  the  last  eighteen  months,  however. 


there  has  been  a  change,  and  a  welcome  change  for  tJie 
better.  The  paper  is  rapidly  becoming,  if  it  has  not  al- 
ready become,  a  power  in  politics.  It  has  already  secured 
-^and  easily  retains  the  first  place  as  the  representative  of 
the  new  Englands  that  are  springing  up  over  sea.  It  is 
still,  like  the  Times,  struggling  in  the  backwash  of  its  old 
Irish  blunders  ;  but  signs  are  not  wanting  that  it  will 
shake  itself  free  from  its  reactionary  associations,  and 
boldly  envisage  the  problems  of  the  future,  unbiassed 
either  by  the  prejudice  of  the  Orange  Lodge  or  the  timi- 
dity of  a  plutuoratic  capitalist.  Its  ethical  development 
appears  to  have  been  arrested  in  certain  directions,  but 
no  one  who  really  has  faith  in  England  and  her  destiniefl 
will  fail  sooner  or  later  in  seeing  that  we  had  better  sacri- 
fice a  fleet  or  lose  a  colony  rather  than  prostitute  English 
politics  before  the  personal  ambitions  of  wealthy  scoundrels, 
equally  destituteof  truth,  honour,  and  moral  courage.  Apart 
from  this  occasional  holding  of  the  candle  to  the  devil  of 
hypocrisy  and  immorality,  the  Daily  Chrwiicle  promises 
to  be  a  good  and  healthy  influence  in  the  pubUc  life  of 
our  country.  Its  leaders  are  sometimes  a  little  woollj 
and  lacking  in  snap  and  grit — there  is,  in  short,  not  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  the  audacity  and  the  dash  of  real  leader- 
ship— but  the  Daily  Cli/ronicU  has  a  future.  Alone  among 
its  penny  contemporaries,  it  shows  evidence  of  growth. 
It  is  not  brilliant,  but  it  is  alive. 

II. 

A  HALFPENNY   MORNING    PAPER   FOR  LONDOX. 

But  what  of  the  two  new  morning  dailies  ?  Of  these, 
one  is  the  new  morning  halfpenny,  the  other  the  ideal 
paper  of  my  dreams.   I  will  take  them  in  order. 

I  dismiss  the  project  of  ten  discussed  in  certain  quarters 
of  publishing  an  evening  halfpenny  in  the  morning.  At 
present  the  first  evening  paper  comes  out  before  twelve 
o'clock.  There  is  little  journalistic  difliculty  in  the  way  of 
bringing  out  the  first  eoition  of  an  evening  paper  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Almost  all  the  news  in  the  fir^^ 
editions  of  the  evening  papers  is  taken,  with  or  withou; 
acknowledgment,  from  the  morning  papers.  You  ou^' 
need  to  put  more  pressure  on,  to  get  your  staff  in  a  *?.v 
hours  earlier,  and  you  could  have  your  halfpenny  evu^iug 
on  sale  at  eight  o'clock  at  all  the  stations.  But  this 
would  simply  be  an  early  edition  of  the  evening  paper. 
If  it  is  to  oe  done,  the  Star  or  the  Edio  could  do  it,  and, 
as  they  would  probably  be  driven  to  do  it  if  any  one  else 
attempted  it,  we  need  not  discuss  this  question  in  con- 
nection with  a  halfpenny  morning. 

I  edited  a  halfpenny  morning  paper  at  Darlington  for 
nine  years.  The  Northern  Echo  is,  I  believe,  to  this  day 
the  only  halfpenny  morning  paper  that  appears  in  Great 
Britain.  I  have,  therefore,  almost  a  unique  experience 
in  halfpenny  morning  journalism.  Most  journalists  have 
been  on  halfpenny  evenings  and  penny  mornings.  With 
me  it  was  just  the  other  way.  My  experience  was  gained 
on  a  halfpenny  morning  and  a  penny  evening. 

THE  FIRST  DIFFICULTY— NO  SPACB  FOR  LOCALS. 

I  think  that  it  may  be  safely  said  that  a  halfpenny 
morning  newspaper  in  London  which  had  the  same  cir- 
culation in  proportion  to  population  that  the  Northern 
Echo  had  in  Darlington  and  district  would  be  a  great 
success.  But  the  difliculty  m  the  way  of  halfpenny 
morning  journalism  is  the  insuperable  difliculty  of  space. 
The  larger  the  population  for  whom  you  cater  the  more 
local  news  it  is  expected  you  will  give  ;  and  without  local 
news  no  paper  outside  London  can  live.  But  London  is 
so  huge,  and  there  is  so  much  local  news  tha^  there  is 
practically  none.  No  one  ventures  to  attempt  to  report 
London  local  news  even  in  the  voluminous  columns  of 
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the  DaUy  Chronide,  The  Birmmgham  morning  papers 
devote  a  whole  broadside  to  a  report  of  a  Town  Council 
meeting  which  is  the  local  governing  body  of  a  population 
less  than  a  tenth  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lonaon.  The 
result  is  that  analogies  between  a  provincial  newspaper 
and  a  London  daily  is  misleading.  One  lives  on  locals," 
the  other  would  be  choked  to  death  if  it  tried  to  follow 
suit. 

SECOND — ^THE  NEWSVENDORS. 

Another  difficulty  which  confronts  every  halfpenny 
morning  paper  is  unfortunately  common  to  both  town  and 
country.  The  halfpenny  newspaper  is  hated  by  the  news- 
agents. This  is  natural  and  inevitable.  The  newsvendor, 
mce  any  other  man,  prefers  to  make  fourpence  on  selling 
thirteen  papers  to  be  contented  with  twopence.    It  costs 
him  no  more  trouble  to  sell  a  penny  paper  than  a  half- 
penny one.    But  if  the  latter  is  substituted  for  the  for- 
mer, he  loses  50  per  cent,  of  his  profits.    Hence  it  may 
be  taken  as  a  foregone  conclusion  that  any  halfpenny 
morning  paper  published  in  London  will  have  to  counc 
upon  the  unrelenting  opposition  of  the  news  trade,  from 
W.  H.  Smith  and  Son  downwards.    Hence,  if  the  half- 
peany  newspaper  is  to  succeed,  the  first  condition  pf  its 
success  is  that  special  means  must  be  taken  to  secure  its 
distribution.    This  no  doubt  handicaps  it  badly  at  the 
start.    For  if  you  start  a  penny  paper  all  the  apparatus 
of  distribution  lies  ready  to  your  hand.    If  you  start  a 
halfpenny  paper  you  have  not  only  to  create  your  paper, 
but  also  to  create  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  dis- 
tributed to  your  customers. 

THIRD — THE  ADVE&TISEB. 

The  lines  upon  which  a  halfpenny  morning  paper  must 
be  run  if  it  is  to  conmuind  a  wide  sale — that  is  to  say,  if 
it  is  to  have  a  minimum  circulation  of  a  hundred  thousand 
per  day — are  not  very  difficult  to  lay  down.  First  and 
foremost,  you  have  to  do  what  has  never  been  done  in 
England  yet ;  you  must  democratise  your  advertiser, 
ij  America  a  cheap  cent  paper  can  command  advertise- 
ttients.  In  England  it  cannot.  The  advertiser  in  this 
country  is  the  capitalist,  who  appeals  to  the  comparatively 
■  well-to-do.  Hence  the  morning  paper  with  the 
smailest  circulation  has  every  day  thi;  most  advertise- 
ments. What  is  the  use  of  advertising  in  that  paper  ? " 
yoii  hear  it  constantly  said  ;  there  is  hardly  one  of  its 
readers  who  has  a  shilling  to  spare  to  buy  anything  you 
have  to  advertise."  Tet  every  working-man  is  a  poten- 
tial customer  for  some  one.  This  is  found  out  in  America, 
but  here  it  has  still  to  be  discovered.  The  tradesmen 
who  cater  to  his  wants  don't  advertise.  They  have  yet 
to  see  that  there  is  a  fortune  to  be  made  by  working  this 
vein.    Then  we  shall  have  halfpenny  newspapers  and  to 

rre.  For  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that,  as  King 
nes  used  to  say,  •*  No  Bishop,  no  King,"  so  it  may  be 
said  with  much  greater .  truth.  No  Advertisements,  no 
Paper. 

WHIT  TO  LEAVE  OUT. 

Supjpbse,  then,  that  you  have  arranged  for  the  dis- 
tribution and  democratised  your  advertiser,  what  kind  of 
a  morning  paper  should  the  new  halfpenny  be  ?  I  don't 
Ruppose  that  any  one  would  propose,  at  first,  at  any 
rate,  to  publish  a  larger  sheet  than  the  EcJw^  although, 
poMibly,  if  the  cutting  could  be  arranged,  it  would  be 
folded,  in  eight  instead  of  in  four  pages.  Morning  news- 
papers are  chiefly  read  in  railway  trains,  and  the  double- 
fold,  is  much  more  convenient.  The  first  thine  that 
would  have  to  be  decided  would  be  what  should  be  left 
out,  and,  after  deciding  to  exclude  all  padding,  there  still 
would  remain  many  questions  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is 


possible  to  refuse  from  the  outset  to  report  certain  sub- 

Iects.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Turf  and  the  Stock: 
exchange,  the  reports  of  law  cases,  of  debates  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  like.  Take  also  the  question  of  illustra- 
tions on  the  one  hand,  and  of  leading  articles  on  the* 
other,  of  foreign  correspondence,  and  so  forth.  It  is». 
obvious  that  all  cannot  go  in,  and  the  only  practical 
problem  is  which  can  be  most  safely  left  out.  Whoever* 
starts  such  a  paper  will  settle  all  these  things  for  himself, 
but  if  I  were  to  be  charged  with  the  task  I  should  be 
guided  by  certain  plain  general  principles  which  may  be: 
roughly  summarised  somewhat  as  follows : — 

THE  TSK  COMMANDMENTS. 

1.  Leave  out  everything  that  is  not  interesting,  or  impor-> 
tant  enough  to  be  interesting,  if  its  importance  can  be  duly 
brought  out. 

2.  Leave  out  nothing  that  you  would  remember  if  you  readf 
it  in  any  other  paper  ten  minutes  after  you  laid  it  down. 

3.  Make  a  smart,  intelligent  summary,  with  plenty  of  brain, 
in  it,  an  invariable  feature  of  your  paper. 

4.  Remember  that  all  the  journsdistic  successes  of  recent 
years  have  been  achieved  by  papers  which  give  a  miscellany 
of  general  reading  and  never  hesitate  to  g^ve  preference  to* 
an  interesting  story  a  week  old  to  a  piece  of  news  whose  only- 
importance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  occurred  yesterday  and* 
was  sent  in  by  telegraph. 

5.  Interest  the  women  and  elder  children.  From  an  adver- 
tising point  of  view  the  women  are  invaluable.  The  ordinary 
daily  paper  seldom  touches  the  domestic  side  of  life. 

6.  Leave  out  aU  reports  of  horse-racing,  gambling,  prize- 
fighting, and  the  like. 

7.  Publish  a  short  story  every  other  day,  alternating  pos 
sibly  with  a  ballad  or  poem  on  a  subject  of  the  day. 

8.  Always  have  a  leader  or  other  article  on  the  subject  of 
the  day  that  will  compare  on  equal  terms  with  the  best 
articles  of  the  Timet  or  other  papers. 

9.  Never  use  an  illustration  as  a  mere  picture,  but  never- 
neglect  to  use  one  when  it  can  illustrate  your  matter. 

10.  Recoup  yourself  in  the  Churches  for  what  you  lose  on. 
the  turf  or  the  Stock  Exchange. 

ABOVE  ALL,  BE  ALIVE  ! 

On  these  ten  general  principles  or  rules  of  conduct  it 
would  be  easy  to  write  a  treatise.  The  great  principle^ 
of  all  is:  Be  alive,  and  sympathise  with  all  that  lives.. 
Boycott  nothing  excepting  that  which  is  diseased  past 
redemption.  The  boycott  is  the  weapon  of  despair. 
Attack  what  is  wrong  when  there  is  a  chance  of  getting- 
it  put  right,  but  always  make  your  positive  faith' 
palpable  and  unmistakable  behind  your  uegativev 
criticism. 

I  think  that  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  a  half- 
penny morning  eight-page  paper  which  contained  a 
first-class  summary  of  the  day's  news  to  start  with,  as 
good  a  leading  article  as  is  printed,  a  capital  short 
story  or  a  stirring  ballad,  together  with  all  the  in- 
teresting matter  which  alone  you  remember  after  layingp 
down  the  morning  paper,  ought  to  achieve,  and  pro- 
bably would  achieve,  a  distinct  financial  success.  It 
would  not  interfere  with  the  ponderous  dailies.  They 
would  exist  in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  But  it  would, 
tap  a  new  stratum  of  readers  and  create  its  own  public 

m. 

MY  IDEAL  PAPER. 
Now  for  my  dream  paper !  There  is  room  for  that — 
plenty  of  room,  but  I  do  not  for  a  moment  pretend  that 
such  a  paper  should  be  contemplated  as  a  desirable  in- 
vestment by  a  capitalist  hungry  for  dividends.  It  mighu 
perhaps  make  money.  It  would  certainly  have  to  pay  its- 
expenses,  otherwise  it  would  not  live.   But  the  capitals 
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for  founding  it  must  be  supplied  from  another  source 
than  the  anxiety  to  make  ten  per  cent.  I  am  aware  that 
to  the  ordinary  practical  man,  who  prides  himself  upon 
seeing  no  further  than  the  tip  of  his  nose,  there  seems 
something  fantastic  in  the  confident  conviction  which 
I  have  never  hesitated  to  express  in  public  or  in 
private  that,  when  the  set  time  arrives,  the  requi- 
site quarter  of  a  milli<m  sterling  will  be  forthcoming 
with  which  what  Matthew  Arnold  called  the  New 
Journalism  may  have  at  least  a  material  foundation 
on  which  to  show  what  kind  of  a  directing  and  con- 
trolling apparatus  it  can  rear,  and  how  it  can  help  the 
race  to  fulfil  its  aspirations.  But  to  those  who  walk  by 
faith  and  not  by  sight,  to  whom  the  invisible  things  are 
more  real  than  things  which  are  seen,  there  is  nothing 
impossible  or  even  improbable  in  such  a  vision. 

THS  SIKBWS  OF  WA&. 

The  money  is  the  least  difficulty.  There  are  hundreds,  if 
not  thousands,  of  men  and  women  in  the  world  who  are 
quite  capable  of  planking  down  the  cash,  and  when  the  set 
time  comes  they  will  not  be  wanting.  People  shrug  their 
shoulders,  but  they  do  not  reflect  how  comparatively  few 
outlets  a  millionaire  has  for  his  money.  In  old  days  he 
used  to  build  cathedrals.  To-day,  in  the  United  States, 
he  founds  colleges  and  universities.  But  there  is  no 
university  so  democratic  as  a  first-class  newspaper.  It  is 
the  living  library  of  every  day.  Its  readers  are  the  pro- 
fessors and  the  lecturers  in  the  great  class-rooms  of  the 
modem  State.  There  will  always  be  newspapers  run  on 
commercial  principles  by  men  who  sell  news  as  another 
man  sells  manure,  in  order  that  the  seller  may  make  his 
fortune.  But  the  time  is  coming  when  men  will  deem  it  as 
absurd  to  regard  a  newspaper  as  a  commercial  speculation, 
as  they  now  would  think  it  ridiculous  to  regard  a  church  or 
a  college  in  that  light.  And  an  age  which  even  now  can 
find  hundreds  of  thousands  made  to  rear  stately  and  use- 
less piles  of  masonry,  misnamed  churches,  in  which 
hardly  any  one  can  hear  the  preacher,  and  which  remain 
empty  six  days  of  every  week,  will  not  grudge  the  requi- 
site sum  necessary  to  constitue  such  a  great  agency  for 
•educating,  inspiring,  and  directing  the  millions  of  the 
English-speakmg  race. 

AN  ENDOWED  NEWSPAPER. 

The  endowed  newBpM>er  is  as  indispensable  an  adjunct 
of  civilisation  as  the  endowed  university.  Nor  ia  it  only 
in  founding  the  newspaper  that  endowments  will  be 
forthcoming.  Chairs  or  departments  in  connection  with 
the  newspaper  will  be  endowed  by  persons  interested  in 
certain  branches  ot  human  activity.  There  is  nothing 
extraordinary  in  this  or  even  unusual.  It  is  only  an  ex- 
tension of  the  principle  already  recognised  in  its  coarsest 
form  in  the  advertising  column.  There  the  right  of  the 
person  who  pays  to  have  printed  what  he  pleases  is 
absolute.  The  endower  of  a  department  would  not  have 
as  absolute  a  right.  His  right  would  be  limited  by  the 
necessity  of  his  communications  being  interesting.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  case  of  a  Russian  Liberal  who  wished  to 
have  daylight  let  into  the  seamy  side  of  Russian  adminis- 
tration. If  he  could  even  now  offer  to  pay  all  the  ex- 
penses of  a  special  correspondent  whose  letters  any  news- 
paper would  be  glad  to  obtain  if  they  could  be  had  with- 
out risk  and  without  expense,  what  is  there  to  hinder 
such  a  man  endowing  a  Rusman  department  with  say 
£5,000  a  year  ?  The  money  would  be  spent  on  main- 
taining one  or  more  special  correspondents  in  Russia, 
supported  by  a  network  of  private  correspcmdents,  all 
under  the  direction  of  the  editor,  who  in  return  for  this 
annual  contribution  to  the  expense  of  the  news  collecting 


department  would  undertake  to  publish  occasional  de- 
spatches and  one  Russian  letter  per  week,  subject  always 
to  his  sole  discretion  as  to  whether  it  was  interesting  or 
timely.  Take  another  instance.  If  when  agitating  against 
coffin  ships,  Mr.  PlimsoU  had  been  able  to  endow  a  news- 
paper for  two  or  three  years  with  £2,000  a  year  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  authentic  and  realistic  details  illustrating 
the  practice  of  sending  crews  to  sea  in  overladen  and  over- 
insured  ships,  he  would  have  secured  the  best  medium  in 
the  world  for  calling  attention  to  the  need  for  his  philan- 
thropic labours.  Or  a  journalistic  chair  in  connection 
with  the  paper  could  be  founded  for  the  express  purpose 
of  exposing  and  frustrating  the  workings  of  the  evil 
principle  of  religious  persecution.  The  occupant  of  such 
a  chair  might  spend  a  whole  y&r  and  never  publish  a 
line,  in  ferreting  out  the  truth  about  the  persecution  of 
Protestants  in  Bohemia,  of  Jews  in  Russia,  or  of  Catholics 
in  France.  Then,  when  he  had  the  case  complete,  he 
could  use  the  newspaper  to  bring  the  whole  revolting 
tale  to  the  light  of  day.  Or  take  another,  and  more 
obvious  evil,  the  white  slave  trade  in  women.  It  goes 
on,  but  it  is  conducted  in  secret.  It  can  only  be  un- 
earthed with  difficulty,  and  at  considerable  expense  and 
danger.  No  newspaper  would  care  to  undertake  it  off  its 
own  bat.  But  a  philanthropist  might  endow  a  chair  for 
its  exposure,  and  the  work  could  be  done. 

THE  UNIVEKSITY  OF  THE  DEMOCBACY. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  scheme  would  not  work 
because  it  always  pays  a  newspaper  to  spend  the  money 
that  will  bring  interesting  copy,  and  that  the  only  result 
of  the  endowment  would  be  to  bring  uninteresting  copy 
which  would  overweight  the  paper.  But  this  is  not  the 
case.  Every  newspaper  man  knows  that  there  are  limit- 
less possibilities  of  good  copy,  from  which  he  is  shut  out 
lack  of  cash.  It  would  pay  to  publish  it,  but  it  would 
not  pay  the  cost  of  collection.  If  he  could  get  it  at  ordin- 
ary newspaper  rate,  he  would  jump  at  it.  But  when  it 
comes  to  be  copy  that  costs  £100  per  column  to  collect, 
the  editor  reluctantly  does  without  it.  It  is  this  difficulty 
which  the  principle  of  endowment  overcomes.  The  same 
principle  may  be  applied  all  round.  Philanthropy,  poli- 
tics, science,  sport — there  is  no  department  of  human 
activity  that  could  not  have  its  chair  "  in  connection 
with  Uie  newspaper.  It  would  be  a  new  and  popular 
method  of  utilising  wealth.  The  editor  would  be  free  to 
reject  any  endowment,  and  his  discretion  as  to  the  details 
of  their  application  would  be  supreme.  But  the  principle 
of  accepting  a  certain  endowment  in  return  for  the 
promise  to  devote  a  certain  pdHion  of  space  to  interesting 
matter  relating  to  special  subjects  is  one  which  hss  so 
many  and  so  obvious  advantages  that  I  confidently  expect 
it  to  come  into  general  operation  before  long. 

Of  the  general  principle  of  the  ideal  newspaper,  I  have 
written  so  much  that  I  feel  some  hesitancy  at  repeating 
once  more  what  I  have  said  often  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  the  editor  being  in  personal  touch  with  every  one 
who  counts  for  any  thing  in  the  world,  either  personally 
or  by  the  agency  of  helpers  and  correspondents  who  will 
work  for  the  paper  as  devotedly  as  the  members  of  the 
great  religious  orders  work  for  the  Church.  There  are, 
however,  some  developments  of  this  central  idea  which  may 
perhaps  be  worthy  of  attention.  One  of  these  relates  to 
the  social  side  of  journalism. 

ITS  SOCIAL-mPBRIAL  FUNCTIONS. 

The  ideal  newspaper  of  the  future  will  not  lurk 
concealed  in  the  distant  gloom  of  Printing  House  Square. 
Its  office,  situated  as  near  as  possible  to  the  central 
heart  of  the  Empire,  will  speedily  become  one  of  the 
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great  meeting  places  f^i  English-speaking  men.  The 
social  side  of  journalism  has  as  yet  remained  almost 
unutilised.  Here  and  there  a  fitful  attempt  has  been 
made  to  establish  a  social  function  in  connection  with  a 
newspaper  office ;  but  excepting  in  the  office  of  the 
FigarOy  at  Paris,  with  but  indifferent  success.  But  the 
moment  the  editor  of  a  great  journal  realises  the  potency 
and  the  opportunities  of  his  position,  he  will  have  his 
9al<yii  and  his  receptions  with  tho  punctuality  of  the 
Speaker  or  a  Prime  Minister.  There  lies  open  to  the 
editor  of  the  new  paper  an  unequalled  opportunity  of 
creating  in  London  a  new  social  nerve-centre  that  would 
make  its  influence  felt  throughout  the  whole  English- 
speaking  world.  The  afternoon  receptions  in  the  editorial 
saUnx  would  be  the  one  place  in  London  where  men  and 
women,  without  distinction  of  rank,  station,  party  or 
country,  would  always  be  certain  of  finding  a  cordial 
welcome,  provided  they  had  done  service  for  the 
English  race,  or  could  contribute  an  idea  or  exchange  a 
thought.  Here  every  colonist  or  American  returning  to 
the  mother  country  would  call  on  his  arrival,  and  no 
governor  or  ambassador  whose  name  would  stand  for 
England  abroad  would  dream  of  starting  for  his  post 
until  he  had  put  himself  in  personal  relations  with  those 
who  from  the  new  eyrie  of  tne  Empire  would  watch  his 
future  course.  It  would  be  a  court  without  its  formali- 
ties, a  club  without  its  loungers,  a  saX&ii  without  its 
frivolity.  Whoever  dropped  in  oetween  four  and  six  would 
be  sure  of  finding  the  best  books,  the  newest  engravings, 
the  freshest  photographs,  and  the  latest  telegrams  in 
reception  rooms,  to  which  would  come  all  thosa  who  had 
information  which  they  wished  to  impart,  ideas  which 
the^  wicked  to  communicate.  It  would  serve  as  a  great 
social,  literary,  political,  joumalistio  exchange  for  the 
wh<de  English-speaking  world. 

CBNTKB  OF  THB  ENGLISH-SPEAKING  RACE. 

There  is  another  function  which  the  office  of  such  a 
journal  might  discharge  of  quite  incalculable  importance 
to  the  race.  At  present  every  year  increasing  multitudes 
of  colonists  and  English  folk  from  beyond  the  sea  visit 
the  old  home  of  the  race.  They  oome,  many  of  them 
for  the  first  time,  full  of  eager  interest  and  romantic 
imagination,  to  make  actual  acquaintance  with  the  spots 
associated  with  the  memories  unfortunately  of  the  past. 
In  deftiult  of  proper  arrangements  for  securing  a  homely 
welcome  to  the  home-coming  outlander,  he  often  re- 
turns to  his  colony  bitterly  disaj^inted.  When  the 
colonist  or  American  has  friends  or  relations  of  his  own  to 
whom  he  can  go,  the  case  is  different.  Then  the  visit  to 
the  old  home  is,  indeed,  a  source  of  unfailing  delight. 
But  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  personal  ties  £kve 
disappeared,  and  the  onlv  link  is  the  traditional  and 
national  interest  that  binds  all  English-speaking  folk  to 
the  ancient  cradle  of  the  race,  the  visit  to  the  old  country 
results  in  bitter  disappointment.  There  is  no  organisa- 
tion by  which  tJiose  home-comers  can  be  made  at  home. 
There  is  no  means  by  which  the  broken  personal  links 
can  be  re-knitted,  and  the  young  American,  or  Aus- 
tralian, or  Canadian,  or  South  African,  grafted  into  the 
old  stock  by  the  establishment  of  new  personal  friend' 
ships  and  acquaintances.  How  can  this  be  done  ?  It  is 
difficult,  nay,  it  is  even  impossible,  unless  those  who  care 
for  the  unity  of  their  race  will  take  as  much  trouble  to 
make  the  American  and  the  colonial  at  home  in  England 
as,  say,  any  Methodist  or  Baptist  will  take  to  make  a 
young  countryman  who  comes  to  town  at  home  in  his 
new  surroundings.  For  the  sake  of  church  or  chapel, 
men  and  women  by  thousands  will  extend  hospitality 
to  perfect  strangers  who  may  put  in  an  occasiona] 


appearance  at  their  place  of  worship,  or  who  may  have  a 
line  of  introduction  to  a  minister  or  a  class-leader.  Is  it 
impossible  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  English-speaking 
race,  there  may  be  many  who  will  be  glad  to  welcome  to 
their  family  circle  the  strange  Englishman  from  beyond 
the  sea  ? 

"at  HOME.' 

The  primary  difficulty  in  the  way  of  achieving  so 
desirable  an  end  is  the  need  of  a  common  centre,  at 
which  the  colonist  and  his  host  could  be  brought  into 
touch.  That  centre  might  be  supplied  at  the  office  of 
such  a  paper  as  that  now  under  consideration.  There 
is  no  part  of  the  world  where  such  a  paper  would  not 
have  its  correspondents,  all  of  whom  would  be  expected 
to  advise  headquarters  of  the  leaving  of  colonists,  and 
to  furnish  such  as  might  desire  it  with  the  necessary 
introduction  vouching  for  their  character.  Thus 
accredited,  the  colonist  would  be  on  arrival  at  onco 
placed  in  communication  with  a  certain  number  of 
families  interested  in  his  colony,  who  would  ask  him  to 
dinner,  welcome  him  as  a  caller,  and  generally  make  his 
acquaintance.  That  once  done,  all  the  rest  is  easy. 
Such  circles  of  acquaintances  tend  to  extend  themselves 
naturally.  It  is  only  the  first  step  that  is  difficuH.  If 
every  colonist  were  certain  of  a  friendly  welcome— say  to 
only  two  families,  who  would  show  him  a  hearty  Englislx^ 
hospitality  for  the  sake  of  England — the  effect  would  be. 
to  give  quite  a  new  and  a  pleasurable  reality  to  the  con^. 
ception  of  the  unity  of  the  English-speaking  race. 

The  duties  of  hospitality  to  strangers  is  not  generally.- 
recognised  tiutside  the  circles  of  personal  friends  or- 
religious  societies.   These  obligations  should  be  extended 
over  a  wider  area.   The  English-speaking  race — in  all 
its  ocean-sundered  members— is  the  unit. 

A  great  noble  or  a  notable  commoner  might,  no  doubt, 
assume  the  duty  of  acting  as  the  centre  of  communica- 
tion between  our  children  revisiting  England  and  the 
English  who  would  gladly  make  them  at  home.    But  na 
great  noble  or  notable  commoner  would  have  the  advan^ 
tages  of  position  or  of  information  possessed  by  the  con- 
ductor of  the  new  paper.  He  could  ao  all  that  the  othera 
oouid,  and  more  besides.   He  could  have  his  receptions 
as  well  as  they,  but  he  would  also  have  what  they  could., 
not — his  trusted  correspondents  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  an  organ  by  which  to  keep  the  existence  of  the 
social  centre  en  evidence^  and  an  omce  where  it  would  be 
more  simple  and  natural  for  the  colonists  to  call  than  at  . 
any  private  residence.    The  great  noble  and  notable 
commoner  who  wished  to  play  such  a  rSUf  could  play  it . 
all  the  more  effectively  in  concert  with  the  paper,  which , 
would  stand  in  a  novel  and  unobjectionable  fashion  in . 
loco  parentis,  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  the  Old  ,. 
Country  homelike  to  her  sons  and  daughters  retuinin^ 
from  over  the  sea. 

THE  PHAROS  OF  CIVILISATIOK.  A. 

In  one  of  the  latest  of  his  sermons  in  the  Abbey,  Dean^ 
Stanley  spoke  of  the  limelight  in  the  Clcok  Tower  as  re- 
sembling the  blaze  of  a  great  beacon,  telling  all  men 
that  in  the  halls  below,  patriots  and  statesmen  were 
assembled  studying  how  best  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
realm.  It  was  an  idyllic  picture  not  without  its  truth, 
although  probably  at  the  moment  the  beacon  blaze  catches 
the  eye,  some  tenth-rate  mediocrity  is  droning  through 
the  second  half- hour  of  the  speech  which  he  is  reciting 
to  an  empty  House.  The  Dean's  simile  may  be  mor^ 
appropriately  applied  to  the  light  which  streams  nightly 
from  the  windows  behind  which,  beside  the  midnight 
lamp,  the  journalists  keep  ceaseless  watch  over  the 
destinies  of  England    The  pharos  in  the  Clock  Tower  is 
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extinguished  more  than  half  the  year.  The  Press  never 
slumbers.    The  omnipresent  eye  is  never  closed. 

THE  BDITOBIAL  CABINET. 

The  ideal  newspaper  would  have  departments  manned 
by  competent  persons,  corresponding  to  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Grovemment  of  the  land.  As  the  Prime 
Minister  has  his  Foreign  Secretary,  his  Colonial  Minister, 
his  First  Lord,  and  Secretary  for  War,  so  the  editor  of 
the  new  paper  would  have  his  Cabinet,  keeping  watch 
over  the  Executive  Government,  a  Cabinet  which  would 
not  go  out  of  office  at  each  swing  of  the  party  pendulum, 
but  which  would  gradually  accrete  to  itself  all  the 
experience  of  the  departments,  while  it  was  at  the  same 
time  entirely  free  from  their  trammels  and  red  taoe.  As 
well  informed  as  permanent  officials,  and  more  influential 
because  better  able  to  command  the  attention  of  the 
public  than  the  ordinary  Secretary  of  State,  its 
stafif  would  constitute  a  power  which  might  become  the 
balance-wheel  of  our  administration. 

THE  NEWSPAPER  AS  REFOBMEB. 

Apart  from  the  function  of  the  newspaper  as  a  Critic 

of  the  Executive  Government,  there  is  the  duty  which  it 

performs  of  ridding  the  world  of  many  evils  which  can 

only  be  attacked  by  its  agency.    To  slay  Medusa  it  is  but 

necessary  to  confront  her  with  the  reflection  of  her 

horrid  snake-twined  features  in  the  shield  mirror  of  the 

hero-deliverer.    There  are  all  manner  of  abuses  and 

scoundreldoms  which  perish  merely  on  being  compelled  to 

see  their  real  character  in  the  mirror  of  the  Press. 

Others  disappear  like  obscene  birds  of  night  with  the 

dawn  of  day.    To  spread  the  light  is  to  banish  darkness 

and  all  the  monsters  which  darkness  breeds.    There  is 

nothing  in  all  the  myths  of  Hellas,  the  romances  of  ancient 

chivalry,  or  the  imaginative  poetry  of  Spenser,  which  may 

not  be  paralleled  in  the  ordinary  achievements  of  the 

Press.    If  King  Arthur  were  to  live  again  and  to  seek  to 

reconstitute  the  fair  order  of  his  Table  Round,  he  would 

grasp,  not  the  hilt  of  Excalibur,  but  the  pen  of  the  editor. 

It  is  true  that  at  present  it  is  with  joumaliBts  as  it  was 

in  the  days  before  King  Arthur,  only 

"  here  and  there  a  deed 
Of  prowess  done,  redress'd  a  random  wrong," 

but  that  is  only  because  we  have  not  yet  had  any  one  who 
"Could  draw  the  knighthood  errant  of  this  realm,  and  all 
the  realms  together,  **  to  serve  as  model  for  the  mighty 
world,  and  be  the  fair  beginning  of  a  time."  Never  was 
^here  more  need  for  the  mustering  of  those  knights  of 
Arthur  working  out  his  will  to  cleanse  the  world.  At 
home  and  abroad  the  world  is  full  of  wrongs  that  wait 
the  avenger,  of  great  fastnesses  of  iniquity  in  which  the 
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captive  despairing  waits  for  death,  and  of  oppressors  boih 
high  and  low  whose  chastisement  can  only  be  undertaken 
by  the  Press.  So  far  short  have  we  eome  of  that  great 
ideal,  that  the  mere  attempt  to  fulfil  the  most  palpable 
duty  is  resented  in  some  quarters  as  if  it  were  the  most 
unheard-of  arrogance,  and  punished  as  if  chivalry  were  a 
crime  against  the  State. 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  VOICELESS. 

There  is  yet  another  phase  of  journalistic  duty  which, 
perhaps,  is  the  more  important  of  all — it  is  that  of  being 
the  voice  of  the  voiceless.  In  the  great  passage  from 
Victor  Hugo's  '^L'Honmie  qui  Rit,"  which  figmred  for 
some  months  as  the  motto  of  a  little  journal  published 

for  the  servants  of  man,"  the  ideal  of  the  journalist  to 
be  the  prophet  of  the  poor  was  thus  expressed : — 

The  people  are  silence.  I  will  be  the  ^advocate  of  this 
silence.  I  will  speak  for  the  dnmb ;  I  will  speak  of  the  small 
to  the  great,  and  of  the  feeble  to  the  strong.  I  will  speak 
for  all  the  despairing  silent  ones.  I  will  Interpret  this  stam- 
mering. I  will  Interpret  the  grumblings,  the  murmurs,  the 
tumults  of  crowds,  the  complaints,  ill  pronounced,  and  all 
these  cries  of  beasts  that  through  ignorance  and  other  saf^er- 
ing,  man  is  forced  to  utter.  ...  I  will  be  the  word  of 
the  People.  I  will  be  the  bleeding  mouth  whence  the  gag  is 
snatched  out.   I  will  say  everything. 

The  of  Tribune  of  the  common  people  is  natural  to 
the  journalist,  because  as  the  one  who  knows  and  sees 
and  hears  all  things,  he  must  be  keenly  alive  to  the  reidity 
of  the  suflferings  of  the  poor.  He  is  the  daysnum  who 
stands  between  the  extremes  of  society.  WiUi  his  right 
hand  he  lays  hold  of  the  throne,  with  his  left  he  grasps 
the  hand  of  the  pauper  and  the  thief.  He  is  the  keeper 
of  the  conscience  of  King  Demos,  and  woe  be  unto  him  if 
he  neglect  his  primary  duty  to  the  weak,  the  friendless, 
and  those  that  have  no  helper. 

IS  THE  TIME  AT  HAND? 

As  I  wrote  long  ago,  so  I  will  condade  to-day : — A 
great  newspaper  circulating  throughout  the  English- 
speaking  world,  with  its  aviates  or  associates  in  every 
town,  and  its  correspondents  in  every  village,  read  as 
men  used  to  read  their  Bibles,  not  to  waste  an  idle  hour, 
but  to  discover  the  will  of  God  and  their  duty  to  man — 
whose  staflf  and  readers  alike  were  bound  together  by  a 
common  faith,  and  a  readiness  to  do  common  service  for 
a  common  aid,  would  do  more  to  purify  and  elevate 
public  life  than  any  other  agency  that  the  ingenuity  of 
man  can  devise.    It  would  m  at  onoe  an  education  and 
an  inspiration  ;  and  who  can  say,  looking  at  the  needs  of 
the  English-speaking  race,  that  the  time  for  its  advent 
has  not  folly  come  ?  " 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

for  the  convenience  of  subacribera  any  photograph  in  thia  Hat  can  be  aent  poatfree  to  any  addreaa  on  receipt  of  2a.  2d: 


ROYAL. 
Messrs.  Russell  ato)  Sovs. 
H  R  H.  Prince  Alfred  of  Edlnbargh  and  T  R.H.  the  ppfneesses  of 
Edinburgh.  H  R.H  Prince  George  of  Wales,  T.B.H.Daehess 
of  Teck  and  Princess  Victoria  ofTeck. 

The  London  Steksoscopio  Compaky. 
Prince  Damronsr  of  Slam. 

SOCIAL. 
Mbsirs.  Russell  axd  Sovs. 
£arl  of  Stamford.  Lady  A.  Mostyn. 

Messrs.  Elliott  and  Far. 
Sir  Douglas  Eaton.  Dr.  Ernest  Hart. 

.  Mackintosh  ani»  Co.,  Kelso  N.B. 

Dow&ger  Duchess  of  Roxburjsrh,  Duchess  of  Roxburgh.  Duke  of 
Roxburgh.  PJatinotjpes,     oy  t^,  ou  Iudi«  tiut  mounts.  50.  each. 

LEGAL  AND  POLITICAL. 
Messrs.  Russell  and  Sons. 
Sir  James  Fergusson.  Bxcelleat  Portrait  of  the  new  Postmaster- 
Oeneral. 

The  late  Hon.  Cecil  Ralkes.  Last  photograph  taken  of  the  late 

Poctmaater-Oeneral. 
Mr.  Ralph  Neville. 

Mr.  U.  J.  Wbxtloce,  Birmfnghnm. 
Lord  Coleridge.    An  excellent  portrait  of  the  Lord  Chief  Jostloefai 

hit  robes  of  ktate. 

Macexntosh  and  Co. 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  Flatinctype,  8^  by      on  India  tint 
mount.  H^lf-lenstn.  58. 

Messrs  Rooerson  (late  Boning  and  Small). 
Panel  Portrait  of  the  late  Duke  of  Cleveland. 

NAVAL  AND  MILITARY. 
Messrs.  Bllxott  and  Fry. 
General  Sir  Charles  Kayes,  K.C.G. ;  General  Mowbray  Thomp- 
son, Colonel  Sir  Frederick  Carrhigton.  K.C  G. ;  Major  Fry. 
H.A.C 

LITERARY,  ARTISTIC  AND  SCIBNTIPIO. 
Messrs.  Bllxott  and  Fry. 
Sh*  Edwin  Arnold.  D.  th^tie  Murray.  Dr.  Henry  Dunekley 
(*•  Verax  'O.  J.  Bernard  Shaw.  Mr.  Barry  Pain,  Henry  RusseU 
(the  author  of  *'  Cheev.  bo^,  cheer  I "),  and  Dr.  Conan  Doyle. 


RBLIGIOUS, 
Messrs.  Bllxott  and  Fry. 
Rev.  Frank  Ballard.  M  A.,  Rev  Cecil  Hook.  M  A..  Rev.  W.  0. 
Lawes  (.vii»bi>»narv).  Bishop  of  St.  David's<  Rev.  F.  E.  Wigi*am» 
M.A..  Rev.  Dr.  Goodrich,  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia.  Rev.  Dr. 

Driver.  

Tice  Church  Agency. 
Canon  Scott  Holland.  This  boose  has  also  a  large  collecticn  of 
Episcopal  pliOtugraphs. 

MUSICAL  AND  DRAMATIC. 
Msssits.  Elliott  and  Fry. 

Madame  Adelina  Patti  and  Signer  Nicolini.  A  fine  groap  of 

photographs  taken  lately  at  uiaig-v-noe  Castli*. 
Mr.  Gilbert  Hare,  Miss  Grace  Damian,  Mr.  David  Christie 
Mui*ray  in  "  Aed's  Chums." 

The  London  Stbreosoopxo  Co. 

Garrick  Theatre  Company  Groups  in  "  School " .  Mr.  Arthur 
Dacre;  Mrs.  Gardiner.  Miss  Agnes  Huntington.  Mr  David 
James,  Mdlle.  Nesville,  Miss  Violet  Rave.  IMiss  Williamson, 
Mr  Murray  Carson.  Mr.  H.  B  Irving,  Mr.  C  W.  Garthome. 

Miss  Gardiner.  Hygiene  Congress  Group.  '*  Milo."  Miss  Made- 
line Shirley.  Miss  Decima  Moore,  Mr.  David  James.  Mdlle. 
Nesville. 

The  October  number  of  Men  and  Women  of  the  Day  (BRlinton  and 
Co.)  contaias  excellent  porrrAif'S  (taken  by  Mr.  H«rbert  Barraud)  and 
accompmied  as  usual  by  brief  biographical  sketches,  of  Mr.  Grant 
Allen.  Miss  Thorold,  and  Mr.  JusUce  Kekewich. 

The  Theatre  for  October  cnntains  photographs  of  Mr.  Eric  Lewis 
in  "  L«  Cigale."  and  Miss  Mary  Ansell  (by^r.  Alfred  EiU«). 

The  Brighton  Magazine  has  for  frontispiece  an  excellent  photo- 
grAph  of  Lord  and  Dldy  Brassey.  by  Messrs.  Boning  and  Small. 

The  Cabinet  Portrait  Gallery.  Reproduced  from  Original 
Photographs  by  W.  and  D-  Downey.  (Oatsell  and  Co.)  4to. 
Cloth.  Tblrty-slx  photographs.  Price  .15s. 

Among  the  best  photographs  in  this  volume— nearly  all  of  which,  by 
the  way.  are  above  the  average — are  those  of  Sir  Henry  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Briton  Hi vldre.  Sir  Robert  Ball.  Mr.  Qeorve  du  Maufier.  the  Bishop 
of  Ripon,  Lord  Derby,  S^r  Henry  Roscoe,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  and 
Mr.  Oscar  Wilde.  The  biographical  sketches  are  readable. 


THE  IWDEX  OF  STANDARD  PHOTOCRAPHS. 

A  MONTHLY  oontinuation  of  the  copious  Index  published  in  the  first  Ai^nual  Index  of  thb  Review  of  Reviews 
CJompiled  by  H.  Snowden  Ward,  Editor  of  TTm  Practical  Photographer^  to  whom  photograhers  and  publishers  are  requested 
to  send  particulars  of  their  new  publications,  addressed  to  Mowbray  House.  W.G. 

Washhigton — B.  J.  Pullman,  Penna  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

[For  this  list  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Edward  L.  Wilson, 
editor  of  Wilton^s  Photographic  Magazine"]* 

Frontier  Tsrpes  (American).  —  D.  H.  Anderson,  Broad- 
way, New  York,  has  a  special  series  of  these  subjects. 
Prices  and  particulars  not  yet  to  hand. 

Norfolk  Broads — A  handsome  album  of  collotype  photos 
of  the  Broads  (has  just  been  published  under  the  title 
of  Sun  Pictures  oj  the  Norfolk  Broads,  By  Payne  Jennings. 
100  pictures,  handsomely  cloth  bound,  and  gilt ;  red  edges ; 
price,  7s.  6d.  (London  :  Jarrold  and  Sons,  3,  Paternoster 
Buildings,  E.G.,  and  at  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  and  Cromer). 
Mr.  Payne  Jennings'  views  of  the  Broads  are  so  well  known 
through  their  use  in  the  carriages  of  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  Company,  that  there  is  little  .need  to  say  anything 
as  to  the  merit  of  the  present  publicati<ni. 

Pugilists.  —  Jem  Carney.  Jem  Carney  and  Anthony 
Diamond.  Jem  Carney  and  his  supporters.  Cabinets,  la. : 
15  by  12, 58.  Powls  and  May,  301,  Summer  Lane,  Birmingham. 

Baths  of  Bath.— Twenty-four  views  showing  all  the  princi- 
pal external  applications  of  the  Bath  waters,  and  exteriors 
and  interiors  of  the  principal  establishments.  8  by  5,  Is.  6d.^ 
W.  G.  Lewis,  Seymour  Street,  Bath,  and  trade.  -  Hi 

Durham  and  District  Views. — Twelve  new  subjects  in  each 
size.  16  by  12,  3s. ;  Platinotype,  4s. ;  12  by  10.  2s. ;  Platino-' 
type,  3s.,  unmounted.  F.  W.  Morgan,  Sadler  Street,  Durham. 


The  Illustration  reproduced  from  one  of  Mr.  Harold 
Baker's  (Birmingham)  series  of  celebrities,  was  prepared  for 
the  Annual  Index*  but  was  unavoidably  held  over  for  want  of 
space. 

American  View*.— The  following  firms  have  complete 
sets  of  negatives  of  their  various  localities,  and  most  of  them 
are  names  that  w«>re  not  given  in  the  Annual  Index.  Prices 
about  the  same  as  given  in  the  Annual. 

. Boston* — Fte^oh  and  Co.,  Washington  Street. 

Central  Amerlo^.  —  E.  J.  Kildare,  Guatemala  City, 
Central  America^ 

Cotopado—- Gea  Mellen,  Hanitou,  Colorado. 

Dakota  (North  aad  South,  and  North- Western.  Indian 
Reservations).—!^  T.  Butterfield,  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota. 

Florida  and  doothem  States.  ^  C.  H.  Coleby,  Ocala, 
Florida. 

Indiana*— T.  GL  Huston,  Cannelton,  Indiana. 

Niagara  and  Canadian  Side.— J.  Zybaoh  and  Co.,  Niagara 
Falls,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Korth  CaroUna.— E.  E.  Brown,  Ashville,  North  Carolina. 

Oreson— E.  G.  Partridge,  Estate,  Portland,  Oregon 

Texas.— D.  P.  Barr,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

United  States.-  Genmlly;  The  Fellowes  Photo.  Co., 
1,204.  Arch  Street  Philadelphia;  H.  L.  Roberto  and  Ca, 
1^)35,  Aioh  Street^  Philadelphia;  B.  W.  Kilbum,  Littleton, 
Hew  Hampshire. 

Vlr^iiMa— W.  Noel,  Wytheville,  Western  Virginia. 
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Figure  Studies.^Thirtj  additions  to  a  weH-kDOwn  series ; 
n  ostlj  Whitby  folk.  8  by  6,  Is.  6d.  Freak  M.  Sntcliffe. 
Whiibv. 

flsre'grounds  and  Wild  Flowers.  —Ten  mbjeota    8  bj  6, 

Is.  6d.   Frank  M.  SutcUffe,  Whitby. 

Horses — Honest  Tom,  Lancashire  Shire  horse,  winner  of 
Boyal  prize  six  years  in  saccession.   Carbineer,  thorough- 
bred, winner  Ut  prize  Rqyal  show.  11  by  9«  immoanted, 
28. 6d.  David  Hed^^PF, 
Lrthmm»  Lanca- 
sh'ire.  , 

Morocco,  Tanpers. 
nnd  Tetnan.  —  120 
new  snbjeGts;  in- 
clading  many  flue 
studies  of  Moorish 
costume.  by  6J. 
Is.  each,  10s.  doz. ; 
stereoscopic,  Is.  each, 
10s.  doz.  G.  W. 
WiUonand  Cc  Aber- 
deen, and  trade. 

Romma  Bfttbat 
Bath.— Three  views. 
12  by  10.  38. ;  auto- 
type prints,  8  by  6, 
9d.  W.  G.  Lewis, 
Seymour  Street, 
Bath,  and  trade. 

Thatched  Cottages. 
—Really  old.  and 
really  picturesque. 
Five  subjects.  8  by 
6,  Is.  6d. -Freak  M. 
Sutclifle.  Whitby. 

LANTERN  SLICES. 

NoncB.  — la  the 
last  issue,  some  of 
Mr.  Philip  H.  Fin- 
cham's  sets  were  as- 
cribed  to  other 
houses,  which  only 
stock  theia  from  Mr. 
FinchanL  I  regret 
the  mistake, but  must 
plead  the  difficulty 
that  there  often  is  in 
deciding  who  is  the 
actual  publisher  of 
slides  that  appear  in 
several  publishers* 
lists. — Compiler. 

Gelatine  Slide 
Bureau— Established 
for  the  manufacture, 
^ale,  loan,  etc.  of 
economical  lantern 
slides,,  on  gelatine. 
All  particulars  may 
be  obtained  from  the 
Manager,  Mr.  John  J.  Noble,  169,  Kyde  Park  Road,  Leeds. 
The  sets,  now  ready  are  listed  below. 

Underground  Rome. — A  visit  to  the  Catacombs.  Twenty- 
four  gelatine  slides,  5s.,  carriage  paid.  Gelatine  Slide 
Bureau,  169,  Hyde  Park  Road,  Leeds. 

Sunday  School  International  Lesson — Set  of  lantern  slides 
issued  weekly,  5s.  6d.,  post  free.  Gelatine  Slide  Bureau, 
109,  Hyde  Pa^k  Road,  Leeds. 

Geological — A  railway  cutting,  a  peep  into  the  earth*s 
crust.     Twenty-four  gelatine   slides,  58.,   carriage  free. 
Gelatine  Slide  Burean,  169,  Hyde  Park  Road,  Leeds. 
,   Not  previously  listed.    Mostly  new  publications. 

Florence,  Past  and  Present.  — 120  slides,  Is.  each. 
Reading.   G.  E.  Thompson,  57,  Bold  Street,  Liverpool.  


/rom  a  phatogrcph 


HoUand«  the  Waterways  of.-*  120  slides,  In  mik 
Beading.  G.  E.  Thompson,  57,  Bold  Stmt,  LiveipooL 

Humorous  Subjects — Five  sets  on  entirely  new  hnes  »• 
produced  from  vigorous  sketches  originally  published  as 

sixpenny  booklets.     They   are   all  described  as  stories 
without  words,  and  each  set  consists  of  twelve  slides.  12s. 

The  titles  are :— A  Boating  Adventure ;  A  Bicyclin^^  Adven- 
tvsa^A  Fishing  Adventure ;  A  Shooting  Adventure ;  and  The 

•  Ubiquitous,  and  his 
portable  dark  tent,, 
which  last,  of  course,, 
deals  ^ith  photo- 
graphy. M  0  r  i  s  0  n 
Brotlit'r-.  '.tO,  B\i« 
chan.'tr.  >trrft,  Glas- 
gow, and  trade. 

Italy,  Picturesque 
Glimpses  of.  —  120 
slides.  Heading. 
Slides,  Is.  each.  G. 
E.  Thompaoo»  l»7» 
Bold  8tml^  Lhw- 
pooL  ^ 

Italy.  —  "Sunny 
Italy,"  an  alternative 
lecture  to  the  above, 
with  totally  different- 
set  of  slidea.  Thonp- 


Italy,  Lakes  rfnd 
Cities  of  Northern, 
an^'ther  alternflllfVu 
Thompson. 

Meditsrranesn.  Up 
the.— 120  slides.  Is. 
each.  Beading.  Q. 
E.  Thompsoa.  5T. 
Bold  Stroet^  Liver- 
pooL 

Riviera.  Ramblea 

along  the.- 120  slides. 
Is.  each.  "Reading. 

G.  E.  Thompson,  57, 
Bold  Street,  Liver- 
I)ool. 

WUliam  the  Coir 
queror.  The  Land 
of.— 120  slides.  Is. 
each.  Reading.  G.  E. 
Thompson,  57,  Bold 
Street,  LdvecpooL 

Germ  ail  y.^Kew 
set,  almost  ready. 
Philip  H.  Fincham, 
throucrb  trade. 

Maderla  N  cwest^ 

almost  read  J.  Philip 

H.  Findmm,  throng^ 
trade. 

Morocco,  Tangiers,  and  Tetuan.— 120  ne«r  snbjeete. 
Is.  Gd.  each,  15s.  doz.  G.  W.  Wilson  and  Co.,  Aberdeen,  an<} 
trade.   

The  October  number  of  the  Lamp  contains  a  very 
pretty  and  pathetic  little  story,  *'Joe,"  by  Miaa  LoiVaxi 
Quiller-Oouch,  a  sister  of  the  brilliant  yonng  writer,  Q.*^ 
Miss  Couch  seems  to  share  in  no  small  d^^ree  her 
brother's  powers  of  investing  trifles  with  intereait  and \if  e. 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  subject  of  Co-operative  Iteei- 
dential  Clubs,  treated  of  in  the  August  number  of  Hklp, 
comes  up  again  in  Mr.  Grant  Richards'  article,  All 
the  Comforts  of  Home,'*  an  interesting  sketcb  wbich  puts 
the  whole  case  for  and  against  the  scheme  in  a  nutalielL. 


BEAirrr  and  the  beast. 


{Harold  Baker, 
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THE  NEW  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH- 


KOTXCE.— /br  M«  convenience  of  such  of  our  readert  at  may  liwt  at  a  distance  from  any  bookseller,  any  Book  tkev  nuw  rtmnre,  whether  or  not  it  it 
mentioned  in  the  foUowina  Litt,  will  be  forwarded  pott  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  the  Office  of  the  RsTlEW  of  Rktixws,  on 
receipt  of  Pot  tat  Order  for  the  published  price  of  the  Book  ordered. 


HE  rush  of  new  books  will  begin  this  month.  Up  to 
the  present  there  are  only  a  few  worthy  of  special 
note.  One  of  these  is  the  Life  of  Livingstone,  which 
Me.  H.  H.  Johnston  has  just  written  for  the  Great  Ex- 
plorers Series.  (Messrs,  G.  Philip  and  Son.  4s.  6d.) 
Livingstone  laboured,  Johnston  has  entered  into  his 
labours,  and  it  is  but  fitting  that  the  man  who  annexed 
!^^yassaland  should  pay  the  tribute  of  homage  to  his 
heroic  predecessor.  The  volume  is  copiously  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Johnston,  and  in  the  edition,  de  luxe  the  illus- 
trations are  printed  on  India  paper.  It  brings  out 
necessarily  more  of  the  explorer  than  of  the  mis- 
sionary side  of  Livingstone,  l$ut  it  is  a  useful  book  by  a 
competent  author,  which  reduces  the  facts  within 
manageable  compass. 

ART. 

Randolph  Caldeeott's  Picture  -  Book.  (Routledge.)  Small 
square.    Cloth.   Price  5t. 

It  is  a  happy  idea  of  the  publiahen  to  reduce  the  tize  of  Mr.  Caldecott't 
d'lustraHona  so  at  to  allow  of  the  reprinting  of  a  number  of  hit  pic- 
tured rhymes  in  a  single  volume  and  at  a  low  price.  The  appearance 
of  the  Uttle  book  ia  charming,  and  piper  and  prino  are  all  that  can  be 
deaired. 

The  EnflTllsh  niustpated  Masrazine.  1890-1891.  (Macmillan 

and  Co.)   lAt^eSvo.   Cloth.         9jo.   Priofc  8«. 

Readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  know  exactly  what  to  expect  In  the 
English  Illustrated  Magazine,  whicn  is  deservedly  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  cheaper  monthlies.  The  volume  before  us,  which, 
amongother  attractions,  cor.  tains  Mr.  Marioa  Crawford's  new  story. 
*'  The  Witch  of  Prague,"  should  prove  a  welcome  present. 

The  Humours  of  Cynicus.  (Anderson,  60,  Drory  Lane.)  Large 
4to.  Cloth    Price.  :i5<. 

IThe  wit  of  Oiir  modem  comic  artlate  generally  exists  only  in  the 
lines  f»t  the  bottom  of  their  sketch,  bat  here  we  have  a  caricatu- 
rist who  needs  no  explanation.  Every  sketch  in  this  volume  tells 
its  own  tale,  without  even  the  need  of  Uie  author's  smart  versus.  The 
-work  reminds  ua  of  the  methods  of  no  living  caricaturist.  T<>  find 
anyt-hiag  9o  forcible  or  exprAi«lre,  we  must  go  back  to  Hood, 
Rowlanu'on,  or  Gilray.  Btch  sketch  is  coloured  by  hand,  which 
«xi^Ulns  the  high  price  asked  for  the  volume. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Bllis,  the  Rev.  James.  Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon.  CJames 
Hisbet  and  Co.)  8vo.   Cloth.   Pd  >li.  220    Portrait.    rrice2i.  6d. 
Compiled  bv  an  old  student  at  Mr  Spurgeon's  College.   It  forms  the 

initial  volume  of  a  new  series  wh  ch  is  to  bear  toe  geneml  title  oi 

"  Livea  that  Speak." 

FiTZGRRALD,  Percy.  M.A.  Llfo  of  Jamos  Boswell  (of  Auchln- 
leek),  with  an  Account  of  his  Sayings,  Doings,  and  Writings. 
(Chatto  and  Windus.)  8vo.  ciloth.  Two  volum«a.  Vo.  xii.  294,  and 
rtti.284.   Four  Portraits.  Price  24t. 

"  During  many  years."  says  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  have  been  collecting 
materials  for  these  volume,  and  v»fnture  to  hope  thnt  the  reader  will 
be  both  surprised  and  gratified  by  the  amounr.  of  new  snd  interestinz 
details  that  are  here  presented  to  him.  I  have  followed  Boswell's 
aomewhat  eccentric  course  almnso  year  by  year,  without  any  attempt 
to  g'oas  over  his  failings,  adopting  his  own  u^o  candid  admission  that 
9ie  'lived  loosely  in  the  world.  A  catalogui  raismne  ot  Boswells 
wi  rka  is  appended. 

HoDDER.  Bdwdt.  George  Fife  Angas,  Father  and  Founder  of 
South  Australia.  (Uodder  ana  Siuu^bcon.;  8vj.  Cloth.  Pp.  xii. 
00.   Portrait.   Price  12s. 

A  pleasantly  written  biography  of  one  of  the  fathers  and  founders  of 
South  Australia — of  the  man  whose  foresight  and  shrewdness  won  for 
Great  Britain  the  possession  of  Nf^w  Zealand  as  a  colory.  Angas  was 
also  a  banker,  and  one  of  the  leading  pnilantbropitts  of  this  country. 

Wesley  His  Own  Biographer.  (C.  H.  Kelly.)  Large  square.  Cloth. 
Pp.  640.  Price  7s.  6d. 

Selections  from  Wesley's  journals  and  diary,  together  with  the  oiiginal 
aocotmt  of  his  death.  The  volume  U  profusely  lUustiated  with 
^letares  of  plaoee  and  portralta  of  p  .rions  ooaneoccd  with  the  graaft 


BCOXOMICS.  POLITICS.  AND  LAW. 
Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates  for  Session  1890-1891. 
Volume  VII.    Containing  Deuates  in  both  Houses  from  July  let  to 
July  jflst,  1891.  (The  Hansard  Pubiishiog  Union.)  8vo.  Boards.  Pp. 
1,998. 

SroawioK,  PRorsssoR  Hettbt.  The  Elements  of  Politics.  (Mao- 
mi  ilan.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Price  148. 

Mr.  Sidgwick  haa  found  too  interesting  a  subject  to  b«  dull,  yet  his  book 
is  very  stiff  reading,  there  is  so  much  thought  and  argument  packed 
into  a  relatively  sraxll  space.  The  most  valuable  part  of  the  work  ii 
not  the  page  oa  Rignts  and  Obligation*,  or  on  theoppoaed  star^dpointa 
of  Individuali«m  aud  Socialism,  but  the  natural  history  of  Constitu- 
tions and  of  Institutions.  The  immense  widening  of  ptlltioal 
experience  Mnce  Aria'otle  wrote  h's  immortal  handbook  to  poUilcs  has 
done  much  for  the  developmeut  of  the  science.  Arl«tot*e  saw  Greek 
life  steidlty  and  saw  it  whole ;  but  it  was  only  Greek  life  which 
he  saw.  The  world  has  been  furuisbing  new  experience  ever 
since,  throwing  up  fresh  fore-**,  and  trying  hii  rondusions  in 
different  circumstances.  Little  of  this  has  been  lost  on  Mr.  Sidgwick ; 
he  Is,  if  we  mistalce  not,  a  great  reader  of  hUtory. 

ESSAYS.  CRITICISM.  AND  BELLBS  LBTTRBS. 

Adams.  William  Davbxport.   With  Poet  and  Player.  (Billot 
Stock.)   Po»t  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  223.   Pnca  4».  6d. 
A  volume  of  short  and  desultory  eiiays  dealing  with  various  anbjeota 

connected  with  literature  and  the  drama. 

Lanbor,  Walter  Savage.  Imaginary  Conversations.  Vol.  II. 

(J.  M.  Dent.)   Crown  8vo.   Cloih.   Pp.  430.    Price  '6a.  e5d.  net. 

The  second  volume  of  the  "  Imaginary  Con  versa  tlont,"  containing 
*'  CJUssical  Dialogues."  and  "  Dialogues  of  S  »verelgnsand  Statesmen." 
As  we  hav-  before  said,  Mr.  Charles  O.  Crump's  notes  will  prove  use- 
ful to  the  ordinary  reader,  and  the  seneral  aopearanoe  of  the  volume 
does  the  greatest  credit  to  the  publisher.  The  edition  is  limited. 


MR.  RICHARD  LE  GALLIEKKE 
{From  a  fhoiojraph  by  Mestrs,  Elliott  and  fVy.) 
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Lb  GAixmnrs,  Sioilmrd.  The  -Book*  Bills  of  Naroissiis  (Fnuik 
Homy,  Dertyy.)  Po«t  8?o.  Parelimeat.  Pp.  87.  Prtoe  U.  6d. 
To  have  read  a  book  tUrough  once  dellglitedly,  an  1  then  to  c^mmecoe 
it  again,  \»  lurely  a  test,  be  the  reader  wbo  ha  may,  of  its  ioterest  if 
not  of  its  worth.  Narcissus  (are  we  wrong  in  guettsiog  the  worlc  - 
be  somewhat  aatoblographical  i*)  is  a  charming  yuuou ;  t>ut  it  it  not 
fo  miidti-ot  ifls  boolc  bills  that  the  author  writes  us  of  the  cbief 
events  of  his  life ;  of  his  friends  and  of  his  loves,  and  of  hie  spiritual 
and  literary  experiences.  The  book  is  so  good  that;  it  is  to<i  short. 
One  wishes  to  know  more  of  its  hero.  A  fuller  and  later  chronicle 
would  have  pleased  us  better.  But  it  is  not  story  only  ttiat  we  have ; 
that  Ss  but  a  slight  thread.  The  book  is  mainly  taken  up  with  the 
author's  opinions  and  impressions  on  art.  li  eraiu  e.  and  kiadred 
subjects ;  but  whether  it  be  story  or  essay,  it  is  all  deiikhiful  reading, 
and  we  wish  for  more.  The  present  edition  is  limited  t  •  250  co(,ics, 
but  the  author  oont«>mplatefl.  we  believe,  issuing  it  in  a  cheaper  and 
more  popular  form.  We  hope  he  may ;  but  he  snould  aU^-r  the  inaccu- 
rate rrference  on  page  32  to  the  verb  "  agnosoo/'  which  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  Agnosticism. 

PIOTION. 

Adams.  Fraitcis.  John  Webb's  End.  (Eden.  Bemington  and  Co.) 
Boards.   Pp.  290.   Price  2s. 

A  powerful  novel,  somewhat  spoilt  by  roughness  of  workmanship,  from 
the  hand  of  a  writer  whose  essays  on  Australia  in  the  fortnightly  Review 
have  attracted  much  attentiou.  John  Webb  is  the  s  •n  of  an  English 
convict,  transported  from  England  for  a  crime  of  wnich  he  was  n>t 
guilty,  who  on  the  expiration  of  his  sentence  turn*  "  squatter  "with 
some  success.  His  kon,  however,  like  the  father,  becomes  the 
victim  of  circumstances.  His  "run"  proves  a  f<iilure,  and  finding 
his  sweetheart  has  been  betrayed  by  his  riv^T,  he  turns  his  i>and 
.  against  that  societv  from  which  he,  as  an  innocent  man.  has  received 
so  much  injury.  The  story  of  bis  death  is  powrnulW  told,  but  in  the 
earlier  portions  of  the  woik  the  author's  style  ispainf ally  amauurish. 

ALunc,  Gnurr.  Recalled  to  Life.  (J.  W.  Arrowsmlth.)  Crown 
8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.262.   Price  3*.  6d. 

An  Indian  Lady,  Sagruna :  A  Stopy  of  Native  Christian  Life. 

rM<idras :  Q.  W.  Taylor.;   Pp.  2W.   Price  1  rup^^  t>  m,u..u<. 

T  is  is,  we  believe,  the  firttt  work  of  fiction  ever  written  by  a  Hindu 
lady  la  the  English  language.  The  authoress  writes  aaouymously. 
but  she  is  the  wife  of  a  well-known  native  Christian  in  Madras,  and 
♦he  book  itself  is  really  an  autobiographical  sketch.  All  who  are 
in  trested  in  the  Zenana  Missfons  in  India  will  du  well  to  rrad  tlie 
■t  ry,  which  is  a  faithful  portraiture  from  inside  of  Indian  life  and 
Oistums. 

Cross,  Mabt.  False  Witness.  (Oliphant,  Anderson  and  Ferrier). 
Paper  covers.  Pp.  25tf.  Price  Is. 

Dawson,  Rev.  W.  J.  The  Redemption  of  Edward  Strahan. 
(Hcdder  and  Stoughion.)  Pp.  264.   Price  34.  6a. 

lir.  Dawoon,  the  author  of  a  gracefully  written  hook  on 
*'The  Mdc^rs  of  Modern  English,"  now  appeard  for  the  first  time 
as  a  writer  of  fiction.  "  The  Redemption  u(  Edward  Strahan  "  i«  a 
•oclal  story,  which  in  some  respects  renilr«ds  usof  both  Kiugsley's" Alton 
Locke  "  and  Edua  Lyali's  "  Dunovan."  Sirah  \n.  tne  hero  of  the  story, 
a  keenly  impre»siouable  ^oung  feUt)w.c«pAble  of  being  either  a  very 
good  man  or  a  very  bad  mau,  revolts  agidnst  the  sordid,  miserable 
thing  wh>ch  passes  for  religion  in  the  tm\l\  coun'^ry  town  iu  wnich 
he  spends  his  early  life ;  then  drifts  to  the  great  metropolis,  and  in 
the  struffgle  for  life  in  London  passes  through  various  stsg^s  of  unrest 
and  Socialism,  finally  emerging  into  a  new  life.  His  redemption  is, 
however,  a  redemption  of  love,  and  the  woman  in  tbe  Cise  is  one  of 
those  pure,  ardent,  and  uncorrupted  wom-n  who,  as  the  author  s«ys. 
though  found  in  the  humblest  walks  in  life,  are  the  St  Theresas  of 
their  time.  There  are  many  powerful  and  poetic  passages  in  the  story. 

DoxovAif,  Dick.  A  Detective's  Triumph.  (Chatto  and  Windus.) 
Boards.  Pp.304.  Piice:^s. 

A  series  of  short  stories,  all  exciting,  sensational,  and  well  written. 

Trkdrrio,  Harold.  In  the  Valley.  (Heinemann.)  Crown  8vo. 
Oloth.  Pp.321.  Price  3s.  6d. 

A  new  edition  of  a  strlktog  novel,  dealing  with  life  in  America  before 
the  War  of  Innependi^nce.  Mr.  Fre  epic's  recoM  ns  a  iiove'ist  is 
comparatively  short,  but  his  work  so  far  miirks  Lim  ou .  as  a  writer 
from  whom  much  may  be  expected. 

Gkluk.  MaryB.  Raffail*s  Folk.  (A.  D.  lanes.)  Crown  8vj. 
Oloth.  Pp.306. 

Goldsmith,  Oltteb.   The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.    (Griffith  and 
Farran.)  8vo.   Paper.   Pp.  78.   Price  G»i. 
A  cheap  and  very  presentable  reprint  of  a  world-famed  work. 

Gould, Nat.  The  Double  Event.  (Routledge.)  Boards.  Pp.318. 
Price  2s. 

Np  less  than  three  important  horse  races  are  described  in  thU  exciting 
narrative,  whioh  is  quite  one  of  the  b  sr.  tales  of  the  turf  we  have 
read,  not  even  excepting  the  worki  of  Major  Hanlev  Smart.  The 
materials  of  which  the  story  is  bdilt  are  old.  and  the  workmanship  is 
•omewhat  crude,  but  it  is  none  the  less  intere-.tlng  on  ttiat  account. 

HaoGARD,  H.  Rider.  Haiwa's  Revenue.  (Longmans,  Green  and 
Co.)  Crown  8vo.  Boards.  Pp.  115.  Price  Is. 

A  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  one  of  the  best  of  those  novels  the  plot  of 
which  Mr.  Haggard  lays  In  South  Africa.  Mr.  Charles  Kerr's  nnroe- 
rous  illustrations  are  %'ery  excellent,  and  have  quite  caught  the  sp  rit 
of  the  romance. 


Hsrmav.  Henry.   Searlet  Fortune.   (Trlaohler.)  Boudi.  Pp 
Price  2i. 

Hertzka,  Dr.  Tbeodor.  '  Freeland :  A  Social  Antiolpatioo. 

(Chatto  and  Windus.)  Crown  8vo.   cloth.   Pp.  443.   Price  64. 

A  transla'ibn  bv  Mr.  Arthur  Raosom,  of  a  novel  whioh,  since  it*  fint  sp- 
pearaoce  in  (Germany  last  year,  has  attracted  an  enormous  amount  of 
attention.  Dr.  Hertzka  Is  a  Viennese  economist  of  some  standing,  who 
in  this  woi  k  attempts  to  lolve  the  probleou  of  the  future.  buUdingup, 
in  the  form  of  a  romance,  bis  ideal  State,  which  he  locates  la  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Mt.  Kenia,  Central  Bast  Africa.  Al<  eady  bdiievcri 
in  the  Doctor's  scheme  have  been  found  in  plenty  who  are  anxious 
to  put  it  to  th^  test  of  practice,  aad,  accordiug  to  the  preface,  a  larse 
tract  of  land  ha«  been  acqiiir  d  for  that  purpose  in  Bast  Africa.  The 
translator  anticipates  that  thi:»  edition  will  bring  a  lurge  number  of 
Bnglish  believers  iuto  the  r^ukd  of  the  intending  colonists.  We 
shall  see. 

HuEFFER,  Ford  H.  Madox,  The  Brown  Owl.  (T.  Fisher  Unwln.) 
Small  i>ost  Hvo.   Pp.  166.   Price  2s.  6d. 

A  very  [Ufetty  and  even  or  ginal  fairy  tale,  forming  the  fint  volume  of 
a  new  teries,  The  Chilorcn  s  Library."  The  *•  get  up  "  and  general 
appearance  is  very  dainty  and  unique,  and  the  volume  galna 
additiooal  Interest  from  two  illustrations  by  the  author's  giandf!^her» 
Mr.  Ford  Miidox  Brown. 

HuMJc,  Fergus.  The  Year  of  Miracle.  (Routledge.)  P^per  Cover. 
Pp.  148.   Price  Is. 

A  sensational  story  dealing  with  the  year  1990.  when  a  terriMe  ptagne 
devastates  Greit  Britaia,  destroyiu^  the  vicious  and  the  c^iminal,  and 
reducing  the  populatiou  to  a  tithe  uf  it«  former  proport'on*. 
Ltjlll,  Bdxa.  Max  Hereford's  Dream    (Simpkin.  Marshall  and 

Co.)  Small  square.   Parcnment.   Pp.40.   Price  61. 

A  touching  little  Allegory,  showing  th*)  power  of  prayer  for  tho  dead. 
Maudr.  F.  W.  A  Merciful  Divorce.  (Trischler.)  CronnSvo.  Cloth. 

Pp.  280.   Price  2$.  6d. 

This,  the  first  work  of  a  new  author,  is  a  story  of  modem  societv,  not 
too  sensational,  but  sufllic'ently  inttfr-sting  to  hold  the  att«utloa  of 
the  reader  from  start  to  finish.  It  is,  iu  fact,  rather  better  than  the 
majori*y  of  books  of  lis  class. 

North.  Barclay,    the  Man  with  a  Thumb.  (CasseU  and  Co.> 
Boards.   Pp.  266.   Prioe  2*. 

An  exceedingly  well-constructed  aod  exciting  detective  stoiy,  well 
above  the  average  of  its  class. 

Sherard,  Rorbrt  H.  By  Rl^ht,  not  Law.  (Casaell.)  Boarda. 
Pp.  271.  Price  2s. 

In  sensai  ional  ficr.ion  Mr.  Sherard  fs  well  ab^e  to  hold  his  own  with 
other  writers.  As  a  nocy  •  r  uitdisc  'vered  crime,  this  novel  is  equal  to 
hnythiog  which  we  have  lately  read. 

Sinclair.  Dorothy  S.  Strange  Adventures  of  Some  Very  Old 
Friends.  (Biggs  >ind  Co.)  CrowuS^o.  Cloth.  Pp.  274.  Prioe2s.  6d. 
A  volume  of  unutuaily  pretty  fnlrv  tales,  written  arou-d  (  he  plots  of  the 

old  nursery  rhymes,  such  ta  "HumptyDumpty"  and*' Little  Bo-Peep." 

Mr.  W.  M.  Bj«<«ies'  illastratio  i<i.  t#  >.  nre  much  above  the  average, 

making  the  by  k  a  very  nppropri  ae  present  for  yonng  children. 

STEvoso<r.  RoDRUT  Louis.  Troasuro  Island  and  Kidnapped. 
(Casseil.)  Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Price  3s.  6  L  each. 

New  and  illustrat  ed  edirloos.  well  bound  and  printed,  of  Mr.  Stevenson'» 
best  known  works.  Wi  can  iniigiu>3  no  bettt-r  present  for  a  tx>y,  who 
has  not  already  roal  ihem.  thau  these  two  handsome  volumes. 
T.  T.  S.  Violin  and  Vendetta.  (J.  W.  Arrowsmlth.)  Paper  Cover. 

Pp.  144    Price  Is. 

A  very  pl<>a6iog  but  somewhat  S4>nsational  story,  dealing  wit-h  the 
violiu-makiog  industry  in  Ve<>ic  •  du  Uig  the  seventeenth  century. 
HISTORY. 

Brll.  Mrs.  Clara,  and  Hkxhy  W.  Fischkr  (TransUtort).  Th© 
Franco-German   War  of  1870-71   (Von  Moltke).  (Osgooo, 
McIivaineandCo.)   Cloth.   Two  volumes.   Price  ^4s. 
A  traMiilatlon  in  two  volumes  of  the  late  Count  Von  Moltke'e  ^r^SeSs  of 

the  Franco-German  war,  a  review  of  the  (German  edition  oz  which 

appeared  in  our  September  i«sue. 

Burns.  Major  Gkvfral  Sih  Owev  Tudor.  K.C.S  I.  Clyde  and 
Strathnairn  :  the  Suppression  of  the  Great  Bevolt-  (Oxford  :  At 
th-4  Clarendon  Press.)  Hvo.  Cloth.  Pp.  194.  Portntit  and  Map. 
Price  2s.  6d. 

A  vivid  sketch— historical  and  biogrsphical— of  one  of  the  meet  import- 
ant ep'so  es  in  the  history  of  our  itreat  Ba^tern  Dependency — the 
Mutiny  of  1^57.   A  volumr)  of  the  "  Rulers  of  India  "  series. 
Bdoar.  Matilda     i>tor).  Ten  Years  in  Upper  Canada  In  Peace 

and  War.  1806-1£16 :  being  the  Ridout  Letters.  (Fisher  Unwln.) 

»vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  3x*0.   Poc trait.   Prloe  lOr.  6d. 

The  Letters  are  followed  by  an  appendix,  containing  the  narrative  of 
the  captivity  among  th-  Shavranese  Indians  in  1788  of  Thomat  Ridout, 
afterwards  Sarvey«»r-Gt'neral  of  Upper  Canada,  and  a  rocabnlary 
compiled  by  him  of  the  SoaManese  language. 

Grekx.  Joh.^  Richard.  A  Short  History  of  the  Kngllsh  People. 

Part  1.   (Macmilian.)   Price  Is.  net. 

A  new  and  profusely  il^utttuted  e<i1tion,  to  be  iuw-d  •erially  In  aboot^ 
thirty  parts,  at  monthly  interval*.   If  all  the  parte  be  aa  well  pco- 
duced  as  the  first,  the  success  of  the  publication  is  assured. 
UAX.L,  Hubert.  The  Antiquities  and  Curiosities  of  tlie  Bic- 

chequer.   (Blliot  Stock.)  Crowa  8vo.  Ckith.  Pp.  S30.  Prtoe  6e. 

The  first  volume  Of  the  new  (}amden  Library,  in  which,  eo  eeya  Hie 
prospectus,  "  various  subject^  belonging  to  the  study  of  tlaa  peet 
will  be  treated  by  th-s  best  authorities." 
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Hlstopfe  Houses  of  the  United  Klnffdom  and  The  World  of 

Bomance.   (Casm-II  and  C  •.)   Price  7d.  each. 

fi'tt  parU  of  two  new  •enal*.  i  luttrate  i  ;in  the  usual  excellent  and 
profuse  style  of  books  is«uinff  fr^im  Li  B<;lle  Sauvage  Yard.  "The 
VITorld  of  Bomance,"  in  particular,  i«  wurthy  of  favourable  notice, 
beings  edited  by  *'Q,"  and  illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne  and  other  ' 
artists  of  equal  eminence.  It  is  a  worthy  eompanioa  to  The  World 
of  Adventure,"  isiued  by  the  same  ftrm. 

MuiR.  Sir  Willia^c.  The  Caliphate :  .Its  Rise.  Decline,  and 
Fall*  From  Oriirlnal  Sources.  (Tue  Bdiigious  Tract  Society.)  8vo. 
C»oth.   Pp.  xvl.  608.   Price  10s.  6d. 

Sett  forth  the  history  of  the  Caliphate  from  d32  x.v.  to  lv58  The  work 
is  n  it,  in  Sir  William  Muir's  opinion,  beyoud  tbe  »cnpe  of  the  Society 
wliich  publisLes  it;  "for  U  the  contrast  with  Chtistlanitv  is  not 
immediately  expressed  it  must  constantly  be  inferrrd,  and  cmnot 
but  sugge*t  itself  at  every  turn  to  the  thoughtful  reader;  while  kcme 
aspects  of  it  h<ive  been  specially  noticed  in  the  review  at  the  close 
of  the  volume." 

Mtni»»AY.  R.  W.,  P.R.O.S.  South  Africa  tipom  Arab  Domination 
to  British  Rule.  (Edward  S  anford.)  89o.  Cloth.  Pp.  viii.  222. 
Maps  and  illustrations.   Price  12s.  6d. 

The  tirsc  chapter.  *'  The  Portuguese  in  South  Africa,"  is  contributMl  by 
Professor  A.  H.  Keane.  The  history  in  general  is  brougin  down  to 
the  present,  day,  the  1  tst  two  chapters  beingr  devoted  to  *^  The  Occu- 
pation of  MashoDaUod  "  and  to  "  The  Bist  UJasb  t  Bdira,  the  Puugwe 
and  Zambesi." 

"Phil."  The  Penny  Postage  Jubilee  imd  Philatelic  History. 
(Samp4  n  L'>w,  liarstx.  and  Co.>    8vo.  Papers  covers.   Pp.  vUi. 
P.  rt  a  t  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill.   Price  la. 

A  history  of  the  *'pos  <"  and  of  the  world's  postage  stamps.  The 
various  chapters  deal,  inter  alia,  with  the  various  kinds  of  8t«mps  and 
their  manufacture,  with  the  Chalmers'  claim,  with  Post  Harks, 
Colonial  P.  stage,  eta 

Std.nkt.  William  Coxnob.  England  and  the  English  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century :  Chapters  in  the  Social  History  of  the 
Times.   (Ward  an  1  Downey.)  »vo.   Cloth.   Twu  v«/lumes.  Price  24s. 
These  chatty  and  amusins  volumes  "  consist  of  a  series  of  short  ch«p!ers, 
embodying  the  results  of  a  tt  udy  of  the  manners,  customs,  the  daily  life, 
the  occupations,  and  the  gt^neral  social  condition  of  the  Bn^Uth  people 
in  the  Mghteenth  century."  They  comprise  essays  on  Town  L-fe, 
Dress  and  Costume,  Amus^minti  and  PasMmet,  Lon<lon  Coffee 
Houses,  T  ivems  an  1  C  ubs.  Gambling  and  Due  Hnit.  Qutcks  and 
Quackery,  Roads  and  Traveliiog,  Bduoauon,  the  Criminal  Cjde,  etc. 

MILITARY. 

Manuale  d'ArtlgUerla  P^rt  III.  Artlgllerla  da  Costa,  244 
Figa.  ^Voghera  Bnrico,  Rome.)  Demy  12mo.  Pp  x.  290. 
This  i9  the  third  of  the  excellent  series  of  artillery  manuals  published 
under  the  direction  of  the  Italian  War  Ofltee.  and  deals  vary  fully 
with  ever department  of  coast  artillery.  Like  the  f  rmer  volu«n»4 
which  have  already  appeared,  the  work  is  copiously  illustrated  with 
very  clearly  executed  n£  urea,  including  seventy- four  representati  ons 
of  Italian  and  foreign  ships  of  war.  Nothing  app«>art  to  have  l>een 
omitted  that  good  nliforanip  and  printing  c^uld  effect  to  secure  the 
completeness  and  accuracy  of  the  |.res  nt  volume. 

POETRY  AND   THB  DRAMA 

Btboit.    The  Poetical  Works  of  Lord  Byron  with  Original 
and  Additional  Notes  in  Twelve  Volumes.    (arim*h.  Farrau  ani 
Co.)   Oblong  8vo.    Brown  pwi^er  covrw.   Pp.  280.   Price  Is.  net.. 
The  first  vohime  of  the  **  B»j  »u  Byron."   0  ntains  **  Hnurs  of  Idlfne«s  " 

and  ''English  Bards  am  Scotch  Revi-wers,"  togeth-r  with  a  brief 

memoir  of  the  poet  and  some  notes.    A  pleasant  Hi  tie  pccket- 

oompauion. 

Hopps.  J.  Pagk.  Pilgrim  Songs,  with  other  Poems  Written 
during  Forty  Years.  (William*  and  Nurg^te.)  nvo.  ClotD.  Pp. 
90.    Two  Portraits.  PrioeSs. 

A  collection  of  ver»es,  **  offered  to  fellow-pilgrim*  only  because  they  have 
been  urgently  a»ked  for.  For  the  most  par  •  the v' were  *  sr.ngi  in  the 
night-.,'  and  grew  our.  of  real  persontl  neens ;  an  i  for  tiiat  r^^ison  such 
mntio  as  they  hav"  is  in  a  minor  key."  AU  are  distinctlv  devotionid 
-  in  tone,  and  not  a  few  are  carefully  and  arttsticslly  wrought. 
Joxrs  H<>:NRr  Arthitr    Saints  and  Sinners:  A  New  and 

Orlgrlnal  Drama  of  Modern  English  Middle-class  Life  in  Five 

Acts.     (Maotnillau  and  Co.)  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  xxx.  142.   Price  3s.  6d. 

Mr.  Jones  (discusses  In  a  preface  the  probable  effect  of  the  American 
Copyright  Act  upon  the  future  of  the  English  drama,  as  also  the 
nature  uf  the  particular  play  which  he  has  published.  His  remarks 
are  interesting,  though  fomewh>«t  agcres  ive'y  polemical.  We 
have  the  same  fault  to  find  with  his  essay  on  R-liglon  and  th<«  ^tage, 
which  fs  nrinted  in  an  appendix.  The  play  reads  well,  and  that  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  heroine  is  an  inconceivably  weak  and  inooii- 
•iatent  character. 

Lbvt,  Amy.   A  Minor  Poet.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.)  Crown  8vo.  Half 

|.<a'chm  nt.  Pp.  91.   Price  3b.  6d.   Cameo  serie*. 

A  reprint  of  a  volume  issued  in  1884,  which  has  been  out  of  print  for 
some  years.  The  poems,  many  of  which  were  written  while  the 
authoress  was  betwe-n  the  aues  of  sixteen  and  twentv,  wt-re  full  of 
promise  for  the  future— a  future,  a1a«.  untimely  rut  short.. 
PAXX3RAVR.  FRA.XCLO  T    Tho  Vlsions  of  England :  Lyrics  on 

Leading  Men  and  Events  In  Ensrllsh  History.  (Oatseil  and  Oo.) 

lamn.   Cloth.   Pp.198.   P' ice  61. 

A  welcome  raprlnt  in  Oassell's  National  Library.  Other  recent  volumes 
In  tbe  same  exce-lent  s-ri-s  a-^  Goldsmith's  Plays,  "Tale*  from  th»« 
I>eciimeron  "  (B  icwocio),  and  "Julius  Cstar."  The  next  volume  will 

.  be  Dr.  Johnaon't  *'  Rasaelas." 


Philpot.  Hahlkt  (Editor).  A  Scrip  of  Salvage  fpom  the  Poems 
of  William  Philpot,  M.A.  (Maouiilltn  and  Co.)  tvo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  xii.  136.   Priur  4».  net. 

In  three  parts  <  (l) '  Home—Its  Making  and  Its  Memories ; "  (2)  **  Life 
and  Death  ;'*  and  (3)  "  Sundry  Relfques  " 

Philips.  F.  C.  and  Stdnbv  Qruxdy.  The  Dean*&  Daughter. 
(Trischler  )   Paper  covers.   Pp.  UO    Price  la. 

This  play,  founded  on  Mr.  F.  0.  Philip's  nov^*!,    The  Dein  and  his 
Daughter.  "  was  produced  at  the  St  James's  Theatre  in  18>8. 
StM.s.  Geokgs  R.  Pagonet  Ditties.   ^.Chatto  and  Wlndus  )  Crown 

8vo.   Cloth.    F,».  160.    Price  «Jd. 

Oi  these  "ditti>  s '  it  wilt  he  sufHci-nt  to  remark  that  they  have  already 
donesv  vic*^  in  the  Referee,  a  journal  to  which  Mr.  Sims  contributes 
a  weekly  column  of  uotes.   They  are  f'tr  the  most  part  "  topical." 
STOCK.  CoLLARD  J.    Translations  fk*om  the  French  Spanish, 

Portuguese.  Italian,  Swedish.  German  and  Dutch.  (fiUiutbtock.; 

Sm.  8v.i.    Clotii     Pp.  64     Price  3s.  rtd. 

Mr.  S  mcW  «1i  him  e  f  to  b  •  a  pDlyg*ot.  if  not  a  poet.  The  ru  hors 
from  wliMii  his  t  ansati>n4  arn  m-i'^e  include  A  vers  «ntl  Cr«pj,^e, 
CervAnr<  s,  L  .pa  de  Vega  a.nl  Calderm  Gitrpao.  Cam' et>8  ni  d  D^as, 
Petrarch  and  Tasso.  Count  SnoiUky,  Ublatid.  Von  B.ddiea  and 
Heyse,  and  Ho  i.t. 

Tattersali..  J.  F.  The  Baptism  of  the  Viking.  (Simpkio, 
Mtrshall  and  0  *.)   12m  ■.   Cnth.    Pp.  1.51.    Pricd  2s  ^^1. 

Williamson.  J.  R.  The  Ballads  of  a  Jester.  (J^hn  Hrywoud.) 
8vo.   Parchm-nt.   Pp.  160. 

A  voluneof  ballals.  m«in>y  pathetic  and  serious  in  spite  of  the  title, 
the  majority  of  whtoh  are  well  wor.  h  reading. 

HBFBRBNCB  BOOKS. 
••A  Baxkkrs  Daiohtkr"    A  Guide  to  the  Unprotected  in 

Everyday  Matters  Relating  to  Property  and  Income.  ^Mac- 

mtllan  and  Co.)   8vo.   Cloih.    Pp.  xii.lrtt.   Pricd  3s.  tki. 

The  sixth  *^dition  (revised)  of,  a  useful  little  work  of  r  feierce.  The 
book,  though  small,  c  ntains  a  good  deal  of  va  uabltf  iuf<Tmation  oon- 
c  ming  <uvestm#«iita,  mon»*y  transJictions  «ith  hankers,  shares,  loans, 
and  »ecuritiis,  house  property,  keeping  accounts,  etc.  **  I  write," 
says  the  author.  *•  f <  r  ho*e  who  know  nothing.  My  aim  throughout 
is  to  av.  id  mU  technicaliti<>s :  to  givf  pla'n  and  pr<tctical  diitctions,  not 
only  as  to  Mh  .t  ought  to  be  don**,  but  how  to  do  it." 
AONUS.  Universal  Lansruage.  (Neal's  Library.  48,  Edgware  R,ad.> 

Cloth.  PHcels6d. 

A  bandy  li'tle  volume,  containing  a  new  scheme  for  inter  national 
correspondence.  Each  >vord  and  its  foreign  equivalents  are  signified 
by  a  single  number,  thn  original  meaning  of  which,  providi  g  that 

.  each  oom-spondei.t  possesses  the  k«>y,  is  iram«-diately  obtainable.  In 
business  h  ouses  the  work  will  be  found  invaluable  uu  acc&unt  of  it} 
■Implioity. 

The  Storehouse  of  General  Information.  (Cass  11  and  Co.)  4to. 
C'ot'j.   Pp.  'MO.    Illustrations  and  Maps.   Price  bs. 
The  first « oiume  of  a  new  Enc3*oloi«aedia— *•  A  '  to  '*  Beas."  The  ar*  Ides 
are  brief,  but  full  of  informal  i  n.  some  of  the  mere  impoitant  b.ing 
contributed  by  men  of  etai.dt'  g.   The  tyi  e  is  cUar. 

REIKI  ION,  PHILOSOPHY.  AND  PHILANTHROPY. 
A  Year  of  Bible  Work :  Eighty-Seventh  Report  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  iw-O.  (Bibl»  House,  146,  Queen 
Victoria  8» net  U  C;  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  xvi.  488. 
Thf  s  ory  of  \  he  S«»ciety's  latest  yesr  Is,  like  that  of  so  many  pr  vious 
period*,  me  f  ndvaiici*.  Grsdiinl  in  Som«  directions,  rapid  in  others, 
the  pr.  grtss  is  geutra.',  and,  it  is  believed,  equally  sure.   .   .   .  ThA 

issues  have  ctntinued  to  widen 
thfir  volume,  and  dirri«g  th« 
year  1890-91  aim.  s»  four  millioi  s 
of  copl»s  ii  the  Scrlptur*^,  in 
psrt  <  r  in  wholp.  have  been  put 
into  circulation." 
CnAMPN'FS,*»,  Eliza  M.  *'  Faith- 
flil  unto  Death."  Roch- 
dale:   Joyful   AeiLS  Depot. 
Price  Is. 
The  Bev.  Thos.  Champness  <s  a 
Weslesnin  minister  nho,  b»-ing 
freed  by  his  Confeience  from 
o'din«ry  circuit  work,  devotes 
his  life  and  his  momy  to  the 
training  of  young  men  for 
•  vangelistic  woik    in  rurnl 
BngUnd.  and  for  ndssic  n  work 
\u  the  Ba^t.    He  suppoits  the 
woik  to  a  large  extCLt  by  the 

fMifi'smrde  on  his  o»n  puh- 
icatioi  s  issued  at  the  Joyful 
li'tu's  D«  pot.  The  joung  mis- 
sionaries whom  he  sends  out 
to  China,  Inflia.  snd  Africa 
can  only  be  inspired  by  zeal 
for  the  cause,  for  £bO  a  ytar  is 
all  they  get  »«nd  all  they 
need  The  little  brochure 
here  mfntioned  is  a  8ljt>ple 
and  touching  n  emorial  of  two 
missionaries.  Mr.  Argent  snd 
Mr.  Tollerton.  who  have  fallen 
in  the  field— the  first  as  a 
martyr  *n  th**  tnn*e  for  M'.  Argent  WM  st4>n«d  to  dea'.h  by  an 
Infuriated  mob  in  the  recent  riots  at  Wusueh.  China* 


MB.   WILLIAM  ARGKNT. 
A  Missionary  Marty.". 
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Dk  La.  SAUSSA.YE,  p.  D.  Chattepie.  Manual  of  the  Science  of 
Reliffion.  (Longnuuu,  Ore«u  and  Co.)  ttvo.  Clutn.  Pp.  vUi.  672. 
Price  Im.  6d. 

A  trAoslUion  by  Mrs.  Oolyer  Fergusson  (a  daughter  of  Professor  Max 
Miiller)  of  the  first  volame  of  the  Lekrbueh  der  BeHgionsgeachtehU, 
Professor  Obaatepte  de  la  Saussaye's  object  was  to  produce  a  maanal 
which  should  presnit,  in  a  readable  shape,  the  present  state  of  studies 
in  the  soienceof  religion,  and  distinguished  between  safely  establisbed 
results  and  those  questions  which  are  as  yet  unsettled.  The  Professor 
hfts  allowed  the  use  of  his  own  notes  and  corrections,  so  that  the  trans- 
lation is  practically  a  second  edition.  Tbe  religions  dealt  wit  h  in  the 
volume  before  ut  are  those  of  the  Chinese,  the  Egyptians,  the 
Babylonians  and  Assjrrians,  and  the  Hindus. 
DououLS.  M.A..  Bey.  Robebt.    Darkest  Britain's  Epiphany. 

(Niibet.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloih.  Pp.  346.   Pncd  6s. 
Dbiybb,  S.  B.,  D.D.  An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the 

Old  Testament.     (Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark.)    8vo.  Clotti. 

Fp.  zxxvi.  523.  Price  12s. 

The  first  volume  of  a  new  serles-the  "International  Theological 
Library"- intend- d  to  form  a  series  of  text-bookt  for  students  of 
theology.  "  The  text,"  remark  the  general  editors,  *'  will  be  m«de 
as  rea^ble  and  attractive  as  possible.^  We  cannot  candidly  say  that 
the  abbreviations  and  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  paisages  contained  m  the 
text  of  the  volume  before  us  add  to  its  attractiveness.  The  ''Theology 
of  the  Old  Testament,"  by  Dr.  Davidson,  follows. 
Hopps,  JoH5  Paom.    Who  Was  Jehovah  ?    (Williams  and 

Norgate.)  Crown  8w.  Cloth.  Pp.24.  Price  Is. 
L  P.  rCompller).  The  Inheritance  of  the  Saints  :  or  Thousrhts 

on  the  Union  of  the  Saints  and  the  Life  of  the  World  to  Com^ 

Collected  chiefly  ftH)m  English  Writers.  (Longmans,  O.eenand 

Co.)  8va.  Cloth.  Pp.  xxiL  a74.  Price  Is.  6d. 

Extracts  from  St.  Agustine,  B&xter,  Mrs.  Browning.  Dante,  Keble, 
Kinffsley,  Knox-Llttle,  Longfellow,  Manning.  Newman.  Piumptre, 
Paaev.  Buskin,  Wettcott,  and  others.  Canon  Scott  Holland,  who 
writes  the  preface,  considers  the  book  to  be  **  singularly  helpful  and 
opportune. 

Maurice.  Fbrdebiok  DsNisoir.  Sermons  Preached  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Chapel.  (Macmlllan.)  Crown  8vo.  Ciotli.  Pp.  3o«.  Price  as.6d. 
The  first  volume  of  a  new  edition  of  F.  D.  Maurice's  Sermons. 

Stewabt.  PBorEssoB  Albxaitdeb.   Handbook  of  Christian  Evi- 
dences. (A.  and  C.  Black.)  18mo.  P*i.  tf4.  Price  Is. 
Prepared  for  the  use  of  Bible  Classes. 

SCIENCE,  MEDICINE,  AND  EDUCATION. 

Be&vke.  EsfTL.  Stammering:  Its  Nature  and  Treatment. 
(T.  Fisher  Unwln.)  Paper.  Pp.  6<j.  Price  6d. 

Hknty,  O.  a.  Those  Other  Animals.  (Henry  and  Co.)  Crown 
8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  317.  Price  Ss.  6d. 

The  first  volume  of  a  new  Illustrated  series  of  the  Whitefrlars  Library 
(which  is  now  advanced  in  price),  containing  a  number  of  amusing 
natural  history  papers  reprinted  from  the  Evening  Standard, 
KwETPP,  SiTBASTiBif.    M?  Wator  Cure.    (William.  Blackwood.) 

Crown  8ro.  Clotb.  Pp.  272.  Price  58. 

Reference  to  the  extraordinary  cures  of  Pfarrer  Kneipp.  the  parish 
priest  of  Wdrithofen,  in  Bavari«.  has  alreadv  been  made  in  these 
columns.  The  volume  before  ns  is  a  translation,  illustrated  by 
nnmeious  drawings,  of  the  work  in  which  Pfarrer  Kneipp  explains 
bis  system  of  water-curing,  by  which  it  is  alleged  he  hss  cured  some 
thousands  of  patients.  Full  instructions  are  given  for  use  in  the  cure 
of  nearly  every  known  disease,  and  all  the  different  operations  ooa- 
nef  ted  with  the  system  are  thoroughly  explained. 
MA«»Ti!rEAiT.  OEBTBUixe.    A  Village  Class  for  Drawingr  and 

Wood-Carving.  (Longmsns,  Green  and  Co.)    Ctowu  8vo.  Cloth. 

Pp.  U6.   Ptioe  2s.  6d. 

S'opplng  for  a  few  m^mthi  in  a  Scotch  country  parish,  Miss  Martinean 
stiirted  a  free  evening  class  for  drawing  and  wood  carving,  the  result 
beiog  so  encouraging  that  she  has  written  down  her  experience, 
t  •getber  with  hhits  and  instructions,  for  the  use  of  others. 

Ni^v*HOLMB,  Abthub.  M.D.,  and  Blkanob  Scott.  Domestic 
Economy  :  Comprising  the  Laws  of  Health  in  their  Application 
to  Home  Life  and  Work.  (S«an  Soanenschcih  and  Company.) 
8vo.   Cloth.  Pp.  viil.  34.   Price  8s.  6d. 

In  thr^e  parts:  (I)  Personal  and  DomesMc  Hygiene;  (2)  Domettio 
M&na:<ement ;  and  (3)  Hom^  Nursinir.  The  first  nart  give«  informa- 
tit)n  conceroiog  the  composition  of  the  human  body.digeftion,  foods, 
b-v-r  ges,  etc. ;  the  seconi  conceminic  servants,  wasbiDK,  care  of 
clo<^tiing,  etc.;  and  the  third  con<vrninff  the  care  of  infants  and 
children,  the  management  of  the  sick-room  and  the  like. 

Hog  ers.  Walteb  Thomas.  A  Manual  of  Bibliography.  (H.  Orevel 
and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  214.  Illustrations.  Piies  5s. 
Described  in  a  sub-title  as  *'  an  Introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  books, 
library  management  and  tbe  art.  of  c«ta1offuing :  with  a  1i-tof  biblio- 
graphical works  of  refe-ence,  a  Latln-Bngll-h  and  Engli<h-Lat<n  tooo- 
graph'c&l  Index  of  ancient  printing  centres,  and  a  giossHry.**  The 
second  and  revised  edition  of  an  ln*;eresling  and  useful  work. 

SoTxr,  J.  Ratmoxd.  Acting  and  the  Art  of  Speech  at  the 
Paris  Conservatoire.  (BUiot  Stock.)  12mj.  Parchment.  Pp.  70. 
Price  Is.  61. 

Gives  numerous  hints  on  rea.''1ng.  rrclt^ng.  ectlng.  and  the  cure  of 
stammering ;  together  with  *'  the  views  of  leading  anthorities  amongst 
our  neighboors  across  the  Channel." 


VnxE,  Geoboes  The  Perplexed  Farmer  -.  How  is  hetomett 
Alien  Competition  ?  (Longuiaus,  Ureen  and  Co.;  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp. 
xxxvi.2U8.  Price  6s.  .  . «  ,^ 

'I'hree  lectures  given  at  Brutsels  before  the  Be'gian  Boyal  Central  Bodflty 

of  Agriculture.  They  are  translated  from  the  fourth  French  sditioa, 

with  additional  matter  iuppUed  by  the  author,  by  Mr.  WilUsm 

Crooke.  F.B  S. 

TRAVEL,  GEOGRAPHY,  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Hughes,  Josiah.  Australia  Revisited  in  1890.  (ffimpUn. 
Marshall  and  Co.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.499.  Price  7s.  6d. 

Illustrated  Guide  to  the  Riviera.  (Ward,  Look  and  Bowdea.) 
Poet  8VO.  Pp.  246.   Price  2s.  6d. 

Intending  visitors  to  the  South  of  France  cannot  do  better  thin  to  tike 
this  excellent  guide  tilth  them.  Every  place  of  importance  is  de> 
scribed  fully,  and  the  volume  is  rendered  additionally  useful  by  the 
many  maps  and  illustrations. 

The  Universal  Atlas.  Pwrt  VII.  (CasselL)  Polio.  Price  U. 
This  excellent  atlas  seems  to  Improve  with  every  number  issued.  The 
mrt  now  before  us  contains  the  British  Isles,  Alsaoe-Lorzaine,  the 
^aJatinate  of  ^varia,  and  Denmark. 


SOME  FRENCH  BOOKS. 

L-LITBBATUEE. 

Halkw,  LuDovio.  Llnvasion.  (Boussod,  Valadon  et  Cle.,  Paris.) 
Svo.   Price  20fr.  .    _     ^.    ...   .  . 

First  volume  of  a  history  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  Five  illustrations. 

PET.i.BrrAK,  Oamiixb.  Victor  Hugo  Homme  Politique.  (Llbiairie 
de  I'E  lition  Nation%le,  Paris).  4to.  Price  3fr.  600. 
A  study  of  Victor  Hugo's  publio  life. 

SoRTAis,  Gaston.  Ulos  et  Illade.  (Emile  Bouillon,  Ptrto.)  Svo. 
Price  5fr. 

An  interesting  work  from  the  Gkeek  scholar^s  point  of  view. 
Fleubs,  de  Mabquis.  Le  Roi  Louis  Phlllippe.  (B.  Dentu,  Paris.) 

f  vo.  Price  lOfr. 

Anecdotal  history  of  the  Citizen  King. 

Crox.  DE  E.  La  Russie  Contemporaine.  (OaUnann  Mvy,  Paris.) 
8vo.   Price  3fr.  50c. 

II.-FICTION,  POBTIRY,  AND  THE  BELLES  LETTBES. 

Gyp.  Monsieur  Fred.  (Oalmann  L^vy.)  Price  3fr.  5'>o. 
New  series  of  satirical  social  sketches,  by  tbe  author  of  "  Aotour  du 

liatiage,"  etc.  etc. 

Greville,  Henbt.  rHeritiere.  (Plon,  Nourrit  et  Cie.)  Svo. 
Price  3fr.  50c. 

New  novel  by  the  author  of  **  Wayward  Dorsa." 

BouBOET,  Paul.  Sensations  dltalle.  (Cahnann  lAvy  )  3fr.  60c. 
Bookof  travels  through  outrof-the- way  Italy,  by  the  wellrknown  novelist. 

GuLBEKEiAx,  S.  Calouste.  La  Transcaucasie.  (Hachette  et 
Cie.)  8vo.  Price  3fr.  5U0. 


SOME  BLUE  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

The  Armt.  General  Annual  Beturn« 

General  Annual  Betum  of  the  British  Army  for  tbe  year  1890.  with 
abstracts  for  tbe  years  1871  to  1890  inclusive.  Prepared  by  order  of 
the  Commaoder-io-Chief  for  the  information  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War.  A  mass  of  statistical  information  arranged  aodar 
nine  heads:  (1)  Effectives,  establishments,  and  distribution,  (2) 
recruiting  and  casualties,  (3)  foreign  reliefs  and  relnforoementa. 
(4)  courts- martial,  crimes,  and  punishments,  (5)  rewards  smd 
services.  (6)  ages,  heights,  and  chest  measurements.  (7)  natlonaU- 
ties,  religion,  and  education,  (8)  horses,  and  (9)  auxiliary  and. 
reserve  foroes.  (Pp.viU.  142.  Price  7jd-) 
AoRioui.TiniE.  Beport  of  the  Veterinary  Depvtment. 

Annual  Beport  of  the  Veterinary  Department  for  the  year  1800,  witli 
an  appendix.  The  report  deal*  at  some  length  with  the  changM 
effected  by  the  Plenro-Poeumonla  Act  of  1890.  and  also  with  awine- 
f ever,  tuberculosis,  etc.  The  appendix  oomprisea  nnmeroua  atatiatleal 
returns.  (Pp.288.  Price  Is.  lOd.) 

BDUCAnoN.  Beport.  ^  ,  • 

Beport  of  the  Committ4»eof  Council  on  Education  ^ogland  and  walea) 
with  appendix.  1890-91.  On  the  31st  August.  1890,  there  were  19.498 
day-schools  under  separate  management  on  the  list  for  inspection, 
and  oJairoing  annual  grants.  These  contained  accommodatioa  for 
6. .5.56 .507  scholars.  The  numl)er  of  scholars  on  the  re^iatera  waa 
4.«25.560,  and  the  average  number  in  attendance  3,732.327.  Idata  sui<i 
abstract*.  tr»getherwiih  statements  as  to  the  adminlstratloa  of  the 
Ac^s.  and  as  to  the  results  of  the  inspection  of  elementary  achoola  suid 
training  college,  follow  the  report.   (Pp.  Uv.  728.   Price  3a.  Id.) 

Episcopal  Fees.  Beturr.   

Bettim  of  all  charges,  fees,  first  fruits,  and  tenths,  and  other  paymeacit* 
of  all  kinds  whatever,  which  everv  person  who  has  succeeded  to  sua 
Archbishopric  or  BUhopric  since  t;he  1st  January,  1885,  haa  pstid  tbme 
upon,  indicating  in  each  case  to  whom  the  payment  is  made.  CPP-  M  • 
Price  2jd-) 
LtTHACT.  Beport. 

Thirty-third  annual  report  of  the  General  Board  of  Commf  saioner*  In 
Lunacy  for  Scotland.  There  were  13,595  insane  persons  In  ScotUtxidL 
on  the' 1st  of  January  of  the  present  year.  Of  these  1.945  were  mAixa* 
tained  from  private  sources,  10.R93  bv  parochUl  rat«»s.  and  fifty-aev«n 
at  the  expense  of  the  State.  (Pp.  Ixii.  118.  Price  lid.) 
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THE  CONTENTS  OF  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 


All  the  World.  October.  6d. 
Soienoe    and    Salvaiion.  II. 
Sowerby. 
Amateur  Work.  October  4d. 
The  Electric  See-SAW.  (lUut.)  Bobt.W. 

Cold.  „     .  ^ 

Llmet  for  the  Lantern.  How  to  Make 
Them.  (Illtw.)  W.  A.  Allen. 
Andover  Review.  Snrtember.  35  cenu. 
Orlticitm    vertui    BooleelaitloUm.  I. 

Ori'iciem.  _  ^ 

The  ChaUenge  of  Life.  Bev^.  0.  B.  Brew- 
ster. 

ApoUonios  of  Rhodee  and  the  Argonautlca. 

Prof.  O.  J.  Goodwin. 
Some  Bxperlmenu  Worth  Trytaig  in  the 

MIniatry.  Rev.  C.  M.  Sheldon. 
Tbu  International  Congregational  Oouncll 

—What  il  Accomplished;  What  it  Bepre- 

•ented. 
Jamet  BaiMll  Lowell. 
A  General  V^ew  of  Missions.  Second 

Series.  India  (continued).  Rev.  0.  C. 

Starbuck. 

Antl  Opium  News    8eptemb-r  16th.  Id. 
Is  the  Q.iVtfrn«neot  of  Inoia  a  Christian  or 
a  H  atben  One  ? 
Arena.  September.  60cenU. 
The  Newer  Heresies.     Bev.  Dr.  G.  C. 
Lorimer. 

Harvests  and  Labouoers  in  the  Psychical 

ri»'M.   P.  W.  H.  Myers. 
Iksb  o  •«  SUv-s.   (Ilius.)  B  O.  Plow. 
Vn-Am  rlcau Tendencies,   hev.  Dr.  O. D. 

MtiTbyn. 

Bxtrinslj  Signification  of  Constitutional 

Govemtneat  in  Japan.  Kama  Oishl. 
University    Extension.      Prof.  Willis 

Broughton.  „  «  «  ^ 

Pope  L»o  on  La>v)ur.  T.  B.  Preston. 
Toe  Auitrian  Postal  B&nking  System. 

Sylvester  Baxter. 
Another  View  of  Newman.    Wm.  M. 

Salter. 

Inter  Migration.  Babbi  Solomon  Schind- 

He  came  and  He  Went  Again.  W.  N. 
Harben. 
Arfifosy.  October.  6d. 

Laay  Hester  Stanhope.  Alice  King. 

The  Bretons  at  Home.  (lUus.)  Charles 
W.  Wood. 
Asclepiad  (Qrly).  Sept.  16.  2s.  6d. 

On  Prmxide  of  Hydrogen:  A  Physical- 
Medical  Bes«wh.  III. 

Old  and  N«w  Physic. 

M  ttthew  B Ullie.  With  Portrait. 

A  strologer's  Magazine.  October.  4d. 

Uol«ma  P.  BUvatsky. 

A  Horary  Figure  for  Lost  Money. 
Atlantic  Monthly.  October.  Is. 

Bmily  Dickinson's  Letters.  T.  W.  Hlg- 
ginson. 

Tbe  Ascetic  Ideal.    Harriet  W.  Preston 

aod  Louise  D  »dge. 
In  London  with  Dr.  Swift.    Henry  F. 

Raudolph. 
Gen.  G.  H.  ThomM.   Henry  Stone. 
The  Cave  Direllers  of  the  Confederacy. 

David  Dodge. 
The  Lite  Sir  John  M iodonald.  Martin  J. 

Griflln.   

Ignatius  von  Ddllinger.  B.  P.  Bvans. 

Australian  Independent.  August  15. 

Bev.  Dr.  B.  W.  Dale.   With  Portrait. 
Australasian  Pastoralists*  Review. 
August  15. 

The  Psstoralists'  Federal  Council. 

Babyhood.  October.  6d. 
Tbe  airing  and  Exercise  of  Infants.  Dr. 

Alfred  Stengel. 
TneBmes  in  Childhood.  Dr.  Harriet  B. 

Smith. 


Bankers' Magazine.  October,  is.  5d. 
Bankruptcy  and  Bills  of  Sale. 
Aou  of  Uie  Past  Session. 
Finances  of  Yaiijus   Foreign  Govern- 
ments. 

The   Bank  of  England  Meeting  and 
Sropoed  Notes. 
Blackwood.  October.  2s.  6d. 
Bookman.  Os  oher.  ed. 
The  Carljles  and  a  Segment  of  their  Cir- 
cle. I. 

Thomas  Hardy's  Wessex.  With  Map. 
The  Work  of  Budyard  Kipling. 
Paternoster  Bow  Forty  Years  Ago. 
The  Provincial  DalUes.  Their  Present 
Position. 

Boy's  Own  Paper.  September.  6d. 
Michael  Faraday.   With  Portrait.  PhlUp 
Kent. 

Canadian  Queen.  September.  10  cents. 
The  Empertir  ot  Germany  and  his  Family. 
(Illus.)  Grace  B.  DenUon. 
Casseirs  Family  Magazine.  October. 
7d. 

Among  the  Sclllies.  (Illus.) 

When  Georg-^  the  Second  was  King. 

(lUus.)  G.  Holden  Pike. 
**  Mr.  Smith  "  in  his  New  Home.  (Illus.) 

B.  Everett  Green. 
The  Brigb'eninff  of  Three  Dreiry  Back 

Roomi.  II.  (Illus.) 
Casseirs  Saturday  JournaL  October. 

7d. 

H  )^  Barristers  Master  their  Briefs. 
An  Interview  with  Mr.  John  Corlett. 
(Illus.) 

The  Bigbt  Hon.  the  Bsri  of  Selbome  at 
Home.  (Illus.) 

Sir  Robert  S.  Ball,  at  Dunsink.  (lUus.) 
Catholic  World    September.  9s. 

S  otaUsm  and  L*bour.  Bight  Bav.  Dr.  J. 
L.  Spalding. 

Tbe  Witnesi  of  Science  to  Religion.  Rev. 
Dr.  Wm.  Barry. 

The  EncyoMcal  and  American  Iron- 
workers and  Coal  Miners.  Btv.  M.  M. 
Sbeedy. 

Convention  of  the  National  Bducation 
Association  in  Toronto. 
Century  Magazine.  Ostober.  is.  4d. 
Mv  Last  Days  in  Siberia.  (Illus.)  George 
Ktfnoan. 

Aerl-il  Navigation.  The  Power  Bequhred. 

(I  lus  >   U.S.  Maxim. 
Besl-iied  bv  the  Utes.  The  Massscre  cf 

1879.   (lUus.)  Col.  E.  V.  Sumner. 
A  Wa'^er  Tournament    Play  in  Provence. 

(Ill'is.)  Eiizabetn  Robins  Pnmell. 
The  Press  and  Public  Mm.  Gen.  H.  V. 

Boynton. 

The  Story  of  a  Story.  (lUus.)  Brander 
Matthews. 

Who  was  EI  Dorado?    (Illus.)  Lieut. 

H.  R.  LemU. 

Italian  Od  Masters.  Lorenzo  dl  Ored<, 
Peruglno.   (Illus.)  W.  J.  StUlmm. 

Rudyard  Kipling.  With  Portrait.  Ed- 
mund Gof  se. 

Tarrying  In  Nicaragua.  (Illus.)  B.  S. 
BAldwln,  jun. 

Lincoln's  Personil  Appeacrance.  J.  G. 
Nicolay. 

Chambers's  Journal.  Ootober.  6d. 

The  B*ths  of  the  Cursed.  Charles 
Edwardes. 

Bur-Fruits  and  Hooked  Seeds. 

Flbroui  Plin^s  forPape  -Making. 

Toe  Giraffe  at  Home.    H.  A.  Bryden. 

A  New  Departure  In  P.o&t-Sharing. 

The  Tomato. 
Chautauquan.  October.  20c. 

DomMtic  and  S'lciM  Life  of  the  Colonists. 

I.  (Illus.)   E.  B.  Kale. 

Land  Te.iure  In  the  United  States.  Dr. 
McG.  Means. 

National  Agencies  f  v  SMent-lBc  Re- 
search.  I.   M«{or  J.  W.  Powell. 

Btrmlnsham.a  Well-Governed  Bepnblic. 
Max  Leclere. 


Christian  Science  Journal.  September. 
2uc. 

Are  Christian  SclentisU  Cranks  P 
Church  Misslooary  Gleaner.  Ootober. 
Id. 

Letters  from  Uganda.  Bavs.  G.  K.  Bas- 
kerville  and  E.  H.  Walker. 

Church  Missionary  Intelligencer.  Octo- 

t>«r.  oa. 
The  L%mbeth  Advice." 
The  Five  Prelates  and  the  Palestine  Mis- 
sion. P.V.Smith. 
A  Visit  to  the  Hok-Chlang  DUtrlct  Fuh- 
Kien.  Archdeacon  Wolfe. 
Clergyman's  Magazine-  October,  e*). 
Some  Ph«>es  m  Rural  Clerical  Life.  Bev. 
J.  Blackbourne. 
Colooia.  August. 
Tobaoc)  Growing  on  the  Dumaresque, 

Sjutliern  Queensland.  A.  C.  Hardy. 
Pototo  Disease  and  its  Treatment.  Prof. 
C  G.  Freer-Thonger. 

Contemporary  Bevlew.  October.  as.6d. 
Peace  or  War  t  G.  Osborne  Morgin. 
James  Russell  LowelL    F.  H.  Undei^ 
wood. 

Tbe  Balance-sheet  of  Short  Hours.  John 
Rie. 

Ctrlyle's  Message  to  his  Ag<».    W.  B.  H. 

L«^ky. 

Dr.  Schurer  on  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Pro- 
fessor Sand-ty. 

Toe  Rise  of  the  Suburbs.  Sidney  J.  Low. 

Theological  Degrees  for  Nonconformisto. 
H.  W.  HorwTll. 

The  Abba's  Rapentance.  Grant  Allen. 

The  position  of  Grenk  in  the  Universities. 
Rev.  J.  B.  C.  Welldon. 

Ameii^an  and  British  Bill  way  Stocks. 
G.  BarHck  Baker. 

The  Antlpodeans.  (Ooncloslon).  D. 
Christie  Murray. 

Letter  to  tbe  Editor.  B&v.  Dr.  Dale. 

Cornhl*l  Magazine.  October.  6d. 

Tue  Plague  of  Locusts. 

Cbampagn**. 

Dickens  and  Daudet. 
Day  of  Days.  Ootober.  id. 

The  Age  and  Christianity.  Osnon  Flem- 
ing. 

Economic  Journal.  September.  5s. 
Lana  Reveoud  in  Madras.    H.  St.  A. 

GoTdrich. 

Women's  Work  in    Leeds.    Clara  E. 

Collet. 

Th-i  R-habilltetionof  Rloardo.  Prof.W. 
J.  Ashley. 

Th>«  Reiculatlon  of  Railway  Rites.  John 

M  uxlonnel. 
Reci^nt   Cmtribnttons     to  Bsonomie 

Literature    in  Germany.    Prof.  W. 

Hasbach. 

The  Labour  Commission.  J  »hn  Rse. 
The  Eight  Hours  Day  in  Australia.  John 
R«e 

The  German  Socialist  Party.  John  Rse. 
The  Argentine  Crisis.  W.  U.  Bishop. 

Education.  Octobwr.  6d. 
J.  G.  Fitch  and  Problems  of  Secondary 

Education.   With  Portrait. 
English  Illustrated  Magazine.  October. 

6d. 

Bagby  School.  aUus.)    Judge  Hughes 

aod  H.  Lee  Warner.  ^  ^ 

Bro%d  Gauge  Engines.    (Illus.)   A.  H. 


The  Sheriff  and  HU  Partner.  (Illus.) 

Frank  Hirris.  , 
Th**  Birds  of  London.  (Illus.)  Benjamin 

Kidd. 

B  Mtnn :  The  Capital  of  the  Fens.  (Illus.) 

J.  E.  Lo<*k  ng. 
AS  ranteeEin,.e(nent.  New  Series.  (Illus.) 

W.  Cisrk  Rassell. 

Expositor.  October.  Is. 
Tne  Fourfold  RevelaUon  of  Chd,  Prof. 
H.  M.  Gwa  kin. 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


Expository  Times.  October.  6d. 
Biblical  Archaeology  and  the  Highof 
Oritiol«m.  Prof.  A.  H.  Sayoe.  ' 

Fire  and  Water.  Oaiober.  Id. 
Typical  European  Fire  Brigades.  The 
SapeurA-Pumpiers  of  Paris. 

Fireside.  September.  6d. 
On  the  Continent  on  Foot.    (lUui,)  A. 
N.  Coopt- r. 

The  Hornet  of  Tennjion.  (Illui.)  Wm. 
J.  Lacey. 

Fortnlflrhtly  Review.  October,  as.  6d. 
The  Bmaucipation  of  Women.  Frederic 

Harrisnn. 
La  B6te  Humaine.   J.  A.  SymAn<1s. 
The  Demoralisation  or  Russia.  B.  B.  Lanin. 
Uiider  the  Yok"  of  the  Butterflies.  Hon. 

Auberon  Herbert. 
Tlin  Berlin  Renaisssnoe  Muieum.  WU- 

hemn  Bode. 
A  National   Pension    Fund.  Bdwaid 

Cooper. 

English  and  Amerl6ui  Flowers.  I.  Alfrad 

K.  Wallace. 
Women  and  the  Royal  Commission.  Lady 

Dllke. 

Social  Life  in  Australia.  Francis  Adams. 

Impressions  of  Bogland.  A  Son  of  Adam. 

A  Human  Document.  Chaps.  I.— III.  W. 
H.  Mallock.  ^ 

On  the  Origin,  Propagation,  and  Preven- 
tion of  Phthisis.  G.W.  Hambleton,  M.D. 

Forum.  September.  3s.  6d. 
Present  Problems  in  Education : 
What  a  Boys'  School  Should  Be.  Bev. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Coit. 
Ideals  of  the  New  American  University. 

Pres.  D.S  Jordan. 
Technilogical     Education     In  the 

United  Sutes.  Prof.  H.  W.  Tyler. 
The  Higher  Education  of  Women. 

Alice  F.  Palmtr. 
Phjsioal  Hindrances  to  Teaching  Girls. 
Oharlotte  W.  Porter. 
The  Farmer's  Isolation  and  the  Remedy. 

J.  W.  BookwAlter. 
Authors'  Complaints    and  PabUshers* 

ProflU.  Q.  H.  Putnam. 
The  Growth  and  Triumph  of  Wagneritm. 

H.  T.  Finok. 
The  Government  and  the  Taxpayers. 

Bdw.  Atkinson. 
The  PoUtloal  Itsues  of  1893.  H.  Cabot 
IxH^ge. 

The  Recent  Growth  of  Industrial  Canltsl- 

isation.  J.S.  Tait. 
The  Future  of  the  Electric  Railway.  F. 

J.  Sprague. 
Aooi<)enis  and  Accident  Insurance.  Jas. 

R.  Pitcher. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.  October,  is. 
The  Customs  of  Australian  Aborigines. 

C.  N.  Barham. 
The  True  Histoty  of  Fonloa  and  Berthler. 

E.  P.  Thomp»>n. 
The  Grindstone  Theory  of  the  Milky  Way. 

J.  Ellard  Gore. 
William  Shakespeare,  Na'uralist.  Azthur 

Gaye. 

Jerome  Cardan.  W.  G.  Waters. 
The  English  Sparrow.  John  Wataoo. 

GlrFs  Own  Paper.  October.  6d. 
Big^  Laoea.    (lUus.)    Mrs.  Bmett 

Wood-CarvlDg.  (lUns.)  Horsoe  Towna- 
end. 

A  New  Career  for  L^dfe«.  The  Study  of 

HyKle».e.   Dr.  A,  T  Scho(\^ld. 
Leave*  fmm  the  Diary  of  Mistress  Mar> 
BIron.      ▲.o.    1613.  Louisa 


Eeui 


Good  Words.  October.  6d. 
Ancient  Mosaica.  Mrs.  Leckr. 
Off  the  Beaten  Tnck.     Holy  Island. 

(nias.)  C.  Blatherwick- 
Some  Illustrations  of  English  Thrift. 

(Conelusion.)  Rev.  Canon  Blackley. 
Fotest  Trees  (n  Suburban  Gatdena.  Dr. 

C  W.  Chapman, 


Greateif  Britain.  September.  6d. 

The  Tendency  of  Australian  Legislation. 
Land,  Labour,  and  Socialism.   (A  Rejohi- 

der.)  H.  B.  T.  Strangways. 
Toe  BritUh  Couoection  and  Instltutiooa. 

I.  C.  Hopkins. 
Commerce  aud  Compulsory  Provision  of 

Libratits. 
Bir  Edward  Braddon. 

Harper*s  Magazine.  October,  is. 
Cairo  in  1090.   I.  (Illus.)  Constance  I'. 
WooUon. 

Letters  of  Charles  Dickens  to  Wilkie 
Coliins.  II.  Edi.ed  by  Laurence 
Hutton. 

The  Art  Students'  League  of  Ncw  York. 

(Illus.)  Dr.  J.  C.  Vau  Dyke. 
Glimpses    of     Western  Archit4^ctnre. 

St.PaulaodMinneapolis.  III.  (iilus.)  M. 

Schuyler. 

A  Courier's  Ride.  (Illus.)    F.  D.  Mill#^t. 
Common-Sense  in  Surgery.    HeUu  H. 
Gardner. 

London  Plantagenet.  III.  The  People. 
(Illus.)  Walter  Besant. 

Help.  October.  Id. 
West  London  Mission.  With  Portraits. 
Report   of    the   National  Lantomists* 

Society,  and  Series  of  Articles  on  the 

Magic  Lantern. 
**  The  Friends  of  Manual  Arts  "  in  Sweden. 

Countess  of  Meath. 
Pica  for  Nature  In  Town  Life.  T.  C.  Hora- 

fall. 

Progress  of  Humanity. 

Home  Chimes,  August.  4d. 
The  Snort  Story.   Richard  Marsh. 
Wettland   Marstou's  Heroines.  Frank 

Arch«-r. 

Home  Words.  October.  Id. 
Rev.  H.  W.  Webb  Peploe.    With  Portrait 
and  Illustiations.) 

Homlletlc  Review.  September,  is. 
The   Pentatouchal  Discussion—Present 

Outlook.  Professor  E.  C.  Bissell. 
ThH  Homiletic«l  V^luaof  Church  History. 

Rev.  R.  C.  Hallock.  ' 
A  Sympodum-  On  What  Line  may  all 

the  Enemies  of  the  S«loon  Unitedhr  do 

Battle?    Dr.  Bdw.  Everett  Hale,  and 

Dr.  H.  Johnson. 
What  may  be  Learned  from  the  Catholics. 

M.  F.  Cuiack  (The  Nun  of  Kenmare) 

and  Prof.  Harnack. 

Illustrated  Carpenter  and  Builder. 

October.  6d. 

Building  with  0  >ncrete.   Frank  Jay. 

Kindergarten.  Septomber.  JOo. 
Kindergartcu  Extriuion. 

Knowledge.  October.  6d. 
Interna' ional  Yachting.  Ri  hard  Beynon. 
The  Diamond  Mintrs  of  South  Africa. 

Vaughan  Cornish. 
On  the  Distance  and  Structure  of  the 

MiUy  Way  in  Cygnus.    (lUos.)  A.  C. 

Ranyard. 
Ladies'  Treasury.  October  7d. 
Toe  Su;^«rs<iiion  of  Numbers  and  Day*. 
The  Mohammedan  Law  respocting  ¥avca. 
Lamp.  October.  6d. 
Tti«t  Colours  and  their  Prospects.  Miss 

M.  S.  Warren. 
**  All  the  Comforts  of  Home."  Residential 

Clubs.  Grant  Richards. 
Joe.  (Illus.)    Mtss  M.  B.  Qniller-Couch. 

Leisure  Hour.  October.  6d. 
Slojd:  Manual  Traiomg  at  Head-quartors 

in  Sweden.  Illo«. 
The  Modem  Development  of  Athletics. 

Dr.  A.T.  Schofield. 
The  Snuff-boa  in  Li.erature.  II.  W.  J. 

Gordon. 

Remi.  iscenees  of  A'y  Scheffer  and  His 
Time.   II.   With  Po>trm,it.  A.  LaHy. 

Dav«is:  from  a  Health  Point  of  View. 
W.  Lawrence  Liston. 

A  Few  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Mr. 
Lowell. 


Lipplncott's  Hagrazine.  October.  Ir. 
Lady  Patty.     Coun^lete   Novel.  Mrs. 

Hungerford. 
Healthy  Heroines.  JuKen  Gordon. 
The  Common  Roads  of  Europe.  John  G. 

Speed. 

With  Washington  and  Wayne.  (Illus.) 

Melville  PhlTips. 
The  Lost  Landfall  of  Columbus.  Wm.  A. 

Paton. 

Lonfirman's  Magazine.  October.  6d. 
Tho  S^AuisQ  Story  of  the  Armada.  II.  J. 

A.  Froude. 

Seville.  W.  B.  H.  Lecky. 

Rival  Mechanic- :   Nature  and  Man.  Dr. 

B.  W.  Richardson. 
Ludfer.   September  15.   Is.  6d. 

The  Substantial  Nature  of  Magnetism. 
H.  P.  B. 

The  Great  Renunciation.   G.  R.  S.  Mead. 
The  Cabalah.    (Concludea.)    W.  Wynn 
Westoott. 

The  Seven  Principles  of  Man.  (Con- 
tinued.)   Annie  Sesant. 

A  Great  Step  in  Advance.  A.  P.  S  nnett. 

The  Beatrice  of  Dance.  (Concluded.) 
Katherine  Hiliard.       f ' 

The  Esoteric  Christ.  (Continued.)  Bdw. 
Maitland. 

The  True  Church  of  ChrUt.  J.  W. 
Brodie  Innes. 

Ludgate  Monthly.  October.  3d. 
Windsor  Castle  and  its  Memories.  (Illus.) 

Philip  May. 
Football.   (Illus.)  0.  W.Allcock. 
The  Goldfields  of  Masbonaland.  (Illus.) 
F.  B.  Hannan. 

Macmlllan's  Magazine.  October,  is. 
Among  the  Lonely  Hills.   G.  W.  Hartley. 
THe  Poetry  of  Conmion-seuse.    J.  A. 
Noble. 

A  Summer  Holiday  in  Japan. 

A  Street.  Arthur'Morriaon. 

His  Private  Honour.   Rudyari  Kipling. 

Missionary   Review  of  the  World. 
0«^b(sr.  Is. 
The  Coming  A^e  of  Missions.    A.  T. 
Pierson. 

The  Faith  Blement  In  Missions.  Dr.  A. 

J.  Ch>rdon. 
Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism.  Rev. 

Henry  Rice. 
Not^s  oil  the  American  Boi^d.  Rev.  Q. 

W.Wood. 

Persia.  Arabia,  Turkey,  Mohammedanism 
snd  the  Greek  Chuicb. 

Monist.  Quarterly.   October.  2s.  M. 

The  Present  Position  of  Logical  Theory. 
Professor  J.  Dewey. 

Will  and  Reason.   B.  Bosanqnet. 

Kthuological  Jurisprudence.  Justice  Post. 

American  Politics.  Thos.  B.  Pr^sum. 

ArtificiallSelection  and  the  Mamage  Prob- 
lem.  Hiram  M.  Stanley. 

Thought  and  Language.    G.  J.  Romanes. 

The  Cuntiuuity  of  Evolution.  The  Editor. 

The  Intollpctual  Awakening  of  the  Langne 
d'Oc.  T.Stanton. 

Month.  October.  Zs. 
The  Holy  Coat  of  Treves.  The  Editor. 

Monthly  Observer.  Sept>>,mber.  id. 
Tn«  Bella«t  Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 

Monthly  Packet.  September,  is. 

8.  T.  Coleridge  on  Mysticism. 

Dan^  e  aud  Beatrice.   Ros«  E.  Selfe. 

Cameos  from  English  HUtory.  The  Prag- 
matic Sanction. 

Finger^DOnts  in  F«ery  Land.  IV.  Chriat- 
abel  R.  Coleridge. 
Murray's  Magazine.  October,  is. 

Some  Neglected  foAsibili  i^^  of  Roral 
Life.   G.  Eyre-Toid. 

The  Grand  Lama  ol  Tibet.  Graham 
Sandberg. 

Two  Brothers  and  Their  Friends  :  The  Da 

Gonoourts.   M.  A.  Belloo. 
Fees.  Work,  and  Wages  in  Girls'  High 

Schools.   Alfred  W.P.illard. 
Glimpses  of  Byron.    Rev.  Dr.  Henry 

Hayman. 
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National  Hasrazine   of  India.  Jaly. 
1  rupee. 

QmUior:  A  Glixn|Ma  into  MahratU 
History. 

National  Review.  October.  28.  «d. 
tiootland  and  Hec  Home  Balers.  A.  I«. 

Gumming. 
**  Drink : "  Bthical   Contiderations,  and 

Physiological.  J.  Mortimer  Qrauville, 

M.b. 

Austria  t  Its  Society.  Politics,  and  Hfr- 
llglon.  Baroness  S.  I.  de  Zuylen  de 
Nyevelt.   .  ,  J 

The  Mahatma  Period.    W.  Barl  Hodgson. 

French  Scdool  Girls.  Madame  A.  Strobel. 

A  Cape  Farm  in  Kent.  Hendiik  B.  Knob- 
lauch. 

From  a  Simian  Point  of  View.  H.  Knight 

Horsfleld.  ..  ,    ^  , 

The  Pessimists  and  Womankind.  Charles 

Bd  wards. 
Parish  Councils.  P.  H.  Ditehfield. 
Nature  Notes.  September  16.  2d. 
Home  Museums.   Mrs.  BrightzcU. 

Newbery  House  Magazine.  Octo^r  J 
The  Chuioh  Cungress.  Rtiv  D.  M.  Fuller. 
Are   High   Churchmen  Dieloyal?  H. 

Ormonde. 
Oenrs  and  Disease.  A.  A.  Lynch. 
The  Birthplace  of  England's  earliest  Bard. 
Hev.  J.  W.  Southern. 
New  England  Magazine.  September. 
25c  ts. 

The  Brass  Cannon  of  Oampobello.  (lUos.) 

Ka^e  O.Wells.  „  ^ 

A   Pan-Rei/ublican   Congress.      B.  P. 

BdwTid  Burgess  and  His  Work.  With 
Portrait  and  Illustrations.  A.  O. 
McVey. 

The  New  South.  A  Rising  Texas  City. 
(Illus.) 

The  University  of  California.  With  Por- 
traiu  and  Illustrations.  Chai.  H. 
Shinn.  ^ 

The  French  Canadian  Peasantry.  Prosper 
Bender. 

New  Review.  October.    9d.    ^  ^ 
Is  Turkey  Friendly  to  England?  "Im- 
partial." 

Excursion  (Futile  Enough)  to  Paris: 
Autumn,  1851.  (To  be  continued.) 
Thomas  Carlvle. 

The  Buddhist  Oospel.  W.  S.  Lilly. 

French  County  Councils  a  Century  Ago. 
Lady  Margaret  Domvlle. 

Some  L'ssons  of  tbe  Census.  O.  B.  Long- 
staff.  M.B..  F.R.C.P.      ^  ^ 

The  Magyar  Liusrature  of  the  Last  Fifty 
Years.   Professor  Vambery. 

Village  Life  in  Portia.  J.  Theodore  Bent. 

TralnlnK :  I's  Bearing  on  Healta.  No.  2. 
By  Sir  Morell  M«ckenzle. 

A  Year  of  My  Life.  John  Law. 
Nineteenth  Century.  October.  2s.  «d. 

F'^erating  tbe  Bcnplre :  A  Colonial  Plan. 
Sir  Charles  Tupper. 

Thtt  Qaettlon  of  Ditestablishment.  Pro- 
fessor Goldwln  Smith. 

The  Private  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 
Miss  Agnes  L%mbert. 

Welsh  Fairies.  Professor  Rhvs. 

The  Wlidom  of  Qombo.  Edward  Wake- 
field. 

Immigration  Troubles  of  the  United 

States.   W.  H.  WiUlas. 
The  Wild  Wom«n  as  Social  Insurgents. 

Mrs.  Lynn  linton. 
The  Naval  Policy  of  France.    G.  Shaw 

Lefevre. 

The  Military  Forces  of  the  Crown.  Gen. 

Sir  John  Adye. 
Stray  Thoughts  of  an  Indian  Girl.  Miss 

Cornelia  Sorabjl. 
A  Bardic  Chronicle  Hon.  Em<ly  Lawless. 
Ancient  BeUefs  In  a  Future  State.  W.  B. 

GladstOQC 

North  American  Review.  September. 

50  oents. 

Goldwin  Smith  and  the  Jews.  Isaac  Besht 
Bendavlt. 

A  Pica  for  BaUway  OoosoUdation.  OoUis 
P.  Huntington. 


Coqpentive  Womanhood  in  the  SUto. 

Matv  a.  Llvermore.  .  .  « 

A  F«moas  Naval  Exploit.  Admiral  D.  D. 

AcMOK^tes  of  English  Clergymen.    C.  K. 

Tuckerman. 
Dogs  and  Their  Affections.  Qnida. 
The  Ideal  Sunday.    Kev.  Dr.  C.  H. 

Heaton.  ^  __, 

Rrflectlons  of  an  Actress.   Clara  Morris. 
Haiti  and  the  Umted  Slates.  Frederick 

Douglass.  «T  A 

Is  Drunkenncis  Onrablef   Dr.  W.  A. 

Hamm  ond,  Dr.  T.   D.  Crothers,  Dr. 

Blon  N.  Carpenter,  and  Dr.  Cyrus 

Bdson.  .    •  „  ^  -Bi 

**  Our  Dreadful  American  Manners.  O.  F. 

Adams. 

Our  Day.  September,  aii  cents. 

VamMlr«*  Literature.  Anthony  Comstock. 

Present  Tendencies  of  Amerlcao  Congre- 
gationalism. Prof.  L.  F.  Steams. 

The  Pan-Congregational  Council  in  Lon- 
don. Dr'.  Joseph  Parker. 

Gen.  Booth's  Great  Plan  for  the  Poor. 
Joseph  Cook. 

Peonie  s  Friend.  October.  6d. 

James  Ru«sell  Lowell.   With  Portrait. 

Beautiful  Cities.  Athens  and  the  Plneoi. 
Prof.  Blackie. 
Phrenological  Magajctae.  October.  6d. 

Dr.  Wm.  Huggins.  (Wltn  portrait.) 
Preacher  s  Magazine  October.  45. 

Is  tne  Sunday  Sjhool  Aoojmpllshlng  its 
Mission? 
Quiver.  October.  6i.  ^ 

It.. ugh  Biding  in  China.  (lUus.) 

••oSte  a  Character."    Rev.  W.  M. 


The  Cross  in  the  Commercial  City.  Rev. 

W.  M.  Johnston. 
Scottish     Geographical  Magazine. 

Septomber.  Is.  ed. 
Britannic  Confederation.   IV.  Tariffs  and 

Intomatlonal  Commerce.  Prof.  Shield 

Nloholsom. 
The  Geography  of  South  West  Africa.  Dr. 

H.  SchUcihter.  ^ 
Census  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1801. 

Serlbner-  Octobsr.  l«.   

The  Corso  of  Rome.  (Illus.)  W.  W.  Story. 
Tbe  Biography  of  the  Oyster.  (Illus.) 

B.  L.  Wilson. 
Carlyle's  Politics.  E.  C.  Martin. 
Strand  Magazine.  S-.ptemb*»r.  6d. 
Mviame    Albant.    Interview.  (lUus.) 

Harry  How. 
Young  Tommy  Atkins.    (lUus.)  Frank 
Feller. 

PortralU  of  Professor  Owen,  Mrs.  Kendal, 
W.  H.  Kendal,  Duki  of  Onnaught. 
Dr.  Robson  Roose,  Michael  Maybrlok 
(Stephen  Adams),  Henry  Russell. 

The  S^undlhig  Hospital.  (lUus.) 

Wild  Animal  Training.  (IHus.) 

The  Last  Touches.    (Illus.)  Mrs.  W.  K. 

Some  Curious  Inventions.  (Illus.)  J.  H. 
RuberU. 

Sunday  at  Home.  Ootober.  6d. 
Thomas  Valpy  French,  D.D.  With  Por- 
trait and  Iflustrarions. 
Jews  In  London.   Mr*.  Brewer. 
Heroes  of  the  Gcodwlu  Sands.  (Ulus.) 

Rev.  T.  S.  Treanor. 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  Restored  North 

Fmnt.  MlssBradW. 
Sir  Edw.  Balnes.  (With  Portrait.)  Rev. 

E.  R.  Conder. 
Sunday  Magazine.  October.  6d. 
The  People  and  the  People  b  Palace.  Rev. 

A.  R.  Buckland. 
Henry  Martyn.   R<  v  Dr.  Butler. 
The  Great  Salt  Lake  City.     Wm.  C. 

Preston. 
Temple  Bar.  Octobtz..  li.. 
William  Cobhett. 
The  Cul'  of  Cant. 
Some  Particulars 

Wm.  Cole. 
**  The  Compleat  Angi 


Timehri.  June.  4i. 
The  R%ttlesnaka— The  Growth  of  the 

Rattle.  J.  J.  Quelch. 
The  Struggle  for  Life  In  the  Forest  James 

Rodway. 

The  Berbice  Industrial  Exhibition,  1801. 

E.  D.  Rowland. 
Papers  Relating  to  the  Early  History  of 

Barbadoes.   N.  D.  D>vis. 
The  Nests  and  Bk^s  of  Some  Common 

Gulaoa  Birds.   H.  L.  Price. 
CommlMloners  on  Tour.  Hon.  J.  W. 

Carrlngton. 
The  Historical  G<K)grapby  of  the  West 

Indies.  N.  D.  Davis. 

Tract  Magazine.  October,  id. 
The  Growth  of  thn  English  Bible.  XII. 
The  AuthoristHl  Version.  Rev.  Richard 

LoVtott. 

^  United  Service  Magazine.  October,  is. 
Field-Marshal  Von  Molike.   II.  General 

Viscount  Wolseley. 
Tbe  Miiitery  Slrcng  h  of  Austria.  With 

Map.   Mijor  A.  M.  Murray. 
A  Prussian  Gunner's  Adventure  In  1816l 

Capt.  C.  B.  May. 
Military  Criticism  and  Modern  Tactics. 

II.  The  Author  of  "  The  Campaign  of 

Fredericksburg." 
The  Effect  ot  Smokelesi  Powder  in  the 

Wars  of  the  Future.     Col.   W.  W. 

Knollys. 

The  Post  Office  Scandal.  The  EJltor. 

University  Corresi>ondent. 

SeptemDor  luth.  2d. 
A  Month  at  Burlington  House,  Cim- 
bridge. 

Western  Magazine  and  Portfolio. 

October.  3d. 

The  Rarer  Birds  of  the  Weftt.   IV.  Rev. 
G.  C.  Green. 
Westminster  Review.  October.   Ss.  ed. 
Tbe  Ordeal  of  Trade  Unionism. 
Hlitory  and  Rsdicaliam.   J.  W.  Cromblp. 
Free  Education  in  the  United  States. 

Harriet  S.  Blatch. 
Charles  Bradlau«h.   C.  E.  Flumptre. 
Ernest  Renan.   W.  H.  Gleadell. 
Gothic  Architecture.   Barr  Ferree. 
The  New  Empire.   G.  M.  Grant. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine. 
September  5tti.  aOc. 
Photographic  Wastes.   Mr.  Ames. 
Photography  of  the  Heavens.    C.  Flam- 
marlon. 
Work.  October.  6d. 
Engine  and  BMIer  Management. 
The  Safety  Bicycle:  Its  Practical  Con- 
struction. 
Artistic  Lithography. 

Worker  s  Monthly.  October.  Id. 
The  Recovery  of  Lochish.  Prof.  Sayoe. 

World  Literature    September  15th.  ad. 
Tb<*  Idee  of  the  Ruskln  R-tdlng  Guild : 

The  upeniog   P^per,    Firit  Session, 

Novemb- r  nth.  IB-*!. 
Thn    Reading    GuHd    Home -Reading 

Circles.— Mazzlol,  Carlyle,  Ruskln,  and 

Tolbtol. 

Writer.  Boston.  September.  lOo. 
Lowell  in  Privato  Llff.   J.  H.  Holmes. 
Perionil  Tr<bute«  to  Liwell. 
Lowell    and    Arno.d.      Prof.    B.  T. 
McL%ugblln. 

Young  Man.   October.  3d. 
Montaigne.  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams. 
Bible  Eseding  tor  Business  Men.  Or. 
Parker. 

lames  Bn»sell  Lowell.  W.  J.  Dawson. 
O.  H.  Sporgeon.    With  portrait.  W. 
J.  Dawkon. 

Young    Men's    Christian  Magazine. 

October.  Id. 
Twenty-first.  Annual  Scottish  Confereooe 
l«£  the  Y.  M.  C.  Associations  at  Qlsigow. 
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POETRY,  ART.  AND  MUSIC. 


POETRY. 

Argosy.  Octob*^r.  6d. 

Forrgooe.   B.  N-^bit. 

Life  s  Seatoni.  Sydney  Grey. 
Atlantic  Monthly.  Oc  ober. 

Deep  Mft  tipriug*.  Edith  M.  ThomM. 

James  BiumU  Lowai.  OUver  WeadeU 
Holmee. 
Catholic  World.  September. 

Tnilee.  PaiHck  J.  Colcmsn. 
Century.  October.       ^  „ 

On  a  Blank  Lear  in  the  MatUe  Faun. 
BlUW.PeaUie. 

M%ak8.  Bicbard  E.  Barton. 

ProFtttrla.  B.W.  Gilder. 

Tbe  Wood  Maid.  Helen  T.  Hatcheion. 

The  Bobt>er.  Jamee  B.  Kenyoo. 

Lowell. 
Chautauquan.  October. 

Autumu.   Irene  Putnam. 

Life'i  Palimpsest.   Emily  H.  Miller. 
Gentleman's  Magazine.  October. 

The  i5aiUd  of  ih^  Hulk.  H.  d  Wilson. 
Gh»rs  Own  Paper.  October. 

Our  Timts. 

Lonellneis. 

Grannie's     Bairn.     M.  Heddtrwrcke 
Browne. 

God's  Bainbows  Touch  the  Earth. 
Good  Words.  October. 

A   Huu<e   Surgeon's    Story.    M.  B. 
Tweedie. 
Harper's  Magazine.  October. 

Tny  Will  be  Done.  John  Hay. 

Interpreted.  Angelina  W.  Wray. 
Lamp.    October.  6d. 

Two  Buoaways.   H.  Behoc 
Leisure  Hour.  October. 

Unsuccessful.  C.  D.  Blake. 
Lippincott's  Magazine.  October. 

Oc'ober.   Florence  K.  Ooates. 

A  Minor  Cbnrd.   ElU  W.  Wilcx. 

Dresm  and  De^d.   Kiftberine  L.  Ba^^s. 

Seabtrd  of  the  Broken  Win«.  Boden  NoeL 

Sonnet.   B.  T.  W.  Duke,  jun. 

Divided.  Hel  n  G.  Smith. 
Longman's  Magazine.  October. 

Trie  Kbuny  l«rame.  Nesbit. 
Harpfnrd  Wood.   S.  Cornish  Watkins. 
Ludgate  Monthly.  October. 
We  Meet  Once  M#re.  With  Music.  Bdw. 
Oxenford. 

Macmillan*s  Magazine.  October.  U. 

Tb«  Master  Art.  itimebt  Myers. 
Monthly  Packet.  October. 

Hlgbt.  ElizAOctb  Wordsworrh. 
Murray's  Magazine.  O^toter. 

Flrs&imgs. 
Newbery  House.  Octoj^r. 

The  Song  of  the  Axe.  F.  H.  Weatherly. 
New  England  Magazine.  September. 

My  First  L  v«».   J.  A.  Currie. 

August  ftnd  Sep*emb=r  Sketches.  Catha- 
rine Thayer. 

Tbe  Old  Meadow  Path.    Jem  La  Boe 
Burnett.  ,    ^  , 

The  Herons  of  Blmwood.  H.  W.  Long- 
fellow. 

Bob  White.  Kat^Wblting. 

A  Buried  City.  A.L.Salmon. 

Tbe  Two  Maideos.  Zltella  Cooke. 
Our  Day.  September. 

W«rp  »nd  Woof.  Jcisepb  Cook. 
Sunday  at  Horns.  October. 

Lana  It.  SIgbt.   Sydney  Grey. 

After  R«ln.  E.Nesbit. 
Sunday  Magazine.  October.  ^  ^  ^ 

Heed  WeU  ^foor  Child.  Bev.  B.  Wangh. 
Temple  Bar.  October. 

ChMitfelL   Joan  S'MMlffras^. 


ART. 

L'Art.  September!.  2er.60c. 
Art  Sales  in  L'>ndon  and  Paxis,  1891. 

(Iilos.)  PanlLeroi. 
An*oine   Wiertz.    Marguerite  yaa  de 
.  Wieie. 

Art  Amateur.  September.  a3o. 
An  Arc  Student's  HoUday  Abroad.  III. 

Belcinm.  IV.  Normandy.  (lilus.)  M. 

B.  Bradbury, 
eartoons.  (lUos.) 

Tbe  Painting  of  Cats  and  Kittens.  (Illns.) 

H.  Chsdeayne. 
Suburban  Sketching  Grounds.  I.  Talks 

with  Mr.  W.  M.  ChaM,  and  others. 
Tapestry  Painting.  IV.  (lUns.)  Bmma 

Hay«ocd. 
Tha  Anatomy  of  Patfasm.  (lUus.) 

Art  Journal.  October.  Is.  6d. 
George  Hitch<H>ek  and  Ameiioan  Ar*-. 

(Ilius.)  L.  G.  R  binson. 
G*^rK9  S'sbarf.  Chief  of  the  National 

Portrait    Gillcry.       With  Portrait. 

J.  F.  Boyes. 
The  Sounds  of  New  Zealand.  (lUus.)  B. 

Sandys. 

In'C'iptlons  as  an  Blement  of  Design. 

(Illui.)  F.  B.  Hulme. 
Art  Sales  of  1891.  A.  C.  B.  Carter. 
Th**   Pilgrims'  Way.      VI.  Otford  to 

Charing.  (lUa*.)  Mrs.  H.  M.  Ady. 


M.  Gustave 


Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts. 
Sculpture    in  Ferrary 
Gruytr. 

Unpubll  hei  Not^w  upon  Bibens.  M. 

Bdmond  Boonaff^. 
The  S  ^hool  of  Ar«ros  and  Th*)  Mitt'^r  of 

Phidias.  Maxlme  Colli  gno  i. 
Zoan  Andrea.  MM.  le  Due  de  Blvoll  anl 

Coarles  Bphrussl. 
Flowers.  M.  Quest. 

Decorative  Art  in  O'.d  Paris.  M.  de 
Obampeanx. 

Magazine  of  Art.  October,  is. 
To«)  White  C^w,    Etching  after  JuUcn 

Dupre.  X- 
D«vid  Murray.     With    Portrait  and 

Illustrations.    W  Armstrong. 
Sculpture  of  the  Year.  (Illus.)  Claude 

PhiUips. 

Charles  Chaplin.  With  Portrait  and 
Illustrations.  Marion  Hcp^orth 
Dixon. 

Illustrated    J->unin.U«m:    Tbe  Comic 

Paper.   (Illus.)  J.P.Sullivan. 
Linseed  Oil  in  P&lnting.  H.  C.  Standsge. 
Knole.  (Illus.)  F.G.Stephens. 

Monist.  October. 
Bmile  Lit-  r^.  L.  B  -Irose. 

Newbery  House.  October. 
French  Chi'dren  in  the  17th  Century. 
(Illus.)  T.  Child. 

Wood-Carver.  Septwmber.  Is. 
Designs  of  Benascence  Clock  -  Cas^ : 
R-ndlng  Desk ;  Bracket  Support ;  Two 
Cabinet  Photo  Frames;  Two-L-af 
Screen :  Comer  Cupboard ;  Friese  Par- 
tem for  Hat  BaU. 


MUSIC. 

Ludgate  Monthly.  October. 
An  Op^ra  Tour  with  Madame  Patti. 
(Illns.)  Lionel  Maplcson. 

Magazine  of  Music. 
Meyerl>eer. 

School  Music  in  Amerlci.  Dr.  M'Bomey. 
Tbe  Three  Choirs  Festival. 
George  L'ebllng  (Court  Pianist  to  Duke 

of  S  ixe-Coburg).  Portrait. 
Muiic-Dnet  by  Orlando  A.  Manifleld  • 

Sooc  by  Mirian  Saunders;  Prelode  by 

Bach. 

Music  Times  Review. 
The  Hereford  Festival. 
Uniform  Musical  Pitch. 
National  Insurance  for  Workm  n. 
Copyright  in  America. 
The  Attacks  oo  the  Hire  System. 

Musical  Herald. 

Mr.  T.  H.  CJlllnson  (Organls^  of  St. 
Mary's  Cathedral.  Edinburgh).  Bio- 
graphy and  Portrait. 

The  Orem'^a  Band  (Ab'rystwlth). 

Technical  Exercises  on  th^  Pianoforte. 

A  Day  With  Temperance  Singers.  (Crystal 
Palace.) 

Muslo-"  There  was  a  Maiden  Fair."  Dr. 
M'Bomey. 

Musical  Opinion. 
The  BalleU  of  D^Ubes.  B.  Hanslick. 
Form  as  seen  in  Beethoven's  Pianoforte 

S>natas.  J.  W.  G.  Hathaway. 
School  MubIr  in    Auitralia  and  New 

Zealand.   Dr.  M'Buroey. 
Music «l  Instruments :  Their  Oinstmotioa 

andCspabllitles.  A.  J.  Hopkins. 
A  Diy  with  Boislni.  J.  F.  Bowbotham. 

Musical  Times. 
OurOppoituulty  at  Vienna  (IntemationAl 

Musical  Exhibition.  1893.) 
W<utner.  Joseph  Bennett. 
Medicinal  Maslc. 

First    Performanc*    of  Mendelssohn's 

"Elijah."  F.G.Edwards. 
The  Mjyerbeer  Centenary. 
Mrtilc  -Ar^hem,    Awake  Up.  My  Glory." 

BittiiOQllAynes. 

Nonconformist  Musical  Journal. 
Minister  and  Organist.. 
Mu'io  at   Hare  Court  CoogregatiotUkl 

Chapel.  Can  inbury. 
Liturgical  Teodencl>*«  and  the  Service  of 

the  Keforma*  oo.   Dr.  Bemensuyder. 
Music  as  a  Meiiis^ne. 
Ou  Sentiment.  J.  W.  G  HUVaway. 
Young  People  an  1  Ciiur^  Music* 


Strad. 

Berollect.lons  of  Wienl*wskl  (VloUnfet). 
Italian  SibooU  of  Vljlin  Making.    B.  H. 

H^w^t*'  Mike  a  Viol'n.  John  Broad- 
house. 

B-menvi an -1  his  Violin-.    „^   ^  _ 
Hints  fjr  Violin  Players.  The  Pe«».  J. 
B.  Swett. 

Strand.  September. 
Interview  with  Madame  Albaal.  ClUaB.> 
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GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 

Alte  und  Neue  Welt  (Catholto).  Bin- 
■iedeU.  60  tf.  Heft  1. 

Bene.  (Illa«).  . 
The  Blectric  KxhlblUon  at  Frankf ort-on- 
the-MAia.  (Illus;. 

Au8  Allen  Weltthellen.  (Qeograpbicil.) 
Leipzig.  80  P/.  September. 
Life  in  the  Salmon  I»le^.   Dr.  C.  Marlni. 
Th^j  Moiem  Qreek^.   (lllu«.)    Q.  von 

Bellht^im.  ,     ^    »   ,  a.j^ 

Sr«nlev*«  Keaearchei  in  CentrAl  Africa. 

I.   ft.  Becker. 

Daheim.  Leipzig.  September  12. 
Terewi  CaTcno,  Pianin.  With  Portrait. 
Becrthoven's  Seventh  Symphony. 
Theodor  Kdrner.   (lUut.)  K.  Kdnlg. 

Septembdr  19. 
Bjwing.  (lUus.) 

Sei^tember  36. 
Monnment  to  Wilhelm  MttUer,  Lyric 
Poet  at  Dcssau.  With  PortraiU.  B. 
Kdnig. 

Deutscher    Hausschatz.  (Catholic). 
Begensbarg.  40  P£.  Heft  17. 
Tharingia.   (lUus.)  A.  J.  Ciipperi. 
Picture*  of  Corfu,  (nlus.) 
The  Criminal  World  of  London.  Dr.  A. 
Heine. 

Heft  18. 

Theodor  KdmT.  With  Portrait. 
Hobent»lel.  (lilus.)  Prof.  J.  Stucjtle. 
Gt-rman  Jews  in  the  Mldale  Agea.  Dr.  J. 
Kaufnianu. 

Deutsche  Lltteraturzeltung.  BerUn. 
7  marks  quarterly.  Septtmberl9. 
Beoords  of  the  Paat :  Review  of  Bngliih 
Trantlatious  of  the  Ancient  Monuments 
of  Egypt  and  Weitern  Asia,  edited  by 
A.  H.  Sayce. 

Deutsche  Bevue.    Breslau.    a  Marks. 

October. 

C  >ant  Albrecht  von  Boon.  XXIX. 

The  Pranoo-Russian  Alliance.  A  foimer 
Ambassador. 

Unpublished  Papers  of  Dr.  Schjiemann. 

Corn-^Uus  snd  Kaulbach  at  DUsseldorf. 
III.  H.  Muller.  ,  _  ^    ^  ^ 

Babylonian  Life  In  the  Time  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. A.  H.  Sa^oe.  ,  ,  ,  X 

Is  there  a  Duty  of  BeUef  ?  (Concluled.) 
J  Kaftan. 

Bleotrto  Bailwavs  In  America.  B.  Dessau. 
The  Causes  of  Sleep.  F.  Buttersack. 

Deutsche   Bundschau.  Berlin.  2Marks. 

October. 

Trot.  Hermann  von  Helmholtz,  Scientist, 

B.  Sch'ff.  _ 
Winter  Travel  in  the  Hoohgeblrge.  P. 

Gii'zfeldt.  ^  ___ 

Politics  and  Literature  under  Otto  111* 

Beminl^noes^olr  Gottfried  Keller.  Poet 

andNwelist.  A.  Frey. 
The  Googr«phlcal  and  Bthn^graphloal 

Basis  of  Oriental  Language.  TTFlicher. 
Th«*  Diirer  Window  In  the  Industrial 

Museum  at  BerUn.  J.  Leasing. 

Frauenberuf.      (Woman  Question.) 
Weimar.  6  Marks  yearly.  No.  8. 
Woman  in  Literature.  (Concluded.)  Dr. 

C.  Kiihnait.  ,  ^  ... 
Petition  of  the  Women  of  Lower  Austria 

to  the  Auitrfan  Reichstag.  Admission 
of  Women  to  the  High  Scliools  and 
Women  Suffrage. 
Ths German  Girlin  the  Middle  Ages. 


Die  Gartenlaube.  Leipzig.  ftOPf.  Heft 

10. 

The  S«lss  Oelebr^ition  atSchwyz.  (lllus.) 

Dr.  Toie»blng. 
Prof.  Hdnnjoin  von  Helmholtz.  With 

Portrait. 

Tragedies  and  0>medies  of  Superstition. 
The  Pot- try  of  the  Blectric  Bxhibitlun 

at  FrAukfortnin-the-Maia.  (lUus.)  B. 

Peschkau. 
On  the  Victoria  Nyanca. 
The  Tbeodor  Kdruer  Centenary.  (lllus.) 

Die  Gesellschaft.    Leipzig.    1  Mark. 
Heib  9. 

Portrait  of  Oscar  Llnke,  Poet,  etc. 
Midkumm^r  Politjcs.    M.  O.  Conrad. 
Three  Months  an  Artisan:  Review  of  P. 

Gdhre'sBjok.   P.  Schubring. 
Josef  Israels,  Dutch  Genre  Painter.  J.  L. 

Wmdholz. 

Dep  Gute  Kamerad.  (Fjr  Boys.)  Stott- 

g»rt.  2 Mirks  quarterly. 

Noe.  49-50.  Coal  Mines.  (I  lus.)  F.  Belter. 
Nos.  51  and  52.   A  Ckrmaa  Settlement  in 
Arkansas. 

Die  Kathollsche  Hlssionen.  Frdborg 
(Baden).  4  Marks  yearly.  October. 
Malo  (Island  In  the  South  Seas)  and  Its 

InhabltanU.   I.  P.  Den«au. 
Jakob  MUUer  ana  the  Goa  Mission.  (Con- 
tinued.) 

Das  Kranzchen.  (For  Girls.)  Stuttgart. 
2  Marks  quarterly. 
No.  62.  Alpine  Flowers.  (lllus.) 

Kritische  Bevue  aus  Oesterreich. 
Vienna. 
September  1. 

Centralism.  Doalism,  Federalism. 
German  as  the  SUte  Language  In  Austria, 

Dr.  A.  Leklsch. 
Tne  Economic  Development  of  Hungary. 
The  Union  of  Woiksien.  F.  WilUort. 

September  15. 
Preparations  lor  the  Autumn  Campaign. 

The  StSndard-Bearers  of  the  Old  Vienna 
Democracy.  ,    ^  _ 

Reply  to  I  he  Article  on  the  German  Lan- 
guage in  Austria.  A.  Szezepanski. 

Gieck  in  Our  Gymnasiums.  A.  Smital. 

LlteraHsche^  Rundschau    %  da* 
Kathollsche  Deutschland.  Freiburg 
(Badon).  9  Marks  yearly.  September. 
Bishop  Lightfoofs  ••Ai-ostolic  Fathers." 
Beview. 

Magazln  flir  Lltteratup.  Berlin.  40  Pf. 

Septembers. 
A  Goe'he  Find  in  the  Berlin  Imperial 

Library.   K.  T,  Gander tz. 
Kaulbach  at  Bms.  Prof.  H.  Miller. 
Beading  for  the  People.  Dr.  A.  Seldl. 

September  12. 
Bemardin  de  Saint  Pierre,  author  of 
Paul  et  Vlrgtola."  Ui  a  New  Light. 

Dr.  J.  Sarmzin. 
New  Meanings  for  Old  Words.— III.  Fate. 

A.Oehlen.  .     ,  . 

The  Beal  Hamlet.    Translat  d  from  the 

Figaro,   Heuri  Becque.  • 
The  late  Jan  Nemda,  Bohemian  Poet. 

F.  Bauer. 

September  19. 
Moltke's  History  of  the  Franco-German 

War.  G.  Bgentorff. 
Young  France:  TourgenW  and  Ibsen  at 

the  Theatre  Libre.  A.  Keyhers. 
BjOrnstjeme  Bjdmson.  K.  Dahl. 

September  26. 
Theodor  Kfimer.  Dr.  A.  Hauffen. 
*•  Lohengrin  "  In  Paris. 


Moderae  Bundschau.  Vien&a.  60  Pf. 
September  15. 
Present  Day  Ait.  A.  Lawenstein. 
The  Latest  Hamltt:    AdM  Gelber*s 
Book.   **  Problems,  Plan,  and  Unity  of 
Hamlet."  R.  Fischer. 
The  Osnsus  at  Vienna,  December  3ls*, 
1890. 

Social  Liberalism  and  the  Freiland  Mov^ 
meot— Dr.  Henzha's  Utopia  in  Baat 
Africa.   B.  M.  K«fk<t. 

Musikalische  Rundschau.   Vienna.  3 

Marks  (juar.  erly. 

St-ptember  1. 
Johann  Strauss,  O^^era  Composer. 

Septemb  r  10. 
Gl^como  Meyerbeer,  with  Portrait.  Dr. 
Max  Dletz. 

September  20. 
Tbeodor  Kdxner  ana  Music. 

Nord  und  Siid.  Breslau.  2  Marks.  Oct. 
Portrait  of  Ludwlg  Fulda. 
Molidre's  "  Le  Mis/iritDrope,"  In  Gerooan 

Verte.   I.  L.  Fulda. 
Brigandsge  in    the  Balkan  Peninsula. 

G.  Meyer. 

Franz  BOtp.  f  ">Hnder  of  Compar  tlve 

Phil  gy.   H.  Hut. 
Anna  Uiuisa  Karsc^,  Poetess.   F.  A.  von 

Wluterdeld. 
The  German  Laws  for  the  Protection  of 

Workmen.   L.  Fuld. 
Torpedo  Boats.   G.  Weisbrodt. 

Preussische  Jahrbiicher.  Berlin.  1  Mark 
60  Pf .   September  2. 
The  B7onomlc  (condition  of  Russia. 
The  Signlficancs  of  Tramwajs.  O.  von 

Miihlenfels. 
Munich  Art  Bxhibi'ion.  W.  von  S**dlitz. 
Max  Duncker :  B  logiaphy  by  R.  Haym 
reviewed.  C.  Rdssler. 

Sphinx.    Gera  (Reuss).     1  Mark  50  Pf. 
September. 
The  Immnrtal  in  Man:  The  Buddhist 

View.  Dr.  T.  W.  Bhys-Davids. 
Karma.  Adolf  Graf  von  Spretl. 
Fechner's  Teachlns.   Dr.  J.  Paul. 
Spiritualist  Bxperience*.  A.  Burscher. 
Mesmer's  Teaching.    (C  oncluded).  C. 

Kiesewetter. 
Omniiheisin.  Dr.  B.  von  Koeber. 

Stimmen  aus  Marla-Laaeh.  (Cath-l'c). 
Freiburg  (Baden).   10  Marks   80  Pf. 
Yearly.   September  14t.h. 
The  Phil,  sophy  of  Scientific  Socialism.  I. 

H.  Pesch. 

Kaftan's  New  Dogma.  (Concluded.)  T. 

Granderath. 
Photography  of  the  Heaveni.  I.  J.  G. 

Hagen. 

Tbe  Race  and  Nationality  Question  in 
North  America.  A.  Zimmermann. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer.  Stuttgart.  iMark. 
Heft  3. 
Bayreuth.  (Dlus.) 

Thn    Bayreuth    Festival.    aHos.)  F. 
Muocker. 

Bichard  Wagner  and  his  Niece  Johanna. 

With  Portrait. 
The  Alpine  Tourist  Club.  B.  0.  Peter- 


Homburg,  etc ,  the  Crown  of  tbe  Main 
Valley,  (lllus.)  M.  Grundochdttet. 

Professor  Hermann  von  Helmholtz.  With 
Portrait.  F.  Bendt. 

Grein  on  the  Danube.  (Illoi.)  A.  Dona- 
bHuer. 

Hohentwiel,  Scene  of  Scheffel's  '*Ekke- 

hard.-  (lllus.)  ^   .  . 

The  Invention  of  Bank  Notes.  H.  Ludwlg. 
Tbeodor  KOrner.  With  Portraits  and  other 

lUostratlons. 
Dr.  Bmil  Pesobel,  Founder  and  Director 

of  the  KOmer  Museum  at  Dresden. 

With  Portrait.   Dr.  A.  von  der  Velde. 
Water  Drinking.  Drink  Cures,  and  Dry 

Diet.  Dr.  A.  Winckler. 
Water  PlanU.  (lllus.)  Dr.  J.  Murr. 
Glsoomo  Meyerbeer.    (lUus.)    Dr.  A. 

Kohut. 
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I  UnsereZeit.   Leipzig,  lllark.    Heft  JO. 
Que«t4on8  rehiting  to  the  Proteotion  of 

Workmen.  J.  SaUn. 
St.  Peterebarg  Thirty  Yean  Ago.  The 

late  Dr.  O.  Heyf elder. 
The  Towns  of  South  Brazil.    Dr.  A. 

Hettner. 

Sleep  and  Dreams.  Dr.  M.  Alaherg. 
The  Intermediate  Schoob  in  Senda.  A. 

Schmitter. 
Germ  in  Emigration.  Dr.  K.  Frankea 

■tein. 

Velhaffen  and  Klaslng's  Neue  Monats 

hefte.  Berlin,   i  Mk.  25  Pf.  Oct. 
My  Fifth  Gr»at  Umlertaking  in  Africa. 

With  portrair.   H.  von  Wiasmann. 
The  Imperial  Hunting  Parties  in  the 

Steiermark.   (Illus.)  Baoul  Hitter  von 

Dombrowski. 
Slbvllenort.  the  Of  rman  Windsor.  (Illus.) 

Hazms  von  Zobeltitz. 
VomFelszumMeer.  Stuttgart.  1  Mk. 
Hfrft  1  (witb  new  cover). 
Berne.  (Illus.)  J.  V.  Widmann. 
On  Duelling.   B.  Eckstein. 
Coal  Mines.   (Illus  )  T.  Gampe. 
Stars  of  Song.   With  portraits  of  Bosa 

Sucher.  Alice  Barbf.  and  others. 
From   Trieste  to  Flume.    (Illus.)  F. 

Zimmermann. 
The  Pan  Exhibition  at  Karlsruhe.  B. 

M.  Varano.  ^ 
Safety    Arrangements    on  Ballways. 

(Illus.)  A.  Hollenberg, 
The  Domestic  Calling,  and  eaminir  a 

Living.   Mathilde  Lammers. 
Our  Troops  in  German  Ea^t  Africa,  and 

where  they  are  stationed.  (Illus.) 
Altmiihlthat.   (Illus.)  M.  Haushofer. 
Westermann's    Neue  Monatshefte. 

Brunswick.    4  Mks.  quarterly.  Ocober. 

Port  Said  and  the  Suez  Canal.  (Illos  ) 
P.  Neubaur. 

Count  von  Moltke.   With  Portraita. 

The  AMne  Glaciers  and  the  Ice  A^e. 
(Illus.)  B.  Sturm.  ^ 

Heinrieh  SchUemann  and  his  Work 
(Dlus.)  A.Milchdfer. 

Max  Kling«r,  Painter-Etcher.  With  por- 
trait aod  other  illustrations.  F.  Her- 


Wlener  Literatup-Zeltung.  Vienna.  3 
Marks  yearly.   September  15. 
nieodor  K6rner.   P.  Letnmermaver. 
What  should  we  not  read  ?  B.  Wanffrai 
Friedrich  Theodor  Vischer.   S.  Schoti  * 

Der  Zeitfirenosse.  Beriin.  5o  Pf. 

September  1. 
Karl  Louis  Bi«del*s  Dialect  Poeme.  Dr 

G.  Doehler. 
Symbol  and  Bealism.   L.  Berg. 
Lyrios  by  H.  Schott.  and  others. 

Septenrber  15. 
Friedrich  Ntetz«che.   H.  StrdbeL 
Ljrrics.  by  K.  Womitz  und  othera. 
The  Intem«tional  Art  Exhibition  aft 

Beriin.  K.Mackow8k5. 

Zelts<*Hft  fjar  Deutsche  Kultuw 
SChichte.  B<friin  (Quarterly.)  lOMar^ 
yearly.  Heft  X. 
Historical  Education  of  the  People:  lU- 
gtotHl^Jrom   Schorer's  FamilienblaU. 

How  Peopto  used  to  get  Married :  A 
Study  ot  German  Cus<oms  in  the  Thlr- 
teenth  Century.  K.  Schaefer. 

Stone  Monuments  in  Osnabriick.  H 
Hartmann. 

The  German  Names  for  Belationships  i 
Husband.  Wife,  Father.  Mother,  etc. 

Germany  at  the  Close  of  the  Twelfth 
Century.  F.  Arnold. 

German  Trade  with  Venice  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  O.  Meyer. 

Zeltaehrift      Katholische  Theoloffle. 
(Quarterly).    Innsbruoiu     6  Marks 
yearlT.  Heft  4. 
Dr.  DMUngert  A  (3hamcter  Study.  II.  H. 
Michael. 

Das  Zwanziffste  Jahrfaundert.  BerUn. 

Heft  I'd.   tiepUmbft  33rd. 
Michael  Fliirsohbelm  and  Land  B^fonn. 
Poems  by  AdoU  Reinecke  and  others. 


-^rRENCH  MAGAZINES. 

L'A:r.uranthe   (f  >r  Girls).    Paris.  Ifr. 
5UC.  September. 

Madame  Malibran. 

Exhibitions  of  1891— P.-ague.   (Illtts.)  P. 
Andr^. 

The  Romantic  School  of  Bussk.  B.  S. 
Lantz. 

Lice  -Point  d'Alenoon  ani  Point  d'Argen- 
tan.  (lUus.)  E.S.  Lantz. 

Bibllotheqtte   Universelle  et  Revue 
Suisse.   Lausanne.  September. 
FraK^ls  Rodolphe  de  Weiss.  Bailiff  and 

Philosopher.   H.  Wameiy. 
In  <  he  Cau(n«us.  Not;««  and  ImproMions 
of  a  Bjumist.  V.  E.  Levier. 

Le  Chretien  Evangellque.  Lausanne. 

September  20. 
Wesley  and  Methodism.  M.  Gallienne. 

Nouvelle  Revue.  September  1. 
True  Russia    M. »  •  »  • 
P»ris  in  the  Huntinsr  Field.  Croqueville. 
An    Eight«>enth    Century  Seduction. 

Frederic  D«;lacrolz. 
The  Manufactory  of  Sdvres  during  the 

Revolution.      Bdouard  Gamier. 
Diplomatic  Bohemia.   Prosper  de  Mori. 
A  Hundred  Yean  of  the  Stage.  Andr^ 

Ohadoume. 
The  Importance  of  Geography.  General 

Annenkofr. 
Letter  from  Moscow.      Mdme.  Marie 

Hennou. 

September  16. 
Oo-ordlnation  of  Our  Moral  and  Political 

Knowledge.   M.  Couroelle  SeneuiL 
Paris  in  the  Hunting-field.  Croqueville. 
An    Eighteenth    Century  Seduction. 

Frederic  Delacroix. 
Two  SwiM  Statesmen.  Vlrglle  Boasel. 
Diplomatio  Bohemia.  Prosper  Mori. 
Pascal's  Thoughts  about  Piainting.  Henry 

Jouln. 

The  Approaching  Financial  Crisis.  Fre- 
deric A.  Bellevne. 

The  Encyclical  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  and  the 
Customs  Question.  B.  Mariineau. 

N«val  Wars ;  The  Waf  against  England. 
Commandant  Z. 

The  Egbas  in  Dahomey.  M.  de  Wailly. 

In  China.  M.  Philippe  Lehault. 

Nbttvelle  Bevue  Intepnatlonale.  Paris. 
50  fr.  annually.  August  15. 
Poe.    Whitman  and  Browning.    J,  F. 
Shepard.  ^ 

Revue    d'Apt    Dpamatlque.  Paris. 
Ifr.:l5c.  SeptemoerL 

Thm  Modem  Greek  Theatre.  I.  G. 
Bourdon. 

September  15. 
The  Locic  of  Legends  and  Mysteries. 

Apropos  de  «*  Gris^lidis."  L.  M«  ^Und. 
The  Modem  Greek  Theatre.  (Concluded.) 

G.  Bourdon. 

Bevue  Bleue.    Puis.    U  fr.  half-yearly. 
September  5. 
American  Copyright.  0.  de  Varigny. 

September  13. 
A  Practical  Beform  in  the  Bdncation  of 

Girls.  M.Br6U. 
The  Socialism  of  the  Prophets  of  IsncL 

B.  Varagnac 

September  19. 
Australian  Federation.  I.  J.  Berland. 
M^ral    Education   at   the  University. 

C.  H.  Boudhors. 

Tontsaint  Bose :  Secretary  to  Louis  XIV. 
M.  de  Villiers  du  Tenage. 

September  96. 
Twenty-one  Tears  of  the  BepHbllc  L. 
LaAtto. 

Aust-alian  Federation.  (Concluded.)  J. 
Berland. 


Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.    September  l. 

M.deVtUMe.   M.  Charles  de  Usyide. 
In  West  Africa.  M.  R.  de  Segonaa 
Leonardo  da  Vind  as  a  Man  of  Sdenoe. 

M.  (Jabriel  S^sUles. 
Poison.  vM.  Jean  Rcibrach. 
The  Naval  Manoeuvres  of  1891. 
Banking  in  Alsace-Lorraine  linee  the 

Annexation.  A.  Baftalowich. 

September  16. 

My  Cousin  Antoinette.  M.  Mario 
Uchard. 

Bxtracts  from  the  Memoirs  of  Qenenl  da 
Marbot. 

The  Theatre  of  the  Princes  of  Clermont 
aod  Orleans.  Victor  du  Bled. 

The  Scoundrois  of  the  Sea.  Jurien  de  la 
Gravidre. 

Five  Months  of  Italian  Politics-from 
Febraary  to  June,  lfi91.  M.  Q. 
Giacomettl. 

Slavonic  Women.  M.  L.  de  Sacher- 
Masoch. 

Revue  Eneyclopedlque.  Paris,  ifr. 

September  1. 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  at  New 

York,   (nius.)  A.  Sagllo. 
Joseph  Roumanille,  Provencal  Poet.  With 

Portrait.   M.  Fdure. 
The  Swi»8  Centenary  Celebrations.  With 

Portraits.   G.  Regelsperger. 
Catholic  Sociadsts.  With  Portraits.  R. 

Allier. 

September  15. 
Ludwig  Anzengruber.  With  Portrait.  L. 

de  Hessem. 
Portraits  of  Count  Taaite  and  (X>unt 

Apponyi. 

Revue  Francaise  de  l*EtpangeF  et  des 
Colonies  et  Explopation  Gazette 

Geographique.      Paris.     Ifr.  50c 
September  1. 
The    (3oago    State:    General  Report, 

1889-90. 

Buglish  Africa  and  the  Boers.  P.Barr6. 

September  15. 
The  Cambodian  and  Siamese  Frontiers. 

G.  Boutier. 
The  North  of  Annam  and  Laos.  H. 

Ahbert. 

France  in  Scandinavia.  A.  Hedin. 

Revue  Generale.  Brussels.  September. 
The  Bight  Hours  Day.  V.  Brante. 
Notes  on  South  Africa.  H.  de  Franken- 
stein. 

Signer  Crispi.  Oomte  J.  Grablnalcy. 
Revue  de  I'Hypnotisme.   Paris.    75  o. 
September. 
Thought  Reading.  J.  de  Tarcbanoff. 
The  Medical  Value  of  Hypnotic  Treat- 
ment. Dr.  de  Jong. 
Definition  and  Concepti<m  of  the  Words 
Suggesnion  and  Hypnotism.    I.  Dr. 
Beraheim. 

Revue  du  Monde  Cathollque. 
Paris.   25  fr.  Annually. 
September. 
The  Church  and  the  State  under  the  First 

Cariovingians.   L.  Bourgatn. 
Scenes  from  Military  Lifem  Tonia.  <Coc&- 

cliided.)  G.  Chevillet. 
In  the  Austrian  Alps.    (Gontinaed.)  O. 
Maury. 

Revue  SefentiflqQO.   Paris.    15  fr.  laaOf- 
yearly. 

September  5. 
The  Teaching  of  Medicine  in  the  ICiddle 

Ages.  M.  E.  Nioaise. 
The  Blectr  c  Lamps  of  Miners.   Q.  Petit. 

September  19. 
The  Actual  Problems  of  the  Phjrsica.1 

Sdeooes.   O.  J.  Lodge. 
The  Indians  of  the  United  State*.    IC.  I>. 
Bellett. 

September  19. 
The  Climate  of  Ind'>-China.  A.  J*.  CKmiii. 

September  38. 
The  Nqw  Methods  of  Astronomloal  Obser- 
vation. W.  Hoggins. 
Bailway  Aoddente.  D.  Bellet. 
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Revue  Soclallste.   PArlt.   September  15. 
M.  Tard'-,  Sooiologitft  aad  Idealitt.  Dr. 
A.  DeloD. 

Socidl  Evolution  nnd  National  Particu- 
larism.  P.  Coinbe*. 

Iot<*gral  Socialism  and  the  PreM.  B. 
Bernler. 

The  Socialist  Gv.ngre88  at  Brussels.  A. 

Veber. 

Revue  de  Theologrie.  Montaubi^n. 
September. 
IiTfcerpretatioa  of  the  Song  of  Songs.  C. 
Brubton. 

Religious  Sentiment:  A  Responie.  0. 
Mala'i. 

Vinet,  Literary  Critic.   L.  Lafon. 

L'Unlversite  Cathollque.  Lyon. 
Set 'timber  15. 
On  tbe  Actual  Coadition  of  French 

Protestantism. 
The  Inquisition.  (Continued.)  O.  Canet. 
Jule«  de  Strada,  Philosoj.her.  J.  Rtbet. 

ITALIAN. 

La  Clvilta  Cattollca.   September  5. 
On  luteruatiunai  Right  and  tbe  Armed 

Peace.  • 
The  System  of  Physics  of  St.  Thomas.  » 
Oil  a  Recent  Bxplanation  of  Hypnotism.  < 
The  Victinis  of  Dlvorc-.   A  Tale.   Part  1. 
A  Pastoral  of  the  Holy  Father  Leo  XIII.  \ 

to  the   Bishops  of  Portugal.  (Latin 

Version.) 

September  19.  / 
The  Roman  Question  Twenty-ona  Years 
After. 

Notes  on  the  Universal  History  by  Cesare 
Cantl.  (Cont.) 

La  Nuova  Antoloarla.  September  1st. 

Italian  Plnauce.  Tbe  Editor.  (A  Pro- 
test against  the  use  made  by  the  Times 
correspondent  nf  certain  nnanoial  in- 
formatlnn  published  in  the  N.  A.') 

Medici's  Trattedies :  I.  Don  Giovanni  and 
Don  Qarzia.  G.  £.  SaUini.  (A  histori- 
cal sketch^ 

Our  O>ntemporary  Lyric*.   B.  Neno'onl. 

The  Cburcn  and  Choir  of  St.  Francis  de 
Asslsl.   G.  Cantalamessa 

Anuela  of  the  Mid:  A  Tusoan  Sketch. 
O.  Grandi. 

The  O^ntroversy  on  Socialism  In  England. 
Q.  Rio^  Salerno. 

Foo's,  Dwarfs,  and  Slaves  belonging  to 
the  Qvnzaga  Family;  Part  II.  A.  Luzlo. 
September  16. 

Ub\ldlno  Peruzzi.  M.  Taharrlnl.  (An 
obituary  notice  of  the  recently-dececued 
patriot.) 

The  European  Situation  as  regards  Peace. 

U.  BouKhi. 
Cesare  Correnti  at  the  age  of  Twenty-five. 

C.  C.  (An  unpublished  early  work  by 

the  author.) 
Roman  Sculpture.  E.  Brizio. 
T|ie  TalWyritnd  Memoirs.   E.  Ma«L 
Senio :  A  Novel.   Part  I.  Neera. 
Italian  Education  according  to  A.  GabelU. 

A.  Pranchetti. 
La  Rasseffna  Nazionale.  Se  ntember  1. 
The  Orimran  Bxpedition.   A.  dl  Saint 

Pierre.   Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  a 

Piedmontese  officer. 
R«>i1gion  and  tbe  NaturalUt  School.  P.  d 

Fratta.  ^ 
An  Answer  to  Senat'^r  Lampertico.  G. 

Grabluskl.  (An  answer  to  two  previous 

articles  published  In  the  R.  NO 
September  10. 
The  Battle  of  bolferino  and  Peeoe  of 

Villafninoa.  A.  Stelvio. 
A  Gentleman  of  the  Olden  Time.  F. 

Nunz'ante.  ^  ^  , 

Italy  and  France.  The  true  cante  of  their 

rivalry.  X.  ...... 

OpUmtem  and  Fesslmitm.  A.  Tagliagvrri. 
TheUffurianAthenaBum.  September  l. 
Laurence  Otlphant— Isabella  Anderton— 

AJebarbieri  (A  Critical  Review). 
Hnmonr  in  the  Poetry  of  G.  OiottL  D. 

B^nu3oeleeU.  Antonio  Fketore. 


SPANISH. 

L'Aven?.  Atjgus*^  3i. 
Tue  Fountaiit  uf  Life.  J.  M.  Guardia. 
An  Essty  in  Lirerary  Hutory. 
From  Barcelona  t<>  Montserrat  on  Foot. 

II.   Lluls  dl  Romero. 
Trie  Sf  cret  of  Sir  Bali  us.    Story.  jJoan 

Poos  y  Masseivea. 
Translat-ion  from  Goethe.    Poem.  J. 

Haragall. 

Illuttrations :  Views  of  Montserrat  and 
St.  Cugat  des  Vallis.  (From  Photo- 
graphs.) 

Revista  Contempopanea.    August  30 

aud  September  15. 
Thn  Cid  in  Spstdsh  Liteiature.  Don 

Cesar  Moreno  Garcia. 
Arch»ological  Studies.   Don  Nicolas  Diaz 

y  Perez. 

The  Year's  Art  and  Literature  in  Valmcla, 

1S90.    D.  n  J.  Casan. 
A  projected  Penal  Cod  . 
The  P«»rms  «.f  G  wemment  (VL.  VII). 

Don  Damian  Isern. 
Bramis.   Poem.   Don  J.  Pons  Samper. 
Heman  Perez  del  Pulgar.  (Continued.) 

D.  Francisco  Villa-Rerl. 
The  Beginnings  of  Spanish  Poetry.  D. 

Juan  Perez  di  Guzman. 
B'jiopulation  and  Torrents.     D.  Jose 

Sic«ll  Indo. 
Sotttered  Notes.  Zaravel. 
Saturday  in  tb«  Village.    Poem.  Don 

Luis  Marco.   Translated  from  Leopardi. 

Espana  Moderna.  September  15. 
The  Ancient  Monuments  of  America,  and 

the  ArU  of  the  Far  Bast.    II.  Jot^ 

Ramon  Mellda. 
Scenes   of   Childhood.     Poem.  Luis 

Canovas. 

Faust  in  Music.   III.   Arturo  Campion. 
Carmenciia.   P.>em.  Callxto  Orpula. 
Angel  One-  ra.  A  review  of  Percy  Galdos's 

n-  vel.   J.  Yx*rt. 
X^uris.   F.  Rivas  Fradt. 
The  Aristocrat  c  Novel.    Critical  study 

of  the  novels  of  Father  Coloma.  The 

Marquis  of  Figuersa. 

HILITARY  PERIODICALS. 


FRENCH, 
itournal  des  Sciences  Hllitaipes. 
SinicoB  Res,  The  Actual  State  of  Affairs 
in  China. 

The  Campaign  cf  1813-  Diiheh  and  Leip- 
zig: Tne  Reason  why  Napoleon  wae 
beaten  at  Leipzig. 

The  Lebel  iiratnst  the  Mfinnlicher  and 
Veterll  Rifles  in  the  Coming  War.  XL 
Ooioael  Ortus. 

The  Campaign  of  1814:  The  Caralry  of 
the  Allied  Armies,  from  dooumcn»«  in 
the  Imperial  Archives  at  Vienna.  (Con. 
tlnued.)  Commandant  Weil. 

Bevue  du  Genie  Mllltalpe. 
Floors  and  Ceilings  in  Wood  aad  Iron. 

18  Figs.  Caprain  H.  Grisoo. 
On  the  Construction    of  Fortiflcatkm 

Works  in  Argliiaeeous  Saod.  3  Figs. 

Captain  G.  LebUno. 
On  the  Construction  of  a  Trans- Saharian 

Railway  and  of  tbe  Necessary  Works  to 

Protect  it.  3  Figs.  General  Grlspols. 
Reoent  Impmvementa  in  Uie  Blectrio 

Light  for  Military  Pnrpnsee.  ft  Figs. 
Revue  Maritime  etColoniale.^  , 
On  the  Graphic  Solution  of  Bvohitlons 

from  the  Ship's  Bridge.  20  Figs.  Llei»- 

tenant  Goujon. 
Kmpp  Smokeiesi  Powder,  c/89. 
B-'port  of  the  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Navy 

for  1890. 

Cyclonce  in  the  AnUlks.  Phenomena 
observed  and  effrcts  produced  before, 
after,  and  d'^rinir.  tbe  Passage  of  the 
^olone  R.  P.  Vmte,  Director  of  the 
Havana  Observa'ory. 

Lord  Brasaeyji  Paper  on  the  Oonstmotlon 
of  FuturaWarships. 


Revue  Mtlitaire  de  TEtranger. 
The  Eveuiual  Foroiatious  o(  the  Austro- 

Hungarian  Intantry. 
Tbe  Aunuaries  of  the  German  Army  for 

1891. 

A  New  Transport  Line  in  South  Ger- 
many,   ettabtishing  communication 
betv^een  Uim  an«^  Mulhouse. 
Le  Spectateur  Mllitaire. 

The  Shelter  en  Offensive    L.  Brun. 

Cavalry  Uniforms.   Captain  H.  Qhoppln.  . 

Tbe  Arms  and  Tactics  of  the  Greeks 
before  Troy  (continued).  Jules  de  la 
Chauvelaytf. 

Mf-morandum  of  the  Marshal  de  Belle- 
Isle  on  the  necessity  for  pushing  for- 
ward with  greater  diUgeucn  the  works 
of  M«>tz. 
La  Marine  Francaise. 

The  Maritime  I n scriptlon .  Propot ed  Law 
Submitted  to  tbe  Chamber  o(  Deputies, 
bv  M.  E.  Lockroy. 

A  Chilisn  Officer's  Account  of  the  Battle 
of  Caldera. 

GERM/LN. 

Internationale  Revue  uber   die  ffe- 
sammten  Armeen  und  Flotten. 

Germany:  The  Twenty-first  Anniver- 
sary of  S6dan.  Viewed  in  the  Mirror  of 
the  Political  Situation.  Doctor  Felix 
Boh. 

Farther  Krupp  Experiments  with  Quick- 
firing  Guns  of  Large  Calibre.  (4*73 
and  6  in.) 

Bussia:  The  Rusvian  Mllitaiy  Colonies 

under  Count  Araktschejef . 
France :  Special  Tactics  of  Artillery  on 

the  Field  of  BaUIe.  III. 
Switzfriand :  The  New  Drill  Regulations 

for  the  Swiss  Infantry.  (Concluded.) 
Servia:  The  New  Organisation  of  the 

Servian  Army. 

Neue  Milltarische  Blatter. 

Count  VoD  Multite  as  Juagrd  by  French 
Military  Men.  I. 

The  Passage  of  Rivers  in  Force  and  River- 
side Bngagements:  A  Military  His- 
torical UKl  Tactical  Study.  Ck>lonel 
Cardinal  von  Wi'ldern. 

Betrospeot  of  the  Progress  of  the  Russian 
Army duringthe Ten  Years' Tmure  of 
Office  of  the  Bussian  WMr  Minister. 

The  Field  Gun  of  the  Future.  Major- 
General  Wille. 

Last  Year's  Training  of  the  Flrit  Levy  of 
the  Russian  Landwehr  (Opoltsohenie). 

The  Militarv  Forces  of  Crarmany  onler 
Wilhelm  II.  Lieutenant  von  Hoff- 
mann. 

Rifle  Shooting  Refonn  in  Switseiland. 
Jahrbucher  fiir  die  Deutsche  Armee 

und  Marine. 
Cavalry  iu  Mo<<em  Warfare.  II. 
Studies  on  the  Regulations  for  Infantry 

Tactics.  General  von  Soherff. 
Last  Year's  Training  of  the  Russian  Land- 

wber  (OpoltscheLle). 
Professor  F.  W.  Hebleron  the  '*SmaIleit" 

Calibre  lor  Rifles. 
Tlie  Krupp  Interoatiooal  Gunnery  £x- 

perimenu  in  Octol>er,  1^90. 

ITALIAN. 

Rlvlsta  di  Artiglieria  e  Gento. 
Th«  Hew  InstruoUons  on  the  irlreof  Biegfl 
ArtiUeiy. 

Major  P.  8.  Lyoondis'-^Greeoe)  New  Sya- 

tem  of  Screw  Gun.  4  Fi|n.»  2  Fhstea. 
The  New  Bbmeka  for  Oarablnlerl  at 

Palermo.  4  Plates. 
Tbe  Vauzettl-Sagromoso  Steel  Fonadry 

CoiiiiMuiv  et  Milan. 
Smokeless  Powders  at  Present  In  Uiw  and 

the  New    Kallivodap-Hebler  Powder 

(K.H.P.). 

The  Swiss  Maffazine  Rifle,  1889.  16  FIgt. 
Rivista  Marittlma. 

The  Blectrio  Light  Tnstallatloni  on  iMard 
Ships  of  tbe  I'allanN«vy.  8  Pla*es. 
(Continued.)  Lieut.  A.  Pouchain. 

Foreign  and  Italian  Naval  Colleges.  (Con- 
tinned.)  Dante  Parentl. 

The  Bnglith  Naval  Bahibltlon.    3  Plates. 
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A>C.Q.    Amerlcm  CatboUo 
Quarterly  Beview 
Andover  Review 
Antiquary 
Arena 

a1?J.     Arf  J^mal 
A«clepiad 
Ajiatio  Quarterly 
Atalanta 

Atlantic  Montlily 
Author 

Bankers'  Magazine 
Belforrt'e  M-ffazine 
Blackwood's  Magazine 
Bkmfm.  Bookman 
Bk-wm.  Bookworm 
Cal.  R.    Calcutta  Review 

Oassell's  Family  Maga- 
zine 

Cassell's  Saturday 

Journal 
OathoUo  World 
Oentury  Magazine 
Chambers's  Journal 

  Chautauquan 

Ch.Mls.I.  Church  Missionary  In- 
telligencer and  lieoord 
Ch.  M.     Chun^  Monthly 
Ch.  Q.     Church  Quarterly 
Ch.  R.     Church  Review 
Cong.  R.  Congregational  Review 
C.R.       Contemporary  Review 

C.  ConUiilf 
Cos.  Cosmopolitan 
Crlt.  R.  Critical  Review 
Down.  R.Downside  Review 

D.  R.       Dublin  Re\iew 
Boon  J.  Bconomic  Journal. 


A.R. 
AnU 

A. 

Artj. 
As. 
A.Q. 
Ata. 
A.M. 
Au. 
Bank. 
Bel.  M. 
Black. 


C.F.M. 

C.S.J. 

C.W. 
CM. 
C.J. 
Chaut. 


Eeon.  R. 
E.R. 
Ed. 
Ed.  R. 
E.H. 

E.  L 

Esq. 
Ex. 

F.  R. 
F. 

G.  M. 
G.O.F. . 
G.W. 
G.B. 
G.T. 
Harp. 

Horn.  R. 
IfiT. 

In.  H. 

I.J.E. 

Ir.  E.R. 

Ir.M. 
Jew.  Q. 
J.  Ed. 
J.  Micro. 

J.R.C.I. 

Jur.  R. 

K.O. 

K. 

Lad. 


.  Bconomic  Review 
Edinburgh  Re>iew 
Education 
Bducatlonal  Review 
English  Historical  Re- 
view 

Bnglish  Illustrated 

MiMcazine 
Bsquiline 
Expositor 

Fortnightly  Review 
Forum 

Gentleman's  Magazine 
Girl's  Own  Paper 
Good  Words 
Greater  Britain 
Great  Thoughts 
Harper's  Magazine 
Help. 

Home- Maker 
Homiletic  Re\iew 
Igdrasil 

Indian  Magazine  aod 

Review 
Intematiooal  Journal  of 

Etliics 
Irish  Ecclesiastical 

Record 
Irish  Monthly 
Jewish  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Education 
Journal  of  Microscopy 

and  Natural  Science 
Journal  of  the  Rojal 

Colonial  Institute 
Juridical  Review 
King's  Own 
Knowledge 
Ladder 


Law  M.   Law  Magazine  &  Review 

Law  Q.  Law  Quarterly  Review 

L.H.        Leisure  Hour 

Llpp.      Lippincott  s  Monthly 

L.  Q.       London  Quarterly 

LonfiT*      Longman's  Magazine 

Luc.  Lucifer 

Lud.  M.  Ludgate  Monthly 

Ly.  Lyceum 

Mac,      Macmillan's  Magazine 

M.A.H.    Maaazine  of  American 

HUtory 
M.  Art    Magazine  of  Art 
Man.  Q.  Manchester  Quarterly 
M.E.       Merry  England 
Mind  Mind 

Mis.  R.,  Missionary  Review  of 

the  World 
Hon.  Monist 
M.  Month 

M.C.       Monthly  Chronicle  of 
North  Country  Lore 
M.  P.       Monthly  Packet 
Hur.       Murray  s  Magazine 
Nat.  R.    National  Review 
N.N.        Nature  Notes 
N.H.       Newbery  House  Maga- 
zine 

N.E.M.    New  England  Magazine 
NewR.    New  Review 
N.C.       Nineteenth  Century 
N.  A.  R.    North  American  Review 
O.D.        Our  Day 
O.  Outing 
Pac.  Q.    Pacific  Quarterly 
P.E.F.    Palestine  Exploration 
Fund 

P.R.        Parents'  Review 
Photo.  Q.  Photographic  Quarterly 


Photo.  R.  Photographlo  Reporter 
Phren.  J.  Pru  endlogical  Journal. 
Phren.  M.  Phrenological  Maga- 
zine 

Pion  Pioneer 
P.L.        Poet  Lore 
P.  Portfoho 
P.R.R.     Presbyterian  and  Re- 
formed Review 
P.M.Q.     Primitive  Methodist 

Quarterly  Review 
P.R.G.S.  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Geograpliical  Society 
Psy.  R.    Proceedings     of  the 
Society  for  Psychical 
Research 
Q.J.Econ.Quarterly   Journal  of 

Economics 
Q.R.       Quarterly  Beview 
Q.  Quiver 
Scots      Scots  Magazine 
Scot  G  H.  Scottish  Geographical 
Magazine 
Scottish  Review 
Soribner  s  Magazine 
Shakeepeariana. 
Strand 
Sun 

Sunday  at  Home 
Sunday  31ajzazlne 
Sword  and  Trowel 


Scot.  R. 
ScHb. 
Shake 
Str. 
S. 

Sun.  H. 
Sun  M. 
S.T. 

syd  Q. 

T.B. 

•nn. 

U.S.M. 

WL. 

W.R. 

Y.E. 

Y.M. 


Sydney  Quarterly 
Temple  Bar 
Tinsley's  Magazine 
UnitedService  MMgarine 
World  Literature. 
Westminster  Rt^view 
Young  England 
Young  Man 


Aerial  Navlgatloii,  by  H.  S.  Maxim,  C  M.  Oct 
Afrloa: 

Tbe  Diamond  Mlnet  of  Sooth  Africa,  by  V. 

Oornisli,  K.  Oat 
The  Geography  nf  Sooth-West  Afrios,  by  Dr. 

H.  Sebl  enter,  Scot  G  H.  Sept 
The  Goldfields  «*f  Maahonal^nd,  by  F.  B 
Harman,  Lud  M.  Oct 
Agrtcolture: 
The  Farmer't  ItolatSrm  and  the  Remedy,  by 
J.  W.  B<  okwalter.  F.  Sept 
Albanl.  Madame,  StP.Sep. 
Alaeria: 

The  Bath!  of  the  CorMd,  by  C.  B.  Bdwardes. 

C  J.  Oct 
Ametloa: 

A  Pan-R-public  CoogreM,  by  B.  P.  Powell, 
N  B  H*  ttepi 
Antlpodeaat,  D.  0.  Murray  on,  C  R,  Oct 
Armada,  Spuiiah  Story  of,  by  J.  A.  Froude, 

Long.  Oct 
Armlrs: 

MUitarr  Crittotom  and  Madem  TmsUos. 
USM.Ooi 

The  Bfleel  of  tookelesa  Fiowd«r,  by  Ool. 

W.  W.  Knollyi.  U  S  H.  Oct 
The  RacmlUag  QuesUoa,  by  Oapt.  T.  S.  A. 

Herford.  U  S  H.  Oot 
The  Military  Focom  of  the  Crown,  by  G«n. 

Sir  John  Adye.  N  C.  Oct 
Yooiur  Tommy  Atklm  Str,  Sept. 
Tbe  Military  Sirenicth  of  Austria,  by  Mejor 

A.  M.  Money,  USH.  Oot 
A«eatle  Ideal,  Harriet  W.  FNtton  and  Louise 

Dodge,  on.  AM. Oot 
AftioDamY  t 
On  the  Distance  and  Strootore  of  the  Milky 

Way  in  Oygnut,  by  A.  O.  Ranyard.  K.  Oet 
The  OrlndrtiDoe  Tneoiy  of  the  Milky  Way,  by 

J.  B.  Ghove.  G  M.  Oot 
AthleUot: 

Modem  Development^  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Scholleld. 
LH.Oot. 
A*i»tralla : 

Tne  Poatal  Banking  f^itcm,  by  8.  Bester,  A. 

Sept 


The  Tendcnfly  of  Auglnlian  Legtolatkm.  G  B, 

Sept  ^ 
SocUl  Life  In  Australia,  by  F.  Adams,  F  R. 

Oct. 

The  Autipodeans.  by  D.  C.  Murray,  C  R. 

Oot 

The  Cottomt  M  Australian  Aborigines,  by  C. 
N.  Uarham.  G  M.  Octi 
Austria: 

Society.  Politics  and  Religion,  Nat  R,  Oot. 
Austria's  Milttiirf  Strength,  by  Major  A.  M. 
Murray.  U  S  H.  Oot 
Authors'  Oomplamta  and  PobUthen'  Profits, 
by  G.  H.  Putnam,  F,  Sept 

Ba^li^  Matthew.  As,  Sept 
Balnea.  Str  Bdw..  Sun  H.  Oot 
Ball.  Shr  Robert  S.,  C  S  J.  Oct 
Baltoooing : 

Aerial  NavlgatJoo.  by  H.  6.  Maxim.  C  M.  Oct 
BankruptOT  and  Bills  of  Male.  Bank,  Oct 
Baths  of  toe  Cursed  at  Hammam  Meskoutlne, 

Algeria.  C.  Bdwardes  on,  C  J.  Oot 
Berlin  R«n  "  — 


Oot. 


Renaisaanee  Museum,  by  W.  Bode,  F  R« 


B<  sant,  Mrs.  Annie,  cm  the  Seven  Prinolplea  of 

Man,  Lue,  Sept 
Birds: 

The  Bnglish  Sparrow,  by  J.  Watson,  G  M, 

Oct. 

Birds  of  London,  by  B  1Ckld.EI,Oot 
Birmingham,  a  WelFOovemed  Bepubllcby  M. 

Leclero,  Chaut.  Oot 
Boston,  the  Capital  of  the  Fens,  by  J.  B.  Loek- 

in|r,BLOot 
Bradlaugh,  Charles,  0.  B.  Plumptre  on,  W  R. 

Oct 

Bretona  at  Home,  by  0.  W.  Wood.  Arff.  Sept 
Broad-Gaoge  Bogloea.    A.  H.  Malan  on,  E  L 
Oot 

Bnddhbt  Qctpeh  W.  S.  LiHy  cn.  New  R,  Oot 
Bni^Fruite  and  Hooked  Seeds,  C  J,  Oct 
Burgees,  Bdw.,  and  hit  work,  by  W.  A.  G. 


MSvey,NBM,8ept 
Ber.  H.  Hayman  oo.  Hur,  Oct 


Cairo  in  1890,  by  Constsnoe  F.  WoolMn,  Harp* 

Oct 
Canada: 

Tne  Frencb-0<inad'an  Peasantry,  by  Protpet 
^    Bender.  N  E  H.  Sept 
Cant,  Cult  of,  TB.  0« 
Cardan.  Jerome,  W.  O.  Waters  on,  G  M.  Oot 
Carlyle.  Thomas, 

His  Polities,  by  E.  O.  Martin.  Scrib.  Oct. 

His  Message  to  His  Age,  by  W.  B,  H.  Leoky. 
C  R.  Oot 

Excursion  (Futile  Enough!)  to  Paris:  An- 

tumn.  1861,  by.  New  R.  Oct 
The  Carlyles.  and  a  Segment  of  Their  Circle. 
Bkman.  Oct 
C-nsus,  see  under  Popnlatkm 
C^ienge  of  Life,  by  Rev.  C.  B.  Brewster,  A 
Sept 


Champagn*.  C,  Oot 

China:  Rough  Ri'iing.  Q.  Oot 

Church  of  Sogland : 
The  Lambeth  "  Advice,"  Ch  Mis  I.  Oct 
not.  Goldwin  Smith  on  D«seatabllshmez±. 
N  C.Oct 

Thj  Ohiirch  CongrMs,  by  Bev.  H.  FuUec 

N  H.  Oot 

Ara  High    Churchmen   Dbloyal?  by 
Ormonde.  N  H,  Oo. 
^^^^^^•'ory,  Homiletieal  Value  of,  by  Ber. 

B  C.  Hallpck.  Horn  B.  Sept 
Olepbury  MortioMr,  Birthplace  of  Bngland's 

Earltoit  Bard,  bv  J.  W.  Southern,  N  H? Oot 
Ooboett.  Wm..  T  B.  Oct 
Oole,  Bev.  Wm.,  T  B.  Oot 
Ocderidfie,  S.  T.,  on  Mysticism,  M  P.  Oct 
Colonies : 

Tariffs  and  International  Commerce,  by  Prof. 

S.  Nicholson,  Scot  G  M.  Sept 
''•Jeniting  the  Empire,  by  Sir  Chas.  Tupper, 

N  C.  Oct. 

The  New  EmpUre,  by  G.  M.  Grant.  W  B, 
Oct 

DomesUo  and  Social  Life  of  the  Colonists,  by 
^B.  B.  Hale.  Chaut,  Oct 
Columbus's  Lost      LMUtteU,"  by  W.  A. 
Paton,Upp,  Oci 
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OoOfTPgltiODalitlB  t 

PhMnt  Teodende*  of  American  Congrega- 
ttooalttm,  by  L.  F.  Stmms,  0  D.  Sept 

Ttae  Coogregfti  lonal  Ctounoil ,  A  R.  Sept 
Gorier  t,  Joao,  C  S  J,  Osi 
Coancy  Oooadts  In  France  a  Coitary  Ago,  by 

Ladv  M.  Domvfl**.  New  R.  Oct 
Oritldinn  vrnus  BocitelaaUciam,        Bev.  8. 

Ife4ii«,  A  R.  tiept 
Onthiog'a  N^val  Exploit,  N  A  R,  Sept 

Dante  and  Beatrloe.  hyBot^  B.  Selfe.  H  P,  Ost 
Davoi^W.  L.  LMonoiuLH.  Oct 
DSckfloa,  Obaclea, 

HU  Lettanto  Wilkle  OolHiu,  Harp,  Ojt 

Diokena  and  Daadet.  C.  Oot 
.Ofckinaoii.  Bmily.Letteraof,  t^.W.  Higglnaon, 

A  M.  Oct 

OlMrtabllahment,  Piof.  QoMwln  Smith  oo. 
NCOct 

>  and  their  Affectiont,  by  Oaida.  MAR* 


Ddltlocer,  Dr.  von,  B.  P.  Bvana  on,  A  H,  Oct 

BdocatioD.  ae*  alao  under  Unlvenitlet 
Univertity  Bxten«ion.  Prof.  W.  Bouffhton  on. 
A,  Sept 

Ruj^by  ScbnoT,  bj^udge  Hugbea  and  H.  Lee- 

Pe^B.  Work  and  Wageatn  Girls'  High  Schcola. 

by  A.  W.  PolUrd,  Mur.  Oct 
Pretent  Problems  lu  Bduoition :  S^ea  nf 

Articlea  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Colt  and  others,  F, 

Sept 

Free  Bdoeatlon  in  the  United  Stttea,  W  R, 
Oct 

ElDorado:  Who  was  be  ?  by  Lieut.  H.  B.  Lemlv. 

C  M.  Oot  ^ 
Bmigration  and  Immigration  t 

Inter-Migration,  by  Babbi  S.  Sohlndler,  A, 
Sept 

Imnugntioo  Trouble  in  the  United  States. 
byW.  H.  Wllkins^NC.  Oct 
Bngland,  Impressions  of,  F  R,  Oct. 
Bnglish  Clergymen,  Anecdotes  of,  by  0.  K. 

Tbekerman,  N  A  R.  Sept 
Ethnological  Jurisprudence,  by  Justice  Post. 

Mod.  Oct 

Europe's  Common  Boads,  by  J.  Q.  Speed,  Lfpp, 
Oct 

Byolntion.  Continuity  of,  Hon,  Oot 
Fsiriea: 

Welsh  Fairies.  b7  Prof.  Rhys.  N  C.  Oot 
Finger-posts  in  >sery  Land,  by  Christabel  B. 
Coleridge,  H  P.  Oot 
Fashion'a  SUves.  by  B.  O.  Flower,  A,  Sept 
Fibrous  Planta  for  Paper-making.  C  J.  Oct 
Flng«i^poaU  in  Faery  Land,  by  O.  B.  Coleridge, 
M  P,  Oct 

Flowers,  BogUah  and  American.  A.  R.  Wallace 

on,  F.R.  Oct. 
FootoalL  O.  W.  Aloock  on.  Lud  H.  Oot 
Forest  Trees  in  Snbur^n  Gardens,  by  Dr.  C. 

W.  Chapman.  G  W.  Oc 
Foulon  and  Berthler,  True  Hfs'ory  of,  by  B.  P. 

Tbompaon.  G  H,  Oct. 
Foundling  Hospital.  Str.  ^ept 
France's  Naval  Policy,  by  G.  Shaw  Lefevre,  N  C. 

Oct 

French,  Bishop,  Sun  H.  Oot 

French  County  Cirancils  a  Century  Ago,  by 

Lady  M.Dom^lle,  New  B.  Oot 
Future  SUte.  Andent  Beliefs  in,  W.  B.  Olad- 

■toue  on,  N  C,  Oct  • 


Gennany: 
Beoent  ( 


Cootribntions  to  Boonomio  History, 
by  Pir>f .  W.  Haabaoh,  Econ  J.  Sept 
The  Sooialkt  Party,  by  J.  Kae.  Econ  J.  Sept 
Germs  and  Dlseasea,  by  A.  A.  I/«nch.  N  H.  Oot 
Giraffe  «t  Home,  by  H.  A.  Bryden,  C  J.  Oot 
Gladstone.  W.  B..  on  Anotont  BeUefs  in  a 

Foture  State,  N  C,  Oct 
G<imbo,  Wisdom  of.  Edw.  Wakefield  on,  N  C, 
Ont 

Gofioou't.  Bdmond  and  Jules  de.  Miss  M.  A. 

Belloo  ori,  Hur,  Oot 
Gothic  A<vbit«otnre.  B.  Ferree  on.  W  R.  Oot 

Havtt  and  the  United  SUtes,  by  F.  Douglass. 

N  A  R.  S*»pt 
Ht^tMies,  Newer,  Bev.  G.  C.  Lorimer  on,  A  R, 

S*pti 

History  an'  Badlcallsm.  W  R.  Oct 
Holy  Islan-t.  C.  Blatb#.r«*ck  on.  G  W,  Oot 
Huggina,  Dr.  Wm.,  Phren  M.  Oog 
Hydrogen,  Peroxid«of,  As.  Sep*. 


India: 

.  Land  Revenue  In  Madnw,  b/  H.  St.  A.  G^od- 

neh.  Eeon  J,  Sept 
Stray  Tn«fa«hU  of  an  Indfaui  GHrl,  N  C,  Oct 
Inventloni,  Qiulous,  Sir.  Sept 

Japan :  Bxtrlniic  SIffniflcanoe  of  Constitutional 
G  iwmment.  by  Knma  Olahl,  A.  Sept 
A  Summer's  Holiday  in  Jaiam,  Mae,  Oot 
Jews: 

Qoldwin  Smith  and  the  Jews,  by  I.  B.  Ben- 

davld,  NAB.  Sept 
Jews  in  Loodon,  by  Mie.  Brewer,  Sim  H, 

Oct 
Joomaiism : 
The  Press  and  Pnbllo  Men,  by  Gen.  R.  V. 

Boynum.  C  M.  Oct 
Pmvinoi*l  Dallies :  Their  Present  Position, 

Bkman,  Oot 

Kendal,  Mr.  and  Mra..  Portrelta  of,  StP.  Sept 
Kipliug,  Budyard,  Bdm.  Qosae  on,  C  M,  Oct. 

Labour  Questions  > 
The  L«bour  Commission,  J.  Bae  on.  Eeon  J, 
Seut 

Tbn  Bight  Hours  D&y  in  Aufttcalia,  J.  Bie  oo. 

Boon  J,  Sept 
The  Balance  Sheet  of  Short  Hours,  by  J.  Bae, 

C  B.Oct 

The  Ordeal  of  Trade  Unionism,  W  R.  Oct 
A  New  Departure  in  Profit-sha'^iufl;.  C  J.  Oct 
Socialism  and  Labour,  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Spalding, 
C  W,  Sept 

The  Bnoyolioal  and  American  Iron-Workers 
and  Coal  Miners,  by  Bev.  M.  M.  Sheedy, 
C  W.Sept 

Pope  Leo  xIII.  on  lAbonr,  T.  B.  Preaton  on, 
A.  Sept 

Tue  Beoent  Growth  of  the  Industrial  Capitali- 
sation, by  J.  S.  Tait.  F,  Sep'« 
Accidents  and  Accident  Inaaranoe,  by  J.  B. 
Pttch-r,  F,  Sept 
Lace:  BugUsh  liaoes,  by  Mrs.  Ernest  Hart, 

G  0  P.  Oct 
Law.  John,  A  Tear  of  My  Life.  New  R.  Oct 
Leo  XIII.  on  Labour,  se«  und«r  Labjur 
Libraries : 

Commerce  and  the  C<^mpnlaory  Provision  of 
Public  Libraries,  G  B,  Sep, 
Life.  Challenge  of,  by  Hev.  O.  B.  Brewster,  A  R. 

Sept 

Lincoln's  Personal  Appearance,  by  J.  G.  Nioolay, 

CM,  Oct 
Locust  Plague,  C.  Oct 

Logical  Theory,  Present  Position  of.  Prof.  J. 
Dewey,  Mon,  Oot 

London: 

Plantagenet  London,  by  W.  B^sant,  Happ, 

0<^ 

Lowell.  James  BnsseU,  A  R.  Sopt,  L  H  Oot 
F.  H.  Underwood  on,  C  R,  Oct 

Maodonald.  Sir  John. 

M.  J.  Gnf&n  on,  A  H.  Oct 
Masic  Lantern :  Report  of  Progresi  and  Series 

of  Artielea  on.  Help.  Oot 
Magnetism,  Substant  al  Nature  of,  Luc.  S-pt 
Magyar  Literature  of  the  last  Ffty  Years,  by 

Prof.  Vamb^ry,  New  R.  Oct 
M%hatma  Period,  by  W.  E.  Hodgson,  Nat  R. 

Oct 
Marriage: 

Artificial  Sele<*tlon  and  the  Marriage  Problem, 
by  Hiram  M.  Stanley,  Mon.  Oot 
Martyn,  Henrj,  Dr.  Butler  uu.  Sun  H,  Oct 
Memory  as  a  Test  of  Age.  As,  Sept 
Ministi^ :  Bxperimenu  Worth  Trying,  by  Rev. 

C.  M.  Sheldon,  A  R.  S;)pt 
Mia»ions: 

The  Coming  of  Age  of  Missions.  Mis  R.  Oct 

The  Fal  h  Element,  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon, 
Mis  R.  Oct 

lodia,  Hev.  C.  C.  Storbuck  on,  A  R,  Sept 
Mohammed  and   Muhammedanlam,  by  Bev. 

H.  Price,  Mis  R.  Oct 
Moitke,  Count  vun.  Lord  Wolseley  on,  U  S  M, 

Oct 

More,  Sir  Thom«s,  Private  Life  of,  by  Miss 

Agnts  Lambert,  N  C.  Oct 
Mosaics,  Ancieat,  Mrs.  Lecky  on,  G  W.  Oot 

National  Pension  Fund.  E.  Cooper  on,  F  R.  Oot 
Nature  and  Man,  Rivnl  Mechanics,  by  Dr.  B.  W. 

Richardson,  Long,  Oct 
N4vies  : 

N^vnl  Prire  In  War,  by  Capt.  C.  Johnston^, 
U  S  M.  Oct 


The  VavA^  Poll^  ef  FniioB»  bj  G. 
Lefevre,  N  C.  Get 

Tarryimr'ln  Nicaragua,  by  B.  8.  Baldwin, 

jun..  C  M,  Oct 
Nonoonformists  and  Theological  Degrees,  by 
H.  W.  HorwiU,  C  R.  Oot 

Oaium : 

The  Anti-Oplnm  Besolutloo,  0.  Handln  eiu 
CD.  Sept. 
Oweu,  Prof.,  Portraits  of.  StP.  Sept 
Oyster,  Biogmphy  of,  Sorib,  Out 

Parish  CoundU,  by  P.  H.  DItohlleld.  Nat  R, 

Oct 

Paiti.  Madame:  An  Opera  Tour  with,  bj  L. 

Mapleson,  Lud  M.  Oct 
Peace  or  War  f  by  G.  O.  Morgan,  C  R,  Oct 
Pentaraochal  Discussion,  by  Prof.  B.  0.  Biatell, 

Horn  R.  Sept 
Ptfoplo's  Palace,  Bev.  A.  B.  Bockluid  oo,  Sun  M, 

Oct 

Persia,  Arabia,  Turkev.  Mohammedanism  and 

tbe  Gnwk  Church,  Mis  B.  Oct 
Persia :  VllUge  Life,  bv  J.  T.  Bent,  New  R  Oot 
Phthisis.  Dr.G.  W.  Hambletonon,  F  R,  Oct 
Pbysic,  Old  and  New,  As,  Sept 
Potftry  of  CommoQ-aense,  by  J.  A.  Noble,  MaOr 

Oct 
Population : 

Census  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1891,  Seot 
GM.  Sept 

Some  Lessons  of  the  Census,  by  G.  B.  Long- 
staff,  New  R.  Oot 
Postal  Banking  System  of  Austndta,  S.  Baztit 

on,  A.  Sept 
Pragmatic  Sanction.  M  P,  Oot 
Pres«,  see  under  Journalism 
Proflt-sbariog,  see  under  Labour. 
Psychical  Besearch  : 

Harvett  and  Labourers  In  the  PsyoLloal  Fiddr 
by  F.  W.  H.  Meyer*,  A,  9«Pt 

Baoe  Problems  of  America : 
Besieged  by  the  Utes :  th<»  Mesaacre  of  1879, 
by  Cof.  B.  V.  Sumner,  C  M,  Oct 
Bailways : 

Broad-gauge  Englnos,  by  A.  H.  Malan,  E  I, 

Oot 

Tbe  Begulatf on  of  Bailway  Bates,  by  J.  Mao- 

doonell,  Econ  J.  ^epc 

Tbe  Future  of  i  he  Electric  Bailway,  by  F.  T. 
Sprague,  F.  Sei>t 

American  and  British  Bailway  Stocks,  by 
G.  R.  Baker,  C  R.  Oot 
Renan,  Ernest,  W.  H.  Glea^ell  on.  W  R.  OH 
Boardo,  Rtthabilitation  of.   by  Prof.  W.  J. 

Ashl-y.  Econ  J.  Sept 
Rome,  The  Corso  of.  by  W.  W.  Story.  Scrib,  Oct 
Boaby  School.  Judge  Hugaes,  aud  H.  Lee 

Warner  on,  E  I,  Oct 
Rural  L<fe.  Neglected  Possibilities  of,  by  G. 

Eyre  Todd,  Hup.  Oot 
Ruskin  Reading  Guild.  W  L,  Sept 
Buseia: 

The  Demoralisation  of  Russia,  by  E.  B.  Lanin, 
FR,  Oct 

My  Last  Days  in  Siberia,  by  G.  Kennan,  C  M, 

Oct 

St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  Architecture  ofr 
by  M.  ScQuyler,  Harp,  Oct 

Salt  Lake  City.  W.  C.  Preaton  on.  Sun  H,  Oct 
Solvation  Army : 

General  Bnotb's  Great  Plan,  by  Jos.  Cook,. 
0  D,  Sept 
Sch«<ffer,  Arv,  A.  Laby  on,  L  H,  Oo*; 
Schiirer,  Dr..  on  the  F«/nnh  Goapel,  by  Prof- 

Sanday,  C  R,  Oct 
So  enca : 

Natural  Agendas  for  Scientific  Research,  bF 

Blajor  J.  W.  Powell.  Chaut,  Oct 
Scllly  Isles.  C  F  M,  Oct 
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speaking  of  the  review  of  reviews,  at 

Birmingham,  on  April  25th,  1890,  said  :— 

"  Even  the  reading  of  periodical  literature 
has  become  too  heavy  a  task  for  us,  and 
Mr.  Stead  has  invented  his  review  of 
HEViEWS,  in  whiQh,  in  a  few  pages,  you 
may  get  all  that  every  one  has  been 
saying  or  writing  about  everything  for 
the  last  month  past." 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  fifORLD. 


WE  arrange  our  scenes  and  plan  our  campaigns, 
and  talk  and  write,  as  if  we  could  count 
upon  To-morrow.  But  in  the  night  the  scene- 
shifter  whom  men  call  Death  intervenes,  and  when 
we  rise  in  the  morning  everything  is  changed.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  scene-shifting  ]a:st  month. 
That  silent  Invisible  behind  the  curtain  has  trans- 
formed everjrthing.  He  has  made  a  Scotchman  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  has  almost  at  ^e 
moment  removed 


same 

from  the  stage  the  fore- 
most Irishman  of  our  gene- 
ration. The  death  of  Mr. 
Pamell  has  been  one  of  the 
most  startling  incidents  in 
the  Irish  drama — a  drama 
which  is  never  wanting  in 
episodes  that  wring  the 
hearts  of  nations.  We  in 
the  larger  island  are  slug- 
gish and  cold  compared 
with  our  Celtic  brethren. 
But  even  Englishmen  and 
Scotchmen  felt  a  thrill  of 
awe  and  of  sorrow  when 
they  heard  of  Pameirs 
death.  If  only  he  had 
died  twelve  months  earlier, 
how  different  everything 
would  have  been  !  But  it 
was  otherwise  decreed. 

Mr.  Pamell 
The  Death        ,        ^  ^ 
of       died  on  Octo- 

ber  6th  at 
Brighton,  of  acute  rheu- 
matism and  congestion, 
resulting  from  a  cold 
caught  while  prosecuting  hia  political  campaign  in 
Ireland.  He  spoke  at  Creggs  on  Sunday,  September 
27th,  and  came  home,  chilled,  to  what  speedily 
proved  to  be  his  deathbed.  The  suddenness  with  which 
he  was  cut  off  at  first  suggested  suicide,  and  afterwards 
murder,  but  it  was  soon  recognised  that  neither  surmise 
had  any  foundation  in  fact.  He  died  from  natural  causes, 
as  much  as  Mr .  W .  H .  Smith,  or  Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy , 
or  the  King  of  Wilrtemberg,  or  any  of  the  crowd  of 
notables  who  last  month  were  summoned  hence.  But 


MBS.  OSHBA 


November  2,  1891. 
to  the  impassioned  clansmen  who  learned  with  the 
frenzy  of  despair  that  their  chieftain  had  fallen,  there 
seemed  something  unnatural  about  his  taking  off.  It 
is  not  enough  to  say  that  he  has  fallen  in  fair  fight 
with  his  face  to  the  foe.  In  the  stress  and  fury  of 
their  passion  they  must  persuade  themselves  that  he 
has  been  killed.  As  the  great  multitude  of  sorrowing 
men  and  women  tramped  sullenly  through  the  mud 
and  rain  to  the  cemetery  where  they  were  to  lay  him 

to  rest,  men  distributed 
everywhere  bills  headed, 
"  Murdered,  to  Satisfy 
Englishmen." 

Wail,  wail  ye  for  the  mighty 
one; 

Wail,  wail  ye  for  the  dead, 
Quench  the  heart  and  hold 

the  breath, 
With  ashes  strew  the  head. 
How  tenderly  we  loved  him, 
how  deeply  we  deplore  ! 
Holy  Saviour  I  but  to  think 
we  shall  never  see  him 
more. 

And  wild  and  reckless 
though  the  assertion  may 
seem  to  us,  if  has  been 
hugged  to  the  heart  as  if 
it  were  Gospel  truth  by 
the  imaginative  race  to 
w  hom  he  was  in  so  many 
respects  so  strange  a  con- 
trast. 

There  are  pro- 
The  Emotion  ,  , ,       x  i.  ii? 
in        bably  not  hali- 
Dublin. 


a-dozen  Eng- 
lislimen  who  realise  the 
storm  of  passion  and  of 
anguish  that  swept  over 
Dublin  when  the  death  of  Mr.  Pamell  was  an- 
nounced. Strong  men  wept  like  children,  women 
hiissed  out  curses  in  the  streets,  and  for  days  and 
nights  a  brooding  horror  of  bereavement  haunted  a 
thousand  homes.  The  Irish  "keen"  over  the  dead:  we 
have  nothing  like  it  in  our  undemonstrative  land. 
And  when  Pamell  fell,  a  whole  nation  joined  in  the 
death-dirge  with  an  intensity  to  which  we  as  a  nation 
are  strangers.  The  blow  was  so  terribly  sudden,  the 
disaster  so  final  and  irremediable.    In  the  presence 
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of  death  detraotion  was  mute.  Men  but  remembered 
the  services  of  their  Qhief ,  while  even  his  lawless  love 


THB  LAST  POBTBAIT  TAKEN  BBFOBB  MR.  PABNBLL'S  DEATH. 
(From  a  yhoto^raph  by  Brady^  Wathin^Um^  D.C.) 

added  a  poignancy  to  the  pang  with  which  they 
remembered  the  home  left  doubly  desolate,  and  the 
heart  that  had  lost    its  king  and  its  lord." 

How  are  the  mighty  fallen  in  the  midst 
^iM^and?^  of  the  battle,  and  the  weapons  of  war 
perished!"  Parnell  was  not  unlike  Saul, 
king  of  Israel,  alike  in  the  greatness  of  his  achieve- 
ments and  in  the  tragedy  of  his  fall.  He  towered  head 
and  shoulders  above  his  colleagues.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  there  were  few  indeed  who  could  ven- 
ture to  compare  with  him  in  the  great  qualities 
which  enable  a  man  to  control  men.  He 
had  the  instinct  of  a  statesman,  the  brain  of 
an  engineer,  and  the  calm,  cold,  but  unerring 
judgment  of  a  bom  leader  of  men.  His  courage 
never  quailed,  his  self-possession  never  deserted  him, 
his  magnificent  audacity  never  shone  out  more 
brilliantly  than  when,  with  but  a  handful  of  the 
rabble  of  his  followers,  he  maintained  a  hopeless  fight 
for  his  own  hand.  This  is  not  the  moment  to  speak 
of  his  faults  and  failings,  or  even  to  state  how  fully 
it  became  impossible  for  him  to  continue  as  leader  of 
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the  Irish  race.  'That  chapter  is  closed,  and  over  the 
grave  in  Glasnevin  we,  at  least,  have  no  desire  to  recall 
anything  but  his  services  to  the  cause  of  Ireland. 
"  For  know  ye  not  that  there  is  a  prince  and  a  great 
man  fallen  this  day  in  Israel  ?  " 

Pamellltes  impossible  that  the  great  emotion 

which  swept  over  the  Irish  heart  on  the 
news  of  his  death  would  pass  without  for 
the  moment  intensifying  the  unhappy  feud  which  has 
rent  the  Irish  party  in  twain.  It  was  only  natural 
that  his  followers  should  feel  as  if  loyalty  to  their 
chief  compelled  them  to  swear  over  his  grave  eternal 
enmity  to  those  whose  opposition  had  shortened 
his  life.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  in  the 
least  that  the  inmiediate  result  of  lus  death 
was  to  inflame  beyond  all  bounds  of  reason 
the  rancorous 'hostility  with  which  the  Pamellites 
regarded  the  majority  of  the  Home  Kule  party. 
United  Ireland  expressed  this  feeling  with  cha- 
racteristic vigour  in  an  article  entitled  "No,"  which 
was  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  cartoon  : — 

No,  we  cannot  make  friends  with  you.  We  cannot 
ioin  hands  over  his  grave  with  the  people  who  killed 
him.  We  cannot,  even  if  for  Ireland  it  were  good,  smile 
to-day  in  the  faces  of  the  men  who  turned  their  backs 
upon  him  when  he  stood  at  bay,  a  hundred  thousand 
Saxons  howling  for  his  life.  "  NO  I  "  That  is  our  reply, 
then.  We  cannot,  must  not,  will  not ;  no,  by  Heaven, 
vyill  not !  No,  not  if  England  bent  her  knee  to  us, 
struck  her  flag  to  us,  licked  the  dust  in  presence  of  our 
assembled  people.  Reconciliation !  Perhaps  we  shall 
have  that  when  they  who  have  plunged  our  land  into 
mourning,  who  have  brought  infamy  upon  the  Irish 
name,  who  have  faltered  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and  paltered 
with  the  nation's  honour,  shaU  have  repented  them  and 
atoned— if  atonement  they  can  make — for  Uie  hideous 
crime  that  reddens  their  hands. 
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All  this,  of  course,  is  but  the  last  note  of  the 
wail  over  the  bier  of  the  fallen  chief.  It  is  very 
natural,  very  magnificent,  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  not 
politics,  it  is  not  business.  And  as  there  is  no  keener 
or  shrewder  politician  in  all  the  world  than  the  Irish- 
man, we  need  not  expect  to  see  that  note  kept  up. 
Pamellism  died  with  Mr.  Pamell,  and  the  phantasm 
that  wails  above  his  grave  is  as  unsubstantial  as  the 
wTaith  of  the  departed. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  attempt  to 
^t*Coi§?^  prolong  a  schism  which  will  inevitably 

close  of  itself  with  the  lapse  of  time,  has 
been  a  fierce  fight  between  Mr.  Redmond  and 
Mr.  Flavin  for  the  seat  vacated  by  Mr.  Pameirs 
death  at  Cork.  The  spectacle  of  rival  Home  Rule 
mobs  breaking  each  other's  heads,  while  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary  keep  the  ring,  is  not  edifying.  The 
sacrifice,  however,  must  be  paid  to  the  manes  of  the 
"  murdered  chief."  Of  course  no  one  knows  better 
than  Mr.  Redmond  and  Mr.  Harrington  that  a  pro- 
longation of  the  feud  means  "Good-bye  to  Home 
Rule."  The  Irish  landlords  sorrowed  more  sincerely 
over  the  death  of  Mr.  Pamell  than  even  the  Par- 
nellites  themselves.  For  they  recognised  in  him  the 
great  barrier  to  the  reunion  of  the  Irish  Nation- 
alists. With  his*  death  their  last  hope  perished.  It 
will  hardly  be  revived  by  the  contest  in  Cork.  They 
know  their  countrymen  too  well  to  be  deceived  by  the 
passion  of  the  moment.  The  Irish  are  as  emotional  as 
women,  but  they  are  as  shrewd  as  Mr.  Schnadhorst. 
After  they  have  relieved  their  feelings  they  will  soon 
fall  into  line.  The  dissidents  have  no  longer  any- 
thing to  fight  for,  and  their  devotion  to  a  lost  and 
leaderless  cause  will  not  survive  many  by-elections. 

In  this,  country  we  have  lost,  not  a  leader, 
u5?dSSr       a  figure-head.     Mr.  W.  H.  Smith 

was  an  honest,  sensible,  respectable  man 
of  business.  He  had  not  a  spark  of  genius,  but 
he  did  his  duty  according  to  his  lights,  and  he 
died  in  harness  amid  the  universal  respect  of 
friends  and  foes.  The  political  significance  of 
his  demise  consists  solely  in  the  fact  that  it  has 
opened  the  way  for  Mr.  Balfour's  accession  to  the 
leadei-ship  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Goschen 
eagerly  waived  the  claims  which  Mr.  Balfour  alone 
was  anxious  to  recognise.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
was  equally  ready  to  bow  to  the  universal  desire  of 
his  party,  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour,  who,  when  the  Ministry  was  formed,  was 
denied  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  has  been  installed,  when 
only  43,  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Sir  E. 
Clarke  declares  that  the  appointment  is  worth  twenty- 
five  seats  to  the  party.    That  may  be  an  exaggeration, 


but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  appointment  ha& 
inspirited  the  Ministerialists.  The  only  feeling  on 
the  other  side  is  one  of  regret  that  they  have  no  one  in 
reserve  to  succeed  Mr.  Gladstone  who  is  fit  to  hold 
a  candle  to  Mr.  Balfour. 

Mr  Glad-  "^^^  Liberals  held  a  great  caucus  at 
stone  at  Newcastle  (Dr.  Spence  Watson's  town), 
where  Mr.  Gladstone  delivered  speeches 
which  left  matters  very  muca  where  they  were.  The 
chief  landmai-k  of  the  Newcastle  Conference  was  the 
formal  adoption  of  the  principle  of  the  payment  of 
members  as  a  plank  in  the  Liberal  platform.  The 
genesis  of  this  new  departure  is  very  simple.  Long  ago^ 
when  Mr.  Morley  was  at  the  Pall  Molly  he  mentioned 
the  subject  to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  gentleman 
incontinently  proclaimed  it  aloud  on  the  housetops 
as  a  necessary  article  of  the  Radical  creed,  to  the  no 
little  consternation  of  his  political  mentor  and  his 
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Ministerial  colleagues.  After  that,  for  some  time^ 
nothing  was  heard  of  the  new  plank,  which  never 
found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Liberal  leaders 
until  the  near  approach  of  the  General  Election 
and  the  demands  of  the  Labour  party  com- 
pelled them  to  face  the  subject.  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie,  who  never  loses  a  chance  of  help- 
ing along  the  Americanisation  of  our  institutions, 
pressed  for  its  adoption,  and  Mr.  Schnadhorst,  con- 
fronted by  the  difficulty  of  finding  candidates,  con- 
sented. So  it  came  to  pass  that  at  Newcastle  the 
principle  was  duly  inscribed  in  the  Liberal  programme. 
The  principle,  of  course,  is  indisputably  sound.  Until 
members  are  paid,  the  range  of  choice  of  members  is 
of  necessity  confined  to  the  small  minority  who  can 
command  an  income  of  £500  a  year.  When  members 
are  paid,  any  capable  citizen  becomes  eligible  for  a 
seat  in  the  Legislature. 
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The  Newcastle  programme,  upon  which 
Newcastle  we  may  expect  the  General  Election  to  be 
Programme.  f^^^Yit,  consists  of  the  foUowing  articles  : 

One  Man,  One  Vote  ; 

Home  Rule  for  Ireland  ; 

A  thorough  Reform  of  the  Land  Laws  ; 

The  Direct  Popular  Veto  on  the  Liquor  traffic  ; 

The  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  in  Scotland ; 

The  Equalisation  of  the  Death  Duties  upon  real  and 
personal  property  ; 

The  just  Division  of  Rates  between  owner  and  occupier ; 

The  Taxation  of  Mining  Royalties  ; 

A  "Free  Breakfast  Table"  ; 

The  extension  of  the  Factory  Acts  ;  and 

The    mending  or  ending  "  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  order  of  these  reforms  is  left  open,  but  it  is 
understood  that  Home  Rule  is  to  have  precedence  of 
ever3rthing  but  "  One  man,  one  vote." 

It  is  the  boast  of  the   Liberal  Party 

Mp 

Gladstone's  that  they  go  for  measures  and  not  men  ; 

Successor.  ^^^^  ^^^Qy  would  have  a  better  chance 
of  canying  their  measui-es  if  they  had  better  men 
to  back  them.  The  question  that  is  perturbing 
the  Liberal  ranks  is  not  whether  this,  that,  or  the 
other  measure  shall  be  placed  £rst  on  the  card, 
but  whether  Mr.  Gladstone  will  be  able  to  undertake 
the  Premiership ;  and  if  not,  whether  Lord  Rose- 
bery.  Lord  Spencer,  or  Sir  William  Harcoui-t  shall 
form  the  next  Cabinet.  Whoever  is  ultimately  sent 
for  by  her  Majesty  will  have  no  easy  task ;  nor  is 
the  next  General  Election  likely  to  be  final.  On  both 
sides  it  is  pretty  generally  admitted  that  the  Liberals 
will  be  returned  with  a  tolerably  large  majority, 
counting  the  Irish  Nationalists  as  supporters  of 
a  Home  Rule  administration.  Mr.  Gladstone  will 
then,  it  is  assumed,  send  up  his  One  Man  One 
Vote  Bill  to  the  Lords,  who  will  incontinently 
reject  it,  on  the  ground  that  no  new  Reform  Bill 
can  be  entertained  that  does  not  deal  (1)  with  female 
suffrage  ;  (2)  with  the  over-representation  of  Ireland. 
Then  the  Liberals  will  bring  in  the  Home  Rule  Bill, 
which,  after  many  fierce  fights  in  the  Commons,  will 
be  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  by  whom  it  will  be  rejected. 
The  Liberals,  it  is  assumed,  will  then  go  to  the 
country  with  a  cry  against  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
the  great  question  is,  What  will  be  tlie  result  of  the 
General  Election  of  1896  ? 

The  by-elections  of  October  leave  us  in 
ElMtlons.       ^ouht  as  to  the  result  of  the  General 

Election  of  1892.  There  have  been  three 
contested  elections — two  in  England,  one  in  Scotland. 
All  three  show  the  same  result.  Three  Conserva- 
tives have  been  replaced  by  three  Conservatives,  but  the 
polls  show  that  the  balance  of  power  in  constituencies 


approximates  much  more  closely  to  the  figures  of  1885 
than  to  those  of  1886.  Neither  in  Buteshire  nor  in 
the  Strand  did  the  Liberals  quite  regain  the  position 
they  held  in  1885,  but  in  North  East  Manchester 
they  pulled  down  the  adverse  majority  from  1448  to 


MB.  J.  W.  LOWTHER, 
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10  .  Sir  James  Fergusson, the  new  Postmaster- 
General,  polled  4058  votes  as  against  4341  given  him 
in  1885,  while  the  Liberal  poll  had  risen  from  2893  to 
3908.  We  may  therefore  continue  to  calculate  that 
at  the  coming  General  Election  the  balance  of  parties 
in  the  House  will  not  fall  far  short  of  the  figures  of 
1885,  when  the  Liberal  majority,  plus  the  Home 
Rulers,  was  160. 

Of  course  the  unforeseen  may  happen. 
JRe^Parties  Mr.  Gladstone  may  not  be  able  to  lend 

the  Liberals  the  magic  of  his  name. 
The  baleful  shadow  of  Sir  W.  Harcourt  may 
blight  the  hopes  of  the  Home  Rulers,  or  a 
situ&tion  may  arise  on  the  Continent  which  would 
rentier  it  impossible  for  any  patriot  to  give  a  vote 
which  would  weaken  Lord  Salisbury.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  difficulties  may  arise.  We  have  indeed 
been  somewhat  disagreeably  reminded  of  them  in 
October.  The  Liberal  leaders  have  deemed  it  consistent 
with  their  duty  to  intimate  pretty  plainly  that  if  they 
could  they  would  scuttle  out  of  Egypt  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  after  they  established  themselves  in 
Downing  Street.  The  French,  of  course,  have  taken 
due  note  of  these  speeches.  It  is  not  probable  that 
the  Liberals  will  evacuate  Egypt.  But  their  speeches 
will  raise  the  Egyptian  question  the  moment  they 
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■enter  ©ffice,  and  the  ingenuity  by  which  recent 
utterances  will  be  explained  away  will  not  tend  to 
facilitate  the  despatch  of  John  Bull's  business  abroad. 
Of  course  there  is  no  question  about  our  anxiety  to 
^et  out  of  Egypt.  But  we  cannot  be  more  anxious  to 
get  out  than  we  were  not  to  go  in.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  planted  us  there,  and  it  is  a 
tolembly  safe  prediction  that  we  shall  not  come  out 
until  at  least  one  competent  and  responsible  observer 
on  the  spot  is  prepared  to  declare  that  the  immediate 
result  of  our  evacuation  would  not  be  to  re-deliver 
Egypt  to  anarchy  and  bloodshed. 

The  more  or  less  ill-advised  speeches  of 
''^^gj^u"^  Liberal  leaders  sighing  after  the  evacu- 
ation of  Egypt  have  had  their  natural 
effect  in  France.  M.  Kibot,  the  Foreign  Minister, 
being  interpellated  on  the  subject  of  his  foreign  policy, 
replied  by  a  declaration  that  the  position  of  France 
in  Egypt  was  making  progress.  The  Ministry 
defended,  and  intended  to  defend,  "  our  rights,  our 
position,  and  our  time-honoured  influence  in  Egypt." 
As  for  the  English  occupation,  he  said  : — 

We  shall  wait  with  the  calmness  and  firmness  which 
have  always  inspired  and  guided  us,  and  if  we  are  asked 
to  share  with  all  Europe  in  an  exchange  of  views  destined 
to  give  guarantees  for  the  neutralisation  of  Egypt  upon 
the  evacuation  being  effected,  we  shall  have  only  to 
persist  in  the  attitude  which  we  have  always  observed, 
and  which  is  not  a  selfish  and  exclusive  attitude.  Thus 
one  day — an  early  day,  I  hope — may  be  removed,  etc.  etc. 

As  the  neutralisation  of  Egypt  means  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  there  is  not  much 
prospect  of  evacuation  being  reached  by  that  road. 
The  Sultan  blocks  the  way.  Our  policy  is  clear. 
We  are  there,  and  there  we  shall  remain  until  we 
have  bak'td  out  of  the  Nile  mud  bricks  enough  to 
rear  an  edifice  that  will  stand  by  itself.  That  time  is 
not  yet. 

The  French  pilgrims  who  flocked  to  Rome 
theT'tLpa!^  in  such  numbers,  have  spoiled  everything 
by  a  trivial  outbreak  of  over-zeal.  M. 
Harmel  for  some  years  past  has  brought  ever- 
increasing  crowds  of  French  pilgrims  to  the 
tombs  of  the  Apostles.  This  year  this  spiritual 
Cook  was  convoying  20,000  French  workmen 
to  pay  homage  at  the  Vatican,  when  one  of  their 
number  wrote  Vive  le  Pape  in  the  visitors*  book 
at  the  tomb  of  Victor  Emmanuel  in  the  Pantheon. 
The  unlucky  inscription  excited  the  fury  of  the 
Republican  and  anti-Clerical  faction,  which  made  a 
violent  demonstration  in  the  streets.  There  was  a 
general  hubbub,  great  processions,  violent  speeches, 
and  so  much  bubbling  over  of  the  popular  caldron 
that  the  French  pilgrims  were  advised  to  remain 


indoors  and  vanish  as  speedily  as  possible.  Tlie 
French  Government,  in  order  to  allay  Italian  excite- 
ment, sent  a  circular  to  the  bishops,  inviting  them 
to  refrain  from  participating  in  these  pilgrimages. 
The  Archbishop  of  Aix  wrote  a  very  plain-spoken,  not 
to  say  intemperate  reply,  declaring  that  if  the  pil- 
grimages, which  are  now  suspended,  were  to  begin 
again,  he  would  take  what  measures  he  chose  in  the 
interest  of  his  diocese.  As  if  this  were  not  enough,  he 
told  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship  that  his  letter 
was  "  a  melancholy  and  odious  misconstruction,"  and 
that  "  hatred  and  persecution  were  always  discernible 
in  his  acts."  Thereupon  a  prosecution  of  the  Arch- 
bishop was  begun.  I  remember,  when  at  Rome 
two  years  ago,  remarking  DUat  the  Crusades  began  in 
pilgrimages,  and  that  the  French  pilgrims  might  easily 
bring  on  a  general  war.  If  the  Republic  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  Clericals — even  such  Clericals  as 
Cardinals  Lavigerie  and  Manning^the  fracas  in  the 
Pantheon  might  have  drenched  Europe  in  blood. 

The  death  of  General  Boulanger  on  the 
^'^Russla^"^  grave  of  Madame  Bonnemain,  the  Cleo- 
patra for  whom  our  bourgeois  Antony 
sacrificed  both  his  ambition  and  his  career,  has  left 
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France  with  one  pretender  the  less.  Her  military 
manoeuvres  this  autumn  have  been  on  an  unprece- 
dented scale,  and  the  French  army  is  now  regarded 


the  month  has  been  the  meeting  between  M.  de  Giers 
and  the  King  of  Italy  at  Monza.  The  Russian 
Foreign  Minister,  who  is  one  of  the  most  amiable  and 
well-meaning  of  Secretaries,  took  occasion,  when 
visiting  Italy  for  his  health,  to  have  a  little  conver- 
sation with  King  Humbert.  The  gist  of  his  conver- 
sation was  eminently  reassuring.  '^Russia,''  said  M.  de 
Giers,  "  is  f uU  of  good->vill  to  Italy."  "  What,  then, 
about  this  new  e^itente  with  France  ?"  "  Oh,"  replied 
M.  de  Giers,  "  Russia  took  France  by  the  hand  only 
with  the  object  of  securing  European  peace,  for  France 
isolated  was  uneasy  and  a  source  of  anxiety.  Freed 
from  these  anxieties,  she  now  ceases  to  be  an  element 
of  uneasiness  for  other  countries."  Let  us  hope  that 
the  Tzar  is  not  out  in  his  calculations.  It  is  a  deli- 
cate operation  to  go  far  enough  to  restore  French 
self-respect  without  going  so  far  as  to  inspire  her 
with  a  conviction  that  her  self-respect  demands  a 
declaration  of  war 

The  famine  in  Russia  would  haunt 
Rusgaand  Europe  like  a  nightmare  if  it  were  real- 
Troubles,  ised  even  to  the  extent  of  ten  per  cent* 

A  single  special  correspondent  like  Mac- 
gahan  or  Forbes  coxsld  make  the  whole  Continent 
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as  the  first  in  Europe.  The  temptation  to  use  it 
would  probably  be  overwhelming  were  their  only 
ally  less  cautious,  prudent,  and  resolute  for  peace 
than  Alexander  III.  The  Russian  loan  of 
£20,000,000  has  been  covered  seven  times  over, 
chiefly  in  France.  The  whole  of  this  will  be  needed 
in  the  famine  districts,  although  it  is  probable  one- 
half  of  it  will  go  elsewhere.  Russian  men-of-war  have 
been  entertained  at  Brest,  and  the  French  are  still 
fooling  themselves  with  the  delusion  that  Russia 
means  war.    Now  what  the  Tzar  means  is  peace. 

The  Tzar  has  returned  to  Russia  without 
his  Foreiflm  tarrying  to  say  good-day  to  the  Kaiser. 

Minister,  crossed  German  territory,  landing  at 
Dantzic  from  his  steamer,  and  finishing  his  journey 
by  rail.  The  young  Kaiser  seems  to  have  got  on 
Alexander  s  nerves.  He  will  be  fiiends  if  possible 
with  Germany,  but  he  does  not  hanker  after  that 
young  man  at  Berlin.    The  chief  diplomatic  event  of 
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shudder ;  but  hitherto  the  man  with  the  pen  has  not 
appeared.  The  Jews,  bethinking  themselves  of  the 
wisdom  of  keeping  their  grievances  before  the  world, 
have  despatched  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  the  well-known 
English  novelist,  to  Southern  Russia,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  up  local  colour  for  a  romance 
which  they  hope  will  be  the  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  " 
of  the  Russian- Jewish  controvei-sy.  Mr.  Hall  Caine 
is  a  vigorous  and  sympathetic  writer,  but  whether  the 
thrusting  of  a  masculine  Mi's.  Beecher  Stowe  into  the 
arms  of  a  million  Legrees  is  calculated  to  lead  to  good 
results  is  open  to  question.  The  recent  riot  at 
Tchemigoff,  in  which  many  have  lost  their  lives,  is 
not  encouraging. 

There  is  a  little  unrest  visible  in  the 
-clSt^S  SSi.  ^eart  of  Central  Asia,    The  champagne 

of  Cronstadt  is  making  itself  felt  on  the 
furthest  border  of  Russian  Turkestan.  Russia  is 
moving — how  no  one  knows — in  the  Pamirs,  the  lofty 
tableland  that  lies  behind  the  Himalayas,  where 
Russia,  China,  and  Afghanistan  meet.  There  are 
several  Pamirs:  one  of  them  lies  in  Afghan 
Radakshan,  another  adjoins  Cashmere.  With  these 
it  is  to  be  hoped  Russia  will  not  meddle ;  elsewhere 
she  can  do  as  she  pleases  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
Trade  is  springing  up  between  Russia  and  Afghan- 
istan, a  fact  which  will  ultimately  have  political 
•consequences.  With  China,  Russia's  relations 
seem  less  amicable,  and  it  is  possible  the  move- 
ment in  the  Pamir  country  is  directed  more 
Against  the  Manchu  Empire  than  against  the 
Afghans.  The  Chinese,  however,  have  shown 
more  disposition  to  fulfil  their  treaty  obliga- 
tions, and  it  is  hoped  the  danger  in  the  Treaty 
ports  will  pass.  If  Russia  chose  to  support 
the  fanatical  party,  she  might  make  no  end 
of  trouble  in  China,  where  it  seems  almost  as 
difficult  to  suppress  an  insurrection  as  it  is  in  Arabia, 
where  the  latest  news  announces  that  so  far  from 
the  insurgents  being  disposed  of,  the  Turkish  com- 
mander insists  upon  40,000  troops  in  order  to  restore 
the  authority  of  the  Sultan. 

Crossing  the  Atlantic  from  China  to  Chili, 
iwd^ciSli.  "^6  ^^^^  Americans  are  experienc- 
ing their  first  taste  of  a  spirited  foreign 
policy.  During  the  recent  civil  war,  for  some  unex- 
plained reason,  the  Americans,  naval  and  diplomatic 
alike,  seem  to  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  support 
Balmaceda.  Slander,  ever  keen  to  discover  unworthy 
motive,  suggests  that  a  fat  contract  granted  to  Mr. 
Patrick  Egan's  son,  led  his  father  to  be  more  than  pass- 
ing kind  to  the  Dictator  and  his  cause.  There  may  not 


even  be  a  contract  in  existence,  out  the  fact  remams 
that  the  Chilians  believe  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment played  into  the  hands  of  Balmaceda.    They  say 
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that  Mr.  Pat  Egan  was  friend  and  ally  of  the  Dictator ; 
that  the  American  warships  acted  as  his  Naval 
Intelligence  Department;  and  that  the  Americans 
allowed  Balmaceda  to  procure  any  quantity  of 
warlike  stores  for  their  ports,  while  they  hunted 
down  the  Itata^  which  was  accused  of  conveying  con- 
traband of  war  to  his  opponents.  This  being  their 
belief,  the  mob  of  Valparaiso  handled  somewhat 
roughly  some  of  the  crew  of  the  American  warship 
Baltimore,  Out  of  this  arose  a  fierce  war  of 
recrimination  that  threatened  at  one  time  to  develop 
into  a  war  of  shot  and  shell.  The  Chilians  regard 
Mr.  Blaine  as  the  Northerners  in  1863  regarded  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  for  much  the  same  reason.  But 
the  Chilians  have  what  the  Northerners  had  not 
— an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  naval  force.  If 
the  Americans  were  to  threaten  war,  the  Chilian  fleet 
could  sweep  the  American  flag  oft* the  Pacific  long  before 
the  Americans  could  procure  or  despatch  fighting-ships 
that  could  take  the  sea  against  the  Huaacar  and  the 
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Esmeralda^  and  the  Almirante  class  of  torpedo  cruisei-s. 
If  the  Americans  mean  business  on  the  large  scale,  they 
must  double  their  fleet,  and  even  then  they  will  do 
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veil  to  arrange  for  a  firm  fighting  alliance  with  John 
Bull.  Such  an  alliance  in  South  American  waters 
would  be  a  guarantee  of  peace,  and  the  pledge  of 
better  things  to  come. 

Sir  Henry  Parkes  has  fallen,  and  Mr. 
Tho  Fall  of  Dibbs  is  now  Pnme  Minister  of  New 
^Parkes7  South  Wales.    The  General  Election  left 

Sir  Henry  with  a  following  of  48  in  a 
House  of  141.  The  Labour  party,  31  strong,  occu- 
pied an  independent  position,  while  Mr.  Dibbs 
counted  upon  a  regular  following  of  56.  For  a  time 
Sir  Henry  was  able  to  carry  on,  but  in  October  he 
^\as  defeated  by  a  temporary  coalition  of  Labour 
members  and  the  Opposition.  Sir  Henry  opposed  the 
proposal  to  limit  by  law  the  coal-miners*  day  to  eight 
hours.  In  a  division  on  October  16  Sir  Henry  was 
defeated  by  49  votes  to  41.  A  week  later  Mr. 
Dibbs  and  his  colleagues  look  the  oath  of  office 
Avith  a  Protectionist  programme.  As  New  South 
Wales  has  hitherto  been  our  Free  Trade  colony, 
the  advent  of  a  Protectionist  Ministry  is  regarded 
v.ith  very  mixed  feelings.  It  is  understood  that 
the  new  Ministry  will  neither  oppose  Federation  nor 
adopt  a  Labour  programme.  Everything  points  to 
an  early  dissolution,  when  the  parties  will  have  time 
to  consider  whether  they  should  coalesce  or  recon- 
stitute themselves  on  a  new  basis. 


The  success  which  attended  Sir  W. 
AMca.     Harcourt's  veto  upon   the  Ministerial 

proposal  to  guarantee  a  railway  through 
British  East  African  territory  has  brought  us  within 
measurable  range  of  the  loss  of  Uganda.  That 
disaster  has  been  temporarily  averted  by  the  splendid 
liberality  of  the  Christian  public,  which  raised  from 
^30,000  to  ^40,000  in  a  few  days  in  order  to  enable- 
the  East  African  Company  to  carry  on  its  beneficent 
operations  in  the  British  sphere  of  influence.  Emin 
Pasha  has  startled  his  German  employers  by  suddenly 
starting  off  upon  his  own  account  and  filibustering- 
across  the  frontier  into  regions  set  apart  for  the  British 
CroAvn.  The  conduct  of  the  German  Government 
has  been  most  correct.  Emin  has  been  repudiated,. 
a,nd  at  last  the  Germans  have  come  to  understand 
Mr-Stanle/s  point  of  view  about  Emin.  Further  south,. 
Blantyre  is  flourishing.  Still  further  south,  Mr.  Pihodes. 
has  arrived  in  Mashonaland,  and  has  been  personally 
inspecting  the  land  of  Ophir.  He  will  return  over- 
land, 1,600  miles,  to  the  Cape.  Lord  Kandolph,  whose 
expedition  northward  has  hitherto  been  the  dullest- 
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of  failures,  contrived  last  month  to  write  an  in- 
teresting letter.  He  and  his  companion  had  thfe  good 
fortune  to  fall  in  with  several  lions,  and  the  incident 
•contrived  for  a  moment  to  impart  a  little  interest 
^even  to  the  Graphic  special  correspondence. 

The  more  detailed  information  that  has 
Suff^gi^  I'^^ched  this  country  concerning  the  defeat 
of  Woman's  Suffrage  in  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  shows  that  in  both  colonies  the  reverse  is  a 
xnere  fluke.  In  New  Zealand  the  adverse  majority 
was  only  two  in  the  Upper  Chamber;  in  S.Australia 
•there  was  actually  a  majority  for  the  change,  but  as 
it  was  not  a  majority  of  the  whole  Chamber  it  was 
insufficient.  It  may  be  noted  as  a  sign  of  the  times 
^that  Mr.  Balfour  stated  this  month,  as  a  reason  why 
•the  One  Man  One  Vote  Reform  Bill  cannot  pass,  is 
that  no  Reform  Bill  can  be  considered  which  does  not 
•deal  with  woman's  suffrage.  Note  also  that  at  the 
^ciaJist  Congress  held  in  Germany  last  month,  the 
programme  was  amended  so  as  to  make  it  include 
universal  womanhood  suffrage.  The  German  poli- 
tician is  not  usually  accused  of  sentiment.  There,  if 
Anjr^vhere,  citizenship  is  based  on  the  bearing  of  arms. 
Yet  even  in  Germany  the  claim  of  woman  to  the 
franchise  is  gaining  recognition. 

The  meeting  of  the  International  Con- 
ppofirress.  gress  on  Public  Morals  at  Brussels  last 

month  marks  an  extraordinary  and  unex- 
(pected  advance  in  the  cause  of  public  morality.  Mrs. 
Butler  might  well  marvel  as  she  found  herself  and  her 
•veteran  crusaders  welcomed  by  the  rulers  of  Belgium. 
Never  in  any  country  has  the  Federation  received  so 
hearty  a  welcome.  The  Prime  Minister  and  all  his 
colleagues,  the  ambassadors,  the  bishops,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  trades  unions,  combined  to  accord  the 
4ibolitionists  of  State-regulated  prostitution  a  reception 
<unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  their  heroic  struggle. 
But  the  Belgian  Ministers  seem  to  be  good  Christian 
men,  and  this  question  placed  for  once  the  Socialists 
4ind  the  Catholics  on  common  ground.  The  Congress 
was,  as  usual,  boycotted  by  our  press.  In  some  matters 
our  editors  are  as  blind  as  moles,  and  this  is  one  of 
them.  But  even  the  most  cynical  of  journalists  might 
liave  spared  a  paragraph  to  note  that  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  had  made  a  Baron  of  M.  de  Laveleye.  Since 
Haman  led  Mordecai  through  the  streets  of  Shushan, 
has  there  ever  been  a  more  piquant  illustration  of 
the  irony  of  history  ! 

The  Struggle  German   Emperor    has  launched 

Crimrnal  manifestoes,  this  time  against 

Vice.  the  infamous  wretches  who  make  a  liveli- 
hood out  of  the  unfortuxate  women  of  the  streets. 


The  German  law  against  such  ciiminals  is  already  so 
severe  that  among  the  foreign  refugees  of  London,  a 
considerable  number  are  those ,  who  have  fled  from 
German  justice  to  a  land  where  it  is  not  a  crime  to 
live  on  the  prostitution  of  a  woman.  The  French 
Government,  in  this  respect  vieing  with  the  German 
Emperor  in  the  effort  to  suppress  criminal  vice,  has 
introduced  a  Bill  into  the  Chamber  increasing  the 
penalties  against  the  keepers  and  bullies  of  houses  of 
ill-fame.  This  is  all  in  the  right  direction.  The 
law,  which  formerly  was  directed  solely  against  the 
women,  is  now  being  <  turned  against  the  men  who 
expend  their  wretched  earnings. 

Another  and  welcome  illustration  of  the 
a^BwSfw*!.  awakened  conscience  of  the  community  in 

this  respect  is  afforded  by  the  vigorous 
protest  that  has  been  made  in  Bradford  against  the 
return  to  the  Council  of  a  Councillor  of  the  name  of 
John  Sheldon,  on  account  of  his  utterances  on  this 
question.  Mr.  Sheldon  absolutely  refused  to  vote 
for  the  prosecution  of  men  frequenting  dis- 
orderly houses,  although  he  was  not  opposed  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  women.  Our  local  Association  of 
Helpers  began  a  vigorous  agitation  against  Mr. 
Sheldon,  and  from  this  small  beginning  there  came  a 
public  appeal,  endoi'sed  by  the  leaders  of  all  the 
churches,  to  the  ratepayers,  in  favour  of  the  equal  en- 
forcement of  the  law  against  criminals  of  both  sexes. 
Mr.  Sheldon,  in  his  defence,  said  that  the  Town  Council 
was  rotten  from  top  to  bottom,  and  that,  for  his  pait, 
he  did  not  deny  that  he  was  a  horse-racer  and  gambler. 
"  He  had  known  gentlemen  like  the  Prince  of  Wale?, 
Sir  George  Chetwynd,  and  several  other  blackguards, 
and  had  mixed  with  them  often."  Note  also  in  this 
connection  that  at  Festiniog  the  announcement  of 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  as  a  speaker  at  a  meeting,  was 
sufficient  to  elicit  protests  from  all  the  Christian 
ministers  in  the  place.  That  protest  will,  if  necessary, 
be  repeated  wherever  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  attempts  to 
make  use  of  any  local  gathering  as  a  stepping-stone 
to  help  him  over  the  gulf  between  him  and  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  may  be  mentioned  as  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  indifference  of  many  ministei's 
of  religion  to  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law, 
that  although  a  special  appeal  was  sent  out,  asking 
each  of  them  to  bring  the  moral  issues  of  the 
approaching  contest  home  to  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  the  ratepayers,  only  one  minister  so 
much  as  alluded  to  the  elections,  while  three  dis- 
coursed upon  Theosophy.  Before  next  Election 
Sunday  it  is  to  be  hoped  a  change  will  come  o'er  the 
spirit  of  their  dream,  for  this  thing  is  not  going  to- 
stop. 
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DIARY  FOR  OCTOBER. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

8  'pt.  16.  Vote  of  oeniure  on  Mr.  Brjce.  leader 
of  the  OpiKMition  In  the  Lower  House  of 
the  New  Z&dand  LeffisUture,  carried,  and 
followed  by  rttignatlon  of  Mr.  Bryoe. 
2t>.  Dinner  at  Ohioago  to  the  Baropean  Com- 
miwloners  to  tne  W.>rld'8  Pair. 

Mr.  Jamet  Lowther.  M.F.»  appointed  FftrlU- 
mentary  Under-Secvtary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  in  sncoession  to  Sir  James  Irer- 
Kusaon.  . 

Deoeb.  Abyssinian  chief,  defeated  and 
killed. 

30.  Accident  at  Abergwynfl  Colliery,  doe  to 
ovei^winding  of  the  pit-gear.  Seven 
killed. 

Project  for  the  establishment  of  a  Central 
Agricultural  College  for  Kent,  Surrey, 
and  Sussex,  lAuocoed  by  the  London 
County  Council.  ^ 

Dismissal  of  the  Governor  of  Wuhu. 

Story  of  RloU  in  Guatemala  onntradicted. 

Prorogation  of  the  Canadian  Parliament. 

Abortive  attempt  on  the  Austrian  Emperor's 
life  near  Relchenberg. 

Attack  by  Moorish  tribesmen  upon  Fort 
Cablerizas,  near  Melilla.  M  irocoo. 

Congress  on  Impure  Literature  at  Berne. 

International     Phot'>graphic  Bxhibition 
opened  at  Amateradam. 
Oct.  1.  Meeting  of  the  London  School  Board. 

Convention  of  Irish  Nationalist*  atChicsgo. 

Meeting  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation 
at  Ntwcastle-on-Tyne. 

Scheme  of  naval  reorganisation  under  which 
home  ports  must  keep  in  reserve  ships 
ready  for  sea  at  a  few  hours'  notice  put 
into  operation.  «    ^  ,  « 

Letters  received  in  London  from  Captain  F. 
D.  Lugird,  recording  events  in  Uganda 
down  to  March  27. 

Italian  aod  Foreign  Members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Catholic  youths  received  by  the 
Pope. 

Women's  Suffrage  Bill,  Victoria,  withdrawn. 
Second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  the  Abolition 

of  Plural  Voting  in  Victoria. 
The  Zone  Time  Introduced  on  the  Servian 

and  Bulgarian  Railways. 
Stenographic  Congress  at  Berlin  opened. 
8.  Scheme     of    Insurance     for  Seamen, 

definitely  agrt>ed  to  by  the  Bxecutive 

Council  of  the  Shipping  Fed  ration. 
Final  Session  of  the  Liberal  Federation  at 

Newcastle. 

Meeting  of  the  Women's  Liberal  Federation 
at  Newcastle. 

Close  of  the  Irith  Convention  at  Chicago. 

Verdict  of  Guilty  passed  in  the  case  of  the 
O'Brien  Libel  on  Prince  George. 

Ministerial  crl«is  at  Sofia— resignation  of  M. 
Tontch»ff,  Minister  of  Juttlce.  and  the 
dutt«'s  of  the  office  undertaken  ai  interim 
by  M.  Grfcoff,  Foreign  Minister. 

D(>monstrations  against  foreign  pilgrims  at 
Rome. 

3.  Princess  Beatrice  gave  birth  to  a  pricce  at 
Balmoral. 

M'".  O'adstone  presented  with  the  free<l^m 
of  the  city  of  Ne  rcastle-on-Tyne. 

The  Tributie,  new  cruiser,  passed  tinal  trials 
satitfaotority. 

The  Cablne's  of  Austria,  Germany,  and 
Italy  acknowledge  the  re^^elpt  of  t.he 
Turkish  Circular  Note  on  the  Dardanellei 
Question. 

Funeral  of  General  Boulanger  at  Brnssel*. 

Boulangists  declare  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  General  Boulanger  was 
the  representative 

The  Zone  System  introduce  i  on  all  the 
Turkish  railways  in  Europe. 

Hungarian  Parliament  opened. 

The  body  of  General  T^assalle  remove!  from 
St.  Clotilde  to  the  Invaliriev  Paris. 

Bod  of  thece'ebr'tlon^  at  Treves  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Holy  C  »'»t. 

Beslgnatton  of  M.  Nikulitcn,  Servian  Minla- 
ter  of  Public  Instruction. 


4.  Garibaldi  Monument  aoveiled  In  Nice. 

News  of  Captain  Riikliger'a  appointment  as 
temporary  Governor  ot  German  Beat 
Africa  confirmed.  , 

Attempt  to  blow  up  the  Bpiscopal  Palace  at 
Trieste. 

6.  Newpremlseiofthe  Bdinburgh  School  of 
Cookery  and  DomeaUo  Economy  opened 
t>y  the  Princess  Louise.  ^, 

Annual  conference  of  the  Sailors  and  Fire- 
men's Union  opened  at  Bxeter  Hall,  and 
continued  dally  to  October  lObh. 

Great  fire  in  Tooley  Streec 

Danish  Diet  opened. 

Congress  on  Public  ^Moralitv  ooened  at 
Brussels,  and  continued  to  October  8th. 

6.  Annual  meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel 

Institute  at  Westminster.  .  . 

Triennial  Music  Festival  at  Birmingham, 
commenced  and  oonUnued  daily  to  Octo- 
ber 9th.  „^  ,  , 

Meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Inebriety.  .      ,  ^  ^. 

Four  improvement  schemes  rejected  by  the 
London  County  Council. 

CouKress  of  Railway  Servants  at  Birming- 
Jaara  opened  and  continued  daily  to  Oc- 
tober 9.  ,  , 

Anti-Parnellite  Conventlr»n  at  Tluirles. 

M.  R'X!hefort's  goods  confiscated  and  kold. 

7.  The  Marquis  of  Bute  presented  with  the 

free'iom  of  the  c»ty  of  Glasgow. 
The  Hungarian  Budgtt  for  1892  Introduced 

in  the  Pestti  Parliametit. 
Hyderabad  Commis»ion  reopened. 
Proclamation  of  the  new  King  of  WUrtem- 

berg. 

9.  Prosecution  by  the  Poat  Offic  •  for  sending 

objectionable  literature  through  the  post, 
and  fines  imposed. 

Discussion  on  the  Man  iage  Laws  at  the  Ox- 
ford Diocesan  Conference. 

OflEicial  despatches  giving  particulars  of  the 
de'eat  of  the  German  force  under  Captafn 
von  Zelewski  by  the  Wahehes  publUhed 
at  Berlin. 

Funeral  of  King  Charles  of  Wiirt?mberg  a^ 

Stuttgart. 
Disturbances  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

10.  Accident  to  the  Scotch  express  at  Cr'W?. 

18  injured. 

Funerals  of  Mr.  Pametl  at  G'asnevin,  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  at  Hambledoo. 

Sir  William  White's  replv  to  the  Turkish 
Note  on  the  Dardanellea  Question  de- 
livered. 

A  French  student  expelled  frDm  Italy. 

11.  Rising  in  Monte  Vidoo. 

Austrian  Budget  for  1893  intr  :duo3d. 

12.  Prayers  In  London  synagogues  for  the 

Russian  Jews. 

Salvation  Army  at  Bxeter  HaU. 

For  gross  cruelty  to  a  little  girl  at  Malllns; 
a  man  was  let  off  with  a  tine  of  £>.  but 
after  complaints  In  the  press,  and  a  letter 
from  the  Home  Secre'-ary.  the  defendant 
was,  in  addition  to  the  fine,  bound  over 
to  keep  the  p^ace  for  six  montiis. 

Pamellite  Manlf'-sfo  adopted. 

Heavy  gales  in  all  parts  of  the  Bfl:lsh 
IftUnds  and  much  damage  done. 

Congress  of  Analysts  at  Vienna. 

Report*  that  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Roumanltt 
had  renounced  his  right  of  succession  to 
the  Roumanian  tarone  positively  contra- 
dicted. 

Bill  enacting  that  county  officials  in  Hun- 
gary be  appointed  by  nomination  instead 
of  bv  popular  election  passed. 

Sensation  pro'^uced  in  AlcKandrla  b7  t^c 
reoo  ts  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  remarks  at 
Newcutle  on  the  British  Occupation  of 
Bgyp^. 

Partuaru-9«  Roval  decree  i»8a°>d  denonai- 
nating  M  wimbique  »he  State  of  East 
Africi  and  dividing  it  in^o  tw  >  provinces 
— Mozambique  an*!  LourenQi  Marques. 

Presentation  to  Profeiaor  Virchow  from  his 
political  friends. 


13.  Recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  the 

Water  Supply  of  London  adopted  by  the 

County  Council.  _    ,  , 

Birmingham  City  Council  decides  in  favour 

of  obtaining  water  from  mid- Wales. 
More  dt-etructiye  storms. 
Second  German  Socialist  Congress  opened 

at  Brfuri. 

Meeting  between  M.  de  Gieis  and  the 
Marquis  di  Rudini  at  Milan,  and  visit  of 
the  two  statesmen  to  King  Humbert  at 
Monza. 

Celebration  of  the  seventieth  birthday  of 
Professor  Virchow  at  Berlin.    ,     ^  _ 

Decomtlon  Scandals  at  BeiUn :  Manche  and 
Meyer  sent  to  prison. 

Trial  of  Anarchists  at  Rome  commenced. 

Visit  of  Queen  Christina  to  the  persons* 
injured  in  the  Burgos  railway  disaster. 

14.  More  destructive  gales. 
Earthquake  at  San  Francisco. 

15.  Mr.  Balfour  appointed  Leader  of  the  House^ 

of  Commons.  «      .  « 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  School  Board 

Mrs.  Besant's  motion  that  no  fees  be 

charged  at  the  nurseries  under  the  Board 

carried  by  20  to  14  votes. 
Socialists  prosecuted  for  holding  meetingi 

In  the  streets  of  Chelsea, 
The  SODS  of  the  Khedive  received  in  specials 

audience  by  the  Austrian  Emperor. 
Defeat  of  the  New  Sauth  Wales  Qovemmenn 

on  the  Bight  Hours  Question  by  49  against 

41  votes. 

The  Banco  Unico  Bill  in  Argentina  became^ 
law. 

16.  New  buildings  of  the  Norwich  Asylum  and 

School  for  the  Indigent  Blind  opened  by 

the  Lord  Mayor. 
Fire  at  the  Isle  of  D  igs,  five  lives  lost. 
M')re  gales.  ^    ,  . 

Decision  of  the  greatest  savings  bank  in 

Austria,   the  "  Brstd  Oesterreichiscbe 

Sparkasse,"  to  make  provision  for  the  old 

age  of  all  its  dep  jsitors. 

17.  Announcement  of  a  peerage  for  Mrs.  Smith. 
The  ScuUa,  fast;  cruiser,  Uunched. 
Annual  Conference  of  Metropolitan  School 

Board  teachers. 
Waterlow  Park  opened  by  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
The  new  Lord  Justice-General,  Mr.  J.  P.  B. 

Robertson.  Imttlled. 
The  Brennus,  ironclad,  added  to  the  French 

Navy. 

'  iJew  imperial  Museum  of  Art  at  VienoA^ 

opened  by  the  Austrian  Emperor. 
R-tirement  of  Gen.  Mitre  from  the  candida- 
ture for  the  Preaidency  of  the  Argentine 

Republic. 

Vote  of  Censure  on  Dr.  Pellegrini  for  re- 
questing Gen.  Mitre  to  abandon  his- 
intention  of  retirement. 

18.  Renewed  Attacks  on  the  Salvation  Army  at 

Bastboume. 
Publics  ion  of  the  text  of  Gen.  Boulanger  » 

private  will. 
Close  of  the  Prague  Exhibition. 
Close  of  the  French  Bxhibiilon  at  Moscow. 

19.  Realgnatlon  of  Dr.  Llddell,  of  Christ 

Chu'ch,  anvonnced. 
New  wing  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  OoU^i^e 
a*^  C  imden  Town  opened  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

Conference  of  the  Evangelical  A'llance  »i 

Bath  opened. 
Memorial  stone  of  the  extension  to  the- 

Mo  Iftv  Convalescent  Home  laid  by  tfte- 

Lord  Mayor. 
Sdvatlon  Army  servlc*  «n  m^rairyof  Mrs. 

Booth  at  the  Crys-il  Palac*. 
R  -8  gnation  of  Dr.  Alton,  of  Union  Chapel, 

Islington. 

Honou's  conferred  on  Prof.  Helmholtz  by 
the  German  Emp»*ror. 

Re««gnatioo  of  Sir  Heu  y  P»rke^,  and  Hon. 
G.  R.  Dlbb«  to  form  n  '\-'W  C*b  n*»t. 

General  debate  on  the  French  Budget  com- 
menced. 

Railway  accident  in  Silesia :  fi  V3  killtid. 
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30.  St.  Luke's  Initltute,  Peekhun,  opened  by 

the  Duche»8  of  Teck. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  London  County  Council 
the    Chairman,     Vice-chairman,  and 
Depu'y-Cbatrman  withdrew  their  retisna- 
tion«.   Cautain  Shaw'*  penilon  agreed  to. 
Anti-Parnellite  Convention  at  Kilkeany. 
The  Navarino,  Kusiian  ironclid,  launched 

at  St  Pcitersburg. 
Qen.  Mathewf  awumed  office  aa  Prime 
Minister  to  the  Sultan  of  Zsnzibar. 
21.  Charge  of  fraud  asainsn  Rev.  Dr.  Clutter- 
buck.  Government  Inspector  of  Work- 
house Schools. 
Close  of  the  Evangelical  Coference  at  Bath. 
Photographic  Uxhoition  at  Hackney  opened 

by  Sir  Charles  Kussell. 
Renewed  Salvation  Army  disturbances  at 

Ba^tboume. 
Trafalgar  Day  celebration  at  Portsmouth. 
Attempt  to  wreck  the  Bastboume  express 
between  Putney  and  South  Croydon. 


27.  Royil  Commission  on  Labour  resumed  its 

sittings ;  evidence  taken  relating  to  the 
cjllieri' s  in  Northumberland. 

King  Charles  of  Roumania  at  Berlin.  State- 
ment bvM.  Ribot  wltn  regard  to  foreign- 
ers in  Midafnscar.  Foreignrrs  not  ex- 
cluded from  the  advantagi'S  uf  concessions 
of  forest  and  mining  rights. 

Decision  of  the  London  County  Council,  by 
9U  to  2,  to  take  »teps  for  acquiring  the 
undertaking  of  the  London  Street  Tram- 
ways Company.  By  a  majority  of  eight, 
the  Council  also  declared  tue?  had  no  in- 
tlon  of  worktng  the  tramways. 

Collision  between  Pamellites  and  anti- 
Parnellites  at  Cork. 

Collapse  of  a  building  st  Bolton :  four  killed. 

28.  'ihe  shipwrigbts  at  Sbeerness  passed  reso- 

lutions condemning  the  classification 
system. 

New  pier  at  St.  Leonards  opened  by  Lady 
Brassey. 


October  9.  Buteshir** : 

Mr.  A.  Oraham  Murray  (C)    l,a?6 

Mr.  John  M'CuUoch  (L)    990 


In  1885: 
(C) 
(L) 


1,374 

1,U90 


C  -n.  Mijority  346 
In  l8St) : 

(C)  !,364 
(L)  81^ 


Con.  Majority  284       Coo.  Msjority 
October  10.     Cambridge  University. 
Prof.  Jebb  (U),  tlected  unopposed. 
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Final  sfttinir  of  the  Socialist  Conirress  at  ^'  ?^PO*^     terrible  earthquake  in  Yokohanui, 


22. 


Brfurt. 

Seventieth   Birthday  of  Herr  Max  von 

Forckenbeck,  Burgomaster  of  Berlin. 
Vote  of  confidence  in  the  Ministry  of  the 

Argentine  Republic  passed. 
Proposal  to  ffraot  Missionary  Societies  in 
German    rroteetoratet  a  reduction  of 
taxation  adopted  by  the  Qerman  Colonial 
Council. 

Bishop  Davidson,  of  Rochester,  enthroned. 
National  Congress  of  Railway  Servants  in 

Paris  opened. 
Publication  of  Dr.  Koch's  new  remedy  for 

tuberculosis. 
The  thirty-third  birthday  of  the  German 

Empress  celebrated  at  Berlin. 
Wurtemherg  P/irliam''nt  opened. 
Lady  Maodonald  presented  wltli  a  peerage 

—Baroness  Maodonald  of  Bamsdiffe. 
Details  received  of  the  outrage  on  Mr. Smith 

on  the  Island  of  Matacong.  West  Africa. 
Proposal  to  form  a  Metropolitan*  Labour 
Representatiun  League  discussed  by  the 
London  Trades  CfUucil. 
More  gales  and  floods. 
4^  Storms  and  floods  continue. 

Sensation  in  China  earned  by  the  arrest  of 
Mr.  Mason,  an  English  official  in  the 
Imperial  Customs,  on  the  charge  of  being 
in  league  with  the  Chinese  Secret  Society 
Kolao-Hui. 
M".  Dibbs's  Ministry,  New  South  Wales, 
formed. 

Crisis  in  the  Argentine  Republic  en-^ed. 
Messrs.  O.  E.  Murphy  and  R.  H.  M*Qreevy, 

Canada,  found  guilty  of  conspiracy  to 

defraud  M.  Connolly. 
24.  Letter  from  the  Pope  to  Archbishop  Gouthe- 

Soulard  of  Aix  relating  to  the  Pantheon 

incident  at  Rome  published. 
New  wing  of  the  General  Hospital,  Bristol, 

opened  by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 
Blsnop  Legge,  nf  Lichfield,  enthroned. 
Statue  of  John  Bright  at  Rochdale  unveiled 

by  Mr.  John  Morley. 
Nooconformist  Demonstration  at  Rhyl. 
Close  of  the  Naval  Exhibiton  at  Chelsea. 
Lord  Lansdowne  entertained  at  a  State 

Banquet  by  the  Maharajah  of  Ca«bmere. 
Fatal  Floods  in  the  Northern  Mediterranean. 
Mr  Gnscheh's  reply  to  Mr.  G.  P.  Fuller  on 

his  Financial  Administration  published. 
Canon  Paget  app  Dinted  Dein  of  Christ 

Church. 

8>.  Th«)  125th  anniver8%ryof  American  Method- 
ism celebrate«1  in  New  York. 

Railway  disaster  near  Morians :  eight  killed. 

Murder  at  Berlin  resembling  those  con- 
ni^cted  with  "Jack  the  Ripper"  in 
London. 

Orea'.  fire  at  Melrlogen,  Canton  Berne. 

Town  destroy»'d. 
Mtii-e  riots  a'  Eastbourne  in  connection 

with  the  Salvation  Army  processions. 
26.  Brew-rs*  Exhibition  in  the  Agricultural 

Hall  opened. 
Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Liberation 

Society. 

Presentation  of  addresses  to  the  Bishops  of 

Rochf'ster  and  South  wark. 
DTnamite  outrage  in  Dublin. 
Collision  off  the  Bddystone  Lighthouie.  15 

'browned. 

Adjournment  nf  the  New  South  Wales 
Ministry  till  Nov.  18 


Deputation  from  the  Ward  of  F'cnringdon 
Without  to  the  Common  C  mncll,  asxing 
the  Court  not  to  sane  ion  the  letting 
of  land  on  the  Victoria  Bmbaukment 
to  the  Salvation  Army. 
New  buildings  of  Bedford  Grammar  School 
opened  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 


iFrom  a  photograph  by  Taber,  San  Francisco.) 

At  the  Senate  House,  Cambridge,  motion  on 
the  question  of  appointing  a  syndicate  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  allowing  an 
alternative  for  Greek  at  the  Previous 
Examinations  defeated  by  625  to  185. 
The  Moselle  Royal  Mail  Steamer  struck  On  a 

reef  near  C iilon,  aud  was  wrecked. 
In  a  breach  of  promise  case  (Ward  p. 
Mortimer)  at  the  London  Sheiiff  's  Court, 
£750  damages  awarded . 
M.  Prince  Damronf,  brother  of  the  King  of 
Slam,  recetvea  by  President  Camot 
News  received  of  the  massacre  of  Dr.  Beziat 
and  his  escort  by  a  band  of  brigands  on 
the  west  coast  of  Madagascar. 
Resolution  pa«sed  by  tne  New  Zealand 
House  of  Representatives  In  favour  of  a 
bi-weekly    mail    service    between  the 
colony  and  Great  Britain. 
31.  Animated  debate  in  the  French  Chamber  on 
the  policy  of  the  Ministry  in  in  respect 
to  M.  Lafargno. 
B*)st  of  Mitt^ew  Arnold  in  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber  at  Westminster  Abbey  unveiled 
by  Lord  Colerldce. 

BT-ELECTIONS. 
October  7.   Manchester,  North-East : 

Sir  Jam^s  Fergusson  (C)   4059 

Mr.  C.  P.  Sc/t6(L)    3908 

Co.it  ervative  Majority  150 
In  1885 :                       In  18Stf : 

(C)   4.341  (C)  3,«80 

(L)   2.893    [  (L)  3.353 


C^n.  Majority  1,448 


In  1886 : 

Two  Conservatives 
were  retumtd  unop- 
posed. At  two  by- 
el' ctioDs,   August  13, 

1886,  and  November  17, 

1887.  Conservatives  \(ere 
elected  unopposed. 

4952 
1946 


Con.  Majority :  327 


In  1$8.S : 

No  contest. 


October  27.  Strand 
Mr.  Fred.  Smith  (C) 
Dr.  Qutieridge  (L) 

Con.  Majority  3006 
In  1895 :  [  In  1886  : 

(C)    664.-»  (C)  6034 

(L>    2486  (L)  1508 

Con.  Majority  3159  Con.  Majority  3526 
At  two  by-elections. 
August  11.  1886,  and 
May  12. 1891,  Mr.  W.H. 
Smith  (C)  was  returned 
unopposed. 

NOTABLE  UTTERANCES. 

September  30.  Lord  Armstrong  at  Newcastle, 
on  Modem  Guns. 
B'shop  Temple,  at  Plymouth,  on  the  Drink 
Question. 

Sir  Edward  Clarke,  at  Falmouth,  on  the 
Irish  Measures  and  the  Government. 

Mr.  Picker sgiil  on  the  Recent  Brewster 
Sessions. 

October  1.   Rev.  J.  R.  DIggle  on  the  work  of 

the  London  School  Bowrd  since  1870. 
Mr.  Jolin  Morley,  at  Newcastle,  on  the 

Glsdstonlan  Party,  Home  Rule.  Welsh 

Disestablishment,  etc. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  at  Glenalmond  College,  on 

Education. 

2.  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  at  Newcastle,  on 

Rcitistratlon  Anomalies,  etc. 

The  Marquis  of  Ripon,  at  Newcastle,  on 
the  Rural  Population. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  at  Newcastle,  on  the 
Foreign  Policy  of  the  Government, 
the  Temperance  Question,  the  House  of 
Lords,  Ireland,  One  Man  One  Vole, 
Labour  Representation,  District  Councils, 
etc.  etc. 

Sir  Edward  Clarke,  at  Exeter,  on  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Electoral  Arithmetic. 

Mr.  Wm.  Morris,  at  Birmingham,  on  the 
Pre-Raphaelitei. 

3.  M'.  Gladstone,  at  Newcastle,  on  Harbours, 

Local  Self-Govemment,  Freedom  of 
Trade,  etc. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  at  Leeds,  on  the 
Liberal  Partv  and  the  General  Election. 

4.  Messrs.  John  Dillon  and  William  O'Brien. 

at  Carrick-on-Suir,  on  Mr.  Pamell. 
6.  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  at  Torquay,  on  Mr. 

Gladstone's  Newcastle  Programme. 
Mr.  W.  L.  Jackson,  at  Leeds,  on  Ireland. 
Mr.  S.  PlimsoU  on  the  Saving  of  Life  at 

Sea. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  at  the  Working  Men's 
College,  on  a  University  for  London. 

6.  Mr.  Brourick,  at  Hexham,  on  Mr.  Glad- 

stone's Newcastle  Programme. 

Messrs.  Thos.  Sexton  and  John  Dillon,  at 
Thurles,  on  Mr.  Parnell. 

Gen.  Hav.  Mr.  White,  and  others,  on  Re- 
cent Military  and  Naval  Inventions. 

M.  Felix  Voikhovsky  on  the  Despotism  cf 
the  Russian  Government. 

7.  Sir    Henry  James,  at   Bury,  on  social 

que«tinns. 

Lord  Ripon.  at  Welshpool,  on  the  Liberal 
Party  and  Welsh  DisestaMishment 

M.  BuU,  Burgomaster  of  Brussels,  at  Mar- 
sell 'e%  on  King  Leopold. 

8.  Sir  Wm   Harcourt.  at  Glasgow,  on  Mr. 

Gladstone's  Newcastle  speech,  etc 
M.  de  Frevcinet.  at  MtrselUes.  on  France, 
since  1H78.  and  M.  Julei  Roche  on  the. 
export  tiaie  of  France. 
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Sir  Wm.  Haroourt,  at  Glasgow,  on  Fcctch 
affairs,  &c. 

Mrs.  Betant,    at  St.    Jaine»'8  Hall,  on 


Sir  Bdirarcf  Clarke,  at  Cardiff,  on  the  poli- 
tical effect  of  Mr.  Famell't  death. 
1()  The  Barl  of  Derby,  at  Manchester,  on  John 
Bright. 

M.  de  Fieycinet,  at  Toulon,  on  the  French 

Army  and  Natry. 
I'j.  Cardinal  Manuiug  on  the  French  Bepablic. 
bir  Bdward  plari>e.  Ht  Ashtoo-under-Lyne. 

on  the  Foreifcn  Policy  of  the  Government. 
Mr.  Edward  8t%Tihope.  at  Sutton,  Linooln- 

shire.  on  the  Work  of  the  Government. 
r>.  Mr.  Josepli  Chamberlain,  at  High  Head, 

Cardtiianshire,  on  the  istues  of  tije  General 

Election,  on  the  present  Government,  and 

on  the  Gladstone  P/^ogramme, 
Sir  M.  HIclcs-Beach,  at  Stocltton-oc-Te^s.  on 

the  position  of  the  Conservative  Partv  in 

the  Northern  Counties  since  1^85,  and  Mr. 

Gladsi  one's  PrtM^ramme. 
Sir  George  Trevelyan,  at  Glasgow,  on  the 

LibemfParty. 
Archbishop  Benson,  at  Canterbury,  on  the 

Ute  Dr.  Edward  Parry. 
14.  Mr.  Balfour,  at  Whiuingbame.  on  Dis- 
establishment. 
Sir  M.  Hiclis-Beach  on  Shipping  Legislation 
Mr.  Edward  Stanhope,  at  Spiisby,  on  the 

English  occupation  of  Egypt,  e'.c. 
Bishop  Goodwin,  at  Carlisle,  on  Weliih  Dlt- 

establishment. 
Lord  Mostyo,  at  Liverpool,  on  a  University 

for  Wales. 

1'.  Earl  Spenoer,  at  Dumbarton,  on  Ireland. 
Mr.  Goscheo,  at  Cambridge,  on  ttie  New- 
castle Programme. 
Mr.  T.  M.  Healy,  at  CavAn,  on  the  Irish 

National  Partv. 
Mr.  J.Bryce,  at  Aberdeen,  on  Foreign  Affairs 
10.  Mr.  Brodrick,  at  Framlingham.  on  Mr.  W. 
H.  Smith. 

Baron  Henry  de  Worms,  at  Guildford,  on 

Parochial  Councils. 
Sir  Geo.  Trevelyan,  at  Perth,  on  ih%  Housd 

of  Lords. 

Mr.  W.L.  Jackson, at  Leeds, on  the  Unionist 
Paitf. 

L-  ri  Keay,  at  Edinburgh,  on  Imp: rial 
Federation. 
17.  Mr.  Edwnrd  S  anhope  on  the  Army. 

Bishop  Wcstooit,  lit  Gateshead,  on  Educa- 
tion. 

Ix>rd  KnuUford  on  Technical  Education. 
K<ng  Leopold  on   M.  Bui's  Speech  at 
Marseilles. 

19.  Mr.  Jamen  Lowther  on  Mr.  Balfour  and  the 

Labour  Question. 
Mr.  Herbtrc  Gladst  ne,  at  Leeds,  on  Mr. 

Balfour  and  Irelarid. 
Annual  Harvei*n  Oration  at  the  RoyAl 

College    of    Physicians,   delivered  by 

Dr.  W.  H.  Dickinson. 
•-•3.  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman,  at  StU-Ung.  on 

the  Foreign  Policy  of  the  Government. 
Sir  Chas.  Ru**ell,  at  Glostop,  on  the  Liberal 

Party,  the  House  of  Lor'is.etc. 
Mr.  John  Redmond,  at  Dublin,  on  the  Irish 

National  Pnrty. 
Mr.-Wm.  O'Brien,  at  K.lkenny.  on  Mr. 

Pamell. 

M.  Barthelemy  St.  Hiblre  on  France  and 
Itussla. 

Colonel  Delnes  on  Austria  and  Germany. 
21 ,  Mr.  Labouchere  on  the  Atomey-General. 
Mr.  Chambeilaln.  st  .Sunder  and,  cn  Mr. 

Gladstone  and  bis  Pn  gramme. 
Mr.  Balfour,  at  Manchester,  on  Eduction, 

and  on  Philosophy. 
Lord  Derby,  at  Manchester,  on  frult-grow- 

log. 

The  Speake'-  (Mr.  Petl),  at  Burnley,  on 

Mechanics*  Instltut- B. 
Mr.  L  Courtney,  la  Comwikll.  on  Mr.  Bil- 

four. 

i2.  Baron  Henry  de  Worms,  at  Liverpool,  on 
the  work  of  the  Government,  the  Labour 
Queition,  etc.  ,  ^ 

Mr.  Balfour,  at  Manchester,  on  National  De- 
fence, and  on  Free  P^iuea  ion. 

Mr.  L.  Courtney,  la  Cornwall,  on  Mr.  Par- 
nell.  Ireland,  etc. 

Mr.  John  Dillon,  at  Wexford,  on  the  acticn 
of  Mr.  John  Redmond.  _  , 

Sir  Bdward  Clarke,  at  Bristol,  on  Mr.  Bal- 
four. 


Lord  Kfmberley,  at  Mallow,  on  the  Attempt 
to  excite  Religicus  Animosity  in  Ireland. 
The  Bbhop  of  Coester  on  Insi  ruction  in  Hia- 
tory  and  Foreign  Languages. 

23.  Lord  Hart  iogton,  at  Lancaster,  on  Technical 

Education. 

Mr.  Balfour,  at  Bnry,  on  his  political  creed 
and  Mr.  Gladstone's  Frogramme. 

Lord  Ripon.  at  Stoke-on-Trent,  on  the  next 
General  Blection. 

Sir  Chas.  Russell,  at  Frome,  on  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  Ireland. 

I/>rd  Reay,  at  Edinburgh,  on  Bights  o!  Way 
in  Scotland. 

24.  Mr.  John  Moriey,  at  Rochdale,  on  John 

Bright. 

Mr.  Mlfour,  at  Accrington,  on  the  Conser- 
vative Party. 

25.  Mr.  John  Dilum,  at  Dundalk.  on  Mr.  John 

Redmond  and  the  Irish  Party. 
Father  Hyaciotbe,  at  Paris,  on  tlie  Pope 
/^r  and  the  Temporal  Power. 
26   Mr.  John  Moriey.      Manchester,  on  Mr 
Fftmell.Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Egypt. 
Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach,  at  Kendal,  oullnlonist 
Policy. 

Sir  Henry  Jamea,  at  Bridgwater,  on  the 
Unionists.  Ireland,  etc. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Ritchie,  at  Dundee,  on  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Arehoishop  Plunkett,  at  Dublin,  on  the 

Protestant  Populatioo  of  Ireland,  ete. 
M.  Rlbot  on  the  Foreign  Policy  of  France. 

27.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester  on  the  State  of 

South  London. 
Mr.  John  Moriey.  at  Manchester,  on  Tem- 

per«nce  Legislation. 
Mr.  John  Dilkm  and  Mr.  William  O'Brien, 

at  Cork,  on  the  Pamellites. 

28.  The  Speaker  (Mr.  Peel),  at  Warwick,  on 

Technical  Education. 
Mr.  L.  Counney.  at  LIskeard.  on  the  work 

of  the  Government,  Free  E  lucatiun,  and 

Disestablisbment. 
Sir  Richard  Webster,  at  Ryde,  on  the  work 

of  the  Liberal  Unionists  and  the  British 

Occupa'  ion  of  Egypt. 
Sir  Edward  Clarke,  at  Sutton,  on  the  New- 
castle Programme. 
30  Sir  John  Gorst.  at  Wolverhampton,  on  the 

Labour  Question. 
Lnid  George  Hami'ton,  at  Edinburgh,  on 

the  Navy. 

Y  sciunt  Cranbrook,  at  Bolton,  on  the 
Unionist  Party  and  the  work  of  the 
Government. 

Lord  Justice  Bo  wen,  at  the  London  Unit'er- 
slty.  on  Examinations. 

Statistical  Congress  at  Vienna. 

Sept.  24.  Session  opened.  Sir  Raw  son  Bawtoo, 

8 resident,  after  greeting  his  colleagues  in 
erman,  addressed  the  meeting  la  French 
on  the  work  before  the  Omigress. 
.30.  Paper  by  M.  Levatsenron  Statiitlcal  Infor- 
mation as  a  Meant  of  Edncation. 
Discussion  on  Criminal  Statistics. 
Parer  on  the  Recidivista  in  Hurtgary. 
Oct,  1.  Papers  by  Dr.  Wm.  Ogle  on  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Working  Classea  In  London. 
Mr.  R.  E.  L.  Oould  on  Labour  Statistics  in 
the  United   States.   Dr.  von  Bdhmert 
on  WHges,  and  Dr.  B.  Angel  on  an  In«er- 
natloruil  Society  f-^r  the  Study  of  Anthro- 
pometry and  on  the  Household  Expenses 
of  Workmen's  Families. 

2.  P<»pers :— Mr.  Bateman  on  the  Compara- 

bility of  Trade  Statistics  of  Varlo"B  Coun- 
tries; Prof.  Cheysson  on  the  Means  of 
In'and  Conveyance ;  M.  Klaer  on  the 
I'niticatlon  and  the  Registered  Tonnage  of 
Vf'ssels :  and  Mr.  Jurgon  on  the  Trade  and 
Labour  Unions  In  France.  Discussion  on 
M.  Bertlllon's  Scheme  for  Prof#>88ional 
ClassificaMon  in  the  taking  of  the  Census. 

3.  Congress  closed. 


FOLK-LORE  CONGRESS. 

October  1.  Inaugural  meeting  at  Burlington 
House.  Address  on  Folk-lore  by  Mr. 
Andrew  L«ne.  the  president. 

2.  Papers:  Mr.  B.  Sidnev  Hartknd  on  Folk 
Ta'es;  Mr.  W.  W.  Newell  on  the  Tran»- 
mission  of  Folk  Tales ;  Mr.  Joe.  Jacobs  on 
the  Problem  of  Diffusion;  Mr.  D. 
MacRitchie  on  the  Historical  Aspect  of 
Folk-lore ;  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt  on  the  Heroic 
Legend;  and  Mr.  J.  Krohn (In  French)  on 
Les  Chansons  Fopulaires  en  Flnlande. 


3.  Visit  of  members  to  Oxford. 

5.  Papers:  Professor  John  Rbyt  on  the  Recfn) 

History  of  Mythology  in  EoglaLd ;  M. 
Ploix  (m  French)  on  the  Myto ;  Mr.  C.  0. 
Leland  on  Modern  Tuscan  Tradition ;  and 
Miss  Owen  c  n  Voodoo  Magic 

6.  Pap«<.s:  Sir  F.  Pollock  on  irutitutirn  and 

Custom :  Dr.  M.  Wintemitz  on  a  Compara- 
tive Study  of  Indo-European  Customs^ 
with  special  reference  to  the  rruuriage 
customs;  Mr.  G.  L.  Gomme  on  the  Noo- 
Ar3ran  Origin  of  Agricultural  Institutions;, 
and  Mr.  P.  Hindes  Groome  on  the  In- 
fluence of  the  Gipeieton  the  Supersiitiocis- 
of  the  English  Folk. 

7.  FIiuU  Meeting:  Lady  W»lby  on  the  Signifi- 

cance of  Folk-lore;  aLd  Mr.  H.  Neviil  oo. 
Cingalese  Folk-lore. 

BAPTIST  UNION  AT  MAN- 
CHESTER. 

Oct.  6.  Conference  on  Foreign  Mfssloni. 
7.  Colonel  Griffin's  Addresa  on  the  Progress  of 
Christ's  Kingdom  during  the  Liat  Four 
Decades. 

CHURCH  CONGRESS  AT  RHYL. 

Oct.  6.  Congress  opened.  Sermons  by  the 
Bishops  of  Ripon  and  Manchester.  Presi- 
dential Address  on  the  Church  in  Wal^s* 
by  the  Bishop  of  8t.  Assph,  and  Speeclv 
on  the  same  subject  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Discussions  on  Church  Re- 
vival in  Wales,  and  ths  Church  in  relation' 
to  Nonconformists. 

7.  Papers  on  the  Work  of  the  Church  in  the 

Bast-end  of  London ;  Consideration  of  the 
Gain  to  the  Church  by  the  Critic*sm  of 
Scripture;  and  Dlseusslon  on  Foreign 
Missions. 

8.  Discussions  on  Church  Education  and  Its 

Improvement,  and  Church  Music;  and> 
paper  by  Sir  George  Stokes  on  the  Per- 
sonality of  God. 

9.  Final  Meeting.    Diseussions  on  Personal 

Religion  and  the  Parochial  System. 
Paper  by  Miss  Mason  on  the  Duties  of 
Women. 

METHODIST  CONFERERCE  AT 
WASHINGTON. 

8.  Discussion  on  Methodism  in  Eogland. 

Dr.  Stephenson  on  (Ecumenical  Councils  on. 
both  sides  of  the  At'antle  w  th  the  object 
of  effec'ing  the  Union  of  all  the  Met.h*  dist 
Churches  m  England  aiid  in  the  United 
States. 

9.  Discnstion  on  the  Unity  or  the  Christian 

Church. 

10.  Conference  on  the  Church  and  Modem* 
Scientific  Thought. 
Conf*renoe   on   the    Church   and  Her 
Agencies. 

Discussion  on  the  Qualifications  of  «he 
Preacher,  and  excited  Debate  on  the  Usea 
of  the  Press  from  a  Religious  Point  of 
View. 

13.  Discussions  on  Methodist  Brotherhoods  and 

Sisterhoods  and  Women's  Work. 

14.  Protest  aga'nst  the  Sunday  Opening  of  the- 

World's  Fair. 
Discussions  on  the  Federation  of  Method iat 
Churches  and  Education  in  the  Church. 

15.  Debate  on  Union  continued.    Papers  on 

Romanism. 


Address  by 


17.  International  Arbitration. 

Pre«ident  Harrison. 
19.  The  Church  and  Public  Morality. 

CONGREGATIONAL  UNION  AT 
SOUTHPORT. 

October  12.  Session  Inaugurated. 


13.  Dr.  Brown  on  the  Hist,  riof  irisllan  People, 
n.  Discussions  on  Foreign  Missions  and  the 

Work  of  Congregationalism. 
ThA  Church  and  Social  Questions  discussed. 
Paper  on  the  Free  Church*  s. 
IG.  Stssion  ended.   D<*cussion  on  the  Choreic 
and  the  Lab  ur  Movement. 

NATIONAL    PROTESTANT  CON- 
GRESS AT  BRIGHTON. 

Oct. 

13-  Dtscu'slon  on  the  Genius  of  the  Papacy. 

14.  DisouMions  on  the  Mass  vrmts  the  tondU». 

Supper.  Education  in  Protestant  Prlxa- 
ciplet.  and  the  Confessional. 

15.  Closing  mtetlngr*^  T 
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THE  NEXT  STEP  TOWARDS  TKE  CIYIC  CHURCH. 


HELPERS*  SERVICE  FOR  NOVEMBER. 


IE  current  number  of  Help  reports  a  conference 
|§  '  held  atNewcastle-on-lVne,  which  I  addressed,  under 
the  title,  "  The  Church  of  Newcastle  :  What  it  js, 
and  what  it  might  do/'  The  conference  appointed  a 
committee  which  proposes  to  form  what  is  called  a 
Social  Centre,  representing  all  the  religious,  temperance, 
and  philanthropic  associations  in  the  town.  The 
Catholics  take  exception  to  the  name  Church  as  applied 
to  the  organisation  representing  all  who  are  striving  for 
the  salvation  of  the  community.  In  its  essence,  however, 
this  use  of  the  word  Church  is  essentiaUy  catholic.  The 
following  was  my  original  suggestion  for  the  constitution 
of  this  Civic  Church  of  Newcastle,  which,  mutatis 
mtUandiSj  may  be  applied  to  any  town  or  city  in  the  Old 
World  or  the  New.  Helpers*  Service  for  November  is  the 
bringing  of  the  suggestion  under  the  notice  of  those  who 
would  be  most  likely  to  carry  it  into  effect  in  their 
respective  districts. 

The  following  were  my  suggestions  as  to  the  ideal 
method  of  organising  the  scheme : — 

That  the  Centre  should  be  composed  of  the  best  available 
representatives  of  all  those  who  are  in  any  way  devoting 
time,  thought,  and  labonr  to  the  promotion  of  the  wel&re  of 
the  community  of  Newcastle  and  Gateshead. 

That  its  object  shall  be  to  discharge  the  responsibilities 
incumbent  upon  a  central  body,  undertaking  to  secure  that 
every  evil  shall  be  combatted  by  all  available  agencies  for 
good,  and  of  social,  moral,  or  political  progress ;  to  promote 
the  introduction  into  the  district  of  every  improvement — 
social,  moral,  or  administrative — which  experience  has  shown 
will  advance  the  general  well-being. 

That  its  chief  duty  will  be  to  act  as  a  kind  of  telephone 
exchange  between  the  various  agencies  at  work  in  the  town, 
but  that  it  will  also  seek  to  collect  and  disseminate  informa- 
tion as  to  what  can  be  done  to  educate  public  opinion  in  the 
direction  of  progress,  and  to  do  what  is  possible  towards 
energising  and  giving  effect  to  the  public  conscience  of  the 
local  community. 

That  the  Centre  should,  if  possible,  contain  among  its 
members  persons  who,  while  entirely  at  one  with  the  objects 
of  the  Centre,  could  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  directly 
representing  all  the  institutions  which  make  up  the  sum  of 
the  endeavour  made  to  raise  and  improve  the  life  of  the 
towns.   An  ideal  centre  would  be  thus  constituted  :— 


RELIGIOUS. 

1.  The  Committee  of  the  Belf 

ffious  Conference. 

2.  Representatives  of  The 
Young  Men's  nnA  the 
Younff  Women's  Christian 
Association*. 

The  Sunday  Scho  1  Union. 
4.  Any  other  general  religious 
aosocia^ion  not  represented 
at  the  Conference. 

POLITICAL, 

1.  Members  of  Parliament  ^nd 
their  opposing  Candidates. 

3.  Repiesentatires  of  The  local 

Party  Organisations. 

3.  The  Women's  Political  Asso- 

ciations. 

4.  Liberation  and  Chorch  De- 

fence Societies. 


PHILANTHROPIC. 
Representatiyes  of 

1.  The  Board  of  Guardians. 

2.  The    Charity  Organisation 

S-clety. 

3.  The  Poor-law  OfRciala. 

4.  The  Hospital  and  Dispensary 

5.  The  Frfeadly  Societies. 

6.  Societies    for  Preventin 

Cruelty. 

7.  Other  Benevolent  Societies. 

8.  The  Band  of  Hope. 

9.  The      United  Kingdom 

Alliance. 

10.  The  Good  Templars. 

11.  Of  other  Temperance  Organl- 

■atlons. 


MUNICIPAL. 

Repr^sentat  ives  of 

1.  Town  Councils. 

2.  County  Councils. 

3.  Bench  of  Magistrates. 

4.  The  Police  and  Gaol  Officials. 

5.  Municipal  Officers. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Representatives  of 

1.  The  Newspaper. 

2.  The  School  Board. 

3.  Scbool  Teachers, 
(a).  Private. 
(6).  Board. 

(e).  Denominatlooal. 

4.  Of  the  Free  Library. 

5.  Of  the  University  Exten%!on. 
0.  Of  other  Educational  Agencies 


INDUSTRIAL. 

1.  Representatives  of  the  Trades 

Council. 

2.  Northiunberland  Miners'  As- 

sociation of  Masters  and 
Men. 

3.  Durham  ditto. 

4.  Co-operative  Societies. 

5.  Sailors'  Union  and  Federation. 
«.  Women's  Trades  Union. 

7.  Of  other  Associations. 


RBCRBATIVB. 

Representatives  of 

1.  Cricketand  Athletic  Societies 

2.  Theatres  and  Concert  Halls. 


And  say  twelve  others  selected  for  their  special  fitness  for 
the  work  of  the  Centre. 

That  the  Centre  should  be  affiliated  with  other  centres, 
forming  or  to  be  formed  in  other  towns,  for  the  interchange 
of  information  and  mutual  co-operation  for  the  common 
weal. 

Conferences  on  the  same  subject  will  be  held  at 
Livei-pool  on  Nov.  16th,  Brighton,  Nov.  20th. 


The  reports  of  our  Helpers  upon  the  various  by-elec- 
tions of  October  show  that  there  is  great  openness  of 
mind  on  the  part  of  candidates  to  all  the  subjects  that 
are  contained  in  our  circular  of  questions.  The  near 
approach  of  the  General  Election  necessitates  the  recon- 
sideration of  the  programme.  Without  in  any  way 
trenching  upon  party  lines,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  draw 
up  a  programme  which  would  command  the  hearty  support 
of  all  good  citizens — every  article  of  which  would  be 
Approved  by  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jew,  but  each  and 
all  of  which  stand  in  great  danger  of  being  ignored  by 
candidates,  simply  because  there  is  no  organisation 
in  existence  which  will  press  those  topics  upon 
their  attention  at  the  election.  This  is  equaUy  true 
of  Municipal  and  School  Board  and  County  Council 
elections.  If  the  proposed  Civic  Centre  existed  it  would 
enable  the  citizens,  of  goodwill,  to  draw  up,  on  the  eve  of 
every  election,  a  programme  which  would,  as  it  were,  pre- 
cipitate the  conclusions  of  the  conscience  of  the  com- 
munity in  tangible  shape.  At  present  the  Church  does 
not  even  attempt  to  guide  the  world.  In  the  constitution 
of  the  proposed  Centre,  it  would  at  least  make  an  effort 
to  say,  "This  is  the  way ;  walk  ye  in  it.'* 


The  beautifully  finished  portrait  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Arthur  J.  Balfour,  M.P.  (the  subject  of  the  Character 
Sketch  for  this  month's  issue),  from  a  photograph  by 
Chancellor,  Dublin,  which  appeared  as  the  frontis- 
piece to  the  April  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
nas  been  specially  printed,  by  request,  on  large  paper 

g3  by  14),  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  office, 
owbray  House,  post  free,  Is.  6d.   A  limited  number 
only  obtainable. 
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CAI^ICATURES  OF  THE  MONTH- 


MR.  PHIL.  MAY  IN  HI3  STUDIO. 

¥&IS  month  I  add  to  my  gallery  of  caricaturists^ 
by  printing  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Phil.  May  at  work 
in  his  studio  in  the  Holland  Park  Boad.  In  the  past 
Mr.  May*s  work  on  the  English  press  has  been  social  rather 
than  poHticaly  so  that  the  page  of  sketches  which  the 
editor  of  Pick-Me-Up  allows  me  to  reproduce  is  the 
first  appearance  of  his  work  in  the  Rbview.  Mr. 
May'  commenced  to  draw  for  the  London  press  very 
early  in  life,  while  he  was  but  fifteen  in  fact ;  but  in  1885 
he  was  induced  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Sydney  Bulletin 
to  join  their  staff  in  Australia,  where  he  resided  for  three 
years.  Mr.  May  is  a  Torkahireman,  but  since  leaving 
Australia  he  has  spent  the  major  part  of  his  time  in 
Paris,  where  he  has  a  house.  The  jS'^.  Stephen's  Review 
has  helped  to  bring  him  out ;  he  has  also  drawn  for 
Black  and  White,  and  is  a  constant  contributor  to  the 
Daily  Graphic,  while  he  has  been  engaged  by  the 
Weekly  Graphic  to  do  the  coloured  supplement  of 
the  Christmas  number,  which  Mr.  Randolph  Caldecott 
used  to  execute  so  admirably.  This  supplement  Mr. 
May,  I  understand,  will  devote  to  a  pictorial  record 
of  his  wanderings  between  London  and  Sydney.  Of 
the  Sydney  Bulletin  he  speaks  very  enthusiastically.  He 


says  that  for  a  Colonial  paper  its  circulation  is  enor- 
mous, and  that  it  is  met  not  only  in  New  South  Wales, 
but  throughout  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania. 

This  month's  coUection  of  caricatures  I  introduce  by  a 
page  of  Phil.  May's  "  Heads  of  the  People."  The  idea  is 
ingenious,  and  it  is  as  ingeniously  worked  out.  Especially 
note  the  conception  of  Sir  W.  Harcourt  that  is  implied 
by  the  appearance  of  nothing  inside  his  head  but  por- 
traits of  ms  noble  self.  The  caricatures  of  the  month  are 
varied,  as  usual,  being  taken  from  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  America,  and  Australia.  The  German  caricatures 
especiaU^  deserve  attention.  The  sketch  of  the  Modem 
Inferno  is  of  a  kind  that  would  not  be  tolerated  in  this 
country.  The  Somnambulist's  Peace  is  clever  and  the 
moral  true.  In  the  Italian  cartoon  we  have  England  for 
the  first  time  portrayed  as  a  hippopotamus.  Tne  New- 
castle caucus  supplies  most  of  the  English  subjects ;  Mr. 
Rhodes  and  Lom  Randolph  represent  South  Africa ; 
while  the  mocking  jester  of  the  Antipodes  makes  fun  of 
General  Booth.  Lq  the  character  sketch  of  Mr.  Balfour 
I  incorporate  over  twenty  miniature  reproductions  of 
Irish  cartoons  of  tiie  ex-Chief  Secretary.  They  are  his- 
torically interesting.  No  collection  has  hitherto  beea 
brought  together. 

January  will  see  a  new  Conservative  weekly,  with  the 
captivating  title  B^f  Ben,  of  which  Mr.  Phil.  May  will  be 
the  art  editor  and  Mr.  William  Allison  the  general 
editor.  The  price  will  be  sixpence,  and  it  is  intended  to 
give  four  pages  of  coloured  illustrationfi  every  week  (after 
the  manner  of  the  American  Puck  and  Jud^e),  while  the 
cartoon  each  week  will  be  intrusted  to  a  different  hand, 
to  prevent  the  paper  falling  into  an  artistic  rut.  A 
number  of  welf-lmown  artists  have  been  engaged, 
including  Mr.  J.  F.  Sullivan,  of  Fun,  The  letterpress. 
wiU  be  mostly  comic ;  but  there  will  be  a  fair  leaven  of 
politicaL  sociaL  and  literary  articles. 


"  ON  THE  BRAIN." 

BT.  HON.  A.  J.  BALFOUB,  M.P.  LORD  MAYOE  SAVORY. 

From  Pick-Me-Up, 
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•From  n  Pipagallo,  Oct.  17, 1891.] 

AN  ITALIAN  VIEW  OP  THB  RUSSO-FRENOH  RAPPROCHEMENT. 


From  Bmblatt  zum  Kladderadatseh,  Sept.  27,  1891.] 

FEACB  THE  SOMNAMBULIST. 

ScHULTZE   Look  out !  Now  he  is  Roing  to  fall. 
MOLLBRt  Ne^er  fear!  ScmnambulisU  only  fall  when  you  tiy  to 
hold  them  up. 


From  Toronto  Grip,  Sept.  13, 189L] 

VERT  SHOCKING  1 1 


Uncle  Sam  greatly  diitresaed  and  horrified  at  the 
rtvelation  of  poUtioal  oormptton  in  Canada. 
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I  Arid,  Odt.  10, 1891.] 

TUB  NBWOASTLB  EXPBDITION. 
John  I  Be  careful,  Bill!    T»u'ci  Debtor  oover  up  thit  U^ht— 
there's  a  lot  of  Socialistio  gaa  hereabouU. 


QLADSTONB  AS  SANDOW  THB  STBONQ 
MAN. 

From  Ariel,  Oct.  17, 1891. 


From  Moovuhine,  Oct.  10, 1891.] 

THB  8AMB  DBAD  DONKBY. 
'*  Affain  he  urgee  on  hit  wild  career."— if<»<Rp& 


THB  GOOD  UNCLB. 
rrom  the       Mall  Budget,  Oct.  22, 1891. 


From  JfooiuAnrtf.  Oct  17,  1891.  j 

THB  JAOKALS-ABN'T  THjfcY  HUNGRY. 
But  the  lioQ  oaat  provide  anything  loir  them  juit  now. 
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From  Mtlbmme  Punch,  Sepfc.  17. 1891.] 

IT  WON'T  STAND  THB  0LIMAT9. 

Bbothkb  Booth  (to  young  Austaralia) :  There,  what  do  you  thiuk 
of  that,  my  boy  ? 

Young  Australia  :  Very  pretty,  but  thin.  Besides,  you  know  I 
"lack  reverence  "  (according  to  my  English  critics),  aLd  don  r. 
worship  men.  I'm  all  in  sympathy  with  these  good  works  out>ide 
Tonder»  bat  lets  Booth-iim,  please. 


From  the  Sydney  BuIUUm. 
TBAVBLLBBS*  TAI«B8. 


Here  you  have  the  ave  age  Enj:ll8li  globe-trotter  gathering  materials  tot 
his  forthcoming  great  work  on  Australia, 

AND  THIS  IS  A  LEAF  FROM  THE  BOOK  WHICH  HE  WRITES  ABOUT  US  : 

*'To  turn  op,  then,  I  find  thit  fho  Aii«trftil«iit  «M  sot  dnly  aiMS  but 
drunkards,  nn^.  T  rosy  sdd,  grovelleri. '  -  TidH  D,  OflBims  MUHaAt* 


From  Moonshine,  Oct.  a,  1891.] 

HAVING  HIS  FLING— AT  BVERYBODY. 
But  why  did  Lord  Kandolph  go  to  South  Africa  lo  do  II  ? 


THB  BAAS  OFF!— NONE  TOO  SOON. 
From  the  iSouth  African  Lanum,  Aug.  22. 189L 


From  the  Transnaal  Trufh,  Aug.  16, 1891.] 
The  Hon.  C.  Rhodes  :  I  know  I  have  a  big  penalty,  but  this  Is  onlv  a  trot 
The  Hon-  T.  UpiKOTOir  :  AH  right  1   You  won't  have  much  to  spare  with 
yonr  present  stable  when  you  are  a  year  oHer.  ^ 
Hon.  Rhodes  :  One  thoroughbred  is  quite  BuBdenjUagMpftcjBU]^ 
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CROMWELL  IN  PLASTER  OF  PARIS. 
From  United  Ireland^  Jan.  28, 1»88. 
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THB  IRISR  8B0BSTAB7. 

From  J'anity  Fair,  Sept.  34, 1887. 

DIhE  death  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  has  removed  the 
only  difficulty  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
I  formal  recognition  of  the  true  position  of  Mr. 
Balfour  in  the  Conservative  party.  For  some 
time  past  it  had  been  an  open  secret  that  Mr.  Smith's 
leadership  was  at  an  end.  The  c^ood  old  m;iii  who  had  so 
long  discharged,  with  such  exemplary  fidelity,  the  duties 
of  leader  of  the  House,  was  visibly  failin.,'  towards  the 
close  of  last  Session.  For  him  it  was  a  c;\so  of  hf^.iven 
or  the  House  of  Lords,  but  never  any  nmre  «'f  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  moment  he  departed  the 
was  clear  for  Mr.  Balfour,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of 
•u  tmt  Mr.  Balfour  himself. 


Mr.  Balfour  was  of  opinion,  the  last  time  I  heard  him* 
express  any  opinion  on  the  subject,  that  it  would  be  quite- 
scandalous  to  pass  over  the  claims  of  Mr.  Goschen  to  the- 
seat,  not  at  that  time  vacated  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith.  I 
remember  the  conversation,  because  it  took  place,  oddly 
enough,  immediately  before  a  comic  artist  produced,  as- 
his  impression  of  the  situation,  a  fierce  struggle  between. 
Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Goschen  for  the  inheritance  of  the 
leadership.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  contest  was  all  the 
other  way.  Mr.  Goschen  had  one  supporter  for  the 
leadership,  one  follower  who  was  ready  to  pledge  him 
an  enthusiastic  support,  and  that  solitary  Abdiel  was 
Mr.  Balfour  himself.  In  Mr.  Balfour's  eyes  Mr. 
Goschen  combineB  i^lmosfe  eyery  qualification  which  a 
leader  should  possess.  He  is  public-spirited,  he  i» 
a  thorough  gentleman,  he  is  supremely  able,  he  is 
conscientious,  upright,  and  natriotic.  He  is  a  masterly 
debater,  a  man  of  vast  and  varied  experience.  Add 
to  all  these  great  gifts  the  fact  that  ho  saved  the 
Ministry  from  sufiering  even  a  momentary  discomfiture 
when  Lord  Randolph  bolted.  He  was  not  born  a 
Tory  ;  but  Mr.  Balfour  looks  upon  him  as  the  Apostle 
Peter  looked  upon  the  Apostle  Paul.  He  is  the  most 
distinguished  convert  the  Administration  can  boast.  They 
have  trusted  him,  and  he  has  not  betrayed  the  trust. 
He  is,  besides,  old  enough  to  be  Mr.  Balfour's  father^ 
Why,  then,  in  the  name  of  justice,  in  the  name  of  coimnoii 
decency,  should  he  not  have  the  promotion  which  he  had 
so  fully  earned  ? 

So  Mr.  Bidfour  argued  and,  for  aught  I  know,  may  still 
argue.  Nor  was  it  impossible  that  his  uncle  might 
support  his  nephew's  contention  and  insist  upon  Mr. 
Goschen's  claims.  Nevertheless,  uncle  and  nephew  com- 
bined were  not  able  to  force  Mr.  Goschen  on  the  House 
as  leader.  If  they  had  done  so,  it  would  be  a  far 
more  signal  and  conclusive  demonstration  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Cecils  than  if  Lord  Salisbury  led  in 
the  Lords  and  Mr.  IWfour  in  the  C(^mmons.  No  other 
power  in  English  politics  could  force  Mr.  Goschen  into- 
Mr.  Smith's  seat  but  the  power  of  the  Cecils,  if  indeed 
even  that  power  could  suffice.    Lord  Salisbury  saw  that 


-How  happy  could  I  be  with  Arty. 
Were  t'other  dear  charmer  away. 

From  United  Ireland  Jane  21,  1890. 
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lit  would  Dot  suffice.  He  is  somewhat  nervously  anxious 
*to  avoid  the  very  appt-arance  of  nepotism.  I  remember, 
if  it  were  ycHterday,  growling  in  the  FaU  Mall  at 
the  injustice  uf  excluding  Mr.  Balfour  from  the  Cabinet 
merely  because  he  was  Lord  Salisbury's  nephew  ;  and 
the  same  instinct  which  led  him  to  deny  his  relative 
Cabinet  rank  in  18b6  might  have  led  him  to  prefer  Mr. 
'Goflchen  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  even 
if  the  Cecils  decreed  that  Mr  Goschen  should  occupy  Mr. 
Smith's  seat  at  the  head  of  the  front  Ministerial  Bench, 
they  could  not  have  compelled  the  party  to  regard  their 
Onionist  hostage  as  their  commander-in-chief.  Mr. 
Bidfour.  after  Lord  Salisbury,  is  the  real  Conservative 


OF  Reviews. 

certain  patriotic  pride  and  national  self-satisfaction  at  the 
thought  that  the  party  which  was  discredited  by  Mr. 
Disraeli's  theatricality,  and  compromised  by  the  acrobat 
antics  of  Lord  Randolph,  has  at  last  become  respectable 
again  under  the  leadership  of  an  honest,  patriotic,  high- 
souled  gentleman. 

If  any  one  has  a  fit  of  the  blues  and  feels  inclined  to 
bemoan  himself  over  the  decadence  of  British  statesman- 
ship, let  him  contrast  the  Conservative  party  as  it  is 
under  Mr.  Balfour  with  the  Conservative  party  as  it 
might  have  been  under  the  author  of  the  Graphic  special 
correspondence  from  South  Africa.  Mr.  Goschen,  in 
particular,  ought  to  find  ample  material  for  consolation  in 


Fhxn  VnUed  Inland.  July  80, 1887.1 

THE  BUNAWAY  BILLSTICKEB. 

Balfour  aaking  to  his  heels)  i  That'll  do,  I  think.  The 
country  won't  be  very  long  without  crinre,  I'll  bet,  after  that. 


leader,  and  if  that  leadership  had  once  more  been  dis- 
(sociated  from  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  fundamental  fact  of  the  situation  would  have  remained 
oinaltered.  On  the  Conservative  aide  of  the  House  Mr. 
Balfour  is  the  Coming  Man. 

A  GOOD  SIGN  OF  THE  TIMES 

This  b  very  good  for  the  Conservatives.    I  only  wish 
that  on  the  Liberal  side  we  could  point  to  any  heir-pre- 
Bumpfive  whose  right  was  equally  well  founded  and  un- 
•challenged.    As,  however,  the  Conservatives  constitute 
•one  half,  or  nearly  one  half,  of  the  nation,  it  may  be  per- 
mitted even  to  the  most  advanced  of  Liberals  to  feel  a 


Ytom  United  Ireland,  September  24. 1887.] 

"YOU  DIRTY  BOYl" 
The  dirt-throwing,  blood-spillinf  BALFOUR  caught  at  laat  t 
(With  apologies  to  Messrs.  Pears.) 

Pkooy  Dillov  (the  Midwife):  I'll  tcrub  ye  dane,  ye  dirty 
little  savage,  though  I  have  to  take  the  skin  off  with  the  dirt. 

the  decision  which  promotes  his  junior  over  his  head.. 
For  Mr.  Balfour  is,  of  all  men,  the  least  of  the  bawling 
demagogue  whom  Mr.  Goschen's  soul  abhors.    That  lie 
should  be  raised  upon  the  shield  of  the  Conservative 
democracy  and  saluted  with  almost  unanimous  acclaim  &b 
their  chosen  chief,  b  a  fact  calculated  to  strengthexi  and 
reassure  the  hearts  of  all  those  who  love  their  country- 
Whatever  won  for  Mr.  Balfour  the  right  to  succeed  His 
uncle  as  the  next  Conservative  Prime  Minister,  it  was  not 
demagogy,  flattery,  or  any  other  homage  to  the  false  gods 
of  the  market-place.   It  is  true  that  the  persistent  pessi- 
mists who  see  afar  off  the  shadow  of  Sir  W.  Harcouxt; 
darkening  the  future  of  the  Liberals,  may  refuse  to  l>e 
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comforted  ;  but  the  ayerage  man  may  be  well  content  if 
one  of  the  two  great  parties  has  at  its  head  a  man  of 
whom  it  is  hardly  possible  to  give  hieher  praise  than  to 
say  that  he  is  in  ahnost  every  respect  the  exact  antithesis 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  firet  lieutenant.  Britain  seems  to  be 
unable  to  breed  sufficient  slock  of  patriotic  statesmanship 
to  furnish  both  parties  with  competent  leaders  worthy  of 
their  land.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  his  prime  he 
bad  a  foil  in  Mr.  Disraeli.  Mr.  Balfour  seems  likely  to 
have  a  foil  as  sinister  and  as  cynical  in  Sir  W.  Harcourt. 

DUGALD  DALOBTTY  AND  KINO  ARTHUR. 

The  contrast  between  the  knight  of  Derby,  with  his 
rollicking  horseplay,  his  carefully  elaborated  impromptus, 
and  his  overbearing  robustiousness,  and   the  tall. 


estimation,  and  to^y,  with  or  without  proclamation,  he 
stands  recognised  as  the  only  possible  successor  of  his 
uncle.  The  difference  between  the  two  men  may  be 
summed  up  in  one  sentence.  You  hear  of  what  Haroourt 
says,  and  what  Balfour  thinks— never  of  what  Haroourt 
thmks,  or  what  Balfour  says.  Sir  W.  Haroourt  repre- 
sente  the  stalwart  gladiator  of  party  warfare.  He  is  a 
good  swashbuckler,  who  is  handy  with  his  broad- 
Bwordy  and  quite  a  broth  of  a  boy  in  a  general  mel^e, 

"ODR  BIRDO'fREEDOM  SAWIK.*' 

He  can  make  jokes  and  perorations— even  good  ones,  if 
given  sufficient  time  for  their  preparation— and  in  various 
other  points  resembles  Lowell's  immortal  hero,  "The 
one-eyed  Slarterer  —  old  Birdo'freedom  Sawin."  His 


OUR  PRTVATB  SBOBBTARY. 

Prom  CTnifed  Ireland,  Ootoberl5,  1887. 

slender  Anglo-Scot,  whose  quick  and  sympathetic  intelli- 
eence  and  keen  intellectual  apprehension  render  so  hate- 
ful to  him  the  mere  chicanery  of  partisan  warfare,  is 
AtrikiD)?  indeed.  It  is  as  if  the  Liberals  were  to  put 
Dugald  Dalgetty  at  their  head  to  counter  the  hosts  under 
King  Arthur.  Ever  since  the  day  when  Mr.  Vernon 
tiarcourt,  at  the  close  of  the  Parliament  of  1868-74, 
began  to  pose  as  a  kind  of  pinchbeck  Disraeli,  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  has  been  qualifying  for 
that  distrust  of  his  followers  which  is  now  so  deeply 
rooted  that  his  proclamation  as  heir-presumptive  to  the 
Premiership  would  be  regarded  by  many  as  the  death- 
knell  of  the  Liberal  party  for  the  rest  of  the  century.  Mr. 
Balfour,  on  the  otiier  hand,  has  risen  steadily  in  public 


THB  AFOSTLBS  OF  LAW  AND  ORDBR. 

From  United  Ireland,  December  3,  1887. 

mouth  is  full  of  swelling  words  in  praise  of  th& 
immortal  principles  of  liberty  and  justice  and  self- 
government,  especially  in  relation  to  Ireland  and  the 
Irish.  But  it  is  always  understood  that  it  was  almost  a 
toss  up  with  him  as  to  whether  all  these  immortal 
principles  did  not  demand  his  adhesion  to  the  Unionist 
cause,  and  even  now,  if  he  had  a  majority  to-morrow,  he 
seems  to  have  succeeded  in  inspiring  both  his  followers, 
and  his  opponents  with  a  conviction  that  the  only  thing 
to  be  relied  upon  is  that  in  relation  to  Home  Rule  h& 
cannot  be  trusted  further  than  you  can  see  him.  Mr. 
Parnell  always  used  to  say  that  if  Mr.  Morley  were  out 
of  the  way  Sir  William  Harcourt's  devotion  to  Home 
lule  would  be  found  to  be  like  the  early  dew  and  the 
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morning  mist,  and  although  Mr.  Pamell  was  not  an 
authority  to  swear  by,  he  had  at  least  considerable 
shrewdness  and  no  little  penetration  into  the  ch&racter 
of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  do.  Very  few  people  trust 
Sir  W.  Harcourt,  and  those  least  of  all  who  declare  that 

\  they  cannot  do  without  him.  Everybody  trusts  Mr. 
Balfour,  and  that  is  why  the  Conservatives  cannot  do 

*  without  him.  After  the  trickiness  of  the  histrionic 
Dizzy,  and  the  startling  transformations  of  Lord  Randolph, 

^  the  Conservatives  rejoice  to  recognise  in  Mr.  Balfour 
one  who  is  brilliant  but  honest— a  man  of  conviction 
na  well  as  a  man  of  genius,  whose  word  can  be  relied 
upon,  and  whose  patriotism  is  neither  a  theatricality  nor 
a  phrase. 

MR.  BALPOUE  NO  CYNIC— 

Mr.  Balfour  has  faiths,  he  even  has  enthusiasms ; 
although,  owing  to  the  hereditary  taint  of  his  family  and 
party,  they  are  sicklied  over  with  a  pale  cast  of  philosophic 
doubt.  No  one  makes '  so  great  a  mistake  as  those  who 
imagine  that  Mr.  Balfour  is  a  cynic.  He  is  a  level-headed 
man,  capable  of  seeing  and  sympathisins;  with  both  sides 
in  a  debate  ;  he  has  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  and  he  can 
enjoy  as  much  as  any  one  a  neat  cut  at  his  own  expense, 
inlellectual  differences  do  not  create  abysses  between  him 
and  his  opponents.  There  are  some  men  to  whom  a 
difference  of  conviction  upon  the  practical  application  of 
somegeneral  principle  to  a  particular  set  of  circumstances 
is  sufficient  to  justify  the  major  excommunication.  It  is 
not  so  with  Mr.  Balfour.  He  has  no  repulsion,  no  sense 
of  personal  antipathy.  He  can  enjoy  a  joke  at  his  own 
expense,  and  appreciate  the  arguments  directed  against 
his  own  position.  It  does  not  irritate  him  to  be  opposed, 
or  annoy  him  to  be  denounced.  He  only  feels  bored  when 
his  assailants  say  the  same  thing  over  again  for  the 
thousandth  time  without  even  the  variation  of  a  new 
Milesian  accent,  and  he  is  mildly  critical  when  he  reflects 
how  much  more  effective  he  could  have  made  some 
exposure  of  his  iniquities  if  only  he  had  been  the  attacking 
party.  He  has  all  the  cool  confidence  of  the  fanatic,  and 
none  of  his  passion.  He  knows  he  is  right,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  his  eyesight  can  carry,  and  as  for  the  rest,  that 
is  not  his  concern.  And,  knowing  that  he  is  right,  and 
that  his  duty  is  clear  and  unoiistakable,  it  does  not  seem 
to  him  indispensable,  or  even,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
permissible,  that  be  should  waste  vital  f6rce  in  fretting  and 
fuming  and  raging  at  the  wickedness  of  tiiose  who  are 
thwarting  his  policy.  It  is  much  wiser,  surely,  to  try  to 
understand  them.  It  is  certainly  much  more  interesting, 
snd  in  the  end  it  may  even  be  found  much  more  useful. 
SvLoh  at  least  is  Mr.  Balfour's  idea.  He  acts  upon  it, 
and  hence  arises,  among  those  who  have  what  Mr.  Morley 
calls  **the  thin  earorness  of  the  partisan,"  an  impression 
that  he  is  a  bit  of  a  cynic  who  brings  to  politics  neither 
^Mtssionate  convictions  nor  intense  ardour  of  moral  en- 
thusiasm. 

— ^NOR  **BASE,  BLOODY,  AND  BEX7TAL." 

Four  years  at  the  Irish  Office  have  tried  and  tested 
Mr.  Balfour,  and  he  has  not  been  found  wanting.  It  is 
not  so  long  ago  that  I  was  almost  regarded  as  a  renegade 
.and  a  traitor  because  even  in  the  darkest  hour  of  his 
ceercionist  regime  I  refused  to  join  the  cry  against  **  the 
base,  bloody,  and  brutal  Bilfour."  Now  I  rejoice  to 
admit  that  it  no  longer  requires  courage  for  a  Liberal  to 
speak  up  for  Mr.  Balfour.  His  opponents  tell  us  that 
Mr.  Balfour  is  no  longer  the  man  he  was.  He  is  a 
regenerate  Mr.  B*lfour,  who  has  almost  **  found  salva- 
tion.'* Mr.  W.  O'Brien  comes  out  of  his  prison  only  to 
<hant  pious  praises  in  honour  of  the  "  new  man  "  which 


the  Irish  Secretary  has  put  on.  Mr.  Pamell  made  his 
last  speeches  in  praise  of  the  Coercionist  Minister,  and 
even  the  most  stalwart  of  the  Liberal  members  admit 
that  Mr.  Balfour  is  the  indispensable  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  But  these  who  knew  Mr.  Balfour  before 
he  was  a  Cabinet  Minister  know  that  he  is  Uiesame 
Mr.  Balfour  that  he  always  was. 

A  CHARACTE&  SKETCH  TWO  TEARS  OLD. 

The  best  proof  of  this  that  I  can  give  is  to  reproduce  here 
the  character  sketch  which  I  contributed  anonymously  to 
Mr.  Grove's  New  Review  in  1889.  I  was  then  editing  the 
Fall  Mall  Gazette,  and  taking  a  leading  part  in  opposing 
the  Unionist  policy.  I  remember  Mr.  Balfour  remarking, 
at  our  first  talk  after  his  acceptance  of  the  Irish  Secretary- 
ship, that  he  thought  probably  no  two  men  were  more 
absolutely  opposed  to  each  other  on  the  question  of  Irish 
policy  than  he  and  I ;  but  this  diametrical  antagonism  of 
opinion  never  for  a  moment  embittered  our  personal 
relations.  It  is  to  this  day  one  of  my  most  comforting 
reflections  that  I  fought  the  Irish  battle  all  through,  until 
I  left  the  PaU  Mail  Gazette,  without  ever  compromising 
mv  devotion  to  Home  Rule  on  the  one  han  d  or  my  ad- 
miration for  the  high  character  and  public  spirit  of 
Mr.  Balfour  on  the  other.  It  was  a  difficult  task  ;  but 
although  my  Irish  friends  squirmed  a  good  deal  at  my 
praises  of  their  oppressor,  I  do  not  think  that  any  one 
of  them  would  now  profess  to  believe  that  our  differences 
of  opinion  on  that  point  cost  them  a  single  point  in  the 
struggle  for  the  rights  of  the  peasants,  whether  the 
struggle  was  for  ^e  Plan  of  Campaign  or  Home  Rule. 
This,  however,  only  by  way  of  preamble  to  the  reprinting 
of  the  article  from  the  New  Betxiew,  It  astonished  a  good 
many  people  in  those  days  who  did  not  know  Mr.  Balfour. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  one  will  find  much  to  object  in  it 
to-day. 

LORD  RANDOLPH  AND  MR.  BALFOUR. 

"  When  the  present  Parliament  met,  and  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  was  installed  as  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  seemed  assured  of 
the  prospective  leadership  of  tiie  Conservative  party. 
Mr.  Balfour,  formerly  a  more  or  less  unattached  member 
of  the  Fourth  party,  was  not  even  in  the  Cabinet,  but 
occupied  one  of  the  subordinate  posts  in  the  Administra- 
tion of  his  uncle.  To-day  Lord  Randolph  Churcliill  is 
out  of  office  and  out  of  power,  while  Mr.  Balfour,  as  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  is  universally  acknowledged  as  the 
future  lo&der  of  the  English  Conservatives.  Nothing  in 
recent  times  has  been  more  sudden  and  more  striking 
than  the  transformation  that  has  been  brought  about  in 
the  position  of  the  two  men.  Until  the  winter  of  1886 
Mr.  Balfour  was  not  even  in  the  running.  Since  the 
winter  of  1887  he  has  had  the  race  absolutely  to  himself. 
The  sudden  plunge  downward  of  his  former  chief  brings 
into  clearer  relief  the  upward  swoop  by  which  Mr.  BU- 
four  gained  the  vacant  place.  Yet  so  much  does  it  seem 
in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  things,  and  so  com- 
pletely have  we  become  accustomed  to  the  new  relationship 
between  the  two  men,  thaiL  t  requires  an  effort  of  memory 
to  recall  the  fact  that  only  a  year  or  two  ago  their  posi- 
tions were  diametrically  reversed. 

THE  CBNTRAL  FIGURE  OF  THE  ARENA. 

From  the  moment  men  saw  Mr.  Balfour  seat  himself 
firmly  in  the  Irish  saddle  their  eyes  were  opened,  and 
the  astonished  and  delighted  Conservatives  recognised 
with  rapture  that  Providence  had  raised  up  for  them 
a  leader  out  of  their  own  ranks,  after  their  own  heart. 
From  that  day  to  this  Mr.  Balfour's  progress  from  the 
point  of  view  of  his  party  has  been  one  continued 
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triumph,  and  he  is  now  far  and  away  the  most  popular 
man  in  the  Conser\rative  ranks.  If  by  any  chance  it 
weFB  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  Tory  legions  to  elect  a 
leader  in  the  place  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  it  is 
Mr.  Balfour  who  would  instantly  be  raised  upon  their 
shields.  He  is  the  heir-presumptive  to  the  Conservative 
leadership,  without  a  rival  and  beyond  dispute.  It  is 
hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  for  the  last  two  years 
he  has  been  the  Grovernment.  There  have  been  other 
Ministers  in  Downing  Street,  but  the  electoral  battle  has 
raged  round  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Balfour  almost  alone. 
Mr.  Ritchie  might  pass  his  County  Grovernment  Bills,  Mr. 
Goschen  might  reduce  the  interest  on  Consols,  and  Lord 
Salisbury  might  write  despatches  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
but  the  nation  at  large  was  not  much  concerned  about 
these  matters.  When  the  lists  were  opened  and  the 
tournament  began  it  was  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Balfour 
alone  who  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  fray.  All  the 
hostile  knights  made  at  him  as  the  only  adversary  who 
was  worthy  of  their  steel.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
that  for  two  years  English  politics  have  been  little  else 
than  a  prolonged  execration  of  Mr.  Balfour  on  one  side, 
answered  on  the  other  by  an  equally  sustained  chorus  of 
laudation.  He  is  on  his  own  side  the  great  central  tigure 
of  the  political  arena. 

THE  SECRET  OF  HIS  SUCCESS. 

**  To  what  causes  does  Mr.  Balfour  owe  his  unique 
ascendency  ?  What  are  the  gifts  by  which  he  has 
achieved  so  brilliant  a  success  ?  How  comes  it  that  Mr. 
Balfour  should,  at  the  comparatively  youthful  age  of 
forty-one,  command  the  devotion  and  excite  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  whole  Unionist  party  ?  Opportunity,  of 
course,  counts  for  much.  But  for  the  retirement  of  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach,  Mr.  Balfour  might  to  this  day 
have  been  worrying  along  in  mor^  or  less  nonchalant 
fashion  through  the  humdrum  business  of  the  Scotch 
Department  of  the  Home  Office,  nor  would  any  but  his 
most  intimate  friends  have  dreamed  that  he  had  it  in  him 
to  eclipse  Mr.  Goschen  and  to  cause  men  to  forget  that 
Lord  Randolph  ever  existed.  But  the  opportunity  which 
brought  fame  to  Mr.  Balfour  might  have  brought  shame. 
The  Chief  Secretaryship  is  a  perilous  post  for  reputations. 
How  came  it  that  an  office  which  broke  Mr.  Forster,  and 
nearly  killed  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  and  drove  Sir 
Michael  Hicks- Beach  into  retreat,  should  have  landed 
Mr.  Balfour  in  the  very  foretop  of  the  State  ? 

**  The  root  of  Mr.  Balfoiu-'s  success  lies  in  the  one  great 
distinction  which  differentiates  him  from  Lord  "Randolph 
Churchill.  Lord  Randolph,  although  belonging  to  one 
of  the  proudest  of  our  ducal  families,  is,  an  fmidy  a 
democrat.  Lord  though  he  is  by  title,  he  is  at  heart  a 
plebeian.  It  is  the  secret  alike  of  his  strength  and  of  his 
weakness.  But  Mr.  Balfour,  although  not  blessed  by 
even  .a  courtesy  tifle,  is  an  aristocrat  to  his  finger  tips. 
And  the  more  his  career  is  studied,  the  more  we  probe 
into  the  secret  of  his  phenomenal  ascent  to  all  but  the 
first  place  in  the  State,  the  more  surely  are  we  driven 
back  to  the  conviction  that  the  truth  lies  here.  It  is 
because  he  is,  through  and  through,  every  inch  of  his 
tall,  spare  form  an  aristocrat  of  the  aristocrats,  that  he  is 
at  this  moment  the  idol  of  the  Tory  democracy.  That 
which  might  have  been  his  ruin  in  other  circumstances 
has  proved  his  salvation.  For  the  moment,  England  is 
governing  Ireland  on  aristocratic  principles,  and  in  Mr. 
Balfour  she  has  found  an  aristocrat  who  might  have  been 
created  expressly  to  serve  her  purpose. 

THB  PREJUDICE  OF  INEQUALITY. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  the  aristocrat  latent  in  every 
Englishman.    The  indefinable  sense  of  race  superiority 


which  even  the  most  violent  Radicals  feel  in  presence  of 
the  coloured  races  is  at  bottom  essentially  aristocratic. 
The  sense  of  equality  which  is  so  great  a  passion  with  the 
French  has  not  eaten  into  our  masses.  Down  to  the  last 
General  Election  the  most  commonplace  Radical  M.P. 
would  have  felt  hurt  if  you  confounded  him  with  the 
Irish  M.P.s.  The  mere  Irish  have  never  been  recognised 
by  the  masses  of  Britons  as  beings  quite  of  the  same- 
flesh  and  blood  as  ourselves.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  felt 
this  as  strongly  as  any  one  when  he  clapped  Mr.  Pamell 
into  gaol  for  offences  for  which  he  would  never  have 
dreamed  of  imprisoning  either  Englishman  or  Scotchman. 
The  whole  system  on  which  Ireland  has  been  governed 
for  centuries  has  been  based  upon  the  assumption  that  we 
of  the  larger  island  are  obviously  and  always  the  superior 
racte.  It  is  this  which  constitutes  the  whole  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  the  Home  Rulers.  They  base  their  scheme 
upon  a  diametrically  opposite  principle.  To  them  an 
Irishman  is  a  man  and  a  citizen  as  much  entitled  to  the 
]>rivileges  and  liberties  and  prerogatives  of  manhood  and 
citizenship  as  if  he  were  Scotch  or  English.  If  once  that 
were  recognised  Home  Rule  would  follow  as  a  corollary  ; 
if  indeed  there  were  any  longer  a  demand  for  Home 
Rule,  a  scheme  which  has  been  nursed  into  popularity 
solely  by  the  resentment  of  the  Irish  at  the  mferior 
position  to  which  they  have  been  relegated  by  the  domi- 
nant Saxon.  The  Unionist  majority  was  elected  in  fierce 
antagonism  to  the  democratic  doctrine  of  Irish  equality. 
When,  after  a  period  during  which  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  attempted  to  reconcile  opposing  principles,  the 
impossible  enterprise  broke  down,  the  majority  fell  back 
upon  the  aristocratic  system  of  race  ascendency.  The 
Irish  were  once  more  taken  in  hand  and  ruled  as  a  subject 
race*  And  for  such  a  work  Mr.  Balfour  was  peculiarly 
fitted,  because  he,  more  than  any  man  in  the  Conserva- 
tive ranks,  was  aristocratic  to  his  heart's  core. 

HIS  FU15DA1MENTAL  FALLACY. 

**That  is  the  secret  of  his  strength.  That  which  the 
majority  of  the  nation  for  the  time  being  wanted  done 
he  felt  naturally  called  to  do,  and  did  it  without  arrihe 
pensee^  without  any  shamefaced  feeling  that  he  was. 
doing  wrong.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  coerced  Ireland  before 
this,  but  always  at  the  back  of  his  mind  was  the  horrid,, 
haunting  doubt  whether  after  all  he  was  not  mistaken. 
Mr.  Balfour  has  no  doubts  ;  he  is  as  calmly  cocksure  that 
he  is  right  as  Joshua  was  when  he  exterminated  the 
Canaanites.  And  for  this  reason.  With  the  splendid 
intellectual  arrogance  if  an  aristocrat  he  has  satisfied 
himself  that  the  Irish  are,  politically,  distinctly  inferior 
to  the  English  and  Scotch.  *  They  have  great  gifts,'  he 
often  eays  :  *  they  have  wit,  imagination,  eloquence, 
valour ;  in  many  respects  they  are  our  superiors.  But  in 
one  respect  they  are  our  inferiors,  and  no  amount  of 
Gladstonian  rhetoric  can  make  them  otherwise.  They  are 
politically  incapable  of  self-government.  Why  not  govern 
them  as  the  Scotch,  you  ask  ?  Because  they  are  not 
Scotch.  They  cannot  be  trusted  to  govern  themselves,, 
for  the  simple  and  sufficient  reason  that  Providence,  in 
giving  them  many  gifts,  omitted  to  give  them  the 
qualities  which  ensure  stable  self-control.  The  Irish 
are  no  more  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  control  of 
their  own  destinies  than  your  little  children  are 
fitted  to  be  left  in  charge  of  your  house,  to  pay  rates 
and  taxes,  to  direct  the  servants,  and  to  manage  the 
household.  Some  day  your  nursery  may  break  out  in 
rebellion  and  demand  the  keys  of  the  house.  Tou  will 
not,  unless  you  are  mad,  cDiiiply  with  tlu)  clj^inour  of  the 
children.  For  their  own  s.ikes  yuu  inust  not.  If  tlioy 
persist  in  smashing  the  crockery _ay^~mn%niMj  to  br^ak 
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the  windows,  unless  they  are  allowed  to  be  masters  in 
their  own  house/'  then  you  must,  however  reluctantly, 
take  measures  to  reduce  them  to  obedience.  What  you 
do  in  your  nursery,  England  must  do  in  Ireland,  xou 
may  call  it  coercion  if  you  please.  It  is  simply  the 
•exercise  of  the  minimum  of  authority  necessary  to  secure 
the  retention  of  the  reins  of  Grovemment  in  the  hands  of 
the  natural  head  of  the  household.  There  is  my  policy 
in  Ireland  in  a  nutsheU.  I  am  in  charge  of  the  mutinous 
nursery.' 

IRELAND  A  MEEK  MUTINOUS  NURSERY. 

"Almost  in  these  very  words  Mr.  Balfour  may  be 
tieard  to  justify  to  his  friends  and  to  his  own  conscience 
the  policy  he  is  enforcing  in  Ireland.  All  that  he  does, 
M  that  he  says,  grows  naturally  as  a  logical  deduction 
-from  this  foundation  {principle.  If  he  is  right  in  believing 
the  Irish  are  sifted  children,  incapable  of  the  self-control 
•of  manhood,  Uien  his  policy  can  hardly  be  regard^  as 
other  than  necessary  and  inevitable.  There  is  no  doubt 
•something  superbly  arrogant  in  this  calm  ruling  out  of  a 
whole  nation  as  permanently  incapacitated  for  the  ordi- 
nary elementary  right  of  free  citizens,  but  this  supreme 
ttrrogance  is  the  distinguishing  note  of  the  aristocrat. 
Aristocracies  always  imagine  that  they  are  gifted  by  the 
gods  with  the  charter  of  sovereignty  over  the  rest  of 
mankind.  In  the  beginning  they  are  right.  Aristocracies 
•come  into  existence  and  grow  strong  because  they  are 
wiser  and  stronger  than  those  over  whom  they  rule.  But 
nations  do  not  always  remain  in  statu  pupiUarif  a  fact 
which  aristocrats  forget  until  they  discover  their  mistake 
xmder  the  knife  of  the  guillotine  or  in  the  horrors  of  a 
•stricken  field,  ^e  temper,  however,  which  is  thus  bred 
is  invaluable  up  to  the  point  where  the  sjrstem  breaks 
down.  It  silences  all  qualms  of  conscience.  It  stifles 
«J1  self-reproach.  It  hears  the  cries  and  reproaches 
of  the  victims  of  its  measures  of  repression  as 
tiiough  they  were  but  the  bellowings  of  oxen 
ffoaded  out  of  the  clover  field  into  which  they 
nad  trespassed.  It  leaves  its  possessor  in  complete  con- 
trol of  all  his  faculties,  at  ease  with  himself,  and 
distracted  by  none  of  those  attempts  at  self -justification 
which  paralyse  the  energy  of  the  naif  convinced.  '  This 
people  which  knoweth  not  the  law  are  accursed,'  and 
that  is  the  end  of  the  matter.  '  The  negro  is  unfit  for 
freedom,*  was  another  formula  which  l^t  the  planter 
quite  at  ease  amid  his  slaves.  So  Mr.  Balfour,  naving 
assumed  that  the  Irish  are  even  as  infants  in  a  nursery, 
«et8  himself  to  the  duty  of  restraining  the  naughty  little 
dears  within  due  rule  and  compass  with  absolute  sang 
Jroid  and  nonchalant  self-oomplaoency. 

A  COOL  HAND. 

That  is  the  first  and  the  greatest  secret  of  Mr.  Bal- 
four's success.  Aristocratic  work  being  demanded  for  the 
moment  by  a  democratic  people,  he,  a  bom  aristocrat, 
«eems  actually  a  Heaven-sent  Minister.  From  this 
spirit  spring  the  qualities  which  impress  both  friend  and 
foe.  His  friends  declare  that  there  never  was  a  more 
•charming  man  than  Mr.  Balfour;  while  his  enemies 
maintain  that  ho  more  odious  and  offensive  personality 
•ever  affronted  the  House  of  Commons.  The  charm 
«nd  the  offence  are  largely  due  to  the  same  causes. 
He  is  charming  to  his  friends,  because  he  is  so  thoroughly 
■at  his  ease  that  he  can  put  all  those  around  him  at  their 
^ase.  His  temper  is  unruffled,  his  style  polished  and 
refined.  He  has  all  the  fascination  of  manner  that 
distinguishes  a  great  noble  who  is  too  sympathetic  to  be 
•haughty  and  too  intelligent  to  be  dull.  But  to  his  foes 
the  reverse  of  the  same  qualities  seems  by  no  means 


admirable.  His  imperturbable  good  temper  is  exasper- 
ating beyond  endurance.  His  easy  insouciance  seems 
intolerably  insolent,  and  his  light-hearted  mode  of 
disposing  of  lus  assaUants  la  infinitely  more  aggravating 
than  invective  or  abuse.  It  is  galline  in  the  extreme, 
after  you  have  called  him  base,  bloody,  brutal  Bombs, 
to  find  that  you  have  only  slightly  bored  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour,  who  revenges  himself  with  a  merry  quip  or  a 
parting  jest.  That  indifference  is  the  deadliest  of 
insults,  for  it  indicates  far  more  forcibly  than  words  the 
immeasurable  disdain  which  does  not  honour  its  assailants 
even  with  an  emotion  as  active  as  contempt. 

NOT  REALLY  CALLOUS. 

''There  is  a  certain  apparent  callousness  about  this 
aristocratic  temperament  which  misleads  the  superficial 
observer  who  imagines  that  Mr.  Balfour  is  heartless. 
In  redity,  there  are  few  men  in  politics  who  have 
so  tender  a  heart,  or  whose  human  sympathies 
are  so  fresh  and  sincere.  But,  like  all  aristocrats, 
his  sympathies  are  limited.  The  woes  of  Mr. 
Conybeare,  the  wrongs  of  Mr.  O'Brien,  even  the 
sufferings  of  Mr.  MandevDle,  never  get  home  to  the 
Chief  Secretary  any  more  than  the  torture  of  a  salmon 
comes  home  to  an  angler.  These  people  are  without  the 
pale.  They  have  to  be  reduced  to  submission,  and  the 
process  would  only  be  impeded  if  you  paused  to  think 
now  the  operation  affects  their  feelings. 

THE  FREE  HAND  AND  THE  BUND  ETE. 

"  This  brings  us  to  another  feature  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
strength.  He  believes  in  his  police.  He  swears  by 
them  as  a  schoolboy  swears  by  his  side.  They  are 
engaged,  in  his  eyes,  in  the  noblest  task  committed  to 
human  hands.  They  are  the  champions  of  the  law. 
Therefore  he  backs  them  up  with  a  thoroughgoing  stick- 
at-nothingness  which  is  almost  sublime.  'The  police 
can  do  no  wrong '  has  almost  come  to  be  with  hun  an 
axiom  of  State.  When  they  speak,  controversy  is 
at  an  end  for  him.  He  repeats  their  reports  as 
if  they  were  gospel.  No  shade  of  doubt,  philosophic 
or  otherwise,  is  allowed  to  cross  his  mind  when  the 
police  version  of  any  incident  reaches  him  from  Dublin 
Castle.  If  he  does  not  exactly  say  Credo  quia  impossibUe, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  believes  them  none  the  less 
implicitly,  even  though  their  story  should  be  impossible. 
This  intrepid  spirit  of  unfaltering  faith  in  every  police 
report,  this  unwavering  support  of  every  official  who 
works  under  his  orders,  is  a  great  element  of  strength 
for  the  time  being,  although  it  accumulates  wrath 
against  the  day  of  reckoning  which  is  steadily  drawing 
nigh.  It  increases  the  gulf  between  him  and  his 
Buojects,  and  by  a  natural  hiw  confirms  and  strengthens 
his  original  tendency  to  stand  by  his  men,  ss  a  general 
stands  by  his  soldiers  when  in  the  face  of  the  foe. 

'*  Mr.  Balfour  has  learnt  two  great  lessons  necessary  to 
the  modem  administrator.  He  understands  the  virtues 
that  reside  in  a  free  hand.  He  understands  equally 
well  the  sovereign  efficacy  of  a  blind  eye  ;  he  allows  his 
men  a  free  hand,  and  when  complaint  is  made  of  their 
doings,  he  daps  his  official  telescope  to  his  blind  eye. 
It  is  a  device  which  has  often  stood  him  in  good  stead. 

HIS  FAITH  IN  ms  UNCLE. 

"  Mr.  Balfour  is  an  aristrocrat,  but  he  is  not  one  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  aristocrats,  who  read  nothing.  He  is,  on 
the  contrary,  a  great  but  desultory  reader.  He  ia  the 
man  of  letters  of  his  party.  He  has  an  excellent  literary 
taste,  and  would  much  prefer  discussing  books  with  Mr. 
Morley  or  Mr.  Gladstone  over  a  dinner-table  to  debating 
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Fnwn  the  WeeKi;^  trtrtnan^  Jan.  7,  1888.] 


"  FOOTPH1NT8  IN  THB  SANDS  OP  TIME." 
Balfour  Crus  e,  who  has  just  been  singing,  "  I'm  monarch  of  all  I 
survey,"  is  suddenly  alarmed  at  the  impression  of  two  footprints  in 
the  path— more  alarming  footprints  to  follow. 


From  the  Wttkly  Preenum,  April  21.  1888.J 

"  THB  MODBhN  QUINTUS  CURTIUS," 
(Aa  described  by  that  brilliant,  Tory,  Ashmtad  Bartlett.) 
Quintus  Curtias  Balfour  plunges  into  the  pit.  and,  too  late,  finds- 
it  bottomleis. 


From  the  Wtekly  Freeman,  June  29, 1889.] 

BALFOUR'S  HOLIDAY. 


B A LPOUB  (accompanied  by  his  ''liaidfn,**  and  the  rest  of  his 
eort^g») :  Ta-ta  I  Bye.  bye  1  I'm  off  to  Ireland  to  have  a  re^l 
good  time  of  it.  This  is  the  sort  of  fun  I  like. 


From  the  HMcfy  Freeman,  Jan.  9»  199^.] 

BRAVB  MR.  BALFOUR  ! 

Balfour  :  Now  we  have  him  ix.  let '  <«  t^r  ure  nnd  ^^egrade  him— 
When  he  Is  out  he  exposes  and  humiiiatts  me  beyond  endurancs. 
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(politics  with  them  in  the  House  of  Commons.    He  is  a 
bit  of  a  philosopher,  also,  in  his  way  ;  thoughtful  and  re- 
flective, with  a  dash  of  pessimism  alternating  with  glimpses 
of  a  happier  faith.    It  is  difficult  for  a  Conservative  to  be 
•   An  optimist,  even  when  by-elections  result  in  Home  Rule 
victories.    The  whole  movement  of  modern  affairs  must 
^  'Seem  so  wretched  a  pis  aUer  that  the  wonder  is  that  they 
;  struggle  any  longer  against  the  inevitable.    There  is  a 
*  somewhat  cynical  vein  of  humour  in  Mr.  Balfour  which, 
while  it  lightens  his  survey  of  life,  effectively  damps  all 
enthusiasm.    He  is  not  much  of  an  idealist,  but  a  some- 
what sombre  observer  of  men  and  things.  Among  modem 
statesmen  he  knows  but  one  man  who  believes  in  Eng- 
land as  the  Elizabethans  believed  in  her,  and  who  is 
capable  of  taking  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole 
range  of  the  Empire,  and  that  man  is  Lord  Salisbury.  He 
believes  in  his  uncle  more  than  he  believes  in  himself, 
and,  although  he  believes  in  England,  he  believes  and 
trembles. 

AT  THE  IRISH  OFFICE. 

The  intellectual  quality  of  the  man  ib  high,  not  perhaps 
of  the  highest,  but  still  very  good.  No  one  can  listen  to 
him,  or  even  read  his  speeches,  without  feeling  that  he  is 
a  vigorous  swordsman,  alert  and  adroit,  nimble  of  fence, 
and  prompt  to  take  advantage  of  every  weak  opening  in 
his  opponent's  guard.  In  the  Irish  melie  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  his  finer  style  has  somewhat  degenerated. 
*  Whenever  you  see  a  head,  hit  it,*  has  come  to  be  too 
much  the  mot  d'ordre  of  the  Irish  Secretary.  If  the 
Apostle  had  fought  constantly  instead  of  only  once  in  a 
way  with  the  wild  beasts  of  Ephesus,  the  apostolic 
•character  would  have  gradually  merged  in  that  of  the 
:gladiator ;  and  it  is  no  reflection  upon  Mr.  Balfour  to  say 
that  his  long  wrangles  with  the  Irish  brigade  in  St. 
•Stephen's  have  tended  somewhat  to  vulgarise  him  as  a 
controversialist.  But  on  the  whole  he  has  emerged  from 
the  ordeal  comparatively  unscathed.  His  geniality  is 
unimpaired.  His  wit  has  a  keener  edge.  His  capacity  to 
.appeal  to  the  deeper  sympathies  of  a  great  popular  audience 
has  been  proved  and  developed.  He  is  a  hard  hitter,  and 
.always  comes  up  to  time.  He  is  not  a  maker  of 
-epigrams  like  Mr.  Morley,  neither  is  he  a  professional 
joker  like  Mr.  Labouchere.  But  when  the  man  in  the 
.street  reads  Mr.  Balfour's  speeches  he  smiles,  and  his 
political  opponents  turn  white  with  rage. 

TRUE  GEIT. 

*'Mr.  Balfour  is  more  sworn  at  and  sworn  by  than 
^any  man  in  politics  save  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  some 
quarters  it  is  regarded  as  the  unpardonable  sin  to  suggest 
tnat  Mr.  Balfour  possesses  a  single  virtue,  or  is  not  laden 
'down  with  everv  vice.  In  others  he  is  lauded  to  the  skies 
as  if  he  were  a  hero  and  a  demigod.  We  never  hear  Uie 
last  of  his  courage,  his  chivalry,  his  even-handed  justice, 
his  pluck.  All  this  ia  very  exaggerated.  Mr.  Baffour  is 
neither  fiend  nor  archangel.  He  is  a  clever  young  aristo- 
crat, early  trained  to  the  service  of  the  State,  who  has 
made  the  most  of  a  capital  chance.  He  has  a  consider- 
able literary  gift,  great  personal  and  social  charm,  and  a 
.good  Scotch  habit  of  application  and  persistence.  In  the 
substance  of  his  character  there  is  true  grit,  and  in  a 
tough  fight  any  one  who  found  himself  in  a  very  tight 
place  would  have  good  reason  to  thank  his  stars  if  he  had 
Mr.  Balfour  at  his  back.  He  is  perfectly  sincere,  and  he 
is  as  free  from  self-seeking  as  most  men.  If  only  he  had 
more  popular  sympathy,  and  a  little  more  faith  in  England, 
he  might  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  Ministers  of 
:modem  times. 


mS  PHYSIQUE. 

"  It  would,  of  course,  be  absurd  to  predict  that  Arthur 
the  D^bonnaire,  who  played  the  dilettante  for  so  many 
years,  will  never  develop  into  the  stalwart  leader  of  a 
passionately  national  party.  He  has  already  developed 
so  far  that  there  is  reason  for  hoping  that  he  may  develop 
still  further.  The  silken  youth  of  peaceful  times  often 
turns  out  in  the  fray  to  be  of  tempered  steel,  and  so  it 
may  be  with  Mr.  Balfour.  So,  indeed,  it  has  been  to  a 
considerable  extent  already.  When  he  accepted  the 
office  of  Chief  Secretary,  his  friends  thought  it  would  prove 
fatal.  The  far  from  arduous  work  of  the  Scotch  Office 
had  nearly  broken  him  down  the  previous  Session,  and 
none  of  those  who  saw  him  when  the  House  rose  in  1886  are 
ever  likely  to  forget  his  haggard  face.  To  place  him  in  the  ^ 
Irish  Office  seemed  like  giving  him  a  ticket  for  the  grave.  ^ 
He  was  always  taking  medicine,  needing  fresh  air,  and 
generally  ailing.  On  the  very  day  on  which  his  accept-  .^ 
ance  of  the  Chief  Secretaryship  was  announced,  the  - 
mantelpiece  of  his  library  in  Carlton  House  Oardens  was 
lioerally  littered  with  pill  boxes  and  medicine  bottles. 
The  strain  of  the  Irish  Office  had  grizzled  Sir  George 
Trevelyan's  hair  as  if  in  two  years  had  fallen  the  snow  of 
ten,  and  to  those  who  loved  Mr.  Balfour — and  he  is  one 
of  those  men  whom  to  know  is  to  love— his  acceptance  of 
the  post  seemed  little  short  of  suicide.  He  had  not, 
however,  acted  without  consideration  and  consultation. 
Before  volunteering  for  active  service  at  the  front,  he 
submitted  himself  to  a  closepersonal  examination  at  the 
hands  of  Sir  W.  Jenner.  That  distinguished  physician 
not  only  pronoimced  Mr.  Balfour  completely  sound,  but 
assured  him  that,  so  far  as  he  could  judge,  no  better 
prescription  could  be  ordered  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
health  than  the  steady  collar  work  of  an  all-absorbmg 
department  of  the  Administration.  Mr.  Balfour  took  his 
doctor  at  his  word,  and  the  result  has  abundantly  verified 
the  soundness  of  his  judmnent.  Mr.  Balfour  has  never 
turned  a  hair  since  he  tome  office.  The  daily  abuse  has 
acted  upon  him  as  a  positive  tonic.  He  has  slept  better, 
eaten  better,  and  altogether  enjoyed  better  health  since 
he  became  the  butt  for  the  shafts  of  the  whole  Irish 
party.  His  case  deserves  to  be  placed  on  permanent 
record  as  a  signal  example  of  the  beneficial  efiect  of 
continuous  excitement  and  heavy  responsibility  upon 
certain  constitutions. 

HIS  BESETTI2(G  S*... 

"  As  it  was  in  physique  so  it  was  in  the  moral  or  mental 
character  of  Mr.  Balfour.  His  besetting  sin  was  not 
exactly  indolence,  but  a  certain  easy-going  indisposition 
to  take  trouble.  He  needed  rousinff.  He  was  in  his  way 
just  a  little  bit  of  a  Sybarite.  Of  this,  the  most  familiar 
illustration  was  his  absolute  refusal  to  read  the  news- 
papers. He  probably  reads  them  now,  but  until  he 
became  a  Cabmet  Minister  he  made  a  rule  of  never  read- 
ing a  daily  paper.  When  expostulated  with  for  this 
neglect  of  the  chronicles  of  our  time,  he  used  to  reply  : 
'  I  much  prefer  hearing  the  news  from  the  people  who 
are  making  history  to  reading  the  more  or  less  inaccurate 
reports  of  third  parties.  I  always  hear  all  that  is  worth 
hearing.  As  for  the  rest,  what  a  corw^  I  escape  by 
never  openmg  a  paper!'  The  reply  was  character- 
ictic  of  the  man,  with  his  Epicurean  preference 
for  receiving  the  plums  of  the  news  from  the  men  who 
gathered  them  fresh  from  the  tree,  and  a  supreme  indif- 
ference to  all  that  could  not  be  served  up  in  that  dainty 
fashion.  The  poet  Thomson,  who  is  said  to  have  eaten 
peaches  from  the  tree  as  he  leant  up  against  the  wall  in 
the  sun,  had  a  touch  of  the  same  quality.  But  that 
cannot  co-exist  with  any  very  keen  interest  in  the  move- 
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From  the  Waekly  Freeman,  Nov.  13, 1887.] 

A  SPBBCU  FROM  TUB  DOCK. 

BirmiDgham,  Nov.  4,  1887. 
"  Mr.  Balfour,  at  he  itandi  in  the  Dock  of  Public  Opinion  in  Bngland, 
ia  a  different  Mr.  Balfour  to  t^at  which  we  have  in  Ireland,  The 
G.O.M.,  however,  is  on  the  watch." 


8NAPPBBT  AND  PODSNAFPBBT.  MR.  BAIFOUR  AS  LADT  CLARA. 

From  I'nited  Ireland,  Aug.  10, 1889.  From  L'niUd  Ireland,  Augutt  24, 1889. 
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menfc  of  the  world.  A  certain  lazy,  self-indulgent  habit 
which  also  found  expression  in  lying  in  bed  till  noon 
vanished  under  the  stress  and  strain  of  Irish  admini- 
stration. There  used  to  be  e  good  deal  of  the  Miss 
Nancy  about  Mr.  Balfour.  But  Sie  rough-and-tumble  of 
active  warfare  has  caused  most  of  us  to  forget  that  he 
ever  was  Miss  Nancy.  Who  knows  but  that  the  habit  of 
responsible  authority,  and  the  constant  pressure  of  the 
real  burdens  of  the  Empire,  may  make  of  him  a  much 
greater  man  than  seemea  possible  twelve  months  ago  ? 

A  HISSING  NOTE. 

"Is  there  depth  enough  in  his  nature  to  move  men 
greatly  ?  That  is  the  crucial  question,  and  one  on  which 
everything  depends.  It  would  be  premature  as  yet  to 
return  an  answer.  His  speeches  are  clever  and 
smart.  He  is  an  expert  at  the  foils,  and  occasionally 
can  handle  a  rapier  very  deftly.  But  does  that  affecta- 
tion of  cynicism  cover  a  real  faith,  or  is  it  only  the  mask 
behind  which  there  is  nothing  but  a  sorry  void  ?  Those 
who  know  him  best  say  that,  au  fond^  Mr.  Balfour  is  a 
true  man  with  a  deep  imderlying  faith  in  the  reality  of 
things,  which  will  every  day  make  itself  more  and  more 
apparent.  We  all  know  him  to  be  kind-hearted,  sym- 
pathetic, and  full  of  humane  sensitiveness  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  all  who  are  not  outside  the  pale.  But  hitherto 
there  has  been  an  absence  of  the  inspiring  note  which 
thrills  the  hearts  of  those  who  listen.  There  is,  to  use  an 
old  phrase,  no  unction  in  his  speeches.  They  seldom  or 
never  touch  the  deeper  strings  that  vibrate  most  intensely 
in  the  human  breast.  The  absence  of  all  purple  patches 
in  his  oratory  is  an  illustration  of  the  lack  of  that  glowing 
emotion  of  which  they  are  the  natural  outcome.  It  may 
be  that  for  him  life  has  been  too  smooth  as  yet  to  enable 
him  to  strike  these  deeper  chords.  Adversity  is  the 
greatest  schoolmaster :  those  who  have  never  suffered 
nave  seldom  the  power  to  make  others  feel.  If,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Balfour  could  but  sometimes  rise  into  the 
higher  region  of  patriotic  and  Imperial  ideas,  and  make 
men  feel  that  he  was  not  so  entirely  absorbed  by  the  cut 
and  thrust  and  parry  of  the  party  same  as  to  lose  sight  of 
his  country  and  all  that  she  stands  for  in  the  world,  we 
should  have  more  confidence  in  his  future. 

HLS  MAONANIMITT. 

"There  is  one  quality,  unfortunately  a  rare  quality 
among  his  contemporaries,  which  Mr.  Balfour  possesses 
in  ample  store.  He  is  magnanimous.  He  is  not  personal. 
He  can  tolerate  abuse,  and  he  does  not  resent  ctiticism. 
He  retains  friends  who  denounce  every  act  of  his  adminis- 
tration, and  even  the  cloaca  maxima  of  Hibernian  abuse 
does  not  excite  his  disgust  or  indignation.  Nothing  is 
more  characteristic  of  the  man  than  the  fact  that  after 
two  years  at  the  Irish  Office  he  has  learned  to  like  and  to 
appreciate  William  O'Brien.  When  he  entered  the  Irish 
OfBce  he  took  an  amused  interest  in  some  of  the  Irish 
members,  but  William  O'Brien  seemed  to  him,  as  he 
seemed  to  many  others,  more  than  flesh  and  blood  could 
stand.  Gradually,  however,  as  he  came  to  know  the 
redoubtable  editor  of  United  Irdand^  his  distaste 
dwindled,  until  at  last  he  absolutely  began  to  feel  for 
him  some  kind  of  personal  regard.  This  has  not  in  the 
least  prevented  him  clapping  Mr.  O'Brien  in  gaol  once 
and  again,  but  that  is  all  in  the  day's  work.  The  fact 
that  it  was  necessary  to  imprison  him  was  indeed, 
in  a  certain  way,  a  tribute  to  his  power  and  to  his 
importance.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  true  that  a  shrewd 
sense  of  gratitude  should  keep  Mr.  Balfour  from  feeling 
resentment  at  the  oratorical  brickbats  which  the  Irish 
members  hurl  at  his  head.  They  form  no  small  part  of 
the  pedestal  which  enables  him  to  command  the  gaze  of 


the  world.  But  how  few  ever  recognise  the  fact  that  no 
friends  ever  help  us  so  much  as  our  foes !  Mr.  Balfour 
does,  and  does  so  with  good  erace  and  frank  sincerity. 
When  Artemus  Ward's  steed  was  weary,  he  hung  a 
hornet's  nest  upon  his  tail  '  to  kinder  encourage  hun.' 
The  perpetual  roasting  which  Mr.  Balfour  undergoes  at 
the  hands  of  Irishmen  does  him  a  similar  service.  It 
keeps  him  from  relapsing  into  the  region  in  which  it  is 
always  afternoon,  for  which  he  has  constitutionally  a 
very  dangerous  longing.  But,  these  things  apart,  Mr. 
Balfour  is  a  big  enough  man  to  disdain  to  regard  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  a  personal  offence,  and  to  recognise 
the  intellectual  honesty  of  those  who  regard  his  policy 
with  detestation.  Perhaps  this  may  be  due  to  the  absence 
of  keenness  which  we  have  already  referred  to.  If  so, 
then  that  is  a  quality  of  his  defect  which  stands  him  in 
better  stead  than  many  of  his  virtues. 

CROMWELL  (?) 

"  Whether  or  not  Mr.  Balfour  will  be  a  great  statesman 
depends  upon  whether  or  not  he  is  capable  of  sympathis- 
ing with  and  of  responding  to  the  needs  of  the  masses  of 
his  fellow  countrymen.  He  is  a  political  economist  at 
bottom,  and  very  little  of  a  sentimentalist.  But  he  is 
shrewd  enough  to  see  that  mere  repression  is  no  policy. 
When  he  took  office  some  one  said  to  him  that  he  could 
not  expect  to  succeed  where  Cromwell  had  failed.  He 
replied :  '  Cromwell  failed  because  he  relied  solely  upon 
repressive  measures.  That  mistake  I  shall  not  imitate. 
I  shall  be  as  relentless  as  Cromwell  in  enforcing  obedience 
to  the  law,  but  at  the  same  time  I  shall  be  as  Eadical  as 
any  reformer  in  redressing  grievances  and  especially  in 
removing  every  cause  of  complaint  in  relation  to  the  land. 
It  is  on  the  twofold  aspect  of  my  policy  that  I  rely  for 
my  success.  Hitherto  English  Governments  have  stood 
first  on  one  leg  and  then  on  the  other.  They  have  either 
been  all  for  repression  or  all  for  reform.  I  am  for  both  : 
repression  as  stem  as  Cromwell ;  reform  as  thorough  as 
Mr.  Pamell  or  any  one  else  can  desire.' " 

The  analogy  between  Spenser's  Knight,  Mr.  Grove  cut 
out,  if  I  remember  aright.  I  referred  to  it  afterwards  in 
the  Pott  MaU  Gazette.  The  parallel  is  very  close. 
Spenser,  of  course,  was  a  thoroughgoing  coercionist.  I 
remember  asking  Mr.  Balfour  who  he  thought  Talus 
could  be — ^Talus,  the  hero  of  my  children,  who  with  his 
iron  flail  overthrew  all  the  rabble  rout  of  his  master'a 
enemies.  "Talus,"  said  Mr.  Balfour,  why.  Talus  is 
obviously  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary." 

AITBB  TWO  MOBS  YSABS. 

So  I  wrote  in  18^  and  so  I  would  write  to-day,  if  I  had 
to  write  again,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.  Mr.  Balfour 
has  grown  during  the  last  two  years  :  he  is  broader; 
deeper,  greater,  than  when  he  was  thick  in  the  fight  over 
O'Brien's  breeches.  I  do  not  say  this  because  he  has  for 
a  moment  succeeded.  Success  is  but  a  poor  gauge  of 
merit ;  many  a  man  displays  far  greater  qualities  m  defeat 
and  failure  than  his  victorious  rival  exhibits  in  the  hour 
of  victory.  It  is  not  so  much  that  Mr.  Balfour  has 
succeedea  as  the  deepened  faith  and  hope  and  confidence 
which  his  success  has  wrought  in  him  that  I  value  the 
most.  As  a  poet  in  one  of  the  magazines  very  beautifully 
says  this  month  : — 

Yes,  some  may  all  the  better  see 
For  pain  and  blight  and  fears  ; 
Bat,  oh,  how  many  eyes  there  be 
Cannot  see  God  for  tears  ! 

So  it  is  true  that  a  political  party  which  is  always 
beaten  and  trodden  under  foot  b  apt  to  faU  to  see  the 
beneficent  power  which  shapes  our  destiny.  In  my  sketch 
in  1889  I  pointed  to  this  as  the  secret  source  of  much  of 
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the  Conservative  nnfaith.  I  felt  it  mnoh  more  strongly 
in  Lord  Oamarvon  than  in  Mr.  Balfour.  An  old  Con- 
servative who  has  seen  one  after  another  almost  all  the 
old  cherished  landmarks  of  the  constitution  undermined 
by  the  rushing  tide  of  democratic  prc^^ress  may  be  par- 
doned if  he  begins  to  doubt  in  the  Divine  governance  of 
the  world.  One  by  one  he  has  had  to  make  jetsam 
of  hb  most  sacred  principles,  and  if  he  survives  he 
survives  after  the  sacrifice  of  everything  which  he  con- 
siders most  true.  A  continued  course  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation, of  Com  Law  Repeals  and  Household  Suffrage 
surrenders,  are  apt  to  eat  the  faith  out  of  your  Tory. 
The  destinies  seemed  to  have  declared  themselves  against 
him.  All  this,  however,  ia  changed  with  the  fortunes  of 
the  fight. 

A  STRONOSR  AND  DEEPER  TRUTH. 

For  some  years  the  Conseratives  have  had  an  extra- 
ordinary run  of  good  fortune.  Providence  once  more  has 
proved  itself  as  in  the  days  of  Sir  Archibald  Allison's 
History,  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Tories,  and  that  being 
so,  Mr.  Balfour  and  even  Lord  Salisbury  have  ventured 
to  pluck  up  heart  and  to  look  out  into  the  world  with  a 
little  more  courage  than  they  have  displayed  for  many  a 
long  year.  Down  to  the  d^ya  of  the  present  Adminis- 
tration every  Tory  minister  was  more  or  less  like  Noah 
in  the  midst  of  the  deluge-doomed  world,  and,  what  is 
more,  a  Noah  without  any  practical  working  faith  in  the 
seaworthiness  of  his  own  little  ark.  Now,  however,  the 
Conservatives  have  discovered  that  their  ark  floats,  is 
fairly  water-tight  and  storm-proof,  and  hence  they  look 
out  upon  the  waste  of  waters  which  democracy  has  let 
loose  upNon  the  world  with  a  very  different  eye  to  that 
with  which  they  surveved  the  world  ten  years  ago.  Mr. 
Balfour's  faith  in  England  has  deepened  and  broadened, 
and  it  is  not  merely  a  faith  in  England,  but  a  faith  in  the 
English-speaking  race.  Nothing  can  iHustrate  better  the 
extent  to  which  our  parties  have  changed  their  moorings 
than  the  fact  that  the  old  taunt  constantly  cast  against 
Mr.  Bright,  that  he  wished  to  Americanise  the  British 
constitution,  cannot  be  more  justly  applied  to  any 
English  statesman  than  to  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr. 
Balfour. 

THE  ABfERICAN  IDEA  IN  POLITICS. 

To  both  the  American  constitution  has  something  so 
attractive  that  there  are  American  citizens  of  the  acuter 
kind  who  believe  that  Lord  Salisbury  would  give  his 
coronet  if  he  could  but  graft  upon  the  British  constitution 
the  conservative  securities  enjoyed  by  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent citizens  of  the  American  Republic.  Mr.  Balfour 
has  never  expressed  himself  as  strongly  as  his  uncle,  but 
it  is  an  open  secret  that  he  would  gladly  graft  the 
Referendum,  that  foreign  and  republican  institution, 
upon  the  ancient  constitution  of  Great  Britain  and  that 
he  regards  as  the  greatest  of  all  objects  before  the  modern 
statesman  the  establishment  of  good  working  relations 
between  the  Empire  and  the  Republic.  Balfour 
believes  in  the  English-speaking  race  and  deplores  the 
unnatural  division  createa  by  our  folly  and  obstinacy  in 
the  last  century.  To  heal  that  split,  and  re-establish  the 
unity  of  the  English-speaking  race,  not,  of  course,  upon 
narrow  bonds  of  uniformity,  but  upon  some  broad  and 
elastic  basis  which  would  admit  both  Empire  and  Repub- 
lie  to  realise  their  substantial  unity  while  cherishing 
their  local  distinctions,  seems  to  him  the  work  which  of 
all  others  best  needs  doing  to-day.  A  statesman  who  is 
capable  of  taking  such  a  wide  view  and  of  welcoming  all 
that  tends  towards  the  realisation  of  his  ideal  is  not  a  man 
without  faith,  he  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  man  who,  if  health 
and  strength  are  granted  him,  may  leave  a  deep  and 
benefioent  mark  upon  the  history  of  the  world. 


HIS  WORK  IN  IRELAND. 

In  this  character  sketch  I  have  not  troubled  m3rself 
with  descending  upon  particulars  of  his  Irish  administra- 
tion. It  is  recent  and  in  every  one's  mind.  He  has  been 
as  good  as  his  word  both  for  good  and  for  evil :  he  haa 
coerced  without  scruple,  and  he  has  reformed  without 
reserve.  He  has  had  his  reward  in  a  temporary  peace  in 
Ireland.  The  one  blunder  that  he  made  was  the  refusal 
to  recognise  the  necessity  of  dealing  promptly  with  th& 
Plan  of  Campaign  estates.  Most  of  the  unrest  of  Ireland 
in  1888  and  1889  sprang  directly  from  that  primal 
blunder,  which  cost  England  and  Ireland  so  dear. 
With  that  exception,  Mr.  Balfour's  administration  of 
Ireland  has  been  much  milder  and  wiser  than  most 
Liberals  ventured  to  believe  it  could  be  when  he  entered 
oflice.  But  although  successful  beyond  his  expectations, 
Mr.  Balfour  indulges  in  no  delusions  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  extent  of  his  success.  Surface  tranquillity  he  has- 
procured  no  doubt ;  but  although  Ireland  were  as  tranquil 
as  Kent  this  tranquillity  is  on  the  surface,  nor 
will  it  diminish  by  five  per  cent,  the  number 
of  Nationalist  members  who  will  be  returned 
to  the  next  Parliament.  This  faculty  of  seeing  thhigs  as 
they  are  lead  many  to  accuse  Mr.  Balfour  of  cynicism, 
when  in  reality  he  simply  sees  straight  and  says  what  he 
sees.  For  instance,  speaking  of  the  good  fortune  of 
ministers  last  session,  he  never  blinked  the  fact  that  it  was 
to  causes  neither  of  which  were  pleasant  in  themselves  nor 
were  in  the  least  degree  due  to  the  Government.  If 
ministers  had  an  easy  time  of  it  last  session,  it  was  simply 
due  to  the  O'Shea  divorce  case  and  the  influenza.  But 
from  whatever  source  it  came  the  relief  was  very  patent 
and  manifest,  and  Mr.  Balfour  naturally  got  the  credit  of 
it.  He  is,  however,  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  be 
carried  off  his  feet  by  the  loud  huzzas  of  the  crowd.  If 
experience  has  taught  him  anything,  it  is  to  hold  all 
these  things  in  the  most  absolute  disregard,  and  to  do 
his  duty  as  he  sees  it :  to  m^e  a  speech,  or  frame 
a  bill  as  he  considers  it  to  be  necessary,  and  to 
regard  the  question  of  its  reception  or  of  its  success 
as  a  matter  entirely  beyond  the  range  of  his  control. 
There  grows  upon  him,  as  with  most  of  us  as  the 
years  roll  by,  a  conviction  of  the  absolute  futility 
of  all  attempts  to  predict  what  people  will  say,  or  what 
people  will  think  even,  about  the  simplest  and  most 
obvious  acts  of  public  men.  The  one  thing  which  is  quite 
secure  is,  do  what  you  see  to  be  right,  and  leave  all  the 
other  things  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Mr.  Balfour  has 
done  what  he  considered  to  be  right  in  Ireland  ;  he  has 
fought  his  fight,  and  now  he  is  transferred  to  another 
field. 

WILL  HE  CARRY  HOME  RULE? 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  his  successor  will  be 
equally  fortunate  in  carrying?  out  the  combination  policy 
of  Cromwell  plus  Parnell.  The  experiment  of  fashioning 
an  Irish  Local  Government  Bill  in  such  circumstances  is 
perilous  indeed;  but  Mr.  Balfour  has  committed  his 
Government  task,  and  it  will  be  well  if  the  undertaking- 
is  carried  through  with  the  same  spirit  with  which  Mr. 
Ritchie  established  Coimty  Councils  in  England.  Taking 
everything  into  account,  there  are  few  predictions  less 
hazardous,  with  Lord  Salisbury's  American  predilections, 
and  Mr.  Balfour's  wide  and  dispassionate  survey  of 
the  EnglLsh-speaking  race,  than  that  Ireland  ia 
much  more  likely  to  obtain  a  practical  Home  Rule 
measure  from  Mr.  Balfour  than  from  any  other  prospec* 
tive  Prime  Minister,  not  excepting  Mr.  Gladstone. 
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FOR  THE  ENCLISM-SPEAmNC  WORLD. 

A  PROPOSED  RACE  FESTIVAL. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews. 

IR,— I  propose  to  bring  about  a  common  periodical 
Representative  Gathering  of  the  English  People,  and 
to  establish  a  National  Festival,  probably  every 
fear  years. 

I  propose,  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  goodwill  and  the 
good  understanding  of  the  Empire,  also  with  the  hope  of 
drawing  closer  the  family  bonds  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Empire  of  the  Queen,  a  periodical  gathering  of 
representatives  of  the  race  in  a  festival  and  contest  of 
industry,  athletics,  and  culture. 

AK  EXHIBITION. 

I.  The  industrial  section  of  the  scheme  would  comprise  a 
small,  business-like  exhibition,  probably  held  in  the  Imperial 
Institute,  during  which  scientific,  commercial,  and  indus- 
trial conferences  might  be  held  among  representatives  of  the 
Empire. 

The  results  of  their  deliberations  might  be  summarised 
and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Empire  as  a  record  of  prog^^ss, 
and  containing  hints  for  future  development.  It  would  be 
desirable  also,  if  possible,  that  representatives  of  labour 
from  the  colonies  should  come  to  England  at  this  time,  and 
have  organised  opportunities  put  within  their  reach  to  see 
the  wonderful  greatness  of  England  in  all  directions  of 
iudustrial  thought  and  work. 

SCHOLABSHIPS. 

II.  Under  the  culture  section  of  the  scheme  I  suggest  the 
foundation  of  national  scholarships  (there  are  none  in  existence 
yet)  of  science,  arts,  literature,  and  technical  education,  to  be 
held  open  for  four  years  to  all  enfranchised  subjects  of  tbo 
Queen  and  their  families ;  and  the  examinations  for  which 
to  be  held  cdmultaneously  in  different  parts  of  the  empire, 
say  London,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Ottawa,  Cape 
Town,  Barbadoes,  etc.  The  establishment  of  these  scholar- 
ships would  be  by  State  votes  of  money  from  each  self- 
governing  portion  of  the  Empire,  according  to  an  arrangement 
hereafter  to  be  arrived  at.  The  mother  country  would,  of 
course,  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  finding  the  endowment. 
The  establishment  of  these  scholarships— say  sixteen  of  the 
value  of  £200  a  year  each  —would  require  an  endowment 
of  £80,000,  and  they  would  distinctly  encourage  intellectual 
attainments  in  the  colonies,  and  tend  to  discourage  growing 
materialism  there.  In  this  matter  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
mother  country  to  make  a  stand  and  endeavour  to  induce 
the  youth  of  the  colonies  to  resort  to  the  intellectual  centres 
of  the  Empire.  Concerning  technical  education  both  Lord 
Hartington  and  Lord  KnuUford  have  spoken  within  the  last 
few  days.  Lord  Hartington  said  he  •*  believed  that  the  pro- 
motion of  technical  education  was  a  matter  not  only  of  local 
but  of  essentially  national  importance,  and  there  was  no 
disguising  the  fact  that  other  nations— our  competitors 
in  the  industrial  struggle  of  the  world— had  been  before- 
hand with  us  in  this  matter,  and  had  earlier  than 
ourselves  appreciated  the  advantage  of  giving  to  their  people 
a  practical  scientific  education  applied  to  the  industries  in 
which  they  were  engaged."  Lord  Knutsford  observed  that 
"  if  there  was  one  thing  more  certain  than  another  it  was 
that  unless  we  promoted  technical  education  we  could  not 
hold  our  own  with  other  nations  with  the  advantage  of  such 
education.''  The  Imperial  Institute  might  again  take  a  large 
part  in  conjunction  with  the  educational  centres  at  home  and 
in  the  colonies.  In  both  these  sections  just  outlined  it  is 
obvious  that  the  Americans  of  the  United  States  could  not 
take  part  under  existing  circumstances. 


ATHLETIC  C0NTB9TS. 

III.  In  suggesting  the  next  section  of  the  cont^s,  that  of 
athletics,  I  have  taken  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
future  r^tionship  of  the  various  portions  of  the  Empire  rests 
chiefly  In  the  hands  of  the  young  men  of  the  Empire*-of 
young  England,  young  Australia,  young  South  Africa,  youngr 
Canada— and  that  an  imperial  athletic  contest  would  be  very- 
attractive  to  most  Englishmen,  whether  settled  in  the  United 
Kingdom  or  resident  beyond  the  seas.  I  also  believe  that 
such  a  contest  between  carefully  selected  repi^ntatives- 
of  the  English-speaking  race  would  comnmnd  more  general 
attention  and  be  more  popular  than  any  other  contest  whicl^ 
could  be  arranged.  I  am  supported  in  this  by  the  fact  that 
the  Home  Press  and  the  Colonial  Press,  who  have  passed- 
criticisms  on  my  scheme,  such  as  they  surmised  it  to  be, 
have  been  unanimous  on  this  point.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  contests  should  not  be  further  extended  Uiazu 
to  running,  rowing,  and  cricket  Respecting  the  rowing- 
and  running  contests,  I  am  assured  that  if  the  contest  was- 
arranged  under  national  and  imperial  auspices,  that  the 
premier  clubs  of  the  Emphre  and  of  America  would  not 
hesitate  to  bear  the  expenses  of  their  champions ;  and,  to- 
quote  a  letter  received  last  Saturday  from  Melbourne,  if 
preliminary  contests  were  held  in  each  part  of  the  dominions 
there  might  be  a  sifting  of  competitors  which  would  improve 
the  final  efforts  and  limit  the  area  of  actual  competition.  I 
should  say  that  the  two  representatives  from  each  part  of  the - 
Empire,  or  perhaps  three  in  case  of  illness,  say  from  England,. 
Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  Canada,  Australia,  and  South. 
Africa,  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  represent  in  each  event. 
Perhaps  one  or  more  divisions  of  the  Empire  would  sendi 
none  for  certain  events,  if  really  good  men  were  not  forth- 
coming. In  the  above  remarks  I  have  been  thinking  chiefly 
of  the  contests  on  the  cinder-path.  As  regards  rowing,  Aas- 
tjralia  and  Canada  might  send  one  eight  each,  after  pre- 
liminary competitions  in  each  country^  with  reserve  men,  and 
two  or  three  representative  scullers  each  to  contest  with  the- 
mother  country  over  the  Putney  and  Mortlake  course.  la 
cricket,  a  series  of  most  interesting  matches  could  be 
arranged  and  played  in  the  London  grounds,  and  I  have  no* 
doubt  that  the  Colonial  teams  could  so  arrange  a  tour  that, 
both  previous  and  after  the  National  and  Imperial  games, 
they  could  pay  their  own  expenses.  If  not,  the  sportsmen  of 
the  Empire  would  see  that  the  representatives  of  Australia, . 
Canada,  and  the  Cape  were  no  losers.  I  propose  that  all 
these  contests  of  running,  rowing,  and  cricket,  take  place  in  • 
the  month  of  June  in  or  near  London. 

PRIZES. 

The  prizes  for  the  victors  in  this  Imperial  athletic  con- 
test have  been  a  subject  of  much  anxious  thought,  and  after ' 
consultation  with  several  leading  and  genuine  sportsmen,  I 
suggest  that  no  money  prizes  be  given  at  all,  but  that  instead' 
some  symbolic  trophy  be  given  to  the  victor  in  each  event  of 
the  athletic  contest— some  gift  from  the  Nation  or  the  Race  - 
to  the  man  which  would  be  treasured.  I  need  not  point  out 
that  though  that  Imperial  gift  was  of  the  simplest  character 
in  itself,  still  it  would  confer  not  only  fame  and  honour,  but 
that  there  would  be  in  it  the  element  of  fortune  and  a  suc- 
cessful career  if  properly  and  judiciously  utilised  in  the  land 
which  the  winner  represent^.  I  think  that  the  American 
athletes  could  well  be  invited  to  join  in  this  English-speaking 
family  gathering  for  sport,  and  no  one  would  grudge  them  a 
well-earned  victory.  I  have  received  several  cogent  and 
characteristic  letters  upon  the  desirability  of  the  Americans 
coming  in,  and  this  opinion  is  shared  by  many  distingutsbed. 
and  thoughtful  Englishmen.  It  would  be  a  dSn|iital  thing : 
indeed  if  they  could  be  induced  to  do  so. 
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Under  the  heading  of  athletics,  it  is  convenient  to  say  that 
also  I  should  like  to  see  gathered  together  caref  ally  selected 
tx>die8  of  men  representing  the  military  and  naval  resources 
•of  the  Empire,  and  in  this  India  and  our  Eastern  Dependen- 
cies might  play  a  part.  The  War  Office,  with  its  efficient 
transport  service,  could  economically  arrange  the  martial 
fratemlBatlon  and  gathering  together,  and  wherever  he  is  the 
soldier  must  be  Irept  by  the  taxpayer.  If  a  festival  and 
.pageant  is  to  follow  the  proposed  contest,  we  must  have  some 
ipcturesque  costumes  ana  red  coats. 

Such  is  the  scheme  which  I  outlined  in  the  journal  Greater 
Britain,  about  tiiiree  months  ago,  and  by  a  recent  mail  I  had 
^e  gratification  of  hearing  from  the  Australian  statesman 
-who  is  looked  upon  as  the  future  first  Premier  of  a  Federated 
Australia,  that  he  cordially  approved  of  my  scheme,  and 
tforther  he  said,  to  use  his  own  words,  ''It  merits  the 
•support  of  the  Government."  But  it  is  my  hope  and  belief 
that  if  the  scheme  is  properly  worked  out  it  will  require  the 
support  of  no  Government,  except  in  the  matter  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  scholarships  which  I  cannot  help  considering 
a  subject  for  State  interference  and  aid. 

A  COUNCIL  OF  TBTE  BACB. 

Concurrently  with  the  contest,  let  us  say  during  the 
umonth  of  June,  it  would  be  most  advisable  if  a  consultative 
-and  informal  council,  representing  not  merely  the  political 
'Opinions  of  the  people,  but  thoroughly  representative  of  the 
•racial  aspirations  and  pursuits,  should  take  place.  The  con- 
test  and  the  festival  which  would  follow  would  be  sure  to 
•attract  a  large  number  of  leading  men  fiom  all  parts  of  the 
Empire  to  London,  and  the  result  of  their  deliberations  or 
•discussions  might  be  put  in  some  formal  shape.  But  let  this 
•deliberative  council  be  not  too  formal  1  And  here  I  feel  bound 
-to  express  the  conviction  that  if  the  proposed  English 
Contest  and  Festival  is  to  be  fought  with  great  results,  it 
must  be  worked  in  a  spontaneous  and  natural  way.  If  it  be 
Tendered  too  artificial,  or  be  too  much  surrounded  with  red- 
tape  conditions,  it  will  be  merely  formal  in  its  operations, 
^d  to  that  degree  a  failure. 

FESTIVAL  DAY. 

Then  of  course  on  the  festival  day,  the  day  on  which  the 
inizes  should  be  given,  and  the  scholarships  awarded,  either 
:ln  Westminster  Hall  or  in  some  other  historical  public 
building,  and  which  should  also  be  a  public  holiday  through- 
'Out  the  Empire,  there  should  be  a  pageant  through  the  streets, 
lin  which  India  and  the  East  might  play  again  a  conspicuous 
>part.  There  should  be  a  thanksgiving  service,  and  there 
'would  of  course  be  representatives  buiqueting,  and  other 
'festivities. 

Ways  and  means,  organisation  and  expense,  naturally  occur. 
^Lord  Lome  says  the  expense  would  be  enormous.   I  do  not 
•urge  that  even  an  enormous  expense  would  not  be  justifiable 
for  such  national  and  racial  results  as  is  hoped  would  come 
from  the  successful  periodical  consummation  of  the  scheme 
proposed ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  scheme 
can  be  worked  with  little  expense  to  the  State.   The  chief 
•organisation  of  the  scheme  would  probably  find  a  home  at  the 
Imperial  Institute,  and  the  athletic  part  of  the  contest 
would  probably  pay  its  way.   The  pageant  and  holiday 
tf estival  might  cost  the  State  somethmg,  but  surely  the  ex- 
fpense  would  be  justified.   As  for  the  organisation  of  the  con- 
^test  and  festival,  a  strong  and  thoroughly  representative 
antral  committee  in  London  would  find  little  difficulty  in 
^tting  organisations  already  in  existence  throughout  the 
Smpire  to  work  with  it.   All  the  elements  of  such  a  festival 
.  and  contest  as  is  proposed  are  already  in  hand,  and  there  is 
•«iothin^  to  create,  nothing  to  alter,  but  simply  to  further  a 
•  centralisation  of  many  individual  efforts  now  not  recognised 
by  the  State,  but  still  essential  to  its  vitality,  and  universally 
•encouraged  by  society. 

ITS  ADVAKTAOE& 

What  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  scheme  ?  Well,  Sir  T. 
Shepetone,  of  Natal,  says  he  approves  of  the  scheme,  because 
the  principle  of  it  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  family 
QBage ;  it  corresponds  with  &unily  gatherings,  whether  for 
grief  or  for  joy ;  these  are  the  outcome  of  family  sentiment, 


and  tend  to  strengthen  the  family  tie.  Gatherings  of  thi» 
kind,  free  and  unfettered,  will,  1  think,"*  he  says,  do  more 
to  unite  the  hearts  and  sympathies  and  interests  of  the 
British  Empire  than  any  artificial  scheme  can  accomplish. 
It  is  hard,  as  the  Zulus  say,  for  a  man  to  forget 
the  house  he  was  bom  in.**  Again,  the  scheme  in- 
volves no  political  or  commercial  antagonism,  either  inter- 
national or  intra-national,  while  containing  tremendous 
possibilities  of  political  and  commercial  importance  if 
effected ;  and  by  emphasisir^  the  brotherhood  of  race  and 
promoting  the  sentiment  of  union,  it  may  prepare  the  way 
for  both  closer  political  and  commercial  relationship  when 
the  colonies  are  more  fully  developed.  It  encourages  a  com- 
mon understanding  of  the  English  race,  on  a  b^is  elastio 
and  unalterable  bv  political  and  commercial  differences  or 
changes.  It  is  also  a  non-aggressive  si^n  of  union  to  tho 
world,  about  which  there  will  be  no  mistsike ;  and  it  should 
popularise  the  idea  of  the  Empire,  which  is  at  present  only 
latent  in  an  organised  form  in  the  English  mind,  but  especi- 
ally it  should  encourage  the  sentiment  of  union— and,  after 
all,  the  world  is  ruled  by  sentiment  and  sympathy — besides 
being  a  periodical  reminder,  and  often  a  much-needed  one, 
that  though  in  many  lands  we  are  one  people,  The  value  of 
the  industrial  and  purely  intellectual  portions  of  the  scheme 
to  the  Empire  are  self-evident. 

The  name  which  I  should  choose  for  the  gathering  would 
be  the  "  United  English  Festival,**  or  the  "  English  Festival.** 

After  the  recess,  at  the  wish  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
scheme  for  the  "  United  English  Festival  '*  will  come  before 
the  consideration  of  a  powerful  committee  in  London,  repre- 
senting the  Empire. — Believe  me,  yours  faithfully, 

J.  ASTLEY  COOPEB. 


THE  CABMEN'S  MILLENNIUM  AND  THE  IMPROVED 
HANSOM. 

In  the  Westminster  Itevieio  for  November  Londoners 
will  read  an  article  with  delight  by  Frederick  J.  Orowest, 
who  proclaims  aloud  that  the  London  cabmen  can  remedy 
all  the  evils  which  trouble  them  if  they  will  but  start  a 
co-operative  society  of  their  own.  Two  thousand  five 
hunored  cabmep  at  sixpence  per  day  would  suffice 
to  support  the  scheme.  They  would  get  cabs  on 
the  principle  of  the  building  societies,  and  by  this  means 
they  would  become  possessed  of  their  own  stock-in- 
traae  by  payine  a  little  more  than  half  the  money  for 
horse  and  cab  tiiat  they  now  pay  to  the  proprietors.  In 
six  years  and  a  half  the  whole  2,500  would  be  supplied 
with  cabs  and  outfits.  His  scheme  of  a  new  cab  appeals 
to  a  much  larger  class  of  the  community  even  than  the 
15,000  cabmen  in  London. 

A  much  lighter-built  vehicle  that  can  be  quickly  drawn 
without  distxessing  horseflesh  will  be  provided.  The  present 
"  hansom  '*  averages  a  weight  of  9  cwt.,  and  is  trying  to  the 
horse  to  pull.  The  new  cab  will  be  some  3  cwt.  or  4  cwt. 
lighter — this  by  modification  of  principle  and  substitution 
of  material  in  construction— so  that  the  horse  may  travel 
faster  and  further  in  a  day  without  undue  fatigue. 
Moreover,  smaller  and  lighter  horses,  which  can  be  bought 
chei^  in  South  America,  will  be  usable,  and  these  are  cheaper 
to  keep  than  large  horses.  The  new  cab  will  retain  the 
present  elegant  outline  of  the  hansom  *' ;  it  will  be  more 
roomy  inside— carrying  three  passengers,  and  by  an  im- 
provement in  the  principle  of  the  springs  the  strain  of  the 
cab's  body  will  be  better  adjusted,  while  there  will  be  an 
increase  in  both  strength  and  ease  from  the  spring  work. 
The  chief  improvement,  however,  will  be  a  much  lighter 
wheel,  with  a  ring  cushion  felloe  which,  while  adding  greatly 
to  the  "  elasticity  "  of  the  vehicle,  will  remove  all  jarring  as 
the  wheel  touches  the  road — a  saving  alike  to  the  human  and 
equine  constitutions. 

In  brief,  under  the  scheme,  we  should  get  improved  cabs, 
better  cabmen,  cheaper  fares,  less  strife,  and  another  instance 
of  reasonable  blending  of  capital  with  labour. 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


A  CLEARING  HOUSE  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

THB  LATEST  DEYSLOPlOaiT  OF  THX  FOLYTBCHNIC. 

Mt  Helpers,  and  all  those  interested  in  social  progress^ 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that,  in  the  midst  of  his  many 
duties,  Mr.  Quintin  Hogg,  the  President  of  the  Poly- 
technic, has  found  time  to  think  out  a  scheme  which, 
for  far-reactiing  practical  good,  will  be  very  hard  to 
better. 

Mr.  Hogg  has  had  a  very  unique  experience  of  the  youth 
of  the  metropolis,  more  especially  with  those  coming  to 
London  from  the  provinces,  and  on  their  bedialf  he 
proposes  to  organise  a  Central  Bureau  (having  its  head- 
quarters at  the  Polytechnic,  Regent  Street,  London,  W.) 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  every  young  man  and 
woman,  and  introducLng  them,  as  it  were,  under  the  best 
auspices,  to  the  life  of  the  great  metropolis. 

This  work  w'lH  be  cttrried  on  with  the  co-operation  of 
all  the  Churches  and  social  bodies,  irrespective  of  creed, 
and  wiU,  undoubtedly,  form  one  of  the  stepping-stones 
to  the  much-talked-of  reunion  of  Christendom. 

Upon  application  to  the  Bureau,  information  will  be 
given  toevery  young  man  or  woman  by  means  of  which  they 
will  be  put  in  touch  with  all  the  best  social  and  religious 
forces  of  our  tima  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  continue 
the  church  membership  of  the  men  and  women  arriving 
from  the  provinces— e.^.  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Edinburgh  will  be  introduced  to  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  London  ;  and  arrangements  are  to  be 
made  by  which  suitable  lodgings  and  accommodation  can 
be  guaranteed  under  the  direct  influence  of  their  respec- 
tive Churches.  Particulars  will  also  be  provided  of 
all  gymnasia,  literary  and  debating  societies,  and  educa- 
tional agencies,  by  means  of  which  the  youth  of  London 
can  be  set  on  the  highway  to  self -improvement. 

By  such  means,  instead  of  wandermg  aimlessly  about  as 
in  a  strange  land,  wasting  much  valuable  time,  our  young 
men  and  women  will  at  once  find  themselves  in  touch 
with  our  most  active  workers  whose*  assistance  will  be 
invaluable  to  the    stranger  within  our  gates.*' 

This  scheme  is  in  no'  sense  a  standing  invitation  to 
young  men  and  women  to  come  to  London  on  the  chance 
of  finding  work,  as  Mr.  Quintin  Hogg  recognises  to  the 
full  the  many  evils  already  existing  from  the  unchecked 
immigi*ation  to  the  metropolis.  It  is,  honrever,  a  practical 
recognition  of  the  responsibility  attaching  to  the 
"Church  of  the  Future  in  relation  to  the  unhomed 
youth  of  our  great  cities.  Some  such  central  reception 
Dureau  should  form  amecessary  and  indispensable  adjunct 
to  the  Church  of  every  large  town,  understanding  by  the 
Church  all  those  who  are  willing  and  anxious  to  take 
trouble  to  help  their  fellow-men. 

Mr.  Charles  Peer,  who  has  been  closely  associated  with 
the  Review  of  Reviews  from  its  foundation,  will,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  be  entrusted  with  the  direction,  under  Mn 
H(^,  of  this  latest  development  of  the  multifarious 
activities  of  the  Polytechnia 


Therb  is  a  portrait  of  Pundita  Ramabai  and  her 
daughter  in  Oitr  Day  for  October. 

Thb  Asiatic  Quarterly  Revieto  reports  in  the  current 
number  the  proceedings  of  the  Litemational  Congress  of 
OrientaUsts. 

The  art  galleries  of  the  Australian  Colonies  now 
represent  a  cash  value  of  £130,000.  Gilbert  Parker, 
who  writes  in  the  Efiglish  Ilhutratedj  says  that  the 
Australian  is  beginning  to  see  what  the  office  of  the 
artist  is. 


THE  RETURN  FROM  CALVARY. 

The  beautiful  head  on  the  opposite  page  is  reproduced 
from  a  very  striking  picture  by  Mr.  Herbert  Schmalz, 
which  he  has  entitled  ''The  Return  from  Calvary.*' 
It  is  now  being  exhibited  in  London,  and  will  eventually 
be  taken  to  the  provinces,  possibly  to  America  and 
the  Australian  Colonies.  All  the  critics  agree  that  this- 
picture  is  the  finest  work  which  has  left  the  studio  of 
Mr.  Schmalz.  The  painting  of  ''The  Return  from  Osi- 
vary  was  the  fulfilment  of  a  long-cherished  hope.  Some^ 
years  ago  the  artist  began  to  make  studies  for  it,  and 
when  in  February,  1890,  ho  had  found  in  a  youog  wife^ 
a  sympathetic  travelling  companion,  he  set  out  for  the 
Holy  Land,  there  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  execution  of 
his  great  work.  Five  months  were  spent  in  visiting  allt 
or  nearly  all,  the  sacred  spots  between  Jerusalem  and 
Damascus,  living  in  tents  for  weeks  together.  Mr. 
Schmalz  was  greatly  delighted  with  the  simplicity  and 
dignity  of  the  landscapes  in  Palestine  ;  he  revelled  in  the 
delicate  pearly  greens  and  the  purple  greys  so  common  to 
that  country,  and  in  the  masses  of  rich  colour  to  be  seen 
in  a  crowd  on  such  occasions  as  the  ceremonies  connected 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin  Easter  festivals  in  Jerusalem. 

In  making  the  journey  to  Damascus  the  caravan  of 
the  party  was  composed  of  nine  men,  six  horses,  sevea 
multe  and  two  donkeys.     The  materials  for  many  a 
glowing  and  vivid  canvas  were  collected  on  the  way. 
It  was  a  ciuious  and  interesting  coincidence  that  the- 
artist  and  his  wife  spent  the  first  anniversary  of  their 
wedding  day  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  a  fact  which  imparts 
special  interest  to  the  picture  representing  Oana  of 
Galilee,  which  will  be  found  among  the  forty  pidaires  on 
exhibition  in  Bond  Street,  all  the  immediate  result  of  thi» 
tour.    But  the  smaller  studies,  beautiful  though  they  be. 
are  of  slight  interest  compared  with  the  larger  canvas,  11  ft. 
by  8  ft.,  upon  which  for  twelve  months  the  painter  sought 
to  concentrate  all  the  human  interest,  all  the  sorrowful 
TOithos  of  that  dark  hour  which  followed  the  CrudfixioD- 
Darkness  broods  over  Jerusalem,  although  in  thedistance- 
the  light  is  once  again  beginning  to  gleam  over  Calvary. 
The  small  group  in  the  foreground  oi  the  picture  arrests- 
attention.   The  mother  of  Jesus,  John  the  belovet^ 
disciple,  and  Mary  Magdalene,  followed  by  Mary  tho^ 
wife  of  Cleophas,  are  slowly  making  their  way  through 
the  city  to  the  home  of  John.    Arrived  at  the  summit 
of  one  of  the  many  hills  about  Jerusalem,  they  obtaiii 
their  first  distant  view  of  Calvary,  and  the  disciple- 
whom  Jesus  loved  is  gazing  with  sad  and  wistful  eyes  at 
the  Cross,  while  he  supports  the  mother  of  our  L#ortl. 
Our  illustration  is  the  head  of  the  Magdalene,  the 
third  figure  in  the  group.    Mr.  Schmalz  has  affixed  the 
following  verses  from  St.  John's  Gospel  to  his  painting  r — 

Now  there  stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus,  his  mother,  aD«^ 
his  mother's  sister,  Mary  the  wife  of  Cieophas,  and  Mary 
Magdalene. 

When  Jesus,  therefore,  saw  his  mother,  and  the  disciple 
standing  by,  whom  he  loved,  he  saith  unto  his  mother 
Woman,  behold  thy  son ! 

Then  said  he  to  the  disciple,  Behold  thy  mother ! 

And  from  that  hoar  that  disciple  took  her  ioto  lus  ovrn 
home. 

The  pictures  are  on  view  at  the  Dowdeswell  GrAllerier 
in  New  Bond  Street;  and  we  are  indebted  to  ltfe&sr& 
Dowdeswell  and  Dowdeswcll's,  Limited,  and  Mr.  Art,\\\ir 
Lucas,  the  joint  proprietors  of  the  copyright,  for  per- 
mission to  publish  our  illustration. 
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LEADING  ARTICLES  IN  THE  REVIEWS. 


ONE  SOUL,  OR  MANY? 

THE  LATBST  WOBD  OF  PSTCHOLOGf 

M.  Alfbxd  Fouillbx'8  article  on  Con  temporary 
Psychology  is  no  less  interesting  than  the  other  articles 
which  the  JUvue  des  Deux  Motvdet  has  of  late  from  time 
to  time  published  upon  this  subject.  While  M.  Fouill^ 
.accepts  as  a  proved  fact  that  the  human  being  is  an 
aggregation  of  many  beings  brought  into  immediate  com- 
munication with  each  other,  that  each  cell  is  a  little 
animal,  and  that  the  sreat  organs,  such  as  the  heart, 
stomach,  etc.,  are  speciiu  groups  associated  with  a  view  to 
the  special  needs  of  the  genend  association  of  the  whole, 
consequently,  that  the  individuality  which  we  recognise 
«s  one  and  human,  is  indeed  made  up  of  myriads  of  lesser 
individualities,  his  article  is  written  with  the  general 
intention  of  a  protest  against  what  he  considers  to  be  the 
too  hasty  conclusions  of  M.  Binet  on  the  subject  of 
multitudinous  personalities  included  within  one  identity. 
M.  Binet,  it  may  be  remembered,  puts  forward  a  theory 
in  an  article  published  not  many  months  ago,  that  within 
«ach  human  being  there  are  several  distinct  personalities, 
and  he  supported  his  statement  by  illustrations  from 
well-known  nypnotic  experiments,  the  tendency  of  which 
was  to  show  that  though  in  a  normal  state  of  mental 
health,  these  distinct  personalities  were  bound  into  a 
group,  so  dosely  united  as  to  act  like  one  individual,  in 
states  of  mental  disease  they  fell  asunder,  and  could 
be  so  distinctly  separated  as  to  act  in  isolation  turn 
by  turn,  and  even  to  be  brought  into  a  state  in 
which  each  had  separate  cognisance  of  the  other,  and 
inter  •  communication  could  be  consciously  maintained 
l>etween  them.  M.  Fouill^  apparently  is  of  opinion 
that  this  theory  arises  from  an  indistinctness  of 
the  prevailing  conception  of  identity  and  consequent 
misapprehension  of  terms.  This  leads  to  an  endeavour 
to  demie  human  consciousness  and  the  grouping  round  it 
■of  forms  of  sensation  and  expression  which  constitute 
identity,  and  gives  occasion  for  some  extremely  suggea- 
■iive  and  inteiesting  conclusions.  Before  touchmg  them 
it  is  worth  while  to  quote  the  following  experiment 
made  by  M.  Jules  Janet,  which  illustrates  the  common 
'Starting  ground  of  M.  Binet  and  M.  Fouill^. 

DOUBLE  CONSCIOUSNESS. 

An  hysterical  subject  with  an  insensitive  limb  is  put 
to  sleep,  and  is  told,  After  you  wake  you  will  raise  your 
finger  when  you  mean  Yes,  and  you  will  put  it  down 
when  you  mean  No,  in  inswer  to  the  questions  whidi  I 
shall  ask  you."  The  subject  is  then  wakened,  and  M. 
•Janet  pricks  the  insenitive  limb  in  several  places.  He 
^»ks,  '*  Do  yon  feel  anything  ? "  The  conscious^awakened 
person  rephes  with  the  lips,  **  No,"  but  at  the  same  time, 
m  accordance  with  the  signal  that  has  been  a^preed  upon 
during  the  state  of  hypnotisation,  the  finger  is  raised  to 
signify  *^  Yes."  It  has  been  found  that  the  finger  will 
even  indicate  exactly  the  number  of  times  that  the 
apparently  insensitive  limb  has  been  wounded.  M. 
Binet  draws  from  this  and  cognate  ^ts  the  condurions 
that  there  are  two  personalities  within  the  one  individual, 
that  one  personalis  has  a  distinct  consciousness  of  being 
hurt,  and  desires  to  express  the  fact,  while  the  other  has 
an  equally  distinct  consciousness  of  being  free  from  pain 
and  expresses  that  fact.  As  a  rule,  power  of  ei^resston 
18  confined  to  the  normal  method  of  speech,  and  the 
personality  which  is  in  command  of  the  organs  of  speech 


is  the  only  one  which  is  able  to  make  its  sensation  known. 
By  famishing  a  means  of  expression  to  the  other  perMB- 
ality  you  can  obtain  not^cations  at  the  same  time  of  the 
co-existence  of  the  two. 

8Ufi-C0N8CI0X78NI8S. 

M.  Fouill6e,  on  the  other  hand,  draws  from  such  in 
experiment  the  deductions  that  consciousness  is  not  an 
inoivisible  entity,  but  rather  an  aggregation  or  harmonj 
of  sensations,  of  which  some  are  dominant  and  some  sab* 
ordinate,  and  that  the  complete  hierarchy  of  both  is 
required  to  constitute  the  individual.  He  uses  a  musicsl 
illustration  for  his  theory,  and  suggests  a  sonata,  in  which 
the  dominant  notes  should  be  all  artificially  silenced,  and 
the  harmonies  only  heard.  The  sonata  would  be  meta- 
morphosed into  a  totally  different  musical  production. 
Neverthdess,  what  is  now  heard  had  been  there  all  the 
time  ;  it  is  only  thrown  into  prominence,  and,  as  it  were, 
changed  proportion,  by  the  suppression  of  the  dominaot 
notes.  What  you  hear  is  not  another  sonata.  It  is  an 
integral  part  of  tiie  first.  Where  M.  Binet  finds  a  second 
personakty,  M.  Fouill^B  finds  sub-consciousness,  which, 
under  normal  conditions,  constitutes  only  a  part  of  the 
whole  consciousness. 

WHAT  IS  CONSCIOUSNESS  ? 

The  disouBsion  of  this  part  of  the  problem  is  the  most 
fascinating  section  of  M.  Fouill^e's  article.  ^  How,"  he 
asks,  do  creatures  arrive  at  being  distinct  from  one 
another— at  detaching  themselves  in  the  universe  ?  How, 
above  all,  do  ^ey  arrive  at  existence,  not  only  in  them- 
selves, but  for  themselves,  with  the  capacity  of  saying 
•  I  *  ?  "  Contemporary  psychology  deprives  us,  he  says, 
of  the  illusion  of  a  definite^  limited  impenetrable  and 
absolutely  autonomous  I.  The  conception  of  individual 
consciousness  must  be  of  an  idea  rather  than  of  a  sub- 
stance. Though  separate  in  the  universe,  we  are  not 
separate  fromuie  universe.  Continuity  and  recipro- 
city of  action  exist  everywhere.  This  ia  the  great  law 
and  the  great  mystery.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
isolated  and  veritably  monad  being,  any  more  than 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  indivisible  point,  except  in 
the  abstractions  of  geometry.''  If  I  were  to  venture  to 
translate  M.  FouiUee*s  thought  for  him  into  one  sentenoe, 
it  would  be  simply  that  I  am  an  evanescent  ei^ression 
of  the  eternal  unity."  This  doctrine,  instead  of  liberat- 
ing at  death,  as  M.  Binet's  would,  a  number  of  indiri- 
dual  souls,  would  lead  us  to  resard  death  as  a  simple 
breaking  away  of  the  divicUng  sphere  of  self. 

Space  renders  it  impossible  to  do  more  than  to  let  M. 
FoniU^  speak  for  himself  in  a  single  paragraph.  The 
last  word  of  psychology  at  present,  he  says,  is  this 

There  1^  nothing  so  one  that  it  is  not  multiple,  nothing 
so  mine  that  it  is  not  also  oolleotive.  It  is  the  action  of  the 
all  which  continues  in  me  instead  of  b^^ning  in  me.  I 
serve,  no  doubt,  to  modify  that  action.  1  play  mj  part,  I 
take  my  share,  but  I  could  not  play  alone;  it  is  only  with 
the  lips  that  I  can  ory— "  I,  I."  I  say,  and  it  is  enough. 
The  immense  orchestra  of  things  will  always  reply  to  me, 

We,"  and  it  will  always  cover  my  voice,  lost  in  the  infinite 
concert  of  the  spheres.  It  is  in  all  the  others  that  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being  and  the  others  in  us,  since  we 
co-operate  in  the  universal  work,  since  wekaow  others^  since 
we  love  them.  I  can  neither  feel  alone,  nor  think  alone,  nor 
will  alone,  nor  exist  alone.  And  why  complain  of  a  law 
which*  understood  and  accepted  by  our  intelligence,  becoDCS 
a  law  of  solidarity— a  law  of^iversal  brotherhood  t 
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Leading  Articles 
tee  census  op  ghosts  amd  reugion. 

TBB  BKARXKO  UPON  THE  CHBISTIAN  FASH. 

Those  persons  of  a  religious  turn  who  mock  at  our 
Census  of  Ghosts,  should  read  the  Rot.  Henry  Kendall's 
paper  in  the  Frhnitive  Methodist  Quarterly  lUview  for 
October.  Mr.  Kendall  is  a  Congregational  minister, 
who  was  my  pastor  when  I  lived  at  Darlington.  He 
has  for  years  patiently  oolleoted  and  studied  the  evi- 
dence of  all  the  phenomena  usually  described  as  super- 
naturaL  In  this  article  he  replies  to  those  good  Christian 
Sadduoees  who  impatiently  ask,  what  is  the  use  of  it  all  ? 
He  says : — 

Siippose  that  the  ultimate  verdict,  not  only  of  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research,  but  of  intelli^nt  men  generally, 
shall  be  that  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  instances  the 
strange  sights  seen  and  sounds  heard  which  have  beeoi  the 
sabject  of  investigation,  have  an  objective  reality,  and 
demonstrate  the  activity  of  what  is  ordinarily  termed  the 
sapernatoral  within  the  sphere  of  human  observation, — how 
do  the  facts  compare  with  the  statements  of  Scripture  on  the 
same  subject? 

I.  First,  it  will  have  to  be  admitted  that  there  is  an  invisi- 
ble sphere  peopled  with  intelligent  life,  and  that  there  are 
spiritual  beings  who  are  ordinaruy  unseen  to  us,  but  who  have 
power  to  manifest  themselves  to  living  men,  and  from  time 
to  time  are  doing  this. 

(a)  If  the  judgment  finally  pronounoed  shall  be  affirmative 
it  will  have  been  scientifically  demonstrated  that  there  is 
a  spirit  in  man  capable  of  separation  from  the  body,  and  of 
existence  independent  of  it,  and  that  this  spirit,  which  is  the 
real  man,  does  actually  survive  the  body's  dissolution  with 
augmented  powers. 

(b)  Strong  evidence  is  afforded  by  psychical  phenomena,  not 
only  that  the  spirits  of  men  survive  the  dissolution  of  the 
body,  but  that  there  are  among  them  the  prime  distinctions 
of  good  and  evil,  happv  and  unhappy.  It  is  shown  in  many 
cases  that  the  disposition,  whether  kind  or  malign,  displayed 
in  this  life,  has  been  projected  into  the  next. 

(e)  There  are  several  strange  and  striking  details  connected 
with  supernatural  appearances,  as  recorded  in  Scripture,  abun- 
dantly confirmed  by  facts  we  are  now  receiving  through 
psychical  research. 

n.  The  power  of  foreseeing  future  events  is  one  that 
Psychical  Research  shows  to  be  frequently  exercised,  both  by 
persons  still  living  in  the  body  and  by  departed  spirits. 

III.  The  proof  of  telepathy  is  pretty  satisfactory,  and  a 
moment's  reflection  may  serve  to  ^ow  the  significance  of  it 
in  reference  to  some  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  religion. 
For  it  is  the  law  which  affirms  the  possibility  of  one  mind 
influencing  another,  irrespective  of  distance,  and  apart  from 
■ensory  organs.  Christian  experience  has  its  own  evidence  of 
the  reality  ef  these  higher  influences,  independent  of 
scientific  discoveries.  But  the  Law  of  Telepathy,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  harmonises  with  the  transcendental  teachings  of  reli- 
gion, and  removes  the  objection  that  there  is  nothing  in 
ordinary  experience  to  support  the  idea  that  mind  can  touch 
mind,  and  spirit  answer  to  spirit,  without  any  physical  means 
of  communication  between  them.  It  is  shown  that  they  can 
and  do  influence  one  another  without  this  medium  in  common 
life,  and  a  presumption  arises  that  they  will  do  the  same  in 
the  spiritual  life  and  in  religious  experience. 


The  Rev.  J oseph  Cook  has  selected  the  photoTraphinff  of 
apparitions,  asserted  as  authentic  by  Mr.  A.  K.  Walkce 
snd  Professor  Crookes,  as  the  latest  reinforcement  by 
science  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  resurrection.  His 
lecture  will  be  found  in  Our  Day  for  October. 

Mr.  Taylor  Iitnes,  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for 
Kovember,  criticises  the  evidence  adduced  in  support  of 
the  Psychical  Society's  ghosts. 
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WITCHCRAFT  IN  SCOTLAND. 

There  is  an  interesting  article  in  the  Scottish  Revieu^ 
for  October  on  Witdicraft  in  Scotland.  The  writer^ 
Mr.  F.  Legge,  enters  into  an  ekborate  calculation  as  ta 
the  number  of  women  who  were  burned  on  the  charge  of 
witchcraft  in  the  various  epidemics  that  afflicted  ^orth 
Britain  on  that  subject.  He  compiles  the  following 
statistics,  from  which  it  appears  that  no  fewer  than  ^ree 
thousand  four  hundred  women  were  burned  for  witch- 
craft. Some  of  them  were  strangled  before  being  bumed,^ 
others  were  burned  alive  : — 

Inthe  1st  persecution,  from  1590-1597,  50  per  annum,  or  350' 
„    2nd  „  1640-1650,100  „  1000 

„    3rd  „  1660-1663,150  „  450 

And  during  the  remainder  of  the  time 
(say  from  1580  to  1680)  that  the 
persecution  was  really  sharp,   ...  20  v        n  1600* 

InaU,    340O 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  was  a  cessation  of  these 
cruel  judicial  murders  for  ten  years.  That  respite  was- 
secured  to  the  witches  by  Cromwell.   Mr.  Legge  says : — 

When  Cromwell  made  his  attempt  to  unite  England  and 
ScoQand  under  one  system  of  law,  his  Commissioners  for 
the  administration  of  Justice  '*  found  in  their  first  circuit 
upwards  of  sixty  prisoners  awaiting  trial  for  witchcraft. 
Most  of  these  poor  creatures  had  confessed,  but  on  hearing- 
how  their  confessions  had  been  obtained,  the  commissioners 
directed  that  they  should  all  be  released.  This  proved  to  be- 
the  beginning  of  a  more  enlightened  policy  towards  those 
accused  of  the  crime,  and  during  the  continuance  of  Crom- 
well's  supremacy  but  very  few  were  burnt.  "  There  is  much 
witchery  up  and  do^n  our  land,"  writes  Robert  Baillie  regret- 
fidly ;  "  the  English  be  but  too  sparing  to  try  it,  but  some- 
they  execute."  It  is  vrith  difficulty  that  the  record  of  any 
executions  cua  be  found  until  the  last  two  years  of  the 
English  domination,  when  the  impediments  with  which 
Cromwell  had  surrounded  the  execution  upon  witches  of 
what  was  then  facetiously  called  justice  were  in  part 
removed.  From  1658  to  1660  the  trials  began  again,  and 
thirty-eight  women  and  two  men  were  executed  in  Edin- 
burgh and  the  neighbouring  counties. 

It  was  indeed  time  that  Cromwell  interfered. 

The  Mgrouriut  Politicus  tells  us  that  in  October,  1654,. 
CromwelVs  Commissioners  found  at  Leith  two  women  •*  who 
had  been  brought  before  the  Kirk  about  the  time  of  the  armies 
coming  into  Scotland,  and,  having  confessed,  were  turned 
over  to  the  civil  magistrate.  The  Court  demanding  how  they 
came  to  be  proved  witches,  they  declared  that  they  were- 
forced  to  it  by  the  exceeding  torture  they  were  put  to,  which 
was  by  tying  their  thumbs  behind  them,  and,  aifter  hanging 
them  up  by  them,  two  highlanders  whipped  them,  after  which 
they  set  lighted  candles  to  the  soles  of  their  feet  and 
between  their  toes,  then  burnt  them  by  putting  lighted  candles 
in  their  mouths,  and  then  burning  them  in  the  head.  There  were 
six  of  them  accused  in  aU,  four  of  whom  died  of  the  torture. 
Another  woman  that  was  suspected,  according  to  their 
thoughts,  to  be  a  witch,  was  twenty-eight  days  and  nighta 
with  bread  and  water,  being  stript  stark  naked,  and  laid  upon 
a  cold  stone,  with  only  a  haircloth  over  her.  Others  had 
hair  shirts  dipped  in  vinegar  put  on  them  to  fetch  off  tho 
skin."  One  is  glad  to  find,  on  the  same  authority,  that 
the  judges  ordered  **  the  sheriff,  ministers,  and  tormentors 
responsible  for  this  **  Amboyna  usage "  to  be  brought 
before  them,  and  we  may  hope  that  they  were  properly 
punished. 

One  curious  fact  which  Mr.  Legge  brings  out  clearly  ia 
that  while  it  was  perfectly  well  known  that  witchcraft 
was  practised  by  persons  of  quality,  there  was  a  kind  of 
tacit  contract  between  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  that  the 
chari^e  should  never  be  brought  agynBt  a  perssn  of 
position.  Digitized  by  VjOOQlC 
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THEOSOPHT  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 

BY  MRS.  AKKIB  BESAKT. 

In  Lucifer  for  Ootober  15th,  Bin.  Besant  replies  to  the 
question  which  has  been  often  asked  of  late  as  to  the  dif- 
ference between  Theosophy  and  Christranity.  Theosophy, 
she  says,  is  the  wisdom-religion  or  secret  doctrine,  our 
only  knowledge  of  which  comes  from  the  messenger  of 
its  custodians,  who  was  Madame  Blavatsky.  She  laid 
down  three  fundamental  propositions  :  First,-a  Principle 
beyond  the  reach  of  thought.  It  is  the  only  reahty 
appearing  under  two  aspects,  spirit  and  matter,  in  the 
manifested  universe.  Secondly,  the  eternity  of  the 
universe  in  toto,  Thirdlv,  the  obligatory  pilgrimage  of 
the  human  spirit  round  the  cycle  of  incarnation,  passing 
through  ail  mental  forms  and  acquiring  individuality. 
Whatever  clashes  with  these  principles  is  not  Theosophy. 
One  part  of  the  mission  of  Theosophy  in  Western  Europe 
seems  to  be  to  vindicate  the  teachings  of  Jesus  against 
the  Church  that  bears  His  name.  What  Theosophy 
objects  to  in  Christianity  is,  first,  the  allied  doctrines  of 
vicarious  atonement  and  salvation  by  faith : — 

The  forgiveness  of  sins  is  part  of  the  creed  of  all  the 
Churches,  but  Theosophy  proclaims  Karma,  the  inviolable 
Law,  the  perfect  Justice,  by  which  every  evil  deed,  as  well  as 
good,  works  out  its  inevitable  result.  Theosophy  is  somewhat 
too  virile  for  the  languid  platitudinarians  of  our  time. 

The  doctrines  of  everlasting  rewards  and  punishments— 
'"heaven"  and  "hell"  —  are  totally  incompatible  with 
Theosophy,  which  teaches  that  man  returns  to  earth-life 
again  and  again  until  he  has  exhausted  all  life's  lessons  and 
has  evolved  to  human  perfection,  or  has  dropped  out  of  the 
progressing  race  for  this  Manvantara. 

The  Pauline  teaching  of  the  subjection  of  women  is,  again, 
in  antithesis  to  the  complete  equality  of  the  sexes,  aa  taught 
by  Theosophy.  The  human  self  is  sexless,  and  incarnates 
successively  in  male  and  female  bodies  during  the  long  cycle 
of  incarnation,  gathering  human  experience  in  both  alike. 
In  one  life  a  man,  in  another  a  woman,  once  more  a  man,  and 
80  on,  life  after  life.  Only  thus  can  the  human  being  be 
built  up,  the  full  stature  of  Humanity  evolved.  The  condi- 
tion of  success  is  perfect  loyalty ;  let  the  churches  dimb  to 
the  wisdom-religion,  for  it  cannot  descend  to  them. 

So  far  Mrs.  Besant.  At  the  risk  of  being  i^earded 
as  a  languid  platitudinarian,  I  must  repeat  Uiat  a 
reli^on  which  makes  the  repudiation  of  any  for^veness 
of  8U18  one  of  its  comer-stones  is  not  a  reli^on  which  will 
satisfy  the  human  heart.  It  may  be  a  subhme  philosophy 
but  it  is  no  help,  and  in  this  workl  of  struggle  we  can  ill 
afford  to  dispense  with  any  help  which  is  as  real  as  the 
experience  of  generations  has  shown  the  Christian  doc- 
trine to  be  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  Chris- 
tianity does  not  deny  either  probation  or  retribution, 
and  llieosophists,  in  assuming  that  it  does,  are  cudgelling 
a  Turk's  head  fashioned  out  of  materials  which  the 
Christian  Church  has  outgrown. 


In  reply  to  many  oorrespondents  who  have  written 
asking  what  books  they  skould  read  to  understand 
Theosophy,  I  have  procured  the  following  list  from 
Mrs.  Besant: — 

BOOKS  FOB  GENBBAL  INQUIRBB8. 

Students  are  advised  to  read  the  books  in  the  following 
order: —  •.  d. 

Echoes  from  the  Orient.  By  William  Q.  Jud^  ...   2  6 
The  Key  to  Theosophy.  H.  P.  Blavatsky...      ...6  0 

Esoteric  Buddhism.   A.  P.  SinneU    4  0 

For  more  advanced  students — 

Isis  UnveUed.   H.  P.  Blavateky   42  0 

The  Secret  Doctrine.  H.  P.  Blavatsky   42  0 


Ethical— 

The  Voice  of  the  Silence.  Translated  by  H.  P. 

Blavatsky  2  6 

The  Bhagavad  Gita.   (American  Edition.)       ...  4  6 

Those  who  want  pamphlets  only  may  select  from  the 
following  (the  Glossary  will  be  found  a  useful  appendix 

to  any  book)  : —  s.  d. 

Wilkesbarre  Letters  on  Theosophy   0  6 

Epitome  of  TheosophicalTeachmgs.  Wm.Q.  Judge  0  S 

Esoteric  Basis  of  Christianity.   W.  Kingsland  ...  0  4 

The  Higher  Science.   W.  Kingsland    0  2 

Theosophy  and  its  Evidences.   Annie  Besant    ...  0  3 

Why  I  becaode  a  Theosophist.   Annie  Besant    ...  0  4 

The  Sphinx  of  Theosophy.  Annie  Besant  ...  0  3 
The  Theosophicsl  Society  and  H.  P.  B.  Annie 

Besant  and  H.  T.  Patterson    0  3 

Short  Glossary  of  Theosophical  Terms.  Annie 

Besant  and  Herbert  Burrows   0  1 

In  Defence  of  Theosophy  (the  lecture  delivered  at 

St  James's  Hall).   Annie  Besant    0  2 

Theosophy  and  Oocnltism.  G.  R.  S.  Mead       ...  0  2 

Theosophy  and  Ethics.  E.T.  Sturdy    0  1 

The  English  Theosophical  monthly  nuigazine  is  £t(ci/er, 
price  Is.  §d, ;  subscription  17s.  6d.  per  annum. 

The  above  works  can  all  be  obtained  at  the  offices  of 
the  Theosophical  Publishing  Society,  7,  Duke  Street, 
Adelphi,  London,  W.C. 

A  Shilling  Manual  on  the  The  Seven  Principles  of 
Man,"  bv  Annie  Besant,  is  in  the  press.  It  will  be 
followed  by  others  on  Be-incamation  and  Karma. 


PICTURES  OF  ENGLAND  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 
The  appeal  to  my  readers  which  I  inserted  in  the  last 
number  of  theRBViiBW,  for  co-operation  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Comprehensive  Survey  of  England  at  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  has  ehcitoda  very  general  response. 
Correspondents,  both  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  have 
pointed  out  that  the  range  should  be  widened,  and  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  confine  this  picturesque  survey  to 
England  ;  it  would  be  just  as  interesting  in  Scotland  and 
Irehnd.  That  is  no  aoubt  true,  but  it  pasises  the  wit 
of  man  to  say,''  as  Mr.  Gladstone  says,  to  suggest  a  word 
which  will  cover  the  three  kingdoms  and  not  make 
title  ridiculous.  Britain,''  which  the  Scot  suggests  is 
abhorrent  to  the  Irish, Great  Britain  and  Ireland  "is 
too  long,  the  *'  United  Kingdom  "  is  absiu*d,  and  there- 
fore it  will  have  to  remain  as  England.  Scotland  and 
Ireland  can  be  worked  inde|)endently.  I  have  received 
offers  of  help  from  the  following  places : — 


EMt  GriDitMd,  Sattez 
Flmnborough,  Yorluhire 
Oilfoid.  Ireland 

Harloir.  Bstex 

Hetton-Ie-Hole,  Feooa  HooMS 

Klrkcodbrlffbt 

leyburn,  Yorkihlre 

Londoo  t  Stoke  Newlrgton 

MaldHooe 

Hancbestrr 

Xcrthyr  l^dvil,  Watot 


Newton  Abbot,  South  Dovoa 

Nottingham 

Plymouth 

Seabam  Harbour,  Co.  Durham 

Slane,  Co.  Mrath 

ShapUm  M«ll«t 

Swansea  Valley 

Teignmouth 

Tunbridge  Wellf 

Weybrldge 

Winder 


As  additions  are  being  made  every  day,  I  will  wait  for 
another  month  and  then  communicate  with  those  who 
have  offered  assistance,  and  see  if  we  cannot  arrange 
some  practical  scheme  which  would  add  to  the  interest 
of  life,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  a  really  valuable  and 
accurate  picture  of  the  England  of  To-day. 
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HOW  WE  MADE  IT  RAIN. 

BY  A  SIODBRN  RAIN-MAKEH. 

GE5BRAL  Dyren FORTH,  in  the  North  American  Revieta 
for  October,  describes  the  recent  successful  experiments 
carried  on  in  the  far  west  of  America  to  produce  rain  by 
explosives.  In  the  first  part  of  his  article  he  summarises 
the  evidence  which  justifies  the  belief  that  heavy  cannon- 
sding  afterwards  brought  on  rainstorms.  Mr.  Edward 
Poieer,  in  1870,  published  a  book  called  "  War  and  the 
Weather/  in  which  he  mentioned  198  battles  in  the 
Civil  War,  including  overy  battle  of  importance,  which 
were  followed  by  heavy  rains  So  inevitable  was  this, 
that  the  troops  always  prepared  for  having  a  wet  bivouac 
after  heavy  firing.  Sofdieni  prepared  for  it  after  every 
battle,  and  the  wounded  rejoiced  especially,  knowing 
that  they  would  be  drenched  shortly  after  they  fell.  On 
one  occasion  the  cannonading  was  objected  to  because  it 
was  so  certain  to  bring  on  rain  that  it  woula  interfere 
with  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  A  New  Zealand  paper,  in 
1876,  proposed  to  fire  balloons,  for  the  purpose  of  bnnging 
rain,  out  it  was  not  until  last  year  that  the  task  was 
sariously  undertaken.  General  Dyrenforth,  in  August 
last,  went  off  to  Texas  and  established  himself  in  the 
.  prairie,  w*  re  there  had  been  a  drought  of  several  months' 


rear  was  to  consist  of  a  number  of  kites  flown  to  a  consider- 
able height  by  electric  wires,  bearing  dynamite  cartridges 
suspended  from  them,  to  be  fired  high  in  the  air.  The  third 
and  main  line  was  to  consist  of  explosive  balloons  which « 
would  produce  terrific  *'  air-quakes  at  intervals  of  one  to 
two  hours  throughout  the  day,  or  during  the  continuance  of 
the  operation. 

'  They  began  on  August  8th  and  they  finished  on  the  25th. 
The  result  was  complete  success  of  the  most  extraordinary 
description.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents  and  the  northern 
portion  of  the  country  received  the  most  thorough  water- 
ing it  had  had  for  three  years.  The  storm  extended 
over  many  hundreds  of  square  miles.  The^  not  only- 
brought  on  three  heavy  storms  after  their  principal 
operations,  but 

not  less  than  nine  showers  of  much  less  importance  fell 
during  the  sixteen  days  of  our  experiments ;  a  most  extra- 
ordinary occurrence  in  this  locality,  and  especially  at  this' 
season  of  the  year.  That  these  results  are  not  produced  at 
an  excessive  expense  of  material  may  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  entire  series  of  experiments  only  two  tons  of  iron, 
one  ton  of  acid,  one-fourth  ton  of  potash  and  manganese,  and. 
one  ton  of  rackarock  powder  and  other  explosives  were  con- 
sumed, none  of  which  are  expensive  materiali*. 
General  Dyrenforth  therefore  believes  that  the  concuB-- 


From  Ji'd'jf.  Oct.  17,  1891. 

ComvTRY  PaR!>on  :  There  will  be  no  donation 
party  at  my  house  thu  eyening  at  Ions  a»  my  rain 
W§rmnm  ooldt  out.  The  last  party  almost  rulnetl 


From  Judgg,  Oct.  17,  1801. 
Why  are  they  firing  ffunt  over 
acroM  the  ttreei;  haa  the  church 
paid  off  its  debt?  Oh,  no;  they  are 
only  flriog  off  the  rain  maohincv 
hroanse  the  rival  church  It  going  to 
have  a  picn  c  to-day. 


From  fkiMy  Folki,  Oct.  94. 1891. 


duration  and  a  lack  of  good  rains  for  several  years.  The 
ranch  where  they  located  themselves  was  one  of  300,000 
acres ;  it  was  swept  by  heavy  winds  which  rendered  it 
difficult  to  manoeuvre  the  balloons.  The  following  was 
their  plan  of  operation  : — 

We  began  operations  with  the  following  apparatus  and 
materials  -.—Sixty-eight  explosive  balloons,  10  and  12  feet  in 
diameter,  having  a  capacity  of  525  and  940  cubic  feet  each, 
respectively ;  three  large  balloons  for  making  ascensions  ; 
20,000  lb.  of  iron  boring  4  and  16.000  lb.  of  sulphuric  acid, 
together  with  generators  and  fittings  for  manufacturing 
50,000  cubic  feet  of  hydrogen  gas;  2,500  lb.  of  powdered 
chlorate  of  potash  ;  GOO  lb.  of  binoxide  of  mangfanese,  with 
fifty  retorts  and  suitable  furnaces  and  fittings  for  generating 
12  000  cubic  feet  of  oxygen  gas. 

Material  for  making  100  strong  cloth-covered  kites  was 
also  brought  from  the  East,  as  well  as  the  ingredients 
for  manufacturing  several  thousand  pounds  of  rackarock 
powder  and  other  high  explosives.  The  party  was  also  well 
supplied  with  electrical  and  meteorological  instruments  and 
apparatus. 

The  plan  of  operation  was  somewhat  as  follows :  Three 
lines  were  to  be  formed,  each  some  two  miles  in  length,  and 
placed  about  one-half  mile  apart.  The  first  line  to  the  wind- 
ward was  to  consist  of  a  large  number  of  ground  batteries, 
where  heavy  charges  of  dynamite  and  rackarock  powder 
foold  be  fired  at  frequent  intervals.  The  next  line  to  the 


sions  from  ezplouons  bring  about  rain  by  disturbing 
the  upper  currents,  or  b^  jarring  the  particles  of  moisture* 

hich  nang  in  suspension  in  tne  air ;  and  thirdly,  by 
creating  a  magnetic  fluid  which  gathers  and  condenses 
the  water  of  the  surrounding^  atmosphere. 

This  article  is  followed  directly  by  a  paper  by  Prof. 
Newcomb,  in  which  he  demonstrates  oondusively  that  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  to  make  rain  in  any  such  way. 
Prof.  Newcomb  s  paper  is  chiefih^  valuable  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  positive  assurance  with  which  scientific  men 
are  ready  to  demonstrate  that  to  be  impossible  which  haa 
already  been  done.  The  subject  naturally  lends  itself  to- 
humorous  treatment.  I  therefore  produce  one  or  two  of 
the  sketches  with  which  the  humorists  of  England  and 
America  have  illustrated  this  expansion  of  man*8  control 
over  nature. 

Mr.  Georgb  T>u  Mauribr's  illustrated  story,  •*  Peter 
Ibbetson,"  comes  to  a  close  in  Harper  for  November. 

Thbbb  is  an  interesting  account,  by  Mr.  J  S.  Curwen, 
in  the  Sttnday  cU  Borne  for  November,  of  the  congrega- 
tional singing  at  St.  James's,  HoUoway.  The  congregation 
is  always  crowded  (2,600),  there  is  no  choir,  and  every 
one  sings.  There  must  be  something  in  the  air  of  Hol- 
loway.  I  noticed  the  same  thing  in  the  chapel  at 
the  gaoL 
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THE  APPUCATIOK  OF  HYPNOTISM, 

By  Da.  Tuckey. 

A  SENSIBLE  but  by  no  means  brilliant  article  upon  a 
.very  fascinating  subject  is  Dr.  Tuckey's  paper  on  the 
(Application  ofHypnotism,  in  the  Contempurary  Jteview, 
On  tie  whole,  Dr.  Tuckey  believes  in  hypnotism,  and 
while  he  admits  that  there  may  be  abuses,  he  does  not 
think  that  it  is  aooompanied  by  such  great  dangers  as' 
some  people  have  asserted.   He  says : — 

In  the  hands  of  a  conscientious  and  experienced  physician 
the  use  of  hypnotism  is,  I  believe,  absolutely  devoid  of  danger. 
This  is  my  own  experience ;  and  last  year  I  wrote  to  the  chief 
exponents  of  the  treatment  on  the  Continent,  in  Ameiica, 
and  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  asking  them  for  their 
opinion  on  this  subject.  They  all  replied  that  they  had  never 
met  with  untoward  results,  and  that  they  could  not  con- 
ceive the  possibility  of  such  results  if  proper  care  and  judg- 
ment were  used. 

WORSE  THAK  BULL-FIOHTS. 

At  the  same  time  he  speaks  in  the ,  strongest  terms  as 
to  the  wickedness  of  the  land  of  public  performances  that 
are  frequently  given  in  this  country. 

A  few  weeks  of  exhibition  will  probably  render  such,  sub- 
jects unfit  for  any  subsequent  employment  requiring  applica- 
tion or  reasoning  power.  Surely  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  protect  these  persons  of  unstable  mental  equilibrium  from 
ruin  of  mind  and  body  ;  and  it  should  only  be  necessary  to 
point  out  to  the  public  that  those  platform  exhibitions  which 
appear  so  laughable  entail  the  gradual  degradation  of  the  per- 
formers, to  render  such  displays  impossible  in  an  enlightened 
country.  The  hypnotic  performances  which  frequently  dis- 
,grace  our  places  of  amusement  are,  to  my  mind,  far  more 
demoralising  to  the  spectators  than  the  ancient  games  of  the 
Boman  arena  or  the  Spanish  bull-fight. 

ITS  USES. 

Dr.  Tuckey  holds  that  hypnotism  can  be  used  with 
.great  effect  in  developing  weak  faculties,  and  calling  latent 
powers  into  existence : — 

It  is  found  remarkably  effective  for  the  alleviation  of  pain, 
even  in  cases  of  incurable  organic  disease,  such  as  cancer, 
heart  disease,  and  locomotor  ataxy;  and  for  the  relief  of 
^eeplessness,  prostration  from  overwork  of  mind  or  body, 
hysterical  suffering,  and  such  disturbances  of  nutrition  as 
accompany  anaemia  and  phthisis. 

HOW  TO  CUBE  A  SMOKER  — 

He  tells  the  following  story  as  an  illustration  of  the 
suggestibility  which  sometimes  accompanies  a  very  slight 
degree  of  hypnosis : — 

The  patient,whom  I  may  call  Dr.  A.,  a  University  professor 
and  a  member  of  several  learned  societies,  was  an  inveterate 
smoker,  and  hardly  to  be  found  without  a  cigarette  in  his 
mouth,  except  when  he  was  eating  or  sleeping.  As  he  was 
a  man  of  highly  irritable  and  nervous  temperament,  and 
suffered  from  sleeplessness  and  atonic  dyspepsia,  such  exces- 
sive smoking  was  the  very  worst  thing  for  him.  He  knew 
well,  and  had  been  told  by  several  medical  men,  that  the 
habit  was  undermining  his  healthand  ruining  his  nerves.yet  he 
found  himself  absolutely  unable  to  give  it  up.  I  hypnotised  him, 
and  he  fell  into  a  state  of  languor  resembling  sleep,  but  without 
loss  of  consciousness.  I  then  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  no 
longer  have  any  desire  for  tobacco,  and  that  he  should  feel 
much  better  for  leaving  it  off.  After  a  few  minutes  I  aroused 
him,  and  found  that  he  had  a  perfect  recollection  of  eveiy 
word  I  had  said  to  him ;  but  he  remarked  that  previously, 
when  his  physicians  had  assured  him  that  tobacco  was 
poison  to  him  and  had  advised  him  to  give  it  up,  he  had 
mentally  resented  their  assertions  and  their  counsel,  while 
now,  under  tiie  influence  of  hypnotism,  he  felt  that  the  words 
I  had  spoken  were  se  convincing  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  go  against  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  at  once  gave  up 
smoking,  and  I  hear  from  him  that  he  has  felt  no  inclination 
>to  resume  the  habit. 


—AND  A  DRUNKARD. 

In  cases  of  dipsomania  Dr.  Tuckey  has  also  been  veiy 
successful.  In  one  case  he  sugsested  to  a  drunkard  that 
alcohol  was  poison  to  him,  and  that  the  taste  of  it  in 
future  would  make  him  violently  ill.  He  was  unconscious 
when  the  suggestion  was  given  him,  and  half  an  hour 
after  he  woke  a  glass  of  TOer  was  given  him.  He  was 
immediately  violently  sick,  and  for  two  months  he  re- 
mained a  teetotaller.  Three  months  afterwards  he  had 
an  attack  of  pleurisy,  and  a  friend  made  him  take  a  glass 
of  whiskey.  He  instantly  threw  it  up,  the  fact  l^ing 
that  the  suggestion  had  rendered  him  incapable  of 
holding  any  alcoholic  drink.  Dr.  Tuckey  closes  his 
paper  by  delarins  that  women  should  never  be  hypno- 
tised except  in  tiie  presence  of  a  responsible  gufu^ian 
or  friend. 


AGAINST  MADAME  BLAVATSKY. 

BY  MR.  MONCURE  B.  CONWAY. 

Mr.  Monoure  D.  Conway,  in  an  article  entitled 
"  Madame  Blavateky  at  Advar,''  writes  in  the  Arena  for 
October  on  a  subject  which  is  much  under  discussion. 
Mr.  Conway  is  evidently  convinced  that  Madame  Bla vat- 
sky  was  a  fraud  of  the  first  magnitude.  He  says  that 
when  he  visited  her  at  Adyar  he  asked  her  point  blank 
what  was  the  truth  about  her  miracles,  and  her  answer  is 
thus  given  : — 

'*  Your  questions  shall  be  answered,"  said  Madame  Blavat- 
eky. "You  are  a  public  teacher  and  ought  to  know  the 
truth.  It  is  glamour ;  people  think  they  see  what  they  do 
not  see.  That  is  the  whole  of  it.'* 

Bat  this  confession  leaves  something  else  to  be  ex- 
plained, as  it  proved  latelv  when  I  told  my  friend,  Annie 
besant,  that  Madame  Blavatsky  had  admitted  it.wss 
glamour.  She  reminded  me  of  the  power,  still  left  unex- 
plained, to  cast  the  glamour. 

Mr.  Conway  speaks  sympathetically  of  the  self- 
possession  of  Madame  Blavatsky,  who  received  him  at 
Adyar  at  the  very  moment  when  she  was  in  mortal 
combat  with  the  Coulombs.  The  most  interesting  thing 
in  his  paper  is  an  account  which  he  i^ives  of  the  prestige 
of  Colonel  Olcott  in  Cevlon.  He  thmks  that  if  Colonel 
Olcott  would  fix  his  headquarters  there,  there  would  be  a 
fair  prospect  of  a  fruitful  alliance  of  Theosophy  and 
Buddhism. 

By  lectures  in  which  Ingersollism  blends  with  Amold*9 
**  Light  of  Asia,"  the  Colonel  brought  about  a  sort  of  Buddhist 
revival.  The  Cingalese  saw  the  Theosophists  as  wise  men 
from  the  West,  bringing  frankincense  and  myrrh  to  the  cradle 
of  their  prophet.  Although  their  high  priest,  Sumangala, 
expressed  disbelief  in  the  Mahatmas,  he  valued  the  services 
of  Colonel  Olcott.  He  was  especially  moved  by  a  request 
from  this  American  for  his  permission  to  administer  the 
paauaXa  to  another  American.  The  ceremony  took  place 
at  Madras.  The  two  Americans,  amid  a  crowd  of  witnesses, 
went  through  formulas  unheard  there  since  the  ancient 
banishment  of  the  Buddhists.  '*I  take  refuge  in  Buddha! 
I  take  refuge  in  religion  I  I  take  refuge  in  truth ! "  The 
Colorado  doctor  (Hartmann)  pledged  observance  of  the 
Five  Precepts  (panmla):  abstinence  from  theft,  lying, 
taking  life,  intoxicating  drink,  adultery.  All  of  this 
has  profoundly  impress^  the  Buddhist  world,  but  that 
is  a  world  of  humble  people.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
Theosophy,  which  has  hitherto  shown  an  affection  for  titles 
in  India  and  London,  is  willing  to  take  its  place  beside 
Buddha  under  his  Bo  tree,  and  share  the  lowliness  of  his 
followers.  This  ma^  be  rather  hard  after  the  rapid  success 
of  Theosophy  in  India,  where  in  four  years  from  its  foundation 
(1879)  it  counted  seventy-seven  flourishing^  branches ;  but 
these  are  withering  away  under  the  Blavatsky  scandals,  and 
if  Theosophy  is  to  live  it  must  **  take  refuge  in  Buddha  1 " 
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IN   PRAISE   OF   THE  GOVERNMENT. 

AN  SLSOTION  TBAGT  FOK  UNIONISTS. 

Undsb  the  title  ''The  Twelfth  Parliament  of  the 
QneeDy''  the  Edinburgh  Review  pablishes  a  very  interesting 
and  carefully  written  article,  which  Unionist  candidates 
would  do  well  to  read,  and  Unionist  associations  would 
do  well  to  cironlate  before  the  next  election.  It  is 
a  survey  of  five  years'  administration  of  which  any 
Government  mieht  be  proud.  The  writer  over-estimates 
the  split  caused  by  Mr.Pamell's  fall,  for  he  wrote,  of  course, 
before  the  death  of  Mr.  Pamell  changed  everything. 
The  reviewer  is  on  safer  ground  when  he  sticks  to  history. 
He  points  out  that  the  Government  has  been  a  Govern- 
ment of  reform  quite  as  much  as  a  Gk>vemment  of 
law  and  order.  TnQ  Conservatives  are  now  advancing 
along  those  very  lines  of  progress  in  which  hitherto 
only  liberals  and  Radicals  had  ventured  to  tread. 
Although  tlie  Minis^  was  formed  on  a  coalition,  which 
the  shrewdest  observers  thought  would  not  last,  it  is 
stronger  now  than  it  was  when  it  took  office— not,  it  is 
true,  in  the  constituencies,  but  in  the  enthusiasm  of  its 
supporters,  and  the  confidence  which  it  inspires  on  both 
sides.  He  then  takes  each  branch  of  the  Administration 
in  turn,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  present  Parliament 
has  been  a  great  Parliament,  and  Iiord  SaUsbury  one 
of  the  most  successful  Prime  Ministers  of  the  reign. 

IRKLAMD. 

Here  is  Ireland : — 

As  regards  Ireland  we  may  apply  what  test  we  choose.  In 
every  direction  statistics  prove  the  increased  prosperity  of 
the  people.  Increase  of  business  on  the  Irish  railways,  both 
as  regards  passengers  and  goods,  increased  balances  in  Irish 
banks,  an  increase  of  some  25  per  cent,  in  the  last  five  years 
shown  in  the  balances  of  Insh  savings  banks,  agrarian 
crime  diminished  by  one-half,  evictions  greatly  decreased  in 
number,  and  boycotting  almost  wholly  abolished. 

Irish  tenants  have,  by  the  Land  Act,  obtained  pecu- 
niary advantages  not  enjoyed  by  any  other  class  of  men 
in  this  or  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The  Oon- 
eested  Districts  Board  has  been  established  and  endowed 
for  consolidating  small  holdings,  assisting  emigration  and 
migration,  and  the  development  of  native  industries. 

FINANCE. 

Mr.  Goschen,  although  unlucky  in  some  things,  hasbeen 
a  singularly  successful  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer : — 

Daring  the  present  Parliament  the  National  Debt  has  been 
reduced  by  more  than  thirty-seven  millions,  a  larger 
amount  than  has  ever  before  been  paid  off  in  an  equal  length 
of  time.  By  Mr.  Goschen'a  Conversion  scheme,  the  annual 
interest  of  the  debt  was  redaced  at  once  by  one  and  a  half 
millions  ;  whilst  in  the  year  1903  a  further  reducdon  of  an 
equal  amount  will  begin.  He  has  taken  2d.  in  the  pound  off  the 
income  tax,  4d.  in  the  pound  off  tobacco,  2d.  in  the  pound 
off  tea,  he  has  reduced  the  duty  upon  currants  and  raisins 
from  7s.  to  2s.  per  cwt. ;  he  has  removed  altogether  the 
duty  on  workmen*s  houses  under  £20  a  year,  and 
diminished  it  on  houses  of  less  than  £60  a  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  the  creation  of  his  estate  duty,  a  burden  has 
been  placed  upon  the  owners  of  substantial  property,  and  by 
the  increase  of  the  duties  on  spirits  and  .beer  he  has  largely 
augmented  the  national  income  without  apparently  depress- 
ing the  trade  in  alcohol;  for  last  year's  consumption  of 
alcoholic  drinks  exceeded  what  has  ever  before  been  achieved 
by  this  thirsty  nation.  The  returns  of  the  customs  pointed 
to  a  steady  revival  of  trade ;  the  year  1890  had  topped  all 
others  in  regard  to  the  profits  of  the  employer  and  the  wages 
of  the  employed,  and  a  penny  in  the  pound  on  the  income 
tax  produces  £2,300,000  per  annom." 

OBNBRAL  RBFOBM. 

The  Government  has  left  its  mark  on  English  histoiy 
In  two  marked  rei^>ects  :  it  has  established  Free  Educa- 


tion, and  it  has  given  the  counties  a  system  of  demo- 
cratic  self-government  as  advanced  as  any  Radical  haa 
ever  sighed  for. 

When  the  various  measures  enacted  by  the  present  Parlia- 
ment are  passed  in  review,  when  the  British  elector  contrasts 
his  condition  and  the  position  of  his  country  now  with  the 
state  of  things  existing  five  years  ago,  he  cannot  but  recognise- 
that  the  nation  has  grown  with  the  lapse  of  time.  He 
sees  that  it  has  been  an  era  of  peace  ana  of  progress.  He 
is  a  citizen  of  a  richer  nation ;  one  which  has  less  debt, 
one  where  the  poor  are  less  taxed,  yet  which  possesses  a 
more  powerful  army  and  navy  than  ever  before.  He  has 
grown  also  in  the  privileges  of  citizenship.  In  county,  as  in 
borough,  he  chooses  the  managers  of  his  local  affairs.  In 
short,  his  country  is  richer,  stronger,  more  popularly 
governed  than  it  used  to  be.  He  has  enjoyed  five  years  of 
order  and  peace,  and  of  progress,  and  of  progress  of  the  very 
kind  most  dear  to  men  who  hold  the  principles  pf  the  LibenJ 
or  Radical  party. 


PETS  ON  BOARD  MEN-OF-WAR. 

Miss  Constance  Eaglestonb  gives  an  interesting  atr- 
oount  of  life  on  board  a  man-of-war.  She  was  forty-eight 
hours  on  board  the  Fhattfm,  and  she  seems  to  have  made- 
ffood  use  of  her  time.  Miss  Eaelestone  gives  ul  the  fol- 
E>wing  information  about  pets  on  board  oiur  men-of-war : — 

The  Phaeton  has  a  lamb  which  wears  a  blue  ribbon  on 
Sunday,  but  even  thus  adorned  it  does  not  seem  to  meet  all 
requirements,  and  great  anxiety  was  expressed  to  secure 
another  favourite;  its  nature,  however,  was  a  difficulty. 
Monkeys  are  not  popular ;  they  are  mischievous,  and  gnaw 
through  the  ropes.   Goats  were  not  judg^  sufficiently#ori- 
ginal,  and  no  one  much  inclined  to  dogs,  cats,  canaries, 
parrots,  or  dormice.   Of  course  the  word  "pets"  brought  up- 
various  stories,  but  as  all  the  more  interesting  were  stranger 
than  truth,  they  shall  be  omitted.   Captain  Grenlell,  of  the 
Cockatrice^  was  great  in  this  direction.   He  once  brought 
a  beautiful  little  ibex  from  the  Soudan,  which  got  so 
bewildered  at  "losing  its  geography,*"  that  it  took  to 
excessive  eating  of  an  indiscriminate  nature.   Boots  were  a 
favourite  dish,  a  sailor's  hat  did  not  come  amiss,  an  occa- 
sional meal  was  made  off  the  anchor,  and  it  would  have- 
doubtless  tried  its  teeth  on  a  torpedo  if  that  had  been  in- 
cluded in  the  armament  of  a  despatch -boat.   An  ostrich  was 
another  favourite,  and  stood  sentinel  behind  Captain  Gren- 
feirs  chair  at  dinner,  reaching  over  for  a  cutlet  or  a  chestnut 
as  he  felt  inclined.   A  dingo,  or  prairie  dog,  belonging  to 
Captain  JoUiffe,  of  the  Antelope,  was  another  member  of  the 
pet  family.   The  instincts  of  its  race  led  it  to  trample  out 
fire  in  its  native  land,  and  the  sailors  nsed  to  amuse  them- 
selves by  throwing  a  burning  newspaper  on  the  deck,  which 
Dingo  would  promptly  stamp  into  tinder,  barking  wof  ully  if 
he  were  held  back,  for  fear  the  flames  should  get  ahead  of 
him  and  set  his  floatiuRr  home  in  a  blaze.   A  former  admiral 
of  the  Mediterranean  Fleet  aimed  beyond  such  small  deer, 
and  set  np  a  bear,  which  succeeded  very  well  till  it  gavo 
way  to  a  weakness  for  excessive  bathing.   The  passion  grew 
upon  him  till  he  lost  all  self-control,  disregarded  every  ship's 
regulation  intended  alike  for  bear  and  man,  bathed  in  hours 
and  out  of  hours,  by  day  and  by  night,  dark  and  light,  from 
port,  starboard,  and  overboard.    No  season  was  out  of 
season  for  him ;  he  would  toss  his  great  carcase  over  the 
side,  take  his  tub,  and  then,  swimming  back,  would  put  up  a 
great  imploring  paw,  and  beg  for  a  rope's  end,  by  which  he- 
might  climb  in  again.   In  vam  the  admiral  threatened  court- 
martial,  cats-of-nine  tails  and  death  at  the  liands  of  the 
headsman  with  an  axe  and  various  kinds  of  blocks— are  thejr 
not  all,  with  many  more,  kept  on  board  every  ship  ready  for- 
evexy  emergency?    In  vain,  for,  as  has  been  said,  bruin 
continued  to  swim  recklessly  towards  his  doom.  Several 
times  the  admiral  stopped  the  fleet  to  lower  a  boat  and  pick 
np  his  bear ;  a  day  came  when  impatienoe  prevailed  over 
affection;  he  steamed  away,  and  the  victim  was  seen  on. 
board  no  more. 
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CHARLES  STEWART  PARNELL 
By  Mb.  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P. 

Is  the  Contemporary  Review  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy 
pays  a  farewell  tribute  to  his  late  leader.  He  identified 
himself  with  Mr.  Pamell's  little  party  of  eight  or  ten 
members  before  Mr.  Butt's  death,  and  he  stayed  with 
him  through  many  dark  days  and  erim  fortunes.  The 
only  time  when  Mr.  Farnell  lost  leart  was  after  the 
Phoenix  Park  murders. 

For  a  moment,  Mr.  Pamell  seemed  desponding — almost 
despairing.  "  It  is  always  like  this  in  Ireland,'*  he  said  more 
than  once ;  '*  whenever  she  seems  to  come  near  the  attain- 
ment of  her  desire,  some  calamity  for  which  she  is  not 
responsible  strikes  in  between  her  and  her  hope.**  I  have 
thought  of  that  saying  since  then. 

Mr.  McCarthy  tells  ns  that  he  still  holds  to  what  was 
At  one  time  a  rather  commonly  held  belief  as  to  the 
canse  of  Mr.  Pamell's  mysterious  disappearance  from 
public  life. 

I  had  a  theory  then,  and  I  have  it  still,  about  Mr.  Pamell's 
occasional  disappearances  from  pablic  life.  I  have  always 
thought  that  be  knew  at  certain  times  that  the  wear  and 
tear  of  nervous  power  was  becoming  too  much  for  him— 
tbat  he  felt  he  must  withdraw  himself  from  active  life  for  a 
short  time  ;  and  that  he  believed  the  risk  of  any  misconcep- 
tion or  misconstruction  was  less  than  the  risk  of  carrying  on 
his  public  duties  at  a  time  when  his  nerves  were  positively 
not  equal  to  the  work. 

Mr.  McCarthy's  estimate  of  Mr.  Pamell  is  interesting 
and  somewhat  subtly  expressed.  He  says  he  was  a  man 
of  commanding  intellect,  but  anything  but  an  intellectual- 
man. 

He  had  not  the  slightest  interest  in  what  are  called 

problems  of  life."  I  never  heard  from  him  a  word  that 
appertained  to  anything  metaphysical  or  psychological,  or  to 
4my  form  of  self-analysis— that  morbid  pastime  of  the  age— 
or  analysis  of  any  life-problem  whatever.  He  had  but  a 
slight  and  general  knowledge  of  history. 

The  whole  of  the  literary  and  artistic  side  of  life  was 
dark  to  him.  He  had,  however,  the  instinct  and  genius 
•of  a  oommander-in-chief . 

The  more  exciting  the  crisis,  the  more  severe  the  responsi 
«bility,  the  brighter  and  calmer  became  the  intellect  of  our. 
oommander-in-chief.   We  knew  we  could  always  trust  to  his 
judgment  then. 

It  was  Pamell*s  skill,  foresight,  and  good  fortune  which 
•enabled  him  to  turn  the  very  hatred  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment into  a  means  of  bringing  Ireland  back  to  the  ways  of 
Parliamentary  agitation. 

Mr.  Pamell  was  a  man  who  had  no  faith  in  the  possibility 
of  success  for  the  Irish  national  cause  by  an  armed  insurrec- 
tion. I  have  often  lieard  him  say  that  an  armed  iosurrecCion 
is  a  hopeless  business  in  a  country  which  has  no  mountains 
inland.  Mountains  round  the  coast-line  only,  and  a  flat 
country  all  between,  make  guerilla  warfare  hopeless,  he  used 
to  point  out,  and  give  the  struggle  into  the  hands  of  the 
Imperial  enemy  with  his  ironclads  and  hi»  long-range  guns. 

The  thought  that  came  latest  up  in  Mr.  Pamell  s  mind  was 
the  idea  that  if  the  Irish  Nationalists  could  compel  England, 
^d  especially  the  English  democracy,  to  listen  to  what  they 
had  to  say  for  Ireland,  the  English  democracy  would  soon  be 
•converted  to  our  cause.  Mr.  Pamell  had  at  that  time,  and  for 
years  after,  a  great  faith  in  the  ultimate  justice  of  English 
public  oiunion.  He  was  patient,  and  quite  willing  to  await 
results. 

**  It  will  all  oome  right  in  the  end,"  he  used  to  say.  They 
will  find  that  we  have  a  real  political  purpose  in  what  we 
are  doing,  and  they  will  do  us  justice  yet.*'  I  have  beard 
and  read  a  great  deal  about  Mr.  Pamell's  ingrained  hatred 
for  England  and  the  English.  I  never  learned  anything:  of 
the  kind  from  any  words  of  his,  until  the  days  of  Com- 
mittee Boom  Nc.   15.    He  was  a  cool  and  critical 


observer  of  national  peculiarities  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  and  his  criticisms  were  unusually  keen 
and  just.  He  often  criticised  English  ways  as  be  criticised 
Irish  ways  or  French  or  American  ways,  but  of  ingrained 
hatred  to  England  I,  at  least,  knew  nothing.  Some  of  bis 
followers  owned  to  such  a  feeling,  and  declared  that  ther 
could  not  help  it.  I  never  heard  him  say  anything  of  the  kino. 
He  appeared  to  me  to  have  had  hardly  any  antipathies.  He 
was  possessed  by  one  great  idea—  *'  possessed,**  in  the  old  sense 
—the  idea  of  carrying  Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  He  always  told 
me  that  when  Home  Rule  was  carried  he  hoped  very  soon  to  be 
able  to  retire  into  private  life.  So  practical  was  his  turn  of  mind 
that  he  told  me  some  years  ago  he  had  been  studying  the  famous 
old  building  in  College  Green,  and  that  he  feared  it 
would  be  found  wholly  unsuited  for  the  purposes  of  a 
modem  Irish  Parliament.  "We  must  sit  there  for  a  session 
or  two,"  he  said,  "  for  the  sake  of  the  historic  association ; 
but  I  fear  that  we  shall  then  have  to  find  out  some  other 
place— perhaps  to  build  a  new  place  altogether." 


THE  POPE*S  ENCYCUCAL  ON  LABOUR. 

By  thb  Rbv.  Canon  Scott  Holland. 

In  the  Economic  Review  for  October,  the  Rev.  Canon 
Scott  Holland  publishes  a  brief  article  critidsinff  the 
Pope*8  Encyclical  on  the  Condition  of  Labour.  While 
recognising  the  great  position  and  venerable  character 
of  the  Pope,  Mr  Scott  Holland  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
Encyclical.   He  Bays : — 

At  the  close  of  it,  why  is  it  tbat  we  put  it  down 
with  a  touch  of  grave  disappointment  ?  Perhaps  the  very 
solemnity  of  the  occasion,  the  very  loftiness  of  the  claims, 
the  imposing  weight  of  responsibility,  all  serve  to  aggravate 
this  disappointment.  They  intensify  our  sense  that,  some- 
how, the  actual  effect  upon  us  has  been  slight ;  that  we  have 
not  gained  any  clear  step ;  that  we  are  not  further  forward 
on  our  way ;  that  our  real  problems  have  only  been  skirted, 
not  assailed ;  that  after  all  that  the  old  man,  in  his  good- 
ness, has  said,  we  must  go  back  and  work  out  the  weary 
heart  of  the  problem  for  ourselves  We  have  not  got  on — 
that  is  what  we  clearly  feel.  We  have  not  gone  behind  the 
difficulty.  A  great  many  kind  and  wise  things  have  been 
said.  There  is  no  attempt  to  examine,  or  correct,  or  criticise,  op 
sift  the  principle  by  which  property  has  now  become  dis- 
tributed; or  to  consider  whether  this  distribution  be  that 
which  the  aJt»tract  theory  of  ownership  would  sanction ;  or  to 
determine  the  limitation  of  the  ownership,  and  the  nature  of 
its  relations  to  the  common  weal.  Yet,  zor  all  reformers  who 
seek  to  oppose  out-and-out  Socialism,  tkit  is  exactly  the 
heart  of  the  problem 

The  weakness  of  the  Encyclical  is  that  it  nevor  seems 
to  contemplate  the  existence  of  the  problems  of  modem 
industrial  society.  It  assumes  that  the  State  settles 
things,  in  a  patriarchal  sort  of  fashion,  which  gives  a  far- 
away, old-fashioned,  dreamy  tone  to  all  tl^t  it  saya. 
The  Pope  throws  out  propositions  which  are  d[iB- 
quieting  and  raises  difliculties  which  he  does  not 
answer.  Mr.  Scott  Holland  also  objects  to  the  Pope's 
resting  the  right  of  private  ownership  on  the  pre-existenoe 
of  the  State. 

Now,  this  makes  the  whole  treatment  of  the  State  by  the 
Pope  somewhat  thin,  Iml,  snperficiaL  It  is  often  spoken  of 
as  if  it  were  only  a  needful  apparatus  by  which  individualism 
secures  itself  from  peril,  and  advances  its  own  interests.  It 
sinks  to  the  level  of  mere  police.  But  it  is  surely  too  late 
in  the  day  to  face  the  tremendous  pressure  of  the  i»esent 
industrial  crisis  with  any  fanciful  picture  of  a  "  natural  ** 
private  ownership  which  has  never  had  an}*  real  existence  ; 
nor  can  we  expect  the  State  to  bear  the  strain  lakl  upon  it 
by  the  demands  of  immense  labouring  populations,  unless  it 
be  itself  rooted  fast  and  firm  into  those  deep  and  vital 
secrets  which  hold  all  men  together  in  a  corporate  whole, 
and  create  in  them  a  mntaal  obUgatioo,  and  bind  them  to  & 
common  task. 
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LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  IRELAND. 

Bt  Three  Ibi^hmen. 

It  is  odd  to  have  to  go  to'  the  Scottish  Review  for  a 
f3cheme  of  reformed  Local  Government  for  Ireland,  b  t 
those  who  look  up  Mr.  William  O*0onnor  Morris's  article 
-will  find  much  in  it  that  is  useful.  Mr.  Morris  hates  Home 
JRule,  and  detests  Mr.  Cliamberlain*s  councils  as  much  as  Mr. 
^Gladstone's  statutory  Parliament. 

Mb.  W.  O'Connob  Mobbis. 

He  believes  it  to  be  possible  to  create  Local  Govern- 
iment  in  Ireland  without  in  anjr  way  impairing  the  central 
authority.  His  scheme,  in  brief,  is  somewhat  Irish,  for  he 
ibegins  by  telling  us  that  the  grand  juries  beyond  all  ques- 
ttion  perform  aO  their  duties  well,  being  intelligent  and 
tefficient  bodies.  This  is  preparatory  to  uie  promulgation 
*of  the  following  scheme  of  reform : — 

Taking  the  counties  as  a  first  unit,  I  would  deprive  the 
<  Trand  Jury  in  every  Irish  county  of  its  present  administrative 
•nd  fiscal  powers,  confining  it  to  the  jurisdiction  which  it  has 
'n  England,  and  cutting  off  what  is  an  excrescence  only ;  and 
i  would  transfer  its  powers,  with  a  single  exception,  that  of 
(presenting  for  malicious  injuries,  to  a  popular  elective 
Assembly,  giving  this,*  too,  large  additional  powers,  to  be 
fbriefly  set  forth  hereafter.  This  body,  as  in  the  cases  of 
England  and  Scotland,  ought  to  be  designated  as  the  County 
Council,  and  the  first  question  is  as  to  its  constitution. 
Its  members  should  be  chosen  for  the  districts  tbey  would 
orepresent,  by  all  the  ratepayers,  without  exception.  I  would 
certainly  place  on  every  County  Council  a  specified 
number  of  men  of  substance — say  from  £400  a  year 
upwards— to  be  elected  separately,  but  by  an  unre- 
stricted vote,  in  order  specisJly  to  represent  property,  and 
Tto  form  a  conservative  element  in  the  County  Council. 
Except  only  the  deciding  on  malicious  injuries,  and  on  the 
•compensation  to  be  bestowed  for  them,  which,  being  evidently 
^  judicial  function,  ought  to  belong  to  the  County  Court 
Judge,  I  would  give  it,  I  have  said,  the  whole  series  of 
^administrative  and  fiscal  powers  at  present  possessed  by  the 
Grand  Jury;  and,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Central 
Government,  it  should  therefore  have  in  every  county  the 
management  and  care  of  public  buildings,  of  bridges,  roads, 
^d  similar  works,  with  full  power  to  impose  local  rates,  and 
to  borrow,  when  required,  for  these  purposes.  It  should 
have  a  right  to  receive  evidence  on  private  and  local 
bills  of  all  kinds,  and  thus  to  get  rid  of  a  real 
^evance  and  of  a  source  of  vexatious  expense;  and 
its  reports  in  this  matter,  if  confirmed  by  the  authority 
of  the  Central  Government,  ought  to  have  the  efiScacy 
of  a  private  Act  of  Parliament,  of  course,  when  put  in  the 
:form  of  a  law.  The  County  Council  besides  ought  to  have  a 
Tight,  if  this  were  the  wish  of  the  ratepayers  on  the  spot,  to 
set  up  local  Boards  for  arterial  drainage,  and  local  Boards 
to  promote  sea-fisheries,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Works,  as  the  agency  of  the  Central 
Government,  a  distinct  improvement  on  the  existing  system ; 
and  it  ought  to  be  able,  under  certain  conditions,  to  establish 
the  system  of  education  of  a  primary  kind  in  local  areas, 
which  the  majority  of  the  ratepayers,  reckoned  by  their 
•different  communions,  deemed  most  acceptable. 

He  would  extend  the  municipal  francluse  in  Ireland  to 
«11  ratepayers.  He  would  abolish  the  ex^fficio  members 
of  the  boards  of  guardians,  but  would  seat  on  the  board  a 
certain  number  of  wealthy  ratepayers  elected  bv  a  special 
vote,  and  he  would  compel  every  possessor  of  land,  however 
small  it  may  be,  to  pay  the  poor  rate.  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  would  have  a  right  to  control  the  councils 
and  municipalities  as  it  now  has  the  control  of  the  boards  of 
guardians.  He  would  open  all  the  local  boards  of  Dublin 
to  members  chosen  by  the  county  councils,  in  order  to 
infuse  an  element  racy  of  the  soil  into  the  agen<^  of  the 
State.  The  constabulary  would,  of  course,  remain  in  the 
tiands  of  the  Castle. 


Sib  Stsphxn  E.  db  Vebb. 
It  is  a  characteristic  fact  that  no  Liberal  has  anything^ 
to  say  on  the  Irish  Local  Govemment  Bill  which  Mr. 
Balfour  has  promised.  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  and  Mr. 
O'Connor  Morris  are  Unionists,  and  the  only  other  writer 
who  deals  with  the  subject  in  the  ourvent  reviews  is  a 
thoroughgoing  Conservative.  Sir  Stephen  £.  de  Vere, 
who  writes  in  the  Contemporary^  refuses  absolutely  t# 
admit  the  need  for  any  Local  Government  BiU,  and  takes 
up  his  parable  against  it  in  the  following  uncompromising 
terms: — 

I  decline  to  admit  as  a  hypothesis  that  the  Irish  Local 
Govemment  Bill  must  be  m-ought  in,  or  that  it  most 
necessarily  pass  if  brought  in,  and  I  think  it  unwise  to  give 
the  measure  the  half-sanction  of  trying  to  improve  it.  I 
have  read  letters  and  speeches  of  able  and  well-intentioned 
men  suggesting  various  means  of  rendering  the  measure 
less  immediately  dangerous,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  are  practic^ly  i)06sible,  or  that  if  carried, 
they  would  be  efficient.  I  propose  to  show,  first, 
that  the  *'  safeguards "  suggested,  being  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  principle  of  aisimilation  to 
BngliFh  legislation  promised  by  the  Govemment,  would,  if 
insisted  on,  be  almost  certainly  fatal  to  the  Bill,  and  will  be 
abandoned  by  Ministers,  as  DlBraeli  surrendered  the  fancy 
franchises  "  which  were  to  have  safeguarded  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1867 ;  secondly,  that  if  passed  they  would  be  a  source  of 
danger,  not  safety ;  thirdly,  that  they  could  not  be  per- 
manently sustained— a  Radical  Govemment  would  throw 
them  overboard  with  scom,  and  Conservative  Governments, 
following  precedents,  would  surrender  them,  bit  by  bit,  in<^ 
by  inch,  to  new  waves  of  agitation,  and  the  fiancied  exigen- 
cies of  party  combinations ;  fourthly,  that  elective  Councils, 
even  though  it  were  possible  to  confine  their  functions  to 
those  now  exercised  by  Grand  Juries,  would  be  fatal  to  the 
best  interests  of  Ireland ;  fifthly,  that  the  Bill,  whether  safe- 
guarded or  not,  would  complete  the  social  dislocation  already 
unhappily  existing,  and  finally  accomplish  the  separation  of 
classes ;  sixthly,  tibiat  the  dinranchisement  of  the  educated 
classes  is  a  short-sighted  and  unstatesmanlike  policy,  fatal 
to  the  well-being  of  society,  and  fraught  with  ruin  to  the 
moral  as  well  as  to  the  material  interests  of  the  State ;  lastly, 
that  the  measure  in  its  ultimate  and  perhaps  not  far  distant 
development  must  lead  to  separate  legislatures  for  England 
and  Ireland. 

Mb.  T.  W.  Russell,  M.P. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  writing  in  the  Fortmghtly  JReview^ 
explains  his  views  on  the  Irish  Local  Government  ques- 
tion. Mr.  Russell  does  not  pretend  to  like  the  idea  of 
a  Local  Govemment  Bill,  but  he  is  frank  enough  to  re- 
cc^nise  that  Ministers  cannot  help  themselves.  There- 
fore, as  there  has  to  be  a  Local  Govemment  Bill,  Mr. 
Russell  tells  us  the  kind  of  bill  he  thinks  would  mini- 
mise the  dangers  inseparable  from  any  transfer  of 
authority  from  the  landlords  to  the  people. 

My  idea  of  an  Irish  Local  Government  Bill  amounts 
simply  to  this : — 

(a)  County  Councils  elected  on  a  rate-paying  fran- 
chise, which  shall  not  wholly  place  the  management  of 
county  affairs  in  the  hands  of  those  who  contribute 
little  or  nothing  to  the  rates. 

{b)  The  handine  over  to  these  elective  bodies  the 
entire  of  the  fiscal  duties  now  devolving  upon  grand 
juries. 

(c)  The  substitution  of  district  councils  for  the  pre- 
sentment sessions,  and  the  handing  over  to  these  bodies 
of  all  such  work  as  the  administration  of  the  Sanitary 
Acts,  the  Cattle  Diseases  Acts,  and  matters  that  con- 
*  oern  a  smaller  area  than  the  county  at  large. 
He  suggests  that  one-third  of  the  new  couDcils  should 
oonnst  of  the  highest  cess  payers  in  their  respeotiye  die*' 
triots.  ^^^^^^^^ 
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THE  PROSPECTS  OF  ENGLISH  ROYALTY. 
By  Mb.  H.  Labouchbre,  M.P. 

Mb.  Labouchebe  is  not  exactly  a  person  whom  I 
45hould  expect  to  figure  in  an  American  review  as  a 
believer  in  monarchy  •  but  the  colleague  of  the  late  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  seems  to  think,  in  his  contribution  to  the 
Foruntf  .that  a  Republic  is  as  dead  in  England  as  Queen 
Anne.  This,  porhaps,  is  an  exaggeration,  but  he  says 
'  aeveral  things  in  this  article  that  are  well  worth  quoting. 

THE  queen's  fortune. 

Take,  for  instance,  this  about  the  Queen  s  private 
.  savings : — 

An  Act  was  recently  passed  enabling  the  Queen  to  make  a 
will,  as  she  was  not  before  this  supposed  to  be  the  possessor 
of  any  property,  and  the  impression  prevails  that  she  has 
effect^  large  savings.  This  is  not  the  case.  Although 
she  has  for  many  years  lived  in  retirement,  her  expenditure 
has  not  materially  decreased,  for  the  mise  en  tccru  of  royal 
pageantry  is  still  kept  up.  She  has  expended  considerable 
sums  upon  the  purchase  of  the  estates  of  Osborne  and  Balmoral, 
and  their  maintenance  falls  on  her.  She  has,  too,  made 
considerable  monetary  presents  to  her  daughters  on  their 
marriages,  so  that,  although  she  inherited  £250,000  from  a 
silly  person  who  left  her  this  amount,  her  private  fortune 
is  comparatively  small.  Two  years  ago  Lord  Salibbury's 
government  submitted  to  Parliament  a  proposal  to  endow 
her  grandchildren.  A  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  appointed  to  consider  this  demand,  when  it  was 
decided  that  provision  ought  only  to  be  made  for  the  children 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  committee  was  informed,  under 
a  pledge  of  secrecy,  of  the  total  value  of  Her  Majesty's  in- 
vestments. As  I  was  a  member  of  the  committee,  I  ciemnot, 
of  course,  violate  this  pledge ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  I  am 
breaking  confidence  in  saying  that  the  amount  was  surpris- 
ingly small. 

THE  prince's  finance. 

Mr.  Labouchere  has  also  something  to  say  concerning 
the  alleged  diflSculties  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  exact  financial  position  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  not 
known.  There  have  been  rumours  that  he  is  greatly  in  debt, 
but  I  question  their  correctness.  When  the  Prince  came  of 
age,  he  became  possessed  of  the  accumulations  realised 
during  his  minority  from  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  A  portion 
of  them  was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  the  Sandringham 
estate,  and  the  remainder  became  his.  With  this  nest  egg, 
with  an  income  of  £110,000  per  aimum,  one  of  £10,000  for 
his  wife,  a  separate  provision  for  his  children,  and  with  Marl- 
borough House  kept  up  for  him  at  the  public  cost,  there 
seems  no  reason  why  his  expenditure  should  outrun  his 
means.  His  hospitalities  are  not  greater  than  those  of  the 
French  President,  who,  with  iess  tfiin  half  his  income,  does 
not  get  into  debt.  All  things  considered,  our  royal  family  is 
rather  above  the  average  of  royal  families. 

THE  POPULARITY  OF  H.R.H. 

Speaking  of  the  popularity  of  the  Prince,  he  says  : — 
The  hold  of  Louis  Philippe  over  the  French  bourgeoisie  was 
mainly  due  to  his  sleeping  in  the  same  bed  as  his  wife, 
and  what  this  marital  couch  was  to  him  the  *•  Leaves  from 
the  Highlands  "  have  been  to  the  Queen.  The  popularity  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  is  of  a  different  kind.  Nature  has 
endowed  him,  as  it  did  Charies  II.,  with  great  tact.  Like 
that  monarch,  in  his  relations  with  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  and  women  with  whom  he  is  brought  in  contact,  he 
always  says  the  right  thing,  and  says  it  in  a  hearty  and 
cheery  way.  as  though  its  utterance  were  a  pleasure.  He 
presides  over  charity  dinners,  lays  foundation-stones,  sits 
•through  scientific  oratory,  opens  bazaars,  and  dances  at  balls 
with  unflagging  zeal.  He  is  eclectic  in  his  surroundings.  A 
few  years  ago  ne  devoted  himself  greatly  to  American  girls, 
as  their  exotic  independence  and  freedom  from  convention- 
ality pleased  him.   They  have  now  been  put  aside,  and  he 


has  developed  a  carious  taste  for  vulgar  and  ostentations^ 
pa/rvenut  of  doubtful  antecedents  and  nondescript  nationality. 
This  has  caused  heart-bomings  amongst  those  who  deem 
that  they  ought  by  right  of  birth  to  be  his  associates ;  but  it 
is  a  matter  of  absolute  indifference  to  others.  A  few  months- 
ago  he  figured  in  a  court  of  law  as  a  baccarat  player  where- 
cheating  had  been  suspected ;  and  when  it  came  out  that  he 
himself  had  provided  the  counters  with  which  the  game  was 
played,  he  was  lectured  and  prayed  for  by  the  "  unco  gnid," 
although  I  confess  that  I  failed  to  see  the  difference  between 
playing  at  baccarat  and  keeping  race-horses.  The  general 
feeling  Was,  that  it  might  be  well  for  him  so  to  arrange  his 
amusements  as  to  manage  to  keep  out  of  the  law  courts ;  bat 
his  popularity  has  not  permanently  suffered. 

A  PLEA  FOB  A  PINCHBECK  CBOWN. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Labouchere  concludes  that  such  a 
monarchy  as  ours  is  not  without  its  advantages.  It  will 
last,  he  thinks,  if  the  throne  is  covered  with  cotton-velvet> 
and  if  |dlt  and  paste  be  substituted  for  the  gold  and 
diamonos  of  the  crown.  He  does  not  say  this  in  so  many 
words,  but  that  is  what  he  is  driving  at  when  he  says  that 
if  the  sovereign  becomes  the  hereditanr  figurehead  of  the 
nation  with  a  salary  like  President  C^mot  and  without 
the  siUy  ceremonial  of  a  court  he  sees  no  reason  why  the 
monarchy  i^ould  not  endure  for  many  a  year.  He 
sums  up  the  whole  matter  as  follows : — 

But  the  monarchy  is  likely  to  survive  these  changes.  Its 
abolition  is  not  within  the  area  of  practical  politics,  nor  wHl 
it  be  so  long  as  those  who  have  at  heart  its  continuance  are 
wise  in  their  generation.  The  monarchy  has  devoti^ 
adherent^  amongst  the  upper  classes  on  account  of  its  social 
aspect ;  the  middle  classes  Uke  it  because  they  have  a  notion 
that  it  is  respectable ;  the  artisans  and  the  agricultural 
labourers  have  grievances  that  touch  them  more  closely,  and- 
a  change  from  a  monarchy  to  a  republic  would  not  so  directly 
benefit  them  as  the  removal  of  these  grievances.  At  Radicid. 
gatherings,  whilst  I  have  never  observed  any  ardent  desire  to 
sing  "  God  Save  the  Queen,**  I  have  never  heard  any  desire 
expressed  to  substitute  a  republic  for  our  present  system. 
Were  a  parliamentary  candidate  to  address  an  electoral 
meeting  on  the  advantages  of  a  republic,  he  would  be  deemed 
a  tilter  at  a  windmill,  and  he  would  be  requested  to  fovour 
his  hearers  with  his  views  upon  more  practical  and  more 
immediate  issues. 


The  Century  for  November  begins  a  new  volume ;  as- 
usual,  it  is  superbly  illustrated.  ^Hiere  is  the  best  portrait 
of  Mr.  Russell  Lowell  I  have  seen,  and,  as  the  frontis- 
piece, there  is  a  wonderful  engraving  of  Michael  Angelo's 
Sibyls  of  Oumoe  and  Delpni.  iSie  number  is  very 
strong  in  art.  Mr.  StiUinan  leads  off  with  a  paper  on 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Mr.  Carl  Mar  gives  an  account  of 
Addlf  Menzel,  whom  he  re^rds  as  one  of  the  greatest  of 
modem  German  artists.  Mr.  ly^et,  in  a  brief  paper, 
states  what  he  thinks  the  Americans  are  doing  in  art:- 
and  Mr.  John  Muir,  in  an  admirable,  illustrated  paper, 
tells  us  all  about  King*s  River  Caiion,  which  is  the 
Califomian  rival  of  the  Yosemite  Valley.  The  most 
interesting  historical  paper  is  Mr.  Colman*s  account  of 
the  San  Francisco  Vigilance  Committees.  He  was  the 
chairman  of  these  famous  institutions  in  1851,  '56,  '77. 
Mr.  Steven  Pratt  gives  us  samples  of  Mazzinis  letters  to 
the  Ashursts,  d^ing  chiefly  with  the  revolutionary 
struggle  in  Italy  in  1848.  The  occasional  poetry  is- 
vari^  and  in  greater  quantity  than  ever.  The  article  on 
"  Southern  Womanhood  as  affected  bjr  the  War,"  by  Mr. 
W.  F.  TOlett,  of  Nashville  University,  compares  with 
advantage  with  the  article  on  the  same  subject  in  the- 
IJew  England  Magazine  for  October.  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling  and  B£r.  Balestier  begin  the  new  serial.  The- 
story  begins  in  America^  and  the  scene  is  shifting  to  India* 
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JAMES  RUSSELL  LOVHBLL 

AS  A  POET.     BY  ARCHDEACON  FARRAK. 

Archdeacon  Farrar,  in  the  Forum  for  October,  gives 
«7hat  his  American  editor  calls  An  English  Estima^  of 
LoweU.'*  The  Archdeacon  thinks  that  iibwell  will  be  re- 
membered on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  long  after  most 
of  those  are  forgotten  who  now  occupy  a  far  larger  share 
than  he  did  of  pubUc  attention.  Mr.  Lowell  might  have 
been  greater  if  in  some  respects  he  had  been  less.  There 
was  a  lack  of  concentration  of  his  genius  in  anv  one 
channel,  but  he  was  a  finished  specimen  of  the  ideal  of 
the  man  who  regards  it  as  his  duty  to  make  the  mpst  of 
the  intellect  which  Grod  has  given  him.  As  one  of  those 
who  guided  poUtics  and  moulded  poUtical  thought  he 
was  incomparably  more  powerful  than  the  professional 
rulers  ana  pohtidans.  More  than  most  men  he 
strengthened  the  blessed  influences  which  bind  England 
^d  America  together.  Archdeacon  Farrar  doubts 
whether  his  prose  writings  will  live,  bvit  he  was  one  of  the 
first  poets  among  the  famous  Americans  of  this  generation. 
It  is  as  a  peet  he  will  be  remembered  in  the  years  that  are 
to  come. 

The  chief  element  oi  his  strength,  and  not  of  bis  weakness, 
was  the  intensity  of  that  moral  sympathy  which  makes  his 
'best  poetiy  distinctly  didactic.  The  best  chords  of  his  lyre 
^are  exactly  those  in  which  he  means  to  preach. 

Summing  up  Mr.  Lowell's  defects.  Archdeacon  Farrar 
«ays  that  in  some  of  his  poems  he  lacks  the  absolute  in- 
dependence which  places  men  among  the  very  greatest. 
He  was  sometimes  defective  in  distinctness,  in  symmetry, 
and  in  melody.  He  also  complains  that  with  some  of  His 
poems  a  clear  and  definite  unpression  was  left  lacking, 
^but  surely  if  ever  Archdeaccn  Farrar  failed  in  choosing 
an  illustration  to  convey  his  meaning  he  has  done  so  in 
•selecting  A  Parable "  as  an  illustration  of  the  lack  of 
cleamees  and  definite  impression.  Very  few  poems  ever 
•written  seem  to  me  to  convey  a  clearer  impression. 

AS  A  TEACHER. 

One  who  was  a  student  in  Hartford  during  1876-77 
contributes  to  Scribner's  Magazine  for  November  an 
^hccount  of  t*he  way  in  which  Lowell  taught  his  class. 

To  that  time  mv  experience  of  academic  teachinp^  had  led 
'me  to  the  belief  that  the  only  way  to  study  a  classic  text  in 
any  language  was  to  scrutinise  every  syllable  with  a  care  un- 
•disturbed  by  considemtion  of  any  more  of  the  context  than 
was  grammatically  related  to  it.  Any  real  reading  I  bad  done, 
1  had  had  to  do  without  a  teacher.  Mr  LoweU  never  gave 
us  less  than  a  canto  to  read,  and  often  gave  us  two  or  three. 
(He  never,  from  the  beginning,  bothered  us  with 
a  particle  of  linguistic  irrelevance.  Here  before  us 
was  a  great  poem — a  lasting  expression  of  what 
hmnan  life  had  meant  to  a  human  being,  dead  and 
gone  these  five  centuries.  Let  us  try,  as  best  we  might,  to 
•see  what  life  had  meant  to  this  man ;  let  us  see  what  rela- 
^tion  his  experience,  great  and  small,  bore  to  ours  ;  and,  now 
-and  then,  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  notice  how  wonder- 
ully  beautiful  ms  expression  of  this  experience  was.  Let  us 
Tead,  as  sympathetic^ly  as  we  could  make  ourselves  read,  the 
■words  of  one  who  was  as  much  a  man  as  we,  only  vastly 
.greater  in  his  knowledge  of  wisdom  and  beauty.  That  was 
the  spirit  of  Mr.  Lowell's  teaching.  It  opened  to  some  of  us 
a  new  world.  In  a  month  I  could  read  Dante  better  than  I 
could  ever  learn  to  read  Greek,  or  Latin,  or  German. 

There  are  few  things  less  favourable  to  literary  culture 
than  written  examinations  ;  they  are  almost  unmitigated,  if 
quite  necessary,  evils.  Perhaps  from  unwillingness  to 
degrade  the  text  of  Dante  to  such  use,  Mr.  LoweU  set  us, 
when  we  had  read  the  Inferno  and  part  of  the  Purgatorio, 
-Sk  paper  consisting  of  nothing  but  a  long  passage  from 
Massimo  d'AzegHo,  which  we  had  three  hours  to  translate, 
trhis  task  we  nerformed  as  best  we  might.   Weeks  passed. 


and  no  news  came  of  our  marks.  At  last  one  of  the 
class,  who  was  not  quite  at  ease  concerning  his  academic 
standing,  ventured,  at  the  close  of  a  recitation,  to  ask  if  Mr. 
Lowell  had  assigned  him  a  mark.  Mr.  Lowell  looked  at  the 
youth  very  gravely,  and  inquired  what  he  really  thought  his 
work  deserved.  The  student  rather  diflSdently  said  that  he 
hoped  it  was  worth  sixty  per  cent.  "  You  may  take  it,"  said 
Mr.  Lowell;  "I  don*t  want  the  bother  of  readinir  vour 
book."  *  ' 

The  last  time  I  spoke  to  him  was  on  his  seventieth  birth- 
day. A  public  dinner  had  been  given  him,  and  in  the  speeches 
his  public  life  and  works  had  been  rehearsed  from  beginning 
to  end.  But  not  a  word  had  been  said  of  his  teaching. 
After  dinner  I  told  him  that  this  omission  had  meant  much 
to  me,  that  to  me  he  would  always  be  chiefly  the  most 
inspiring  teacher  I  had  ever  had.  His  face  lighted  with  the 
.old  quizzical  smile,  and  I  could  not  tell  quite  how  much  he 
was  in  earnest  when  with  old  urbanity  he  answered,  "  I'm 
glad  you  said  that.  I've  been  wondering  if  I  hadn't  wasted 
half  my  Ufe." 

AS  AN  EDITOR. 

The  most  interesting  article  upon  Russell  Lowell 
which  appears  in  the  magazines  this  month  is  that  which 
appears  m  the  Xetc  England  Magazine  for  October,  and 
gives  an  account  of  Mr.  Lowell's  Pioneer,  the  first 
magazine  Mr.  Lowell  edited.  There  are  some  characteristio 
specimens  of  Lowell's  earlier  criticisms,  among  others  a 
somewhat  severe  analysis  of  Lord  Macaulay  as  a  writer. 

He  has  thoughts  enough,  but  no  thought.  He 
galvanises  his  subjects  until  they  twitch  with  seeming 
me,  but  he  has  not  the  power  of  calling  back  the  spirit 
and  make  it  give  answers  from  the  deep." 

The  article  in  the  Edinburgh  JReview  is  appreciative  and 
critical.  It  was  written  before  Mr.  Lowell's  last  illness^ 
and  has  a  prefatory  page  noting  that  the  lequiem  whioh 
has  been  raised  in  the  memory  of  the  departed  has  not 
been  broken  by  a  single  discordant  note.  The  article  is 
one  of  the  best  which  has  been  written  on  Mr.  Lowell  as 
a  writer,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

The  ai*ticle  in  the  yorth  American  on  Mr.  Lowell  is 
Bot  particularly  noteworthy. 


A  New  Use  for  Old  Pianos.— In  The  GirVs  Oicn  Paper 
there  is  the  following  suggestion,  which  may  possibly  be 
useful  to  some  of  my  readers : — 

There  came  into  my  possession,  many  years  ago,  a  yetj 
old-fashioned  upright  piano.  We  found  a  place  for  it 
in  my  study,  more  for  the  beauty  and  quaintness  of 
the  case,  which  was  of  rosewood,  and  of  the  usual  excellent 
workmanship,  than  from  any  hope  of  deriving  comfort 
from  any  sweet  music  the  mellow  ivories  mieht  pro- 
duce. It  was  old,  and  its  time  and  power  for  dis- 
coursing sweet  music  were  past  and  gone;  tir  as  we 
would,  by  a  new  string  here  and  another  there,  it 
refused  to  send  out  any  but  shrill  and  discordant 
notes,  and  in  despair  we  locked  it  up.  And  so  it 
might  have  stood  for  many  years  to  come,  pleasant  to  look 
upon,  but  utterly  useless,  had  it  not  been  that  a  good  many 
books  were  scattered  about  the  house  and  demanded  a  case. 
While  trying  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  parting  with  the  piano 
to  make  room  for  the  bookcase,  the  thought  struck  us, 
"  Surely  this  would  make  a  splendid  bookcase  if  its  inside 
could  be  bodily  taken  out  without  injury  to  the  frame  ? " 
We  sent  for  a  workman,  who  saw  the  possibility  of  doing  this 
for  us  at  a  moderate  sum,  and  the  result  is  that  we  have  a 
beautiful  piece  of  furniture  and  bookcase  combined.  The 
upper  part,  consisting  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  height, 
contains  three  shelves  for  books,  and  a  writing-desk — 
the  former  keyboard — running  the  whole  depth  and  width  of 
the  piano,  while  the  under  third  forms  a  famous  cupboard  for 
manuscripts  and  magazines. 
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DEMOCRACY  IM  AMERICA. 

A  LVTTBS  7BOM  MB.  RU88BU.  LOWELL. 

Mb.  Joel  Bbrtov,  in  the  Century  for  November^ 
pobbshea  a  letter  sent  him  bj  Mr.  Russell  Lowell  on 
Jantuuy  ITth,  1876.  Mr.  Lowell  had  been  severely 
attaokeid  by  his  GoantrymeQ  for  the  freedom  with  which  he 
had  exposed  certain  abuses  of  the  democratic  Oovemment. 
Mr.  Benton  had  defended  him,  and  Mr.  Lowell  wrote  to 
thank  him  for  his  defence.  The  following  are  the 
salient  passages  of  the  letter.  ''The  World's  Fair,"  to 
whioh  he  alludes,  was  a  brief  poem  in  which  he  satirised 
AmericaQ  corruption : — 

At  my  time  of  life  one  is  not  apt  to  vex  his  soul  at 
any  crincism,  bat  I  confess  that  in  this  case  I  waH  more 
than  annoyed,  I  was  even  saddened.  For  what  was  said  was 
so  childish,  and  showed  such  shallowness,  snch  levity,  and 
sach  dalness  of  apprehension  both  in  politics  and  morals  on 
the  part  of  those  who  claim  to  direct  public  opinion  (as,  alas! 
they  too  often  do)  as  to  confirm  me  in  my  gravest  appre- 
hensions. I  believe  "  The  World's  Fair  "  gave  the  greatest 
offence.  They  had  not  even  the  wit  to  see  that  I  put  my. 
sarcasm  into  the  mouth  of  Brother  Jonathan,  thereby  imply- 
ing and  meaning  to  imply  that  the  common  sense  of  ray 
countrymen  was  awakening  to  the  facts,  and  that  therefore 
things  were  perhaps  not  90  desperate  as  they  seemed. 

I  had  just  come  home  from  a  two  years'  stay  in  Europe,  so 
ft  was  discovered  that  I  had  been  corrupted  by  assodatioa 
with  foreign  aristocracies !  I  need  not  say  to  you  that  the 
society  I  fiequented  in  Europe  was  what  it  is  at  home,  that 
of  my  wife,  my  studies,  and  the  best  nature  and  art  within  my 
■each.  But  I  confess  that  I  was  embittered  by  my  experience. 
Wherever  I  went  I  was  put  on  the  defensive.  Whatever  ex- 
tracts I  saw  from  American  papers  told  of  some  new  fraud 
Of  defalcation,  public  or  private.  It  was  sixteen  years  since 
my  last  visit  abroad,  and  I  found  a  very  striking  change  in 
the  feeling  toward  America  and  Americans.  An  Englishman 
was  everywhere  treated  with  a  certain  deference :  Ajmericans 
were  at  best  tolerated.  The  example  of  America  was  every- 
where urged  in  France  asanargument  against  republican  forms 
of  government.  It  was  fruitless  to  say  that  the  people  were  still 
sound  when  the  body  politic  which  draws  its  life  from  them 
showed  snch  blotches  and  sores.  I  came  home,  and  instead 
of  wrath  at  such  abominations  I  found  banter.  I  was  pro- 
foundly shocked,  for  I  had  received  my  earliest  impressions 
in  a  community  the  most  virtuous,  I  believe,  that  ever 
existed.  ...  In  the  Commonwealth  that  built  the  first 
free  school  and  the  first  college,  I  heard  culture  openly 
derided.  I  suppose  I  like  to  be  liked  as  well  as  other  men. 
Certainly  I  would  rather  be  left  to  my  studies  than 
meddle  with  politics.  But  I  had  attained  to  some  con- 
sideration, and  my  dutv  was  plain.  I  wrote  what  I  did  in 
the  plainest  way,  that  he  who  ran  might  read,  and  that  I  hit 
the  mark  I  aimed  at  is  proved  bv  the  attacks  against  which 
you  so  generously  defend  me.  These  fellows  have  no  notion 
what  love  of  country  means.  It  is  in  my  very  blood  and 
bone.   If  I  am  not  an  American,  who  ever  was  7 

I  am  no  pessimist,  nor  ever  was.  .  .  .  What  fills  me 
with  doubt  and  dismay  is  the  degradation  of  the  moral  tone. 
Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  result  of  Democracy?  Is  ours  a 
**  government  of  the  people  isy  the  people  for  the 
people,"  or  a  Kakistocracy  rather,  for  the  benefit  of 
knaves  at  the  cost  of  fools  7  Democracy  is,  after  all,  nothing 
more  than  an  experiment  like  another,  and  I  know 
only  one  way  of  judging  it— by  its  results.  Democracy 
in  itself  is  no  more  sacred  than  monarchy.  It  is 
Man  who  is  sacred ;  it  is  his  duties  and  opportunities,  not  his 
rights,  that  nowadays  need  reinforoement.  It  is  honour, 
justice,  culture,  that  makes  liberty  invaluable,  else  worse  than 
worthless,  if  it  mean  only  freedom  to  be  base  and  brutal.  As 
things  have  been  going  lately,  it  would  surprise  no  one  if  the 
officers  who  had  Tweed  in  charge  should  demand  a  reward 
for  their  connivance  in  the  evasion  of  that  popular  hero.  I 
am  old  enough  to  remember  many  things,  and  what  I  remem- 
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ber  I  meditate  upon.  Ify  opinions  do  not  live  from  hand  ta 
mouth.  And  so  long  as  I  live  I  will  be  no  writer  of  birthday 
odes  to  King  Demos  any  more  than  I  would  be  to  King  Log, 
nor  shall  I  think  our  cant  any  more  sacred  than  any  other. 
Let  OS  all  work  together  (and  the  task  will  need  us  all)  to 
make  Democracy  possible.  It  certainly  is  no  invention  to  go 
of  itself  any  more  .than  the  perpetual  motion. 


THE  REFERENDUM. 

WHAT  IT  MSAHS  AITD  HOW  IT  WOBKS. 

Thuub  ia  an  interestinff  artiole  in  the  Engluti  HuUmcd 
Review  for  October,  on  tiie  Early  Hiatoiy  of  the  Be- 
ferendnm,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  A«  B.  Coolidge.  The  in- 
terest in  the  evolution  of  the  Befermdum  is  confined 
to  scholars  and  historiana.  llie  Diactical  value  of  Mr, 
Ooolidge'8  paper  to  the  oidinafy  reader  lies  in  the  foUowing 
snooinct  explanation  of  what  the  Referendum  is  andi 
how  it  works : — 

The  Referendum  now  means  that  laws  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature are  to  be  laid  before  the  body  of  voters  for  final  accept- 
ance or  rejection.    In  some  cases  only  laws  on  certain  sub- 
jects, e.g.  financial  matters,  must  be  so  voted  on ;  in  some 
cases  all  laws  must  be  so  voted  on  if  the  legislature  so  de* 
cides,  or  a  petition  in  favour  of  its  bedng  voted  on  is  presenteff 
by  a  certain  number  of  citizens  (facultative  Referendum);  in 
others,  ail  laws  on  all  subjects  must  be  submitted  to  a  popu- 
lar vote  {obligatory  Referendum),    The  principle  which 
underlies  each  of  these  varieties  is  that  the  people,  and  not 
the  legislature,  ought  to  have  the  last  word  in  legislation 
In  its  present  form  we  first  find  it  in  1848  in  Schwyz  and 
Zug,  when,  for  various  reasons,  they  abolished,  after  the 
Sonderbund  war  of    1842,    their    Landegemeinden  on 
primary  assemblies  of  all  citizens.   Neuch^tel  is  credited' 
with  having  invented,  in  1858,  the  Referendum  in  it& 
application  to  certain  classes  of  laws  only  (financial,  Vaud  in 
1861  with  the  discovery  of  the  facultative,  and  Baselland  ia* 
1863  with  that  of  the  oUigatory  form.  The  very  democratic 
constitution  adopted  by  ZOrich  in  1869  is  believed  to  have- 
done  much  to  popularise  the  system,  so  that  Freiburg  is  said 
to  be  the  only  canton  into  which  it  has  not  vet  bemi  intro- 
duced in  any  form.   Finally,  in  1874,  the  Remrendnm  made- 
its  appearance  for  the  first  time  in  the  Federal  constitution, 
the  '*  facultative  "  form  beinff  adopted,  by  which  any  federal' 
law  and  all  non-uigent  fe<&ral  resolutions  must  be  sab- 
mitted  to  a  popular  vote  if  a  petition  to  that  effect  is  pre> 
sented,  signed  by  30,000  Swiss  citizens,  being  qualifiec^ 
voters,  or     eig^t  cantons  (clause  89  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution), ^niere  were,  we  learn  from  an  official  return  pnlv 
lished  last  Jannaiy,  144  federal  laws,  etc.,  nassed  by  the- 
Federal  Assembly  between  1874  and  1890.   In  twenty-two 
cases  only  was  the  Referendum  system  set  in  motion ;  in 
thirteen  of  these  the  law  in  question  was  rejected  by  the 
people,  in  nine  approved.   In  the  end  the  Refeiendam 
appears  in  a  new  shape  no  longer  as  a  means  whereby  the 
sovereign  legislates  directly,  hot  as  a  method  of  controlling 
and  checking  the  impetuous  career  of  the  representatives 
elected  by  tluit  sovereign.  Thus  the  Referendum  is  at  present 
a  conservative  institution,  a  real  drag  on  the  wheel ;  this  has 
been  found  to  be  the  case  in  Switzerland,  and  this  has  been 
expressly  alleged  as  the  reason  why  the  Referendum  as  to 
constitntioaal  matters  should  not  be  introduced  into  KnglandL 
Yet  in  one  case  at  any  rate  it  does  exist  in  England  in  its 
older  form  and  also  acts  as  a  drag.   The  Convocation  of  tlie 
University  of  Oxford  is  a  primary  democratic  and  (within  its 
sphere)  sovereign  assembly;  and  it  is  not  unfrequently 
called  on  to  check  the  impetuosity  of  the  Oxford  Landratii^ 
or  Beitag — say  Congregation. 

This,  no  doubt,  is  one  reason  why  Mr.  Arthur  Balfoixr^ 
it  80  strong  a  partiaan  of  the  Referendum.  There  is  no- 
doubt  that  in  all  cases  of  collision  between  Lords  and. 
CommouB  the  Referendum  now  would  be  a  valual>ler 
substitute  for  our  present  system  of  stormy  agitation.  . 
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FRBSH  UOHT  ON  CROMWELUS  CHARACTER. 

By  MR.FRBDBitic  Harrison. 

In  the  English  Historical  Jieview  for  October,  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison  reviews  the  latest  pubUcadons  of  the 
Camden  Societj^.  Th^  are  the  notes  and  papers  of  Sir 
VV.  Qarke,  who  was  assistant  secretary  to  the  New 
Model  in  1646,  secretary  to  the  Army  Council  in 
1647-49,  and  Secretary  to  the  Army  in  Scotland,  1651,  and 
to  Monk  until  the  Restoration,  when  he  became 
Secretary  of  War.  He  was,  it  would  seem,  a  useful  and 
industrious  official,  who  has  left  us  invaluable  notes 
These  are  now  published  by  the  Camden  Society. 
Mr.  Harrison  says :  **The  recovery  of  important 
speeches  by  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  others  in  his  closest 
confidence,  in  debate  with  men  like  Gbffe,  Rainborow, 
and  Sexby,  during  those  fervid  days  when  the  Common- 
wealth'was  still  in  embryo,  is  an  hbtorical  event  of  no 
small  value,  which,  in  its  way,  may  be  compared  with 
the  recovery  of  Burton's  '  Diair.' 

The  supreme  question  which  arises  after  eveir  such 
discovery  is.  What  light  does  the  new  evidence  shed  on 
the  character  of  England's  greatest  hero  ?  As  to  this  Mr. 
Harrison  has  to  xnake  a  most  satisfaotoiy  report.  He 
says : — 

The  great  interest  of  these  new  **  Clarke  Papers "  centres 
in  the  debates  of  the  army  during  the  negotiations  with 
the  then  presbyterian  Parliament.  And,  of  course,  the 
really  important  point  is  the  light  they  throw  on  the 
character  and  aims  of  Cromwell,  and  the  part  taken  by  him 
and  by  Ireton.  To  come  to  the  pith  of  it  at  once,  the  out- 
come of  these  new  documents  is  to  support  the  view  of  those 
who  have  regarded  Cromwell,  even  so  early  as  1647,  as  an 
essentially  conservative  and  moderating  force,  as  deeply 
impressed  with  the  need  for  maintaining  the  authority  of 
Parliament,  and  as  fall  of  dread  of  a  mere  military  rule. 
He  always  appears  as  the  mediator,  urging  moderate  coun- 
sels, adjournment  of  troubled  questions  and  national  and 
permanent  interests,  rather  than  either  mere  army  or  mere  par- 
liamentarj  objects.  He  is  so  willing  to  admit  the  force  of  his 
opponents'  arguments,  so  ready  to  compromise  and  to  con- 
ciliate, to  try  first  one,  then  another  expedient,  so  entirely 
without  parti  jrrit,  so  evenly  balanced  in  judgment,  and  so 
wiUing  to  shift  his  ground,  that  to  a  casual  observer  the  great 
dictator  does  not  seem  to  know  bis  own  mind,  and  to  be 
waiting  to  see  what  will  turn  up.  The  fact  is,  that  Cromwell 
was  already,  in  1647,  what  he  was  officially  ten  years  Uter,  the 
Protector  of  the  Commonwealth. 

His  '*  beating  about  the  bush  *'  and  "  seeing  both  sides  of 
the  question  "  was  essentially  a  part  of  his  whole  political 
charscter,  which  was  at  bottom  conservative,  tentative,  in- 
tensely cautious  and  circumspect.  In  the  heat  of  council,  as 
in  the  fury  of  battle,  Oliver  was  always  looking  round,  watch- 
ful of  the  flanks,  the  rear,  possible  surprises.  He  was  always 
taking  in  the  general  situation  all  round,  and  is  ever  ready  to 
accept  the  easiest  and  most  moderate  solution  compatible 
with  the  interests  of  all.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest  masters 
of  opportunism  (that  is  to  say,  of  practical  sense)  recorded 
in  political  history.  He  deals  with  Joyce,  Sexby,  and  Goffe 
as  if  he  deeply  sympathised  with  them  in  heart,  but  felt  with 
his  brain  that  they  would  spoil  all  if  they  were  not  kept  tight 
in  hand.  How  noble  a  spirit  rings  in  the  speech,  pages  184-9, 
tit  the  council  of  war  at  Reading,  16th  July,  a  fortnight  before 
the  march  on  London  1  The  lieutenant-general  evidently 
feels  that  this  extreme  step  will  have  to  be  taken :  but  he 
fights  against  it  with  a  last  hope  of  a  more  peaceful 
settlement.  He  reminds  the  soldiers  that  their  aim  is  *'  a 
generall  settlement  of  the  peace  of  the  Kingdome  and  of  the 
rights  of  the  subject  that  Justice  and  Kighteonsnesse  may 
peaceably  flow  out  uppon  us.  That*s  the  maine  of 
our  businesse.*'  And  then  he  urges  the  great  importance  of 
obtaining  a  treaty  from  Parliament  and  its  ulterior  usefulness. 

Whatsoever  wee  gett  by  a  Treaty,"  he  says, .  .  ittwill 
be  firm  and  durable;  itt  will  be  conv^ed  over  to  posterity. 
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.  .  .  Whatsoever  is  granted  in  that  way,  itt  will  have- 
firmenesse  in  itt.  Wee  shall  avoid  that  great  objection  that 
will  lie  against  us  that  wee  have  gott  thinges  of  the  Parlia- 
ment by  force ;  and  wee  knowe  what  it  is  to  have  that  staine- 
lie  upon  us.  Thinges,  though  never  soe  good,  obtain'd  in  that- 
way  itt  will  exceedingly  weaken  the  thinges,  both  to  our- 
selves and  to  all  posteritie."  A  fortnight  later  the  conserva- 
tive and  law-abidmg  soldier  was  leading  his  troopers  through 
London  to  ovemwe  the  city  and  Parliament,  and  six  years, 
later  he  closed  the  House  with  a  company  of  musketeers  and. 
put  the  key  in  his  pocket.  Conventional  stupidity  calls  thiB> 
change  of  front  **the  intense  duplicity  of  an  ambitious; 
adventurer,"  etc.  No ;  it  is  simplv  the  necessity  of  a  great 
practical  statesman  struggling  in  the  whirlpool  of  civil  war. 

The  study  of  these  most  important  and  suggestive  de- 
bates of  the  army  Parliament  strongly  confirms  the  view^ 
that  the  21,480  men  of  the  Nftw  Model  under  the  com- 
mand of  Fairfax  in  1646-7  were  as  a  body  greatly  superior 
to  the  Parliament  of  Westminster,  momlly,  intellectually,, 
and  materially,  controlled  the  real  will  as  well  as  the  force  of 
the  authors  of  the  war,  and  were  in  reality  the  '*  representa- 
tives "  of  the  people  of  this  country.  Their  debates  are  con- 
ducted with  a  gravity,  a  force  of  argument,  a  regularity,  andi 
an  earnestness  wortiiy  of  the  best  days  of  any  Parliament, 
and  utterly  remote  from  democratic  extravagances  as  from, 
the  violence  of  the  camp.  In  everything  but  in 
name  and  in  law  the  army  council  was  the  true  ^irliament ;. 
and  their  grave  and  pregnant  debates  oontrast  wdl  with  the 
pedantry,  fanaticism,  and  trifiingof  the  presbyterisA  orators- 
at  Westminster. 

What  is  most  interesting  in  the  debates  is  to  note  the 
extent  and  depth  to  which  new  sodal  and  political  theories, 
were  already  developed.  And  it  will  be,  no  doubt,  news  to* 
the  general  reader  to  find  our  soldiers  of  1647  working  out 
political  constitutions  en  the  basis  of  an  original  "social 
contract,"  which  he  probably  imagines  was  invented  by- 
Rousseau  in  1762.  The  English  Conmionwealth  of  1649  was. 
truly  the  result  of  a  profound  social  revolution,  and  this, 
volume  serves  anew  to  remind  us  what  genuine  public  spirit, 
and  what  practical  genius  went  to  the  making  of  it. 


CROMWELL  AND  HOLLAND. 

Professor  Brill,  in  De  Ch'.ds  for  October,  reviews  a  book 
written  in  G^erman  by  a  Japanese  scholar — Dr.  Gempachi- 
Mitsukuri,  of  Tiibin^n — which  is  interesting  both  for  it& 
origin  and  its  subject.  The  title  is  En^^sch-Nieder- 
landische  Unionbestrebungen  im  Zeitalter  Cromwelis,''  and 
the  book  deals  with  Cromwell's  plans  for  uniting  the 
English  and  Dutch  republics  in  order  to  offer  a  more 
effectual  oppositicMi  to  the  Roman  Ca^oUc  powers  of  the 
Continent.  In  a  further  sense,  moreover,  the  two  States, 
had  a  common  enemy ;  for  while  England  was  fitting 
the  Stuarts,  Holland  found  a  serious  danger  to  her  Uberties 
in  their  allies  and  connections,  the  House  of  Orange. 
The  right  of  fishing  in  British  waters,  and  the  freedom  of 
the  open  sea,  had  been  denied  to  the  Dutch  by  the  Stuart 
kings,  and  frequent  difficulties  had  arisen  from  the 
rivalry  of  the  two  nations  in  the  East  Indies.  After  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.,  the  English  Bepublican  party  were 
inclined  to  grant  all  that  had  previously  been  refused,  on 
condition  of  a  union  between  the  two  commonwealths. 
The  Dutch,  however,  were  not  inclined  to  risk  their 
newly  won  indenendence  in  another  rehgious  war. 
Perhaps,  too,  they  saw — as  Prof.  Brill  seems  to- 
think — the  possibility  of  a  world-wide  Protestant  Stat^ 
Church  not  less  persecuting  and  tvrannical  than  tho 
Roman  ]x>wer  they  had  lately  escaped  from,  and  did  not 
like  the  idea.  However  that  may  oe,  the  plans  came  to 
nothing,  and  the  Dutch  war  broke  out  instead.  Had  the- 
Dutchbeen  willing  to  listen  to  the  project  of  a  united 
republic,  the  House  of  Orange  would  probably  have  shared 
the  fate  of  the  English  Stuarts.  It  was  De  Witt  who> 
prevented  this  catastrophe. 
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COUNT  VON  MOLTKE'S  LOVE  LETTERS. 

In  Heft  4  of  Uthtr  Land  und  Mcer  we  have  the  first 
^instalment  of  what  promises  to  be  a  very  interesting 
correspondence,  to  wit,  the  Letters  of  Count  von  Moltke 
vo  his  Bride  and  Wife,"  together  with  a  number  of  other 
letters  addressed  mostly  to  members  of  the  Burt  family. 
Moltke's  relations  to  this  family  were  most  intimate. 
His  wife's  half-brother  Henry  was  the  Count's  personal 
adjutant  for  fourteen  years  after  his  wife's  death.  There 
was  also  a  double  connection.  Mr.  John  Burt,  the 
owner  of  a  plantation  in  the  West  Indies,  and  of  a 
country  seat  at  Colton,  near  Lichfield,  had  three  children 
by  his  first  wife — John,  Jeannette,  and  Marie  (5Ioltke*8 
wife) ;  and  by  his  second  wife,  Moltke's  sister  Augusta, 
he  had  two  children — Ernestine  and  Henry  (Moltke's 
adjutant). 

What  Moltke  was  in  history  is  already  known  to  his 
nation  and  to  the  world,  but  the  correspondenoe  he  has 
left  behind  him  will  always  be  reckoned  the  most 
valuable  monument  of  his  genial  intellectual  activity. 
His  human  side,  that  which  will  endear  him  to  the  hearts 
-of  the  people,  is  his  letters  to  his  wife.  In  them  he 
reveals  a  tenderness,  a  depth  of  feeling  which  moves 
to  tears;  in  them  appears  what  only  makes  a  man 
worthy  of  affection  ^humility  in  success,  courage  in 
misfortune,  severity  in  his  opinion  of  himself,  mercy 
in  his  judgment  of  others,  true  to  himself  and  every 
•one.  The  man  one  is  accustomed  to  think  of  as 
the  hero  of  the  battlefield  is  much  concerned  about  the 
welfore  of  his  Marie,  prays  he  may  be  worthy  of  her, 
and  beseeches  God  to  call  him  back  if  he  could  not  be  an 
ideal  husband  to  her. 

The  correppondence  extends  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  is  all  the  more  interesting  because  Moltke 
when  he  was  separated  from  his  wife  wrote  her  a  detailed 
account  of  his  doings — partly  in  the  form  of  a  diary. 
The  last  letter  was  addressed  to  Major  von  Burt,  and  in 
it  Moltke  wrote  at  length  on  Drummond's  The  Greatest 
Thing  in  the  Worl  ^ '  a  book  which  seems  to  have  made 
a  deep  impression  on  him.  His  confession  that  if  there  is  a 
^reincarnation  he  would  rather  not  be  a  man  again,  for 
life  is  only  a  chain  of  disappointments,  is  remarkable  at 
the  end  of  such  a  life  of  successes  and  happiness. 


A  SILHOUETTE  ARTIST  AND  HIS  WORK. 

In  Velhagen  wid  Klashufs  Monatshefte  for  Octo- 
ber, Herr  J.  Trojan  contributes  some  interesting 
reminiscences  of  his  brother-in-law,  Paul  Konewka,  a 
famous  silhouette  artist,  who  died  in  1871  at  the  early 
^e  of  thirty-one.  A  close  examination  of  his  work  shows 
that  his  artist-life  was  not  so  short,  however,  for  he  was 
quite  an  artist  while  yet  a  child  in  years.  Still,  the  time 
in  which  he  created  what  made  his  reputation  was  not 
more  than  eight  years.  With  his  unbounded  activity 
he  resembled,  indeed,  a  plant  which  blossomed  itself  to 
death. 

Konewka  was  but  a  few  years  old  when  his  singular 
talent  began  to  show  itself,  and  his  father,  perceiving  the 
.gift  of  his  son,  made  a  collection  of  the  men  and  aninuds 
he  had  cut  out  in  black  or  white  paper,  some  of  them 
dating  back  to  the  child's  sixth  year.  As  his  hand  gained 
•in  skill,  the  boy  took  to  cutting  in  white  paper  little 
^figures  representing  types  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the 


old  Pomeranian  University  town  of  Grreifswald — men  and 
women  in  the  dress  of  the  period,  students,  soldiers,  etc 
as  well  as  animals  grouped  and  classified.  Then  as  he 
advanced  his  reading  was  turned  to  account,  and  we  have 
pictures  of  the  Pied  Piper,  David  and  Goliath,  etc.  Bat 
many  of  his  pictures  are  also  the  author's  own  inven- 
tions. ^  A  very  droll  one  portrays  a  schoolmaster  who, 
with  his  wife  and  children,  is  asking  his  superior  for  an 
increase  of  salary. 

In  the  year  1853  all  Germany  was  devouring  "  Unde 
Tom's  Cabin,"  and  Konewka  made  illustrations  to  tJie 
whole  book,  and  these  pictures  have  been  preserved  in 
the  form  of  an  album.  But  many  of  the  uiousands  of 
things  and  portraits  he  cut  out  in  black  and  white  in  his 
young  days  have  got  dispersed  Ix^ond  recall.  Among 
his  early  portraits  is  a  picture  of  himself  at  the  age  of 
twelve.  In  1857  he  was  taken  to  Berlin  to  study,  his 
father  beins  of  opinion  that  his  son  must  have  a  gift  for 
sculpture,  out  it  was  no  use.  Both  the  supervision  of 
the  family  with  whom  he  lived  and  the  duties  at  the 
atelier  were  distasteful  to  the  youth,  and  in  a  short  time 
he  disappeared  to  live,  in  company  with  some  other 
artists,  almost  as  free  a  life  as  he  could  wish  for.  But  he 
was  hard  up  sometimes,  and  had  to  contrive  to  earn 
something  here  and  there.  If  he  happened  to 
meet  a  stranger  at  a  restaurant,  he  would  cut  out 
a  portrait  of  hun  in  black  paper,  and  hand  it  to  him  in 
the  hope  of  receiving  a  copper  for  it.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  idea  that  cutting  out  in  paper  was  no  real  pro- 
fession presented  itself  to  his  mind,  and  he  tried  painting 
in  oils.  While  he  was  still  uncertain  as  to  his  proper 
calling,  an  art  publishing  company  had  issued  an  album 
of  his  treasures,  containing,  amongst  other  things,  illus- 
trations of  national  songs  and  other  poetical  works. 
Croethe's  Faust "  had  always  had  a  great  attraction  for 
him,  and  in  1861  or  1862  appeared  his  beautiful  drawing 
for  a  lamp  shade,  representing  a  scene  in  Faust."  The 
same  design  was  republished  later  as  a  frieze.  But  it 
was  the  *'  Faust  Album"  in  1864  which  really  made  his 
name  famous.  The  designs  were  to  be  published  as 
woodcuts,  and  Konowka  executed  the  necessary  drawings 
himself.  From  that  time  aU  his  work  for  pubhcation  was 
cut  in  wood,  but  the  cutting  in  paper  was  not  discon- 
tinued. Careless  as  his  mode  of  life  seemed,  the  artist 
was  serious  enough  over  his  work.  For  one  figpure  he  has 
made  over  a  hundred  designs  before  he  was  satisfied  with 
it,  and  for  years  he  would  work  at  one  picture. 

His  next  subject  after  Faust "  was  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream."  It  appeared  in  1868  in  Heidelberff, 
with  the  German  translation  of  8chlegel,  and  simm- 
taneously  in  London  (Longmans,  Green  and  Co).  To  his 
kter  works  belong  "Black  Peter,"  "Shadow  Pictures," 
four  large  pictures  entitled  "Lose  Blatter"  (Loose 
Leaves),  etc.,  besides  innumerable  portraits.  A  charming 
picture,  too,  is  the  illustration  to  the  national  song 
"O  Strassburc"  (1870),  reproduced  in  the  MonaUhefte, 
He  was  alreaoy  down  with  his  last  illness,  consumption, 
when  he  was  at  work  on  it,  and  he  often  alluded  to  the 
days  of  torture  it  cost  him  to  cut  with  hands  burning 
with  fever  the  290  oak  leaves  of  the  arabesque  of  the 
picture.  His  "Falstaff"  and  "Shadow  Pictures " were 
only  published  after  his  death.  "Black  Peter"  and 
"  Shadow  Pictures  "  are  books  for  children,  and  for  them 
Herr  Trojan  wrote  the  letterpress.  The  poem  for  the 
latter  was  not  composed  till  after  the  artist's  death.  The 
last  picture  in  it  represents  two  youn«^  Italian  Pifferari, 
and  the  poem  to  it  bids  the  players  blow  a  soft,  sweet 
slumber-song,  one  to  induce  dreams  and  sleep,  for  he 
who  had  made  the  pictures  had  idso  gone  to  his  rest ;  it 
was  hi«  ♦»nrje  to  sleen. 
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a  spanish  pictuhe  of  ireland  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Mb.  Froude  concludes  the  stonr  of  the  Spanish 
Annada  in  LonamarCs  Magazine  for  November.  It  is  a 
^m  and  ghasUy  story,  replete  with  every  horror,  and  lit 
up  with  Imrdly  a  single  element  of  heroism.  l?here  is 
no  fighting  in  it  beyond  the  massacre  of  shipwrecked 
prisoners.  Onl^  65  ships  out  of  the  original  130 
returned  to  Spam ;  20,000  out  of  the  29,000  men  who 
wled  never  returned,  and  of  the  survivors  many  died  of 
disease  on  reaching  Spain.  The  most  interesting  pttssa^e 
in  Bir.  Froude^s  concluding  paper  is  that  in  which  he 
quotes  from  the  description  of  a  Spanish  captain  of  the 
name  of  Cuellar  who  was  cast  ashore  in  SHgo  Bay.  He 
Jay  all  night  bleeding  and  senseless.  When  he  awoke  he 
found  a  naked  comrade  lying  dead  hj  his  side,  and  all 
around  were  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Spaniards.  On  one 
^beach  five  miles  in  length  1,100  dead  IxMlies  were  lyinj;. 
He  limped  inland  towims  a  ruined  monastery.  The  ruin 
Ihad  been  burned  a  little  time  before ;  when  he  got  inside 
iie  saw  twelve  Spaniards  hanging  from  the  rafters.  He 
-was  sheltered  by  the  Irish  imd  directed  to  a  chieftain 
viamed  0*Rourke.  He  wandered  about  like  a  hunted 
-wolf  until  at  last  he  was  received  as  a  friend  and  ally 
•by  an  Irish  chief  in  a  castle  en  Lough  Erne. 

He  describes  the  habits  and  character  of  the  people  as  if 
lie  was  writing  of  a  fresh  discovered  island  in  the  New  World. 
They  lived,  he  said,  like  mere  savages  about  the  mountains. 
Their  dwelling-places  were  thatchM  hovels.  The  men  were 
large-limbed,  well-shaped  and  light  as  stags  (soeltos  como 
corzos).  They  took  but  one  meal  a  day,  and  that  at  night. 
Their  chief  food  was  oatmeal  and  butter ;  their  drink  soar 
milk,  for  want  of  anything  better,  and  never  water,  thongh 
they  had  the  best  in  the  world.  The  nsquebaagh  he  do^  not 
mention.  On  feast  days  they  dined  on  underdone  boiled 
meat,  which  they  ate  without  bread  or  salt.  The  costume  of 
the  men  was  a  pair  of  tight-fitting  breeches  with  a  goatskin 
jacket ;  over  this  a  long  mantle.  Their  hair  they  wore  low 
over  their  eyes.  They  were  strong  on  their  legs,  could  walk 
^reat  distances,  and  were  hardy  and  enduring.  They,  or 
such  of  them  as  he  had  known,  paid  no  obedience  to  the 
English.  They  were  surrounded  by  swamps  and  bogs,  which 
kept  the  Bnglish  at  a  distance,  and  there  was  constant  war 
%)etween  the  races.  Even  among  themselves  they  were  famoos 
thieves.  They  robbed  from  each  other,  and  every  day  there 
was  fighting.  If  one  of  them  knew  that  his  neighbour 
had  sheep  or  cow,  he  would  be  out  at  night  to  steal  it,  and 
kill  the  owner.  Some  man  in  this  way  collected  large  herds 
^d  fiocks,  and  then  the  English  would  come  down  on  him, 
and  he  had  to  fiy  to  the  bills,  with  wife,  and  children,  and 
«tock.  Sheep  and  cattle  were  their  only  form  of  property. 
They  had  no  clothes  and  no  furniture.  They  slept  on  the 
^ound  on  a  bed  of  rushes,  cat  fresh  as  they  wanted  them, 
wet  with  rain  or  stiff  with  frost.  The  women  were  pretty, 
but  ill  dressed.  A  shift  or  a  mantle,  and  a  handkerchief 
knotted  in  front  over  the  forehead,  made  their  whole  toilet ; 
and  on  the  women  was  thrown  all  the  homework,  which, 
^ter  a  fashion,  they  managed  to  do.  The  Irish  professed  to 
be  Christians.  Mass  was  said  after  the  Roman  rule.  Their 
churches  and  houses  of  religion  had  been  destroyed  hj  the 
English,  or  by  such  of  their  own  coantr^en  as  had  joined 
the  English  In  short,  they  were  a  wild,  lawless  race,  and 
overy  one  did  as  he  lited.  They  wished  well  to  the  Spaniards 
becaose  they  knew  them  to  be  enemies  of  the  English 
heretics,  and  bad  it  not  been  for  the  friendliness  which  they  had 
shown,  not  one  of  those  who  had  come  on  shore  would  have 
tsurvived.  It  was  true  at  first  they  plundered  and  stripped 
them  naked,  and  fine  spoils  thev  got  out  of  the  thirteen 
galleons  which  were  wrecsed  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
But  as  soon  as  they  saw  that  the  Spaniards  were  being  killed 
%)y  the  English,  they  began  to  take  care  of  them. 

Such  was  Cuellar's  general  picture,  very  like  what  was  drawn 
4>y  the  intruding  Saxon,  and  has  been  denounced  as  calumny. 


OF  Reviews. 

THE  RIOTS  IN  CHINA. 

Is  Blackwoo^a  Magazine  for  November  a  writer 
pleads  vigorously  for  the  adoption  of  a  stronger  policy  in 
China. 

The  first  step  in  this  direction  should  be  a  definite 
announcement  to  the  Tsungli  Yamdn  that  we  intend  for  the 
future  to  demand  the  strict  fulfilment  of  our  treaty  to  the 
very  letter ;  and  that  no  plea  of  non  pouumus  win  be  ac- 
cepted, unless  fay  so  doing  our  hands  shall  be  considered  free 
to  enforce  our  rights  on  uie  spot. 

The  second  step  is: — 

The  establishment  of  settlements  at  inland  towns  in 
Hunan  and  Hnpeh  is  the  true  remedy  for  the  anti-foreign 
feeling  which  is  now  so  unfortunately  rife  in  those  provinces, 
and  which,  unless  checked,  must  remain  a  constant  source 
of  danger  to  the  treaty  ports  on  the  Yang-tze-Kiang. 

It  would  be  only  necessary  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
consuls  at  these  two  towns  an  appearance  of  force  to  secure 
the  foreign  settlements  against  all  annoyance.  This  could 
be  done  in  two  ways — either  by  the  presence  of  gunboats,  or 
by  giving  the  consuls  small  escorts  of  marines.  It  by  no 
means  follows  that  because  gunboats  could  not  steam  up  the 
rivers  at  all  seasons,  Uiey  could  not  remain  at  their  moorings 
opposite  the  settlements  all  the  year  round.  But  if  tb^e 
were  naval  objections-  to  this  course,  there  could  be  none,  we 
should  imagine,  to  the  detachment  of  sufficient  men  to  form 
small  escorts.   This  would  be  no  new  departure. 

Mr.  R.  8.  Gundi^,  writing  in  the  National  Review  on 
the  Chinese  atrocities,  says : — 

The  Imperial  Government  must  manage  its  own  people* 
It  must  support  its  officials  in  doing  their  duty,  and  it  must 
punish  those  who  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  flow  of 
placards  which  are  the  cause  of  mischief.  There  is  said  to 
be  a  project  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  octopus,  by  insist- 
ing on  the  opening  of  Hunan.  The  idea  is  good,  and  might 
be  accomplished,  periiaps,  by  the  opening  of  the  Tuuffting 
Lake  to  foreign  commerce.  But  we  must  be  prepared,  in 
that  case,  to  make  good  our  own  entry.  If  the  Govern- 
ment stands  so  far  In  awe  of  the  Hunanese  soldiers  in 
the  valley  of  the  Yangtze  that  it  dares  not  employ  fores  for 
their  rraresslon,  if  it  has  witnessed  the  expulsion  of  its  own 
eoDlssanes  from  Hunan  when  the  question  was  only  about 
setting  up  a  telegraph,  it  would  probably  not  dare— at  least 
at  the  present  moment— to  insist  on  the  right  of  foreigners  to 
travel  and  reside  in  the  province.  The  appearance  of  a  few 
foreign  gunboats  on  that  lake,  however,  wMch  is  embayed  in 
the  obnoxious  province,  might  prove  an  efficacious  means  of 
bringing  various  people  to  their  senses. 

There  is  an  article  in  the  EdittJinirah  Reviexc,  written 
evidently  by  some  one  who  is  muster  of  his  subject,  discuss- 
ing the  present  troubles  in  China  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  statesman  who  thinks  that  the  Imperial  Government 
will  be  aUo  to  hold  its  own,  and  should  certidnly  be 
helped  to  do  so.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  should  be  able 
to  deal  better  with  the  present  Government  than  wiUi 
any  which  miffht  spring  from  the  lawless  bands  of 
Hunan.  The  Mimchu  dynasty  is  safe  at  present  against 
any  Chinese  revolt,  but  if  it  were  humbled  in 
the  field  by  another  foreign  war,  there  is  no  knowing 
what  micht  happen.  As  long  as  the  Manchus  reign  Pekin 
will  be  tne  capital  of  the  empire,  but  the  Government  is, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  m  the  hands  of  the  Chinese. 
At  the  annual  examination  of  the  provincial  graduates  at 
Pekin  in  1890,  out  of  the  328  successful  candidates  d08 
were  pure  Chinese.  The  writer  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  and  also  gives  some  informa- 
tion which  I  have  not  seen  before  as  to  Chang  Che  Tung, 
the  ambitious  mandarin,  whose  amotion,  however,  seems 
to  have  overreached  itself. 
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ENGLAND  AND  RUSSIA  IN  THE  PAMIR. 

▲  BC88IAN  GRIETANCX. 

Is  the  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review^  M.  Steveni,  the  Daily 
ChronicUs  correBpondent  at  St.  Petersburg,  gives  an 
account  of  his  interview  with  Crolonel  Orambcmdffskyy  who 
feels  deeply  a^^eved  by  the  way  he  was  treated  by  the 
Indian  authorities : — 

It  would  appear  that,  in  his  letter  to  Colonel  Nisbet,  who 
is  the  British  Resident  in  Cashmere,  the  Russian  traveller, 
who  was  at  Leh,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  British  frontier,  asked 
ipermission  for  his  expedition  to  pass  the  winter  at  Lekh6  in 
Cashmere,  alleging  as  the  reason  for  his  request  that  at 
Lekh6  the  climate  was  milder  and  provisions  more  easily 
obtainable  than  in  the  inhospitable  regions  about  Leh.  He 
added  that  it  was  his  intention,  on  the  advent  of  spring,  to 
proceed  from  Lekh6  to  Thibet,  and  to  return  to  Kasngar,  via 
Poola.  The  Resident  replied  that  the  Government  of  India 
have  refused  permission  to  their  own  officers  to  adopt  this 
route,  and  therefore  that,  much  as  they  might  desire  to  meet 
his  wish,  it  is  altogether  out  of  the  question  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  should  sanction  his  doing  what,  in  the  case  of 
their  own  officers,  they  have  already  refused. 


From  Beiblatt  iwn  Kladderadat$eh,  Oct.  4, 1891. 

This  attitude  of  the  Indian  authorities  indirectly  almost 
brought  about  the  death  of  the  traveller,  and  the  loss  of 
much  valuable  geographical  and  scientific  knowledge  which 
had  been  painfully  acquired.  The  explorer  and  his  followers 
had  to  retrace  their  steps  over  the  frozen  mountains  of 
Kashgar,  on  which  they  all  but  perished,  so  extreme  was  the 
cold,  so  scarce  were  provisions.  The  colonel  is  very  bitter  on 
the  subject.  He  characterises  the  treatment  he  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  Indian  Government  as  ''inhuman,"  and 
further  charges  the  Government  with  making  statements  in 
their  letter  which  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  truth. 

It  is  not  a  fact,  he  says,  that  the  Indian  Government  has 
refused  permission  to  its  own  officers  to  pass  along  the  road 
Teferred  to.  Since  the  year  1885  the  English  Salt  Com- 
missioner Carey  and  other  officers  had  travelled  along  it 
repeatedly,  as  had  also  Captain  Younghusband,  Lieutenants 
Littledale  and  Bower,  Major  Cumberiand,  Captain  Beach, 
MacArthur,  and  others. 

*•  If  the  Indian  Government,"  said  Colonel  Grambcheffsky, 
indignantly,  "had  had  any  just  grounds  for  suspicion, 
what  was  easier  than  for  them  to  locate  me  and  my 
insignificant  band  in  some  out-of-the-way  village  in  the 
mountains,  where  they  could  carefully  watch  our  movements 
nntil  the  spring.  My  expedition  comprised  only  thirteen 
persons,  the  majority  of  whom  were  ignorant  Asiatics. 
Burely,  British  rule  in  India  is  not  in  such  a  precarious  con- 
dition that  it  has  cause  to  fear  such  a  formidable  expedition  ? 
,  Had  the  British  officials  bluntly  replied  to  my  letter,  *  Thou 
art  a  Russian,  we  will  not  let  thee  in,'  I  oould  have  under- 
stood and  perhaps  have  forgiven  them  for  their  blnntness ; 
Imi  why  should  they  treat  me  as  a  child,  and  tell  me  such 
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clumsy  inventions,  which  on  the  veiy  face  of  them  will  not 
bear  investigation  7  " 

Colonel  Grumboheffsky  was  the  more  indignant  because,  as 
he  asserts,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  thus  treated,  the 
Russian  Government  had  given  permission  to  (1)  Major 
Cumberland  to  travel  all  over  the  Russian  strategical 
frontier,  viz.  through  Kashgar  Fergana  (Fergistan),  Samar- 
kand, Bokhara,  and  to  proceed  to  Europe  by  way  of  the 
Trans-Caspian  Railway;  and  (2)  Lieutenant  Littledale  to 
travel  in  a  contrary  direction  to  India,  viz.  through  Turkistan, 
the  Pamir  Region,  Tchatra,  etc..  and  to  enter  Cashmere  by 
the  same  route  of  which  Colonel  Grambcheffsky  desired  to 
make  use. 

"  It  is  not  likely,**  said  the  Colonel,  "  that  I  shall  ever  un- 
dertake a  journey  of  this  kind  again ;  but  if  I  do  I  shall 
take  papers  from  the  Russian  Gk>vemment  which  would 
admit  me,  in  case  of  need,  into  Cashmere.  There  is, 
however,  little  chance  of  this;  my  health  is  so  impaired, 
and  the  cold  I  caught  in  those  inhospitable  regions  sticks  to 
me." 

Colonel  G.  had,  he  assured  me,  no  prejudice  against  English 
officials  before  this  incident ;  indeed,  he  had  a  high  opinion 
of  them,  as  they  are  as  a  rule  noted  for  their  hospitality  to 
strangers.  "  The  Tzar,"  he  went  on  to  say,  before  giving 
me  permission  to  go,  distinctly  impressed  upon  me — and 
these  are  almost  the  identical  words  of  His  Imperial 
Majesty—'  to  avoid  anything  thait  would  give  England  the 
least  ground  of  complaint,  otherwise  I  wiU  not  let  you  go. 
I  do  not  wish  for  more  territory.  My  late  father  has  left  me 
quite  sufficient.  All  I  wish  is  to  keep  what  I  have  and  to 
develop  its  resources.'" 

But,  however  pacific  the  intentions  of  the  Emperor  may 
have  been  and  may  remain,  incidents  such  as  that  to  which 
I  have  drawn  attention  serve  to  inflame  the  minds  of 
Russians  against  England;  and  even  the  Tzar  of  Russia 
is  not  all-powerful  enough  to  withstand  a  wave  of  popular 
feeling. 

We  quote  Col.  Qrambchefiisky's  complaint  in  the  hope 
that  Lord  Lansdowne  may  be  able  to  prove  conclusively 
that  Col.  Grambcheffsky  is  mistaken.  If  he  is  able  to  do 
BO  .it  is  still  to  be  regretted  that  a  Russian  traveller 
should  have  reason  to  complain  of  such  lack  of  courtesy 
at  our  hands. 


A  Novel  Trip  to  Norway— In  the  Hevieic  of  the 
Churches  of  November  15th|  Dr.  Lunn  foreshadows  a 
reunion  trip  to  Norway  this  winter.  The  party  is  to  be 
made  up  of  ministers  and  l&ymen  of  all  denominations. 
The  party  would  spend  a  ^rtnight  skating,  sledding, 
curli]^  and  tobog^[aning  at  Vossevangen  and  elsewhere, 
dividing  such  evenings  as  were  not  taken  up  with  torch- 
light skating  to  disciiHsing  social,  religious,  ^nd  poUtical 
Questions.  It  would  be  on  a  small  scale  like  the 
Ghatauquan-picnic.  A  party  of  fifty  will  leave  London, 
January  9th,  for  Bergen,  via  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The 
induaive  charge  for  tnis  trip,  including  h  eel  expenses, 
is  £10  10b.  For  a  curious  offer  of  &eu  i>assage  for 
hard-worked  members,  two  in  each  denomination,  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  Hemew  of  the  Churches, 

Thb  Pri/iUing  World  is  a  smartly  conducted  monthly, 
devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  printing  and  kindred 
trades.  Well  illustrated,  and  nicely  printed  on  good 
paper,  it  is  a  paper  worthy  of  the  profession.  The 
adverti^ment  pages  are,  however,  made  too  much  of 
a  special  feature. 

We  have  received  from  an  anon3rmous  correspondent, 
signing  himself  "  L.  B.,"  a  £6  note  for  General  Booth's 
**in  Darkest  En^and  Scheme."  The  monev  has  been 
handed  to  Genem  Booth,  and  gratefully  acknowledged 
by  him. 
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IS  THE  CHURCH  GAINING  OR  LOSING  GROUND? 

*'OAiiniro  HAND  OYMR  HAND  t" — Quarterly  ^Review, 
Thxbb  is  a  very  powerful  article  in  the  Quarterly 
HevieWf  entitled  "Gouroh  Progress  and  Church  De- 
fence,'* the  writer  of  which  sets  himself  to  prove  that  the 
English  Church  is  much  more  the  Church  of  the  nation 
now  than  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  he  sets  forth  a  very  strong  case  which  the 
liberation  Society  will  have  its  work  set  to  answer. 

THB  CASH  GAUOB. 

To  beffin  at  the  end,  he  makes  out  that  in  the  last 
twentv-nve  years  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
Chuurcn  amount  to  86  millions  and  a  half,  while  every  year 
it  contributes  a  million  to  church  extension  and  thiee- 
quarters  of  a  million  to  foreign  missions.  He  quotes 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  against  Mr.  Massingham  in  support  of 
the  thesis  that  the  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England 
have  been  more  than  in  the  front  rank  of  their  con- 
temporaries. 

GHUBCH  BXTBKSION  IN  LONDON. 

In  London  the  Church  is  steadily  gaining  ground. 
Sinoe  Bishop  Thorold  was  appointed  to  Rochester  in 
1877  sixty-six  new  churches  or  additions  to  churches 
have  been  consecrated. 

Bight  public  school  and  college  missions,  including  the 
splendid  Trinity  College  Mission  ia  St.  Geor^'s,  Camberwell, 
have  been  started  in  the  diocese,  and  their  work  is  yearly 
increasing.  Eleven  diocesan  missionary  cleigy,  and  as  many 
assistant  curates,  thirtj-two  Scripture  readers,  sixty-four 
deaconesses  and  mission  women,  form  the  Society's  stafE  of 
living  agents. 

As  it  has  been  in  Rochester,  so  it  has  been  in 
St.  Albans ;  as  it  has  been  in  London,  so  it  has  been  in 
the  ^reat  industrial  centres,  in  the  northern  counties 
especially. 

THE  UTILISATION  OF  CATHBDRALS. 

In  ten  years  £640,000  have  been  expended  upon  the 
fabric  of  cathedrals.  Even  the  cathedrals  are  being  used 
at  last.   The  Dean  of  Gloucester  reports  that — 

Constantly,  at  their  own  request,  large  and  small  parties  of 
working  men,  machinists,  artisans,  and  others,  are  taken  round 
the  church,  when  explanations  and  illustrations,  historical,  * 
architectural,  and  theological,  are  given  by  the  Dean.  Co- 
operative and  benefit  societies.  Oddfellows  and  Druids, 
employ^  of  large  mercantile  houses  and  railway  operatives 
— the  very  flower  of  the  working  men — are  thus  brought  into 
touch  with  the  Church  by  thousands.  Besides  the  dsily 
services  within  the  choir,  the  great  Norman  nave  is  filled — 
centre  and  aisles — from  fifty  to  sixty  times  a  year  at  special 
Sunday  evening  services,  or  at  services  ananged  during  the 
winter,  on  week-nights  and  half -holidays. 

UISaiON  WORK  AT  HOMB. 

Diocesan  missions  have  been  established  in  twenty 
dioceses.  There  are  SOD  mission  preachers  in  fifteen 
dioceses.  There  are  associations  for  lav  workers,  who 
number  over  6.000  in  the  diocese  of  London  alone.  The 
Chmroh  Army  nas  180  officer  evangelists  and  six  labour 
homes.  There  are  thirty-two  universitjr  and  public  school 
mianonSj  all  of  which  have  been  constituted  since  1877. 
The  reviewer  says  a  well-deserved  word  in  favour  of 
teford  House  in  Bethnal  Green.  Six  new  sees  have  been 
created,  and  twenty-four  sisterhoods  have  been  established. 
In  the  foreign  missions  the  Church  is  cutting  out  the 
Nonoonformists,  and  notably  the  Wesleyans,  I  believe, 
ftNlioagh  the  reviewer  does  not  say  so. 

HOSPFTAL  SUNDAY. 

Here  is  one  curious  little  fact,  which  indicates  the 
war  in  which  the  Church  has  gained  upon  Dissent : — 

1m  it  generally  known  that,  as  year  by  year  the  offertories 
on  Hosptal  Sunday  in  Louden  have  grown  larger,  almost 


the  entire  increase  has  come  from  Church  collections  ?  In 
1880  the  total  was  £28,(575,  of  which  tbe  Church  supplied 
£21,848  ;  in  1890  the  total  was  £38,767,  the  Church  portion 
£30,962 ;  so  that  out  of  the  entire  increase  of  £10,000,  over 
£9,000  was  given  by  Churchmen. 

DISBNDOWBIBNT  OR  DISBSTABUSHMBNT. 

The  reviewer's  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  some- 
what odd.  He  winds  up  his  article  by  declaring  that 
disendowment  would  be  both  a  crime  and  a  blunder. 
It  would  be  immeasurably  better  than  disestablishment. 
In  this  he  would  probably  not  find  many  in  the 
Church  to  agree  vrith  him.  To  the  majority  of  tho 
clergy  the  Establishment  is  a  snare  and  a  temptation, 
leaoing  them  to  put  on  that  side  ^  which  is  the  chief 
difficulty  with  which  they  have  to  contend.  If  the. 
country  clergy  would  but  be  as  brotherly  and  liberal 
as  their  brethren  in  the  towns  the  Liberation  Society 
might  shut  up  shop.  That  which  keeps  the  Liberation 
Society  going,  and  that  which  in  the  end  will  disestablish 
the  Church  of  England,  and  probably  disendow  it,  is  the* 
arrogance  and  the  •*  side  " — for  there  is  no  better  word — 
which  the  cler^  and  the  Church  people  generally  put 
on  in  the  ruraldistricts  to  an  extent  that  makes  every 
village  Dissenter  feel  tiiat  he  would  almost  cut  off  hia> 
right  hand  if  he  could  thereby  disestablish  the  Church. 


THE  'BUSES  AND  TRAMS  OF  LONDON. 

THBIR  HOESES,  AND  WHAT  THEY  COST. 

Mr.  W.  J,  Gordon  has  a  very  interesting  article  in  the- 
Leisure  Hour  on  "  Horse  Life  in  London."  It  is  full 
of  figures,  so  full  that  it  is  difficult  to  condense  it. 
Every  omnibus  earns  on  an  average  44s.  a  day  for 
hire,  and  makes  Is.  a  day  for  advertisements. 
Every  omnibus  weighs  a  ton  and  a  half,  and  on  an  average* 
carries  a  ton  weight  of  passengers,  each  horse,  therefore, 
in  its  day*s  work  drags  a  ton  and  a  quarter  twelve  miles, 
at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour.  Each  omnibus  costs- 
£160,  and  each  horse  £35.  The  average  cost  of  food  is 
half  a  guinea  a  week  each.  Omnibus  horses  begin 
work  at  five  years  old,  and  are  sold  for  cats* 
meat  at  ten.  They  need  a  shoe  a  week  for  each  horse  all 
the  year  round.  The  horses  are  worked  in  squads  of 
eleven.  The  car  does  five  whole  trips  each  day,  and  the^ 
odd  horse  works  round  as  a  relief.  The  London  General 
have  10.000  horses,  the  Road  Car  3,000.  They  run  ten  to 
eleven  horses  per  car  and  five  men.  It  takes  a  million 
and  a  half  sterling  to  work  the  omnibus  trade  of  London. 
There  are  10,000  tram  horses  in  London,  but  the  tramcar 
weighs  2}  tons  when  empty,  and  5^  tons  when  fuU.  The- 
result  is  that  it  costs  a  shilling  more  a  week  to  feed  a  tram 
horse  than  a  'bus  horse,  ana  he  is  used  up  in  four  years- 
instead  of  five.  The  tramcar  companies*  capital  is  three 
millions  and  a  half,  so  that  when  tbe  omnibuses  are  added 
we  have  a  capital  of  about  five  millions  sunk  in  trams  and 
omnibuses. 


"  Thb  Strange  Case  of  Mui^d  Grey "  in  Temple  Bar 
for  November,  is  a  brief  story  in  which  hypnotism  ia 
used  in  the  motive.  The  murderess,  being  hypnotised,, 
draws  the  nicture  of  her  victim  in  a  trance  state,  and 
then  gashea  it  all  over  as  she  had  gashed  her  victim* 
The  story  is  vividly  told. 

Thbrb  is  a  touching  little  story,  entitled  the  "  Plant  of 
Forgiveness,'^  in  MacmillarCs  for  November,  which  is  not 
only  touchingly  told,  but  is  noteworthy  as  showing^ 
how  the  growing  belief  in  the  reality  of  apparitions  or 
phantasms  of  the  dead  tend  to  give  variety  to  the  inci- 
dents of  fiction. 
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Leading  Artici-f.j 
archbishop  tait. 

THBEE  ESTIMATES  IK  THE  QUARTERLTES. 

The  quarterlies  naturally  busy  themselves  with  the 
seoently  published  Life  of  Archbishop  Tait.  As  was  per- 
haps natural,  the  Church  Quarterly  is  the  least  apprecia» 
tive.  Ever  since  the  days  of  Clarendon,  the  clergy  are  a 
•class  of  men ''who  understand  the  least  and  take  the 
worst  measure  of  human  a&irs  of  all  mankind  that  can 
xead  and  write."   The  Church  Qtiatterly  says 

The  Archbishop  valued  the  Church  as  the  expression  of  the 
^tional  view  of  relieion,  not  as  the  body  of  Christ.  It  was 
to  him  the  most  powerful  instrument  for  impressing  upon 
the  country  the  value  of  Christianity,  the  importance  of 
.accepting  in  general  the  truths  it  inculcated  and  the  moral 
law  which  it  proclaimed ;  but  he  did  not  seem  to  regard  it  as 
inhabited  by  a  supematoral  power  and  capable  of  imparting 
•supernatural  gifts. 

The  Archbishop  was  not  a  great  preacher,  but  he  was  a 
powerful  and  impressive  speaker,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  Convocation,  on  pi^cforms,  and  elsewhere,  his  speeches 
were  listened  to  with  pleasure,  and  always  seemed  to  support 
the  high  position  which  he  filled.  As  an  administrator  he 
was  industrious  and  hard-working,  and  if  we  cannot  accord 
him  such  a  high  place  as  that  occupied  by  Bishop  Blomfield 
or  Bishop  Wilbexiorce  as  an  originator  of  new  methods  for 
meeting  the  wants  of  the  time,  or  as  a  popular  leader  who 
left  an  enduring  mark  upon  the  episcopate  of  England,  he 
was  certainly  most  painstaking,  and  desirous  to  encourage 
^d  further  whatever  he  could  to  promote  the  increase  of  true 
religion  amongst  those  over  whom  he  had  been  placed  in 
charge.  The  one  great  institution  for  the  establishment  of 
which  he  wa«  responsible,  was  the  Bishop  of  London's  Fund 

The  Edmhxirgh  is  appreciative.  The  Archbishop,  it 
«ays,  was  neither  showy  nor  brilliant. 

Looking  back  at  his  life,  it£  most  conspicuous  feature  is  the 
record  of  remarkable  growth.  His  mind  was  ever  learning ; 
ills  character  ripened,  mellowed,  and  sweetened  to  the  end.  His 
character  was  built  up  on  simple,  but  solid,  foundations.  He 
was  real,  straightforward,  manly,  possessed  of  judgment,  can- 
-dour,  decision,  and  the  courage  ox  his  opinions.  His  mental 
balance  was  complete,  and  the  strength  ana  beauty  of  his  charac- 
ter was  seen  in  the  harmony  of  bis  tedents  and  feelings.  Without 
this  proportion  his  strong  gift  of  humour  might  have  im- 
perilled bis  position  ;  with  it,  his  humour  became  a  valuable 
^y,  enabling  him  to  relieve  tension  without  loss  of  dignity, 
and  to  place  himself  easily  and  naturally  on  good  terms  with 
his  aucuence.  Nor  was  this  perfect  balance  of  that  kind 
which  produces  amiable,  commonplace  characters.  .It  was 
corrected  by  great  confidence  and  determination,  by  a  natural, 
though  repressed,  impetuosity,  and  by  a  strong  instinct  for 
^tion.  Few  men  so  powerfully  moulded  as  Tait  could  have 
.administered  their  ofl^ce  with  so  conciliatory  and  statesman- 
like a  temper. 

It  is  the  Qmrterly  Review  which  is  most  enthusiastic. 
It  gently  chafib  Tait's  biographer  for  his  excessive  hero- 
worship. 

It  is  true  that  from  the  first  chapter  to  the  last  there  is  an 
underlying  insinuation,  none  the  less  real  because  most  ddi- 
cately  conveyed,  that  the  infallibility  which  the  Pope  claims 
officially,  the  Archbishop  possessed  personally,  and  that  his 
peculiar  form  of  theology  Ib  the  only  reasonable  religion. 

But  the  defect  is  to  virtue  near  allied,  and  of  the 
biography  it  speaks  with  high  praise. 

The  various  scenes,  events,  acd  persons  that  the  narrative 
touches  are  grouped  round  a  central  figure  of  no  common 
interest.  It  is  the  figure  of  a  man  endowed  with  strong 
feelings,  calm  judgment,  sound  sense,  and  invincible  will ;  a 
man  who  was  not  a  genius,  nor  an  orator,  nor  a  thinker,  nor 
a  theologian ;  who  lacked  both  private  fortune  and  powerful 
iriends,  and  was  hampered  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Ibis  world^^  life  by  precarious  hnilth ;  and  who,  in  spite  of 
•all  these  disadvantages,  passed  from  one  post  of  dignity  and 
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importance  to  another  till  he  reached  the  highest  statioa 
attainable  by  an  Bnglish  subject ;  and,  in  these  successive 
ofiloes,  produced  a  marked  and  durable  effect  upon  the  for- 
tunes 0!  the  Church  of  Bngland,  and  exercised  determining 
influence  at  more  than  one  crisis  in  public  affairs. 

The  oonduBioii  of  the  whole  matter  is  thus  stated : — 

When  Archbishop  Tait  was  once  enthroned  in  his  high  place, 
by  virtue  of  his  virile  and  massive  character,  his  devotion  to 
duty,  and  his  force  of  will,  he  asserted  and  maintained,  as 
none  of  his  predecessors  since  Laud  had  done,  the  historic 
dignity  and  the  practical  importance  of  his  illustrious  oflice. 


DR.  MARCUS  DODS  ON  DR.  ABBOTT. 

When  I  was  in  Scotland  last  month  I  was  assured 
oracularly  by  an  earnest  Christian  that  Dr.  Marcus  Deda 
had  done  more  to  destroy  the  Christian  religion  in  Scotland 
than  any  living  man.  There  may  be  some  English 
Churchmen  who  hold  the  same  opinion  with  regaid  to 
Dr.  Abbott.  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Marcus 
Dods  has  been  selected  by  the  Critical  Heview  to  review 
Dr.  Abbott's  ''Fhilomythus."  Whether  it  be  the  sympathy 
which  unites  heretics  or  some  other  cause  the  revieWi 
although  brief,  is  favourable.  Dr.  Dods  says  : — 

Throughout  his  argument  Dr.  Abbott  seems  to  use  the 
term  probability  as  equivalent  to  probability  explicit  amd 
considered,  and  to  deny  that  latent  probability  is  probabili^ 
at  all.  Few  believing  men  can  analyse  their  belief,  or  sift 
out  what  is  instinctive  from  what  is  intellectual  in  the 
grounds  of  it ;  but  if  the  analysis  is  undertaken,  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  found  that  both  the  intellectual  and  the  instinc- 
tive elements  in  it  proceed  upon  probabilities.  And  it  is  the 
number  and  variety  as  much  as  the  individual  decisiveness 
of  these  probabilities  which  strengthen  the  certitude  of  our 
faith  in  God.  And  by  showing,  as  he  has  with  felicity  and 
beauty  of  expression  shown,  tl^t  in  certain  numerous  cases 
faith  springs  up  and  gains  strength  without  any  explicit 
weighing  of  probabilities.  Dr.  Abbott  has  by  no  means  proved 
his  point  that  faith  is  not  founded  on  probability.  And  if 
by  denouncing  Newman's  view  he  leads  men  to  suppose  that 
unless  their  futh  is  more  strongly  founded,  it  is  not  to  be 
trusted,  he  will  disastrously  mislead  religious  inquirers. 

But  when  we  reach  the  criticism  proper  for  the  sake  of 
which  the  book  was  written,  we  follow  Dr.  Abbott  with 
entire  satis&otion.  If  Newman's  book  on  ecclesiastical 
miracles  deserved  attention  so  serious  and  criticism  so 
elaborate,  the  task  of  disentangling  and  exposing  his 
sophistries,  rectifying  his  misquotations,  unmasking  his  self- 
deceptions,  and  utterly  exploding  his  argument,  could  not 
have  been  performed  in  a  more  masterly  manner.  It  Ss 
indeed  only  a  criticism,  and  therefore  does  not  seek  to 
explain  fully  the  credence  given  to  '*  ecclesiastical  miracles  **; 
but  many  hints  are  dropped  which  will  materially  assist  in 
the  formation  of  a  sound  theory ;  and,  above  aU,  the  mass 
of  accumulated  rubbish  which  has  prevented  the  building  up 
of  such  a  theory  is  cleared  away.  There  is  much  in 
Newman's  essay  on  the  Miracles  of  Scripture  which  is 
worthy  of  him  and  which  is  not  only  subtle  but  full  of  light ; 
but  by  exposing  the  fallacies  which  underlie  and  pervade  the 
essay  on  ecclesiastical  miracles,  Dr.  Abbott  has  rendered  a 
valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  made  a  contribu- 
tion of  permanent  worth  to  the  study  of  ecclesiastical 
history. 


The  success  of  the  Strand  Magazine  has  tempted  Mr. 
Pearson  to  enter  the  field  with  a  sixpenny,  which  he  is 
going  to  call  PearsovCe  Monthly,  The  October  number  of 
the  Strand  contains  an  interview  with  W.  S.  Gilbert, 
and  an  account  of  Tennjrson^s  early  days,  copiously 
illustrated.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  Strand  to  become 
too  snippety,  but  Mr.  Newnes  steadfastly  sticks  to  the 
principle  of  Tit-Bits, 
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who  is  to  be  the  new  pope? 

Such  IB  the  momentous  question  asked,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  answered,  by  K.  de  Cesare  in  the  October 
number  of  the  Nuova  Antolofia,  The  artide  is  written 
in  a  somewhat  despondent  vein,  and  in  a  tone  of  marked 
anta^nism  towards  Leo  XIII.,  whilst  a  European 
war  IS  s^ken  of  as  imminent.  The  writer  besins  by  prof(- 
nostioadng  as  to  the  probable  meeting-plaoe  of  the 
Conclave. 

WHERE  THE  CONCLAVE  WILL  MEET. 

Probabilities  are  in  favour  of  the  Conclave  being  held  in 
Rome.  Although  Leo  XIII.  is  in  comparatively  good  health, 
his  extreme  old  age  justifies  one  in  fearing  that  he  will  soon 
disai^>ear  from  the  scene,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  coming 
war.  In  such  a  case  the  cardinals  will  not  remove  them- 
B^ves,  for  only  circamstances  of  extraordinary  peril  coald 
rouse  them  to  such  a  step.  Departure  from  Rome  is  an 
eventuality  that  terrifies  evervbody.  Only  in  the  case  of  war 
breaking  out  before  the  Conclave,  and  Leo  leaving  Rome,  and 
the  Holy  See  beins:  loft  vacant  before  peace  were  restored, 
would  the  Papal  ^lebtion  take  place  out  of  Italy.  Even  should 
war  break  out,  and  the  Pontiff  were  to  remain  in  Rome,  and  to 
die  during  the  progress  of  hostilities,  the  Conclave  would  meet 
in  Rome  all  the  same.  A  Conclave  in  Italy  means  an  Italian 
Pope.  ...  At  present  there  are  sixty  cardinals,  of  whom 
thirty  are  Italian  and  thirty  foreigners.  The  hypothesis  of  a 
foreign  Pope  is  only  admissiUe  in  case  the  Conclave  were  to 
assemble  out  of  Italy. 

Moreover,  if  Crispi  could  be  depended  on  in  1878  to 
guarantee  freedom  of  election  and  perfect  security  to 
the  College  of  Cardinals,  di  Rudini  can  surely  be  counted 
on  to-da^  for  a  similar  service,  although  relations  between 
the  Qiiinnal  and  the  Vatican  are  more  strained  than  ever. 
Then  there'was  some  hope  for  a  conciliatory  Pope ;  to-day 
the'opposite  has  become  a  practical  certainty. 

The  new  Pope  will  be  *'  intransigent,''  in  the  sense  that  he 
will  not  resign  himself  to  his  surroundings,  against  which 
he  will  protest  from  the  very  first.  Such  is  the  spirit  of  the 
sacred  College  from  which  the  new  Pontiff  must  arise. 

THE  posrnow  op  italy. 

After  pointm^  out  that  none  of  the  powers  of  Europe 
•zoept  Franco,  with  her  ten  Cardinals,  headed  by  Lavigene, 
are  in  a  position  to  influence  the  election,  the  author 
refers  to  the  helplessness  of  the  Italian  Government  in  the 
matter.   She  has  only  herself  to  bhune  for  her  exclusion. 

The  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  €k>vemment  of  Italy  for 
the  last  few  years  has  been  totally  destitute  of  conunon 
sense.  Without  continuity,  between  fears  and  prejudices, 
now  violent,  now  indifferent,  always  indefinite,  it  has  never 
risen  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  both  new  and 
delicate,  imposed  by  the  law  of  guarantees,  to  render 
possible  the  co-existence  of  two  sovereignties  in  Rome. 
As  a  result,  amongst  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  Italy  is 
the  only  one  to  whom  all  direct  action  in  the  election  to 
the  papal  throne  is  denied,  although  it  takes  place  in  her 
own  dominions  and  she  is  more  unmediately  interested 
in  the  result  than  any  other  nation." 

THREE  POSSIBLE  POPES. 

Turning  to  personalities,  R.  de  Cesare  selects  three 
names  for  the  possible  honours  of  the  Papacy :  Cardinals 
Monaco,  Parocchi,  and  Battaglini. 

Monaco  is  deacon  of  the  Sacred  College,  bishop  of  Ostia 
and  Velletri.  secretary  to  the  Holy  Office,  senior  penitentiary 
and  arch-priest  of  St.  John  Lateran.  Parocchi  is  Vicar- 
General  to  His  Holiness  and  bishop  of  Albano.  Battaglini  is 
archbishop  of  Bologna.  The  first  is  a  native  of  the  Abruzzi, 
the  second  of  Mantua,  the  third  of  the  diocese  of  Bolo«na. 
Battaglini  is  sixty-eight  years  of  age,  Monaoo  sizty-foar, 
Parocchi  fifty-eight— all  three  of  suitable  age.  As  regards 
health,  Monaco  has  the  advantage.  The  groiring  embonpoint 
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of  Parocchi  is  alarming,  and  the  delicate  health  of  Batta. 
glini  reduces  his  chances.  The  candidates  respond  to  the 
spirit  of  the  electors.  Monaco  would  be  the  candidate  of  the 
Ultramontanes,  who  expect  everything  from  time ;  Parocchi 
of  the  Irredentists  ;  and  Battaglhii  of  the  more  modeiate. 

PAROCCHI. 

A  further  sketch  is  given  of  ParocchL 

Cardinal  Parrochi  might  become  the  candidate  of  the 
Ultramontanes,  who  do  not  reUsh  waiting  as  a  means  of 
escaping  from  actual  conditions.  But  the  strange  contiai 
dictions  of  his  life  alienate  the  timid,  who  are  in  a  majority 
amongst  Italian  cardinals.  Parocchi  enjovs  the  sympathy  of 
the  French,  whom  he  knows  personally  and  flatters  discreetly, 
accentuating  bis  attachment  to  France,  and  affecting  diffi* 
dence  towaras  Germany  and  Austria.  Parrochi  as  Pope 
would  be  an  unknown  quantity.  He  is  capable  of  great 
deeds  and  great  follies,  and,  surrounded  by  dangerous  friends, 
there  is  no  foreseeing  bow  far  he  might  not  be  carried. 
Weak  in  the  main,  though  with  the  appearance  of  a  person 
of  decided  character,  he  is  not  so  much  to  be  feared  in 
person,  as  in  his  friendships  and  sympathies.  In  the  hands 
of  fanatics  he  might  become  an  element  of  disorder  to  the 
internal  peace  of  Europe,  and  also  because  he  would 
speechify  even  more  than  Leo  XIII.,  which  is  saying  much 

GIBBONS. 

On  the  subject  of  an  English-speaking  Pope,  the 
author  has  also  a  word  to  say  after  extolling  American 
Catholicism  at  the  expense  of  what  we  see  in  Europe. 

As  for  Cardinal  Gibbons,  he  is  an  excellent  bishopr 
.  .  .  but  he  can  speak  no  language  but  English,  and 
that  with  a  nasal  twang  like  all  North  Americans.  When  he 
came  to  Rome  to  receive  the  hat  and  took  possession  of  hi» 
cardinal's  title  of  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere,  the  ceremonies 
were  of  a  curious  charaoter,  as  the  Cardinal  addressed  the 
Chapter  in  English,  which  they  could  not  understand.  An 
American  Pope  who  can  speak  nothing  but  English  seems  to 
me  incomplete,  and  his  election  appears  to  me  impossible. 
But  if,  by  some  Divine  caprice,  (Gibbons  were  to  become 
Pope,  and  did  not  transfer  the  Holy  See  to  Baltimore  or 
Chicago,  Rome  would  gain  the  upper  hand  over  him,  and 
Gibbons  would  prove  himself  mcompetent  and  even 
ridiculous. 


The  New  Coneeption  of  the  Church.— The  opening 
address  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  on  the 
^  Authority  of  the  Pulpit  in  a  l^e  of  Critical  Research 
and  Social  Confusion,''  appears  in  ^e  Andover  Review  for 
October.  It  contains  a  good  deal  which  might  be  read 
with  interest  and  profit  by  Christian  ministers  everywhere. 

The  conception  of  the  Church  is  rapidly  changing  in  the 
minds  of  those  within  as  well  as  of  those  without.  It  no 
longer  stands  simply  for  the  rescue  of  individuals.  It  stands^ 
by  growing  consent,  for  the  improvement,  the  regeneration 
of  society.  It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  enlarging  con- 
sciousness of  the  Church  under  this  widening  of  its  duty.  It 
is  already  beginning  to  feel  itself  a  part  of  the  social  order, 
to  know  its  place  in  the  world,  and  to  rejoice  in  these  nearer 
possibilities  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  What  the  Church,  then, 
demands  of  the  ministry  at  tiiis  juncture,  Is  intelligent 
guidance. 

A  Socialist's  Appeal  to  the  61epgy.— In  the  Homdetic^ 
Beview  for  October,  Lawrence  Gronlund,  of  Washington^ 
publishes  a  Socialist's  appeal  to  the  Clennr.  He  maintains- 
that  the  advent  of  sociafism  is  God's  evment  will,  and  that 
if  it  is  studied  by  the  clergy  they  will  discover  that  it  will 
advance  morality,  revive  religion,  and  realise  the  king- 
dom of  God  upon  earth.  He  is  confident  that  socialisnk 
leads  straight  up  to  God,  and  in  a  sociidistic  community 
all  scepticism  about  the  existence  of  God  and  of  immor- 
tality will  become  impertinence. 
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HOW  THE  CATHOUCS  ARE  MISREPRESENTED. 

A  REMABKABLB  PAPBB  BY  A  PBOTESTANT. 

In  the  Honuletic  Review  for  October,  the  Bev.  Charles 
Btarbucky  of  Andovei*,  Mass.,  sets  forth  in  eight  pages 
Aeveral  of  the  popular  misapprehensions  of  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine,  polity,  and  usage.  His  paper  is  neither 
an  attack  on  nor  a  defence  of  Roman  Catholicism,  but 
An  explanation  of  the  misunderstandings  which  prevail 
Among  Protestants  as  to  what  the  Roman  Catholics  really 
believe : — 

1.  Salvation  by  Wbrki,  It  is  tme  and  false  that  Rome,  as 
interpreted  by  Trent,  teaches  salvation  by  faith  and  works. 
False  as  respects  the  first  translation  from  the  condemnation 
of  original  sin  into  a  state  of  grace,  through  baptism,  or  the 
restoration  to  it  after  the  loss  of  baptismal  grace  by  mortal 
sin,  through  penance.  In  neither  case,  it  is  held,  can  any- 
thing done  by  the  sinner  properly  give  a  claim  upon  God  for 
forgiveness.  The  part  of  the  sinner  is  purely  receptive,  and 
the  remission  of  eternal  penalty  purely  of  grace,  though  of 
•covenanted  grace. 

2.  Necessity  of  the  Sacraments,  Modem  Roman  Catholic 
theology  inclines  to  esteem  the  implicit  purpose  of  a  neces- 
sary sacrament,  involved  in  general  loyalty  to  the  mind  of 
Christ,  as  equivalent  to  the  explicit  desire,  where  ignorance 
or  inevitable  errors  of  education  stand  in  the  way  of  this 
aatter. 

3.  Only  Romcm  Catholics  can  he  saved.  If  exclusion  from 
the  Church  is  only  the  fruit  of  invincible  errors  of  education, 
it  is  not  imputed  by  God  as  sin.  Such  material  heretics,  not 
heing/orm^U  heretics,  are  held  by  God  as  Roman  Catholic 
Christians,  belonging  to  the  soul  of  the  Church.  The  bull 
Unigenitus,  however,  condemns  every  form  of  the  doctrine 
that  grace  is  not  given  out  of  the  Church."  And  Pius  IX. 
|)apally  ratified  the  doctrine  that  the  goodness  of  God  will 
never  give  over  to  eternal  death  any  persons  whatsoever,  who 
being  by  invincible  error  or,t  of  the  Church,  are  nevertheless 
«tadiou8  to  fashion  their  lives  according  to  the  precepts  of 
His  law  written  on  the  heart. 

4.  Membership  in  the  Church  insuT^  salvation.  The  very 
reverse  of  the  truth.  Church  membership,  therefore,  is  held 
not  to  insure  salvation,  but  simply  access  to  the  principal 
means  of  salvation — namely,  the  sacraments. 

5.  PapaZ  excommunication  unremrsed  shuts  out  of  heaven. 
Erroneous.  Some  Catholic  doctors  hold  an  unjust  excom- 
munication to  be  null  and  void,  even  ecclesiastically.  The 
great  Bellannine  thinks  otherwise,  but  says  of  a  man  unjustly 
•excommunicated,  that,  *'  though  man  may  condemn  him,  God 
will  crown  him."  Even  if,  being  justly  excommunicated,  he 
dies  impenitent,  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  not  the  sentence, 
l)ut  the  sin  that  destroys  him. 

6.  A  sacrament  requires  for  its  e,fioacy^  as  a  channel  of 
personal  grace,  no  subjective  condition  of  the  receiver.  It 
requires  one,  and  only  one :  The  absence  of  mortal  sin.  It 
is  acknowledged  by  all,  however,  that  the  fuller  the  faith  and 
love  with  which  a  sacrament  is  received,  the  richer  its  fruits, 
and  the  greater  the  probability  of  maintaining  its  grace. 

7.  The  excommunication  of  a  priest  or  bislufp  owmUs  his 
eubsequent  sacramental  acts.  Only  true  of  his  Absolution, 
and  not  even  then,  if  solicited  in  extremis. 

8.  Saoramentdl  marriage  means  sacerdotal  marriage.  The 
exact  reverse  of  the  truth.  Since  Trent  it  had  been  an 
article  of  faith,  guarded  by  anathema,  that  a  Christian  marri- 
age does  not,  intrinsically,  require  the  presence  of  a  clergy- 
man for  validity. 

9.  A  venial  sinmeans  a  sin  of  smaU  account.  Grossly  errone- 
ous. A  venial  sin,  though  not,  like  a  mortal  sin,  incurring, 
if  unexpiated  on  earth,  eternal  punishment,  may  incur,  it  is 
held,  torments  inexpressible  until  the  day  of  judgment. 

10.  There  can  he  aehange  of  doom  after  death.  False  through 
And  through.  Rome  holds,  more  absolutely,  perhaps,  than 
anv  other  church,  that  the  eternal  destiny  of  every  human 
bemg,  without  any  exception  whatever,  is  decided  by  the 
•question  of  being  in  or  out  of  a  state  of  grace  before  the 
•final  sevenmce  of  the  spirit  from  the  mortal  bo<1y.    No  one. 
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it  is  held,  ever  enters  Purgatory  who  is  not  a  predestined 
heir  of  ssJvation. 

The  rest  of  the  article,  dealing  with  polity  and  usage,  I 
do  not  quote.  Dr.  Starbuck's  conclusion,  however,  is 
worth  while  noting. 

The  Reformation,  breaking  off  from  the  whole  development 
of  the  Church  as  it  had  proceeded  from  the  second  century 
to  the  sixteenth,  in  order  to  take  an  altogether  fresh 
departure  from  St.  Paul,  the  prototype  of  Luther,  has 
necessarily  thrown  the  Protestant  mind  almost  entirely  out 
of  gear  as  to  the  interpretation  of  Catholic  modes  of  expres- 
sion, Roman  or  Oriental.  If  this  great  divergence  is  always 
borne  in  mind  differences  will  be  accentuated,  but  rash 
accusations  will  be  greatly  diminished,  and  awkward  though 
innocent  misapprehensions  will  be  largely  obviated. 


A  REFORM  IN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  LESSONS 

Many  persons  who  have  groaned  in  spirit  and  been 
troubled  over  the  International  Sunday-school  Lessons, 
will  be  delighted  to  learn  that  the  reform  in  Sunday- 
school  Bible  study,  inaugurated  by  the  Andover  Beview  last 
year,  is  making  headway  in  America.  There  is  a  deep, 
widespread  discontent  with  the  International  svstem  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  not  comprehensive  enougn,  that  it 
needs  supplementary  lessons,  and  that  it  is  wrong  in 
theory.  JTiese  defects  have  convinced  so  many  that  the 
International  series  have  been  abandoned  by  a  laige 
number  of  schools  and  classes  in  more  than  half  t£e 
States  of  the  Union  in  Canada,  in  Japan,  and  in  West 
Africa.  In  the  Andover  Review  for  October  there  is  a 
full  explanation  of  the  new  advance  step  in  Sunday- 
school  Bible  study. 

The  business  affairs  of  this  enterprise  are  in  the  hands  of 
The  Bible  Study  Publishing  Company,  13J  Bromfield  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  (Henry  D.  Noyes  and  Co.,  General  Agents.) 
This  company  proposes,  with  the  aid  of  the  best  scliola/rship 
that  can  be  procured,  to  carry  out  this  general  scheme  of 
study  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  permit.  It  asks  the  co- 
operation of  all  interested  in  improved  methods  of  Sunday- 
school  Bible  study. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  new  system  is  based  is 
briefly  summarised  as  follows  :— 

That  a  comprehensive  general  acquaintance  with  the  Bible 
as  a  whole,  especially  in  Its  relation  to  the  person  and  work 
of  Christ,  should  piecede  the  minute  and  thorough  study  of 
its  individual  parts. 

That,  after  this  general  study  has  been  completed,  it  should 
be  foUowed  by  the  most  exhaustive  possible  study  of  indi- 
vidual books  or  subjects. 

That,  as  the  doctrine  of  redemption  is  the  principal  theme 
in  the  Scriptures,  the  Bible  should  be  studied  first  with 
reference  to  this  fact ;  and,  therefore,  (a)  that  our  Sunday- 
school  study  as  a  system  should  begin  with  the  study  of  the 
Life  of  Christ,  and  that  this  should  be  presented  as  completely 
as  possible,  not  from  any  one  Gospel  only,  but  from  them  all, 
so  that  the  several  parts  of  His  life  and  teachings  may  be 
clearly  presented  as  a  whole ;  (V)  that  this  study  of  the  life 
of  Christ  should  be  followed  by  a  similarly  comprehensive 
study  of  the  results  of  His  work,  as  seen  in  the  history  and 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  Acts,  the  Epistles, 
and  the  Book  of  Revelation ;  and  (c)  that  it  should  then  take 
up  the  history  and  beliefs  of  the  Old  Testament  church,  with 
special  reference  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Messiance 
idea,  thus  completing  what  the  Bible  has  to  say  on  this 
subject. 


Our  Day  for  October  publishes  an  interesting  account 
of  the  agitation  against  the  Sunday  opening  of  the 
Chicago  Exhibitioa.  The  women  managers  are  against 
Suiidi^  opsnij^  by  6A  to  36. 
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THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  THE  SIX  DAYS'  WEEK. 

A  KBCORD  OF  PR06BESS. 

Wi  have  not  got  a  Bill  drafted  in  this  country  yet  to 
secure  aU  classes  of  workers  one  day's  rest  in  seven,  but 
leading  men  on  both  sides  have  expressed  themselves  in 
favour  of  such  legislation.  In  view  of  the  introduction 
of  such  a  Bill  the  following  summary  of  the  advance 
which  has  taken  place  on  the  Continent  in  the  direction 
of  Sunday  rest  wul  be  found  useful.  The  extract  is  taken 
from  the  Sunday  at  Home  for  November,  whose  authority 
is  the  Lord's  Day  Observance  Society. 

AUSTBIA. — A  labour  law  protects  women  and  minors  from 
Sunday  work,  and  makes  the  fiat  of  a  Minister  of  the  Govern- 
ment necessary  for  any  manufacturing  operations  on  the  day 
of  rest.  Postal  deliveries  are  now  limited  to  one.  Sunday 
evening  and  Monday  morning  newspapers  are  prohibited, 
because  of  the  Sunday  work  necessary  for  their  production. 
Many  shops  are  now  closed. 

Bbloium. — A  labour  law  has  been  passed  to  diminish 
Sunday  work  in  factories.  Work  on  the  State  Railways  has 
been  very  greatly  reduced.  The  influence  of  the  Protestant 
congregations  has  secured  Sunday  rest  largely  in  iron,  coal, 
and  glass  industries. 

Denmabk.— A  Sunday  rest  law  has  been  passed.  Shops 
are  closed  at  9  a.m.  for  the  day.  Factories  and  workshops 
may  not  work  between  9  a.m.  and  midnight.  All  employes 
have  at  least  alternate  Sundays  off.  Postal  work  is  limited 
to  one  delivery.  Tramcar  work  is  considerably  lessened. 

Fbanob. — ^The  work  of  the  French  League  for  Sunday 
Rest,  which  was  founded  at  the  International  Paris  Congress 
of  1889,  has  spread  with  great  rapidity  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  The  closing  of  shops  becomes  more  and  more 
common.  Railway,  goods,  and  parcel  offices  have  been 
closed  at  ten  a.m.  or  at  noon,  instead  of  at  later  hours.  In 
the  annual  meeting  of  six  railway  companies  further  instal- 
ments of  rest  have  been  demanded,  and  in  some  cases 
secured.  A  labour  law  was  passed,  securing  one  day's  rest 
in  seven,  but  the  Lord's  Day  is  not  necessarily  the  day  of 
rest. 

Gebmany. — A  labour  law  protecting  the  Lord's  Day  has 
been  passed.  The  second  delivery  of  letters  has  been 
suppressed  throughout  the  whole  empire.  Goods  traffic  is 
limited.  Shops  are  now  closed  largely  in  Berlin  and  other 
cities  and  towns,  and  none  may  remain  open  more  than  five 
hours.  Work  is  prohibited  in  mines,  quarries,  salt-pits, 
collieries,  foundries,  timber-yards,  tile-yards,  and  factories  of 
all  kinds.  Sunday  race  meetings  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  Emperor,  and  are  dying  out. 

Holland. — One  of  the  most  influential  newspapers  has 
closed  its  offices  on  Sunday,  in  agreement  with  tne  general 
movement  for  Sunday  rest.  Goods  trains  do  not  run,  and 
parcels  und  goods  are  delivered  onlv  early  in  the  morning. 
A  law  has  been  passed  securing  rest  for  women  and  minors  hi 
factories  and  workshops. 

HuNOABY. — ^A  law  has  been  passed,  generally  the  same 
as  for  Austria,  both  making  the  rest  longer,  i.^.  from  6  p.m. 
on  Saturday  till  midnight  on  Sunday. 

NoBWAY. — The  hitherto  unbroken  toil  on  tramways  has 
been  reduced,  and  the  larger  proportion  of  men  rest.  Labour 
in  factories  and  workshops  is  greatly  diminished,  and  women 
and  children  are  protected. 

Russia. — Here  no  marked  progress  has  been  made,  but 
from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  petitions  have  been  addressed  to 
the  Holy  Synod,  asking  for  the  closing  of  all  shops  and 
factories  on  Sunday. 

Sweden.— Movements  here  are  of  the  same  kind  as  in 
Norway  and  Denmark.  Count  A.  Moltke,  from  Copenhagen, 
makes  the  same  hopeful  reports  for  the  three  countries. 

SwiTZEBLAND.— Byalawwhich  came  into  force  on  Decem- 
ber 1, 1890 :  *•  Every  servant  of  railway,  steamer,  tramway, 
and  other  locomotive  companies,  and  the  employ^  of  the 
Post  office,  wiU  have  flfty-two  days  of  rest  in  the  year,  of 
which  seventeen  must  be  Sundays.  The  da3r's  work  cannot 
be  lengthened  merely  by  the  will  of  the  employer,  and  in  no 


case  may  exceed  twelve  hours,  and  at  least  one  hour's  rest 
must  divide  the  work.  No  wage  is  to  be  deducted  for  the 
rest  day.  Any  breach  of  the  law  is  to  be  visited  with  a 
penalty  of  from  500lr.  to  l,000fr.''  This  law  is  supplementary 
to  others  which  secure  to  the  workmen  in  Victories,  mills^ 
and  workshops  their  complete  liberty  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
except  in  certain  cases,  for  which  the  authorisation  of  the 
Federal  Council  is  needed,  and  even  then  one  Sunday  in  two- 
must  be  free. 

A  railway  is  in  course  of  construction,  which  connects- 
Yverdon  and  St.  Croix,  in  the  Canton  Vaud,  which  by  its- 
constitution  is  to  be  free  from  all  Sunday  traffic  for  at  least 
twenty-five  years.  To  obtain  this  privilege  the  promoters- 
have  cheerfully  sacrificed  all  the  money  subventions  to  which 
they  bad  a  claim  from  the  various  parishes,  the  Canton,, 
and  the  State. 


THE  FEDERATION  OF  AUSTRAUA. 

Mb.  Alfbbd  Deakin,  M.P.,  in  Scribner's  Magazine' 
for  November,  writes  an  entiiiisiastic  article  on  the 
prospects  of  the  Federation  of  Australia.   He  says : — 

If  New  South  Wales  consents,  the  probability  is  that  the 
whole  continent  will  be  federated  in  three  years.  If  she 
stands  apart,  as  she  probably  will,  it  is  possible,  but  not- 
probable,  that  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Queensland,  and 
Tasmania  may  form  a  union  into  which  their  neighbours* 
on  the  mainland  will  come  at  a  latter  day.  Acceptance  of 
the  bill  without  amendment  appears  probable  at  present  only* 
in  Victoria  and  Tasmania. 

Speaking  of  the  constitution  which  has  been  prepared! 
for  the  Commonwealth  of  AnstraUa,  Mr.  Deakin  says  : — 

The  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  commonwealth  will 
be  that  it  associates  a  responsible  government,  dependent 
upon  our  chamber  alone,  with  a  second  chamber  strengthened^ 
by  its  federal  origin  and  a  kind  of  inviolable  independence 
in  its  constituencies  which  will  remain  in  some  aspects,  as- 
they  are  now  in  all  aspects,  sovereign  states.  This  combina- 
tion is  original,  constitutes  a  type,  and  may  properly 
be  styled  Australian. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  constitutions  more  liberali 
in  their  general  principles,  or  more  capable  of  being  tho- 
roughly liberalised,  than  are  those  now  enjoyed  in  Australia. 
That  proposed  for  the  commonwealth  is  in  one  respect  am 
advance  upon  them  all,  since  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
its  Senate  must  be  elected  by  the  popular  chambers  of  the^ 
several  colonies,  always  numerically  much  stronger  thaut 
their  legislative  councils.  This  not  only  renders  the  con- 
stitution more  democratic,  but  more  workable  than  those  of 
the  several  colonies. 

All  sections  of  the  population  have  contributed  in  their* 
turn  to  the  task  of  preparing  for  it.  The  Australian-bom 
Wentworth,  who  led  the  way,  is  followed  by  an  earnest  throng 
of  his  countrymen,  who,  through  their  special  association, 
have  done  much  to  maintain  and  extend  the  ambition  for 
union.  From  his  time  to  the  present  hour  leaders  of  the* 
movement  have  risen  indifferently  from  the  several  nation- 
alities and  the  several  colonies:  the  I^glishmen  Earkes 
and  Playford,  the  Scotchmen  Service  and  Gillies, 
the  Irishmen  Duffy  and  Macroesan,  and  the  Welsh- 
man Griffith.  The  Press  is  all  but  unanimous  in 
its  favour,  and  it  is  at  least  as  able  and  infiuential 
here  as  in  the  other  Anglo-Saxon  communities.  The  cause 
of  uniouj  sacred  to  the  hearts  of  tens  of  thousands  now,  will 
continue  to  grow  upon  them  and  to  inspire  others  until  it 
attains  its  exalted  aim.  When  its  commonwealth  is  esta- 
blished, Australia  will  have  acquired  an  august  political 
organisation,  capable  of  responding  to  the  fullest  demands  or 
national  life,  within  which  all  the  latent  forces  of  its  people- 
may  expand  without  difficulty  or  danger,  peacefully  attain- 
ing their  free  fruition  under  the  shelter  of  a  citizen  army 
and  an  effective  fleet,  without  peer  or  rivid  in  the  southern 
seas. 
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how  to  cure  drunkenness. 

By  Onb  who  has  been  Cured. 

Db.  John  Flayel  Mines,  a  well-known  New  York 
jonmalist  of  twenty  years*  experience,  who  was  afflicted 
with  periodical  recurrences  of  dipsomania,  tells  the  story 
of  how  he  was  cured  in  the  North  American  Review  for 
Oetober.  He  had  tried  various  asylumt  and  homes,  and 
felt  the  restraint  so  much  that  it  did  him  no  good.  For 
twenty  years  he  had  been  the  victim  of  the  disease  of 
diink.  Months  would  pass  quiet! v,  when  suddenlv  the 
fever  would  break  out,  and  he  would  drink  himself  into 
madness.  He  is  now  cured— -cured^  he  believes,  finally 
by  one  Dr.  Keeley,  of  Dwight,  Illmois.  Keeley  has 
established  an  institute  where  600  persons  are  under 
treatment.  This  is  his  accoimt  of  how  the  miracle 
was  worked : — 

The  patient's  first  visit  is  paid  to  the  office  of  Dr.  Keeley, 
where  his  case  is  stated  and  where  he  receives  a  hypodermic 
injection  in  the  upper  left  arm,  and  there  is  given  to  him  a 
bottle  of  the  bichloride-of-gold  mixture,  a  dose  of  which  is  to 
be  taken  every  two  hours  while  awake.  The  hypodermic, 
<»Iled  in  Dwight  the  shot,**  is  the  supporting  medicine, 
which  sustains  the  frame  under  treatment.  Its  preparation, 
^d  the  form  in  which  the  bichloride  of  gold  is  made  up  for 
its  special  purpose,  are  Dr.  Keeley*s  secret,  and  it  is  mani- 
festly absurd  lor  those  not  in  the  secret  to  pretend  to  criticise 
at.  The  treatment  is  administered  four  times  a  day,  at  8  a.m.,  12 
aioon,  5  p.m.,and  7.30  p.m.,  and  for  three  or  four  weeks,  usually 
though  sometimes  a  week  or  two  longer,  according  to  the 
personal  diagnosis  made  by  the  doctor  firom  day  to  day.  If  a 
oiew  arrival  needs  whisky,  it  is  given  to  him  in  a  bottle, 
.and  he  can  have  more  until  his  palate  loathes  it  and  he 
returns  his  unopened  bottle  to  the  doctor.  From  this  point 
the  work  of  his  physical  reconstruction  begins.  He  finds 
•that  the  treatment  is  not  a  mere  tonic,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed. Sometimes  his  eyesight  is  affected,  but  only  for  a 
lew  days;  in  some  cases  the  memory  is  temporarily 
weakened ;  in  every  case  he  becomes  conscious  of  a  feeling  of 
lassitude  and  indifference  to  the  outside  world,  as  the  gold 
searches  into  the  walker  parts  of  his  frame,  and  purifies  and 
builds  them  up  into  new  strength.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
treatment  at  Dwight  removes  such  physical  ills  as  are  caused 
directly  by  drink.  Dr.  Keeley's  programme  promised  this,  but 
I  had  scarcely  been  able  to  credit  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  found  m3r8elf  relieved  of  twenty  pounds  of  superfluous 
tfiesh,  and  am  the  better  f er  it.  Another  patient,  a  native  of 
-this  city,  a  relative  of  America's  greatest  prose  writer  and 
bearing  his  name,  came  to  Dwight  on  crutches  while  I  was 
*there,  suffering  from  partial  paralysis  caused  by  drink.  In 
-ten  days  his  crutches  were  abandoned,  and  in  four  weeks  he 
went  away  sound  of  frame,  and  with  new  life  in  his  body 
•and  fresh  hope  in  his  heart. 

Dr.  Keeley  guarantees  the  cure  of  96  per  cent,  of  his 
{patients.  When  Dr.  Mines  went  to  see  Dr.  Keeley,  Dr. 
keeley  gave  him  a  small  bottle  of  whisky. 

I  drank,  went  to  dinner,  went  walking  in  the  afternoon,  and 
'never  thought  of  it  again  until  I  went  bock  to  the  office  at 
-the  regular  hour.  Nor  did  I  want  any  more,  nor  want  to 
take  the  twe-ounce  bottle  of  whisky  which  was  handed  to 
me  at  noon  next  day  with  injunctions  to  take  the  dose  in 
;  about  twenty  minutes.  That  was  the  end  of  my  drinking, 
and  all  that  has  passed  my  lips  since  January  31st.  Formerly 
a  drink  of  whisky  would  have  set  my  brain  on  fire,  and  in 
an  hour's  time  I  would  have  walked  ten  miles  to  get  the 
•second  one,  and  had  it  at  all  hazards.  When  I  saw  that  it 
had  ceased  to  make  me  its  victim  and  slave,  I  could  have  cried 
for  joy.  I  knew  from  that  moment  that  the  bichloride  of  gold 
had  gotten  the  upper  hand,  broken  the  fetters  of  disease  and 
made  me  whole.  Yet  I  was  not  entirely  out  of  the  wood.  When 
this  hour  of  temporary  temptation  had  gone  by,  I  passed 
through  such  an  expenence  as  is  apt  to  follow  a  prolonged 
vdebauch,  and  for  two  weeks  could  scarcely  eat  or  sleep. 
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Then,  suddenly,  as  if  I  had  stepped  out  of  the  blackness  of 
an  African  jungle  into  the  quiet  sunshine  of  Central  Park,  I 
broke  out  of  my  living  tomb  and  knew  that  I  was  cured. 
The  knowledge  came  to  me  like  a  benediction  from  heaven. 

Dr.  Mines  declares  the  cure  is  permanent,  the  appetite 
for  drink  has  Jj^en  eradicated.  If  so  the  sooner  we 
establish  Keeley  Institutes  up  and  down  our  country  the 
better. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  GAMBLING  IN  AMERICA. 

SOME  STABTUNO  FIOUBBS. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Cuktis,  writing  in  the  Forum  on  the  increase 
of  gambling  and  its  forms,  gives  a  somewhat  remarkable 
picture  as  to  the  extent  to  which  betting  and  j^mUing 
is  eating  into  the  life  of  ^e  American  people.  There  are 
only  four  classes  of  men  who  de  not  gamble,  and  he 
believes  that  there  was  never  a  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world  when  gambling  was  so  rife  among  all  classes  of 
people  as  at  present.   He  says : — 

That  betting  is  both  heavier  and  more  widespread  than 
ever  before  is  proved  by  its  literature.  A  few  years  ago  there 
were  in  the  United  States  but  four  or  five  newspapers  devoted 
wholly  to  snorts,  and  these  were  all  weekly  or  monthly  pub- 
lications. Now  there  are  forty  weeklies  and  one  daily.  Ten 
years  ago  ordinary  dally  journals  gave  little  space  to  racing, 
and  less  to  betting.  Now  all  the  prominent  newspapers  give 
full  details  of  the  pool  and  book-betting. 

In  England  similar  facts  are  noticeable.  Thirty  years  ago 
there  were  in  that  country  but  two  sporting  papers,  each 
weekly.  Now  there  are  forty,  several  of  which  are  published 
daily.  The  department  of  these  journals  upon  which  the 
managers  expend  the  most  brains  and  the  most  money  is  the 
reporting  all  the  details  of  the  daily  work  of  the  horses  and 
the  odds  quoted  against  them,  which  would  tend  to  guide 
their  readers  in  bet^g ;  and  these  same  newspapers  publish 
colunms  of  advertisements  from  *'  tipsters,**  who  profess  to 
have  exclusive  intelligence  about  probable  winners,  which 
they  offer  to  sell  for  a  consideration. 

Bacing,  he  points  out,  depends  for  its  very  existence 
upon  betting.  Prohibit  betting,  and  you  cut  up  racing 
by  the  roots. 

In  New  York  what  is  known  as  the  Ives  Act  legalises 
betting  within  the  enclosures  of  race-tracks  from  May  I5th 
to  October  15th  of  each  year,  limiting  it  to  thirty  days  on  any 
single  track.  Under  this  law  there  is  racing  on  from  one  to 
four  tracks  every  day  from  May  to  October ;  but  the  most 
successful  meeting  is  brought  to  a  close  as  soon  as  its  thirty- 
day  period  of  legalised  betting  has  expired ;  and  bo  matter 
how  pleasant  the  weather,  how  many  the  horses,  and  how 
favourable  the  circumstances,  no  track  opens  before  May  16th, 
or  keeps  open  after  October  15th,  simply  because  it  would  be 
impossible  to  maintain  these  tracks  without  gambling. 

He  calculates  that  the  betting  in  the  United  States  on 
horse-racing  alone  exceeds  £'50,000,000  a  year,  and  ^t  a 
still  laj^er  sum  is  wagered  on  trotting  matches.  One 
hundred  thousand  persons  are  employed  on  the  business 
of  betting.  Wherever  local  legislation  has  prohibited 
pubHc  gambling,  trotting  matches  are  abandoned. 

In  several  of  the  States,  lotteries  are  leealised  and  are 
very  popular.   Mr.  Curtis  concludes  as  foUows : — 

Cabling  "runs  a  close  race  **  with  intemperance  for  the  dis- 
honour of  being  man's  greatest  curse;  but  it  cannot  be  legislated 
away,  or  punished  out  of  existence,  because  human  laws  and 
human  punishments  do  not  change  human  nature.  It  will 
probably  never  be  totally  eradicated,  but  it  might  be  greatly 
lessened  and  its  greater  evils  abated  if  the  intelligence  and 
enterprise  and  restlessness  in  which  it  has  its  root  could  be 
guided  into  other  and  nobler  channels.  YHien  legislators 
and  moral  reformers  appreciate  this  foot,  and  shape  their 
actions  accordingly,  they  may  do  more  than  simply  to  change 
the  habit  from  one  direction  to  another. 
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THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  WOMEN. 
By  Mbs.  Hbnsy  Fawcett. 
Mb.  Fbeberig  Harrison's  attack  on  Woman's  Sufirage 
in  last  month's  Fortnightly ^  is  replied  to  this  month  by 
Mrs.  Henry  Fawcett,  who  states  her  case  with  good 
temper,  and  deals  very  kindly  with  Mr.  Harrison,  who 
certainly  laid  himself  open  to  much  more  unsparing  retort. 
Even  Mrs.  Fawcett,  however,  cannot  resist  tht  tempta- 
tion of  a  parting  smile  at  the  idea  that  the  womanliness 
of  women  will  cease  to  exist,  if  thirty  or  forty  people 
meeting  in  Fetter  Lane  relax  their  endeavours  to  preserve 


Sydney  BulUUn,  August  8. 1891.] 
WOMAN'S  RIGHTS  FROM  A  PARLIAMENTARY  STANDPOINT. 

*'  If  the  Gallows,  why  «ot  thb  Fbakchisb  akd  thk  ?" 

*'  Id  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  made  women  liable  to  theoneration 
of  all  our  laws,  we  must  give  her  the  franchise."— K.  S.  Wales  M.P. 

the  primeval  instutions  of  society*  On  one  point  Mrs. 
Fawcett  speaks  with  emphasis. 

He  says  "all  women,"  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  •*  subject 
to  functional  interruption  absolutely  incompatible  with  the 
highest  forms  of  continuous  pressure."  This  assertion  I 
venture  most  emphatically  to  deny.  The  actual  period  of 
child-birth  apart,  the  ordinarily  healthy  woman  is  as  fit 
for  work  every  day  of  her  life  as  the  ordinarily 
healthy  man.  Fresh  air,  exercise,  suitable  clothing,  and 
nourishing  food,  added  to  the  habitual  temperance  of  women  in 
eating  and  drinking,  have  brought  about  a  marvellously 
good  result  in  improving  their  average  health.  Mr.  Harrison 
indulges  his  readers  with  the  well- worn  old  joke  about  an 
army  composed  of  women — a  certain  percentage  of  whom 
will  always  be  unable  to  take  the  field  from  being  in  child- 
bed. It  mificht  be  retorted  thai  a  percentage  of  the  actual 
army  is  invalided  from  a  less  reputable  cause  ;  but  it  is  un- 
desirable to  vie  with  Mr.  Harrison  in  irrelevant  observations. 

THK  END  OF  THB  HUMAif  RACE  BOOST. 

Equally  conclusive  is  her  reply  to  his  assertion  that  if 
won^u  earn  their  own  living  it  means  diminution  or  a 
speedy  end  to  the  human  race.    She  says : — 

The  array  of  facts  is  all  against  Mr.  Harrison.  The  pre- 
sent century  is  the  time,  spe^ng  roughly,  in  which  women 
have  entered  the  field  of  industry  otherwise  than  in  domestic 
work.  It  took  between  four  hundred  and  five  hundred  years 
for  the  population  to  doable  itself  between  1448  (before  the 
black  death)  and  1800 ;  but  in  the  ninety  years  since  1801, 
it  has  been  multiplied  by  four  and  a  half,  that  is,  from  less 
than  nine  millions  to  nearly  forty  millions.  Of  all  arguments 
against  women's  emancipation,  that  based  on  the  **  end  of 
the  human  race  "  theory  has,  in  the  presence  of  the  census 
tables,  the  least  power  to  alsurm  as. 


Referring  to  Mr.  Harrison's  contention  that  it  is  neces- 
sary  to  honour  marriage  by  shutting  up  all  women  to  th& 
idtemative  of  marriage,  or  a  life  of  perpetual  childhood,. 
Vbn,  Fawcett  draws  an  apt  parallel  between  this  idea  and 
the  old  notion  that  religion  had  to  be  honoured  by  ref  us- 
ing  degrees  of  fellowship  to  all  those  who  refused  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  or  to  take  the  Holy 
Conununion. 

MEBCENABY  MARRIAGES. 

The  f  oUoiiidng  passage  is  very  strongly  put,  perhaps  too 
strongly  : — 

Many  of  the  shipwrecks  of  domestic  happiness  which  most 
people  can  call  to  mind,  have  been  caused  either  by  t he- 
wife  having  no  real  vocation  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  marriage,  or  from  her  having  married  without  deep 
affection  for  her  husband,  simply  because  she  felt  it  was  a 
chance  she  ought  not  to  miss  of  what  is  euphemistically 
called  settling  herself  in  life."  Such  a  marriage  is  as  much 
a  sale  as  the  grosser  institutions  of  the  East  can  provide. 
It  is  a  desecration  of  holy  things  ;  a  wrong  to  the  man, 
and  a  wrong  to  the  children  who  may  be  bom  of  the 
marriage.  A  girl  I  know  was  saved  the  other  day  from 
one  of  these  wretched  marriages  that  do  so  much  to 
cause  the  names  of  the  victims  of  them  to  reappear 
in  the  *  newspapers  under  the  heading  of  Probate  and 
Divorce."  She  was  in  a  position  in  society  in  which  it  would 
require  abnormal  force  of  character  for  a  young  woman  to 
take  up  any  professional  pursuit  or  absorbing  occupation.  A 
man  of  wealth  and  position  had  paid  her  great  attention, 
and  every  one  supposed  they  were  on  the  point  of  an  engage- 
ment, when  she  heard  that  he  was  engaged  to  some  one  else. 
Her  pride  was  wounded,  but  not  her  heart.  She  said  to  her 
mother,  "  I  am  sorry  in  a  way;  I  should  have  accepted  him  if 
he  had  asked  me,  for  I  don't  think  anything  better  was  likely  to 
offer ;  but  I  don't  care  for  him  in  the  least,  and  I  don't  think  I 
ever  should."  I  mention  this  incident  because  most  people 
will  recognise  it  as  a  type— a  type  which  George  Eliot  por- 
trayed in  literature  when  she  described  the  marriage  of 
Rosamond  and  Lydgate.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  the 
heroine  of  my  tale  was  not  speaking  the  truth ;  but  sup- 
posing that  she  was,  what  she  contemplated  doing  was  on  a 
par  with  what  goes  on  between  twelve  and  two  every  morning 
in  the  Haymarket  and  Piccadilly  Circus.  It  is  to  sell  what 
should  never  be  sold ;  sensual  and  materialising,  it  is  this, 
and  things  like  it,  which  really  "  debase  the  moral  currency,"' 
and  "  desecrate  the  noblest  duties  of  woman,"  not  factory  or 
any  other  honest  labour,  nor  any  claim  on  the  part  of  women, 
for  a  fuller  recognition  of  their  citizenship. 

WOMEN  DOCTORS. 

As  to  the  assertion  that  it  will  unwomanise  women  to- 
open  to  them  poUtical  careers  or  the  professions,  Mrs. 
Fawcutt  appeals  to  the  evidence  of  ascertained  facts  in 
the  case  of  women  doctors. 

Make  her  a  doctor,  put  her  through  the  mental  discipline 
and  the  physical  toil  of  the  profession  ;  charge  her,  as  doctors- 
so  often  are  charged,  with  the  health  of  mind  and  body  of 
scores  of  patients,  she  remains  womanly  to  her  finger  tips, 
and  a  good  doctor  in  proportion  as  the  truly  womanly  qualities- 
in  her  are  strongly  developed.  Poor  women  are  very  quick  to 
find  this  out  as  patients.  Not  only  from  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  New  Hospital  for  women,  where  all  the  staff  are- 
women  doctors,  but  also  from  the  far  east  of  London  do  they 
come,  because  the  ladies,"  as  they  call  them,  are  ladies,  and 
show  their  poor  patients  womanly  sympathy,  gentleness  and 
patience,  womanly  insight  and  thoughf nlness  in  little  thing^s, 
and  consideration  for  their  home  troubles  and  necessities.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  woman  can  never  hope  to  be  a 
good  doctor  unless  she  is  truly  and  really  a  womanly  woman. 
And  much  the  same  thing  may  be  said  with  regard  to  fields 
of  activity  not  yet  open  to  women. 

The  article  as  a  whole  is  readable,  temperate,  and 
cogent,  which  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  it  is- 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  ita^ftuthor.  j 
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SOME  LITERARY  JUDGMENTS. 

By  Mr.  Swinburne. 

An  excellent  literary  article  in  the  Forum  for  October 
is  Mr.  Swinburne's  review  of  Mr.  Lockyer-Lampson's 
*^  LvTA  Elegantiarum.^  It  is  disfigured  here  and  there 
with  characteristic  Swinbumese,  as  for  instanoe:— 

Nor  would  it  be  as  easy  for  a  most  magnanimous  moase  of 
a  Csdibanic  poetioale  to  write  a  ballad,  a  roandel,  or  a  virelai, 
after  the  noble  fashion  of  Chancer,  as  to  gabble  at  any 
length  like  a  thing  most  brutish  in  the  blank  and  blatant 
jargon  of  epic  or  idyllic  stnltiloquence. 

Leaving  on  one  side  these  things  as  small  matters^ 
there  are  undoubtedly  a  number  of  very  valuable  literary 
jnd^ents  in  Mr.  Swinburne's  article,  from  which  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  make  a  few  extracts. 

LANDOB. 

Here,  for  example,  is  his  judgment  of  Landor  : — 
The  crowning  merit,  the  first  and  highest  distinction  of  the 
book,  is  the  fair  if  not  yet  quite  adequate  prominence  given 
now  for  the  first  time  to  the  name  of  the  great  man  whose 
lightest  and  slightest  claim  to  immortality  is  his  indisputable 
supremacy  over  all  possible  competitors  as  a  writer  of  social 
or  occasional  verse  more  bright,  more  graceful,  more  true  in 
tone,  more  tender  in  expression,  more  delicate  in  touch,  than 
any  possible  Greek  or  Latin  or  French  or  English  rivals. 
Meleager  no  less  than  Voltaire,  and  Prior  no  less  than  Catullus, 
must  on  this  ground  give  place  to  Landor. 

MRS.  APHRA  BBHN. 

There  is  a  characteristic  passage  in  which  he  pays  a 
tribute  to  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn ;  he  speaks  of  ''the  passionate 
grace  and  splendid  elegance  of  that  melodious  and  mag- 
nificent song,  'Love  in  fontastic  triumph  sat.'''  He 
praises  her  as  a  novelist,  saying  that : — 

The  tragic  and  pathetic  story  of  Oroonoko  does  only  less 
credit  to  her  excellent  literary  ability  than  to  the  noble  im- 
pulse of  womanly  compassion  and  womanly  horror  which 
informs  the  whole  narrative  and  makes  of  it  one  ardent  and 
continuous  appeal  for  sympathy  and  pity,  one  fervent  and 
impassioned  protest  against  cruelty  ana  tyranny. 

And  while  rebuking  the  uncharitable  judgments  oi  Mr. 
Carlyle  and  Mr.  Lowell,  he  says : — 

So  ardent  an  advocate  of  emancipation  as  the  late  Mr. 
Lowell  mi^ht  have  remembered  that  this  improper  woman  of 
genius  was  the  first  literary  abolitionist — the  first  champion 
of  the  slave  on  record  in  the  history  of  fiction ;  in  other 
words,  in  the  history  of  creative  literature. 

IN  PRAISE  OF  BOWOLER. 

The  greatest  surprise  in  the  article  is  to  find  Mr.  Swin- 
burne as  the  vindicator  of  the  famous  Mr.  Bowdler.  Hero 
is  a  passage  which  might  have  been  expected  from  any 
pen  rather  than  that  of  Mr.  Swinburne : — 

More  nauseous  and  more  foolish  cant  was  never  chattered 
than  that  which  would  deride  the  memory  or  depreciate  the 
merits  of  Bowdler,  no  man  ever  did  better  service  to  Shake- 
speare  than  the  man  who  made  it  possible  to  put  him  into  the 
hands  of  intelligent  and  imaginative  children ;  it  may  well 
be  if  we  consider  how  dearly  the  creator  of  Mamillius  must 
have  loved  them,  that  no  man  has  ever  done  him  such  good 
service. 

Mr.  Swinburne  in  this  article  is  almost  what  some 
people  would  call  prudish, — probably  the  first  and  only 
occasion  on  which  he  has  ever  deserved  such  a  reproach. 

CALVBRLBY  AND  CLOUOH. 

Here  are  two  passages  which  will  cause  some  people 
to  blaspheme : — 

There  is  certainly  not  too  little,  as  the  editors  seem  to 
think,  of  the  monstrously  overrated  and  preposterously  over- 
praised C.  S.  Calverley :  a  jester,  graduate  or  undergraduate, 
may  be  fit  enough  to  hop  and  tumble  before  university  audi- 
ences, without  capacity  to  claim  an  enduring  or  even  a  passing 
station  among  even  the  humblest  of  EngUsn  humorists. 


Literary  history  will  hardly  care  to  remember  or  to  register 
the  fact  that 

There  was  a  bad  poet  named  Clough, 
Whom  his  friends  found  it  useless  to  puff : 
For  the  public,  if  dull. 
Has  not  quite  such  a  skull 
As  belongs  to  believers  in  Clough. 

ED  WARD  FITZGERALD 

Speaking  of  Omar  Khayyam,  Mr.  Swinburne  claims  for 
Mr.  Edwanl  Fitzgerald  a  place  among  the  greatest  of 
English  p<^t8. 

That  the  very  best  of  his  exquisite  poetry,  the  strongest 
and  serenest  wisdom,  the  sanest  and  most  serious  irony,  the 
most  piercing  and  the  profoundest  radiance  of  his  ^2rentle  and 
sublime  philosophy,  belong  as  much  or  more  to  Suffolk  than  to 
Shiraz,  has  been,  if  I  mistake  not,  an  open  secret  for  many  years 
— '*  and,"  as  Dogberry  says,  **  it  will  go  near  to  be  thought  so< 
shortly."  Every  quatrain,  though  it  is  something  so  much  more 
than  graceful  or  distinguished  or  elegant,  is  also,  one  may 
say,  the  sublimation  of  elegance,  the  apotheosis  of  distinction,, 
the  transfiguration  of  grace :  perfection  of  style  can  go  no- 
farther  and  rise  :^o  higher,  as  thought  can  pierce  no  deeper- 
and  truth  can  speak  no  plainer,  than  in  the  crowning  stanza, 
which,  of  coarse,  would  have  found  itself  somewhat  out  of 
place  beside  even  the  gravest  and  the  loftiest  poem  (Mrs. 
Barbanld's  immortal  lines  on  life,  old  age,  and  deatli> 
admitted  or  admissible  into  such  a  volume  as  this. 

Of  Thackeray  as  a  comic  poet  he  says 
The  Battle  of  the  Baltic "  and  tl  3  "  Battle  of  the 
shannon  "  are  two  masterpieces  of  lyric  narrative,  the  one 
triumphant  in  tragedy,  the  other  transcendent  in  comedy  -y. 
each  of  them  s upreme,  inimitable,  matchless,  and  unmatchable 
of  its  kind  for  ever. 


LIBRARIANA. 

The  October  number  of  the  Library  reports  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  British  Library  Association.  It  contains- 
Mr.  Bobest  Harrison's  presidential  address,  and  many 
valuable  suggestions  for  making  our  hbrari^s  more 
generally  accessible.  The  idea  is  gaining  ground  that  the- 
librarian  is  the  soul  of  the  library,  and  needs  to  be  trained 
for  his  functions  quite  as  much  as  a  clergyman  or  a 
lawyer. 

In  the  New  England  Magazine  for  October  there  is  an 
interesting  article  upon  the  "Public  Libraries  of  Massa- 
chusetts.**  There  are  two  hundred  and  ferty-eight  public- 
libraries  in  the  State,  which  contain  two  million  and  a 
half  volumes,  besides  pamphlets.  There  is  therefore  one 
volume  and  a  ninth  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  towns  in  which  these  Ubraries  exist.  In  some  of  the- 
libraries  a  locjal  museum  has  been  formed,  and  the  writer 
properly  thinks  this  should  be  universal.  There  are  also- 
some  suggestions  for  the  promotion  of  village  libraries,, 
which  might  be  commenaed  to  the  attention  of  our 
County  Councils. 

The  town  library  fails  in  one  of  the  most  Important  reasons- 
for  its  being,  if  it  does  not  become  a  treasury  of  local  history 
and  biography,  a  popular  repository  of  anything  procurable, 
whether  printed  page,  manuscript,  or  picture,  that  tells  aught 
of  the  trials  and  pluck  of  the  tewn's  pioneers ;  that  serves  to 
illustrate  the  social,  intellectoal,  and  religious  movements 
among  its  people ;  that  preserves  faithful  record  of  accidents- 
and  incidents,  sayings  and  doings,  amusements  and  industries,, 
manners  and  customs.  The  garnering  of  such  local  matter 
need  cost  but  little.  The  most  valuable  part  of  it,  perhaps, 
will  be  gleanings  of  one  or  two  enthusiastic  searchers  in  the 
few  old  attics  that  were  not  ravaged  during  the  rebellion  to 
feed  the  mordocious  paper-mill.  The  builders  of  the  town 
library  should  never  forget  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  American 
scheme  of  free  education  ;  it  is  to  become,  in  the  prophetic- 
words  of  George  Ticknoc,  *'  the  crowning  glory  of  our  public 
schools." 
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count  tolstoi  at  home. 

By  Hiss  Isabel  F.  Hapgood. 
Miss  Isabel  Hapgood,  the  American  lady  who  iias 
iiranalated  many  of  Count  Tolstoi's  works  into  English, 
•describesi  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  November,  her 
latest  visit  to  Count  Tolstoi  at  his  country-seat.  She 
does  not  state  the  prear  in  which  she  was  there.  1  stayed 
with  Count  Tolstoi  in  the  spring  of  1888,  and  she  seems 
to  have  gone  there  later  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year. 
Her  account  of  life  at  Yasnaya  Polyana  is  ve^  much  like 
that  which  I  have  given  in  "Truth  about  Kussia,''  but 
AS  it  was  later  on  in  the  summer  when  she  visited  the 
Count  they  took  their  mid-day  meal  in  the  open  air. 
She  was  there  in  the  hay  harvest. 

THE  count's  BETTEU  HALF. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  she  does  justice  to  Countess 
Tolstoi,  whom  she  says  is  one  of  those  trulv  feminine 
heroines  who  are  cast  under  a  shadow  by  the  brilliant 
light  close  to  them.  But  for  the  Countess  the  Count 
would  have  been  long  ago  in  the  grave,  and  Miss 
Hapgood  does  well  to  call  attention  to  the  debt  which 
literature  owes  to  this  good  woman  who  alone  renders 
it  possible  for  Count  Tolstoi  to  exist  as  a  paradoxical 
idealist.   But  for  her  he  would  have  perished  long  ago. 

Here  is  a  delicious  little  criticism  by  the  Countess  on 
^e  result  of  Tolstoism : — 

*•  All  my  husband's  disciples,"  said  the  Countess,  *'  are 
^mall,  blonde,  sickly,  and  homely ;  all  as  like  one  to  another 
as  a  pair  of  old  boots.  You  have  seen  them.  X.  Z. — you 
know  him — had  a  very  pretty  talent  for  verses ;  but  he  has 
ruined  it  and  his  mind,  and  made  himself  quite  an  idiot  by 
loUowinK  my  husband's  teachings." 

I  think  that  every  one  must  side  with  the  Countess  in  her 
management  of  the  family.  It  is  owing  solely  to  her  that 
the  younger  members  of  the  family  are  receiving  that 
•education  to  fit  them  for  their  struffgle  with  life  which  her 
husband  bestowed  upon  the  elder  members  voluntarily.  It 
is  due  to  her  ahone,  also,  tiiat  her  husband  is  still  alive.  It 
is  not  an  easy  task  to  protect  the  Count  against  himself. 
One  adds  to  one's  adndration  for  the  Count's  Uteraiy  genius 
•an  admiration  for  the  Countess's  talent  and  good  sense  by  an 
•extended  acquaintance  with  this  family. 

Miss  Hapgood  is  justly  severe  upon  the  absurd 
•calunmy  that  the  Count  is  wallowing  in  luxury.  Simple 
-food  and  dress  and  open-air  life  in  a  very  simple  house, 
'that  is  what  she  describes.  Bathing  had  not  begun  when 
I  was  there,  hence  it  is  new  to  me  that  in  the  morning 
-every  one  went  to  the  little  river,  which  is  about  a  mile 
distant,  in  order  to  bathe.   She  says : —  ' 

We  went  in,  great  and  small,  but  with  no  bathing  dress. 
The  use  of  such  a  garment  on  such  an  occasion  would  be 
regarded  as  a  sign  that  one  was  afliicted  with  some  bodily 
defect  which  one  was  anxious  to  conceal. 

TOLSTOI  OK  ENGLISH  NOVELISTS. 

She  records  some  of  the  many  conversations  which  she 
had  with  the  Count.  Amon^  other  things  that  she  men- 
tions was  that  he  has  a  thoroughgoing  contempt  for 
Bider  Hageard ;  he  pronounced  ''She and  other  wor!^ 
of  Haggarais  as  the  lowest  type  of  literature,  and  said  it 
was  astonishing  that  so  many  English  people  could  go 
wild  over  them.  On  the  other  hand,  he  praised  Dickens 
very  highly. 

*'  There  are  three  requisites  which  go  to  make  a  perfect 
writer,"  he  remarked.  '*  First,  he  must  have  something 
worth  saying.  Second,  he  must  have  a  proper  way  of  saying 
it.  Third,  he  must  have  sincerity.  Dickens  had  all  three  of 
these  qualities.  Thackeray  had  not  much  to  say;  he  had 
a  great  deal  of  art  In  saying  it ;  but  he  had  not  enough 
sincerity.  Do8t6evsky  possessed  all  three  requisites." 


OF  Reviews. 

He  declared  that  America  had  not  as  yet  produced  anv  fiisl 
class  woman  writer,  like  George  Eliot  and  George  Sand. 

"  The  English  are  the  most  brutal  nation  on  earth ! "  he 
exclaimed.  *'  Along  with  the  Zulus,  that  is  to  say.  Both  go 
naked :  the  Zulus  all  day  long,  the  Englishwomen  as  soon  u 
dinner  is  served.  The  English  worship  their  muscle ;  thej 
think  of  it,  talk  of  it.  If  I  had  time,  I  should  like  to  write 
a  book  on  their  ways.  And  then  their  executions,  which 
they  go  to  see  as  a  pleasure !" 

Defective  as  is  Russian  civilisation  in  many  respects,"  he 
said,  "  you  will  never  find  the  Russian  peasant  like  that.  He 
abhors  deliberate  murder,  like  an  execution.  But  an  English* 
man !  If  he  were  told  to  cut  the  throat  of  his  own  &ther 
and  eat  him,  he  would  do  it." 

HIS  CRITICISH  OK  "  LOOKING  BACKWARD." 

Miss  Hapgood  lent  Count  Tolstoi  ^Looking  Back- 
ward." He  was  favourably  impressed  with  it  at  first, 
and  proposed  to  translate  it  into  Russian,  which  project 
he  has  never  carried  out.  His  chief  objection  to- 
Bellamy's  proposal  was  that  it  proposed  to  secure  luxiuy 
to  all,  whereas  luxury  at  present  is  an  evil  at  present 
confined  to  the  few.  I  will  conclude  these  extracts  with 
the  following  little  picture  of  a  summer's  evening  at 
Yasnaya  Polyana : — 

Balalaika  duets  were  one  of  the  joys  of  our  evenings  under 
the  trees,  after  dinner.  The  young  men  played  extremely 
.  well,  and  the  popular  airs  w^  ffiBcinating.  Our  favourite 
was  the  Bdruinja-Snd&ruinya,  which  invariably  brings  out 
volleys  of  laughter  and  plaudits  when  it  is  sung  on  the  stage. 
Even  a  person  who  hears  it  played  for  the  first  time  and  is 
ignorant  of  the  words,  is  constrained  to  laughter  by  the  meny 
air.  In  the  evenings  there  were  also  hare-and-hounds  hunts 
through  the  meadows  and  forests,  bonfires  over  which  the 
younger  members  of  the  family  jumped  in  peasant  fashion, 
and  other  amusements. 


MR.  SWINBURNE'S  THEOLOGY. 

Mb.  Robert  Shindlbb  has  an  article  in  the  Gmtleman^s 
Magazine f  which  I  should  have  been  glad  to  quote  had  I 
had  space.  It  is  devoted  to  the  Theology  in  Mr. 
Swinbtune's  poems.   He  eulogises  him  because — 

In  his  poetry  we  discern  the  enersy  of  a  fiery  and  indomi- 
table spirit,  grappling  unaided  with  the  problem  of  man's 
destiny,  gazing  undismayed  into  the  mystery  which  walls 
a'Dout  our  life.  And,  through  all,  his  heart  is  still  high  and  his 
courage  undaunted.  Amid  all  the  lamentations  over  the 
routed  legions  and  captured  standards  of  Faith  he  has  not 
despaired  of  the  republic  of  man,  nor  listened  to  the  devil's 
advocate  preaching  the  unprofitable  doctrine  of  darkness. 


The  Experimental  Test  of  the  Kattei  Medieine.— 
Correspondents  frequently  write  to  ask  me  why  I  do  not 
publish  reports  of  tne  progress  of  the  experimental  test 
to  which  certain  cancer  cases  have  been  subjected  under 
the  supervision  of  a  small  committee,  llie  reason  is 
simple.  The  cases  being  under  the  committee,  I  am 
precluded  from  reporting  on  them  while  the  matter  is, 
as  it  were,  vxth  judice.  The  committee  will  report  when 
the  experiment  has  made  sufiicient  progress  to  enable 
them  to  express  «  definite  opinion  one  way  or  the  other. 
Till  then  they  will  preserve  silence.  The  experiment  ia 
being  steadily  carrieii  on,  and  that  is  all  that  at  present  I 
am  permitted  to  say.  Those  who  wish  to  know  more 
about  the  question  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Dr.  Samuel 
Kennedy  has  just  put  tlirough  the  press  a  shilling  volume, 
entit,!cd  "  Is  Cancer  Curable  ?  The  Cancer  Controversy, 
Mattel  the  Knife,"  how  it  began  and  how  it  ended, 
with  an  epitomised  guide  to  the  Mattel  treatment  df 
cancer  and  general  diseases. 
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A  denunciation  of  journausm. 

By  a  JOXJKNALIST. 

Me,  W.  J.  Stillman,  the  Timei  correspondent  at  Rome, 
writes  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  November  on 
journalism  and  literature.  He  does  not  love  his  calling. 
!nie  ephemeral  nature  of  newspaper  writing  makes  him 
revolt  against  journalism.  If  there  be  one  who  holds 
art  dearer  than  success,  says  Mr.  Stillman,  let  him  look 
askance  at  the  sanctum,  at  any  temptation  to  join  in  a 
newsp^r  controversy.  The  pleasure  of  a  momentanr 
success  is  apt  to  be  fatal  to  content  with  art.  It 
also  destroys  the  desire  to  add  to  the  permanent  intel- 
lectual wealth  of  humanity.  Mr.  Stillman  has  severe 
things  to  say  concerning  American  journalism. 

THE  AMERICAN  NXWSPAFBB. 

The  newspaper  is  the  readiest  of  all  appliances  for 
cnunming,  and  cramming  is  the  vice  not  onlv  of  our  coantry, 
bat  of  our  race,  though  eminently  of  our  nation  as  compared 
with  other  nations  of  our  race.  America  has,  in  fact, 
transformed  journalism  from  what  it  once  was,  the  periodical 
expression  of  the  thought  of  the  time,  the  opportune  record 
of  the  questions  and  answers  of  contempo  rary  life  into  an 
ag^cy  for  collecting,  condensing,  and  assimilating  the 
trivialities  of  the  entire  human  existence.  In  this  chase  of 
the  day's  accidents  we  still  keep  the  lead,  as  in  the  con- 
sequent nep:lect  and  oversight  of  what  is  permanent,  and 
therefore  vital,  in  its  importance  to  intellectual  character. 
The  effect  is  disastrous,  and  affects  the  whole.  To  sum  up 
all  that  could  be  said  on  this  score,  we  are  more  anxious  to 
seem  th^  to  be.  Our  art,  our  literature,  our  politics,  and 
our  social  organisation  are  infected  with  the  passion  of  an 
ostentation  often  mendacious,  always  superficial.  The  tone 
of  our  journalism  is  responsible  for  the  rapid  spread  of 
the  malady. 

A  JOURNALISTIC  MALADY. 

Mr.  Stillman  then  waxes  eloquent  in  describing  the 
devastating  influence  of  the  daily  press  on  mental  develop- 
ment ;  it  leads  to  the  concentration  of  the  mind  on  the 
mere  detuls  of  public  life.  A  malady  which  develops  an 
abnormal  appetite  for  items  is  the  worst  that  can  befall* 
the  mind.   He  finishes  his  article  as  follows : — 

Shall  we  end  this  state  of  things,  or  will  it  finally  eat  out 
aU  reality  from  our  national  life  7  Shall  culture  or  journalism 
enUst  our  powers,  or  shall  culture  finally  transform  the  daily 
paper,  allay  the  fever  of  our  intellectual,  and  the  insanity  of 
our  political  lives  7  These  are  infinitely  graver  questions 
than  that  which  most  occupies  us—which  party  shall  govern 
the  State  7 

It  is  truly  a  grave  question  for  the  young  man  who  desires 
to  follow  literature  and  must  work  for  his  daily  bread  how 
he  shall  pay  his  way.  I  might  say,  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that 

I  do  not  see  the  necessity  "  ;  and  in  fact  the  greater,  far 
greater,  part  of  those  who  attempt  it  do  not  justify  the 
experiment.  But  I  will  sn^jpose  that  the  indiTidual  in  any 
one  case  is  justified  in  devoting  his  life  and  all  its  energies 
to  letters;  that  his  calling  is  irresistible,  or  at  least 
so  strong  that  he  is  willing  to  do  all  but  starve 
and  freeze  to  be  able  to  follow  it. 

ADVICE  TO  WOULD-BE  JOURNALISTS. 

Even  then  I  say,  with  all  the  energy  of  a  life's 
experience  put  into  my  words,  and  a  knowledge  of 
every  honourable  phase  of  journalism  to  give  them 
weight,  Do  not  go  on  a  daily  journal  unless  the  litera- 
ture of  a  day*s  permanence  satisfies  your  ambition.  Now 
and  then,  with  the  possible  frequency  of  being  struck  by 
lightning,  you  may,  as  a  special  correspondent,  find  a  noble 
cause  for  which  you  may  nobly  give  your  whole  soul,—  once 
it  has  happened  to  me ;  but  even  this  is  not  literature. 
Better  teach  school  or  take  to  farming,  be  a  blacksmith,  or  a 
shoemaker  (and  no  trade  nas  furnished  more  thinkers  than 


that  of  the  shoemaker),  and  give  your  leisure  to  the  study 
you  require.  Read  and  digest,  get  Emerson  by  heart,, 
carry  Bacon's  essays  in  vour  pocket  and  read  them> 
when  you  have  to  be  idle  for  a  moment,  earn  your 
daily  wages  in  absolute  independencs  of  thought  and  speech, 
but  never  subject  yourself  to  the  indignities  of  reporcerism, 
the  waste  of  life  of  the  special  correspondent,  or  the  abdica- 
tion of  freedom  of  research  and  individuality  of  the  staff 
writer,  to  say  nothing  of  the  passions  and  perversions  of 
partisan  politics. 

LITERATURE  AND  THE  PRESS. 

That  now  and  then  the  genius  of  a  man  survives  all 
these  and  escapes  above  them  is  not  a  reason  for  volun- 
tarily exposing  ourselves  to  the  risks  of  the  encounter; 
and  who  can  tell  us  how  much  of  the  charm  of  the  highest 
art  those  successful  ones  have  lost  in  the  experience  7  For 
what  we  get  by  culture  is  art,  be  it  on  canvas  or  in  letters. 
Study,  fine  distinction,  the  perfection  of  form,  the  fittest 
phrase,  the  IdlHir  Iwub  and  the  purgation  from  immateriali- 
ties of  ornament  or  fact,  and  the  putting  of  what  we  ought 
to  say  in  the  purest,  simplest,  and  permanent  form — these 
are  what  our  literature  must  have,  and  these  are  not  qualities 
to  be  cultivated  on  the  daily  press.  Of  no  pursuit  can  it  be 
said  more  justly  than  of  literature,  that  *'cultiu:e  corrects  the 
theory  of  success." 


MR.  CARLYLE  ON  RUSKIN. 

AN  UNPUBLISHED  LETTER. 

The  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  November  pub- 
lishes a  letter  which  Mr.  Carlyle  addressed  to  Mr.  Buskin 
on  the  appearance  of  his  article,  Unto  this  Last,''  in  the 
Comhill  Magazine.  Only  four  parts  of  "  Unto  this  Last 
were  published  in  Comhill^  as  tney  diminished  the  circu- 
lation of  the  magazine,  although  in  Mr.  Buskin's  opinion 
"they  were  the  best,  that  is  to  say,  the  truest,  rigbtest- 
worded,  and  most  serviceable  things"  he  had  ever  written. 
This  opinion  he  still  holds,  and  he  declared  to  a  friend 
three  years  ago  that  if  all  his  works  were  to  be  burned 
save  one,  he  would  choose  "  Unto  this  Last "  for  preser- 
vation. Mr.  Carlyle,  as  would  appear  from  the  following 
letter,  admired  them  almost  as  much  i^T'lMr.  Buskin 
himself: — 

Chelsea,  October  29th,  1860. 

Dear  Ruskin, — You  go  down  through  those  unfortunate 
dismal-science  people  like  treble-X  of  Senna,  Glauber,  and 
Aloes ;  like  a  fit  of  British  cholera,  threatening  to  be  fatal  f 
I  have  read  your  paper  with  exhilaration,  exultation,  often 
with  laughter,  with  bravissimo !  Such  a  thing  flung  suddenly 
into  half  a  faiillion  dull  British  heads  on  the  same  day  will  do 
a  great  deal  of  good.  I  marvel  in  parts  at  the  lynx-eyed 
sharpness  of  your  logic,  at  the  pincer-grip  (red-hot  pincers> 
you  take  of  certain  bloated  cheeks  and  blown-up  bellies. 
More  power  to  your  elbow  (though  it  is  cruel  in  the  extreme). 
If  you  dispose,  stand  to  that  kind  of  work  for  the  next 
seven  years,  and  work  out  there  a  result  like  what  you 
have  done  in  painting.  Yes,  there  were  a  **  something  to* 
do"— not  easily  measurable  in  importance  to  these  sunk 
ages.  Meantime,  my  joy  is  great  to  flnd  myself  henceforth 
in  a  minority  of  two,  at  any  rate.  The  dismal-science 
people  will  object  that  their  science  expressly  abstracts  itself 
from  moralities,  from  etc.  etc. ;  but  what  you  say  and  show 
is  incontrovertibly  true ;  that  no  "  science,"  worthy  of  men 
(and  not  worthier  of  dogs  or  of  devils),  has  a  right  to  call 
itself  **  political  economy,"  or  can  exist  at  all,  except  mainly 
as  a  fetid  nuisance  and  a  public  poison,  on  other  terms  than 
those  yon  shadow  out  to  it  for  the  first  time.  On  third  last 
page  and  never  till  then,  I  pause  slightly,  not  too  sorrowfully, 
and  appeal  to  the  times  coming  I  (Noble  is  the  spirit  there, 
too,  my  friend  ;  but  alas  it  is  not  Philanthropismus  that  will 
do  these ;  it  is  Rhadamanthismus  I  sorrowfully  see),  which 
are  yet  at  a  very  great  distance  1   Go  on  and  prosper. 

I  am  yours  always  (sleeping  a  little  better  and  hoping  an 
evening  soon),  T.  Carlylk. 
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THE  STRENGTH  AND  WEAKNESS  OF 
GEORGE  MEREDITH. 

Thb  Quarterly  Review  has  an  article  on  ''English 
KeiJism  and  Romance/'  which  for  the  most  pait  is  a 
brilliantly  written  criticism  of  Mr.  George  Meredith. 
Hie  reviewer  says 

As  Blake  was  Pictor  Ignotns,  so,  despite  reviews,  a  cbe^ 
reprint,  and  American  pirates,  Mr.  Meredith  still  remains 
•Scriptor  Ignotns,  a  treasury  of  good  things  which  few  will 
*be  at  the  trouble  of  unlocking ;  and,  what  is  more  to  the 
purpose,  he  is  George  Eliot's  successor  in  logical  order, 
though  her  coeval  in  time.  Mr.  Meredith  is  a  born  philo- 
.sopher,  analyst,  and  watcher  of  the  moods  of  souL  If 
sheer  abstract  thinking  could  result  in  a  work  of  art,  his 
would  l>e  prodigies,  for  to  the  making  of  a  picture  there 
never  went  such  deep  and  patient  meditation  as  he  employs. 

And  yet  he  is  dry  beyond  any  writer  of  novels  known  to 
us — dry  and  exasperating;  tediously  brilliant;  witty  and 
wise  out  of  season ;  filling  our  eyes  with  diamond  dust  which 
'is  as  blinding  as  sand  or  steam ;  not  ponderous  like  his  own 
Dr.  Middleton.  but  suffocating ;  and,  in  short,  if  one  could 
say  it  without  incivility,  a  bore.  **  But  the  man  has  genius,** 
.you  object.  That  is  the  very  head  and  front  of  our  accusa- 
'tron.  With  such  endowments  of  mind,  with  fancy  and 
metaphor,  with  an  eye  for  every  grave  and  tender  aspect  of 
the  sKy,  with  insight  into  man's  nature  and  woman's  nature 
<those  widely  divergent  species),  with  unswerving  faith  in 
the  joy  which  keeps  life  going,  how  is  it  that  he  does  not 
charm,  but  repels?  Because  he  is  resolved  to  pmctise 
**  motive-grinding"  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

In  one  point  Mr.  Meredith  becomes  a  clear  and  noble  poet. 
Set  him  face  to  face  with  Nature,  and  his  unmusical  yet 
•over-subtle  chords  melt  to  the  whisperings,  the  sighings,  that 
^teal  away  the  heart ;  to  the  fitful,  ezqidsite  mdodies  of  an 
.£olian  harp.  At  other  times  he  is  a  deaf  Beethoven,  skilled, 
iabove  all  praise,  in  counterpoint,  but  with  science  instead  of 
an  ear  to  guide,  to  correct  him.  He  writes  excellent  sense 
•  always;  but  he  will  permit  us  to  wish  that  he  might  ex- 
-change  his  manner  for  a  style  that  should  do  his  sense  more 
-ustice.  There  are  passages  in  Shakespeare  which  seem 
welded  together  in  this  provoking  way — mere  clotted  heaps 
*of  dross  and  metal,  wholly  impenetrable  to  his  poetiC'fire. 

Mr.  Meredith's  qualities  are,  however,  great  and  rare. 
He  gives  ns  living  fifores  of  women^  boys,  and  sometimes 
•ot  men.  He  preaches,  with  incisive  wit  and  imagery,  a 
noble  kind  of  stoicism,  not  ascetic,  but  resolute,  coura- 
geous, and  undaunted.  His  distinctive  achievement  in 
modem  English  literature  is  the  creation  of  real  women 
with  brains. 

He  is  hard  upon  the  men  of  his  century,  who  "  may  have 
rounded  Seraglio  Point ;  they  have  not  yet  doubled  C5ape 
Turk."  "Our  world,"  he  explains  in  another  place,  •*  is  all 
but  a  sensational  world  at  present,  in  maternal  travail  of  a 
soberer,  a  braver,  a  brighter-eyed."  It  is  the  man-monster, 
tyrannously  masculine,  who  has  called  forth  the  answering 
portent  of  "Woman's  Rights";  as  though  women  should 
form  themselves  into  regiments  of  Amazons  to  escape  the 
silken  c^tivity  of  the  harem.  Let  them  have  brains,  he 
would  counsel. 

His  country  folk  deserve  a  chapter  to  themselves;  his 
boys,  immortal  as  Murillo's  beggars,  another.  We  mi^t 
set  him  down  among  the  Elizabethan  poets  (not  with 
Shakespeare),  and  compel  him  to  own  how  many  turns  of 
speech  and  humorous  outlines  he  has  stolen  from  them. 
The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  thus  stated : — 
Mr.  Meredith  comes  forward  with  an  earth-bom  philosophy, 
the  infinitesimal  calculus  of  motives  and  feelings,  which  are 
inspired  by  nothing  from  the  Beyond.  There  is  a  name,  the 
summit  of  all  high  thought  and  sacred  passion,  which  he 
does  not  name, — S  out  dt  the  reverence  which  forbids  him, 
well ;  bat  if,  ar  \be  tenor  of  his  volumes  may  suggest,  becanse 
he  thinks  it  can  never  ^  named,  and  has  for  human  ears  no 
vsignificance,  then,  w»  day,  here  is  the  explanation  of  his 


barrenness  after  such  painful  and  lavish  sowing.  The  human 
nature  he  manufactures  has  not  a  soil  in  which  to  strike  its 
roots.  There  is  no  sun  in  the  sky  from  which-  light  and 
colour  may  fall  upon  his  seedlings.  And  because,  thoufh 
much  of  a  minute  philosopher,  he  is  less  of  an  artist,  the 
world  which  he  opens  to  explorers  is  mechanical,  not  vital ; 
it  has  auriferous  veins,  great  spires  of  silver  and  diamond,  a 
wealth  of  granite ;  but  the  Garden  of  Eden  blooms  elsewhere, 
and,  on  the  whole,  he  has  pictured  for  us  the  wilderness  of 
man. 


''DARWINISM  IN  THE  NURSERY." 

CURIOUS  'KJiVE:zizzzr:zz  tztz  Jiur™. 

An  ingenious  doctor,  Robinson  by  name,  contributes  ts 
the  Nineteenth  Cintury  the  result  of  a  series  of  expeB* 
ments  which  he  h  is  conducted  upon  children  of  a  month 
old,  or  younger.  Starting  from  the  Darwinian  theory  of 
our  Simian  origin,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  babies 
newly  bom  would  probably  show  some  trace  of  the 
extraordinarv  power  possessed  by  little  apes  in  cHngjng 
to  their  motners.  His  mind  was  moved  in  this  direction 
by  coining  upon  Bret  Harte^s  phrase  in  the  ^  Luek  of  Roar- 
ing Camp,^  in  which  the  newly  bom  babe  Luck is  said  to 
have  "  wrestled  "  with  Mr.  Kentuck's  finger.  A  discus- 
sion arose  as  to  whether  a  new-bom  babe  could  wrestle 
with  a  human  finger,  and  Dr.  Robinson  determined  to 
put  the  matter  to  a  practical  test.  He  therefore  sub* 
jected  sixtv  inhuits  to  the  test  of  seeing  how  long 
they  oould  hang  to  a  walking-stick,  and  the  result  was 
very  extraordinary.  To  hang  by  the  hand  to  a  bar  is  an 
exercise  which  a  person  unaccustomed  to  gymnastics  will 
find  too  severe  a  test  of  his  strength,  but  these  little 
ones,  some  of  them  newly  bom,  hung  by  their  hands  for 
a  couple  of  minutes : — 

In  every  instance,  with  only  two  exceptions,  the  child  was 
able  to  bang  on  to  the  finger  or  small  stick  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  by  its  hands,  like  an  acrobat  from  a  hori- 
zontal bar,  and  ntstain  the  whole  weight  of  its  body  for  at  least 
ten  seconds.  In  twelve  cases,  in  infants  under  an  hour  old, 
half  a  minute  passed  before  the  grasp  relaxed,  and  in  three 
or  four  nearly  a  minute.  When  about  four  days  old  I  found 
that  the  strength  had  increased,  and  that  nearly  all,  when 
tried  at  this  age,  could  sustain  their  weight  for  half  a  minute. 
•  At  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  birth  the  ^ulty  apK 
prared  to  have  attained  its  maximum,  for  several  at  this  period 
succeeded  in  hanging  for  over  a  minute  and  a  half,  two  for 
just  over  two  minutes,  and  one  infant  of  three  weeks  old  for 
two  minutes  thirty-five  eecondi!  As,  however,  in  a  well- 
nourished  child  there  is  usually  a  rapid  accumulation  of  fat 
after  the  first  fortnight,  the  apparently  diminished  strength 
subsequently  may  result  partly  from  the  increased  dispro- 
portion of  ^e  weight  of  the  body  and  the  muscular  strength 
of  the  arms,  and  partly  from  neglect  to  cultivate  this  curious 
endowment.  In  one  instance,  in  which  the  performer  had 
less  than  one  hour's  experience  of  life,  he  hung  by  both  hands 
to  my  forefinger  for  ten  seconds,  and  then  deliberately  let 
go  with  his  right  hand  (as  if  to  seek  a  better  hold)  and 
maintained  his  position  for  five  seconds  more  by  the 
left-hand  only.  A  curious  point  is,  that  in  many- 
cases  no  sign  of  distress  is  erinced,  and  no  cry  uttered,  until 
the  grasp  begins  to  give  way.  In  order  to  satisfy  some 
sceptical  friends,  I  had  a  series  of  photographs  taken  of 
infants  clinging  to  a  finger  or  to  a  walking-stick,  and  these 
show  the  position  adopted  excellently.  Invariably  the 
thighs  are  b^t  nearly  at  right  angles  to  Uie  body,  and  in  no 
case  did  the  lower  limbs  hang  down  and  take  the  attitude  of 
the  erect  position.  This  attitude,  and  the  disproportionately 
large  development  of  the  arms  compared  with  the  legs,  g^e 
the  photof^phs  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  well-known 
picture  of  the  celebrated  chimpanzee  *' Sally  at  the 
SSoological  Gardens. 

Mr.  Knowles  has  not  yet  developed  sufiicient  enterpriM 
to  enable  him  to  publish  Dr.  Robinson's  photographs. 
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MB.  BUDYARD  KIPLIKG. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

A  WRITER  in  BlacTcwood^a 
Magazine  for  Kovember  lays 
himself  out,  and  no  mistake^ 
in  an  article  in  praise  of  Kud- 
yard  Kipling.  He  exhausts 
himself  in  eulogy,  and  then 
proposes  that  Mr.  Kipling 
should  at  once  be  decorate? 
with  the  Star  of  India. 

If  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  will 
be  guided  by  us  (which,  perhaps, 
is  not  extremely  probable,  yet  we 
confess  we  should  like  the  com- 
mand of  a  minister's  ear  for 
several  shrewd  suggestions),  they 
will  bestow  a  Star  of  India,  with- 
out more  ado,  upon  this  young 
man  of  genius,  who  has  shown  us  all  what  the  Indian  empire 
means.  It  is  a  magic,  it  is  an  enchantment.  If  her  Majesty 
herself,  who  knows  so  much,  desires  a  fuller  knowledge  of  her 
Indian  empire,  how  it  is  ruled  and  defended  and  fought  for 
every  day  against  all  the  Powers  of  Darkness,  we  desire  respect- 
fully to  recommend  to  the  Secretary  for  India  that  he  should 
place  no  sheaves  of  despatches  in  the  royal  hands,  but  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling's  books.  There  are  only  two  volumes  of 
them,  besides  sundry  small  brochures.  A  good  bulky  con- 
scientious three-volume  novel  holds  as  many  words.  But 
there  lies  India,  the  most  wonderful  conquest  and  possession 
that  any  victorious  kingdom  ever  made,  the  greatest  fief, 
perhaps,  that  ever  was  held  for  God. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  Mr.  Francis  Adams  subjects 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  to  much  more  critical  treatment. 
He  does  not  propose  that  Mr.  Rudyard  Kiphns  should 
have  the  Star  01  India,  but  he  recognises  that  this 
young  EngHshman  is  an  earnest  worker,  a  contributor 
to  critical  and  creative  thought,  an  artist,  and  a  writer. 
Mr.  Adams  laments  that  Mr.  Kiplinff  never  once  attempts 
to  enter  into  the  point  of  view  of  the  native.  In  his 
eyes  they  are  made  merely  to  be  fought  with,  con- 
quered, and  ruled. 

Ah,  if  only  kindly  nature  had  given  him  as  much  brain- 
power as  she  has  given  him  pictorial  talent,  whe.t  a  rendering 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  life  we  might  have  had !  It  would  have 
been  final.  There  would  have  been  no  need  for  anyone  even 
to  try  to  do  this  contemporary  phase  of  it  over  again. 

Mr.  Adams  praises,  as  it  deserves,  The  Drums  of  the 
Fore  and  Aft.''  Ho  says  it  is  one  of  those  performances 
which  reduce  criticism  to  the  mere  tribute  of  respectful 
admiration.   But  Mr.  Adams  can  also  condemn. 

Mr.  Kipling  knows  little  beyond  modern  English  prose. 
The  secret  of  the  art  and  literature  of  the  great  Continental 
peoples  is  hid  from  him.  He  is  too  young,  and  he  has  lived 
too  hard,  not  to  be  considerably  in  the  dark  about  himself. 
The  pose  he  prefers  to  take,  is  that  of  the  utmost  smartness 
and  cocksureness  available.  How  else  is  one  to  explain  the 
insertion  of  work  absolutely  vile  and  detestable  in  his  latest 
book? 

Nay,  Mr.  Adams  goes  further,  and  declares  that  his 
"  Soldiers  Three  •'  are  merely  puppet-like  puppets. 

They  are  only  visible  and  palpable  object-lessons  of  your 
inability  to  create  characters.  Such  an  inability  at  this 
present  time,  when  characterisation  is  being  more  and  more 
recognised  as  the  supreme  gift  of  the  writer  and  artist,  is  a 
vital  matter.  Then,  again,  although  Mr.  Kipling  is  young 
and  full  of  vigour,  what  are  we  left  to  infer  from  the  un- 
deniable fact  that  the  ascending  force  in  his  work  is  very 
slight  ?  Nay,  we  might  question  its  existence.  His  work  has 
not  gone  on  improving  in  his  successive  efforts. 


POETRY  IN  THE  PERIODICALS. 

Mb.  Lewis  Morris  gives  his  poetic  benediction  to  tb3 
WeUh  Review f  the  first  number  of  which  contains  a  pre- 
mium.  I  extract  the  following  verses : — 

Another  venture  on  Thought's  trackless  sea. 
Another  bark  launched  from  our  Cambrian  shore. 

And  once  again  the  summons  comes  to  me 
For  word  of  welcome  ofttimes  said  before. 

Go,  daring  bark,  upon  the  wider  stream. 
Go  to  what  hidden  end  thy  faith  doth  call, 

Fulfii  our  country's  yet  imperfect  dream, 
Go,  be  thy  lot  to  conquer  or  to  fall  I 

Thou  and  thy  many  comrades,  small  and  great. 
Are  freighted  with  our  Cambria's  hopes  and  feais: 

Thou  shalt  not  miss,  whate'er  the  award  of  Fate, 
One  favouring  hand,  at  least ;  one  voice  which  cheers. 

Sail,  with  Imperial  England  round  the  earth, 
Using  the  lordly  tongue  which  sways  the  Race, 

But  oh !  forget  not  thou  the  Cymric  grace, 
The  snows,  the  heaven-kissed  summits  of  thy  birth. 

The  following  sonnet  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Orandall  appears  m 
the  New  England  Magazine  for  October,  and  is  called  th& 
"  Undercurrent  : — 

The  times  drag  on.   Why  is  it  thus  that  men 
Are  but  the  subjects  of  dull,  soulless  things,  • 
When  Grod  said  unto  them.  Be  ye  as  tings  ? 

Why  is  there  such  applause  tumultuous  when 
One  man  becomes  what  all  were  meant  to  be  ? 

Why  see  so  many  faces  at  life's /ctd 

Hard-formed  and  blinded  with  an  irksome  weight. 
Men  eazing  hard  for  what  a  child  may  see  ? 

Why  is  life's  dew  thus  dried  in  early  mom  7 
The  answer  falls  as  lightning  from  above : — 
More  than  rriy  spirit  do  ye  prize  your  dust ! 

O  ruin-fronting  rabble,  ye  do  turn. 
With  eyes  averted,  from  your  angel — Love, 
A  demon  leads  you,  and  his  name  is  Lust. 

Miss  Am()lie  Rives  contributes  the  following  couplet  to 
harper  for  November  : — 

Call  not  pain's  teaching  punishment :  the  fire 

That  lights  a  soul,  even  while  it  tortures  blesses ; 
The  sorrow  that  unmakes  some  old  desire. 
And  on  the  same  foundation  builds  a  higher. 
Hath  more  than  joy  for  him  who  acquiesces. 

Ah,  darkness  teaches  us  to  love  the  light ; 

Not,  as  'tis  loved  of  children,  warm  abed. 
And  crying  for  the  toys  put  by  at  night  ; 
But  even  as  a  blinded  painter  might 

Whose  soul  paints  on  in  dreams  of  radiance  fled. 

Mr.  Henry  Peterson  has  the  following  quatrain  oa 
"  Sorrow  "  in  lAppincott  for  November : — 

Yes,  some  may  all  the  better  see 

For  pain  and  blight  and  fears ; 
But.  oh,  how  many  eyes  there  be 

Cannot  see  God  for  tears  t 


World  Literature.— Messrs.  Alfred  H.  Fried  and  Co., 
of  Berlin,  are,  says  the  Magazin  fiir  Litter aJt^i^r^  about  to 
publish  a  kind  of  Enoyclopsadia  of  World  Literature,  to 
which  to  refer  for  particulars  as  to  the  contents  of  all  the 
literary  works  of  all  international  literature.  The  first 
part  of  the  work,  which  is  to  consist  of  four  thick 
volumes,  will  appear  under  the  title  "The  Theatre 
Pieces  of  the  World's  Literature  reproduced  according  to 
their  Contents/' 
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THE  FAMINE  IN  RUSSIA. 

Thk  irrepressible  Mr.  E.  B.  Lanin  is  once  more  to  the 
front  in  th^  Fortnis^htli/f  and  this  time  he  has  a  theme 
which  lends  itself  only  too  easily  to  his  pessimistic  pen. 
He  maintains  that  famine  is  cm-onic  in  Kussia.  There 
are  always  provincial  famines  which  equal  in  severity  the 
sufiferings  of  the  great  famines  which  recur  periodically. 
Even  in  1887,  when  there  was  a  most  abundant  harvest, 
the  distress  in  certain  districts  was  to  the  full  as  intense 
and  disastrous  as  at  present.  Last  year  there  was  a  partial 
famine  of  considerable  proportions,  marked  by  the  usual 
concomitants  of  merciful  homicide,  arson,  suicide,  dirt- 
bread,  typhus,  and  death. 

The  famine  extends  over  a  much  larger  area,  but  is  not  a  whit 
more  intense  than  it  was  last  vear,  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  yearsago. 
The  district  affected  extends  from  Odessa  on  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea  through  Little  Rassia,  athwart  the  rich  black 
loam  country  celebrated  foi*  its  marvellous  fertility,  straight 


of  burned  houses ;  at  other  times  tbey  drift  into  hamlets 
where,  instead  of  almsgivers,  they  meet  their  own  lean 
images,  still  ghastlier  shadows  of  themselves,  and  then  they 
slink  away  to  a  hiding-place  which  is  often  chair  last  earthly 
lodging. 

Suicide  from  hunger  is  very  frequent.  "  Hunger  bread," 
upon  which  thev  are  attempting  to  quiet  the  pangs  of 
hunger,  resembles  a  lump  of  hard  black  earth  covered 
with  a  coating  of  mould.  Multitudes  are  living  on 
grass  and  the  foliage  of  trees.  One  priest  alone  says 
that  he  administered  the  last  sacrament  to  sixteen 

Sirsons  dying  of  hunger  in  the  space  of  two  days, 
r.  Lanin  closes  his  paper  with  the  following  charac- 
teristic touch : — 

The  Russian  authorities  are  even  now  carefully  consider- 
ing the  advisability  of  keeping  down  the  pride  of  the 
peasants  by  treating  them  as  an  inferior  class,  and  addrett^- 
ing  them  officially  as  thou  and  thee  instead  of  the  more 
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THE  FAMINE-SMITTEN  DISTRICTS  OF  RUSSIA. 


through  the  country  watered  by  the  Yolga»  across  the  Urals, 
growing  wider  and  wider  till  it  rea'^hes  Tobolsk  ;  in  other 
words,  it  covers  a  tract  of  land  3,000  miles  long  and  from 
600  to  1,000  miles  broad,  which  supports  a  population  of 
only  forty  millions. 

The  intense  cold  of  spring  was  followed  by  a  protracted 
drought  that  parched  and  stunted  the  crops,  and  dried  up 
the  grass.  In  many  districts  horses  are  selling  from  6s. 
to  10s.  each,  and  a  number  of  colts  in  another  part 
have  been  sold  at  4id.  apiece.  In  the  regions  watered  by 
the  Volga  about  one-half  the  agricultural  horses  were  sold 
or  kill«d  by  last  September.  The  population  in  the 
sinitten  districts  is  estimated  at  thirty  to  thirty-five 
millions.  Hundreds  of  thousands  are  prowling  through 
the  country  begging  for  bread. 

Most  of  these  wandering  advertisements  of  squalor  are 
suffering  from  dysentery,  scurvy,  and  other  diseases.  Their 
eyelids  are  swollen  to  monstrous  dimensions ;  their  faces 
pinched  and  withered,  and  their  whole  persons  shrivelled 
from  the  likeness  of  aught  human  into  horrible  ghosts  and 
shadows.  Sometimes  one  meets  them  stalking  silently 
through  deserted  villages  consisting  of  the  tenantless  ruins 


respectful  you ;  and  another  mea:$urc  is  likewise  under  con- 
sideration, compelling  all  peasants  to  uncover  their  heads  in 
the  presence  of  tshinovniks,  nobles  and  priests,  on  the  road- 
side as  well  as  within  doors,  and  condemning  those  who 
refuse  to  comply  to  be  soundly  flogged. 


"  Scenes  in  Russia,"  in  Murray's  Magazine  for  Novem- 
ber, is  finished.  The  writer  'wields  a  powerful  pen, 
although  her  picture  is  somewhat  surcharged  with  gloom. 
The  second  part  contains  pictures  of  Siberian  life,  and 
the  story  closes  with  a  tragedy  of  retributive  justice, 
the  evil  governor  being  burnt  to  death  by  the  revolted 
peasants.  This  touch,  however,  deprives  the  sketch  of 
the  interest  which  arises  from  a  transcript  from  hfe.  No 
Russian  governor  of  late  years  has  met  the  fate  which 
Prince  Alexis  Karasomofi*  so  richly  deserved. 

Lord  Wolseley  devotes  the  first  paper  in  the  TAuted 
Sf'vice  Magazine  for  November  to  a  very  vigorous  and 
caustic  criticism  of  the  English  Translation  of  Count 
Moltkes  work  on  the  Franco-German  War.  The 
criticism  of  the  book  itself  is  reserved  for  another 
number. 
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LA  HOUCHE. 

THE  LAST  LOVE  STOBY  OF  HBINRICH  HEINE. 

La  Mouchb  "  is  the  title  of  a  novel  by  Axel  Lunde- 
gard,  which  b  now  being  reviewed  in  Norduk  Tidskriftf 
and  which,  as  a  historical  character  study  and  a  psycho- 
logical romance,  will  doubtless  take  high  rank  amongst 
latter-day  Scandinavian  literature.  It  is  intended  to  ex- 
plain psychologically  the  mutual  passionate  love  of  Hein- 
rich  Heine  and  Camille  Selden,  or  ''La  Mouche/'  as 
Heine  loved  to  call  her — *'  the  fly  "  fluttering  with  such 
home-like  familiarity  round  his  sick-room.  This  pet  name 
originated  in  her  having  the  figure  of  a  fly  on  the  seal 
she  used  for  her  letters,  and  was  not  inappropriate  to  her 
roving  disposition.  That  so  strong  and  impetuous 
a  woman  as  Camille  Selden  should  be  bound  by 
such  unbreakable  bonds  of  sympathetic  love  to  the  help- 
less and  almost  lifeless  creature  Heine  was  at  the  time  of 
their  acquaintance  is  certainly  a  psychological  mystery. 
Stricken  down  by  a  terrible  spinal  disease,  and  so  weak 
that  he  could  scarcely  lift  his  eyelids,  he  had  already 
been  buried  six  years  in  his  mattress-grave  when  he 
received  the  first  visit  from  the  woman  destined  to 
play  so  striking  a  role  in  his  already  fading  life,  and 
in  whose  praise  he  wrote  so  many  touching  poems. 

WHO  WAS  LA  HOUCHE  ? 

Who,  then ,  was  La  Mouche  ?  That  question  will,  probably, 
never  be  satisfactorily  answered.  From  Heine's  poems  and 
letters,  as  well  as  from  the  book,  ''  Les  demiers  jours  de 
Henri  Heine,"  written  by  herself  under  the  name 
Camille  Selden,  she  strikes  one  as  a  wonderfully  poetical 
personality,  likely  by  her  charm  and  wealth  of  intelligence 
to  brighten  the  great  writer*s  last  days.  But  other 
sources  convey  very  diflferent  impressions.  The  principal 
of  these  is  Alfred  Meissner's  book,  ^'Geschichte  meines 
Liebens,*'  in  which  he  mentions  Camille  and  her  relations 
towards  Heine  and  himself.  Meissner  first  made  her 
acquaintance  in  1847«  on  a  railway  journey  between 
Paris  and  Havre.  They  were  alone,  and  became  presratly 
▼exy  confidential.  She  refused,  however,  to  give  either 
her  name  or  address.  *'Call  me  Margot,"  she  said. 
Obliged  suddenly  to  leave  Paris,  Meissner  returned, 
after  a  lapse  of  two  years,  when  he  received  one  day  an 
unexpected  visit  from  a  lady  who  rushed  to  him  and, 
in  the  ecstasy  of  her  enjoyment,  heartily  embraced  him. 
It  was  Margot,  and  from  that  day  they  lived  together 
for  some  time,  but  she  persistently  refused  to  give  any 
information  concerning  herself.  The  following  year, 
walking  through  Regent  Street,  Meissner  beheld  a  young 
lady,  accompanied  by  an  older  one,  step  down  from  an 
elegant  carriage  to  enter  a  jeweller's  shop.  This  was 
Bfargot,  too.  Meissner,  delighted,  hastened  towards  her. 
**Oan  it  be  possible  !  you  here  in  London  !  You  are 
mistaken,"  Margot  answered,  *  coolly  ;  ''I  have  not  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  you."  Six  years  later,  after  the 
<leath  of  Heine,  he  received  a  letter  from  her  calling  him 
Paris,  where  she  now  introduced  herself,  not  as 

Camille  Selden,  but  as  Elise  de  K  ,  giving  the  name  of 

a  noble  German  family, — presented  him  to  her  mother, 
and  gave  him  permission  to  publish  some  of  Heine's 
letters  to  herself. 


HEK  OWN  STORY. 

Heine's  niece,  the  Principessa  della  Rocca,  whose 
mother  met  La  Mouche  at  the  poet's  house  and 
became  quite  fond  of  her,  gives  some  few  particulars 
which,  however,  she  may  only  have  had  from  Camille 
herself.  From  these  it  appears  that  Camille  was  married 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  a  Frenchman  who  grossly  ill- 
treated  her  and  caused  her  to  be  confined  in  a  London 
madhouse,  from  whence  she  escaped  by  the  aid  of  one  of 
the  younger  physicians,  after  which  she  obtained  a  legal 
separation  from  her  husband.  This  story,  however,  is 
rendered  doubtful  by  reason  of  the  manv  contradictions 
in  the  accounts  of  Camille  given  by  herself  and  her  poet 
friends.  According  to  the  Principessa  della  Rocca,  she 
came  to  Heine  in  answer  to  his  advertisement  for  an 
amanuensis  ;  according  to  Henri  Julia  she  came  merely 
to  ask  his  advice  concerning  her  own*  literary  attempts  ; 
according  to  her  own  book,  she  came  from  Vienna  to  place 
in  Hisine's  hands  some  'munical  'compositions  written  by 
an  admirer  of  his  to  some  of  his  poems  ;  and  according  to 
her  letters  to  Meissner,  she  made  Heine  s  acquaintance  by 
mere  chance  on  her  return  from  England.  All  this  tends 
to  place  her  in  a  rather  suspicious  light.  All  that  can  be 
gathered  from  it  is  that  she  was  an  adventurous,  inven- 
tive, and  thoroughly  experienced  woman  (she  was  twenty- 
nine  when  she  first  met  Heine).  Still,  this  makes  her 
love  for  Heine  and  her  touching  fidelity  all  the  more 
striking  and  mysterious.  Mrs.  Heine  appears  from 
the  poem's  writings  to  have  been  a  charming  woman, 
wortny  of  any  man's  love,  and  by  no  means  the  shallow, 
unloving,  materialistic  creature  some  authors  have  repre- 
sented her.  It  is  but  natural  that  she  should  receive  the 
woman  who  had  carried  oflf  her  husband's  love  with  the 
utmost  coldness,  and  that  Camille,  in  her  turn,  should 

Eiint  her  character  in  the  darkest  colours  possible.  Axel 
undegard,  in  his  novel,  treats  Mrs.  Heine,  however, 
according  to  L%  Mouche's  point  of  view,  and,  according 
to  his  reading,  Heine's  passion  for  his  mistress  is  the  only 
real  love  the  poet  ever  knew.  He  also  looks  upon 
Camille  as  a  young,  impetuous  woman,  unhappy  in  her 
married  life,  carried  away  by  her  enthusiastic  sympathy 
with  the  struggle  for  liberty  which  marked  the  epoch 
1890  to  1848,  and  worshipping  Heine  as  the  only  one 
almost  who  remained  staunch  and  undaunted  when 
the  greater  part  of  Young  Germany  went  to  Canossa. 


REAL  GHOST  STORIES. 

OUR  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER. 

The  Christmas  Number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
thanks  to  the  kind  assistance  of  many  of  my  readers  and 
correspondents,  promises  to  be  the  sensation  of  the  season. 
It  is  more  than  a  sensation.  I  can  only  speak  for  myself 
when  I  say  the  net  result  of  the  careful  examination  of 
the  narratives  which  I  have  received,  and  some  of  which  I 
shall  publish,  has  been  to  place  the  whole  matter  on 
a  far  more  solid  basis  than  I  ever  dreamed  it 
would  have  had.  When  1  projected  the  publication 
of  "  Real  Ghost  Stories,"  it  was,  more  or  less,  in  jocular 
mood,  little  thinking  that  the  proposal  would  lead  me 
to  the  knowledge  of  suspected  powers  of  the  human  mind 
which  hold  in  them  promises  of  almost  infinite  develop- 
ment. The  mysterious  subject  of  the  duality  of  our 
personality,  and  the  fascinating  possibility  of  projecting 
your  thought  in  absolute  bodily  shape  to  the  uttermeat 
ends  of  the  earth  in  a  moment  of  time,  are  much  more 
real  to  me  now  than  when  I  began  the  compilation  of  the 
new  number.  It  will  be  publuhed  towards  the  close  of 
the  present  month. 
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STONEWALL  JACKSON. 

THE  CONFEDEEATB  GENERAL  GORDON. 

There  is  an  interesting  article  in  Harper's  for 
November  on  Stonewall  Jackson,  the  hero-saint  of  the 
Confederate  cause.   The  writer  says : — 

Stonewall  Jackson  was  a  devout  man  before,  but  the  war 
made  him  still  more  devout,  as  new  trials  and  new  dangers 
called  for  a  stronger  faith.  His  recognition  of  God  in  all 
things,  which  might  not  seem  extraordinary  if  it  flourished  in 
the  vale  of  humility  and  peace,  becomes  most  notable  when 
it  keeps  its  hold  and  its  mastery  over  him  in  war. 

The  religion  of  Stonewall  Jackson  is  an  enigma  to  many 
who  study  the  life  of  the  great  soldier,  while  to  others  it  is 
a  scorn  and  a  derision.  To  those  who  seek  a  subject  for 
caricature,  the  eccentricities  in  which  he  carried  some  things 
to  an  extreme  furnish  plenty  of  material  for  their  small  wit. 
Such  was  his  rigid  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Not  only  did 
be  refrain  from  all  worldly  occupations  on  that  day,  he  would 
not  even  write  a  letter,  nor  read  one  if  he  received  it,  even 
though  it  was  from  her  who  was  to  be « his  wife.  He  was 
sure  that  it  would  keep  its  sweetness  till  the  next  day,  and 
meanwhile  he  had  the  pleasure  of  anticipation.  Nay,  more, 
he  would  not  post  a  letter  on  Saturday  lest  it  should  travel 
•on  Sunday.  One  exception,  however,  be  was  compelled  to 
make.  Sometimes  he  had  to  fight  a  battle  on  that  holy  day ; 
but  that  he  looked  upon  as  a  work  of  "  necessity,"  if  not  of 

mercy  " ;  and  then  he  would  keep  Monday  1  So  scrupulous 
was  he  not  to  defraud  the  Lord  of  His  just  due  that  he 
would  sometimes  keep  two  or  three  days  running  to  balance 
the  account. 

But  more  than  any  outward  observance  was  the  faith  that 
vitalised  his  very  being.  This  was  the  iron  in  his  blood.  It 
bas  been  said  that  he  was  a  fatalist ;  that  he  had  a  blind 
feeling  of  "  destiny.'* 

But  he  was  not  a  mere  fatalist.  Faith  puts  intelligence  and 
love  into  destiny,  so  that  to  the  soldier  who  looks  up  from 
his  tent  to  the  stars  above  him  they  are  not  the  cold,  stony 
eyes  of  a  relentless  fate,  but  the  tender  eyes  of  One  who 
looks  down  upon  him,  a  loving  as  well  as  an  unsleeping 
watcher.  That  love  and  care  Jackson  never  doubted.  The 
power  above  was  a  Father,  into  whose  hands  he  committed 
the  issues  of  life  and  deatli  with  childlike  trust.  This  simple 
faith  was  the  inspiration  of  his  life.  He  carried  it  into  war ; 
indeed,  it  grew  stronger  as  the  clouds  grew  darker.  His 
marvellous  successes  might  well  confirm  his  faith  in  the 
Divine  protection,  which  he  sought  constantly  by  prayer. 
His  negro  servant  said  he  always  knew  when  there  was  going 
to  be  a  battle,  because  his  master  got  up  so  many  times  in 
the  night  to  pray  1  And  he  at  once  packed  his  haversack, 
for  he  knew  that  he  would  call  for  it  in  the  morning.  When 
he  was  riding  to  battle  and  spoke  not  a  word,  his  lips  were 
observed  to  be  moving  in  prayer.  Thus  rel3ring  upon  a  higher 
Power,  how  could  he  help  looking  upon  success  as  the  answer 
to  his  prayers,  and  say,  what  he  fervently  believed,  that  it 
was  "  not  by  his  own  might  or  power,**  but  that  it  was  God 
who  had  given  him  the  victory? 

This  religious  feeling,  which  was  so  intense  in  Jackson,  to 
some  extent  pervaded  the  Southern  army.  Both  armies  were 
supplied  with  chaplains  and  with  devoted  men  and  women, 
who  ministered  to  the  sick  in  the  hospitals  and  to  the 
wounded  on  the  field  of  battle.  But  in  the  Southern  army 
there  were  at  times — especially  when  in  winter  quarters, 
as  at  Fredericksburg— great  musterings,  like  camp-meetings, 
to  listen  to  the  eloquent  preachers  of  the  South.  Jackson 
often  refers  in  his  letters  to  the  enjoyment  he  had  in  these 
services.  Pious  exhorters  went  from  tent  to  tent  talking  to 
the  men  about  their  old  homes,  and  the  fathers  and  mothers 
far  away,  and  how  they  felt  for  their  sons  exposed  to  the 
dsmgers  of  war,  the  kindly  word  ending  in  a  little  prayer- 
meeting,  so  that  those  who  passed  through  the  encampment 
in  the  evening  saw  here  and  there  soldiers  kneeling  round 
their  camp  fires,  ar'l  heard  their  simple  but  fervent  prayers, 
with  the  singing  not  of  war  songs,  but  of  hymns,  such  as — 

*'  Jmu,  lover  of  my  •«»ul. 
Iiet  me  to  Thy  baeom  fly." 


It  is  said  that  the  soldiers  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  sang 
psalms  in  every  tent — a  scene  that  was  often  repeated  in  ths 
Southern  army,  while  the  religious  i)aper6  of  the  South 
reported  great  **  revivals,"  with  hundreds  of  conversions.  A 
volume  entitled  "  Christ  in  the  Camp  **  details  these  extra- 
ordinary scenes,  that  often  preceded  battles  that  were  among 
the  moat  awful  of  modem  times. 


LESSONS  FROM  GERMAN  SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  John  T.  Prince,  in  ihe  Educational  Redeio^Amenca) 
for  October,  prints  his  impressions  of  German  schools  in  an 
article  in  which  he  says  some  things  which  may  be  taken 
to  heart  by  our  educationists.  He  is  much  impressed, 
for  instance,  with  the  superior  position  taken  by  the 
school  teacher  in  Germany  to  that  which  he  occupies 
in  the  United  States.  Speaking  of  the  German  teacher, 
Mr.  Prince  says  : — 

He  does  not  wait  for  writers  of  occasional  and  sensational 
articles  to  shape  public  opinion — writers  whose  criticisms  of 
the  schools  rest  on  no  knowledge  of  their  condition  and  whose 
conception  of  their  needs  has  not  the  basis  of  philosophy 
or  experience.  Neither  does  he  allow  newly-fledged  members 
of  school  boards  to  initiate  schemes  of  reform,  which  are 
meant  to  show  t?:eir  ability  as  reformers  and  to  advertise 
their  fitness  for  political  preferment.  The  German  teacher 
does  not  take  his  cue  from  such  men,  nor  does  he  wait  to 
take  his  cue  from  anybody.  He  prefers  to  have  the  first  as 
well  as  last  word  in  all  questions  of  reform — whether  it  be 
in  methods,  programmes,  or  organisation.  To  him  belong 
almost  exclusively  the  privilege  of  educating  the  public  m 
school  affairs  through  the  public  press.  He  uses  professional 
association  meetings,  of  which  there  are  many,  in  discussing 
questions  of  reform  ;  and  he  exercise  s  the  right  of  petition 
to  the  Government  all  the  more  readily  because  he  knows 
that  his  petition  will  be  heard. 

The  three  things  which  most  impressed  him  in  the 
schools  were : — 

First,  the  general  practice  of  leading  the  children  to 
think  for  themselves,  especially  by  the  use  of  objects  and 
pictures.  Secondly,  a  careful  preparation  of  each  day's 
work  by  the  teacher— both  in  planning  how  to  present  Uie 
various  subjects  and  in  storing  the  mind  with  much  informa- 
tion about  them.  Thirdly,  a  vigorous,  watchful  interest  by 
the  teacher  in  the  subjects  presented  and  in  the  pupils 
taught.  I  would  not  have  our  teachers  adopt  the  sanae 
vij^orous  means  of  securing  exactness  as  are  sometinQOs 
employed  by  German  teachers,  but  I  wish  they  could  have 
some  of  their  enthusiasm  in  the  schoolroom. 

The  defects  of  the  schools  are — Firstly,  that  they  have 
too  few  text-books ;  secondly,  the  cultivation  of  will  ia 
sadly  neglected ;  thirdly,  self-control  is  lost  sight  of  in 
discipline,  and  obedience  is  exacted  by  the  severest 
means.  There  are  far  more  good  schools  in  Germany 
than  in  America,  but  the  best  that  there  are  in  Anierica 
are  better  for  Americans  than  the  best  which  exist  in 
Germany. 


MjuTor  Martin  A.  S.  Hume  describes,  in  the  Gentle- 
marCs  Magazine  for  November,  a  curious  find  which  he  has 
made  amoni^  the  Sloaiie  Manuscripts  in  the  Britisli 
Museum.  It  is  a  diary  written  in  Spanish  by  one  Hichftrd 
Bere,  a  dissolute  roysterer,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  "tbe 
eighteenth  century.    This  diary — consisting  of  little  more 
than  the  names  of  the  places  where  he  got  drunk,  an^ 
the  record  of  his  visits  to  various  friends  and  various 
gaols — covers  eleven  years,  from  1692  to  1 704,  and  affords  a. 
curious  side-glimpse  into  London  life  of  the  lower  kind, 
two  centuries  ago.    The  entry  on  June  16th  one  year  is, 
"  Seven  men  hanged  to-day ;  fiiie  and  warm.    Drinking^  «^ 
PhiUipstor.  at  night.   Westmacott  there  again.** 
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two  grand  old  scientists. 

The  Germans,  at  any  rate,  cannot  be  accused  of 
Lgnoring  the  heroes  in  their  midst.  Only  a  birthday  or 
{  a  jubilee  has  to  come  round,  and  the  hero  of  the  moment 
txeceives  quite  an  ovation.  Within  the  last  few  weeks 
this  has  been  the  case  with  two  of  Germany's  most  dis- 
I  ingaishod  sons  m  the  domain  of  science.  Professor  von 
IHelmholtz  and  Professor  Virchow  have  been  celebrating 
their  seventieth  birthdays,  and  the  ceremonies  in  con- 
nection therewith  have  partaken  of  the  character  of 
•national  events. 

Professor  von  Helniholtz  is  equally  distinguished  in 
(physiology,  mathematics,  and  experimental  and  mathe- 
matical physics.  We  have  his  treatise  on  Physiological 
Optics,  his  Speculum  for  the  examination  of  the 
B^tina,  and  his  discourse  on  Human  Vision ;  his  analysis  of 
the  Spectrum,  his  explanation  of  Vowel  Sounds,  his  papers 
•on  the  Conservation  of  Energy,  his  great  work  on  the 

•  Sensations  of  Tone,  etc.  His  scientific  labours  are  dealt 
•with  in  some  of  the  German  periodicals.  Emil  Schiff 
writes  in  the  Deutsche  Euiidschaa  for  October,  and 
Franz  Bendt  in  Ueber  Laiid  nnd  Meer,  Heft  3  ;  while  in 

*^the  DaJieim,  of  August  29,  Hanns  von  Zobelltitz  describes 
a  recent  visit  he  made  to  the  Professor. 
Helmholtz,  says  his  interviewer,  is  an  early  riser,  and 

•  does  most  of  his  work  before  mid-day.  His  evenings 
Are  devoted  to  the  family  and  to  recreation — music, 
treading  aloud,  and  the  theatre.  His  favourite  masters 
Are  Shakespeare  and  Goethe,  but  he  does  not  neglect 
«<;ontemporary  literature,  only  it  must  not  be  Ibsen.  His 
-special  fondness  for  music  is  evinced  by  his  experiments 
in  the  kingdom  of%ound,  and  his  veneration  for  Richard 
"AVagner  is  well  known.  No  year  passes  without  a  visit 
^to  B^yreuth,  and  Frau  von  Helmnoltz  remembers  well 
^^the  animated  conversation  between  Wagner  and  her 
>>husband  when  they  exchanged  views  on  the  aims  and 
the  limits  of  music. 

In  the  course  of  the  interview  Helmholtz  refers  to  his 
*early  days,  his  modest  circumstances,  and  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  earning  a  living  by  the  mere  study  of  the 
natural  sciences,  and  how  in  1843  he  became  a  surgeon 
in  the  army  at  Potsdam,  where  he  wrote  his  wodd- 
'ifamed  ''Conservation  of  Energy."  But  his  fame  was 
'Jiot  made  at  one  stroke  exactly.  His  work  was  rejected 
by  various  publishers,  and  it  was  only  by  the  intervention 
of  his  friend  Da  Bois  Reymond  tliat  he  eventually  found 
<a  publisher  in  Georg  Reimer,  of  Leipzig. 

His  love  of  music,  the  Professor  said,  was  certainly 
not  acquired  by  his  first  lessons  on  the  piano.  He  had 
a  teacher  who  nuule  himseS  so  unbearable  that  he 
»(Helniholtz)  one  day  threw  the  cnusic  book  at  him,  and 
HO  put  an  end  to  the  lessons.  When  a  Btudent,  Helm- 
^holtz  stumbled  upon  Giiick's  works,  and  was  so  fascinated 
with  "  Armide  "  that  he  returned  to  the  piano,  and  soon 
•Tnanaged  to  play  parts  of  ft.  Then  he  tried  other 
•liistruments,  so  that  his  researches  in  sound  arose  partly 
rfrom  musical  and  partly  from  scientific  interest.  A  good 
concert  or  opera  gives  him  the  greatest  pleasure,  but  it 
is  in  the  theatre  where  he  finds  the  most  perfect  release 
'from  his  studies. 

In  1847  Helmholtz  was  teacher  at  the  Anatomical 
Museum  at  Berlin  ;  Professor  of  Physiology  from  1848 
.at  Konigsberg,  where  he  discovered  his  Speculum,  which 
inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of 
the  ejQ  ;  at  Bonn  from  1856,  and  at  Heidelberg  from 
1858  m  the  same  capacity,  while  in  1871  he  was  appointed 
"Professor  of  Physics  at  Berlin.  On  August  Slst  last  he 
wselebrated  his  seventieth  birthday,  and  he  will  shortly 
i^elebrate  also  hib  fifty  years'  doctor-jubilee.  Meanwhile, 
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he  has  been  the  recipient  of  a  long  despatch  from  the 
German  Emperor,  conferring  upon  him  the  titles  of  Privy 
Councillor  and  Excellency,  and  concluding  as  follows : — 

Your  ^reat  mind,  always  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
purest  and  highest  ideals,  has  in  its  lofty  flight  left  politics, 
and  the  party  intrigues  connected  with  them,  far  behind  it ; 
I  and  my  people  are  proud  to  be  able  to  call  so  eminent  a 
man  as  yourself  ours.  I  have  chosen  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  my  dearly  beloved  and  never-to-be-forgotten  father 
as  a  proper  occasion  to  offer  you  this  token  of  my  apprecia- 
tion, well  knowing  how  highly  my  father  esteemed  you,  and 
how  true  a  friend  and  subject  you  were  to  him.  May  God 
long  preserve  you  to  be  a  blessing  to  Gsrmany  and  to  tlie 
whole  world  ! 

This  very  complimentary  telegram  is  a  great  contrast 
to  the  silence  which  the  Emperor  has  as  yet  observed  on 
the  occasion  of  Professor  Virchow 's  siniilar  celebration 
on  October  13th,  and  the  inference  is  that  the  politics  of 
the  Professor,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Freisinnige 
Partei,  debarred  him  from  Imperial  recognition.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  services  to  science  of  Professor 
Virchow  entitle  him  to  honour  quite  as  much  as  do 
those  of  his  colleague,  and  the  fact  that  the  whole  world 
sent  congratulations  to  the  eminent  pathologist  bears  out 
this  idea.  The  Emperor  Frederick,  at  any  rate,  appre- 
ciated Virchow,  and  conferred  a  Prussian  decoration 
on  him.  The  King  of  Italy,  too,  has  honoured 
Virchow*s  birthday  by  bestowing  on  him  the  highest 
Italian  order,  and  his  scientific  friends  have  presented 
him  with  a  large  gold  medal  in  commemoration  of  the 
event.  Among  the  other  observances  may  be  mentioned 
the  addresses  delivered  at  all  the  clinical  institutions  at 
Vienna  on  his  life  and  work,  and  the  presentation  to  him 
of  two  volumes  of  scientific  essays  specially  compiled  for 
the  occasion,  one  by  his  assistants,  the  other  by  his 
pupils.  Then  the  City  of  Berlin  has  conferred  on  him 
an  honorary  citizenship,  a  rare  honour,  only  conferred 
on  two  other  medical  men  previously,  one  of  whom  was 
Dr.  Koch. 

In  Heft  11  of  the  Gartenla^tbe  there  is  an  interesting 
article  on  Virchow's  scientific  career,  by  Paul  Grawitz. 
An  enthusiastic  disciple  of  Johaimes  Miiller,  Virchow, 
by  his  creation  of  the  science  of  Cellular  Pathology,  has 
revolutionised  the  methods  of  medical  inquiry,  and  has 
founded  schools  to  carry  on  his  methods.  Gradually  his 
discoveries  became  so  numerous  that  he  established  a 
journal  to  chronicle  his  observations — Archiv  fiir  Patho- 
logische  Anatomie  wid  Physioloijit,  Anthropology  seems 
to  be  his  hobby,  and  in  1888  he  accompanied  Dr. 
Schliemann  to  Egypt,  to  study  the  scientific  history  of 
the  ancient  peoples  of  that  country. 


Mr.  Henry  James,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
November,  begins  a  short  story,  "  The  Chaperon,"  in  two 
parts.  Louise  Imogen  Guiney  proclaims  in  the  Atlantic 
Mtmthli;  for  November  the  right  of  the  Irish  poet,  James 
Clarence  Mangen,  to  be  regarded  as  a  genius.  She  pro- 
claims that  he  is  the  true  founder  of  a  most  picturesque 
feature  in  modem  verse. 

There  is  an  article  on  The  Egyptians  and  the  Occupa- 
tion in  BlackwoocCs  Magazine  for  November,  which  should 
be  read  by  every  politician,  from  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Morley  downwards,  who  ventures  to  propose  that  we 
should  scuttle  from  the  Delta. 

There  is  an  interesting  paper  in  Macmillan's  for 
November  upon  the  work  done  by  the  Whitechapel  Board 
of  Guardians.  In  Whitechapel  the  Board  has  admitted 
people  of  good-will  into  its  counsels,  has  adopted  a  policy 
framed  by  the  needs  of  the  poor,  and  has  welcomed  the  help 
of  those  who  love  the  poor. 
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HOPE  FOR  NYASSALAND. 

Dr.  Kerr  Cross,  writing  from  Blantyre,  in  Central 
Africa,  to  BlackwootTs  Magazine  for  November,  under  the 
title  of  Dawn  in  Nyassaland,''  describes  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country  which  Livingstone  first  brought 
before  the  conscience  of  the  Christian  world.  Mr.  Cross 
Bays: — 

The  Blantyre  Mission  is  sitaated  half-way  between 
Katanga  and  Matop^,  and  nearly  opposite  the  Marcbison 
Cataracts.  Mandala  and  Blantyre  are  adjacent.  Travelling 
towards  Blantyre  from  Mandala  yoa  cross  a  wooden  bridge 
and  enter  an  avenue  of  blue  gum-trees  half  a  mile  in  length. 
This  leads  to  a  square  of  several  acres  in  extent,  beaatifully 
laid  out.  And,  what !  a  cathedral !  at  the  top  of  this  dome 
and  turrets  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  churches  in  Africa. 
Considering  everything,  that  building  is  a  marvel !  It  was 
designed  by  a  missionary  and  built  by  the  natives.  Clean, 
well-clothed,  intelligent,  English-speaking  natives  are  seen 
walking  about  or  engaged  in  their  several  occupations. 
No  exotics  of  foster  growth  arc  these,  but  men  of  the 
Ajawa,  Man- 
ganja,  or  At- 
onga  tribes. 
Some  of  them 
are  builders, 
some  joiners, 
some  garden- 
ers, some  car- 
riers—  for  this 
is  an  industrial 
mission,  as  are 
all  the  missions 
in  Nyassaland. 
You  inquire  as 
to  the  schools, 
and  find  there 
are  200  young 
people  in  atten- 
dance, that  14(5 
girls  and  iLds 
are  boarders, 
drawn  from  the 
tribes  around, 
and  all  from 
families  of  in- 
fluence. The 
garden  is  equ- 
ally interesting. 
Thesoil  in  Blan- 
tyre is  by  no 
means  the  best, 
yet  its  produc- 
tiveness is  won- 
derful Most  English  vegetables  are  here,  and  most  fruit 
trees— apples,  peaches,  oranges,  etc.  You  are  led  by  the  h^d 
of  the  mission  along  one  of  the  garden  terraces  to  a  tall 
coffee-plant — I  had  almost  called  it  a  tree^  standing  by 
itself ;  and  speaking  of  it  he  points  you  to  the  regular  lines 
of  the  coffee-plantations  that  have  sprung  up  around.  These 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  coffee-plants  have  sprung  from  that 
one  tree.  The  white  influence  is  united,  the  native  tribes  are  at 
peace,  and  have  every  confidence  in  the  white  men.  It  only 
remains  for  the  Commissioner  to  utilise  the  materials  made 
ready  to  his  hand,  and  a  splendid  work  on  behalf  of  Africa 
will  be  accomplished.  He  brings  with  him  ten  white  men, 
two  hundred  native  "  Zanzibaris  *'  and  Seikhs,  one  hundred 
tons  of  goods,  twenty  ponies  and  donkeys.  Vice-consuls  are 
being  appointed  ;  a  police  force  is  in  contemplation ;  customs 
are  being  formed ;  postal  arrangements,  money  circulation, 
and  other  f^eat  plans  are  thought  of.  It  is  not  diflScult, 
therefore,  to  prophesy  that  the  schemes  which  moved  the 
big  heart  of  Livingstone  in  18C2  are  now  actually  casting 
their  benign  influence  over  Lake  Nyassa  and  the  surrounding 
country. 

The  fifleen  years'  experiment  of  white  men  living  on  these 


uplands  has  demonstrated  that  Europeans  can  settle  an(t 
enjoy  comparative  health  in  Central  Africa. 

Mr.  Joseph  Thomson,  who  has  just  returned  from  two* 
years  in  Afnca,  gives  a  similar  account  of  Blantyre:  - 

Great  progress  is  being  made.  Coffee  plantations  flourish, 
and  experiments  are  being  carried  on  with  .sugar,  tea,  and 
tobacco.  The  natives  come  200  and  300  miles  to  work  in 
the  plantations,  and  are  the  very  men  who  a  few  years  as^o 
devastated  the  whole  region."  The  white  population  live  in 
great  comfort,  possess  good  and  substantial  houses,  and  hare 
built  a  church  which,  Mr.  Thomson  says,  '*  would  do  credit 
to  many  a  London  suburb  " — a  somewhat  back-handed  com- 
pliment. **  It  is  like  a  miniature  cathedral,  with  beautifuE 
apse,  dome,  double-towered  west  front,  and  many  gracefal 
adornments.  It  was  built  entirely  by  the  natives,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  whites.  The  natives  "baked' the  bricks, 
made  the  lime,  hewed  the  timber,  and  did  everything  that  a 
skilled  labourer  at  home  would  do.  All  the  materials  were* 
found  on  the  spot  except  the  internal  fittings,  the  glass,  and 
some  portions  of  the  roofing.*' 

Mr.  Thomson 
believes  that 
**  the  problem 
of  residence  in 
Central  Africa 
has  practically 
been  solved  in 
Nyassaland, 
and  on  the- 
same  lines  may- 
be solved  else- 
where "  ;  and 
also  the  pro- 
blem of  train- 
ing the  natives- 
to  do  useful 
work. 


BLANTYR9  CHURCH. 


SURPLUS 
WOMEN. 

Miss  Ara- 
bella. Kkn 
EALY,  in  the- 
Westminster 
JUview  for  ^fo- 
vember,  has  a 
very  brightly 
written  paper 
entitled,  '*  A 
New  View  of 
the  Surplus  of 

Women."   Miss  Kenealv,  who  is  as  paradoxical  as  she 
is  brilliant,  maintains  that  the  excess  of  women  tends 
to  develop  the  sex,  by  necessitating  a  fierce  struggle 
for  the  possession  of  a  husband.   As  there  are  more 
women  than  men,  women  have  to  put  their  best  foot 
foremost   in   order  to    capture   a    husband.  Thus 
ladies  have  to  excel   in    all  kinds  of  personal  and 
social  attractiveness,  to  study  the  art  of  ehanning,  to 
cultivate  tact  and  discretion,  and  to  repress  indolent 
inclinations.   If  there  were  more  men  than  women, 
the  dear  creatures  would  take  it  easy,  and  being  deprived 
of  the  benefit  of  the  struggle  for  existence  would 
degenerate.    Miss  Kenealy,  however,  surely  goes  too  far 
when  she  says  it  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  but  few 
married  women  after  a  few  years  would  not  willingly 
exchange  wedlock  for  single  blessedness.  They  many  the* 
wrong  man  in  haste  and  repent  it  at  leisure.    Men  have^ 
everything  their  own  way,  and  the  consequence  is  thev 
take  no  trouble  to  please.   Their  manners  are  bad, 
and  chivalry  with  many  is  an  unknown  grace.     — ~ 
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THE    REVIEWS  REVIEWED. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

The  Contetnporary  Heview  is  a  fair  average  number, 
[  notice  elsewhere  Mr.  McCarthy's  paper  on  Mr.  Pamell. 
Sir  Stephen  de  Vere's  protest  against  the  Irish  Local 
Government  Bill,  and  Dr.  Tuckey  s  paper  on  Hypnotism. 

THE  MURDEROUS  AMERICAN. 

The  moflt  startling  paper  in  the  Contemporary  is  Mr. 
Edward  Wakefield's  impeachment  of  the  murderous 
character  of  the  native  American.  He  calls  his  paper 
*'  The  Brand  of  Cain  in  the  Great  Repubhc,"  and  it  is  very 
grim  reading  indeed.  The  number  of  crimes  of  violence 
in  the  United  States  has  more  than  doubled  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population  since  1850.  Last  year  was  the  worst 
year  of  all.  He  denies  absolutely  that  these  outrages  and 
homicides  are  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  foreign 
immigrants.  He  says  that  Mr.  Lowell  was  quite  right 
when  he  said  that  '^The  whole  great  nation  love  the 
smell  of  blood.''  The  Americans  hold  that  any  man  may 
rightly  shoot  another  from  whom  he  thinks  himself  in 
danger  of  a  blow  or  any  injury,  or  with  whom  he  has 
«ven  had  high  words.  In  proof  of  the  readiness  of  the 
Americans  to  shoot,  Mr.  Wakefield  tells  the  following 
"Story : — 

I  had  been  travelling  in  a  railway  carriage  in  the  South,  in 
•company  with  two  very  pleasant  men  who  chanced  to  be 
seated  opposite  to  me  at  the  end  of  the  crowded  car,  and 
had  got  out  to  *'  buy  a  lunch."  as  they  say,  at  a  station,  my 
two  fellow-passengers  having  promised  to  keep  my  seat  for 
me.  When  I  returned  to  the  car  I  found  a  Uill,  piunt 
zuan,  in  a  broad  slouch  hat,  apparently  about  to 
take  my  seat,  but  yet  not  actually  taking  it.  A 
glance  at  my  acquaintances  opposite  showed  me 
why  he  hesitated.  Each  of  them  was  holding  a  cup  of 
coffee  to  his  mouth  with  his  left  hand,  while  his  right  gprasped 
a  revolver  covering  the  intruder.  Time  beinjr  short,  they 
were  drinking  their  coffee  while  they  kept  the  Britisher's 
seat.**  The  tall  stranger  politely  retired  on  my  appearing, 
the  others  put  their  revolvers  in  their  hip-pockets  without 
.any  remark,  and  we  resumed  our  journey. 

Mr.  Wakefield  also  condemns  in  strong  terms  the 
practice  of  lynch  law.  The  causes  of  Amencan  murder- 
ousness  are,  he  thinks,  threefold  :  first,  slavery :  secondly, 
the  war ;  and,  thirdly,  the  futility  of  the  law  under  the 
federal  system  of  government. 

THE  .S  'I RITUAL  REVIVAL  IN  FRANCE. 

Mademoiselle  Blaze  de  Bury  waxes  eloquent  and  dithy- 
rambic  over  the  movement  for  the  spuitualisation  of 
thought  in  France,  which  has  Professor  Levisse  and  his 
International  Association  of  student  youths  as  an  out- 
ward and  visible  sign,  but  it  is  impossible  to  summarise 
the  article  here.  The  perfect  creed  of  the  new  psychical 
BT^'ool  in  France,"  she  says,  "is  to  be  summed  up  in  the 
'owing  lines  from  Milton,  if  we  substitute  'universal 
Iwve '  for  '  charity  * " : — 

.  .  .  Suffering  for  Truth's  sake 

Is  fortitude  or  highest  victory ; 

Is  to  the  faithful  Death,  the  gate  of  life. 

.  .  .  Only  add 

Deeds  to  thy  knowledge  answerable  ;  iidd  Love, 

By  name  to  come  called  Charity — the  soul 

Of  all  the  res*- 

The  foll(twing  passage  gives  some  idea  of  this  good 
lady's  faith  in  the  importance  of  her  subject: — 

The  movement  is  one  of  the  most  important  the  modem 
world  has  yet  witnessed  ;  and  it  is  one  in  which  the  youth  of 
the  world  is  more  or  less  beginning  to  take  an  active  part. 


Meanwhile.  France  has  taken  the  initiative.  She  has  foon^ 
the  men  and  the  motive  force.  The  men  are  bom  of  the  war 
of  1870.  The  motive  impulse  sprang  from  the  suggestions  " 
of  1889.  The  movement  itself  is  now  a  substant^  reality. 
Its  inangurators  are  the  teachers  I  have  named ;  its  aim  is  a 
return  to  pure  Idealism. 

THE  RENAISSANCE  OF  THE  STAGE. 

Mr.  Christie  Murray  writes  a  very  interesting  article 
on  this  subject,  in  which  he  cries  aloud  for  the  coming 
man  who  is  to  earn  immortal  glory  by  making  the  first 
movement  towards  the  Renaissance  of  the  Stage.  We 
are  on  the  eve  of  a  new  epoch,  says  Mr.  Christie 
Murray.  Novel  -  writing  is  hopelessly  degraded, 
and  vulgarised  beyond  comparison  or  expression. 
The  great  imaginative  force  which  must  purify 
and  freshen  our  life  will  transfer  itself  to  the 
theatre.  The  coming  dran^iatist  will  have  his  play  per- 
formed all  round  the  world  to  half  a  million  people  each 
night.  Mr.  Murray  passes  in  review  the  leading  drama- 
tists of  the  day,  and  says  that  the  one  man  in  the 
whole  crowd  who  is  really  and  conscientiously  striving 
to  do  his  duty  is  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones.  Mr.  Robert 
Buchanan,  Mr.  George  R.  Sims,  and  Mr.  Pinero  are  the 
three  others  from  whom  Mr.  Christie  Murray  expects 
great  things. 

THE  GRIEVANCES  OF  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Organ  sets  forth  simply,  but  forcibly,  the 
grievances  of  school  teachers  who  dare  not  call  their 
souls  their  own,  and  who  are  the  bondslaves  of  the 
clerical  and  denominational  managers,  and  who  may  be 
ruined  if  they  refuse  to  teach  in  the  Sunday-school  or  to 
train  the  choir.    At  present,  in  an  immense  number  of 

g laces,  the  schoolmaster  would  lose  his  situation  imless 
e  is  the  obedient  servant  of  the  clergyman.  The 
advertisements  in  the  educational  papers  snow  only  too 
clearly  how  the  land  lies : — 

An  analysis,  those  in  the  School  Ouardian  for  the  ten 
weeks  ending  August  8th,  1891,  produces  the  following 
figures :  37,  organ  or  harmonium  ;  10,  organ  or  choir ;  7, 
organ,  choir,  and  Sunday-school ;  30,  Sunday-school  only ; 
and  98  require  either  **  communicants '*  or  **  thorough  church- 
men." 

Mr.  Organ  explains  a  scheme  by  which  he  thinks  the 
independence  of  the  teachers  could  be  secured. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Freeman  replies  to  Mr.  Welldon  s  recent 
article  upon  the  teaching  of  Greek  in  the  Uni- 
versities, accusing  the  public  schools  of  faiUng 
to  teach  the  elementary  law  of  the  relation  of  one 
language  to  the  other.  Professor  Bonney  discusses  the 
question  as  to  whether  geographical  changes  were 
sufficient  to  bring  about  the  glacial  epoch,  incUning  to 
the  belief  that  they  were  not  in  themselves  adequate  to 
produce  so  great  a  change.  Mr.  W.  W.  Peyton  has  a 
curiously  mystical,  idealistical  article  on  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
which  he  prefers  to  call  the  "  Memorabilia  of  Christ "  : — 

These  three  notes  of  idealism,  mysticism,  and  symbolism 
give  to  this  composition  the  character  of  a  work  of  art.  The 
history  that  is  in  it  is  worked  up  with  these  elements  to  pro- 
duce a  half-epic,  half-dramatic  literature,  a  literary  pheno- 
menon indeed.  And  only  in  this  way  was  a  proper  biography 
of  Jesus  possible.  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  are  artisans  of 
His  biography;  John  is  the  artist.  They  are  well  called 
Synoptics ;  giving  us  a  sort  of  school  synopsis  or  college 
syllabus ;  materials  for  an  artist. 
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THE    FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

The  first  place  in  the  Fortnightly  is  devoted  to  a  long 
account  of  the  French  Army  Manceuvres  by  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  The  other  articles  in  the  licviexv  make  up  a  strong 
number,  and  the  following  are  specially  noticed ;  **  The 
Famine  in  Russia,"  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell's  "Irish  Local 
Government,"  Mrs.  Fawcett  upon  "The  Emancipation 
of  Women,"  and  Mr.  Francis  Adams  on  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling. 

A  MODERN  MASK  ANTONY. 

Colonel  Malloson  writes  of  General  Boulanger  as  the 
modem  Mark  Antony.   He  says  : — 

The  time  came  to  each  when  he  was  absolately  dominated 
by  a  woman.  In  each  case  the  domination  was  so  complete 
that  the  moral  nature  of  the  man  was  weakened.  Under 
the  pernicious  influence  of  unlawful  love  the  hero 
of  Pharsalia  and  Philippi  became  the  fugitive  of 
Actium,  the  suicide  of  Alexandria.  Under  the  same 
influence  the  brilliant  soldier  of  1871  and  the  successful 
organiser  of  1886-8  behaved,  in  the  hour  of  decisive  action, 
like  a  nerveless  poltroon.  When  he  realised  the  void  created 
by  the  death  of  his  mistress  he,  too,  died  by  his  own  hand. 
This,  I  believe,  is  the  true  explanation  of  Boulanger's  conduct 
in  January.  1889,  and  subsequently.  It  was  simply  a  new 
reading  of  the  old  play,  '*  All  for  Love,  or  the  World  Well 
Lost/' 

Substitute  the  name  of  Madame  de  Bonnemain  for  that  of 
Cleopatra,  and  we  have  the  real  reason  for  the  shrinking  of 
Boulanger.  It  was  Madame  de  Bonnemain  to  whom  he  had 
given  his  soul,  his  honour,  his  entire  self.  It  might  be  said 
of  her  and  of  him.  in  the  very  words  applied  to  Mark 
Antony.  "  The  man  who  had  only  bent  to  the  caprices  of 
his  wife  became  the  submissive  slave  of  Madame  de 
Bonnemain."  She  it  was  whom  he  visited  in  Paris 
when  he  came  in  disguise  from  Clermont-Ferraud.  She  it 
was  who  supplied  him  with  money,  who  encouraged  him  to 
intrigue,  but  who  held  him  back,  when  apparently  prompt 
action  would  have  raised  him  to  the  highest  place  in  the 
country.  She  it  was  who,  when  the  astute  Constans  caused 
inforcoation  to  reach  him  that  he  would  be  arrested,  provided 
for  him  the  disguise  in  which  he  fled  to  Brussels.  She  had 
taken  the  upper  hand,  the  mastership.  In  the  presence  of 
the  certainty  of  success  following  action,  he  could  not  act, 
for  she  forbade  him. 

THE  FREE  STAGE  AND  THE  NEW  DRAMA. 

Mr.  William  Archer  writes  intelligently  and  sympatheti- 
cally, as  always,  on  the  long-deferred  hope  of  a  revival  of 
the  stage.  His  text,  of  course,  is  Mr.  J.  T.  Grein's 
attempt  to  establish  the  Independent  Theatre.  Mr. 
Archer  says : — 

This,  then,  is  our  position  at  the  present  moment :  Ibsen 
has  proved  that  the  living,  actable,  acted  modern  drama  is 
capable  of  appealing  to  the  artistic  intelligence  as  power- 
fully as  the  novel,  or  any  other  art-form ;  and  Mr.  Grein, 
inspired  by  Antoine,  has  provided  a  mechanism  for  freeing 
theatrical  art  from  the  trammels  of  commercialism.  It  will 
be  our  own  fault  if  we  suffer  the  movement  thus  happily 
inaugurated  to  languish  and  die  away.  But  of  this  there  is 
little  fear.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  Independent 
Theatre  will  strike  root,  flourish,  and  send  forth  offshoots 
in  many  quarters,  influencing  the  life  of  the  English  drama 
to  issues  unforeseen. 

Theatrical  journalists,  Mr.  Archer  declares,  are  haters  of 
literature,  and  slaves  to  prejudice  and  routine.  Pending 
the  advent  as  dramatic  critics  of  men  like  Mr.  John 
Morley  and  Mr.  Pater,  Mr.  Archer  thinks 
we  cannot  overestimate  the  value  of  the  work  which  Mr. 
Grein  and  his  coadjutors  are  doing,  in  stimulating  thought 
about  the  drama  and  widening  our  receptivity,  to  say  nothing 
of  providing  a  non-conmiercial  stage,  on  which,  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  the  new  drama  may  make  its  first  essays. 


THE  POSITION  OF  WOMEN  IN  FRANCE. 

Miss  Betham  Edwards  has  a  short  paper  on  Mr. 
Hamerton's  "  French  and  English."  She  says  that 
marriage  is  growing  more  and  more  unpopular  in  France. 
The  husband  is  nobody  in  the  household  compared  with 
his  child.  Miss  Edwards  says  you  will  even  hear  women 
belon^ng  to  good  society,  themselves  devout  Catholics, 
models  of  correct  behaviour,  jest  concerning  the  intrigues 
of  their  beardless  sons.  Mothers  will  welcome  confi- 
dences from  mere  lads  which  to  other  ears  sound  simply 
appalling. 

She  gives  some  ciuious  revelations  of  the  way  in  which 
a  whole  household  is  run  in  deference  to  the  whims  and 
caprices  of  a  child  of  eight  or  nine  years  of  age.  The* 
result  of  this  excessive  petting  of  children  leads,  she- 
thinks,  directly  to  suicide.  In  raris  one  death  in  every 
twenty  of  adult  males  is  self-sought.  The  position  of 
working  women  in  France  is  by  no  means  ideal : — 

You  will  find  educated  women  in  Paris  working  as  book- 
keepers from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  a  day,  Sundays  as  well' 
as  weekdays,  their  only  holiday  being  half  a  day  once  a* 
month.  I  have  known  a  chambermaid  in  a  hotel  who  during- 
three  years  had  never  had  a  whole  day  to  herself.  Domestic 
service  is  too  frequently  a  condition  which  no  Tilly  Slowboy 
in  England  would  accept.  In  Paris,  for  instance,  locked  out 
of  her  mistress's  doors  at  night,  her  attic  adjoining  that  of 
shop  assistants  or  fellow  servants  of  the  other  sex,  an  inex- 
perienced country  girl  has  but  one  lot  before  her,  that  of 
becoming  fille  ftiere,  her  own  offspring  being  put  out  to  nurse- 
and  to  die,  while  she  herself,  in  smart  hood  and  fiying  ribbons,, 
gives  suck  to  rich  women's  babies  in  the  Fare  Monceau. 

SLAVERY  IN  MADAGASCAR. 

A  writer,  signing  himself  "  Vazaha,"  gives  a  rather 
sombre  account  of  the  extent  to  which  slavery  and 
enforced  labour  prevail  in  Madagascar.  The  system  of 
enforced  labour  is  very  curious,  and  works  out  somewhat* 
oddly.  Whenever  any  Malagasy  shows  any  skil) 
in  any  craft  or  trade  he  is  honoured"  by 
being  employed  by  the  Government,  without  paj- 
and  without  food,  and  the  "  honour "  is  held' 
to  be  sufiScient  remuneration.  Hence,  if  you  buy^ 
any  work  of  art,  a  craftsman  will  beg  you  never  to  say 
from  whom  you  purchased  it  for  fear  of  the  "honour"' 
which  would  be  in  store  for  him.  The  Queen  does  not 
know  the  abuses  which  prevail,  for,  by  the  law  of  the 
land,  she  is  not  allowed  to  converse  with  any  one  except 
through  the  Prime  Mimister.  The  only  hope  of  any 
change  for  the  better  is  through  the  Hovas  themselves. 
The  French  are  forbidden  by  treaty  to  interfere,  and  if 
they  did  they  would  only  make  matters  worse. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  writes  four  pages  in  praise  of 
the  Roumanian  Folk  Songs  which  have  been  translated 
by  **  Carmen  Sylva  ;  Professor  Dowden  reviews  M.  Huret's^ 
book,   "Enquete  sur  TE volution  litt^rarie'';  and  Mr. 
Mallock  gives  us  a  further  instalment  of  his  novel. 


In  the  ComhiU  Magazine  for  November,  there  is  a 
touching  little  story  of  a  bear  trap  which  catches  a  woman 
instead  of  a  bear,  entitled  "  The  Waifs  of  Wind  Creek." 
Mr.  Grant  Allen  discourses  upon  Pedestrians,  in  which  he 
tells  us  that  a  couple  of  Oxonians  spent  their  long  vaca- 
tion holidays  as  tinkers,  singing  comic  songs  at  the 
villages,  and  occasionally  acting  as  political  demagoffiies. 
The  paper  on  "The  Finch  Family"  is  a  natmuisfa* 
account  of  the  chaffinch  and  the  Uke. 
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NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

The  first  paper  in  the  National  Review  is  devoted  to 
^he  new  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

MR.  BALFOUB. 

The  writer  is  delighted  with  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Balfour  to  the  leadership.    He  says :  — 

He  has,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  revived  the  popular 
sidmiratlon  for  plack.  He  has  done  this  to  such  an  extent 
that  mere  oratory,  the  solemn  traffic  in  rolling  periods  with  a 

moral  tone,"  is  out  of  vogue.  With  his  clean  record,  and 
that  calm,  invincible,  systematic  resolution  which  character- 
ises his  speeches  as  well  as  his  administrative  work,  Mr. 
Balfour  is  a  statesman  as  fascinating  to  the  masses  as  he  is 
.attractive  and  congenial  to  men  of  education  and  culture. 

A  STYIlIAJf  NOVELIST. 

Miss  Helen  Zimmem  tells  us  about  Kosegger  and  his 
twenty  volumes  of  stories.  Here  is  a  passage  from  one  of 
fthose  Rosegger  sketches  of  Styrian  pliilosophic  peasant:  — 

The  tale  deals  with  the  conflict  between  the  celibacy 
imposed  on  the  ecclesiastic  and  the  human  love  whose  up- 
:  springing  no  monkish  laws  can  quell.  In  this  storv  the  priest 
..at  a  pilgrimage  shrine  in  the  mountains  conceives  an  ardent 
Jove  for  a  girl  whose  moral  charms  he  has  learnt  to  know 
Chrough  the  confessional.  He  resolves,  for  her  sake,  to 
throw  aside  his  cassock  and  to  spend  his  life  at  her  side.  The 
rapidity  with  which  this  love  takes  root  in  his  breast,  and  its 
j.^ower  and  might,  arc  told  with  admirable  force,  evoking  all 
the  sympathies  of  the  reader  in  favour  of  the  young  man  who 
2iad  hitherto  passed  his  life  in  love. 

THE  MORALITY  OF  ANIMALS. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Morgan  discusses  the  question  whether 
animals  have  got  a  conscience  or  not.  Placing  his 
criticism  upon  the  letters  received  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
from  Mr.  Maim  Jones,  Mr.  Morgan  thinks  that  animals 
cannot  form  abstract  ideas,  and  are  incapable  of  framing 
ideals.  The  chief  interest  in  the  paper  consists  in  its  ex- 
tracts from  Mr.  Jones's  letters.  Mr.  Jones  has  got  an  ad- 
;rairable  dog,  and  an  equally  admirable  pony,  and  if  Mr. 
.Jones  can  be  induced  to  write  an  article  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Morgan,  giving  us  more  facts  concerning  these  two  intel- 
ligent and  high-minded  animals,  he  will  earn  the  gratitude 
•of  many  readers. 

AT  A  Quaker's  meeting. 

Miss  Evelyn  Pyne  gives  a  charming  account  of 
tthe  Quaker's  Meeting  at  Redcar,  and  describes  a 
beautiful  Quakeress,  who  appeared  to  her  dazzled  gaza 
.a  veritable  star.  Her  face,  with  her  great  lustrous  blue 
'  eyes,  became  as  the  face  of  an  angel  while  she  prayed. 
A  sense  of  inexpressible  peace  and  thankfulness  filled 
her  heart,  and  she  lifted  up  what  was  perhaps  the  first 
real  prayer  of  her  life. 

The  article  is  full  of  beauty  and  deep  feeUng,  and 
would  lead  many  people  to  go  to  the  Meeting  House 
at  Redcar  if  onlv  on  the  chance  that  they  might  come 
.  across  that  angel  unawares. 

LAND  LEQISLAriON. 

General  Burroughs  explains  the  crofter  queslion  from 
the  point  of  viewer one  who  believes  that  Mr.  Gladstonehas 
set  everybody  by  the  ears  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  Crofters 
Act  has  set  everybody  by  the  ears  in  the  Highlands.  He 
tells  some  cases  that  have  occurred  on  his  own  estate  as 

.  samples  of  Crofter  Commission  justice.  Such  laws  as  the 
Irish  Land  Act,  and  the  Crofters  Act,  he  says,  could  never 

.  have  been  passed  in  America. 

Confusion  and  disaster  having  been  introduced  into  the 

.  extremities  of  the  kingdom,  who  can  say  how  soon,  if  the 
plagne  be  not  promptly  stopped,  it  may  penetrate  to  the  heart 

.  of  the  Empire,  and  burst  like  a  bubble  our  much-envied 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

There  are  no  articles  of  any  ""^ecial  interest  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  this  month,  with  the  exception  of 
Dr.  Robinson's  "Darwinism  in  the  Nursery,"  although 
there  are  several  papers  that  are  interesting  reading  and 
contain  out-of-the-way  information. 

SPURIOUS  WORKS  OP  ART. 

Sir  Charles  Robinson  has  the  first  place  with  a  gossipy 
and  deacriptive  article  on  the  fraudulent  manufacture  of 
artistic  objects.  The  cycle  of  modern  art-frauds,  ho  says, 
began  with  the  fifteenth  century,  but  the  entire  volume 
and  aggregate  of  former  times  is  but  as  a  feeble  rill  to 
the  ocean  of  the  present.  An  encyclopsedia  in  thick 
volumes  would  alone  suffice  to  do  it  justice.  Incident- 
ally he  clears  the  reputation  of  Birmingham.  He  says  it 
is  a  gross  libel  that  Birmingham  was  ever  a  focus  of  art 
forgeries.  London  has  until  recently  been  the  almost 
unique  seat  of  such  art  forgory  as  has  existed  in  this 
country.  Sir  Charles  mentions  several  famous  frauds 
one  of  which  he  helped  to  detect  by  the  simple  expedient' 
of  pricking  it  with  a  pin.  An  old  painting  is  almost  as 
hard  as  china^  The  most  famous  manufacturer  of 
fraudulent  Sevres  was  a  Quaker  who  Hved  in  the 
Midlands.  At  present  the  favourite  fraud  is  in  the 
furniture  line. 

Downright  full-fledged  frauds  in  this  spccialiJy,  not  half- 
and-half  impostures,  are  now  the  order  of  the  day.  Wardour 
Street  has  been  entirely  outdistanced :  somewhere  in  the  Mid- 
lands, and  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  Cheshire,  there  are 
at  the  present  moment  distinct  centres,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  astute  individuals,  occupied  in  the  production  of 
fraudulent  imitations  of  old  English  carved  oak  furniture, 
chairs,  dressers,  cabinets,  bedsteads,  settles,  etc.,  ostensibly 
of  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  periods.  These  things  are 
now  making  their  appearance  in  the  shops  and  sale  rooms  of 
the  metropolis  in  superfluous  abundance. 

MORE  ABOUT  PEPYS. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley  gives  us  some  fresh  extracts  from 
"  Pepys's  Diary  that  have  hitherto  been  unpublished, 
and  from  them  we  learn  many  particulars  as  to  the  rela- 
tions between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pepys ;  and  all  those  who 
have  a  Uking  for  the  old  diarist  >vill  regret  to  read  the 
following  account  of  the  way  in  which  he  gave  his  wife  a 
black  eye : — 

Going  to  bed  betimes  last  night  we  waked  betimes,  and 
from  our  people  being  forced  to  take  the  key  to  go  out  to 
light  a  candle  I  was  very  angry,  and  began  to  find  fault  with 
my  wife  for  not  commanding  her  servants  as  she  ought. 
Tkereupon  she  giving  me  some  cross  answer,  I  did  striko  her 
over  her  left  eye  such  a  blow  as  the  poor  wretch  did  cry  out, 
and  was  in  great  pain ;  but  yet  her  spirit  was  such  as  to 
endeavour  to  bite  and  scratch  me.  But  I  cijing  with  her 
made  her  leave  crying  and  search  for  butter  and  parsley,  and 
friends  presently  one  with  another ;  and  I  np,  vexed  at  my 
heart  to  think  what  I  had  done,  for  she  was  forced  to  lay  a 
poultice  or  something  to  her  eye  all  day,  and  is  black,  and 
the  people  of  the  bouse  observed  it. 

The  great  source  of  trouble  seems  to  have  been  Mr. 
Pepys's  amours  with  various  ladies  whose  reputations  these 
extracts  ruthlessly  destroy.  Mrs.  Pepys  seems  to  have 
been  immaculate,  as  even  Pepys  admits,  although  she 
had  been  much  tempted  by  my  Lord  Sandwich  and  my 
Lord  Hinchingbroke. 

THE  MEDIEVAL  HELL. 

Mr.  James  Mew  has  an  article  which  he  calls  "The 
Christian  Hell,"  the  nature  of  which  may  be  inferred 
from  his  statement  that  eternal  damnation  for  the  Chris- 
tians is  a  cardinal  tenet  of  orthodoxy.  The  article  is 
curious  and  the  reverse  of  edifying,  except  so  far  as  it 
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-tends  to  excite  in  the  human  mind  distrust  of  the  posi- 
tive assertions  of  ecclesiastical  theories  of  all  kinds. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  curious  information  in  the 
articlei  as,  for  instance,  that  Jean  Hardouin  maintained 
that  the  rotation  of  the  earth  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
damned  to  escape  from  their  central  fire.  Climbing  up 
the  walls  of  hell,  they  caused  the  earth  to  revolve  as  a 
squirrel  its  cage,  or  a  dog  the  spit. 

A  German  square  mile,  it  has  been  calculated  by  an 
ecclesiastic,  would  contain  a  hundred  thousand  millions 
of  damned.  Another  authority  states  that  the  devils 
number  exactly  44,435,556.  Oliver  Cromweirs  chaplain, 
Jeremv  White,  wrote  a  book  in  favour  of  "The  Restora- 
tion of  all  Things,'*  andOrigen  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
Jerome,  and  Ambrose  have  also  maintained  the  final 
restoration  of  the  devil  himself. 

THE  ''mimes"  of  HERODAS. 

Mr.  Charles  Whibley  describes  the  recently  discovered 
Greek  '*  Mimes  — short  dialogues,  which  shed  a  flood  of 
light  on  Greek  society  two  thousand  years  ago.  Mr. 
Whibley  says : — 

To  have  brought  Herodas  once  more  to  light  is  an  achieve- 
ment of  which  the  British  Museum  may  well  be  proud.  The 
Mimes  are  not  statues  of  the  fifth  century,  but  rather 
exquisite  terra-cotta,  quaintly  and  daintily  fashioned,  such 
as  pradeiy  commonly  withdraws  from  pubUc  exhibition,  and 
softened  by  that  touch  of  nature  which  makes  fiction  real, 
and  renders  the  old  new  again.  And  it  gives  us  good  hope 
of  the  future.  If  Herodas  be  found,  why  not  Sophron,  or 
Menander,  or  the  priceless  Sappho  herself  1  An  unjust  fate 
still  hides  the  works  of  these  artists  from  our  gaze.  But  we 
have  Herodas,  and  let  us  make  the  best  of  him.  At  any 
rate,  he  is  worth  a  hundred  Aristotles. 

,  DO  ANIMALS  REASON? 

Mr.  James  Sully  devotes  several  page«  to  an  exami  na 
tion  of  Dr.  Romaneses  theory  of  the  evolution  of  reason 
The  article  is  somewhat  brief.  His  conclusion  is  as 
follows : — 

It  may,  however,  be  contended  that  the  evidence  on  the 
whole  supports  the  view  that  the  generalising  process  is  up 
to  a  certain  and  not  very  high  point  independent  of  language. 
That  is  to  say,  an  animal  unassisted  by  any  system  of  generrl 
signs  may  make  a  start  along  the  path  of  comparing  its  ob- 
servations, resolving  them  into  their  constituents,  and 
separating  out  some  of  these  as  common  qualities.  Whether 
in  these  nascent  operations  of  thought  there  is 
some  substitute  for  our  mechanism  of  signs  we  do 
not  know  and  perhaps  never  shall  know.  However  this 
be,  they  remain  nascent  processes  never  iising  above  a  certain 
level.  The  addition  of  some  kind  of  sign  which  can  be  used 
as  a  mark  of  common  features  or  qualities  seems  to  be  indis- 
pensable to  any  high  degree  of  generalisation,  and  to  any 
elaborate  process  of  reasoning.  It  is  the  want  of  such  signs, 
and  not  the  lack  of  the  power  of  abstraction that  keeps 
certain  animals,  for  example  the  dog,  from  being  rational 
animals  in  as  complete  a  sense  as  a  large  number  of  our  own 
species. 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  YEOMANRY. 

Lord  Airlie  maintains  that  the  Yeomanry  are  well 
worth  preserving,  and  suggests  ways  and  means  by  which 
the  force  can  be  made  efiioctive.  He  begins  by  a  strong 
point.  We  have  9,000  mounted  yeomanry,  who  cost  us 
£99,000  a  year.  To  put  900  cavalry  soldiers  in  the  field 
woiJd  cost  us  as  much  or  more.  A  single  regiment  of 
cavahry,  with  706  men  and  424  horses,  is  £57,000  a  year. 
At  present  each  yeoman  has  an  allowance  of  £2  for 
necessary  expenses,  and  spends  in  addition  to  that  from 
£3  to  £5  out  of  his  own  pocket.  Lord  Airlie's  scheme  is 
drawn  up  in  detail,  but  the  essence  of  it  is  that  each 
.  legiment  would  have  ten  working-days'  drill  in  the  year. 


LIFE  IN  A  JESUIT  COLLEGE. 

Mr.  Dziewioki  ^ves  a  very  interesting  account  of  hi» 
experiences  in  a  t^uit  CJoUege.  The  article  is  one  which 
should  be  read  as  a  whole,  but  there  are  one  or  two- 
things  in  it  worth  quoting. 

Among  Jesuits  it  is  a  rule  that,  as  Francis  Xavier  said* 
**  What  their  own  hands  cAn  perform,  that  they  will  allow  no 
servant  to  do  for  them."  I  myself  have  seen  rectors  and 
provincials  not  only  doing  this  very  menial  work,  but  black- 
ing their  own  shoes,  and  sweeping  their  own  rooms. 

A  curious  fact  which  few  would  have  suspected  is  the 
tendency  of  the  novices  to  indulge  in  hysterical 
giggling. 

Novices,  having  their  nerves  highly  wrought  from  morning 
to  night,  are  more  prone  than  any  other  class  of  human  beings^ 
to  laughter  and  merriment.  They  are  young;  they 
are  continually  striving  to  be  supematurally  grave  ^ 
they  have  no  reason  (in  their  opinion  at  least> 
to  be  uneasy  or  sorrowful ;  so  the  slightest  cause, 
even  in  remembrance  of  something  droll  heard  a  long  time 
ago,  is  enough  to  give  them  an  attack.  Thence  the 
humorously  philosophical  definition,  Noviti'uSt  animal  ridenp 
et  risibile.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
the  novitiate.  Sometimes  at  visits  to  the  Holy  Sacrament,, 
sometimes  at  grace  after  dinner,  sometimes  at  Mass  or  during 
the  meditation,  a  novice  is  suddenly  seized  with  an  uncon- 
trollable fit  of  laughter  which,  on  account  of  its  contagious 
nature,  speedily  sets  a  good  part  of  the  community  in  a 
chuckling,  giggling,  convulsive  state ;  for  they  generally  do 
their  best  to  keep  their  laughter  down. 

THE  PSYCHICAL  SOCIETY'S  GHOSTS. 

Mr.  Taylor  Innes  pursues  his  examination  of  the  evi- 
dence brought  forward  by  the  Psychical  Research  Society 
in  support  of  the  reality  of  phantasms  of  the  living. 
He  lays  great  stress  upon  the  absence  of  documentary 
evidence,  and  insists  that  it  is  impossible  ever  to  produce^ 
a  document  upon  which  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  an 
apparition  appeared.  Naturally  enoush,  Mr.  Taylor  Ihne8> 
uses  Mr.  Podmore,  the  secretary  of  the  Society,  in  order 
to  support  his  belief  that  the  Society  has  proved  notiiin^, 
but  the  one  solid  gain  of  Mr.  Taylor  Innes's  criticisms  is 
that  they  will  probably  cause  people  to  read  Phantasms, 
of  the  Living."  If  they  do,  there  is  but  little  doubt  but 
that  they  will  not  arrive  at  Mr.  Taylor  Innes's  oonclusions 

OTHEB  ARTICLES. 

Mrs.  Ross  quilts  together  numerous  extracts  illustrat- 
ing an  episode  in  Byron's  life  at  Pisa.  Lord  Stanley  of 
Amerley  writes  a  few  paces  upon  ^'The  House  of 
Commons  and  the  Church '^a  somewhat  dull  article. 
Mr.  E.  Delille  gives  us  a  summary  of  M.  Jules  Hureta 
^'Enqudte  sur  TEvolution  litt^raire,"  and  Mr.  Edward 
Dioey  replies  to  those  critics  who  found  fault  with  him  for 
advocating  too  cynically  the  adoption  of  equal  electoral 
districts,  eight  hours,  tne  re-or^anisation  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  the  return  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill. 


South  London.— Mr.  Bartholomew,  of  Edinburgh,  who 
has  produced  so  many  excellent  maps,  has  just  added  onc^ 
of  South  London  to  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son's  series  of 
travelling  maps.  It  is  on  a  scale  of  three  inches  to  the- 
mile,  and  shows  railways,  tramways,  omnibus  routes,  and 
the  boundaries  of  postal  districts.  It  extends  from' 
Hammersmith  station  in  the  west  to  Greenwich  Park  in 
the  east,  and  from  the  line  of  the  Strand  and  Fleet 
Street  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  It  is  clpsr,  detailed,  and 
down  to  date,  and  includes*  a  visitors'  guide  to  Lcmdon. 
and  an  index  of  all  the  streets  and  roads  mentioned  in  the* 
map.    (Price  Is.,  on  paper.) 
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THE  WELSH  REVIEW. 

I  HAVE  to  welcome  this  month  the  first  number  of  the 
fVelsh  Review^  a  sixpenny  monthly  edited  and  founded 
Iby  Ernest  Bowen-Rowlands.  His  object  in  starting  the 
review  is  to  establish  a  magazine  which  shall  truly  reflect 
the  life  of  the  Welsh  people,  and  be,  at  the  same  time, 
;a  common  meeting-ground  for  all  those  who  desire  to 
know  something  more  of  the  country  beyond  the  hills. 

The  editorial  manifesto  is  full  of  Welsh  fire,  as  the 
following  extract  shows  : — 

Its  pmpose  is  to  make  known  the  case  of  Wales,  to  afford 
an  oatlet  to  Welsh  genius,  and  to  act  as  a  medium  of  com- 
mnnication  betweeh  Wales  and  other  countries,  and  a  means 
•of  bringing  into  closer  association  the  minds  of  Welshmen 
living  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Our  country!  the  land  which  produced  Aneurin  and 
Taliesin,  Llwyarch  Hen  and  Dafydd  ap  Gwilym,  whose 
•children  are  instinct  with  the  light  of  poetic  thought  and  the 
of  untutored  oratory,  whose  halo  is  romance  and  whose 
«oul  is  music. 

Now  in  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe  the  sons  of 
Wales  are  to  be  found  treading  the  rofid  to  success.  In 
•every  importiuit  town  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  to  be  found 
prominent  citizens  who  boast  the  heritage  of  a  Welsh  descent. 
Into  the  Antipodes,  the  Americas,  and  the  Continent  have 
been  carried  the  characteristics  of  the  Brythonic  race;  and 
with  social  eminence  the  desire  and  the  capacity  to  develop 
literary  and  artistic  tastes  have  arisen,  and  find  expression 
in  the  daily  life  of  the  people. 

The  first  number  is  varied  and  interesting.   It  is 
entirely  free  from  all  reproach  of  partisanSiip.  Its 
autographs  are  numerous  and  comprehensive.    It  con- 
tains a  prefatory  poem  by  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  and  begins 
a  serial  which  bears  the  curious  title  of  Owain  Seithenyn. 
Some  of  the  articles  are  rather  short,  but  this  is  a 
defect  upon  virtue*s  side.     Mr.  Thomas  Ellis,  M.P., 
•declares  that  in  time  the  school  fee  will  be  as  illegal 
and  unnatural  as  a  toll  for  crossing  London  Bridge. 
He    mentions    incidentally    that    the  Educational 
Act  places  a  surplus  of  £20,000  a  year  for  disposal 
"to  Wale»  for  the  improvement  of  elementary  schools.  It 
is  badly  needed.   Lord  Carmarthen's  paper,  although  it 
•contains  little  that  is  new,  says  a  good  deal  that  is  true. 
The  illustrated  sketch,  "  The  Views  of  the  Member  for 
Treorky,"  is  an  amusing  and  humorous  sketch  of  the 
incapacity  of  the  Wel£  members  to  follow  a  leader. 
Mr.  Laderwick  declares  that  the  married  woman  is  the 
'8p>oiled  child  of  British  legislation,  because  her  power 
to  tie  up  money  for  her  separate  use,  without  power 
•of  anticipation,  enables  her  to  defraud  honest  credi- 
tors, and  to  laugh  at  the  orders  of  the  Queen's  jud^, 
and  hinder  the  administration  of  impartial  justice.  Mr. 
Stephen  Coleridge  writes  eloquently  upon  the  influence  of 
love  of  all  descriptions   upon  poetry.     Sir  Thomas 
Esmonde,  M.P.,  publishes  a  curiously  interesting  plea  for 
the  independence  of  Samoa.   He  tells  us  frank^  that  he 
does  not  care  a  straw  for  the  British  Bmpire,  but  he  is 
filled  with  sympathy  for  the  Samoans  who  are  struggling 
against  what  threatens  to  be  their  extermination  by  the 
Germans.    At  this  moment  a  third  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
-are  directly  or  indirectly  under  German  rule.  Samoa 
would  go  into  the  German  pocket  to-morrow  but  for  the 
•opposition  of  Australia. 


In  Harper  for  November,  Mr.  Walter  Besant  discourses 
•charmingly  of  the  Elizabethan  times.  London,  he  savs, 
was  a  city  of  ruins — and .  of  poets.  It  ia  a  very  readable 
2>aper  indeed. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

The  Edinburgh  Revieio  this  quarter  is  very  solid  and 
weighty.  Elsewhere  I  notice  the  political  article  and  the 
review  of  the  Life  of  Archbishop  Tait. 

SIR  ROBEBT  PEEL. 

The  first  place  is  given  to  a  long  article  on  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  being  a  review  of  his  private  correspondence  from 
1788  to  1827,  which  he  says 

has  been  edited  by  Mr.  Parker  with  great  care  and  accuracy 
and  with  undeviating  good  sense  and  good  taste,  and  it  throws 
much  carious  light  upon  a  comer  of  history  which  has  been 
but  little  explored. 

The  reviewer*s  estimate  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  contained 
m  the  following  passage : — 

He  was  not  a  great  statesman,  but  he  was  a  supremely 
great  administrator,  a  supremely  great  master  of  parlia- 
mentary management  and  of  parliamenta^  legislation.  He 
had  little  prescience ;  he  often  grossly  misread  the  (>igns  of 
the  times,  or  only  recognised  them  when  it  was  too  late ;  but 
when  he  was  once  convinced,  he  acted  on  his  conviction  with 
frankness  and  courage,  and  when  a  thing  had  to  be  done,  no' 
one  could  do  it  like  him. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Art  is  represented  by  an  article  on  the  *^  Water  CJolour- 
Painters  of  England  it  is  a  review  of  Mr.  Roget's  History 
of  the  Old  Wate]>Ck>lour  Society,  which  it  records  as  an 
unprejudiced  survey.  Natural  history  is  represented  by 
a  review  of  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson's  "  History  of  a  Moor- 
land Parish."  There  are  interesting  reviews  of  Baron 
Hiibner^s  "  Austria  in  1848-9,''  and  the  recent  works  upon 
Germany  and  Von  Moltke.  Military  men  will  read  with 
interest  the  elaborate  review  of  Major  Clark's  book  on 
Fortifications,  which  it  praises  very  highly,  doubtuog 
whether  the  dry  bones  of  the  science  nave  ever  been 
clothed  with  a  more  brilliant  texture. 


Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams,  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
writing  in  the  International  Journal  of  Ethics  on  the 

Interpretation  of  the  Social  Movements  of  our  Time/' 
sives  an  account  which,  in  brief,  amounts  to  a  parallel 
between  the  capitalist  and  the  Stuaits. 

The  power  which  men  of  property  now  claim  they  have  the 
right  to  use  in  an  irresponsible  manner  is  the  power  generated 
by  the  development  of  machinery.  But  this  claim  is  denitd 
by  the  great  class  of  non-possessors.  The  power  of  capital, 
it  is  asserted,  is  a  social  power,  and  the  laws  of  property 
which  grant  irresponsible  control  over  it  to  individuals  are 
unjust  laws.  Thus,  the  question  which  now  confronts  the 
industrial  world  is  this :  Is  control  over  industrial  power  a 
right  or  a  grant;  are  capitalists  proprietors  or  are  they 
agents?  No  one  can  say  how  the?e  questions  will  be 
answered ;  but  if  the  future  may  be  read  from  the  past,  and 
if  the  spirit  of  history  regards  either  logic  or  equity,  it 
requires  no  great  intellectual  courage  to  asFert  that  the 
social  movement  of  our  own  times  will  not  rest  until  there 
has  been  established  in  supreme  authority  that  triumvirate 
of  ideas.  Religious  Liberty,  Political  Liberty,  and  Industrial 
Liberty. 

Christobel  R.  Coleridge  selects  as  a  subject  of  her 
"November  Finger-posts  in  Fairy  Land,"  Artegall,  the 
Knight  of  Justice.  Those  who  are  interested  iu  Mr. 
Arthur  Balfour  may  prefer  to  trace  the  analogy  between 
his  career  and  that  of  Spenser*s  hero  in  the  pages  of  the 
Monthly  Packet,  to  reading  the  original. 

A  SHORT  little  realistic  picture  of  what  a  man  has  to 
go  through  in  the  German  Army  may  be  found  in 
Temple  Bar  for  November,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  Ei^ht 
Weeks'  Service  in  the  German  Army."  It  calls  attention 
to  the  excessive  number  of  casualties  which  happen  in , 
manoeuvring. 
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THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

The  Quarterly  Beview  is  a  good  number.  I  notice 
elsewhere  the  articles  on  Archbishop  Tait,  "English 
Realism  in  Komance/'  and  "  Church  Process  and  Church 
Defence."  In  the  article  on  the  Bodleian  Library  the 
general  public  will  hear  but  with  languid  interest  of  a 
controversy  which  disturbs  that  abode  of  learning,  and 
relates  to  the  subject  of  catalogues  and  the  bindmg  of 
books. 

ABRAHAM  LIXCOLN. 

The  quarterly  reviewer  praises  the  authors  of  the  colossal 
history  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  ten  volumes  of  bio- 
graphy have  been  written  with  "  excellent  judgment  and 
untiring  industry.  They  have  erected  a  worthy  literary 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  man  who  will  live  in 
history  as  the  greatest  of  all  American  presidents. 

We  doubt  whether  George  Washington  will,  in  time  to 
come,  be  pat  before  Abraham  Lincoln.  If  the  one  broaght 
a  nation  into  existence,  the  other  had  the  far  harder  task  of 
saving  it  from  prematare  and  utter  destruction.  The 
difficulties  which  beset  Washington  were  trifles  light  as 
air  compared  with  those  which  perpetually  surrounded 
Lincoln. 

POACHING  AND  POACHERS. 

There  is  an  interesting  article  on  poaching.  The  writer 
calculates  that  a  gang  of  twelve  men  in  good  quarters 
may  make  on  an  average,  from  September  1st  to  February 
1st,  about  £30  a  week,  or  £3  a  week  each  for  five  monthis 
in  the  year.  The  writer  describes  the  various  methods  by 
which  partridges  and  rabbits  are  netted  and  the  various 
rouses  by  which  pheasants  are  taken.  One  of  the  most 
ingenious  is  that  in  which  a  game  cock  is  fitted  with  arti- 
fical  spurs  and  is  carried  to  the  preserves.  When  the 
game  cock  crows  one  or  two  of  the  cock  pheasants  im- 
mediately respond  and  advance  to  fight.  In  this  way 
sometimes  five  or  six  pheasants  are  taken,  while  the  game 
cock  remains  unhurt.  The  writer  holds  that  a  gang  of 
poachers  is  to  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  a  gang  of 
burglars,  but  he  says  a  wise  word  as  to  the  wickeaness  of 
confounding  an  occasional  poacher  with  a  professional. 

LAURENCE  OLIPHANT  AND  MR.  HARRIS. 

The  article  on  Laurence  Oliphant  is  well  written,  and 
contains  more  information  about  Thomas  Lake  Harris, 
the  prophet  of  mystery,  than  I  have  seen  elsewhere  in 
any  of  the  magazines.  Of  Mr.  Oliphant  the  writer  says . — 

He  shook  the  veil  of  Isis  rudely,  and  a  flash  struck  through* 
and  dazzled  him  for  evermore.  These  Platonic  marriages* 
bi-sexual  deities,  convents  with  double  wings,  and  paralysing 
dreams  from  Swedenborg ;  these  renunciations  of  personality 
under  pretence  of  not  being  disobedient  to  the  heavenly 
vision ;  these  shadow- flghtings  with  the  chimeras  of  hallu- 
cination, belong  to  a  region  which  mankind  would  do  well  to 
leave  in  the  keeping  of  physicians  and  of  cool  observant 
science.  To  submit,  however  heroically,  to  suffering  and 
death  from  loyalty  to  false  and  vain  imaginations,  is  not 
martyrdom  but  suicide.  His  daring  cynicism,  gay  spirit  of 
adventure,  tenderness  of  heart,  and  impassioned  self-denial, 
made  of  this  visionary  and  enthusiast  a  figure  upon  which 
the  nineteenth  century  could  not  look  without  some  admira- 
tion and  a  great  deal  of  wonder. 

NAPOLEON  AS  A  WORKER. 

The  review  of  M.  Taine's  work  on  Napoleon  the  First 
is  very  bright  and  interesting.  M.  Taine  says  iS^apoleon 
constructed  modern  France,  and  was  the  arcliitect,  pro- 
prietor, and  principal  inhabitant  for  fifteen  years.  He  was 
an  Italian  whose  mind  was  modelled  by  his  mother,  and 
he  remained  an  Italian  to  the  last.  The  reviewer  brings 
into  strong  relief  the  immense  faculty  for  work  which  he 
possessed.   Three  hours  sleep  in  the  day  was  sufficient  to 


keep  him  going.   He  had  a  supreme  contempt  for  the* 
French.    **  What  they  want  is  glory,"  he  said  upon  one- 
occasion;  "the  gratification  of  their  vanity.    As  for 
liberty  they  understand  nothing  about  it." 

Napoleon's  passions  were  strong,  and  recall  those  of 
Italians  at  the  time  when  his  ancestors  quitted  Italy  for 
Corsica.  One  day,  at  Paris,  when  he  was  about  to  make 
his  Concordat  with  the  Pope,  he  said  to  Volney,  "  France 
wishes  for  a  religion  1 "  Volney  replied  drily,  *•  France  wishes^ 
for  the  Bourbons  I  '  Thereupon  he  suddenly  kicked  Volney 
in  the  abdomen  with  such  force  as  to  make  him  fall  and 
lose  consciousness.  He  had  to  be  carried  home,  and 
remained  ill  in  bed  for  several  days. 

He  was  a  magnificent  beast  of  prey  let  loose  among 
domestic  heixts,  but  he  made  modem  France  on  tie 
foundation  and  according  to  the  ideal  of  the  old  Xtoman 
Empbe.    Mr.  Taine  says  :— 

It  was  according  to  the  image  seen  in  such  a  retrospective 
vision,  that  the  Piocletian  of  Ajaccio,  the  Constantino  of  the 
Concordat,  the  Justinian  of  the  cods  civil,  the  Theodosios  of 
the  Tuileries  and  St.  Cloud,  reconstructed  France.  By  this 
it  is  not  meant  that  he  was  a  mere  copyist,  but  a  re- 
discoverer. 

For  his  contemporaries  he  had  all  the  attributes  of 
divinity,  not  only  omniscience  and  omnipresence,  but  also 
omnipotence. 

EDWARD  THE  FOURTH. 

Mr.  Walter  Wren,  in  his  article  on  "  Warwick,  the  King 
Maker,"  indulges  in  some  reflections  upon  Edward  the 
Fourth,  which  may  be  at  least  applied  to  one  person  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century  : — 

Any  one  who  wants  proof  that  Edward  IV.  was  the  greatest 
general  of  his  age,  ani  worthy  of  comparison  with  all  but  the 
very  greatest  of  all  ages,  should  study  the  campaign  of 
Tewkesbury.  The  battle  of  Tewkesbury  was  Edward's- 
crowning  mercy.  He  won  his  crown  and  kingdom  before  he 
was  twenty ;  he  won  them  back  at  Tewkesbury  just  after 
he  was  thirty  ;  and  he  died  twelve  years  later.  His  strength, 
his  beauty,  his  courage,  his  ability,  won  him  a  kingdom  and 
ruined  him.  He  had  ten  talents,  or  more  ;  so  long  as  hs  used 
them  to  climb  with,  they  were  his  servants ;  when  he  had 
reached  the  goal  and  used  them  only  to  contribute  to  selfish,, 
sensual  enjoyments,  luxury,  and  debauchery,  they  wore  him 
out,  and  he  died  in  his  prime.  The  careers  of  Warwick  and 
Edward  may  both  be  studied  with  profit,  and  their  student 
can  draw  the  moral  for  himself. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  political  article  advocates  the  fusion  of  the^ 
Unionists,  and  the  artistic  article  discusses  the  Landscape 
Painters  of  Holland. 


The  Jesuits  and  Prince  Franz  Ferdinand  of 
Austria.— Father  Gasson,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
writes  me  from  Innsbriick  to  ask  me  bo  contradict  M.  de 
Blowitz's  statement  in  the  September  Review  that  the 
heir-presumptive  to  the  throne  of  Austria-Hungary  was- 
educated  by  the  Jesuits.    He  says  : — 

(1)  The  princes  in  question  never  were  under  the  control 
of  the  Jesuits  directly  or  indirectly.   (2)  Many  stories  are 
related  of  Franz  Ferdinand  which  upon  investigation  turn  out 
to  be  merely  figments  of  the  imaginatiom.   In  particular, 
he  was  not  guilty  of  the  horrible  stee^echase  which  M.  de  • 
Blowitz,  with  much  elaboration  of  diction,  ascribes  to  him. 
As  the  archdikes  never  came  under  our  influence  (which 
M.  de  Blowitz  seems  to  consider  so  very  pernicious),  it  is  of ' 
course  very  illogical  to  hold  us  even  in  a  slight  measure 
responsible  for  any  escapades  of  which  they  may  be  guilty. 
I  would  recommend  to  M.  de  Blowitz  to  make  the  "  SpirituaU 
Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  "  his  study  for  a  week  or  a  month. „ 
and  then  pass  judgment  on  the  principles  which  guide  us - 
in  the  education  of  the  young.  j 
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THE  FORUM. 

Tbb  Forum  for  October  is  one  of  the  bulkiest  magazines 
that  has  reached  me,  feeling  almost  as  thi^k  as  the 
(Miarterly  Heview.  Not  only  is  it  in  quantity  that  the 
Forum  is  remarkable.  It  contains  at  least  four  articles 
that  are  of  more  than  average  interest,  and  which  are, 
therefore,  noticed  among  the  Leading  Articles  in  the 
Reviews."  They  are  Archdeacon  Farrar's  Estimate  of 
Lowell,"  Mr.  Swinburne's  criticism  on  " English  Social 
Verse,"  Mr.  Labouchere's  estimate  of  **The  Cost  and 
Uses  of  English  Royalty,"  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Curtis's 
article  on  *'The  Increase  of  Gambling  and  its  Forms." 

MUNICIPAL  MISOOVBRimBNT  AND  ITS  REMEDY. 

President  Elliot  discusses  the  misgovemment  which 
disgraces  American  cities,  giving  a  very  interesting 
survey  of  municipal  life  in  America.  His  picture  is  very 
discouraging,  but  he  is  not  without  hope.  He  admits 
frankly  that  there  is  not  a  great  capital  in  Europe, 
hardly  even  a  small  city,  which  does  not  immeasurably 
excel  the  best  governed  of  the  American  cities.  But  he 
holds  that  the  misgovemment  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  problems  of  municipal  government  are  new 
problems,  based  upon  a  new  science,  and  which  require 
a  permanent  staff  of  highly-trained  soecialists  in  order  to 
carry  them  out.  The  whole  problem,  therefore,  of 
municipal  reform  in  America  is  covered  by  the  inquiry, 
How  can  a  city  government  best  be  organised  so  as  to 
secure  the  services  of  the  necessary  experts  1  At  present, 
no  person  except  a  lawyer  can  really  afford — unless  a 
very  wealthy  man— to  enter  the  public  service  as  it  is  at 
present  conducted.  The  one  thing  needful,  therefore,  is 
to  make  municipal  service  a  life  career  for  intelligent 
and  self-respecting  young  Americans.  President  Elliot's 
paper  is  sensible  and  interesting,  and  carries  conviction 
to  the  reader  so  far  as  relates  to  the  need  for  competent 
permanent  officials,  but  he  labours  too  much  the  point  of 
the  newness  of  municipal  problems.  They  are  just  as 
new  in  Europe  as  tbev  are  in  America,  but  admittedly 
they  are  solved  here  as  they  have  not  been  solved  in 
America. 

k  NBW  BANK  SYSTEM.^ 

The  Hon.  M.  D.  Harter  propounds  a  scheme  which,  he 
maintains,  would  solve  the  great  difficulty  of  the  currency. 
He  is  very  fierce  against  the  silver  men.  Free  silver,  he 
maintains,  is  only  a  new  method  of  generally  fleecing  the 
poor  people  for  the  personal  profit  of  a  handful  of  specu- 
lators and  silver  producers.  He  has  a  plan  of  his  own 
for  meeting  currency  difficulties,  which  he  sets  forth 
under  seven  heads.  He  would  allow  the  present 
national  banks  to  continue,  and  wculd  permit  the 
establishment  of  State  banks,  allowing  them  to 
accept  State  securities,  city  and  railroad  bonds, 
as  securities  instead  of  United  States  bonds,  on 
condition  that  the  bonds  shall  be  registered,  payable  in 
gold,  listed  for  at  least  five  years  previous  to  their  deposit 
upon  at  least  one  Stock  Exchange.  No  bond  that  has 
ever  been  in  default,  or  that  has  ever  been  sold  below 
par,  shall  be  accepted  as  security.  By  this  means  he 
thinks  it  will  be  possible  to  provide  a  properly  elastic 
currency  which  would  meet  all  difficulties,  and  would 
create  a  vast  opp)ortunity  for  the  development  of  the 
trade  of  the  country.  There  is  another  paper  on  a 
related  subject  by  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  who  sets  forth 
that  free  coinage  would  cease  to  be  mischievous  if  the 
Legal  Tender  Act  were  repealed.  To  promote  free 
coinage  of  silver  dollars  without  abandoning  the  Legal 
Tender  Act  would  destroy  credit,  impair  contracts,  and 
deprive  the  business  community  of  its  liberty  to  make 


use  of  either  silver  or  gold  according  to  the  will,  judg- 
ment, and  discretion  of  each  of  its  members. 

THE  EDUCATION  CONTROVERSY  IN  THE  WEST. 

If  any  one  wants  to  be  thoroughly  puzzled  he  had 
better  read  the  two  articles,  on  *'^e  ^Bennett  Law '  in 
Wisconsin  "  and  "The  School  Controversy  in  Illinois." 
They  are  written  from  different  standpoints — the  first 
by  Senator  Vilas,  an  explanation  that  there  is  not  th& 
least  reason  for  the  alarm  so  freely  expressed  as  to  the 
result  of  the  recent  State  elections  which  were  regarded, 
on  the  strength  of  Republican  assertions,  as  equivalent' 
to  the  dethronement  of  the  English  language  in  American 
State  schools.  After  having  been  thoroughly  re- 
assured on  that  subject  by  Senator  Vilas,  you  turn  to* 
Mr.  Winston's  paper  on  **The  Sc^Jiool  Controversy  in 
Illinois,"  and  learn  from  him  that  unless  something  is 
done  to  compel  the  learning  of  English  in  the  common 
schools,  the  American  system  will  not  work.  One-third 
of  the  population  in  the  Korth-West  cannot  read  their 
voting  papers  because  they  are  printed  in  English, 
cannot  testify  in  the  courts  without  an  interpreter, 
cannot  act  as  jurymen  through  inability  to  understand 
the  English  language,  and  there  are  native-born  American 
citizens  of  the  third  generation  to  whom  English  is  an 
unknown  tongue. 

THE  BIANUFACTURE  OP  CRIMINALS  BY  PETTING. 

One  of  the  inost  remarkable  articles  in  the  review  is- 
Mr.  W.  P.  Andrews's  account  of  how  the  Americans  are- 
creating  criminals  by  their  extravagant  leniency  to  con- 
vict prisoners.  It  is  almost  incredible,  were  it  not  that 
it  is  set  forth  with  due  detail,  that  the  criminals  in  some 
of  the  American  prisons  are  fed  on  the  fat  of  the  land, 

Erovided  with  fruit  collations  every  "Saturday,  and  that 
rass  bands,  negro  minstrels,  orchestral  selections,  the  best 
lecturers  of  the  day,  together  with  flowers,  pictures,  and 
cbromo  Christmas  cards,  are  provided  for  them  either  by 
the  State,  or  by  the  charitable  members  of  the  community^ 


From  Funny  Folks, 

THE  GAOL  OP  THE  FUTURE. 

The  result  is  that  in  fifty  years  the  ratio  of  prisoners  has. 
risen  from  one  in  eight  hundred  of  the  population  to  one 
in  four  hundred,  while  in  the  city  of  Boston  one 
person  in  every  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  is  a. 
prisoner.  In  Massachusetts  the  population  has  trebled,, 
and  the  number  of  prisoners  has  increased  fifty- 
fold  ;  nor  is  this  surprising  when  we  read  that  a  physician 
had,  after  two  years  of  imprisonment,  declared  that  it 
was  just  a  vacation,  the  library  being  very  entertaining, 
and  first-ratie  players  of  dominoes  and  checkers  being* 
found  among  the  men.    The  only  wonder  is  that  people* 
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'who  never  have  a  square  meal  outside  do  not  flock  by 
liundreds  of  thousands  to  the  gaols  in  winter.  Many 
tnen  every  year,  finding  themselves  in  need  of  quiet  and 
medical  aid,  voluntarily  seek  the  seclusion  which  the 
"State  gaols  afford. 

THB  AMERICAN  FARMER'S  IDLENESS. 

President  D.  S.  Jordan,  in  a  paper  on  Agricultural 
Depression  and  Waste  of  Time,"  maintains  that  the  great 
•enemy  of  the  prosperity  of  the  American  farmer  i«  the 
habit  which  the  agricultural  classes  have  acquired  of 
•dawdling.  He  knows  a  thrifty  farmer  who  pays  a  shilling 
a  day  less  to  those  of  his  workmen  who  work  near  the 
railway  because  they  stop  whenever  the  trains  go  by,  and 
«o  lose  one-sixth  of  their  working  time.  He  makes  the 
following  sarcastic  suggestion 

Why  not  have  a  great  public  hospital  for  all  men  with 
valueless  time,— a  great  square  courtyard,  covered  with 
sawdust,  with  comfortable  dry-goods  boxes,  where  they 
might  sit  for  the  whole  day  and  the  whole  year,  talking 
politics  to  the  music  of  the  hand-organ,  and  watching  the 
itrains  go  by  7  The  rest  of  the  world  could  then  go  on  with 
the  world's  work,  with  some  additibn,  no  doubt,  to  the  taxes. 
t>ut  with  the  corresponding  gain  in  having  the  streets  open, 
the  saloons  closed,  the  dema^ogtie  silenced,  and  the  pastures 
free  from  weeds  and  thistles. 

THE  AMERICAN  ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

Colonel  Dodge  discusses  the  needs  of  the  American 
Army  and  navy,  describing  the  proeramme  of  the  policy 
board  of  the  American  navy,  which  has  voted  in  favour  of 
building  one  hundred  and  twenty  armoured  ships  of  all 
-classes,  and  one  hundred  and  one  torpedo  boats  at  a  cost 
•of  seventy  millions  sterling.  He  advocates  also  the 
building  of  coast  defences  at  twenty-seven  sea  ports.  He 
thinks  New  York  could  be  defended  at  a  cost  of  four  and 
^•half  millions  sterling,  while  San  Francisco  would  need 
five  millions  sterling.  His  paper  is  very  interesting  and 
•curious.  It  seems  strange  to  us  to  read  that  we  could  in 
two  weeks  place  fifty  gun-boats  on  the  Lakes,  with  thirty 
■armoured  vessels  in  the  harbours  of  the  leading  American 
•cities  •  If  England  were  the  only  power  against  whom  the 
United  States  might  have  occasion  to  use  their  ironclads, 
they  might  as  well  be  left  unbuilt.  At  the  same  time  we 
•shall  be  glad  to  see  the  Americans  supplied  with  an 
efficient  navy.  It  will  make  the  naval  alliance  which 
must  come  between  the  two  English-speaking  families 
less  one-sided  than  would  be  the  case  at  present.  Lieu- 
tenant Miller  argues  in  favour  of  establishing  a  naval 
tnilitia  and  reserve. 


In  the  Cosmopolitan  for  November  there  appear  some 
interesting  letters  written  by  General  Sherman  to  his 
•daughter,  during  the  progress  of  the  Civil  War.  They 
exhibit  the  great  commander  in  a  very  kindly  light 

"  Autumn  Lights  and  Shades  '  is  the  title  of  the 
natural  history  article  in  BlackiooofC a  Magazine    It  is  by 

A  Son  of  the  Marshes  " — the  only  man  now  living  who 
•can  write  as  Richard  Jefferies  useci  to  do  about  nature 
And  natural  objects. 

General  Butler— Breast  Butler,  of  the  American 
War — publishes  the  first  chapter  of  his  autobiography  in 
the  New  England  Magazine  for  October.  It  was  his 
mother's  desire  that  he  should  become  a  Calvinistic 
Baptist  minister.  He  was,  however,  his  grandmother's 
boy,  and  imbibed  all  his  political  teaching  from  her.  He 
^ot  his  first  feeliag  of  hostiUty  to  slavery  by  reading 
Oowpers  poem  beginning,  ''Is  India  free,. or  do  we 
^[rind  her  still  'f 
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THE  ARENA. 

Thb  Arena  for  October  is  hardly  up  to  its  usual  maik. 
The  first  article  on  James  Russell  Lowell,  by  Dr.  George 
Stewart,  is  singularly  void  of  anything  distinctive.  It  is 
a  colourless  statement  of  facts,  with  which  every  one  is 
familiar,  that  would  be  more  in  place  in  an  encyclopedia 
than  in  such  a  magazine  as  the  AreiM.  The  second 
article,  Mr.  Henry  Wood's  Healing  through  the  Mind," 
is  also  disappointing.  This  subject  is  one  which  needs  to 
be  handled  with  scientific  realism.  The  article  is  little 
more  than  a  sermon  upon  a  subject  on  which  we 
have  sermonising  enough  already.  Mr.  Hamlin 
Garland  is  a  writer  of  considerable  ability  and  still 
more  considerable  vehemence,  but  rather  too  much 
given  to  regard  whatever  he  is  interested  in  as  epoch- 
making.  This  time  the  epoch  making  subject  upon 
which  he  has  stumbled  is  the  play  of  ''Margaret 
Fleming,''  which  has  been  produced  in  Bostoc 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Herne.  *'  Margaret  Fleming," 
to  judse  from  Mr.  Garland's  account,  is  a  play  that  deds 
with  the  woman  Question.  Philip  Fleming  marries,  has 
a  devoted  wife  and  a  child  about  a  year  old  when  the  play 
opens.  The  first  scene  introduces  us  to  the  fact  thit 
before  the  baby  was  bom  he  had  taken  to  himself  a 
mistress  whose  baby  has  just  arrived.  His  wife  has  a 
trouble  with  her  eyes  which  a  nervous  shock  would 
intensify.  The  mistress  sends  for  the  wife,  and  dies  just 
as  she  arrives.  Her  sister  turns  on  Mrs.  Fleming,  and 
tells  her  everything,  whereupon  the  wife  goes  blind. 
Several  years  later  husband  and  wife  meet  in  the  police 
office.  The  police  inspector  advises  them  to  make  it  up. 
The  blind  wife,  however,  says  that  the  wife-heart  has 
gone  out  of  her,  that  she  forgives  him,  but  that  it  is 
degrading  to  condone.  "  Supposing  I  had  broken  faith 
with  you  ?  Why  should  a  wife  bear  the  whole  stigma  of 
infidelity  ?  Isn't  it  just  as  revolting  in  a  husband  ?  Can*t 
you  see  that  it  is  simply  impossible  for  me  to  live  with 
you  again  ?  '*  The  play  closes  with  a  declaration  from  her 
that  they  will  resj^ct  each  other  as  friends,  but  that  they 
never  could  as  husband  and  wife.. 

Mr.  Theodore  Stanton  has  a  brief  article  on  some 
weak  spots  in  the  French  Republic.  The  spots  upon 
which  he  puts  his  finger  are,  first,  the  instability  of  French 
ministries.  Since  the  4th  of  September,  1870,  there  have 
been  twenty-eight  ministries,  making  on  an  average  a 
new  ministry  every  nine  months.  Another  weak  spot  is 
the  persistent  refusal  of  the  Royalists  and  Buonapartistb 
to  recognise  the  Republic.  The  third  weakness  is  the 
establishment  of  the  military  household  of  the  President, 
which  introduces  a  dangerous  and  pernicious  military 
element  into  the  Republic.  The  fourth  is  the  persistent 
way  in  which  the  President  and  Ministers  perpetually 
substitute  the  Republic  for  the  country  in  all  their 
speeches.  Fifthly,  the  quarrel  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  has  made  the  whole  body  of  women  the 
enemies  of  the  Republic.  The  article  is  interesting,  bat 
not  very  remarkable. 

Mr.  Bradsby's  article  on  "Leaderless  Mobs,'*  is  an 
attack  upon  the  parties  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
T.  B.  Wakeman,  in  his  article,  "  Emancipation  through 
Nationalism,"  replies  to  the  Rev.  Minot  Savage's  attack 
upon  Bellamy's  theories  of  social  regeneration.  There  ia 
a  grimlv  tragic  story,  entitled  "  A  Grain  of  Gold,"  which 
should  be  read  by  those  who  imagine  that  Siberia  is  the 
only  place  where  prisoners  ar«  tortured  to  death  fagr 
inhuman  gaolers. 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  Ntjrth  American  for  October  contains  two  very 
remarkable  articles  which  are  mentioned  elsewhere,  one 
telling  us  how  we  can  water  the  dry  and  barren  soil  of 
the  wudemess  by  making  it  rain,  and  the  other  announcing 
that  the  secret  has  been  discovered  of  vanquishing  the 
thirst  of  dipsomaniacs  for  strong  drink.  Excepting  these 
articles,  the  rest  of  the  review  is  somewhat  heavy. 

THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN  CHILI. 

The  commander  of  the  Huascar  describes  the  recent 
civil  war  in  Chili  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Con- 
greesionalists.  They  had  only  400  muskets  at  the  com- 
mencement, and  with  that  number  they  began  tiie 
campaign.  The^  took  possession  of  the  province  of 
Ooquimbo  with  sixty  men.  The  capture  of  Iquique  gave 
them  2,000,000  rounds  of  ammunition  and  supplied  them 
with  a  basis  from  which  to  organise  the  conquest  of  the 
rest  of  the  territory.  The  detention  of  the  Itata  delayed 
operations  for  two  months.  It  was  the  arrival  of  the 
transport  Maipu .  on  July  3rd  with  7,000  Mannlicher 
rifles,  22  guns,  4  Krupp  field  batteries,  and  ammunition, 
which  enabled  them  to  bring  matters  to  a  conclusion. 
They  at  once  landed  8,000  men  at  Quinteros,  attacked 
and  defeated  Balmaceda's  18,000  troops,  and  finally  sup- 
pressed the  dictatorship. 

IN  PRAISE  OP  SPECCJLATION. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  who  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
greatest  operators  in  breadstuff's  in  the  United  States,  has 
an  article  on  speculation  in  wheat,  which  sets  forth  very 
lucidly  the  arguments  in  favour  of  alloring  unlimited 
^mbling  on  the  Stock  Exchange  in  the  food  of  nations. 
The  article  is  also  interesting  on  accoimt  of  what  Mr. 
Hutchinson  says  will  be  the  effect  of  the  heavy  crops  in 
the  United  States  this  year  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  This  year,  he  thinks,  will  be  a  memorable 
year  in  the  trade  history  of  the  United  States. 

NEW  LIPE  IN  CHINA. 

The  Hon.  J.  Russell  Young,  formerly  United  States 
Minister  in  China,  has  an  article  which  Englishmen  will 
do  well  to  read,  under  the  above  head.  He  begins  by 
sayinff  that  English  aggression  is  playing  the  mischief  with 
Amencan  influence  in  China.  The  fafi  of  the  house  of 
Russell  and  Co.  has  practically  demolished  the  commercial 
power  of  the  United  States  in  China.  Mr.  Young  speaks 
as  one  who  knew  Li  Hung  Chang  and  the  new  world 
which  he  has  opened  up  in  China.  He  speaks  enthusiasti- 
caally  of  the  bearing  and  drill  of  the  Chinese  soldiers.  It 
was  the  French  war  which  brought  things  to  a  head.  Mr. 
Young  says : — 

France  was  worsted.  With  that  victory  came  the 
renaissance.  I  remember  the  eloquent  fervour  with  which 
Li  Hung  Chang  on  one  occasion  summed  up  the  situation ; 
remember  well  his  arraignment  of  foreign  policies  towards 
China,  his  resentment  even  towards  American  opinion— the 
only  time  his  temper  ever  led  him  upon  that  theme— and  his 
resolution  to  work  without  pausing  until  when  China  spoke 
it  would  be  as  other  nations— with  the  hand  on  the  hilt  of 
the  sword. 

He  thinks  that  from  Asia  will  come  another  of  those 
movements  which  have  changed  the  face  of  empires  and 
menaced  the  dignity  of  civilisation. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OP  THE  YACHT. 

Mr.  Louis  Hereshoff  describes  the  new  departure  in 
yacht-building  that  has  been  made  in  constructing  the 
OUniana,  The  chief  difference  consists  in  the  peculiar 
line  of  her  hull  and  the  large  overhang  at  both  bow  and 
stem.  She  is  70  ft.  long,  but  at  the  water-line  she  is 
only  45  ft.  4  in.  in  length,  so  that  her  overhang  is  26  ft. 


longer  than  the  longth  at  the  water-line.  With  this  over- 
hang arrangement  a  higher  speed  can  be  obtained  with  & 
saving  in  coal,  and  much  greater  comfort  to  both  pas- 
sengers and  crew. 

At  the  foundation  of  international  contests  lies  the  Queen's 
cup.  To  it  a  debt  is  owed  by  naval  science  of  incalculable 
value.  It  has  done  more  than  scores  of  industrious  designers 
could  do  if  they  studied  their  own  work  only  and  compared 
it  with  similar  types.  And  from  this  famous  trophy  we  still 
look  for  further  influence  in  designing,  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  thought  and  practice  in  the  noble  art  of  naval 
construction. 

ARITHBIETIC  AND  BACCARAT. 

In  other  articles  Henry  Watterson  discusses  the 
political  situation  from  an  independent,  democratic 
standpoint.  Mr.  Godkin,  the  editor  of  the  Nition,  under 
the  title  of  The  Economic  Man,''  discusses  manythin^ 
bearing  upon  political  economy  and  socialism.  There  is 
a  little  paper  by  an  arithmetician,  entitled,  "  Arithmetic 
and  the  Baccarat  Case,"  the  ^t  of  which  is  that  from 
an  arithmetical  point  of  view  it  is  impossible  to  see  how 
Sir  William  Gordon  Cumming  could  have  won  the  money 
which  he  is  said  to  have  done. 

Given  Mr.  Wilson  v^rith  a  lower  stake,  who  comes  out  with 
from  £50  to  £60,  Sir  William  with  a  higher  stake,  who 
comes  out  with  £150,  and  given  Sir  William's  thirteen 
admitted  stakes  of  £5  each  admittedly  winning  £65,  it  is- 
arithmetically  impossible  so  to  construct  the  game  as  that 
£105  out  of  £150  shall  be  the  product  of  cheating,  because- 
the  surplus  winnings  of  the  taoie  must  be  exactly  thirteen, 
or  more  or  less.  If  more.  Sir  William  honestly  wins  more  ; 
if  exactly  thirteen,  or  less,  Wilson  cannot  win  from  £50  to 
£60. 

THE  EXPANSION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  Hurlbert,  intermitting  for  a  moment  his  search  for 
his  double,  discourses  upon  *'Ileciprocity  in  Canada."  He 
thinks  that  Canada  should  remain  independent  rather 
than  that  it  should  merge  into  the  United  States.  If  the 
Dominion  entered  the  Union  there  would  at  least  be 
ten  States  with  two  senators  each,  which  would  throw 
the  American  system  entirely  out  of  gear. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Frederick  Douglass  concludes  his  paper  exnlaining  how 
it  was  that  the  American  Qovemment  failea  to  secure  & 
naval  station  in  Hayti,  which  they  very  much  wished  to 
obtain. 


SCRIBNER. 

iicribneh  for  November  is  admirably  illustrated,  a» 
usual.  It  contains  several  papers  of  more  than  ordinary- 
interest.  Mr.  Deakin,  on  tne  Federation  of  Australia,'^ 
is  noticed  elsewhere ;  so  is  the  description  of  Mr.  Lowell 
as  a  teacher.  There  are  two  travel  papers :  Carl  Lumholtz'is- 
explorations  in  the  Sierra  Madre  m  Korthem  Mexico, 
and  Napoleon  Ney^s  plea  for  the  proposed  railway  across, 
the  Sahara.  Mr.  A.  B.  Wyckoffs  account  of  the 
naval  apprenticeship  in  the  navy  of  the  United 
States  carries  us  from  land  to  sea.  Lieut.  John  H. 
Gould*s  description  of  the  ocean  steamships  as  freight 
carriers  gives  us  a  very  vivid  and  interesting  picture  of 
the  great  steamships  which  ply  between  the  two  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  A  petroleum  steamship  is  loaded  in  twelve 
hours,  and  tiie  latest  development  in  that  direction  is  the 
molasses  steamship,  which  is  also  built  in  tanks.  Fruit 
steamships  have  the  space  between  the  steel  plates  and 
the  wood  lining  filled  with  charcoal.  They  have  three 
decks  all  open,  with  a  space  of  about  two  inches  between 
the  deck  planks  to  preserve  the  fruit  from  heating  and 
decay.  The  art  paper  deals  with  the  picturesque  quality 
of  Holland,  and  is  written  by  George  Hitchcock. 
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THE  NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

The  NoMvelle  Revise  for  October  is  rich  in  short  articles 
upon  varied  subjects. 

CARLTLE  IN  PARIS. 

The  first  place  in  the  first  number  is  given  to  a  hither- 
to unpublished  bit  of  Carlylese,  which  not  even  the  trans- 
lation into  lucid  and  polished  French  can  rob  of  its 
native  flavour.  It  is  tne  account  of  a  journey  to  Paris 
undertaken  by  Carlyle  in  1851,  in  company  with  the 
Brownings,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  Lord  and  Lady 
Ashburton.  **A  futile  journey,"  as  Carlyle,  between 
many  a  lamentation,  does  not  fail  to  call  it,  but  the 
account  of  it  none  the  less  is  given  with  the  force  and 
care  of  his  best  *  *  French  Revolution ' '  style.  The  start  from 
London,  the  crossing  to  Dieppe,  the  arrival  in  Paris,  the 
sleepless  cogitations  on  a  villainous  bed,  the  midnight 
and  early  morning  smokes  upon  the  balcony,  the  wander- 
ings through  historic  streets  and  squares,  are  all  as 
vividly  presented  as  the  great  scenes  of  the  Tuileries  and 
the  Tennis  Courts.  Every  detail  is  treated  as  though  it 
were  indeed  **  important  to  me  and  to  humanity  and 
so  absolute,  so  childlile,  is  the  want  of  any  sense  of  pro- 
portion, or  so  great  is  the  power  of  the  original  mind 
playing  over  all,  and  bringing  to  all  the  light  of  the 
«temal  in  which  it  lived,  that  the  reader  who  does  not 
feel  a  human  interest,  must  be  of  the  same  school  that 
** Sartor Resartus "leaves unmoved.  Theoldloverof Carlyle 
will  be  surprised  to  find  how  little  translation  alters  the 
efiiBct  which  is  produced.  It  is  the  thought,  and  not  the 
dress,  that  strikes.  The  conclusion  of  this  diary  is 
published  in  the  New  Review  for  November. 

EUROPE  AKiD  AliJACE-LORRAlNE. 

M.  Funck-Brentano's  article  has  for  its  object  to  prove 
that  the  annexation  of  Alsace-Lorraine  by  Germany  was 
worse  than  a  crime  :  it  was  a  mistake,  and  the  mistake 
was  no  less  historical  than  moral.  The  prominent  fact 
of  the  history  of  the  conquered  provinces  is,  he  declares, 
that  they  are  French — French  by  sympathy,  by  instinct, 
and  by  tradition.  It  is  no  question  of  government,  but 
of  race,  and  political  changes  will  not  change  the  perma- 
nent current  of  a  people's  being.  The  weight  of  his 
authority  supports  the  assertion  that  the  manifest 
destiny  of  all  countries  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  is, 
''if  not  French,'*  at  least  Romanish—that  is,  is  stead- 
fastly opposed  to  Anglo-Saxon  sentiment.  All  that 
!Prussia  nas  been  able  to  do  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  even  in  leaving  them  the  choice  between 
French  and  German  nationality,  is  to  divide  them  into 
prisoners  and  exiles.  Those  who  accepted  German 
authority  remain  as  prisoners  ;  those  who  clung 
to  the  French  flag  have  left  their  homes  as  exiles, 
unable  to  return.  No  assimilation  has  taken  place. 
German  writers  are  quoted  to  show  that  "since  the 
annexation  the  population  of  twelve  provinces  has  become 
more  anti-German  than  it  was  before."  Everything,  in 
fact,  bears  witness  to  the  ''impassable  gulf"  which 
separates  Metz  and  Strasburg  from  the  German  Empire. 
M.  Funck-Brentano  maintains  that  politics  struggle  in 
vain  with  the  permanent  facts  of  history.  Against  this 
invincible  refusal  of  the  conauered  provinces  to  unite 
with  the  German  Empire  all  the  treaties  of  Europe  will 
prove  vain.  Europe,  he  holds,  is  marchinz  towards  in- 
•evitable  ruin.     It  consecrated  by  its  "hypocritical" 
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League  of  Peace  the  German  attempt  to  act  a|;ain8t  the 
nature  of  things,  but  artificial  peace  cannot  be  main- 
tained by  force !  Force  added  to  force  endeavoured  to 
isolate  France  altogether,  and  France,  reboimding  from 
the  position  into  which  her  neighbours  would  have 
driven  her,  has  allied  herself  with  Russia.  In  doing  so 
she  has  resumed  her  historic  position  as  the  leader  of  the 
destinies  of  Europe.  War  is  oroanising  itself,  and  the 
"great  assizes  "  are  not  far  off.  That  they  are  inevitable 
M.  Funck-Brentano  has  no  doubt.  If  France  and 
Russia  come  out  victorious  from  the  struggle,  he  believes 
that  the  regeneration  of  modem  Europe  will  result. 

CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE  IN  SPAIN. 

Spanish  literature  is  so  little  known  in  England  that 
M.  Quesnel's  summary  of  the  events  of  the  literary  year 
in  Spain  will  be  read  rather  for  information  than  for  the 
views  which  he  expresses  as  a  critic.  The  death  of 
Alarcon,  so  sreatly  deplored  in  Madrid,  conveys  scarce^ 
any  senee  of  loss  to  the  English  reading  public.  It  ia 
surprising  that  it  should  be  so,  for  acquaintance  with  the 
Spanish  language  is  easily  acquired  in  a  few  months,  ajid 
in  the  present  dearth  of  English  novels,  the  army  of 
novel  readers  would  add  immensely  to  their  own  pleasure 
and  interests  if  they  were  in  a  position  to  read  the 
infinitely  superior  productions  of  Spain  in  the  original  aa 
they  appear.  Somehow  the  majority  of  English  people, 
speaking  even  of  those  who  are  fairly  well  acquainted 
with  the  contemporary  French  school  of  novelists,  have 
failed  to  realise  the  existence  of  such  writers  as  the  gifted 
Andalusian,  to  whose  now  finished  career  M.  Quesnel 
devotes  the  first  section  of  his  article,  as  even  Perez 
Galdos,  Yaldds,  Mdme.  Pardo  Bazan,  .Juan  Yalerm. 
Leopoldo  Alas  (who  writes  under  the  name  of  Clarin), 
and  many  others  who  are  doing  what  hardly  one  English 
novelist  of  the  day  now  dares  to  do,  that  is,  speaking 
frankly  about  the  real  problems  of  real  life.  The 
"Espuma"  of  M.  Polacio  Yald^  is  ranked  by  some 
Continental  critics  as  the  most  important  novel  of  the 
year.  To  English  taste  it  will  be,  perhaps,  scarcely 
less  disagreeable  than  some  of  the  productions  of 
extreme  French  realism.  M.  Yald^  appears  to  have 
t%ken  a  sombre  delight  in  painting  the  wealth  and 
aristocracy  of  Madrid  in  the  darkest  colours  that  truth 
permits.  It  is  objected,  and  probably  with  justice,  that 
graphic  and  real  as  his  studies  are,  they  lose  the  truth 
which  they  so  unflinchingly  pursue  bv  losing  the  propor- 
tion which  still  in  life  maintains  the  balance  between 
virtue  and  vice.  Nevertheless  the  work  is  admitted  on 
all  sides  to  be  CToat — work  studied  from  life  and  repro- 
ducing life,  and  we  have  too  little  of  time  to  be  able  to 
ignore,  without  loss,  what  exists.  Another  writer  of 
social  satire,  to  whom  M.  Quesnel  does  justice,  is 
M.  Ramon  Meza,  whose  novel  of  this  year,  "Mi  Tio  ek 
Empleada  "  (My  Uncle  the  Official),  is  especially  levelled 
against  middle-class  official  corruption  m  the  Spanish 
colonies.  The  Jesuit  Father  Coloma's  novel  of  "Peqaen- 
eqes,"  which  ran  through  three  editions  in  a  few  weeks 
and  rained  all  the  moderate  classic  criticism  of  Spain 
about  his  ears,  was  no  less  severe  against  the  nobility. 
The  psychologic  tendencies  of  the  day  have  also  had 
their  chronicler,  and  Clarin  has  produced  this  year  tlie 
first  volume  of  a  novel  called,  "  Su  unico  Hijo  "  (His 
Son),  in  which  the  intimate  tragedy  of  nervous  dinnano 
appears  to  form  the  central  study.    The  melancholy 
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aspects  of  national  life  have  evidently  had  a  profound 
influence  upon  contemporary  Spanish  thought ;  but  there 
ds  another  side,  a  side  of  romance,  simplicity,  and  charm, 
to  which  M.  Quesncl  does  justice. 

THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  CHILIAN  WAK. 

In  a  second  article  on  **  The  War  in  Chili,"  M.  Maiimi- 
liano  Ibauez  resumes  the  very  interesting  account  which  he 
gave  of  it  some  months  ago  in  the  Hevue  des  Deux 
MondeSj  and  draws  the  following  conclusions,  full  of  en- 
couragement for  the  future.     He  considers  the  struggle 
as  having  been— in  great  part,  it  is  true — personal,  and 
directed  against  the  special  abuses  of  Balmaceda,  but  as 
having  been,  also,  a  profoundly  national  struggle  between 
two  powers — the  power  of  the  executive  and  the  power  of 
the  legislative  bodies.    It  was  the  Parliament  against 
the  President,  and  the  result  for  the  Constitution  had 
been  an  announcement  that  for  the  future  "  the  Presi- 
dent shall  preside  but  shall  not  govern."    The  parallel 
which  M.  Ibanez  draws  between  this  struggle  and  the 
struggle  of  our  own  Parliament  and  Charles  I.  is  very 
•dose.    He  says  of  it  that  it  was  the  same  **in  the 
motives  by  which  it  was  provoked,  in  the  conditions 
binder  which  it  was  carried,  in  the  result  which  it  has 
Attained.    There  were  the  same  encroachments  of  the 
head  of  the  State  upon  the  privileges  of  Parliament ; 
^here  was  the  armed  struggle  ;  there  was,  finally,  the  sub- 
versal  of  the  head  of  the  State.    There  would  have  been 
also  the  same  scene  upon  the  scaffold  but  that  suicide 
intervened  to  prevent  it."     The  consequences  will  be, 
he  prophesies,  no  less  important  to  the  public  life  of  the 
Ohilian  people.    The  idea  that  despotic  authority  cannot 
be  combated  with  success  has  been  destroyed.  This 
idea  has  lain,  M.  Ibauez  says,  with  the  weight  of  a 
crushing  burden  upon  all  individual  initiative.  Hence- 
forth the  growth  of  honest  pubUc  opinion  is  assured.  The 
•evils  of  official  corruption  and  of  automatically  arranged 
elections  have  been  exposed.    Political  parties  have 
•realised  their  own  strength,  and  will  no  longer  consent  to 
be  used  as  mere  tools  in  the  hands  of  government.  The 
(purification  of  the  public  offices  may  be  looked  for  as  one 
immediate  and  practical  result.    In  fact,  Parliamentary 
(life  from  a  shadow  has  become  a  reality ;  more  blood  runs 
in  its  veins,  a  new  sense  of  responsibility  towards  the 
nation  has  been  born,  a  new  experience  of  the  power  and 
the  dignity  which  attend  hor.est  exertion  has  animated 
"the  being  of  the  nation.     M.   Ibailez  cites  a  list  of 
•reforms  upon  which  Congress  has  already  been  at  work. 
"The  tendency  of  them  is  to  make  wholesale  bribery  in 
high  places  impossible,  to  set  electoral  voices  free  to 
•develop  a  healthy  spirit  of  self-government.    The  revo- 
lution, if  the  views  penned  in  this  article  are  justified, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  birth  pangs  only  of  New  Chili. 
*The  writer  believes  that  the  good  which  has  been 
achieved  will  largely   counterbftlanoe  the  temporary 
•commercial  and  financial  evil,  and  that  the  future  may 
be  safely  trusted  to  the  energy  of  the  inhabitants  and 
•the  fertility  of  the  soil  of  the  Republic. 


Is  Murray  8  Magazine  Mr.  John  Taylor  has  a  brief 
paper  on  "The  First  English  Free  Library  and  Its 
Founders."  This  library  was  established  in  Bristol  as 
-early  as  1464,  and  to  increase  its  usefulness  free  lectures 
^ere  delivered  wlchin  its  walls.  The  Guild  of  the 
Kalandars  had  established  this  library  in  their  Church, 
vrhich  is  still  standing  in  Bristol. 

There  is  an  interesting  but  somewhat  guide-booky 
^count  of  Hatfield  House  in  the  Eiujlish  Illmtrated 
Magazine  for  November.  The  gold  leaf  used  in  gilding 
<the  ceiling  of  King  James's  Room  cost  £1,700. 


GAZETTE  DES  BEAUX  ARTS 

Apter  the  series  of  French  and  Flemish  miniaturists, 
which  has  been  apparently  closed  by  M.  Paul  Durrieu's 
article  on  Alexandre  Benin,  the  Gazette  is  giving  to  its 
readers  a  series  of  articles  upon  Greek  art,  no  less  beauti- 
fully illustrated,  of  course,  than  were  the  articles  upon  the 
miniaturists,  and  interesting  in  proportion.  The  subject 
of  the  contributions  for  October  is  a  statuette  of 
Athenian  workmanship,  acquired  last  year  for  the  Louvre 
amongst  other  relics  of  pottery  brought  fronj  Athens,  in 
1840,  by  M.  Sartiges.  It  is  confidently  pronounced  by 
M.  Solomon  Reinach  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  copy  of 
the  bronze  Dionysius  of  Praxiteles  which  has  been 
hitherto  known  only  through  the  description  given  of  it 
by  Callistratis.  M.  Reinach 's  theme  gives  occasion  for 
illustrations  of  other  statues  of  Dionysius,  for  which  all 
readers  of  the  Gazette  will  thank  him.  His  conclusions 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  statuette  will  doubtless  be  traversed 
by  experts,  but  they  are  based  upon  substantial  reasons, 
and  the  weight  of  his  authority  is  not  to  be  lightly  set 
aside. 

M.  THEODULE  KIBOT. 

The  death  of  M.  Th<Sodule  Ribot  in  September  last,  at 
the  fairly  ripe  age  of  sixty-eight,  naturally  provides  the 
topic  of  biographical  articles,  alike  of  the  art  and  of  the 
artist,  in  various  monthly  magiRsines,  and  the  Gazette 
devotes  to  him  the  chapter  usually  given  to  contempor- 
ary art.  His  work,  which  is  scarcely  known  in  England, 
vas  very  highly  appreciated  in  France  for  the  freshness, 
originality,  and  undeviating  fidelity  to  his  own  impression 
of  nature  by  which  it  wah  characterised.  His  admirers 
found  at  times  that  he  could  not  be  tempted  into  a  wider 
field  of  colour.  He,  however,  felt  at  home  in  the  sombre 
notes  which  best  expressed  that  which  he  had  to  say, 
and  he  remained  original  and  true  within  his  own  range, 
coniributmg  at  least  something  of  himself  to  the  history 
of  his  country's  art.  His  personal  character  was,  aa 
might  be  expected  from  this  simple  and  praiseable 
quality  of  work,  in  keeping  with  his  art.  Upright, 
modest,  and  direct,  doing  his  simple  duty  as  it  presented 
itself  to  him,  his  manhood  was  no  less  admirable  than 
his  art.  He  was  devoted  to  drawing  from  his  childhood, 
and  learned  the  first  technical  elements  from  his  father, 
who  was  a  civil  engineer  ;  but  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
his  father's  death  left  him  with  no  material  resources 
and  the  immediate  duty  of  providing  for  his  mother  and 
sisters.  Dreams  of  an  artistic  career  were  sot  aside  in 
order  to  earn  the  bread-and-butter  of  the  family,  but  nob 
abandoned.  He  endured  the  daily  drudgery  of  keeping 
the  books  of  a  draper's  shop  ;  the  evenings  and  the 
dinner-hour  were  still  given  to  art.  He  added  to  his 
narrow  income  after  a  time  what  could  be  earned  by 
illuminating  frames,  painting  window  blinds,  etc.  ;  then 
for  three  years  he  worked  as  foreman  to  a  commercial 
company  in  Algiers,  and  earned  money  enough  to  return 
to  Paris  and  begin  again  in  severest  economy  the  career 
of  an  art-student.  He  was  nearly  forty  years  of  age 
before  his  first  pictures  were  accepted  for  the  Salon,  and 
it  was  in  1865,  when  he  was  forty-two  years  old,  that  his 
Saint  Sebastian  placed  him  definitely  in  the  ranks  of 
successful  artists.  From  that  time  onward  he  had  what 
he  desired — the  means  to  devote  himself  to  his  calling. 
He  loved  art  for  art,  and  when  he  had  won  the  right  to 
live  uninterruptedly  with  the  object  of  his  thoughts  he  had 
obtained  his  chief  desire.  In  chroniclint^  his  death,  M. 
Paul  Lefort  says,  without  hesitation,  that  in  all  that 
relates  to  technical  skill,  the  contemporary  French  school 
has  lost  in  him  its  most  conscientious  and  most  capable 
worker. 
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REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

Economics  are  very  much  the  fashion  in  all  the  French 
magazines  just  now.  Besides  a  long  and  serious  article 
upon  Protection  and  Free  Trade  in  the  NouvdU  JUvne, 
which,  of  course,  illustrates  its  point  chiefly  from  the 
present  condition  of  affairs  existing  between  Franco  and 
jt^aly,  there  is  an  article  by  M.  Yilfredo  Pareto  in  the 
Remie  des  Deux  Mmidt8  on  the  Economic  State  of  Italy. 

ECONOMICS  AND  POUTirs  IN  ITALY. 

Both  articles  embody  a  strong  protest  against  the  present 
system  of  commercial  war  between  two  countries  which 
have  everything  to  gain  by  friendly  relations  and 
mutually  accommodating  tariffs.  They  are  both  so  full 
of  statistics,  that  to  quone  would  almost  be  to  reproduce 
the  entire  statement.  They  should  be  read  together  in 
order  to  give  the  simple  plea  all  the  force  of  double 
argument,  for  each  puts  the  question  from  the  point  of 
view  of  national  advantage.  M.  Pareto,  while  he  deplores 
all  the  evil  that  is  being  daily  done  to  Italian  interests, 
h  as,  unfortunately,  little  hope  of  seeing  the  inauguration 
of  a  better  state  of  things.  He  evidently  considers  that 
the  burden  of  the  fault  lies  on  the  Italian  side  of  the 
frontier,  where  the  present  Government  still  tolerates 
Transformist  politics,  and  continues  M.  Crispins  anti- 
French  system  of  exaggerated  protection.  This  is  the 
comparison  which  he  draws  between  the  financial 
position  of  Italy  and  France  ; — 

For  18S9  the  total  receipts  (exclusive  of  exceptional 
resources)  of  the  ordinary  budget  of  France  is  3,103,000,000. 
If  Italy  were  burdened,  in  proportion  to  its  wealth  as  much 
only  as  France  i^,  the  receipts  of  the  Italian  bad^^et  should 
amount  to  aqoarter  of  those  of  France,  that  is  to  776,000,000. 
In  reality  they  amount  to  1,500,000,000 !  For  the  same  year 
customs  gave  to  France  495,000,000;  if  Italians  paid  in 
proportion  to  their  we^th  as  much  as  Frenchmen  for  these 
taxes  they  should  yield  124,000.000;  instead  of  this,  they 
give  to  the  State  263,000,000.  The  chaiges  for  the  army  and 
navy,  incladine  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary  badgets, 
are  in  France  928.000,000.  If  this  proportion  to  the  wealth 
of  the  two  countries  were  the  same  they  would  be  in  Italy 
232,000,000 ;  they  are,  as  a  matter  of  fsct,  554,000,000." 

Briefly  he  sums  up  his  case  in  the  statement  that  in 
1887  Italy  was  in  the  full  career  of  prosperity.  Then 
came  the  rupture  of  commercial  and  financial  relations 
with  France,  and  a  corresponding  tendency  to  draw 
relations  closer  with  Germany.  Suddenly,  without  any 
transition,  an  economic  crisis  of  unprecedented  severity 
broke  over  Italy.  The  rest  of  Europe  was  not  suffering 
in  the  same  way.  He  can  attribute  the  misfortune  of  his 
country  to  nothing  but 

a  perversion  of  the  parliamentary  svstem  which  has  re- 
sulted in  a  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  to  the  private  interests  and  passions  of  a  small 
and  well-organised  body  of  persons  who  hesitate  before  no 
means  which  can  extend  their  influence  and  establish  their 
domination  over  the  country. 

THV  ANTI-SLAVBBY  CONFERBNCB  AND  THE  RIGHT  OF 
8BAR0H. 

M.  Ddsjardins's  article  on  France  and  Slavery  in 
Africa,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  anti-slavery  litera- 
ture, and  throwing,  as  it  does,  the  weight  of  eminent 
authority  into  the  reasonable  scale,  ought  not  to  be  with- 
out influence  in  inducing  the  Opposition  in  the  French 
Chamber  to  permit  the  Government  to  ratify  ihe  signa- 
ture of  its  delegates  given  at  Brussels.  M.  Desjardins  s 
reputation  as  a  jurisconsult  is  too  widespread  and  too 
seriously  founded  for  any  suspicion  of  political  bias  to  be 
supposed  to  invalidate  hisarguments.  Hetreatsthequestion 


from  the  standpoint  of  international  law,  and  points  out,, 
with  grave  legal  argument,  that  the  honour  of  France 
has  nothing  to  lose  in  accepting  the  proposals  of  the  con- 
ference.   He  shows  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  negotia* 
tions  which  were  concluded  at  Brussels  constitute  in 
reality  a  political  victory  alike  for  the  national  interests, 
the  maritime  traditions,  the  national  self-esteem,  and  the 
diplomatic  reputation  of  France.    Nor  does  he  fear  to> 
point  out  that  a  misplaced  Anglophobia  is  alone  respons- 
ible   for  the  action  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Analysing   the    measures   agreed   to   at    the  Con- 
ference, he  has  no  difficulty  in  demonstrating  what  was 
well  known  to  be  the  case,  that  the  most  important  con- 
cessions, far  from  being  made  by  France,  were  made  by 
other  Powers  under  the  pressure  of  her  requirements.  In 
the  matter  of  the  exclusion  of  spirits  and  of  firearms> 
France  took  the  lead  and  kept  it.    The  right  of  search, 
whicdi  was  the  ostensible  reason  for  the  refusal  of  th» 
Chamber  to  ratify  the  General  Act,  receives,  of  course, 
the  greater  part  of  his  attention.   On  this  subject  h» 
offers  profound  and  instructive  considerations.    In  th» 
first  pkce,  he  points  out  that  the  General  Act  does  not 
establish  the  right  of  search,  but  gives  only  the  right  of 
verification  of  the  flag,  and  that  accompanied  bv  every 
restriction  that  the  French  delegates  reauired.  He 
quotes  treaties  to  show  how  far  the  proposed  powers  are 
from  inaugurating  any  new  departure  from  received 
French  tradition.  He  also  points  out  that  the  right  veri- 
fication, limited  as  it  is  to  sailing  vessels  of  five  hundred 
tons,  can  touch  only  native  dhows  and  the  ships  of  a  few 
commercial  establishments  of  Nantes  and  Marseilles,  who 
are  so  entirely  above  suspicion  that  they  do  not  even 
resent  the  possibility  to  wliich  they  may  be  subject.    M.  . 
Desjurdins  states  that  he  has  questioned  the  owners  of 
these  vessels,  and  that  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  accept 
the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Act.    Finally,  for  a. 
reinforcement  of  argument,  he  dwells  on  the  fact  that  ths 
document  as  it  stands  was  drawn  up  by  neither  German, 
nor  English,  nor  Italian  hands.     It  is  the  work  of 
Professor  Martins,  a  Russian  of  European  celebrity, 
whose  inclinations,  if  biassed  at  all,  would  be  rather 
sympathetic  than  antagonistic  to  France,  and  whose 
officul  position  at  the  Conference  was  that  of  a  power 
which,  even  before  the  fdtes  of  Cronstadt,  could  not 
certainly  be  suspected  of  a  readiness  to  sacrifice  the 
maritime  interests  of  France  to  those  of  England. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  are  many  interesting  articles  in  the  October 
number  of  the  Revue.  Among  them,  besides  those  which 
have  been  noticed  elsewhere,  there  is  one  by  the  Due  d» 
Noailles  upon  the  subject  of  securing  pensions  for 
working  men. 

"  We  are  all  Socialists,"  he  says,  characteristically,  "  or  at 
least  almost  all,  with  differences.  But  up  to  this  time 
Socialism,  which  nobody  has  known  how  to  define  or  to  take 
possession  of,  or  to  put  in  practice,  has  remained  amongst 
all  that  is  most  perilous  in  its  obscure  and  vapourous  intui- 
tion. Shall  we  see  the  miracle  of  its  conversion  into  a  posi- 
tive and  debatable  formula  7  We  have  seen  things  quite  as 
strange.  What  more  unmanageable  of  old,  what  more  power- 
less, and  what  more  vain  than  steam  ?  And  yet  what  services 
has  it  not  rendered  to  modem  civilisation.  Only  it  was  we 
who  took  possession  of  steam  in  order  to  transform  it  into 
useful  work,  it  was  not  steam  which  took  possession  of  us.** 

The  simile  is  suggestive,  and  the  article  is  an  attempt 
to  put  the  moral  of  it  into  practice.  M.  Dareste  has  a^ 
plea  for  freedom  of  association,  which  is,  indeed,  accord- 
ing to  his  showing,  strangely  hampered  in  the  home  of  th» 
rights  of  man. 
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THE  MUSICAL  MAGAZINES. 

The  Magazine  of  Musicj  and  indeed  most  of  the  musical 
journals  this  month,  show  that  the  temper  of  the  British 
choralists  is  high,  and  that  they  are  bent  on  proving  their 
metal  to  the  world.  Several  choirs  already  speak  of 
entering  for  the  musical  competitions  at  uie  Vienna 
International  Exhibition  of  next  year.  One  of  the  boldest 
rschemee  is  that  announced  by  Mr.  Geox|;e  Riseley,  who 
proposes  to  take  three  Bristol  societies  to  Vienna,  the  first 
to  sing  unaccompanied  music,  the  second  to  sin^  oratorios, 
4uid  the  third  to  give  purely  orchertral  music.  Mx,  Risele^'s 
ddea  is  that  concerts  should  be  given  en  route,  which 
would  considerably  reduce  the  expenses.  The  Musical  Times, 
which  this  month  mourns  the  death  of  its  editor,  Dr.  W.  A. 
Barrett,  while  approving  of  Mr.  Kiseley's  project,  thinks 
that  the  initiative  shoiud  proceed  from  the  Metropolis, 
iand  advocates  the  claims  of  the  Koyal  Choral  Society  for 
oratorio  and  cantata  competitions.  The  proposals  in  con- 
nection with  the  World*s  Fair  of  1893  seem  less  feasible. 
The  first  prize  in  the  choral  competitions  at  Chicago  is 
«et  down  at  the  tempting  sum  of  £1,000,  but  it  would 
cost  a  great  deal  more  than  this  to  take  one  of  our  b^st 
.-societies  there  and  back.  Already,  however,  the  Dowlais 
Harmonic  Society  has  begun  to  lay  plans  for  going  to  the 
^States.  If  the  project  is  to  be  carried  out,  it  is  certain 
that  tremendous  energy  will  require  to  be  displayed,  not 
•only  in  the  special  ' preparation  of  the  choir,  but  in  get- 
ting together  the  necessary  expenses.  The  idea  of  some 
two  hundred  and  fif tv  Welsh  singers  going  to  America, 
And  spending  sometning  like  £o,0(X)  on  the  chance 
of  setting  a  fifth  of  that  sum,  ydU  be  amusing 
to  those  who  look  only  at  the  £  s.  d.  side  of  the  question. 

Dr.  Henry  Hiles,  of  Manchester,  is  a  musician  in  whom 
the  healthy  spirit  of  nationalism  is  particularly  strong.  In 
the  current  Muscial  Herald  he  asserts  that  English  music 
«an  still  be  made  the  hardy  independent  growth  it  once 
was,  if  our  composers  will  but  cease  to  strive  after  foreign 
models,  and  the  patrons  of  music  give  up  the  idea  that 
virtile  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  Continental  artist  Our 
«arly  £nglish  school  was  bursting  with  melody,  and 
our  old  church  music  was  the  first  in  which  emotion  broke 
through  the  dry  bones  of  scholasticism,  and  exhibited 
evidence  of  poetic  perception.  Our  folk-songs  were  en- 
tirely indigenous  and  original,  unwarped  by  any  foreign 
influence,  or  derived  from  any  external  source  ;  and  com- 
posers must  again  become  English,  must  learn  to  trust 
themselves,  if  we  are  to  have  a  revived  national  school. 
But  Dr.  Hiles*s  patriotic  spirit  leads  liim  still  further.  He 
objects  to  centralisation,  and  finds  his  best  hopes  for 
English  music  in  the  establishment  of  academies  in  the 
large  centres  of  the  provinces,  as  well  as  in  London.  We 
have  had,''  he  says,  enough  of  centralisation,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  times  is  to  extend  the  responsibilities  as  well 
as  the  dignity  of  our  local  authorities.  Take  the 
oaee  of  a  student  living  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Manchester  who  wins  a  scholarship  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music.  Is  not  the  fact  that  the 
education  of  such  a  student  has  been  carried  in  Man- 
chester to  the  point  of  winning  a  scholarship  the  best 
evidence  that  it  may  be  carried  further  ?  Why  should 
the  student  be  whipped  off  to  London  P  Education  and 
maintenance  at  the  Royal  College  cost  £150  a  year, 
whereas  the  student,  remaining  at  home,  coula  be 
•educated  for  £30  a  year.*^  No  doubt  this  is  true  as  to 
■the  financial  side  of  the  matter,  but  provincial  education  in 
music  is  never  likely  to  be  so  good  as  metropolitan,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  no  provincial  town  can  ever  have  a  con- 
<centration  of  teaching  talent  such  as  London  commands. 
liTeareTi  however,   tmm    the  establishment   of  local 


academies  of  music  is  the  establishment  of  local 
orchestras.  The  English  people  are  and  always  have 
been  singers;  where  we  are  behind  is  in  orciiestral 
music.  In  this  connection  Dr.  Hiles  has  just  started  in 
Manchester  an  experiment  which  will  be  watched  with 
interest  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  He  has  estabhshed 
violin  classes  of  nearly  two  hundred  pupils,  who  meet  in 
one  of  the  Board  Schools,  the  use  of  which  has  been 
granted  free.  He  recognises  the  fact  that  to  bring  about  a 
national  cultivation  of  orchestral  instruments,  we  must 
begin  on  a  broad  base  with  the  people  themselves. 
More  than  that,  we  must  be^in  with  the  children,  with 
boys  and  girls  of  ten,  not  with  lads  and  lasses  of  twenty. 


THE  LANTERN  MISSION. 

Thb  rules  for  the  lending  of  slides  to  members  of  the 
National  Lantern  Society  are  published  in  Help,  The 
terms  are  a  halfpenny  per  slide,  with  a  minimum  charge 
of  one  shilling.  Carriage  both  ways  to  be  paid  by  the 
borrower.  The  stock  of  slides  at  the  central  bureau  now 
exceeds  four  thousand,  and  we  shall  welcome  additions 
from  private  donors. '  The'  first  of  the  Contemporary 
History  Lectures,  introductory,  has  been  in  circulation  last 
month.  The  text  will  be  found  in  Help.  No.  2,  which 
is  a  general  survey  of  the  history  of  the  year  up  to 
October  Slst,  will  be  in  circulation  on  November  15th. 
(A  Committee  has  been  appointed  to  consider  and 
report  upon  the  question  of  the  Lantern  Grospel.) 

Writing  in  Help,  I  say : — 

During  my  recent  visit  to  Scotland  and  the  North  of  Eng- 
land I  was  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  immense  fiekl 
that  lies  before  the  lantemists  of  Britain.  Everywhere 
there  were  eager  and  willing  workers,  and  always  the  Fame 
anxious  inquiry,  When  were  we  going  to  set  them  to  work  7 
But  many  had  not  waited  to  be  set  to  work.  They  had 
already  set  themselves  to  work,  and  were  every  week 
attracting  large  audiences  by  lantern  services.  The  Presby- 
terian minister  at  Grateshead  has  taken  the  Town  Hall  for  a 
series  of  evangelistic  services  on  Sunday  evenings,  which 
are  illustrated  by  the  lantern  and  attended  by  crowded 
audiences.  The  largest  ball  in  Sunderland  is  utilised  every 
Sunday  night  in  the  same  way  by  one  of  our  lanternists — 
Mr.  iSravis,  who,  being  also  a  trained  elocutionist  and  a 
skilled  vocalist,  has  no  difficulty  in  collecting  audiences  of 
three  thousand.  In  Scotland  the  prejudice  against  using  the 
lantern  on  Sunday  still  lingers,  but  Mr.  Fairbairn,  the  brother 
of  Principal  Fairbairn,  has  used  it  for  four  years  on  Sunday 
at  the  Mission  in  the  Grass  Market.  The  Presbyterian  mis- 
sionaries, so  fax  at  least  as  those  of  the  Free  Church  are 
concerned,  are  all  furnished  with  a  lantern  and  a  camera  as 
part  of  their  regular  outfit.  Six  sets  of  slides,  illustrating 
Dr.  Lindsay's  visit  to  India,  are  now  exhibiting  throughout 
the  Free  Kirk.  The  municipal  and  private  venture  lodging- 
houses  of  Glasgow  offer  a  tempting  field  for  the  local  lan- 
temists. They  are  a  kind  of  industrial  monastery,  each  with 
500  monks  of  the  industrial  order,  held  together  by  no  vow, 
but  sharing  poverty  together  and  a  common  lodging.  There 
is  no  bond  of  brotherhood  among  the  members  of  this  curious 
informal  monastic  order,  but  they  live  under  what  is  a  rough 
approximation  to  the  monastic  rule.  An  hour's  lantern 
lecture  every  night  from  eight  to  nine,  with  a  bright  service 
of  song,  vocal  or  instrumental,  might  do  much  to  convert 
these  heterogeneous  congeries  of  haphazard  odd- jobbers  into 
a  commimity  with  a  sense  of  comradeship  and  home. 

The  Lantern  Services  on  Sunday  evenings  ought  to  be  an 
indispensable  adjunct  to  all  religious  work.  Our  Helpers  in 
Bradford  are  about  to  appeal  to  the  churches  and  chspels  of 
Bradford  to  take  the  St.  George's  Hall  for  a  united  Lantern 
Mission  Service  every  Sunday  night.  That  is  on  the  right 
lines.  Whenever  possible  the  lantern  should  be  a  bond  of 
anion,  not  a  sign  of  dissension. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

For  the  convenience  of  aubacn'bers  any  photograph  in  this  Hat  can  be  aent  poatfree  to  any  addreaa  on  receipt  of  2a,  2d: 


ROYAL. 

LojTDOx  Stereoscopic  Com  pax  v. 
H.R.H.  Prince  Damronfi:  of  Slam.    The  only  portrait  taken  of 
Prince  Damroug  during  hfs  vikibto  Burope. 

Messrs.  Ward  and  Do"\tt«ey. 
H.R.H.  Princess  Louise  of  Wales  (Duchets  of  Fife).  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Fife,  K.T.,  and  Infant  Princess  Alexandra  Dull. 

THBATBICAL. 
Mr.  AiFRED  Bllis,  Upper  Bakfr  Street. 
Two  Groups  of  Miss  Marion  Terry  and  Mr.  Georfire  Alexander  (in 

**  Molidre      Miss  Marion  Terry  (in  tiie  tame  play,  taken  in  three 

attitades).  Mr.  Georfire  Alexander  (iu  Mven  notitiom). 
Miss  Fanny  Brough  (as  playing  in  "  The 

Late  Lamented  ' )  (three  positions).  Miss 

Beatrice  Lamb  (in  "  A  Commission") 

(eight  positiouB).  Mr.  Murray  Carson 

(as  Napoleon  I.  in  "A  Koyal  Divorce") 

(nine  positions).    Mlss  Bessie  Hatton 

(as  playing  iu  "The  Priuce  and  thti 

Pauner^')    (twelve    positions).  Miss 

Phyllis  Broughton  (eight  positions). 

Mr.  H.  B.  Irving  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Hare 

(each  live  positiuns). 

Mrssrs.  Russell  akd  Sons. 
Miss  Jessie  Bond,  Mr.  Rutland  Barring- 
ton,  Mr.  Courtice  Pounds,  Mr.  Franic 
Thornton,  Miss  Saumarez.  Mr. 
Frank  Wyatt,  Miss  Leonore  Snyder, 
Miss  Louise  Rowe,  Miss  Annie  Cole, 
Hiss  Cora  Tlnnie,  Mr.  W.  H.  Denny, 
Hiss  Kate  James,  Miss  Shalders, 
Miss  Lawrence,  Mr.  Denny  and  Miss 
Rowe  (in  "  The  Nautch  Girl "),  Mr. 
Rutland  Barrington  and  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton (In    The  Nautch  Girl  "). 

Mr.  Wm.  Gill. 
Hiss  Nellie  Ganthony.     A  number  of 
photographs  showing  different  phases  of 
facial  expression. 

Messrs.  Elliott  and  Fry. 
Hiss  Winifred  Dolan,  Madame  de  Pach- 
man.  Edward  Compton,  Miss  Robins, 
Hiss  Dairolles.  and  Mr.  C.  Blakiston 
(in  The  American  "),  Miss  Ada  Rehan. 
Hiss  Brema,  Madame  Inverni  (Italian 
Opera),  Mr.  A.  Goring  Thomas,  Mr. 
J.  T.  Greln  (Independent  Theatre), 
The  Begum  Ahmadee. 


LITERARY  AND  ARTISTIC. 
Nadar  (P^rls). 
Guy  de  Maupassant,  M.  Emile  Zola. 

Messrs.  Elliott  and  Frt. 
Wordsworth  (from  fine  miniature  paint- 
ing), Mrs.  Annie  Besant,  F.T.S.,  Miss 
H.  F.  Cusack,  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie 
(author  of  "A  Window  in  Thrums"), 
Mr.  Birket  Foster,  Professor  F.  J. 
Edgeworth,  M.A.,  Sir  Henry  Thomp- 
son, F.R.S.,  Mr.  Charles  G.  Leland. 
K.C.M.G.,  Professor  John  Rhys,  M.A. 
Mr.  Phil  May,  Mrs.  Tom  Merry,  Mr. 
L.S.B. 

MEDICAL. 

MK3SRS.  FRADELLE  AND  YOUNG. 

Sir  Dyce  Duckworth,  Sir  Henry  Thompson.  Dr.  H.  B.  Donkin, 
Dr.  J.  Abercromble,  Dr.  J.  Cauder  Brunton.  Dr.  Stanfleld 
Jones.  Dr.  E.  Lymes  Thompson.  Dr.  Church.  Dr.  J.  W.  Ogle. 
Dr.  Gutterldge.  Dr.  Stephen  Mackenzie. 


GLADl-S  LANQWORTHY. 
{From  a  photo,  by  MoegU,  Thxin,  Stcitrerland.) 


Sir  Charles  Hartley, 
,  Mr.  Hamilton  Aide, 
J.  R.  Dlggle,  M.A., 


Rev.  Dr.  Forrest. 


CLERICAL.  &c. 
Messrs.  Fradellb  and  Young. 

Messrs.  Elliott  and  Fry. 


Canon  Melville,  Bishop  of  Zululand ;  Bishop  of  Coventry,  Rev. 
P.  F.  Tindall  (Ashford).  Rev.  E.  Cvril  Gordon,  (Uganda), 
Archdeacon  Norris,  Lord  Bishop  of  Manchester  in  robes, 
taken  at  his  Palace,  and  also  with  Pastoral  Staff ;  Lord  Bishop  of 
Rochester  in  Robes.  Rev.  B.  J.  Snell,  M.A..  B.Sc.  Arch- 


deacon Jones  Bateman  (Central  Africa).  Bishop  of  Norwich. 
Ht  his  Palac*;  Rev.  J.:h.  Horsburgh.  M.A.  (CJ.M.S.),  CanoB. 
the  Hon.  F.  G.  Pelham,  Rev.  Dr.  Stanley  Loathes. 

Messrs.  Bekjamix  Wtles  and  Co.,  Sowthport. 
Rev.  G.  Barratt.  B.A.  (Norwich),  Rev.  W.  G.  Lawes  (Misslrnary 
to  ^ew  Guinea),  Rev.  H.  Harries  (Stockport),  Rev.  E.  H. 
Thomas  (Whitby),  Rev.  W.  J.  Dawson  (Editor  of  TAs  ymma 
A/an),  Rew.  Silas  K.  Hocking  (the  popular  story  writer  in  the 
Mtthodvit  Fret  Churth);  and  Rev.  Dr.  Mackennal  (full-sized* 
portrait). 

The  Theatre  for  October  contains  Photographs  of  Miss  Ada  Rehan. 
(London  Stereoscopic  Company),  in  walking  costume;  and  Mr. 
H.  B.  Irving  (A.  Ellis).  ^ 

The  November  number  of  Men  and  Women  of 

 ,  1h»  Day  contains  three  striking  likenesses- 

I  (taken  hj9  Mr.  Herbert  Bsrmud)  of  Mr. 

Justin  McCarthy,  M  P.,  Mrs.  Annie* 
I  Besant  and  Mr.  Austin  Dobson. 

Beauty's  Queens  (Nassau  Steam  Press)  con- 
tains coloured  portraits  of  Miss  Florence 
Mackenzie.  Dowager  Countess  or 
Dudley,  Miss  Fanny  Brough,  etc.  etc. 

From  Mr.  William  Lawrence,  of  Dublin, 
we  have  received  very  fine  photu(;niphic 
groups  of  the  members  of  The  Association  of* 
Journalists,  the  Municipal  Engineers, 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce -all  of' 
whom  have  met  at  Dublin  during  the  ptuV 
few  weeks.  The  same  photOfcrapher  has 
pIso  sent  us  a  very  effective  picture  of  Mr.„ 
Pamell's  "Lying  in  State,"  which  is  re- 
produced In  our  Christmas  volume.. 
"  Character  Sketches." 

A  British  Museum  of  Portraits.— Mr. 
A.J.  Melhuish,  of  68.  Pall  Mall.  S.W.,  is 
rapidly  increasing  the  number  of  portraits- 
included  in  "The  British  Museum  of  Por- 
traits" at  South  Kensington.  These  full-sized 
permanent  photographs  of  the  men  and 
women  of  to-day  will  be  invaluable  to  the- 
future  historian  and  biographer.  Men  and' 
women  in  politics,  literature,  art,  science,  tbe 
army,  the  navy,  and  scciety  are  included  in 
this  unique  collection,  among  the  latest  addi- 
tions being  a  very  fine  and  speaking  like*>e'o 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold,  M.P.,„ 
Gen.  Sir  John  Adye,  Mr.  Brudeneil  Carter, 
Sir  Mark  Collett.  Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  Mr. 
.Justice  Kekewich,  Lord  Selbome,  Sir  Wm. 
Thompfon.  Sir  Chas.  Tupper,  Mr.  Cooper- 
Willis,  Q.C.,  and  Sir  Hichaid  Quain.  The 
photographs  arc  all  finished  in  the  higliest 
ktyle,  and  carefully  mounted. 

Studies  from  the  Museums  — Under  thia- 
title  Messrs.  K.  Sutton  and  Co.  are  issuing  a 
series  of  superb  photo-prints  reproduced  from 
objects  in  the  South  Kensington  and  other 
mufeums.  The  subjects  at  present  selected 
are  Wood-carving.  Bmbrf  idery  Laces,  Bm- 
Ixjssed  Leather,  Delia  lioljbia  Ware,  Iron  and' 
Bronze.  Silverwork,  Draped  Figures,  and 
Pottery,  and  we  are  promised  a  still  further 

extension  of  the  series. 

To  the  Student  these  studtes  will  be  invaluable,  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  the  publishers'  enterprise  meets  with  the  cordial  co-operation  of 
the  authorities  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington. 
Ir.  Is  to  be  hoped  that  Messrs.  Sutton  may  find  the  series  so  successful' 
that  we  may  see  the  whole  range  of  educational  studies  similarly  dealt 
with. 

The  designs  are  to  be  obtained  singly  at  0d.  per  sh^et,  but  the  studies 
are  conveniently  grouped  according  to  subject,  and  are  published  in 
folios,  accompanied  by  frontispiece  and  descriptive  letterpress,  as> 
below  :— 

Wood  Carvings.  Edited  by  Eleanor  Ro^e. 

Folio   I.  Home  Art  S'ries.  IIT.  Miscellaneous. 

II.  Architectural.  IV.  Cabinets,  etc. 

V.  Figures,  etc. 
Price  per  folio  of  18  plates  to  Students  (thin  card),  12s. 
Extra  superfine  ivory  card,  ISs. 
Embroidery.  Edited  by  Allan  S,  Cole. 
Laces.   Edited  by  Allan  S.  Cole. 

Kmbtoiderv.  15  plates,  thin  card,  price  10s.  6d  ;  ivory  card,  18s,. 
Laces,  30  plates,  thin  card,  18s. ;  ivory  card,  30s. 
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THE  ANGEL  OF  THE  LITTLE  ONES, 

OR  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY   TO  CHILDREN. 

"Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones;  for  I  say  unto  yon. 
That  in  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.**— Je3US  op  Nazabeth. 

The  angels  of  the  little  ones,  who  do  always  beholdJ 
the  face  of  the  Father,  appear  to  form  a  celestial  band, 
whose  special  commission  it  is  to  look  after  the  children., 
an  angcVic  link  between  God  the  Almighty  and  the  least 
of  these  my  brethren.  Beyond  this  casual  reminiscence  of 
their  existence,  which  Matthew  alone  records,  we  hear 
nothing  of  them,  know  nothing  of  them,  and,  as  a  conse^- 
quence,  they  have  become  more  or  less  shadowy  and. 
indistinct,  unrealisable  to  most  people,  and,  as  a  matter - 
of  fact,  practically  non-existent  if  measured  by  their  con- 
scious influence  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  and  fives  of  men. . 

A  MODERN  FATHER-GENERAL. 

If  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chi'- 
dren  had  been  founded  in  the  Middle  Ages,  it  mi^ht 
possibly  have  claimed,  with  the  infantile  audacity  of  child- 
like faith,  its  association  with  the  angels  of  the  little  ones, 
of  whom  we  read  in  the  Gospel.  It  would  have  been  the 
Holy  Order  of  the  Angelic  Helpers,  or,  mayhap,  the  H0I3- 
Order  of  St.  Benjamin  under  the  protection  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Angels.  Its  articles  would  have  been  approved  by 
the  Pope,  its  officers  would  have  worn  the  distinctive- 
garb  of  a  religious  fraternity,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Waugh. 
instead  of  being  Honorary  Director  of  the  Society,  woula 
have  been  the  Father- General  of  the  Order.  Other  times- 
bring  other  manners  and  other  customs,  but  the  essen- 
tials remain  unchanged,  and  in  the  formation  and  growth 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to^ 
Children  we  see  the  same  familiar  phenomena  that  accom- 
panied th3  foundation  of  the  great  charitable  religious, 
orders  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

It  is  but  seven  years  since  it  was  bom,  and  already  it 
is  extending  throughout  the  Englisli- speaking  world.  If 
its  progress  is  as  rapid  in  the  futiure  as  it  has  been  in  the- 
past,  before  the  close  of  the  century  there  will  not  be 
anywhere  throughout  the  English-speaking  world  100,000' 
persons  where  there  will  not  be  a  branch  of  the  Society  of 
the  Angels  of  the  Little  Ones. 

Even  now  the  Society  has  eighty  aid  committees- 
in  the  three  kingdoms,  employing  constantly  sixty  in- 
spectors, or  "  children's  men,"  each  of  whom  has  on  an 
average  600  cases  to  attend  to  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
In  connection  with  some  of  these  aid  committees  are 
shelters,  where  ill-treated  children  find  temporary  home 
and  food  and  rest,  and  the  mothering  which  they  need 
more  than  all.    In  all  these  agencies — 

"  Not  a  broken  law.  but  a  broken  little  heart,  is  the  one 
motive  of  proceeding^." 

"  The  Society  in  action  is  Folicitor,  chief  constable,  and 
public  prosecutor  for  every  child — the  smallest  and  the 
poorest  in  the  land." 

It  began  with  an  income  of  £1,000  a  year;  it  has 
now  £19.000  a  year.  It  had  ninety-five  cases  in  the 
first  year ;  it  had  6,413  in  1890-1,  and  yet  it  has 
only  covered  nine  millions  of  the  population  with  its  aid 
committees.  For  twenty-five  millions  these  committees 
have  still  to  be  pro^dded.  For  the  children  of  nine- 
millions  there  are  human  counterparts  to  the  angelic 
sentinels ;  but  the  children  of  nearly  twice  that 
number  must  at  present  be  content  with  celestial  helpers 
alone,  whose  services  sadly  need  to  be  supplemented  by 
that  of  the  look-out  men  of  the  aid  committees.    It  is . 


THE  REV.  BENJAMIN  WAUGH. 
(From  a  photograph  by  the  Stereoscopic  Co.) 

jOR  nineteen  hundred  years  Christendom  has  won- 
dered what  was  meant  by  that  mystical  reference 
of  the  Nazarene  Carpenter  to  the  angels  of  the 
httle  ones  in  heaven.  He  spoke  as  if  we  had 
seen  them,  as  if  they  were  to  us  as  familiar 
objects  as  are  to  the  children  of  London  the  white- 
plumed  soldiers  on  their  coal-black  chargers  who  keep 
watch  all  day,  and  every  day,  at  Whitehall,  on  the  spot  where 
Charles  Stuart  lost  his  head.  What  were  these  angel- 
guardians  of  the  children?  Ministering  angels,  aveng- 
ing angels,  or  what  ?  It  is  an  inquiry  interesting  and 
suggestive,  a  kind  of  glimpse  at  a  world  almost  incon- 
ceivable to  us,  where  space  is  of  four  dimensions  or  even 
five.  It  excites  wonder  ;  but  after  all  the  puzzling  of  all 
the  wisest  brains,  we  have  "got  noforrarder"  than  when 
we  started. 

But  it  wa3  the  object  of  Josus  to  brinj?  heaven  to 
earth,  to  make  earth  like  heaven,  so  that  '*Thy  will  may 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.'^  It  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that  in  these  latter  days  there  should  be  found 
coming  into  existence  amongst  us  here  on  this  earth  some 
mortal  counterpart  to  those  angels  of  whom  Jesus  spoke. 
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in  the  hope  that  those  who  read  these  lines  will  see  to  it 
that  an  aid  committee  is  established  in  their  district 
that  this  article  is  written. 

PHILANTHROPY  JkTILTTANT. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  St.  Dominic  about  the  Angel 
of  the  Little  Ones.  It  is  a  very  curious  and  interesting 
phenomenon  this  recrudescence  of  the  stem  punitive 
•element  in  the  midst  of  a  more  or  less  flabby  and  senti- 
mental generation.  It  is  another  proof — if  proof  were 
wanted — of  the  indestructible  and  eternal  elements  in 
human  nature,  that  we  should  find  suddenly  cropping  up 
in  the  midst  of  the  pulpy  namby-pambyism  and 
mawkish  humanitarianism  of  these  days  this  rigorous 
and  ruthless  spirit.  It  is  like  coming  upon  a 
^anite  boulder  in  the  middle  of  a  hog.  Here 
IS  philanthropy  militant— Philanthropy  the  Avenger. 
The  sacred  zeal  with  which  the  Domimcans  contended 
against  heresy,  finding  all  the  racks  and  dungeons  of  the 
Inquisition  too  few  in  order  to  extirpate  the  soul- 
destroying  pestilence,  reappears  here  in  the  crusade 
against  cmld  torture.  St.  Dominic  himself  did  not  believe 
more  firmly  in  severity  than  does  St.  Benjamin.  "  The 
redeemed,  we  are  told,"  he/ says,  are  to  sing  the  song  of 
Moses  and  the  Lamb.  The  present  generation  leaves 
Moses  out.  That  will  never  do.  Moses,  or  the  Law,  with 
its  sharp  punishment  for  wrongdoers,  is  as  necessary  as 
the  Gospel.'^  And  no  living  man  believes  more  fervently  in 
the  beneficence  of  first  punishment  than  do  the  Angels  of 
the  Little  Ones. 

A  CARICATCJ&B  OF  CHBI8TIAN  CHARITY. 

Again  and  again— occasionally  on  platforms,  occasion- 
ally in  letters,  occasionally  from  a  magistrate — this  policy 
is  spoken  of  as  contrary  to  the  precept  of  Ohristianity. 
**  We  ought  to  forgive, it  is  said.  But  where,  asks  Mr. 
Waugh,  does  Christianity  enjoin  that  one  person's  sins 
affainst  another  person  should  be  forgiven  by  a  third  ? 
Christian  prayer  is,  "Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we 
forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us,"  not  as  we  forgive 
those  who  trespass  against  other  people.  When  a  brutal 
fellow  blackens  our  eyes,  kicks  our  ribs,  locks  us  up  in 
his  coal-cellar,  the  magnanimity  which  forgives  him,  may 
claim  obedience  to  the  precept  of  that  prayer  ;  but  to 
for^ve  when  his  outrage  is  on  a  little  child — that  is  a 
thrice-shameful  crime.  If  cruel  nail  and  spear  and 
shameful  cross  to  Himself  were  nothing  to  Christ's 
righteous  soul,  compared  with  the  pains  and  tears  of 
<;<3d,  himffry,  sore,  and  sick  children,  then  this  forgiving 
of  people  for  wrongs  done  to  a  child  is  a  pernicious  cari- 
cature of  Christianity.  We  are  like  Christ  only  when 
our  tenderness  is  terrible  in  its  indications  against  those 
who  are  cruel  to  the  hunger,  the  nakedness,  and  the 
sickness  of  a  child. 

I.  THE  SOCIETY. 
The  root  principle  of  the  Society  is  love  for  children, 
out  of  which  grows  a  passionate  hatred  of  the  cruelty 
which  blights  their  lives.  A  healthy,  whole-hearted 
indignation  against  wrong  is  an  admirable  and  necessary 
•element  in  liuman  society.  The  modems,  by  trying  so 
much  to  love  "Freedom,**  have  come  to  be  somewhat 
indifiierent  to  human  life.  When,  however,  it  is  made 
<ilear  that  freedom  takes  to  diabolic  torture  of  children, 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  see  straight,  and  to  under- 
:stand  that  severity  is  the  only  tonderness,  and  that  the 
Angel  of  Mercy  herself  must  wield  the  sword  of  justice. 

**THE  CHILD  OP  THE  ENGLISH  SAVAGE." 

In  "  The  Child  of  the  English  Savage,"  an  article  which 
-the  Cardinal  and  Mr.  Waugh  contributed  to  the  Contem- 
jporary  lieview  six  years  ago,  occurs  the  following  de- 


scription of  the  kind  of  evils  which  the  Society  discovers, 
stops,  and  puts  down  : — 

Making  an  ill  and  dying  step-child  live  in  a  damp,  dark 
back-kitchen,  while  the  *'  own  "  children  in  the  front  kitchen 
sit  round  a  bright  winter's  fire ;  shutting  up  another  step- 
child to  sleep  in  the  coal-cellar,  three  others  to  sleep  next  the 
unceiled  roof  with  one  quilt,  in  their  night-gowns,  wind  and 
sleet  and  rain  finding  them  ;  laying  a  baby  close  to  the  fire 
to  get  rid  of  it  through  thirst ;  putting  another  in  a  thorough 
draft  to  get  rid  of  it  through  cold ;  strapping  a  deaf-and- 
dumb  boy  because  it  was  so  extremely  difiicult  to  make  him 
understand ;  drawing  a  red-hot  poker  before  the  eyes  of  a 
blind  girl,  and  touching  her  hands  with  it  (this  was  done 
by  her  brutal  brother,  but  in  the  presence  of  the  parents, 
and  for  fun) ;  after  beating,  locking-up  for  the  night  in  a 
coal-cellar  with  rats ;  immersing  a  dying  boy  in  a  tub  of 
cold  water,  to  "get  his  dying  done;"  making  another 
d3riDg  boy  get  out  of  bed  to  help  to  wash,  and  knocking 
him  down  because  he  washed  so  little ;  breaking  a  girl's  arm 
while  beating  her  with  a  broomstick,  then  setting  her  to  scrub 
the  floor  with  the  broken  arm  folded  to  her  breast,  and 
whipping  her  for  being  so  long  about  it ;  hanging  a  naked 
boy  by  tied  hands  from  a  hook  at  the  ceiling,  there  flogging 
him  ;  savagely  beating  a  girl  on  her  breasts,  felling  her  with 
fist,  then  kicking  in  •the. groin,  on  the  abdomen,  and  the  face 
with  working  boots ;  lashing  a  three-year-old  face  and  neck 
with  drayman's  whip ;  a  three-year-old  back  with  whalebone 
riding-whip ;  throttling  one  boy,  producing  partial  stmngu- 
lation;  thrusting  the  knob  of  a  poker  into  the  throat  of 
another,  and  holding  it  there  to  stop  his  screams  of  pain  ! 

"  Once  I  saw  her  pat  the  poller  in  the  fire,"  said  a  neigh- 
bour (speaking  of  an  own  mother  and  her  child  of  four  and 
a-half),  "  to  get  it  red-hot.  The  child  had  vexed  her.  She 
held  him  down  to  the  bed,  and  tied  a  cloth  round  his  mouth ; 
when  the  poker  was  hot  she  liftod  his  little  petticoats  up, 
and  held  the  poker  on  the  bottom  of  bis  back.'  One  baby 
cried  of  teething,  and  was  beaten  savagely  with  its  father's 
bifl:  hand ;  two  md  the  same,  and  were  strapped,  hanging  by 
the  heels  from  the  strapper's  hand.  Besioes  canes,  straps, 
whips,  and  boots,  belts,  and  thongs  of  rope,  the  instruments 
of  torture  have  been  hammers ;  pokers,  cold  and  red-hot ; 
wire  toasting-forks — ^in  one  case  the  prongs  of  the  fork 
hammered  out,  the  stem  untwisted  a  little  up,  making  a  sort 
of  birch  of  frayed  wire  ;  a  file,  with  which  the  skin  on  pro- 
jecting bones  had  been  rasped  raw  ;  a  hot  stove,  on  wliich 
the  child's  bare  thighs  were  put;  hot  fire-grates,  against 
which  little  fat  hands  were  held. 

AN  APPEAL  TO  THB  PUBLIC  CONSCIENCE. 

In  his  indignant  feelings  towards  such  wickednessee, 
Mr.  Waugh  is  sure  to  find  an  echo  in  the  conscience  of 
the  country.  Not  lack  of  hatred  of  such  things,  but  lack 
of  knowledge  of  their  existence,  was  th*  '^tv»ret  of  national 
apathv.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Society  (and  of 
pounds  shillings  and  pence  debit  to  it  in  the  bank  books 
of  the  rich,  which  I  hope  they  will  promptly  honour) 
that  it  has  discovered  them.  It  was  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  I 
believe,  with  his  usual  deep  insight,  who  pointed  one 
how  domestic  crimes  of  all  crimes  are  those  most  diffi- 
cult to  get  at — **  being  mostly  committed  in  the  privacy 
of  the  home,  often  in  the  privacy  of  the  sick  chamber." 
But  the  Society  gets  there  even,  and  brings  the  hidd'»n 
things  of  darkness  to  light,  and  with  them  nerves  the 

gublic  conscience  to  bo  stem.    Mrs.  Garrett  Anderson, 
LD.,  surely  spoke  for  the  women  of  England  when  she 
said  at  the  Mansion  House  : — 

The  great  words  with  which  I  daresay  you  are  all  familiar 
in  *•  King  John  "  rise  up  in  one's  mind,  belpinjj:  one  to  express 
one's  rage  that  such  things  as  these  should  be.  They  are 
what  a  man  says  to  Hubert,  who,  he  thinks,  [has  killed 
Arthur  :— 

B^ond  the  inflnlte  and  boundlen  rmch 
Of  mer«y,  if  thou  did'tt  this  deed  of  death. 
Art  thou  damnM.  Hubert  I 
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They  are,  indeed,  beyond  the  infinite  and  boundless  reach 
of  mercy."  One  would  like  to  punish  them  as  they  punish 
the  children ;  but,  at  any  rate,  punishment  severe  and  stem 
certainly  I  would  have  meted  out  to  tliem. 

And  Mr.  John  Morley  did  not  the  less  express  the  con- 
science of  men  of  all  shades  of  politics,  when  he  said  at 
the  same  place : — 

Domestic  ruffianism  is  as  proper  an  object  for  the  criminal 
law  as  any  other  kind  of  ruftianism,  and  cruelties  which  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  every  one  of  us  to  prevent  if  they  were 
attempted  in  our  presence,  if  we  had  physical  force  enough 
to  prevent  them,  these  are  the  cruelties  which  it  is  the  duty 
ana  purpose  of  this  Society,  by  the  law  and  the  agents  of 
the  law,  to  repress.  I  cannot  imagine  any  subject  more 
wortliy  of  the  thought  and  attention  of  public  men  than  the 
sradication  of  this  brutal  and  vicious  abuse  of  parental 
authority. 

Still  further  will  the  conscience  of  the  land  follow  the 
Society  s  Proceedings : — 

Mere  parental  indiscretions  are  never  prosecuted,  nor  are 
any  painful  and  hasty  acts,  even  to  the  breaking  of  a  limb, 
where  there  is  abundiant,  genuine,  and  whole-hearted  regret. 
Only  where  there  is  absolute  callousness  or  contempt  and 
hatred  of  a  child,  where  the  pains  and  injuries  inflicted  are 
matters  of  utter  indifference,  do  the  punishments  of  the  law 
become  both  wise  and  necessary. 

DISCIPLINE  FOR  LOST  SOULS. 

By  a  mighty  leverthe  Society  raises  the  sense  of  parental 
responsibUity ;  men  must  keep  their  children,  feed  them, 
clothe  them,  tend  them  in  sickness,  or  go  to  ^^1.  And 
when  they  come  out  they  are  not  done  with.  Mr. 
Waugh  renders  them  great  assistance  towards  a  worthier 
future  life.  By  distributing  among  neighbours  and 
acquaintances  of  the  child,  post-cards  addressed  to  the 
office  on  one  side,  and  bearing  the  culprit's  number  on 
its  register,  called  Repeated  Cruelty  Cards,  he  creates 
a  bodyguard  around  the  culprit's  child.  The  ex-prisoner 
is  informed  of  this,  and  that  should  one  card  get  into 
the  pillar  box,  he  will  be  before  the  bench  again  and 
certainly  get  relieved  of  his  liberty  and  its  luxuries  for 
twice  as  long.  Besides  this,  the  officer  supervises  the 
case  for  some  months.  Of  2,000  ex-prisoners  not  a 
dozen  have  had  to  be  proceeded  against  twice,  though 
with  the  6,000  children  last  year  dealt  with,  only  173 
children  were  wholly  removed  from  their  wrong- doers' 
care. 

So  far  as  the  Society  can  see,  the  real  root  of  persistent 
savagery  to  children  is  mainly  twofold  :  it  is,  first,  a  sullen, 
ill-conditioned  disposition ;  and  secondly,  a  cowardice 
which  limits  its  gratification  to  unresisting  and  helpless 
things.  Men  become  addicted  to  cruelty  as  they  become 
addicted  to  drink  and  gambling.  It  is  a  vile  pleasure  in 
which  they  indulge,  some  occasionally,  some  persistently; 
makinc;  their  homes  into  little  hells.  In  some  cases,  drink, 
trouble,  and  more  or  less  of  provocation,  and  the  like,  may 
temporarily  and  grievously  aggravate  its  expression;  but 
these  things  are  not  its  real  cause,  and  with  its  worst  and 
most  chronic  forms  they  are  not  even  assooiated. 

I1iis  is  curiously  like  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  innate 
depravity  with  a  certain  modified  doctrine  of  reprobation. 
For  these  lost  souls,  for  whom  the  Society  prepares 
scorpions  and  tr^lmiils,  although  given  over  to  the 
possession  of  a  foul  spirit  that  goeth  no*  out  but  by  im- 
prisonment and  fasting,  are  not  wholly  lost.  Given  the 
lack  of  pipe  and  beer,  and  a  long  enough  period  of 
reflection  on  the  bread  and  the  water  of  affliction,  and 
many  of  them  can  be  reclaimed. 

A  NEW  PURGATORY  AND  A  CERTAIN  ONE. 

For  the  Society  does  not  seek  to  create  a  mundane 


hell,  but  to  reconstitute  a  purgatory.  "Ae  prison,  with 
its  treadmill,  is  the  practical  modem  substitute  for  th» 
waning  terrors  of  a  hell-fire  which  has  been  damped  down 
by  mmgled  scepticifm  and  svmpathy.  This  is  very 
frankly  expressed  in  the  ''Chila  of  the  English  Savage 
as  follows : — 

The  duty  society  owes  to  the  lives  of  unwanted  children  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  waking-up  of  evil-disposed  men  to 
the  modem  ideas  that  population  is  a*  nuisance,  and  that 
God  and  a  future  judgment  are  superstitions  " ;  and,  be  it 
remembered,  the  new  foundations  which  are  offered  to  their 
belief  and  conduct  call  them  so.  By  such  ideas  the  security 
to  child-life  cannot  be  increased,  and  if  Parliament  is  wise,  it 
will  take  knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  enact  unambiguous  laws 
which  a  happier  state  of  things  rendered  unnecessary.  A 
secularised  conscience,  at  the  dictation  of  certain  aix>stles> 
amongst  us,  is  shaking  itself  from  old-fashioned  restraint  a 
with  a  thankful  sense  of  freedom,  like  a  horse  from  his 
harness  at  the  end  of  the  day.  As  the  tendencies  of  religious 
considerations  are  being  superseded,  the  tendencies  of  legal 
ones  must  take  their  place,  or  tampering  with  infant  life  will 
be  greatly  increased.  Grood  sentiments  about  children  have 
spontaneous  roots  in  human  nature,  and  they  may  survive 
the  inspirations  of  Christian  motive  for  a  while,  but  not  for 
long.  For  the  protection  of  child-life,  law  should  lack, 
neither  sharpness  nor  certainty,  and  at  present  it  lacks  both. 

All  the  Society  seeks  is  to  make  it,  for  people  who  love 
themselves  alone,  more  comfortable  to  treat  children  properly 
than  to  treat  them  improperly. 

This  it  is  doinc,  and  will  continue  to  do.  Already  it  ha& 
succeeded  in  striking  terror  into  those  who  stand  most  in 
need  of  its  attentions.  At  a  common  lodging-house  in  a 
town  not  far  from  London,  it  was  said  that  tramps  out. 
of  Kent  were  now  coming  round  by  Croydon ;  on  mquir- 
ing  "  Why  ?  "  the  answer  was,  that  "  A  man*s  children 
couldn't  have  the  belly-ache  in  London  now  without 
their  father  being  sent  to  prison.'' 

A  constable,  when  visitmg  a  little  starved  girl  in  th& 
hospital  she  had  been  conveyed  to,  was  inform^  that  hia 
child's  depositions  had  been  taken,  and  that  he  was  going 
to  be  prosecuted.  "  Who  by  ?  "  he  asked.  "  The  National- 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,"  wass 
the  reply.  Then  the  man  exclaimed,  ''Good  God,  Vm 
done  for ! " 

II.  ITS  FOUNDER  AND  DIRECTOR. 

The  Societjr  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, 
is  the  embodunent  of  the  thought  of  one  man.  Benjamin^ 
Waugh  is  that  man,  and  a  more  remarkable  and  wonder- 
ful man,  in  many  respects,  you  will  not  find  in  all  Eng~ 
land.  I  remember,  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  the  remark 
the  Cardinal  made  to  the  Archbishop  when  Mr.  Waugh 
left  the  room  at  the  Mansion  House  where  he  had  been 

giving  evidence.  "  He  is  like  the  healthy  breath  of  a  sea 
reeze."  And  so  he  is,  and  more  also.  For  Mr.  Waugh 
is  like  the  slender  filament  in  the  electric  lamp,  that 
^lows  incandescent  when  the  current  is  turned  on.  He 
IS  a  human  filament,  white  hot  with  the  passion  of  love 
for  little  children.  It  possesses  him  utter! v,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  else.  He  lives  for  them,  he  will  ultimately  die 
for  them.  To  rescue  the  helpless  bondslaves  of  our 
civilised  savagery  is  with  him  the  consuming  passion  of 
his  life. 

Such  earnest  natures  are  the  central  pith, 
The  FoUd  nucleus  round  which  systems  grow ; 

Mafts  after  mass  becomes  inspired  therewith, 
And  wheels  impregnate  with  the  fiery  glow. 

Out  of  the  agony  and  travail  of  his  heart,  filled  with  a 
mother-love  for  the  disinherited  thousands  who  have 
never  known  a  mother's  care,  the  Society  was  bom.  He* 

the  Society. 
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BENJAMIN  WAUGH. 

Benjamin  Waugh  is  a  Yorkshireman,  with  nothing  of 
•^the  Yorkshireman  in  his  physique  (for  he  is  small  and 
puny)  or  in  appearance,  or  in  his  character,  except  it  be 
.  a  shrewd  long-headedness  worthy  of  the  Tykes,  an  indomit- 
able perseverance,  and  an  liu tiring  energy.  He  was  bom 
of  Puritan  parents,  Independents  of  the  old  school  who 
-differ  very  widely  in  most  respects  from  the  modern 
Congregationalist. 

His  mother,  a  sweet  and  saintly  woman,  a  mother  in 
the  denominational  Israel,  passed  on  to  her  son  Benjamin 
the  tenderness  and  the  passion  wliich  make  him  an  ideal 
avenger  and  comforter  of  the  lost  children  of  Britain. 
The  mother-soul  dwells  in  him  more  than  any  man,  and 
much  more  than  in  many  women.  That  which  the  most 
devoted  mother  feels  for  her  own  offspring,  Mr,  Waugh 
feels  for  children  in  general.  Like  a  she-bear  robbed  of 
her  cubs,  he  rages  against  all  those  who  do  little  children 
wrong.  He  is  like  a  sleuth-hound  on  the  trail  of  the 
child-torturer  and  the  keepers  of  those  infant  slaughter- 
houses known  as  baby-farms.  And  yet  to  see  him  among 
his  httle  charges  at  the  shelter,  or  to  hear  him  talking  to 
the  bairns  at  home,  you  could  not  imagine  that  any  one 
could  be  more  tenderly  full  of  lovingkindness  and 
womanly  compassion.  His  tenderness  is  the  measure  of 
his  wrath. 

A  GENIUS  FOR  ORGANISATION. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  Mr.  Waugh  as 
merely  a  compound  of  tenderness  ana  wrath.  These  are 
the  two  most  conspicuous  characteristicB,  but  between 
these  two  extremes  lie  many  admirable  qualities,  many 
rare  capacities.  He  is  a  bom  organiser.  He  has  built 
xip  the  Society  brick  by  brick  until  it  stands  now  four 
squaie  to  all  the  winds  that  blow,  and  there  is  not  a 
branch  that  does  not  bear  his  sign-manual  in  every  mle 
and  regulation.  The  organisation  is  "  Benjamin  Waugh," 
his  thought  in  its  reticulation  and  in  every  limb.  Go  to 
see  him  about  a  prosecution,  and  you  will  find  that  he  is 
.  as  acute  as  George  Lewis  and  as  learned  in  the  law  relating 
to  his  particular  subject  as  Sir  Charles  Kussell  or  Sir 
Kichard  Webster.  As  a  public  speaker  on  a  popular  platform 
he  has  few  rivals,  and  as  a  lobbyist  he  is  simply  un- 
livalled.  His  courage  is  superb,  his  industry  is  as  great 
ii8  his  patience.  He  is  genial,  heaity,  humorous,  and 
full  of  the  milk  of  human  Kindness;  and  if  sometimes  the 
milk  sours  in  the  thunderstorm  of  his  wrath  against  magis- 
trates who  shield  criminals,  and  pseudo-Christians  who 
imagine  they  can  go  to  heaven  when  they  leave  children 
to  perish  in  hells  on  earth,  it  soon  passes,  and  he  is  him- 
self again.  He  is  no  ascetic  monk,  but  a  very  human  man, 
full  of  the  joy  and  passion  and  sunshine  and  storm  of 

•  a  broad  and  varied  Ute. 

A  MANY-SIDED  APOSTLE. 

Mr.  Waugh  is  a  poet,  an  editor,  a  philanthropist,  and  a 
statesman.  He  lias  the  e3^e  to  see,  the  heart  to  feel,  and 
the  art  of  putting  things  so  that  they  can  convince  and 
convict.  He  is  marked  out  by  supreme  and  conspicuous 
capacity  for  his  present  position  of  Secular  Bishop  and 
Central  Helper  of  all  the  children  of  the  land.  He  did 
not  obtain  this  position  without  long  and  painful 
preparation.  He  grew  to  the  work.  It  was  not  ready 
to  his  hand.  Neither  was  he  ready  for  the  work  for 
many  a  long  year.  But  slowly  it  came  to  him,  and  he 
was  made  ready  for  it.  He  was  always  an  Independent, 
he  is  now  independent  even  of  the  Independents.  He  is 
rd  Protestant,  but  he  is  one  of  the  most  Catholic  of  men, 
who,  even  when  still  in  the  Independent  ministry,  did 
not  hesitate  to  declare  that  he  would  like  to  see  a  picture 

•  of  the  Virgin  Mother  and  her  Divine  Child  hung  up  before 
>  the  eyes  of  every  congregation  in  the  land. 
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HIS  TRAINING  GROUJSD. 

As  an  Independent  minister,  first  at  Newbury  (Berks), 
then  at  Greenwich,  Mr.  Waugh  became  as  well  known  to 
the  magistrates  as  he  was  to  his  deacons.  At  Greenwich, 
assisted  by  John  Macgregor  (Rob  Roy),  he  founded  a 
Waste  Paper  and  Blacking  Brigade,  a  day  institution  for 
boys  who  loafed  about  into  mischief  and  crime,  and  entered 
into  arrangements  with  Captain  Reed  and  Mr.  Huntley, 
owners  of  deep-sea  fishing  smacks,  whose  headquarters 
were  then  on  the  Thames,  to  place  boys  charged  before 
magisti-ates  with  petty  crimes  at  sea.  Mr.  Maude  and 
Mr.  Petterson,  the  stipendiaries,  both  subscribed 
personally  to  Mr.  Waugh's  work,  made  grants  from  their 
poor-box  to  help  him,  and  made  over  to  him  boys 
charged  with  first  offences,  instead  of  sending  them  to 
Maidstone  gaol.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  esteem 
he  won  among  the  masses  here  that  Mr.  Waugh  was 
selected  by  four  trades  unions  of  the  through 
t  stand  for  the  first  School  Board  for  London,  to 
which  he  was  elected,  though  opposed  by  Mr.  Henry 
Broadhurst  (now  working  man's  M.P.).  Mr.  Waugh  sat 
in  the  first  and  second  Board,  in  which  he  was  made 
Chairman  of  the  Books  Committee  and  Stores.  On  his 
retirement,  by  imperative  orders  of  his  doctor,  he  received 
an  illuminated  address  from  his  fellow-members,  and  a 
present  of  five  hundred  guineas  for  his  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  **  neglected  children,"  besides  a  letter  from 
the  Education  Department,  regretting  the  close  of  his 
services  on  the  Board.  After  four  years'  rest,  the 
knowledge,  work-habit,  and  administrative  experience 
he  had  acquired  were  again  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
England's  unhappy  children.  All  other  pursuits  and 
enjoyments  were  abandoned,  save  his  magazine  for  the 
advancement  of  their  miserable  cause.  He  had  come  to 
see  that  they  did  not  possess  the  protection  of  the  Crown, 
and  held*  that  the  very  least  of  them  was  entitled  to  that 
protection  equally  with  the  adults.  To  make  a  child  a 
real  citizen — that  was  his  aim. 

THE  BMBODIMKNT  OF  A  CHILD  CULT. 

In  what  Mr.  Waugh  does  there  is  no  seeking  of  a 
vocation.  Much  less  is  there  the  pose  of  a  fussy  adven* 
turer.  He  is  quietly,  irresistibly  driven  to  it.  It  is  the  fate 
of  his  nature.  His  first  book  was  a  plea  for  the  abolition 
of  juvenile  imprisonment,  written  anonymously.  His 
religious  writings  are  for  children.  His  book,  **  Sunday 
Evenings  with  my  Children,"  is  **a  family  treasure" 
wherever  it  is  known.  The  magazine  he  edits,  the 
Sunday  Magazin€  {iBhiBter  and  Co.),  since  the  death  of 
Dr.  Guthrie,  its  founder,  has  ever  been  the  patron  and 
helper  of  all  movements  for  the  welfare  of  children.  His 
idea  of  the  foundation  of  Church  and  StAte  is  essentially 
the  family,  and  consequently  the  foremost  responsibility 
of  both  to  children.  His  theology  is  that  earth^s 
greatest  blessing  and  heaven's  nearest  likeneea 
is  a  child.  His  Prince  and  Saviour  i^  child  and 
Christ.  Indeed,  they  are  not  two  to  him,  but 
degrees  of  one  and  the  same  thing.  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  his  writings  will  know  that  to  him  the 
idea  of  the  spiritual  power  of  God  over  His  creatures  has  its 
initial  in  the  mystery  of  the  holj',  homeless,  and  unde61ed 
face  of  a  child.  That,  carried  up  with  manhood's 
experiences  into  omniscience  and  infinity,  is  man*8 
truest  conception  of  God.  The  leader  of  man  and  woman 
into  manhood  and  womanhood,  of  peoples  into  unity  and 
brotherhood,  is  a  child.  Tlie  greatness  of  a  child  is  to 
hin~  real,  whilst  the  greatness  of  premiers  and  bishops  and 
kings  is  often  but  tomfoolery.  A  little  child,  hungry  and 
not  fed,  thirsty,  with  no  water,  .sick,  and  its  sick-room 
turned  into  a  2)rison  because  none  come  to  comfort  it» 
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sits  on  the  highest  throne  he  knows.  The  late  Dr.  Magoe 
was  not  the  tirst  powerful  mind  Mr.  Waugh  had  made  to 
ponderingly  and  rightfully  reflect,  "  How  little  we  have 
all  thought  of  the  Master's  idea  of  the  government  of  a 
child/'  nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  he  will  be  the  last. 

THE  GAOL  CRADLE,  AND  WHO  ROCKS  IT.** 

If  you  want  to  see  the  germ  from  which  the  Society 
sprang,  you  shoiild  read  the  little  book,  "The  Gaol 
Cradle,  and  Avho  Rocks  It."  I  remember  reading  it  for 
the  first  time  when  I  was  in  gaol,  and  when  I  naturally 
appreciated  more  fully  than  those  who  were  outside  the 
truths  which  it  contained.  But  even  those  who  have  not 
had  my  advantages  in  this  respect  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
impressed  by  the  anonymous  little  pamphlet.  It  is  a 
handful  of  ragged  leaves  torn  from  the  book  of  life.  Here 
is  true  realism,  every  page  palpitating  with  actuality,  but 
every  page  also  instinct  with  a  fiery  passionate  purpose 
which  sees  its  goal  and  drives  straight  thitherward,  taking 
account  of  obstacles  only  in  order  the  more  effectively 
to  overcome  them.  The  book  is  an  irresistible  plea  for 
the  abolition  of  juvenile  imprisonment,  and  its  publica- 
tion marks  the  beginning  of  a  long  and  beneficent  series  of 
alterations  in  the  law  affecting  the  children  of  the  nation. 

MR.  WAUGH  AS  A  LEGISLATOR. 

Mr.  Waugh's  first  condition  was,  that  children  who  were 
tlie  victims  of  dissipated  vicious  homes,  were  too  often, 
also,  the  victims  of  an  inconsiderate  law  which  landed 
them  in  gaol ;  whicb,  alas,  pleased  the  parents,  and  did 
irreparable  injustice  to  the  children  and  the  community. 
Following  the  fortunes  of  child  ex-prisoners,  he  puts  his 
facts  into  a  book,  *  *  The  Gaol  Cradle :  Who  rocks  it  ?  A  Plea 
for  the  Abolition  of  Juvenile  Imprisonment  "—a  book 
which  roused  public  attention  to  the  subject,  inspired  the 
press,  and  greatly  changed  the  policy  of  magistrates,  and 
of  the  Home  Office.    Since  then,  to  a  great  extent, 
industrial  schools  have  been  their  destiny,  not  prison. 
But  Mr.  Waugh  believes  in  a  reasonable  application  of 
the  rod.  and  in  making  parents  (except  when  it  can  be 
shown  that    it  would  be  unjust  to  do  so)  jointly 
liabla    for   their  children's  offences.     Not   to  ade- 
qu'itely  correct  public  evil,  in  either  child  or  man, 
Mr.   Waugh  holds,  is  to  be  as  unkind  to  the  evil- 
doer as  it  is  to  the  State.     But  the  abolition  of  juvenile 
imprisonment  has  not  come.  Mr.  Waugh 's  first  statutory 
success  was  in  the  abolition  of  the  necessity  magistrates 
and  judges  were  under  to  exclude  children  from  their 
courts  who  were  too  young  to  understand  the  nature  of 
an  oath.    Horrible  offences  against  tiny  girl  children 
were  almost  all  rendered  unpunishable.     In  Committee 
on  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act,  the  proposal, 
which  was  moved  by  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  was  lost  by  two, 
both  Front  Benches  voting  against  it.    Meetings  of 
members  in  the  House  and  out  of  it  were  convened, 
formal  and  informal,  some  in  the  conference  room,  some 
in  the  smoke-room,  and  one  in  Westminster  Palace  Hotel. 
After  Mr.  Waugh  had  had  his  say,  on  the  report  stage, 
his  proposal  was  carried  without  a  division.    His  next 
move  was  to  abolish  the  exclusive  right  of  guardians 
under  the  poor  laws  to  prosecute  for  starvation.    It  was 
only  used  when  the  starved  children  had  come  upon  the 
parish.    He  induced  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Lords  to 
recommend  that  this  be  done,  and  in  the  next  Session  of 
Parliament,  with  consent  of  the  Local  Grovernment 
Board,  this  was  done.    Since  then  his  own  society  has 
dealt  with  5,000  cases  of  starvation. 

His  next  Parliamentary  work  was  the  greatest  statute 
ever  passed  for  children,  the  first,  indeed,  which  ever 
undertook  to  deal  with  suffering  children  as  such,  which 
is  now  known  as  *'  The  Children's  Charter,"  the  Act  for 


the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  and  the  better  Protection  of  * 
Children  (52  and  63  Vic,  chap.  44).  To  Ubulate  the 
changes  which  this  statute  made  in  the  conditions  of 
children  in  England,  and  their  standing  in  courts,  weuld 
be  as  impossible  as  to  enumerate  the  changes  made  in  the- 
conditions  of  vegetation  by  the  breezes  and  sunshine  of 
spring.  In  passing  this  Act  Mr.  Waugh  found  his  best 
helpers  in  the  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Mundella,  and  Lord 
Herscliell. 

MR.  WAUGH's  system  AND  THE  POLICE. 

Five  years  after  the  Society  was  established  Mr. 
Waugh  received  a  tribute  from  the  police  authorities  of  the  • 
Metropolis  which,  whether  it  does  most  credit  to  his  plans 
for  suffering  children  or  to  the  common  sense  and  lack  of 
vanity  and  red-tape  in  the  police  authorities,  it  may  not 
be  easy  to  determine,  but  by  orders  issued  from  Scotlandt 
Yard  Mr.  Waugh  was  virtually  made  Chief  Commissioner- 
of  Police  for  the  children  of  London.    And  throughout 
England  the  police  authorities  are  increasingly  availing.; 
themselves  of  the  special  adaptation  of  the  Society's 
methods  to  children  s  cases.    The  Society's  men  have 
greater  freedom  than  the  police.    They  have  less  autho- 
rity, and  their  freedom  is  therefore  exercised  under  risks 
which  constables  have  not  to  run.    The  limit  of  a  con- 
stable's duty  is  to  receive  charges,  and  on  these  to  act, 
or  on  what  he  himself  sees.    He  is  wholly  forbidden  to 
search  out  and  show  himself  strong  on  behalf  of  the  help- 
less !    Were  that  his  duty,  with  the  power  which  he  car- 
ries to  put  down  resistance  to  its  discharge  with  force  if 
needs  be,  and  to  arrest  those  who  interfere  with  him,  he 
would  become  intolerable,  especially  among  the  poor. 
Mr.    Justice   Field,  recently   finding   that   a  good- 
hearted  constable  had  thus  been  acting  —  actin^^  as- 
a  man,  not  within  his  limits  as  a   policeman — m  &• 
case  of  manslaughter  brought  before  him,  dismissed  it, 
remarking  that  in  the  getting  of  it  up  a  great  constitu- 
tional principle  had  been  violated.    The  police  must  not 
take  any  proceedings  save  upon  a  complaint  of  a  common 
citizen,  or  an  offence  which  he  himself  has  seen  committed. 
But  that  excludes  all  bedroom  and  indoor  offences  against 
children.  Babies  cannot  lay  information ;  and  children,  not- 
babies,  do  not.    Besides,  were  the  child  able  to  stet  out, 
and  disposed  to  make  complaint,  and  dare  do  so,  the  very 
last  man  who  would  be  thought  of  to  tell  its  hunger  and 
pain  to  would  be  a  policeman.  Knowing  all  these  facts^ 
Sir  Edmund  Henderson,  Mr.  Monro,  and  Sir  Edward 
Bradford,  as  Chief  Commissioners  of  Police,  wisely  recog- 
nised them  and  made  free  and  admirable  use  of  the 
Society ;   and  even    Colonel   Howard    Vincent  and 
Mr.  Anderson,  successive  Heads  of  the  Criminal  Inves- 
tigation Department,  do  the  same.     Both  have  borne 
public  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  institution  for  the 
special  work  of  getting  out  crimes  against  the  young. 
Mr.  Anderson,  the  present  Head  of  the  Criminal  Inves- 
tigation Department,  said  at  thd  Society's  last  public 
meeting  in  London  : — 

It  is  not  merely  in  my  personal  but  in  my  official  duty  that 
I  feel  intense  pleasure  at  the  rise  and  progress  of  a  Society 
of  this  kind.  It  gives  me  great  gratification  to  be  able  to 
express  the  most  cordial  sympathy  with  and  the  most 
cordial  co-operation  to  this  Society.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  there  is  systematised  co-operation.  We  naturally  think . 
very  strongly  that  in  certain  matters  and  spheres  we  can  > 
devolve  the  responsibility  that  the  State  bus  placed  upon 
us,  but  there  are  a  considaK|||M|Hhg  of  classes  of  ])C('>ple- 
with  which  a  society  of  th!a|^^^^^™»»jhctter  qnalitied  to 
deal  than  an  oHicial.  and  es*  ^^al  police. 

Mr.   Waiigli,    addres  of  Christian, 
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-with  their  children,  said :  I  hear  you  murmur, 
"•'The  police  !  It  is  the  work  of  the  police  to  do  that." 
That  is  not  true.  It  is  not  the  worlc  of  the  police  to 
discover  anything,  nor  to  initiate  proceedings  for  anybody. 
They  are  a  brave,  good  body  of  men  ;  but  they  have  their 
set  work  to  do,  and  their  strict  rules  for  doing  it.  But 
were  it  so,  when  you  stand  before  the  judgment  throne 
of  Him  whose  will,  Jesus  says,  is  that  not  one  little  one 
should  either  suffer  from  hunger,  or  nakedness,  or  be  sick, 
and  perish,  will  you  dare  to  tell  Him  that  you  knew  that 
that  was  His  will,  but  that  you  left  it  to  the  police  ? 

*'A  FAIR-MINDED  MAN." 

It  is  to  Mr.  Waugh*s  work  that  the  present  regulations 
for  pantomime  children  owe  their  existence.  Mr.  (now 
Sir)  Augustus  Harris,  of  Drury  Lane,  vigorously  led  the 
opposition,  and  Mr.  Waugh  furnished  him  with  his  most 
formidable  weapons.  In  the  debate  and  the  proposals 
serious  charges  were  made  by  Mr.  Waugh 's  supporters  in 
the  House.  Mr.  Waugh  immediately  told  Mr.  Harris— "I 
<sannot  find  cruelty  to  pantomime  children  ;  I  have  tried 
to  find  it ;  I  have  put  on  officers  at  the  theatres  to  find 
it,  but  I  have  failed  to  do  so.  I  would  rather  lose  the 
proposals  of  the  Bill  for  pantomime  children  than  win 
them  by  false  witness  against  theatres. "  In  the  heated 
height  of  the  debate  Mr.  Waugh  told  Mr.  Harris  this, 
<and  gave  him  leave  to  have  it  said  by  his  friends  in  the 
House.  It  was  said  he  wrote  it,  too,  to  the  Times.  Some 
of  his  friends  were  angry  at  his  needless  candour.  He 
had  not  made  the  charges.  But,  said  he,  they  were  made 
by  our  side,  and  they  are  not  true.  But  that  very  candour 
^t  was  which  lent  irresistible  force  to  his  plea  for  those 
pretty  little  things  of  such  tender  years  who  were 
lequired  to  attend  rehearsal,  performance,  aiid  scliool. 
The  plea  prevailed  in  the  House,  and  the  first  person  to 
honour  mx,  Waugh  for  his  honesty  in  fight  was  the  man 
he  had  beaten.  Mr.  Harris,  to  his  honour,  the  very 
next  week  invited  Mr.  Waugh  to  his  garden  party, 
^nd  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  LorAs,  referring  to 
Mr.  Waugh's  conduct  in  the  debate,  the  Archbishop  of 
'Canterbury  said  everybody  must  admit  that  though  an 
•ardent  advocate,  he  was  a  *'  fair-minded  man." 

IV.   THE  WORK  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

Of  the  need  there  is  for  such  a  Society  there  can  no 
longer  be  any  dispute.  All  controversy  is  at  an  end. 
:Since  its  formation  in  1884,  the  Society  has  dealt  with 
16,906  complaints,  of  which  10,179  were  proved  to  be 
true.  These  cases  affected  the  welfare  of  34,168  children. 
Of  these  6,374  were  warned,  and  1,800  prosecuted,  of 
which  1,640  were  convicted.  The  total  period  of  imprison- 
ment inflicted  is  376  years ;  the  amount  of  fines,  £667. 
The  cruelties  were : — 

General  ill-treatment  ...  2.203  Begging   1,281 

AsMiults    1,955  Bxposure   810 

Meglecl  and  starvation...  7,636  Cruel  Immorality   720 

Abandonment    434  Other  wrongs    867 

In  8,691  cases,  warnings,  more  or  less  formal  and  stem, 
were  given,  followed  by  supervision.  In  2,226  there  were 
prosecutions,  and  such  is  the  care  and  skill  of  the  Society, 
that  92  per  cent,  of  this  terrible  tale  were  convicted. 

These  terrible  figures  are  of  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
-country. 

In  three-fourths  of  the  country  there  has  been  nothing 
done.  If  the  whole  land  had  been  properly  covered  the 
Tiumber  of  cases,  now  averaging  6,000  a  year,  would  be 
over  20,000  a  year.  At  least  12,000  cases  every  year 
escape  attention  for  ti  e  lack  of  any  agency  to  defend  the 
ilefenceless  and  succour  the  worse  than  orphaned  little 
■ones. 
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WHAT  IT  HAS  DONE. 

What  this  means  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
extract  from  the  R^ort  of  the  evils  from  which  it  has 
delivered  children  within  the  range  of  its  influence,  evils 
which  continue  unchecked  where  there  is  no  branch  of 
the  Society  to  intervene  for  the  protection  of  the 
helpless : — 

Most  of  the  victims  have  been  young ;  many  were  babies, 
made  habitually  to  feel  the  oppression  of  hatred,  the 
dizziness  of  famine  ;  and  scarifying  and  curses ;  with  blows 
and  kicks  and  floggings  with  the  oppressors'  straps,  pokers, 
ropes,  boots,  chairs,  kettles,  and  frying-pans  ;  diggings-into 
with  prongs  of  fork  and  blade  of  knUe ;  putting  mustard 
oil  into  wounds  ;  hanging  up  by  the  neck  by  a  slip  strap 
to  a  hook  in  the  kitchen  ceiling  till  black  in  the  face 
and  unconscious  ;  thrusting  a  poker  red-hot  through  the 
closed  lips  into  the  mouth,  burning  lips,  tongue,  and  under 
the  tongue ;  putting  bare  little  thighs  on  top  of  hot  ironing 
stove ;  making  child  grasp  red-hot  poker ;  beating  with  poker 
on  the  head,  making,  as  the  doctor  called  it,  a  "ring  of 
bruises  "  completely  round  it ;  throwing  sick  child  out  of  the 
window,  breaking  arm  and  leg ;  deliberately  taking  off  com- 
forting plaster-cast  put  on  to  little  cripple  at  hospital,  smash- 
ing it,  throwing  it  under  the  bed,  and  leaving  the  puny 
cfeature  to  pine  in  pain  again  day  and  night;  fixing  big 
jaws  of  teeth  in  the  fat  of  the  thigh  while  child  under  bed 
for  refuge,  dragging  it  out,  standing  up  with  it  and  shaking 
it  "  as  a  dog  shakes  a  rat ; "  flinging  a  baby  across  a  room  at 
a  wall ;  immersing  for  half  an  hour,  naked,  in  freezing  tank, 
out  of  doors  ;  tying,  naked,  to  post  in  the  yard,  in  the  night ; 
putting  in  yard  for  two  hours,  tied  ih  chair,  child  with 
bronchitis ;  deliberately  taking  off  splints  newly  put  upon 
broken  leg,  and,  of  wantonness,  making  child  go  about  so  ; 
sending  child  about  with  broken  arm,  of  malice  to  it ;  and 
cruel  starvations  when  there  was  plenty,  and  imprison- 
ments in  attics  and  coal-cellars  for  days,  without  so  much  as 
a  drop  of  water. 

WHAT  REMAINS  TO  BE  DONE. 

These  are  cases  that  have  been  dealt  with.  For  each 
case  dealt  with  there  have  been  three  at  least  in  these 
islands  of  the  same  kind  which  have  been  neglected,  in 
which  these  horrors  are  going  on  at  this  moment,  and  will 
go  on  until  enough  manly  and  womanly  souls  will  unite 
to  help  the  Society  to  have  them  stopped.  Mr.  Waugh 
wrote  six  years  ago : — 

Religious  sentiment  needs  to  turn  its  gaze  on  things  at 
home.  It  has  taught  what  happened  in  the  worship  of  the 
Syrian  Moloch :  it  has  not  even  known  what  is  done  in  the 
worship  of  the  English  Bacchus.  Much  horror  has  it  felt 
at  the  destruction  of  baby  life  on  the  Ganges ;  and  little,  if 
any  at  all,  at  the  destruction  of  it  on  the  flabby  bosoms  of 
English  women  whom  men  have  made  mothers,  and  to 
whom  they  have  given  no  bread.  As  an  argument  for 
Christianity,  it  h.ns  pointed  to  the  children  abandoned  in 
Pagan  Rome,  oblivious  of  the  20.000  a  year  abandoned  in 
our  own  cities  and  villages,  to  death,  or  the  parish.  Of  the 
five-and-twenty  or  thirty  little  boys  once  massacred  at 
Bethlehem,  it  holds  annual  mournful  commemorations.  Of 
the  hundred  times  that  number  of  little  boys  and  girls 
annually  smothered  now,  and  within  sound  of  English 
church  bells,  it  says  nothing. 

The  religious  world,  however,  is  not  by  any  means  the  only 
world  to  which  the  Society  appeals.  The  secular  world  has 
shown  itself  quite  as  keen  to  appreciate  the  need  for 
action.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Labouchere,  in 
Truth,  has  not  done  more  for  the  Society  than  all  the 
reUgious  newspapers  put  together.  The  Cai-dinal  has 
always  been  very  good,  and  several  of  his  bishops.  The 
great  Bishop  of  Peterborough  was  a  zealous  friend 
of  the  Society,  which  ought  to  command  the  energetic 
support  of  every  bishop  worthy  of  a  mitre.   The  time 
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is  coming  when  every  place  of  worship  worthy  the 
name  of  the  House  of  Goa  will  feel  that  Divine  service 
is  only  a  blasphemous  species  of  spiritual  self-indulgence, 
unless  means  are  taken  to  secure  the  discovery  of  every 
hidden,  starving,  and  tortured  little  one  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  to  secure  to  it  protection  from  the  ill-treatment 
which  makes  exi:itence  little  better  than  slow  death  by 
an  agony  of  pain  and  fright. 

Count  Tolstoi  is  almost  the  only  living  man  who 
would  take  exception  to  the  work  of  the  Society,  and 
even  he  would  approve  of  all  its  operations  excepting 
those  that  involved  the  use  of  force  or  a  resort  to  punish- 
ment. On  theie  points  the  Russian  mystic  is  inexorable. 
I  remember  asking  him  whether  in  case  a  drunken  man 
w^  beating  your  child  to  death,  you  were  ju8ti6ed  in 
restraining  him  by  force.  He  answered,  "No. '  I  said, 
''But  suppose  you  know  that  the  man  would  be  the 
^Tst  to  thank  you  when  he  came  to  his  sober  senses 
for  having  spared  liim  the  guilt  of  murder,  would 
you  still  refuse  to  lay  forcible  hands  on  himP" 
*'  I  would,''  said  Tolstoi ;  the  command  is  absolute.  No 
Christian  can  ever  use  force  for  resisting  evil.  Better  let 
the  child  be  beaten  to  deatiii  than  commit  the  sin  of  dis- 
obeying the  direct  command."  Such  an  uncompromising 
theorist  of  non-resistance  would  never  suppoH  Mr.  Waugh. 
But  after  Count  Tobtoi,  the  most  uncompromising  advo- 
cate of  letting  people  alone  is  Herbert  Spencer ;  and 
Herbert  Spencer  is  a  supporter  of  the  Society.  He 
attended  this  year  one  of  its  meetings,  and  made  a 
speech  on  its  behalf. 

A  Society  which  has  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  benediction 
can  safely  afford  to  laugh  at  the  criticisms  and  objections 
of  less  distinguished  apostles  of  laissez-faire. 

Every  precaution  is  taken  by  the  Society  for  the  pre- 
vention of  outbreaks  of  the  odium  theolofficum.  One  of  the 
articles  of  its  constitution  prescribes  that  *'  At  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Society  nothing  shall  be  done  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  any  particular  religious  denomination."  That 
was  agreed  upon  by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster, the  present  Bishop  of  Bedford,  and  the  Chief 
Rabbi  (Dr.  Adler),  as  the  only  basis  on  which  real  union 
on  an  equal  footing  among  all  sections  of  religious  thought 
in  this  country  on  behalf  of  Uttle  children  could  take 
place. 

The  Society  is  a  cithen  Society  open  to  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  Jew  and  Christian,  on  equal  terms,  and  has 
no  politics.  Passion  for  a  child  makes  brothers  of  its 
members,  not  partisans. 

HOW  ITS  WOBK  HAS  BEEN  DONE. 

To  combat  these  frightful  and  almost  inconceivable 
evils  it  was  not  enough  to  form  a  Society  and  raise 
subscriptions.  The  work  has  been  seven  years 
in  doiui^,  but  it  has  been  well  done.  Such  labour, 
in  itself  mostly  hidden,  in  its  results,  from  its  very 
nature,  always  slow,  full  of  detail  and  tedious.  It  is  one 
thing  to  get  together  a  meeting  here  and  there  and 
everywhere,  to  talk  to  it  and  induce  it  to  pass  a  resolution 
and  ?nake  a  minute  of  it,  and  quite  another  thing  to  create 
a  regular  working  body  to  work  out  tedious  and  difficult 
plans,  to  maintain  it  till  it  can  maintain  itself,  and  then 
teach  it  to  maintain  others,  and  thus  to  become  an  integral 
part  of  a  growing  network  of  like  bodies,  mutually  cover- 
ing not  towns  alone,  but  villages,  and  to  general  and 
enthuse  the  whole  country.  It  is  one  thing  to  put  down 
on  paper  things  desirable  to  be  done  by  Parliament,  and 
another  and  totally  different  thing  to  carry  them  into  the 
statute-book,  and  afterwards  to  instruct  and  vitalise 
public  sentiment  outside  courts  of  law,  and  modify  pro- 
cedure and  change  ancient  traditions  inside  them  and  to 


make  a  statute  not  only  a  word  in  the  statute-book,  but  a 
power  in  the  lives  of  children  in  the  land.  The  difference^ 
lietween  these  things  is  the  difference  between  Mr. 
Waugh's  work  and  a  mere  theorist. 

THE  children's  EMANCIPATION. 

Under  the  new  Act,  cases  of  cruelty  to  children  rose 
from  869  in  1888  9,  to  10,522  in  1889  90.  How  came  thi& 
great  change  about  ?  Certainly  the  evils  dealt  with  now 
were  not  made  by  the  Act.  They  had  been  pointed  out 
as  existing  and  needing  legislation  to  Parliament  to- 
induce  it  to  carry  the  Act.  The  reason  was  the  new^ 
adaptation  of  law  to  children's  cases,  the  adaptation  of  an 
agency,  and  of  court  proceedinss.  For  the  first  time  in 
England's  histcry  the  Crown  had  power  to  deal  with  the 
miscreants  who  abused  children.  In  the  words  of  the 
Society's  Report — 

The  Children's  Charter  Act,  passed  August  26th;  L989^ 
makes  fandamental  chaogos  in  the  standing  of  English 
children,  entitling  them  as  a  civil  right  to  be  clothed,  fed,, 
and  properly  treated ;  to  admission  into  courts ;  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  evidence  of  their  parents ;  to  limited  hours  of 
labour ;  to  new  guardianship,  when  that  is  for  their  welfare ;. 
and  to  other  great  benefits  never  possessed  before. 

Under  the  powers  of  the  Society*8  new  law,  the  child  is- 
taken  away  from  persons  who  grossly  abuse  their  parental 
authority,  and  its  custody  given,  under  the  order  of  the  court,, 
to  its  aunt  or  grandmother,  or  other  willing  and  able  relative^ 
or  friend,  or  to  an  institution,  on  whom  all  parental  rights 
and  obligations  are  conferred,  and  an  order  is  obtained  for 
so  much  weekly  payment  to  be  made  to  them  by  the  deprivedl 
parent. 

Child  disabilities  have  at  length  been  cleared  away,  and 
whatever  theoretic  right  a  child  may  have  previously  had! 
to  identical  legal  protection  with  grown-up  people,  has  b}'- 
the  Society,  in  the  Act  it  has  secured,  been  earned  into  the 
facts  of  the  law,  the  practices  of  courts,  and  the  life  of  the- 
land. 

1.  A  child  had  even  no  right  of  law  to  be  treated! 
reasonably,  nor  even  to  be  fed.   That  is  altered. 

2.  The  nature  of  an  oath  had  to  be  understood 
before  the  statement  could  be  received,  which 
was  not  possible  to  a  young  child.   That  is  altered. 

3.  An  innocent  parent  (often  the  only  witness 
of  a  child's  wrongs)  could  not  give  evidence  on  Its. 
behalf  against  the  guilty  one.   That  is  altered. 

4.  Unless  it  had  money,  however  horribly  guilty  a. 
wretch  its  parental  owner  might  be,  there  was  no  autho- 
rity which  coold  give  a  child  a  new  guardian.  That 
is  altered. 

5.  If  a  child  were  being  tormented  in  its  owner's 
house,  or  locked  np  there  to  pine,  neglected  and  alone,, 
though  in  a  manner  likely  to  prove  fatal,  it  was  in 
nobody's  power  to  give  authority  to  get  at  it  and  rescue^ 
it.   That  is  altered. 

6.  •*  Information  "  had  to  be  laid  on  its  behalf.  It 
was  nobody's  business  to  get  it  up  or  lay  it.  That  is 
altered. 

By  these  changes,  in  the  standing  of  children  and 
their  cases  in  courts,  you  have  made  their  citizenship, 
real. 

AlBHAMSFUL  PAST. 

It  is  astonishing  to  be  reminded  what  has  been  our 
national  tireatment^l  unwanted  and  hated  children. 

Until  this  Act  was  passed  it  was  not  a  father's  duty  to 
feed  his  offspring.  If  his  neglect  landed  his  children  on 
the  parish,"  the  parish  might  prosecute  him  ;  but  that  was  in 
the  interest,  not  of  the  empty  stomach  and  starved  limbs  of 
the  child,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  ratepayer's  pocket.  But 
even  that  step  was  seldom  taken.  If  the  child  suffered  nearly 
to  the  point  of  death,  the  Guardians— but  not  the  police  nor 
the  public — were  empowered  to  interfere.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Guardians  did  not  take  it  to  be  their  business  tch 
interfere.  They  were  the  Guardians  of  the  pooc  i^^LlbiJparish^ 
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not  of  the  poor  in  it.  If  the  child  died,  and  no  doctor 
ihad  been  applied  to  at  his  dispensary  for  a  bottle  of  physic, 
Khe  coroner  might  comait  for  trial ;  but  he  almost  never  did 
;so.  A  child's  life  was  a  bagatelle.  But  to-day  the  child 
•must  be  fed,  or  fine  and  prison  follow.  No  marriage  lines, 
•^ven,  are  needed  to  make  a  father  responsible.  If  the  child 
lives  with  him,  that  is  all,  and  that  is  enough.  Be  he  even 
father  of  the  child  or  not,  if  he  has  "  charge  or  care  "  of  it 

•  and  neglects  it,  he  takes  his  chance  of  a  possible  two  years 
with  hard  labour.    Beggars,  showmen,  tramps,  and  nurses 

•  are  bound  to  find  food  for  the  little  folks  they  have  with 
^them.    Changed,  too,  is  the  law  as  to  ill-treatment. 

Before  the  Act  was  passed  it  was  illegal  to  work  a  horse 
with  a  sore  foot,  but  not  until  that  date  was  it  illegal  to  walk 

child  with  a  sore  foot,  as  tramps  were  doing  up  and  down 
.all  over  the  land,  driving  it  thus  through  misery  to  death. 
A  dog  might  not  be  yoked  to  a  vehicle,  but  a  child  might, 
however  unnatural  the  load  or  frail  the  child,  as 
'Children  actually  were,  to  barges  on  tow-paths  of  canals, 
•Kmd  to  pot-and-pan  carts  of  pedlars  on  roads.  Many  a 
-sullen  brute  has  thus  made  his  living  out  of  the  dying  of 
<his  child. 

'fill  that  day,  though  no  child  was  allowed  under  ten  to 
ibe  employed  in  money-making  for  parents  in  a  factory,  how- 
»ever  well  lighted  and  warmed  and  secured  from  weather,  in 
.all  our  great  centres  of  population  any  number  might  be 
rsoen  eoDiployed  hawking,  in  cold  and  rain,  and  fine,  up  to  the 
rsile»t  hours  a,round  the  midnight ;  children,  little  more  than 
tskin-»and-bone  babies,  were  legally  slaving  and  suffering  to 
»keep  their  big,  callooB  fathers  and  mothers  in  drink. 

Little  folks,  quite  helpless  to  disobey,  were  sent  out  to 
»beg— illegally,  it  was  true — and  it  was  the  helpless  child  that 
was  taken  to  the  lock-up  when  anybody  found  it  in  their 
tieart  to  give  it  in  charge.  All  this,  so  far  as  the  attitude 
of  the  law  to  it,  is  now  changed.  The  person  who  sends 
out  the  child  and  receives  what  it  gathers,  not  the  child,  is 
now  made  punishable. 

STILL  PURSUING. 

All  that  is  to  the  good :  but  the  Society  is  still  not 
.satisfied.  Mr.  Waugh  thinks  that  no  child  ought  ever  to 
bo  sent  to  the  workhouse,  and  that  it  is  little  snort  of  an 
anhuman  infamy  to  separate  little  brothers  and  sisters 
svhen  they  are  left  orphaned.  He  is  busy  with  Bills  against 
^he  abuse  of  child-life  insurance,  and  against  the  evils  of 
5i>aby-farming. 

All  blessing  on  the  heads  of  those  who  provide  homes 
for  the  destitute,  says  Mr.  Waugh.  Disastep,  disease, 
And  death,  neither  respects  honesty,  industry,  nor  virtue. 
For  these  let  there  oe  charity.  But  there  are  cases 
where  he  would  find,  **  not  homes  for  their  destitute 
children,  but  treadmills  for  the  people  who  made  them 
•destitute.*'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  bulk  of  the 
parents  where  the  Society  has  prosecuted  for  right  to 
feed  and  clothe  wage  has  ranged  from  25s.  to  £3  a  week. 
Nor  was  the  neglect  \>ecause  of  a  large  family.  Tho 
Average  children  in  its  thousands  of  cases  has  been  2  8. 
The  policy  of  the  Societg^s  to  keep  children  at  home,  not 
to  take  them  away,  and  to  make  rightful  parents  properly 
treat  them,  'the  gaol  is  no  proper  place  for  a  child, 
instead  of  the  prison,  Mr.  Wauph  would  substitute  the 
birch.  He  woula  totally  abolish  all  juvenile  imprisonment 
and  prescribe  the  birch,  under  the  following  limitations : — 

That  a  schedule  of  regulations  should  be  introduced  into 
the  law,  strictly  defining  (a)  the  size  of  the  birch,  (b)  the 
place  an^  (c)  reasonatle  manner  of  its  application,  (d)  the 
niunber  of  the  strokes  for  seven  years  old,  and  for  each  sub- 
sequent additional  two  years  of  age,  and  (e)  finally,  that  the 
birching  ought  not  to  be  inflicted  at  a  prison  or  police 
station,  but  at  the  offender's  house  ;  and  (3)  further,  that  it 
should  be  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  order  legal  assiitance  to  a 
child  charged  before  it,  children  being  wholly  unable  to 
present  their  case  themselves. 


But  Mr.  Waugh  would  not  only  emancipate  children 
from  the  gaol,  he  would  also  emancipate  them  from  the 
police  station.  There  ought  to  be  a  special  administration 
for  ofi'ences  of  children  and  a  special  Court  where,  without 
technical  limitation,  their  circumstances  and  history 
being  fully  known,  they  might  receive  such  treatment  as 
a  judge  in  chambers  would  be  free  to  give  to  such  cases 
as  come  before  him — a  full  treatment,  and  one  of  equity. 

THE  CLOUD  THE  SIZE  OF  A  MaN'S  HAKD. 

Already  this  proposal  as  to  juvenile  dehnquencies  is 
adopted  in  South  Australia.  Mr.  Waugh  quotes  in  his 
last  report  from  an  official  letter  from  the  State's  Children 
Department  at  Adelaide,  describing  the  practice  in  that 
colony : — 

For  some  years  we  have  felt  that  the  practice  of  arresting 
children  on  all  charges,  and  locking  them  up  at  the  city 
watch-house  in  company  with  the  drunken,  degiaded 
characters  usually  confined  in  such  places,  and  then  deporting 
them  as  prisonei-s  to  the  police  court  to  be  tried  as  criminals, 
was  pernicious  in  its  efl"ects  on  and  unjust  to  the  children, 
and  was,  at  the  same  time,  most  unwise  as  a  question  of 
policy.  Tbis  Council,  therefore,  urged  the  Government  to 
instruct  that  all  charges  against  cliildren  should  be  heard  in 
a  court  to  be  held  at  the  offices  of  this  department. 

According  to  this  procedure  (which  affects  all  girls  under 
eighteen  and  boys  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years)  all 
children  arrested  for  or  chai-ged  with  any  offence  are  dealt 
with  entirely  at  this  Department,  and  do  not  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  police-station  and  police-court  at  all ;  this 
result  cannot  but  be  looked  ujx)n  as  of  wide-reaching 
importance,  ii-aving,  as  it  does,  from  the  hardening  and  con- 
taminating effects  of  association  with  adult  criminals  and  of 
public  trial,  the  innocent  child  as  well  as  the  youthful  first 
offender,  the  uncontrollable  boy  as  well  as  the  young  girl  just 
beginning  a  life  of  shame. 

What  is  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  child  life,  Mr. 
Waugh  argues,  is  a  new  depalrtnient  of  Government  and 
a  respcnsible  minister  of  the  Crown  to  work  with  all 
voluntary  associations  for  righteousness  to  children. 
Nor  can  any  Government  be  a  Christian  Government 
while  it  neglects  the  tens  of  thousands  of  young  and 
helpless  victims  of  selfish,  base,  and  filthy  national  vices; 
for,  above  all  other  subjects  of  the  Crown,  these  need  the 
force  of  the  secular  arm.  Avarice  in  employment,  apathy 
in  education  are  already  controlled,  but  the  control  of 
these  is  of  secondary  importance  compared  with  the 
control  of  vice  at  home.  Men  -do  not  remember  that 
although  the  nation  is  but  slightly  dependent  on  the 
children  of  to-day  for  the  prosperity  of  to-day,  it  will  be 
wholly  dependent  upon  them  for  the  prosperity  of 
to-niorrow. 

V.    WHAT  CxVN  YOU  DO  TO  HELP  ? 

What  remains  to  be  done  is  very  simple.  Instead  of 
having  eighty  aid  committees  in  the  three  kingdoms 
there  shoiud  be  three  hundred.  Branches  of  the  Society, 
or  some  like  society,  should  exist  in  every  state,  colony, 
or  dependency  where  English  is  spoken. 

COST  OP  THE  WOBK 

Supposing  that  you  are  convinced  that  you  should  have 
an  aid  committee  in  your  district,  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  ascertain  whether  such  a  committee  already 
exists.  To  assist  you  in  your  enquiries  on  this  point  I 
piint  herewith  a  map  showing  every  place  whore  such 
committees  have  already  been  formed.  If  you  live  in  any 
one  of  these  seventy-two  centres  you  can  support  the 
committees  that  exist.  Make  them  more  influential,  more 
representative,  and  more  prosperous  by  sending  in  your 
name  and  subscription  as  a  supporter.   For  remember,  all 
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this  work  means  money.  Its  expenditure  to-day  is  at 
the  rate  of  £30,000  a  year,  and  in  proportions  similar  to 
those  of  its  expenditure  in  the  past. 

Daring  its  seven  years  the  Society  has  paid  for  law  ex- 
penses £8,195 ;  for  doctors'  attendance  on  children,  £830  ; 
for  temporary  maintenance  of  children,  and  for  the  disposal 
of  them  to  institutions,  £3,570 ;  for  inspectors  and  the  cost 
of  sending  them  to  their  cases,  £8,570 ;  for  literature  to  in- 
form, to  change  the  ancient  traditions  as  to  what  can  with- 
out penalty  be  done  to  a  child,  to  touch  the  hearts,  and  to 


(4)  400  cases  in  which  children  were  employed  in  wayi 
unsuitable  to  their  strength,  and  injunous  to  health  and 

life ;  and 

(5)  1,800  cases  of  abandonment,  and  of  exposure  for  begging 
purposes. 

The  average  cost  of  a  district  in  full  working  order  to 
the  Society,  for  officer's  salary,  legal  proceedings,  medical 
oxaminations  and  evidence,  travelling  expenses,  printing, 
etc.,  for  a  year  is  not  less  than  £250.   The  extent  to 


^oufie  the  country  to  interest  and  generosity,  £5,217.  Such 
has  grown  to  be  the  magnitude  of  the  work. 

This  expenditure  resulted  in  direct  benefit  to  children  in — 

(1)  5,000  cases  in  which  parents  neglected  to  feed  and 
•  clothe  and  provide  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  both  in 

sickness  and  in  health — various  degrees  of  starvation. 

(2)  3,000  cases  in  which  children  were  treated  with  savajrery 
.  (using  the  word  with  apology  to  savages)  which  made  their 

existence  more  or  less  a  mental  and  bodily  pain. 

(3)  500  cases  of  animal  passion,  often  more  abominable 
-^han  that  of  wild  animals  I 


which  wrongs  against  children  can  be  stopped  depends 
wholly  upon  the  money  at  disposal  for  Uie  purpose. 

THB  SCHEME — NATIONAL,  NOT  PAROCHIAL. 

'*A  noble  Society,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  on  a 
recent  circuit,  and  surely  part  of  its  nobility  is  the  width 
of  its  scheme.  The  idea  of  larger  towns  taking  care  of 
themselves  and  leaving  the  small  ones  and  the  villaffes  to 
do  as  best  they  may,  Mr.  Waugh  repudiates.  Half  the 
ill-used  children  of  the  land  are  abandoned  by  it,  for 
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cruelties  have  very  little  to  do  with  surroundings  and 
density  of  population.  They  arise  from  vice  and  selfish- 
ness, which  are  confined  neither  to  area  nor  class.  He 
would  inaugurate  a  tvatimval  policy  for  children  which 
ahall  provide  guarantees  that  every  chdd,  not  in  London 
or  in  Birmingham  alone,  but  in  every  solitary  cottage  of 
the  land,  shall  have  at  least  an  endurable  life. 

Suppose,  then,  that  ^ou  want  to  form  an  aid  committee 
in  one  uf  these  coimties,  or  in  one  of  the  large  towns 
where  no  such  committee  exists,  how  are  you  to  set  about 
it  ?  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  clearly  to  grasp  what 
the  Society  is  in  the  first  place,  and  what  an  aid  committee 
is  in  the  second.  The  obiect  of  the  Society  as  set  forth 
in  its  constitution  is  as  follows : — 

The  prevention  of  the  cruel  treatment,  wrongful  neglect,  or 
improper  employment  of  children  ;  also  all  conduct  by  which 
life,  or  limb,  or  health,  is  wrongfully  endangered  or  sacrificed, 
^'^or  by  which  morals  are  imperilled  or  depraved.  Such  objects 
are  pursued  by  (a)  remonstrance  and  moral  suasion ;  (h)  en- 
forcement of  existing  laws  ;  (c)  promotion  of  any  amendment 
of  the  law  that  may  be  proved  to  be  necessary  or  desirable. 

The  aid  committee  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Society. 

Aid  committees  are  not  companies  of  persons  loosely 
associated  in  virtue  of  a  common  name,  doing  similar  sort  of 
work,  but  in  their  own  ways  and  as  best  they  can.  They  are 
bodies  of  persons  who  have  considered,  accepted,  and  united 
under  one  constitution,  having  both  local  and  national  and 
identical  methods — are  indeed  one  corporate  body,  having  a 
common  life  and  action  and  purse,  enforcing  the  proper 
treatment  of  children  according  to  their  rights  under  the  law. 

An  aid  committee  is  in  no  sense  an  independent  society. 
It  is  a  helper :  eyes,  voice,  and  hands  to  the  Society,  by  which 
the  whole  Society  makes  its  existence  and  power  known  in  a 
particular  part  of  the  land. 

The  next  thing  to  bo  done  is  to  write  to  Rev.  B. 
Waugh,  7,  Harpur  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London,  W.C., 
who  will  give  all  directions  and  assistance  in  extending 
his  protectorate  of  the  suffering  child. 

CASH  DOWN. 

The  most  practical  way  in  which  many  of  our  readers 
can  help  is  to  subcribe  at  once  to  the  funds  of  the  Society, 
and  to  keep  on  subscribing  to  the  day  of  their  death.  At 
present  the  drain  upon  the  funds  of  the  Society  has 
exhausted  its  resources.  The  deficit  is  over  three 
thousand  pounds.  Mr.  Waugh  has  made  it  the  dominating 
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principle  of  the  Society  that  wherever  a  child  is  being 
tortured  there  the  Society  will  appear  to  rescue  and  to 
avenge,  whether  there  is  cash  in  the  bank  or  not.  He 
walks  by  faith  and  not  by  sight.  He  feels  he  is  called  of 
€rod  to  this  work  for  the  children,  and  woe  be  to  him  if 
he  hangs  back  or  hesitates  whenever  a  child's  wrong 
remains  unredressed,  or  a  single  helpless  infant  wails  its 
little  life  away  in  unheeded  misery.  But  it  is 
scandalous  that  in  this  free  and  Christian  England  such 
a  work  should  ever  be  crippled  for  want  of  funds.  Men 
like  Mr.  Waugh  are  too  rare  and  priceless  a  conunodity 
for  their  range  of  usefulness  to  be  circumscribed  for  want 
of  a  few  cheques  which  could  be  cashed  to-morrow  with- 
out the  owners  suffering  a  single  privation.  The  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  should  have  an 
annual  income  of  at  least  £50,000.  It  needs  at  this  pre- 
sent moment  very  urgently  a  lump  sum  of  £5,000.  That 
sum  must  come  in  before  Christmas,  and  I  hope  my 
readers  will  send  it  in. 

Especially  would  I  appeal  to  those  well-to-do  people- 
who  nave  never  been  blessed  with  children,  to  consider 
whether  the  money  which,  if  they  had  been  parents,, 
they  would  eagerly  have  lavished  over  one  or  two  children 
of  their  own,  might  not  now  be  spared  for  the  saving  of  th» 
myriad  children  who  are  the  object  of  the  Societys  care. 
And  I  would  also  appeal  to  those  who  have  buried  their 
children.  They  have  been  bereaved.  Their  little  onea 
have  been  taken  from  the  trouble  that  is  to  come.  Had 
thev  lived  they  would  have  been  sent  to  the  public  school 
ana  the  university.  There  would  have  been  the  dower  for 
the  daughter,  the  capital  for  starting  the  son.  None  of 
that  is  needed  now.  The  little  green  mound  in  the  erave-^ 
yard  covers  all  that  is  mortal  of  your  child  ;  but  what  of 
the  money  that  would  have  been  his  portion  ?  It  is  in 
your  hands.  Can  you  not  use  it  for  the  children  of  others  'r 
If  you  send  it  along  to  Mr.  Waugh  for  the  prevention  oF 
the  cruelties  which  other  people's  children  are  suffering 
to-day,  you  will  raise  up  blessings  upon  their  memory. 
These  toi*tured  children,  it  is  true,  are  not  your  sons  and 
your  daughters ;  they  are  often  poor  wretches,  not  bom 
so  much  as  damned  into  the  world,  the  offspring  of  vict^ 
and  crime.  But  take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of 
these  little  ones ;  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  in  heaveik 
their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven.^' 
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hOTl(m.-For  theconvenietue  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  live  at  a  distance  from  any  boof^Ur  any  Book  they  may  ry'^^^'J^^^'^J'J!^ 
following  Ust,  wUl  be  forwardt^  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  Lmted  Kingdom,  from  the  J^ltshing  Office  of  the  Keview  of  Bkvikwb, 
125,  Fleet  Street,  on  receipt  of  Postal  Order  for  the  published  price  of  the  Book  ordered. 
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(John  Murray.)  Crown  8vo. 


ARl. 

Bbown.  G.  Baldwin.  The  Fine  Arts. 

Cloth.    Pp.331.   Price  3».6d. 

The  third  volameof  the  Uciverrity  Extension  Manuals,  designed  to  mew; 
the  need  for  text-bookt  for  use  in  connection  wlih  the  authorised 
course  of  lectures.  The  object  of  this  particular  volume  is  *f  to 
stimulate  the  reader's  interest  in  the  more  purely  artistic  qualitiet  of 
worka  of  art,"  for,  as  the  author  wisely  points  out,  we  too  often  con- 
sider and  criticise  a  picture  or  statue  as  a  completed  work,  without 
due  regard  for  the  processes  by  which  the  artisc  has  arrived  at  the 
itrsalt,  and  without  any  knowledge  of  his  aims  and  means. 
Bruckk.  Ernst.  The  Human  Fierure :  Its  Beauties  and  Defects. 

<Grevel  and  Co.)  8vo.   Cloth.  Pp.  xiv.  188.   Price  10s.  6d. 

A  work  as  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  artist  as  it  \%  inte- 
resting to  the  amatehr.  The  translation  has  been  "  passed  "  by  Mr. 
Aoderson,  the  recently  appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  who  contributes  a  commendatory  preface.  This,  like  the 
preceding  work,  is  intended  to  add  to  the  reader's  know  ledgt>— and 
consequently  to  his  enjoyment-of  works  of  art.  There  are  several 
grod  woodcuts  in  the  book. 

Knight,  William.  The  Philosophy  of  the  BeautifUl.  (John 
Murray.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Price  3b.  6d.  University  Extension 
M«nual8.  .  , 

Profeasor  Knight,  promising  another  volume  for  his  constructive  views 
on  the  philosophy  of  beauty,  gives  an  outline  of  the  history  of  opinion 
on  ffistbetics,  aod  a  sketch  ot  tHe  history  of  art— a  knowledge  of  which, 
he  rightly  holds,  is  neces^tary  toa  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  scsthetics. 
He  deals  In  succession  with  OrienUl  art,  the  philosophy  of  Greece  and 
Dome.  medi«evali*m,  and  the  philosophies  of  modem  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  T^e  analyses  of  opinion  are  well  done,  and  the  book 
will  be  found  useful  as  a  means  of  looking  up  ihe  drift  of  outrof-the- 
way  works  or  magazine  articles.  But  the  name  of  the  Dorsetshire 
poet  is  Barnes,  not  B&ms. 

LovKTT,  Richard,  M.A.  United  States  Pictures  drawn  with 
Pen  and  Pencil.  (Religious  Tract  Society.)  4m).  Cloth.  Pp.  22d. 
Map  aod  numerous  illustrations.   Price  8s. 

The  series  to  which  this  volume  belongs  Is  widely  and  deservedly 
popular.  The  United  States  was  Included  in  It  some  years  ago  ;  but 
so  many  changes  have  taken  place  In  the  outward  appearinoe  of  the 
Republic  that  it  was  thought  well  to  suj  ersede  the  original  volume  by 
an  entirely  new  book.  This  book  contains  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pictures  of  the  natural  beauties  of  the  States,  of  the  famous 
scenes  and  persons  of  its  towns,  and  of  the  principal  business  and 
Government  establishments.   It  is  very  credi  ably  got  up. 

BIOGRKPIIY. 

Daniell,  O.  W..  M.A.  Bishop  Wilberforce.  (Metlmea  and  Co.) 
evo.    Cloth.   Pp.224.   Portrait.   PiIce2H.  tel. 

A  very  readable  sketch  of  tlie  career  or  the  prominent  prelate  known  to 
many  of  his  contemporaries  as  **  Sj«py  Sam."  Those  who  have  no 
time  to  read  the  i  hree-volume  biography  prepared  by  Canon  Ashwell 
and  M*-.  R  O.  Wilberforce  will  find  a  well-informed  substitute  in  Mr. 
Dauiell's  book.  Due  weight  is  attached  to  the  B'shop's  influence  in 
thd  Church  and  in  society ;  and  a  number  of  his  best  stories  are  told. 
Heddbrwick,  James.  Backward  Glances  ;  or.  Some  Personal 

Recollections.    (Blackwood  and  Sous.)    8vo.    Cloth.     Pp.  310. 

Price  78.  6d. 

Hr.  Hedderwick  Is  a  journaMst  who  has  spent  a  busy  life  in  Edinburgh 
and  in  Glasgow.  In  the  latter  place  he conduct»^d  the  Evening  Citizen, 
the  first  h  ilfpenny  evening  newspaper  puDlished  in  any  large  city  In 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  book  is  noteworthy  mainly  for  the 
excellent  stories  It  contains.  In  the  course  of  a  long  and  honourable 
career  Mr.  Hedderwick  has  been  brought  into  contact  with  Douglas 
Jerrol  1,  Thackerav.  Dickens,  Edmund  and  Charles  Kean,  Miss  Helen 
Faucit,  Professor  Wilson,  Jeffrey,  Macau  lay,  Disraeli.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  many  other  distinguished  men.  He  writes  very  pleasantly. 
Ingram,  John  H.  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  (Ward,  Lock  and  Bowden.) 

Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  490.   Price  2s. 

A  volume  of  the  excellent  Minerva  Library.  Both  here  and  In  America 
this  is  looked  upon  as  the  standard  ll'e  of  Poe,  for  Mr.  Ingram  Is  the 
first  biographer  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  unhappy  poet,  an 
erratic  but  undoubted  genius. 

Jkrrold.  Blamchard  (THB  Latb).  Llfc  of  Gustavo  Dore.  (W. 
H.  Allen  and  Co.^  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  414.  138  Illusiratluns  from  original 
drawings  by  Dor^.   Price  2l8. 

As  interesting  and  well-written  a  biography  of  the  popular  artist  as  one 
could  possibly  desire.  Dor^  was  above  all  things  a  designer— an 
Illustrator  of  books— and  Mr.  Icrrold's  account  of  his  early  career 
is  most  delightful  reading.  He  failed  as  a  painter,  and  his  failure 
cast  a  gloom  over  all  the  later  ye%rs  of  his  life.  There  are  a  number 
of  very  amusing  anecdotes  in  the  book. 

O'Connor,  t.  P.  The  Life  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell.  (Ward, 
I>ock  and  Bowden.)  Paper  Covers.   Pp.  223.   Price  Is. 
Ji»  a  iou^nalistlo  tcur  de  force  and  a  memoir  pour  servir  this  short 
blogrHphy  is  sure  to  have  a  wida  circle  of  readfrs.   It  Is  written  in  a 
light  journalistic  style,  and  is  thoroughly  resdable  and  interesting. 


Phillips,  B.  Watts.  Watts  Phillips :  Artist  and  Playwrlffht. 
(CasseU.)  4to.   Pp.  174.   Price  10s.  tkl. 

The  author  of  "  The  Dead  Heart "  was  certaluiy  an  extraordinarily 
versatile  man.  As  a  drAouitist  he  had  a  certain  success,  turning  out 
play  after  play  with  great  lapldlty,  while  as  a  caricaturist  he  wielded 
as  clever  a  pencil  as  any  one  in  London.  A  number  of  his  sketches  ai  e 
reproduced  in  this  volume  and  show  signs  of  marked  ability,  being  in 
style  very  similar  to  the  work  of  John  Leech  and  Crutkshank,  to 
Ikhom,  indeed,  he  served  a  short  apprenticeship  In  1837.  As  a  contri- 
bution to  the  literary,  artistic,  and  dramatic  history  of  the  last  forty 
years  the  book  shouul  hud  many  readers. 

BoBiirsoK,   J.   R..   and  Hir.vTER  U.  BoBiirsox.     The  Life  of 
Robert  Coates.  better  known  as  Romeo  and  Diamond  Coates, 
the  Celebrated  Amateur  of  Fashion.    (S-impaoa  Low,  MarsuMi 
ana  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.   Pp.  260.   Porcraiis.   Price  7s.  6d. 
•*  Romeo"  CJoates,  or  "Diamond"  Coates,  as  he  was  indifferently 
called  in  his  time,  was  the  half-crazy  son  of  a  wealthy  West  Indian 
planter,  upon  whose  dtatb  he  came  to  England  in  1809.   He  appeared 
upon  the  stage  as  an  amateur  Romeo ;  drove  a  strange  sort  of  curricle 
in  the  Park :  and  k<>pt  up  a  steady  and  inordinate  display  of  his 
diamonds.   Why  "  puotlc  and  private  sources  "  should  be  ransacked 
to  furnish  the  "  life  "  of  such  a  man  It  would  be  difficult  to  say. 
Some  Men  of  To-day.  (Chapman  and  Hall.)  Paper  covers.  Pp.112. 
Price  Is. 

A  series  of  fourteen  short,  critical  and  biographical  sketches,  re- 
printed from  the  JJome  News,  similar  m  aim  to.  but  not  so  finished 
in  execution  as,  the  "  Modern  Men  "  of  the  Aational  Observer.  The 
series  includes  Lord  Salisbury,  Mr.  Froude,  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Parnell, 
Mr.  Ccorge  Meredith,  Qeneral  Booth,  and  Mr.  Irving. 
Watts,  Hexry  B.    Life  of  Miguel  de  Cervantes.  (Walter  SoottO 

Crown  8vo.   Pp.  185.   Price  Is. 

A  volume  of  the  Great  Writers  Serif's. 
WoRi>swoRTH,  Charles.  D.D.,  D.C.L.    Annals  of  my  Early  Life, 

1806-1846 ;   with   Occasional    Compositions  In  Latin  and 

English  Verse.  (Longmans,  Cireen  and  (Ju.)  8vo.  Clotli.  Pp.  xvl.  4^0. 

Price  15*. 

Bishop  Cbarles  Wordsworth  is  the  nephew  of  the  great  poet  o'  that 
name;  the  ion  of  the  Master  of  Trinity  who  reigned  from  1820  to 
1  >41 ;  the  brother  of  a  Bishop  of  Lincoln, and  the  uncleof  the  present 
Bishop  of  Salisbury.  The  "Annals"  bring  thQ  story  down  to  1846, 
when  Wordsworth  ceased  to  be  second  master  at  Winchester  School. 
There  Is  much  interesting  matter  In  the  book,  which  will  be  foUowed 
shortly  by  another  containing  "  annals  "  of  the  Bishop's  later  life— 
from  his  settlement  in  ScotUmd,  1847,  to  the  present  time. 

ESSAYS,  CRITICISM,  AND  BELLES  LBTTRBS. 
BoswEtL,  R.  Bruob   (Translator).    Voltaire's  Tales.  (Ckorge 

Bell.)  Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  475.   Price  38.  6d. 

A  volume  of  Bohn's  Library,  containing  translations  of  many  of 
Voltaire's  stories,  among  them  being  *'Zadig"  and  "Candid," 
together  with  "The  Child  of  Nature"  and  " Micromegas."  The 
translation  strikes  us  as  b«Ing  particularly  good,  and  students  of 
Frencli  literature  will  find  the  volume  a  valuable  addition  to  their  set 
of  B  hn's. 

Dirges,  Wir.L  H.  (EdI^or).  Essays  and  Other  Writinfirs  of  Henry 
Thoreau.   (Waiter  Scott.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  xvl.  272.   Price  Is. 
Mr.  Dircks'  Introduction  Is  brief  and  for  the  most  part  critical.  Th«i 

selection  Is  fairly  representative  of  Tboreau's  peculiar  genius.  It 

forms  a  volume  of  the  Camelot  Series. 

Lehmaxn,  R.  C.  In  Cambridge  Courts.  THenry  and  Co.)  Crown 
8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  240.  Price  3s.  6d.  Whitefriars  Series  of  Wit  and 
Humour. 

To  cry  out  for  a  new  humorist  and  then,  the  petition  being  granted, 
to  cry  him  Hnwu,  seems  hardly  logical ;  but  perhaps  Mr.  Lehmann  may 
receive  kinder  treatment,  although  the  similarity  between  his  muse 
and  that  of  Mr.  Barry  Pain  Is  by  no  mtans  slight  Most  of  the 
papers,  too,  are  reprinted,  like  Mr.  'Pain's  work,  from  the  Granta,  the 
subjects  being  mainly  connected  with  the  less  strictly  scademc  side  of 
Cambridge  lite.  The  essays  are  good,  the  dialogue*  are  better,  but 
the  p  ems  are  best,  and  the  volume  Is  illustrated  with  some  excellent 
Cambridge  8ket<*hes  and  views.  By  the  way,  we  stated  last  month 
that  Mr.  G.  A.  H^nty's  "Those  Other  Animals,"  was  reprinted  from 
the  Evening  Standard.  This  wss  incorrect,  as  fuHv  three-fourths  of 
the  volume  were  written  specially  for  the  Whitefriars  Library,  and 
therein  published  for  the  lirst  time. 

Matthew*.  Brandkr.  With  My  Friends :  Tales  Told  in  Part- 
nership. With  an  Essay  on  the  Art  and  Mystery  of  Collabo- 
ration.  (Longmans,  Ureeu  and  Co.)  8\ro.   Cloth.   Price  6s. 
Mr.  Matthews' volume  of  short  stories  (written  in  collaboration  with 
Mr.  F.  Anstey  and  others)  linds  a  place  under  the  present  heading 
in  virtue  of  the  introductory  essay  which  it  cjutains.   The  art  ot 
collaboration  is  discussed  with  much  fulness ;  hub  Mr.  Matthews 
leaves  it  as  he  found  it— a  mystery.   There  are  several  upw  and  In- 
teresting facts  In  the  essay  concerning  tbe  Besant  and  Rice  partner- 
ship and  other  similar  combinations  among  literary  men. 
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Newmax.  F.  W.  Miscellanies :  Chiefly  Academic.   (Kegan  Paul, 

Treuch,  Triibiier  an«i  CO.;   ttV".   Clotb.   tp. '664. 

The  fifth  volume  iii  the  new  collected  edition  of  Mr.  FrancSa  Newman's 
writings.  Amoug  the  fssays  it  contains  are  "One  Side  of  Jrlato," 
*'  On  Pindar,"  *'  On  the  Northern  Elements  of  Latin,"  **  Modern  J  alin 
aa  a  Basis  of  Insi ruction,"  Tde  Authorship  of  the  Odjssey."  "  Monil 
BstimAte  of  Alexander  the  Great,"  "The  PolltiCAl  bide  of  liie 
Vaccination  Question,"  «\tc. 

Saintsbury.  Gforge  (Editor  and  Translator).  Edmond  Scherer's 
Essays  on  English  Literature.  (Sampjou  Low,  Marsion  and  Co  ; 
8vo.   Buckram.   Pp.  zxxvi.  272.   Price  6s. 

The  late  Monsieur  Scherer,  just  be*ore  his  death,  "slated"  Mr. 
Saiutsbury's  book  on  French  literature,  and  one  reason  why  the 
friendly  office  of  translator  was  undertaken  by  the  English  critic  is 
that  lie  is  thus  able  to  heap  live  coals  upon  M.  Soherer's  "  defunct 
bead."  The  essays  are  distinctly  luminous,  and  deal  with  those  English 
subjects— Sliakespe  ire,  Gt-orge  Elitit.  John  Stuart  Mill,  Taiae's 
"  History  of  English  Literature,"  Milton,  Si  erne,  Wordsworth,  Lord 
Beaconsneld's"*  Endymion,"  and  Carlyle— which  the  author  wished 
placed  bafiire  an  English  audience.  Mr.  S^iattoury  contributes  an 
intereiting  Introduction. 

Scott,  Dr.  Jonathan  (Translator).  The  Arabian  Nlgrhts  Enter- 
tainments.  (Pickering  and  Chatto.)  Four  volumes.  Po»t  8vo.  Cloth. 
Price  24s. 

Of  the  merits  of  Dr.  Soott's  translation,  except  from  th^  literary 
point  of  view,  we  are  unable  to  speak ;  but  certainly  we  have  setn  no 
edition  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights  more  pleasing,  both  to  the  eye  and 
hand,  than  is  this,  the  first  of  a  new  series  which  will  include  only 
reprints  of  standard  works  of  fiction  which  have  appeared  in  the 
English  lani'uage.  Mr.  Stanley  L.  Wood's  very  numerous  illustrations 
are  all  excellent  in  every  way,  and  the  edition  is  one  that  can  be  put 
into  the  hand  of  aoy  man,  woman,  or  child  without  fear  of  evil. 

FICTION. 

Dk  MAurA«««ANT.  Gi  Y.  The  Odd  Number.  (Osgoodand  Mcllvaine.) 

Cr.  8vo.   Clotli.   Pp.  226.   Price  3s  6d. 

A  very  comprehensive  selection  from  M.  de  Maupassant's  short  stories, 
including  tlie  majority  of  those  which  have  made  a  mark  on  French 
eoncempora  y  literature.  In  a  short  but  admirably  worded  preface, 
Mr.  Henry  James  soms  up  h\% confine's  leading quslities  and  peculiar 


M.  OUY  DB  MAUPASSAKT. 

(F90M  a  photograph  by  Nadar^  Parish 

txmera  of  analysis.  This  volume  of  short  stories  should  iierv;e  as  a 
SMdel  to  all  English  writer*  anxious  to  sen  e  an  apprenUceship  hi  this 


class  of  fiction.  M.  Guy  de  Maupassant  was  F!aub<  K's  pupil,  and  be 
possecse«  in  common  with  his  master  the  po*er  of  debcribinie  %vitl> 
extraordinary  fideli^  the  leading  cbaracteristic^  of  the  French 
bourg«H>is  existence.  Mr.  Julian  Sturges,  the  .'.ins  ator,  has  ac- 
oouiplished  his  work  as  well  as  could  be  expected. 
Brycb,  Lloyd.  The  Romance  of  an  Alter  Ego.  (Koutledge.)  Boards. 

Pp.312.    Price  28. 

'ihe  first  duty  of  the  author  who  essays  to  write  a  good  sensation  nove> 
is  to  be  wary  of  overwhelming  his  plot  with  superfluous  incident. 
The  editor  of  the  North  American  Htvuw,  however,  has  neglected  thi» 
elementary  rule ;  he  piles  sensation  on  sensation's  head  with  a  reck- 
less disregard  for  prouabilay  and  the  reader's  feelings,  which  would 
be  hard  10  equal  in  the  whole  range  of  this  class  of  fiction.  This  i» 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  asthe  mvu/of  the  novel  is  not  at  all  a  bad* 
one.  It  is  not  invention,  but  restraint  that  Mr.  Br^ce  musk 
cuUivbte. 

Caink,  Hall.  The  Scapegoat.  (Heinemann.)  Two  vols.  21s. 
Part  tragedy,  part  romance,  ana  part  id>ll,  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  latest  work 
will  still  be  read  when  other  novels  concerned  with  narrower  and 
more  trivial  issues  will  long  have  passed  out  of  memoi^.  The  scape- 
goat is  Israel  ben  Oliel,  a  Jew,  who,  meeting  in  his  early  life  nothing 
but  hardship  and  injustice,  gains  a  pokition  of  power  in  a  Moorish 
town.  But  early  reverses  have  soured  his  soul,  and  he  expends  all  his 
energy  in  repaymg  with  three-fold  interest  the  injuries  which  he  has 
received.  By  so  doing  be  offends  hia  God,  and  a  girl-child  is  born  to 
him,  sic'htlets,  speechless,  and  voiceless.  Here  is  Mr.  Hall  Caine's- 
greatest  success.  Naomi  is  the  sweetest  and  the  most  winning  of 
cbildren,  and  the  description  of  her  gradual  acquirement  of  tbe 
different  senses  is  most  beautifully  written.  But  this  is  not  the  place 
to  repeat  the  gist  of  the  stoiy ;  ne  recommend  the  reader  to  go  to  the 
book  itself.  Perhaps  it  is  but  carping  criticism  to  say  that  "The 
ScMLegoat"  would  be  the  better  for  the  exclusion  of  the  rh3  me» 
dealing  with  love. 

Cambridok,  Ada.  A  Marked  Man.  (Htinemann.)  Crown  Svo^ 

Cloth.   Pp.336.   Price  .38.  6d. 
Daldt,  Talma«e.    European  Relations:  A  Tyrolese  Sketch. 

(T.  Fisher  Uni*in.)  Paper  Covers.   Pp.200.  Is.  6d.  Pseudonym  Series. 

Not  unworthy  the  reputation  of  the  series  to  which  it  is  the  latest 
addition.  llather,  as  its  sub-title  implies,  a  sketch  of  Tyrolese  scenery 
and  legend  than  a  novel  of  much  deep  anal3rsis,  though  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  American  heroine,  Natalie,  under  the  influence  of  her 
European  surroundings  and  relations,  is  skilfully  draiK-n. 
Farjkon'.  B.  L.  The  Shield  of  Love.  (Bristol :  J.  W.  Arrowsmitb.); 

Paper  covers.  Pp.  194.   Price  Is. 

The  Bristol  Anniul  for  1891  is  a  very  poor  specimen  of  Mr.  Farjeon'a. 
work,  and  bears  the  Impression  of  naving  been  knocked  oft  at  very 
great  speed.  The  sensational  element  is  unconvincing,  snd  the< 
villain  is  utterly  impossible. 

Feuillet,  Octave.  Aliette.  (F.  Warne  and  Co.)  Paper  oovera. 
Pp.191.  Price  Is. 

An  adequate  translation  of  Ln  Morle^  a  novel  in  whfcli  M.  Feuillet 
attempts  to  prove  the  advantages  of  Christianity  over  scepticism  in^ 
family  life. 

HoBBs,  John  Oliver.  Some  Emotions  and  a  Moral.  (T.  Fiaher 
Unwin.)   Paper  Covers.   Pp.  1»2.   Price  Is.  6d.   Pseudonym  Library. 
In  strivingafter epigram,  Mr.  Hobbes  has  almost  failed  to  make  his  story. 

interesting.   We  can  admire  tbe  language,  but  we  cannot  sympathise 

with  the  characters,  a  defect  which  vaniihes  in  tbe  last  pagea. 

when  the  story  becomes  Tolerably  exciting.   The  style  reminda  iia 

of  that  of  tbe  authoress  of  '*  Jerome." 

Pryce.  Bichart).  Miss  Maxwell's  AflTectlons.  (Chatto  nn^ 
Wlndus.)  Two  volumes.   Price  21s. 

The  author  of  "  Just  Impediment"  has  In  this,  bit  latest  novel,  givei>> 
us  as  good  a  study  of  the  feminine  character  as  anything  that  has  been- 
done  since  Mrs.  L.  B.  Walford  wrote  "  Mr.  Smith :  A  Part  of  hU 
Life."  Gertrude  Maxwell,  however,  more  directly  recalls  one  or  two 
of  Mits  Austen's  heroines  than  any  modem  impertonatlon  ol* 
Engiisli  girlhood.  Mr.  Pryce  also  |rives  us  a  sober,  well-studieA 
picture  61  English  country  life;  tiie  village  postmistress,  Mr|^ 
Peck,  albeit  a  slight  sketch,  is  as  truly  a  creation  as  was  Gcorg%. 
Eliot's  Mrs.  Poyser. 

UoBii»>«ox,  F.  W.  Poor  Zeph.  (Wllloughby.)  Paper  covert.  Is. 
A  sombre,  low-Kfe  tragedy,  ubrelieveii  by  e\'en  one  touch  of  sunshine. 
Zeph  is  a  milliner's  assistant,  honest  and  pretty,  who  attracts  the 
attention  of  one  nbnve  her  in  rank,  a  barriiter,  whose  casual  acquaint- 
ance  drifts  into  friendship,  and  friendship  into  love,  without  doins 
tbe  girl  any  greater  barm  than  allowing  her  to  think  that  in  the  end 
he  will  marry  her.  But  he  has  not  sufficient  cha-acter  to  aacrifioe 
position  and  pn  s|)ects  for  tbe  woman  he  loves,  and  Zeph  is  disen- 
chanted as  gently  as  may  be.  Remorie.  however,  convinces  him  that 
he  is  doing  wrun*K'.  And  he  goes  out  into  the  night  to  find  and  to  aak  ^ 
her  to  forgive  and  to  marry  htm.  Too  late;  a  erowd  is  round  tha 
h>  spi'al  gate  as  poor  Zeph  is  carried  in  stiff  and  lifeless.  For  her  the 
wteuch  has  been  too  painful,  and  she  has  sought  refuge  in  the  river. 

HISTORY. 

BARiyri-GouLD,  M.A.,  Rev.  S.  The  Church  In  Germany.  With 
Maps.  (L.«>ndoii:  WeUi  Gardner,  Dartuu  and  Co.)  bvu.  Cloth. 
Pp.  K  0.   Price  6s. 

The  idea— first  mooted  twenty-five  ymn  agrv— of  preparing  a  seriee  of  • 
works  giving  English  Churcbmen  unbroken  narratives  of  the  diief 
events  In  the  history  of  the  national  ohurclies  of  Christendom,  has  at 
last  taken  definite  shape,  and  Mr.  Baring-Gould's  volume  on  **  The 
Church  in  Germany"  is  to  be  followed  by  others  of  a  similar  kind. 
While  numerous  works  exist  which  record  the  progress  of  Cbi  istlanltyr 
in  Europe,  no  attempt  has  hitherto  been  madie  to  present  any  dear- 
conception  of  the  consecutive  events  in  tbe  hittorv  of  any  one  branob- 
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of  the  Catholic  Church.  Whether  the  pioua  wish  of  the  editor  of 
the  series  (Uev.  P.  H.  Ditchtield.  M.A.).  "that  we  may  be  enabled 
to  forge  at  least  one  link  of  that  chaiu  whicli  we  tru-t  will  here- 
after bind  together  all  the  churches  ol  a  United  Christebdom."  will  be 
realised,  remains  ti  be  leen;  but  in  any  case  It  is  a  laudat>le  desire. 
Of  the  present  volume  suffice  it  to  say  that  Mr.  Baring- Gould  begins 
his  study  with  a  dtscripUon  of  Chrittianity  among  the  Oermaus 
;at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  and  then  with  painstaking  details 
cuTiee  his  story  down  through  the  centuriee  to  the  suppression  in 
1830  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calviuist  Churches  and  the  erection  of 
an  Bvangelical  Church  in  Qetmany.  He  concludes  with  a  dismal 
survey  ot  things  as  they  stand,  and  the  extraordinary  assertion  that 
"  the  only  chance  for  Christianitv  in  Protestant  Germany  lies  in  a 
reconstitution  of  the  Evangelical  Church  with  acceptance  of  the 
CathoUc  creeds  for  a  basis,  with  an  introduction  of  genuine  orders 
from  England,  and  an  Episcopal  government  linked  by  this  means 
once  more  with  the  past." 

Caldxcott,  Alfred  English  Colonisation  and  Empire.  (John 
Murray.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.277.  Price 3s. 6d.  Umverslty  Exten- 
sion liuuiuals. 

The  danser  in  a  book  of  this  brevity,  that  it  may  lapse  into  a  mere  cram 
book,  has  been  carefully  avoided  by  the  author  of  the  volume  before 
us,  which  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  its  class.  Broadly  speaking,  it 
is  divided  into  two  general  portions— the  opening  chapters  to  an 
scconnt  of  the  growth  and  opening  out  of  the  Empire,  the  later  to  a 
statement  of  the  problems  of  Colonial  life  and  government,  e.a.  trade 
and  trade  policy,  the  supply  of  labour,  native  races,  education  and 
religion.  Lducational  in  the  highest  sense,  in  that  it  suggests  and 
stimulates,  it  is  a  book  which  we  can  strongly  recommend. 
Fakbab,  f.  W.  Darkness  and  Dawn ;  or.  Scenes  in  the  Days 

of  Nero.   (Longmans,  Green  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.    Two  volumes. 

Price  28s. 

We  place  this  volume  here,  and  not  among  novels,  because  the  Arch- 
deacon himself  describes  his  fiction  as  "  ueing  throughout  conti oiled 
and  dominated  by  historic  facts."  "  Darkness  and  Dawn  "  is  a  striking 
book — full  of  vivid  historical  pictures,  and  written  in  a  style  that 
commands  attention  where  ordinary  historical  works  fall  to  attract. 
But  his  picture  of  decadent  Rome  is  not  absolutely  complete.  How, 
indeed,  could  any  book  for  general  reading  be  so  ?  One  important  fea- 
ture must  perforce  be  omitted.  Those  who  would  realise  what  Pagan- 
ism was  like  at  its  worst  must  turn  from  Dr.  Farrar  to  the  pages  of 
Martial  and  of  Petronius  Arbiter.  Archdeacon  Farrar.  however,  goes 
far  enough  in  his  brilliant  and  vigorous  picture  of  the  Pagan  gloom 
which  overshadowed  the  blood  ^talned  reign  of  Nero  both  to  be  con- 
aisteat  with  truth  and  to  bring  into  clear  and  welcome  relief  the  beauty 
of  the  new  religion  which  was  just  dawning  upon  a  luxurious  and  cruel 
agd.  The  book  will  probablv  rank  as  the  best  which  Dr.  Farrar  has 
produced  ;  and  the  charm  of  it  lies  in  the  dashing  style  with  which 
the  author  paints  the  leading  characters,  and  in  the  evidence— visible 
in  almost  every  page— of  his  wide  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  Im- 
perial Bome.  Only  in  one  page  is  there  anything  that  recalls  the 
attention  of  the  reader  from  a.d.  50  to  a.d.  1891,  so  graphically  are 
the  characters  and  scenes  depicted. 

Fboitdb,  J.  A.  The  Divorce  of  Catherine  of  Aragon:  The 
Story  as  told  by  the  Imperial  Ambassadors  resident  at  the 
Court  of  Henry  VIH.  (Longmans,  Green  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth. 
Price  16e. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Pnude's  magnum  opus,  '*  The  History  of 
England  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  cf  the  Spanish 
Armada."  were  published  in  1856 ;  the  last  volume  in  1870.  Great 
advances  in  our  historical  knowledge  have  been  made  in  recent  years, 
and  it  is  with  a  view  to  bringing  ma  "  History  "  up  to  date  that  Mr. 
Fronde  has  issued  this  supplementary  volume.  He  has  added,  but 
he  haa  not  altered.  Henry  VlII.  is  still  a  hero.  The  book,  it  mav  be 
added,  is  necessarily  written  in  icsum  laicorum,  since  the  story  of  the 
divoroe,  if  fully  told,  would  be  more  interesting  tlian  edifying. 
HuTToir,  Laurenos.    Literary   Landmarks  of  Edinburgh. 

^sgoad  and  Mcllvaine.)  Small  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  80.   Price  5s. 

Bdinbargh,  though  regarded  by  many  as  the  mcst  beautiful  city  in 
Borope,  cannot,  Cf  course,  be  said  to  be  also  the  richest  in  literary 
aasoeiatlons ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  wonderfully  rich  in  this  sense. 
Mr.  Hatton  lingers  with  unmistakable  pride  in  the  homes  and  the 
haonta  of  the  Scottish  men  of  letters  in  their  own  metropolis. 
There  are  as  many  as  thirty-two  illustrations,  but  the  book  is  much 
too  alight  and  fragmentary— only  eighty  pages— for  a  five-shilling 
volume  in  these  days  of  cheap  literature. 

Skeats,  Hxrbbrt  S.  and  Chas.  S.  Miall.  History  of  the  Free 
Churches  of  England.  1688-1891.  (London  :  Alexander  and 
Shepbeard.)  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  737.  Price  6s. 

The  very  exhaustive  history  of  the  Free  Churches  whidh  Mr.  Skeats 
pnbliahed  in  1868  would  liave  t>een  revised  and  extended  by  him  had 
not  hSa  death  prevented  the  acoomplishment  of  the  work.  But  in  Mr. 
C  8.  Hiall  an  able  man  has  been  found  to  revise  the  original  work  and 
brinff  it  down  to  the  present  date.  The  revision  and  expansion  have 
been  carefully  and  accurately  carried  out,  and  the  new  volume  pre- 
Miita  a  consecutive  and  comprehensive  history  of  Churches  which  for 
two  oentnriee  have  played  a  most  important  part  in  the  development 
of  the  nation.  Much  laborious  research  must  have  been  expended 
apon  the  work ;  and  certainly  in  the  case  of  the  last  chapter*,  where 
wre  have  been  able  to  verify  the  facts,  the  information  is  most  precise. 
It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  book  Is  merely  etu^do- 
Dsedlo  in  its  character :  it  is  that,  but  it  is  something  more :  historical 
fiactfl  being  presented  in  a  style  as  interesting  as  it  u  detailed. 
Witt,  Pbofessor  C.    The  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand. 

<Long:mans,  Green  and  Co.)   Green  cloth.   Pp.  191.  3s.  6d. 

Mlsa  Frances  Tonnghusband  has  produced  an  admirable  translation 
teom  the  German  of  Professor  Witt's  Version  of  the  Retreat  of  the 


Ttn  Thousand.    Xenophon's  Anabasis,  on  which  Professor  Witft 

6tory  is  btted,  is  one  of  the  most  f>i»ciiuitiniir  books  ever  written,  and 
the  youthful  readers  for  whom  Miss  Xouoghusband  primarily 
intended  her  translation  are  to  be  cougratulated  on  the  fact  that  she 
lias  lollowtrd  up  her  '■  MytUs  of  Hellas  and  *'  The  Tale  of  Troy,"  with 
a  description  of  the  exploits  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  Numerous 
artistic  illustrations,  and  a  preface  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Dakyns,  M.A.,  add 
to  the  interest  and  usefulness  of  the  book. 

POETKY,  MUSIC.  AND  THE  DRAMA. 
AsHTON.  JoHx  (Editor).    Real  Sailor  Sonsrs.    (Field  and  Tuer.) 
Folio.   Handsomely  bound.   Price  21  s. 

Ihe  main  value  of  this  collection  lies  in  the  fact  that,  as  the  title  Im- 
plies, it  contains  nothing  but  "  rral  sailor  songs."  These  deal  with 
war,  with  disaster,  with  life  on  shore,  and  with  love.  They  are  printed 
in  antique  style,  many  of  the  old  woodcuts  being  reproducea.  The 
book  has  little  literary  interest  or  value,  but  it  wilTun^ubtedly  prove 
attractive  on  the  drawing-room  table. 

CoLUKQwooD,  W.  Q.,  M.A.  (Editor).  The  Poems  of  John  Ruskin. 
(George  Allen).  Published  in  three  separate  editions  :  the  first  a  large 
post  4to  imprint,  limited  to  750  copies,  with  plates  on  India  paper,  at 
as  38. ;  the  next,  an  ordinary  edition,  at  30s. ;  the  thiid,»a  small  edition, 
at  10s. 

Contains  all  the  poems  which  Mr.  Ruskin  wrote  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  twentv-slx,  with  an  appendix  of  later  poems.  They  are  col- 
lected from  original  MS.  and  printed  sources,  and  are  ed<ted  in 
chronological  oraer,  with  biographical  and  critical  notes.  Their  in- 
terest is  biographical  rather  than  literary. 

JoxEs.  WiLTOir.  The  Seapegoat.  (Walter  Scott.)  Paper  covers. 
Pp.118.  Price  Is, 

This  drama,  founded  on  a  novel  by  Miss  Gertrude  Warden,  attracted 
much  favourable  criticism  when  produced  in  July  for  one  night  only 
at  the  Globe  Theatre.  The  leading  idea,  that  of  heredity  and  mad- 
ness, Mr.  Jones  has  worked  out  with  much  power.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  title  clashes  with  that  of  Hall  Caine's  novel. 

Krehbiel,  H.  E.  Studies  in  the  Wagrnerlan  Drama.  (Osgood 
and  Mcllvaine.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  197.  Price  7b.  6d. 
This  is  a  book  that  may  be  commended  as  much  to  the  notice  of  the 
general  reader  as  to  the  student  of  Wagner.  Following  a  diapter  on 
Wagner's  methods  and  prototypes,  M.  Krehbiel  has  given  a  cnapter 
of  clever  and  careful  analysis  to  each  of  the  four  great  drbuias— 
"  Tristan  and  Isolde,"  "  Die  Meistersinger  von  Nitrnberg,"  "  Der  Ring 
des  Nibelungen,"  and  "  Parsifal." 

Lano.  Axdbkw  (Editor).  The  Blue  Poetry  Book.  (Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  316.  Illustrations.  Price  68. 
"  It  does  not  appear  to  the  editor  "  (says  Mr.  Lang  in  his  Introduction  to 
this  volume)  "  that  poems  about  children,  or  especially  intended  for 
children,  are  those  which  a  child  likes  best.  A  child  s  imaginative 
life  is  much  spent  in  the  unknown  future  and  in  the  romantic  past. 
He  is  the  cont  emporary  of  Leonidas,  of  Agincourt,  of  Bannockbum, 
of  the  '45 ;  he  is  living  in  a  heroic  age  of  his  own,  in  a  Fliieacia  where 
the  gods  walk  visibly."  Hence  this  selection  from  ancient  and 
modern  poets.  It  contains  a  hundred  illustrations  by  Messrs.  H.  J. 
Ford  and  Lancelot  Speed. 

Maitla!!  D.  J.  A.  FuLLEB  (Editor).  English  Carols  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century.  From  a  MS.  roll  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. With  added  vocal  parts  by  W.  S.  Rookstro.  (Field  and  Tuer.) 
Large  quarto.  Pp.  62.  10s. 

There  may  be  a  few  people  to  whom  this  book  may  have  a  certain 
amount  of  antiquarian  interest,  inasmuch  as  the  series  of  carols  here 
reproduced  show  the  science  of  counterpoint  in  a  very  early  and 
rudimentry  condition;  but  few  indeed,  as  the  author  admits,  even 
among  antiauaries,  have  the  power  of  "discerning  the  beauty 
which  is  held  to  underlie  tbe  productions  of  the  earliest  periods 
for  artistic  development."  One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is 
that  ordinary  folks  will  not  be  surprised  that  these  singular 
carols  have  for  four  hundred  years  been  confined  to  a  "parchment 
roll  7  inches  wide  and  6  ft.  7  in.  long."  The  carols  are  reproduced 
first  in  their  original  form  and  notation,  and  then  in  a  translated, 
modernised,  and  harmonised  form.  Bat  they  are  wofnlly  dismal; 
and  the  boak  is  **  bumped  out"  with  a  lengthy  catalogue  of  the  works 
of  the  Leadenhall  Press. 

Marstox,  Phiup  Bourkb.  A  Last  Harvest :  Lyrics  and  Sonnets 
firom  the  Book  of  Love.  (Elkin  Mathews.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  148, 
This  volume  is  remarkable  for  a  very  sympathetic  and  tender  memoir 

of  Marston,  from  the  pen  of  his  friend,  Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moulton. 

The  poems,  none  of  which  has  yet  appeared  in  any  volume,  are 

characteristic,  and  comprise  among  them  some  of  the  poet's  best  work. 

Milks,  Alfred  H.  (Editor).  Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  Century. 
(Hutchinson.)  Two  volumes.   Cloth.   Price  4s.  each. 
A  further  instalmentof  two  volumes,  covering  the  ground  from  Southey 

to  Shelley,  and  from  Keats  to  Lord  Lytton,  of  what  will  probably 

{>rove  the  best  anthology  of  our  modem  poets.  So  excellent 
s  this  wqrk  that  we  can  only  hope  the  pame  competent  hand  will 
perform  a  similar  ser^'ice  to  English  poetry  from  its  earliest  glimmer- 
ings. Tnis  larger  field  has  already  to  some  extent  been  covered  by 
Ward,  whose  four  volumes  are  in  the  library  of  every  lover  of  poetry. 
The  scheme  ef  the  work  before  ua  (to  be  completed  in  ten  volumes) 
»hows  that  finality  in  this  will  not  be  attained  until  the  whole  field  of 
English  poetry  has  been  surveyed  In  the  same  exhaustive  manner. 
It  is  to  such  volumes  as  these  that  we  must  look  for  the  pen}etuation 
of  what  is  best  in  the  work  of  our  great  and  Increa^iog  band  of  minor 
poets,  such  as  tlie  lyrics  of  Beddoes  and  Motherwell,  and  th<B  sengs  of 
Tannahill  and  Barry  Cornwall.  ^.   
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Lecey,  William  Ec.rijiD  Hartpole.  Poems.  (LDngmans,  Green 
and  Co.)   8vo,   Cloth.   Price  58. 

There  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  Mr.  Lecky's  poems  aft*r  all ; 
indeed,  were  he  not,  like  Mr.  Kuskin.  a  oittiiiguisbetl  writer  of  prose, 
he  would  have  found  sonie  difficulty  in  ob^iuiug  a  publisher  lor 
them.    They  belong  to  the  old  school  of  poetry— to  it,e  icbool  which 

5 receded  Tennyson,  Browninif,  and  Swinburne.    Yet,  bince  they  are 
Ir.  Lechy  s,  they  will  no  doubt  be  widely  real. 
NoRTov.  Charles  Eliot.   (Translation.)  The  Divine  Comedy  of 
Dante  Alighieri.    (Macmillan  and  C  >.)   8vu.    Cloth.    Pp.  x^\ i.  iS<4. 
Price  6». 

The  fir»t  part  of  a  new  translaHon  in  prose.  Mr.  Norton  enjoyed,  fur  a 
time,  at  least,  the  alvice  and  i>h  i*tance  of  tlie  late  Mr.  Lowell  in  pre- 
paring this  version. 
P^rt  I.  — "Hell"  — 
will  be  followed  by  a 
prose  rendering  of 
the  "  PurgAtorio." 
The  book  m*y  be 
cordially  recom- 
mendea  to  those  who 
cannot  read  Italian. 

PiNTCRo.  Arthur  W. 
The  Times :  a  Co- 
medy in  Four  Acts. 
(William  Heinemiinn.) 
12mo.  Paper  covers. 
Pp.  xii.  192.  Price 
11.6.1.  In  cloth,  28.  6d. 
Mr.  Plnero's  brilliant 

satire  was  produced 

with  much  success 

at   Terry's  Tdeatre 

on  the  24th  of  last 

month,    the     b  )ok 

being  simultaneous- 
ly publishe*!.    **  The 

Times"  is  in  many 

respects    t  lie  best 

thing  that  its  au^hor 

has  yet  done.  Ttiat 

it  is  literary  is  abun- 

dantlv  proved  by  the 

fact  that  it  is  almost 

as  int^restiotf  when 

read  as  when  reeix 

upon  the  stage.  The 

piece— to  quote  Mr. 

IMnero's  owu  descrip- 
tion—Is   **a  comic 

play— which  essays 

to  touch  with  a  haitd 

not  too  he  ivy  som? 

of  the  surface  faults 

and  follies   of  the 

hoar." 

BBLIGIOX.  PUn.^- 
80PHY.  AND  PHIL- 
ANTHKOPY. 
MoMERiE,  Hev.  At- 
FBKD  W.  The  Cor 
ruptlon  of  the 
Church.  (Egllngt  n  ) 
Crown  Svo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  50.    Price  Is. 

8CIKNCE.  MRDI- 
CINB,  AND  RDUCA- 
TION. 

BUCEMASTKR,   J.  C 

County  Councils  and 
Technical  Educa 
tion.  (Blackie.)  Paper 
Boards.   Pp.  48.  Price 

l6. 

A  handy  booklet, 
dealint;  in  conci«e 
fashion  with  the  all- 
important  question 
of  technical  educa- 
tion, more  partiru- 
larly  as  it  affects  our 
rural  diitricts.  A 
glance  «t  the  tablet 
given  will  enable 
trie  reader  to  under- 
stand  the  progress  made  in  the  different  counties.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  our  author  considers  the  lantern  to  be  an  Indispensable 
ftootor  in  the  educaUon  of  the  rural  mind. 

Child,  Thxodori.  Delieate  Dining.  (Osgood,  Mellvalne  and  Co.) 
Crown  Svo.   Cloth.   Pp.  316.  Price  3s.  6d. 

Of  oook-books,  as  Mr.  Child  oalls  the  numerous  redpe  books  on  which 
our  women  folk  pin  their  faith,  there  haye  been  many,  but  never 
before,  not  even  by  BriUat-SavarIn  himself,  has  the  art  of cooking  and 
eating  been  so  f  r  foundly  and  carefully  treated.  Before  becooiing  a 


(Kegan  Paul ) 


MR  W.  B. 
iFrom  a  photograph  by 


good  cook,  Mr.  Child  protests  thit  a  man  must  bacome  acquainted 
»»ith  the  chemistry  of  nis  art,  and  with  the  scientific  basis  of  the 
mauy  operations  which  he  will  have  lo  perform.  Ot  rtciprs  proper 
the  book  contains  few,  but  theautlior  give3  many  useful  hiuts  3nt«ble 
management,  and  on  the  cer«>moiii«fb  counec^ed  with  the  different 
meals.  He  also  deplores  the  falii  '.g  off  in  the  quality  of  the  cooking 
in  the  Paris  restaurants,  ana  states  that  **  England  is  the  only 
country  in  ibe  world  where  perfect  roasting  can  be  found." 

Clodd,  Edward.    The  Childhood  of  Religions. 

Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  294.    I'r.ce  os. 
Since  tlie  tirst  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  there  have  been  pt 
many  changes  In  the  wor  d  oi  bcience,  ihat  Mr.  Cioad  has  uxind  th  t 
much  (jf  it  was  rendered  inaccurate  lu  the  light  of  recent  lesearcht^ 

This  has  no*f  bcm 
amendea.  iitw  chap- 
ters have  been  a"  (led. 
an(i  t  he  ly  ok  Has  been 
futirely  btouxht  up 
to  date. 

Edkidoe  Grf.ex,  F. 
W.  Colour  Blind- 
ness and  Colour 
Perception.  (Kt-gan 
Paul,  Irencii,  Trut)n*'r 
nnd  C  •.).  Hvo.  Ciotli. 
Pp.vhi.  312.  Diagrams. 
Pnce  hi. 

A  ix^pular  treatise 
upon  a  subject  of 
scientific  and  g*  neraF 
interest.  The 
authors  observa- 
tions, it  may  be  re- 
marked, are  batef? 
upon  the  careful  • 
amination  of  men 
than  a  hundre*^ 
colour-blind  person*, 
and  of  all  the  record 
ed  cases  to  which  he 
could  obtiin  access. 

Ker.  Dr.  Alick 
M  otherh  ood ;  A 
Book  for  Every 
Woman.  (John  Hey 
wood  )  Crown  Svo. 
Cloth.  Pp.  128.  Price 
61. 

A  useful  and  sensible 
little  work,  embotly- 
i  n g.  in  homely 
phraseology,  advice 
on  all  the'more  im- 
portant of  a  woman's 
duties.  The  autho- 
ress believes  this  to 
be  the  first  time  that 
BO  much  indispens- 
able information  h  a 
\wen  gathered  t^ 
gethei  inone  volume. 

LoMRRoso.  Ce^are. 
The  Man  of  Genius. 
(Waler  Scott.)  8vo. 
Cloth.  Pp.  370.  Pric« 
•M.  6d. 

A  volume  in  the  Con- 
temporary Science 
Series.  Trea's  of 
the  characteristics 
and  causes  of  genius, 
of  genius  in  the 
insane,  of  the  de- 
generative psychosis 
of  (genius,  and  allied 
subjects. 

TRWEL,  GEO- 
GRAPHY.  AND 
TOPOGRAPHY. 
Arnold.  Sir  Edwiv. 
Seas    and  Lands- 
(  Longmans.  Oreenaod 
Co.)  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.z. 
536.  Illustrations. 
Price  21s. 

A  reprint  of  the  bright  and  agreeably  written  letters  contributed  to  Uie 
DaiUf  Telegraph  by  its  nominal  editor,  under  the  title  M  "  By  8«a 
and  Lsnd.'^  Numerous  excenent  illustrations  from  photographs  add 
to  the  attractiveness  of  a  very  attractive  volume. 

CoMPTON.  Herbfrt  (Editor).   A  Master  Marlnep :  Befnff  the 
Life  and  Adventures  of  Captain  Bobert  William  Eastwiek. 
(T.  Fisher  Unwin.)  Large  Svo.  Clotb.   lUustrations.  Price  5s. 
The  latest  volume  in  fie  Adventure  Series.  It  gives  a  good  Idea  of 

the  way  in  which  fortunes  were  made  and  lost  by  adventurous  ship 


H.  LBCXY. 
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captains  in  the  days  of  the  old  Bfwt  India  Company  and  of  the  French 
Wan. 

Oabdiner.  Samuel  Rawsox.  A  School  Atlas  of  English 
History.  (Lou^^manb.)  4to.  Mapj  and  Pl«lIi^,  m>.  IVic,- .'tn. 
An  excellent  atliis  in  every  way.  intended  U)  8er\  e  aa  a  c  .mpani..n  to 
the  same  nnihor'a  "  iiuulent  s  History  of  Kngkind.  "  Kvt-ty  r«  a(l«  r  of 
history  nniht  ha\»'  t'(tun<l  the  want,  wfiich  lie  lu'w  m-ed  f«' . l  no  loii;(rr. 
(  f  .1  really  ^<>od  and  reliable  atlas,  eonliiining  noi  only  the 
Ideographical  but  the  political  maot  of  different*  couatries  at  ciifTerent 
periods.  The  plans  r  f  t  he  more  important  telUei  of  history  %vill  also 
be  found  very  ueeful 

O'Bell,  Max.  A  Frenchman  in  America.  (Bristol:  J.  W. 
Arrowsmith.)  Crown  8vo.  Coth.  Pp.  336.  Price  3i.  6 J. 

A  djjiry  of  M. 
Paul  Blouet'a 
imp  eBsionsand 
expriiencet  in 
the  American 
c  uitinent.  Lilce 
e  wry  thing  that 
»  h  i  8  vers  it  He 
Frenchman 
writes,  tlie  book 
is  verv  amus- 
ing, and  miuh 
0*11  b«i  learned 
trom  itccncem- 
ing  the  habits 
i  nd  customs  of 
tlie  Americans, 
who.  accx>rdiog 
lo  lw9  own  ac- 
count, seem  to 
Jiave  treated 
him  very  well. 
Mr.  E.  VV.  Kem- 
hle's  illustra- 
tions, nnniber- 
•  nvr  c  n9i<lerah- 
\7  over  a  hun- 
i>'ed,areworthj» 
of  the  text, 
which  contains 
several  good 
stories  and 
characteris- 
tically shreird 
reflections. 


MAX  ORKLL 

{Fmm  a  photograph  htj  Messrs.  EWott  and  Fry.) 


History  op  Cornwall  for  My  Children.  (Honlston.)  18mo. 
Cloth.   Pp.  5a.  Price  It.  net. 

A  short  history,  "  making  no  pretension  to  learnin«[  or  originality," 
written  wli  h  th*  object  of  teaching  Com1«h  children  i omething  of 
the  county  in  which  they  live;  of  its  history;  and  why  Itaplaoes 
and  people  have  names  so  different  to  those  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

HuoHBs,  JosiAH.  Australia  Revisited  in  1890.  (SimpUn, 
Marshall  and  Co.)  Crown  8  vo.  Cbtn.   Pp.499.   Price  5s. 

Kino,  Mrs.  Dr.  Llddon's  Tour  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  In  1886. 
(Longmansp  Oreen  and  Co,)  8vo.  Cloth.   Price  5s. 
A  series  of  letters  from  the  pen  of  Canon  Liddon's  sister,  his  companion 

during  the  tour. 

Philpotts,  Bdek.  Folly  and  Fresh  Air.  (Txlschlcr.)  Crown 
8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.293.   Price  2s.  6d. 

If  we  may  coin  a  word,  we  shall  describe  this  work  as  improved 
Jeromese,  minus  the  shabby  pathos  and  plus  some  cheap  philosophy 
and  good  descriptions  of  scenery.  The  author  and  his  brother  go 
trout-flahing  on  Dartmoor,  and  their  experiences,  if  not  parttcnlarT}* 
novel,  are  sufficiently  amusing  to  while  awav  an  idle  hour  But  when 
will  Mr.  Phillpott's  give  ui  a  successor  to  "  The  End  of  a  Life  "  ? 

The  Universal  Atlas.  Part  VIII.   (Cassell.)  PoUo.  Price  Is. 
Among  the  maps  in  this  part  Mre  tbeS«>lar  System,  the  Moon,  Norway 
and  Sweden,  and  Southern  Scandinavia*    Bach  is  an  ezcelUnt  speci- 
men of  what  a  map  should  be. 


SOME  FRENCH  BOOKS. 

I.  LITBRATURB. 

Delormk,  Amkdbb.  Journal  d*un  Sous-Offleler,  1870.  (Hachette 
H  Cie.)  8vo.   Prioe  3fr.  60c. 

Interesting  account  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 
Fully  illustrated. 

Block.  Mavricb.  Le  Socialism  Modeme.  (Hachette  et  Cle.)  8vo. 
Price  3fr.  50c 

A  history  of  modem  Soeialiim  tnr  the  author  of    Let  8nltci  d'ane 
Qr^ve.* 


Marbot,  Qbnebal  DE.  Memoires.  Tume  III.  (E.  Plon,  Nourritet 
Cie.)  8vo.   Price  7tr.  50c. 

Tuitd  volume  of  most  intere*t!ng  military  recollections,  dealing  with 
the  wars  o(  the  First  Empire.   Fiue  portrait  uf  Marbot. 

Lano,  Pierre  db.  La  Cour  de  Napoleon  III.  (Victor  Havard.) 
8vo.   Price  3fr.  50c. 

Reprint  of  a  series  of  remarkable  articles  which  lately  appeared  in 
the  Figaro  literary  supplements. 

Proal,  Loui'.  Le  Crime  et  ia  Peine.  (Felix  Alcan.)  4to.  Prioe 
lOfr. 

Remarkable  exposition  of  criminal  biology,  highlv  commended  by 
the  "  Acadi^mie  dts  Sciences  Morales  et  Poiitiques.  Volume  belong- 
ing to  the  "  Biblioth&que  de  Philosophie  Contemporaine." 

PERB2,  Bernard.    Le  Caracterc   (Felix  Alcan.)  8vo.    Price  5fr. 
Curious  analysis  of  tne  human  characUr  at  its  d  fferent  stages  of 
development. 

Tom  Tit.  La  Science  Amusar.te.  (Librairie  Larousse.)  8vo. 
Price  3f  r. 

A  butable  glftbook  for  children.  One  hundred  ill  nitrations. 

II.   FICTION,  POETRY.  AND  THE  BELLES  LBTTRES. 
Ohn'i-t.  Osorgbs.    Dette  de  Haine.    (Paul  Ollendorff.)  8vo. 

Price  3fr.  50c. 

New  novel  by  the  author  of  **  Le  Maitre  des  Forges'*  ("The  Iron- 
master "). 

FoucHER.  Paul.  Le  Droit  de  TAmant.  (Paul  Ollendorff.)  8vo. 
Price  ^ir.  5oc. 

Makl,  Pierre.   Marlage  Mondaln.   (Librairie  Marpon  et  Flam- 

mari  m.)   8vo.   Price  3tr.  ouc. 

Psvkebrunf:,  Georoe4  de.  Giselle.  (Biblioth^ue  Charpentier.) 
8vo.   Price  2fr.  50c. 

Charming  story,  suitable  for  family  reading. 

Caro.  Madame  E.  Amour  de  Jeune  Fille.  (CJalmann  L<5vy.) 
8vo.   Price  3ir.  50c 

Pretty  new  study  of  French  girl  life  by  the  authoress  of  Le  Pechd 
de  Madeleine. 


THE  MONTH'S  BLUE  BOOKS:  A  SELECTION. 

The  more  important  of  the  few  Blue  Books  issued  during  the  month* 
of  October  are  mentioned  in  the  following  list.  A  complete  enumera.- 
tion  of  tliem  niay  be  obtained  upon  application  t3  Messrs.  Eyre  and  • 
Spottiswoode,  Queen's  Printers,  East  Htrding-street,  B.C.,  from  whonL, 
any  of  the  books  catalogued  may  be  purchased  for  the  price  named. 

Finance.  Accounts. 
Finance  accounts  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
for  th*)  financial  year  1890-91,  ended  31st  March,  1891.  Contains  a' 
Cash  Account  showing  the  whole  of  the  Receipts  into  Exchequer 
and  Issues  out  of  »ame;  detailed  statements  as  to  receipts  under 
the  various  heads  of  Revenue,  etc. ;  detailed  statements  as  to  issues  ou*. 
of  Exchequer  under  the  various  heads  of  expenditure,  etc. ;  and  s^ate-  • 
meots  relative  to  the  Natioiuil  Debt  and  other  points  of  financial 
interest  and  imporiance.   (Pp.  144.   Prioe  8d.) 
Proceedings  in  Courts  of  Justice.  Statistics. 
Judicial  Statistics.  1890.  England  and  Wales.  A  most  elab'^ra^e  Return, 
in  two  parts.   I.  Police.  Criminal  Proceedings,  and  Prisons;  and 
II.  Equity,  Common  Law,  and  Civil  and  Canon  Law.    (Pp.  Ix.  8;^, 
andlii.  42.   Price  2s.) 
Metropolitan  Hospitals.  Report. 
Second  Report  from  the  Sel-^t  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on 
Metropolitan  Hospitals,  etc.,  together  with  the  Procef^dings  of  the 
Committee.   Miautes  of  Evidence  and  Appendix.   Tlie  Committee 
postpone  the'r  final  report  until  tbey  have  taken  further  evidence. 
The  present  bulky  volume  therefore  contains  little  more  than  a  tran- 
script of  the  evidence  already  given.  (Pp.  zvi.  814.  Price  6s.  7d.) 
Mimes  and  Minerals.  Statistics. 
Mineral  Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^ 
with  the  Isle  of  Man,  for  the  years  1888  and  1889.   Prepared  by  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Mines,  by  direction  of  the  Home  Secretary. 
Gives  name  and  situation  of  mine,  owner,  quantity  of  stuff  raised, 
and  iU  value  at  the  mine.  (Pp.  234.  Price  2s.  5d.) 
Mining  Royalties.  Report. 
Third  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  t")  inquire  into  the 
subject  of  Mining  Royalties,  with  Minutes  of  Evidence  and  Appen- 
dices. Reports  the  evidence  t^ken  at  the  sittings  held  between  th«  ' 
5th  of  March  and  the  22nd  of  July.   (Pp.  viii.  238.   Price  2i.) 
Mines  and  Quabbibs.  Return  of  wages. 
Return  of  rates  of  wages  in  the  Mines  an4  (Quarries  in  the  United ' 
Kingdom,  with  Report  thereon.   The  third  volume  of  the  results  of  ' 
the  census  of  wages  undertaken  by  the  Board  of  Trade  ia  1886.  The-.- 
summary  is  followed  by  numerous  statistical  statements. 
Post  Office.  Report. 
Thirty-seventh  Report  of  the  Postmaster-General  on  the  Post  Office. 
The  number  of  letters,  postcards,  circulars,  and  newspapers  delivered 
during  the  year  ended  3lst  March,  1891,  reached  the  stupendous  total 
of  2,623,967,956 -an  increase  of  more  than  8  per  cen^.  upon  the  number 
delivered  last  year,  and  an  averace  for  each  person  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  about  69  or  70.  (Pp.72.  Price  4d.) 
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All  the  World    Xovanaber.  6d. 

Teachings  trum  Nature  iu  the  Arctic  Seas. 
Major  Oliplmno. 
Amateur  Work    November.  4d. 

Det»?ci.ive  or  Hiiud  Oaomras.  (Illuj.) 
Alfred  A.  Harrison. 

A  Handy  Easel  for  Copying  with  the 
Camer*.   (Illua.)  F.S.Morton. 
Andover  Review.   October.   .^5  ceota. 

An  Advance  Sie  j  in  Sunday  School  Bible 
Study.    Kev.  E.  Bl  ikesle^e. 

Tne  Cher  jkee  Outlet    D.  VV.  C.  DuncAti. 

Criticism  O'-rsu-:  Ecclesiaaticisai.  II. 
R-)V.  Stew4rtiI«Mn8. 

Is  Christ  HimsHir  the  Sufficient  Creed  for 
Christianity  ?   Prof.  Gulliver. 

The  Authority  of  tin  Pulpit  in  a  Time  of 
Critical  Kostsarch  ani  Social  Coafution. 
Prof.  Tucker. 

The  Congress  of  Catholio  Savants.  Prof. 
Raoul  AlUer. 
Antiquary.  Nn-ember.  is. 

Notes  on  Archieology  iu  Provincial  Mu- 
seums. VI.  Cirllsie.  CliAncellof  Fer- 
guson. 

Toe  loternitio.ial  Folk-lore  Congress. 
Arena.  Octoi»cr.  50  cents. 
Jauiea  Russell  Lowell.  With  Portrait.  G. 

Stewart.  D.C.L. 
Healing  through  the  Mind.  Henry  Wo  od. 
Mr.  ani  Mrs.  Jam^s  A.  Heme.  Illus. 

Hamlin  Garland. 
So(a»j  Weak  Spots  inthi  French  Republic. 

Theo.  Stanton. 
L«^AderleM  Mobs.    H.  C.  Bradsby, 
Midam)  BUvutaky  at  Aiyar.  Moacure 

D.  Conway. 
Bmiinoipation  through  N<fttloaalism.  T. 

B.  Wakem^i. 
The  Micr  >scope.    Dr.  Frwlerick  Gaertner. 
Religious  IntolerAuce  To-day. 
ArfiTOSy.   November.  6d. 
Ttie  Troubadours.  J.  F.  Rowbotham. 
The  Br«tons  at  Home,  f  Illus.)  Charl«s  W. ' 

WoTd. 

Asiatic  Quarterly   October.  «i. 

Proc-tedings  and  Papers  of  the  Statutory 

Ninth  International  Congress  of  Odeu- 

tallst*.  WiJi  P.>rrraita. 
The  Oeloes  of  Suma:.ra.     (Illus.>  J. 

Olaine. 

A  Miiroh  through  the   Great .  Persi.au 

Desert.  C.  B  Biddulph. 
Routes  to  th^  Hindukuah  and  to  Central 

«.sia.  Dr.  G.  W.  Leitner. 
Kusjiaa  Contributions  to  Central  C«rt  - 

Kiphy  and  Geography.  •  With  M\s>. 
Mitchell. 

Col.  Qrarabchefffiky*.^  Pamir  Explorations 

and  the  Indian  Govf^mment  Witli 

Portrait.   W,  Barnes  Stevenl. 
The  Btliii  >graphy  of  Afghants*An.  Dr. 

H.  W.  Bnllew. 
Bffeot  of  Nomai  L'.fa  on  th«^  Growth  of 

LMiguage.   Rev.  Dr.  J.  Edklns. 
The  H« story  of  Tasmania.   Sh-  B.  N.  C. 

Braddon. 

Offlclal  HeUtiocs  with   Orientals.  Sir 

Richard  Meaie. 
Conduct  of  Business  at  a  Britis);  Residencv. 

G-n.  C.  L.  Showeri. 
Notes  of  the  Lat«  Sir  Walter  Blliot.  R. 

Sewell. 

The  BaO'>ur^gemffnt  of  Oriental  Re^*»*rch 

at  the  Universities.    Prof.  C.  H.  H. 

Wright. 
Atalanta.    Novembe'-.  6d. 
Mary  K.  Wilklns.  With  Portrait.  Albert 

D.  Vandam. 
Rothenburg  on  the  Tauber.   (Illus.)  II. 

KatheHM-4  S.  Maoquoid. 
Atlantic  Monthly.  November.  Is. 
Count  Tolsu)!  at  Hime.    Isabel  F.  Hap-  - 

good. 

The  Chief  City  of  the  Privince  of  the 
Gods.— Mat *ue    Lafcadlo  Hearn. 

ThA  Scbo  )ls  at  Oxford.    .S.  R.  Wln»)oP.. 

A  Paople  witliout  Law.  II.  James  B. 
Thayer. 

Journalism  aod  Literature.  W.  J.  Still- 
man. 


Australian  Critic.  September.  6d. 

J'lmeH  Russell  Liwell. 

The  Modern  M^i^azlne. 

The  Mtgazlne  «'f  the  Future. 
Australasian  Pastorallsts*  Review. 

Septemoer  15. 
The  F^tur^  of  the  Labour  Question. 

Australian  Independent    September  15. 

G  nier^l  B J  tth  aud  hu  Army. 
Bankers'  Magrazlne    November,  is.  ♦id. 
Trie  H.iuk  oi  Hoil-i.nd. 
Preieul  Libour  Issues. 
The  luternaliooal  Congress  on  Acoidents 
to  Workmen. 

Baptist  Magazine.    November.  6d. 
Tne  Ortho  »ox  Greek  Church. 

Belford's  Magrazlne-  September.  2.'xs. 
Ten  Vears    und^   the  MoKinley  Bill. 

Dona  d  McDjnald. 
Is  Mentrtl  Senility  a  Normii  Condition  of 

Humtn  Lile  ?   Margire^.  S.  Organ. 
Wliar  U  the  Ma  Aer  with  Ha>ti  ?  Jane  M. 

Pjtrker. 

Farmer  Jones  Sums  Up.   P.  J.  Smalley. 

Blackwood's  Magazine.  November.  2s.  6d. 
Tne  Future  H6io  *  f  the  Army  Reserve. 

Mi  jor-Gm.  Cheveulx  Trench. 
l).i\v>j  in  Nyasia'and.   Dr.  Kerr  Cross. 
Von  Moltke^s   Franco-German  War  of 

1-7U-71.   Gen.  Sir  A.  Alison. 
The  Egyptians  and  the  Oc3Upat!on. 
The  Riots  in  China. 
Rt.  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith. 
Bookman.   November.  6d. 
The  Corljles  and  a  Segment  of  their 

Uircle. 

Rob  'rt  Louis  Stevinson  :  a  Reminiscence. 

Charles  Lowe. 
Tlie  Broutes    With  Portraits. 

Boy's  Own  Paper.  November.  6d. 
Champions  ul  the  Kremlin.    New  serial. 

David  Ker.  ^ 
Our    Pet    Canaries.     (Illus.)  Gordon 
Stables. 

How  to  Make     S'mple.  Hand  Camera. 

(Illus.)   R.  A.  R.  Bennett. 
Pub  ic  School  Football,  ai;d4jk>w  to  Play 

Ii.    Somerville  Gibney  and  others. 
Cassell's  Family  Magazine  IJovembPr. 
•  rtd.  •   ■  ■ 

Railway  Signalling,    (Illus.)  A.le3^nder 

H.  Japp. 
Now  Lands  for  Londoneri.  (Il'us.) 

Cassell's  Saturday  Journal.  Noveipber. 

Th"*  Queen's  Private  Secretary  and  his' 
Duties. 

J.  R.  l^>blnson.  Editor  of  the  Daili/  JSTews. 
Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  at  H  )me.  (Illus.) 
W.  H  Mudford,  Editor  of  the  Standard. 
Prof.  >Iax  MUller  at  Oxford.  (Illus.) 
"  Lady  Journalists  "  and  their  Work. 

Catholic  World    October.  35  cents. 

The  Educational  Value  of  Cnristian  Anti- 
quities.   Rev.  Dr.  R.  Seton. 

Pueblo.  Mexico.   Charles  B.  Hodson. 

The  Indian  Laws  of  Canada.  Rev.  J.  A. 
Jj^McKenna. 

The^  Jews  in  Early  Spanish  History. 
M  i-.i  I  P.  VilUmlL 

Century.  November,  is.  4tl. 

Sootbem  Womanho?d  as  Affected  by  the 
War.   W.  P.  Tlllett. 

Mazzlni's  Letters  to  an  Boglith  Family. 
Stephen  Pratt. 

A  Rival  of  the  Yosemlte  -King's  Hiver 
Canon.   (Illus.)  John  Muir. 

The  Food  Supply  of  the  Future.  W.  O. 
AtwAter.  'f 

James  Russell  LowelL  George  B.  Wood- 
berry. 

Lowell's  Americanism.    With  Portrait. 

Joel  Benton. 
San    Francisco  Vigilance  Committers. 

Wm.  T.  Coleman. 
Lowell's  Legacy  to  his  Country. 


Chambers's  Journal.  November.  8d. 
Our  Hoiy  Wehs. 
Culoflsal  Sailing  Ships. 
How  Lightning  is  Photographed. 
M  )rocoo  :  the  La<i«i  of  Mulai  £1  Hassan. 

Dr.  Robt.  Brown. 
Brick  Tea. 

Chautauquan.   NovemU      lO  cents 

Uomestiu  and  Social  Life  of  the  Colonists. 
II.   B.  B.  Hale. 

Thomas  Jefferson.  With  Portrait.  Prof. 
C.  J.  Little. 

The  Histjry  P.dltical  Parties  iu 
America.   II    F.  W.  Hewes. 

Phytical  Life.   II.   M.  J.  Greenman. 

The  Homdutlc  and  Classical  in  English 
Littrature.   Piof.  W.  D.  McClintock. 

Women  as  Astronomers.  I.  Bother  Sin- 
gleton. 

Cheltenham  Ladies*  College  Magazine 

Autumn.  2s. 
History  of  the  Ladies'  College.  Dorothea 
Beale. 

Heredit  iry  Aptitudes.   B.  T.  Wilson. 

The  Siok  Children  of  the  London  Poor. 
Alice  Macliiren. 
Christian  Messenger.  November.  2d. 

Recent  Pnasesof  the  Temperance  Ques- 
tion, 

Chronicle  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society.   November.  Id. 
Musuwa,  the  Leper  Missionary  to  Letters. 
Church  Missionary  Gleaner.   Nov.  id. 
China:   Her  Woes  and  Hopes.  Arch- 
deacon Moule. 
Church  Missionary  Intelligencer.  No« 

vember.  tti. 

Calcutta  and  Christianity.  Rev.  G.  Ensor. 

Bisbop  French. 
Church  Monthly.    Nov  mber.  id. 

Tne  Prospect  m  t  .c  llast  Bad.  The 
Bishop  of  Bedford. 
Church  Quarterly  Review.  October.  66. 

Our  Lord's  Knowledge  aj  Man. 

Archbishop  Tait. 

The  Council  of  Ephesus. 

John  Wjcliff. 

Christianity  and  Morals. 

The  County  aud  Diocese  of  Lincoln. 

The  Letters  of  Kent  9. 

A  Publisher  and  HU  Friends. 

Mozley's  Letters  from  Rome. 

Elizabethan  Explorers. 
Clergyman's  Magazine-  November.  6d. 

Dettuit>-ncss  iu  Relation  tu  Clerical  Life. 
Rev.  H.  Youard. 

Conerregational  Magazine.  Nov.  id. 
whit  is  a  Congn  gational  Church  ?  Rev. 
C.  A.  Lyon. 
Contemporary  Pulpit.  November.  6d. 
TliH  Meantrftt  of  ah  Creeds.   Dr.  Joseph 
Parker. 

Contemporary     Review.  November. 
2s.  tfd. 

Cbarles     Stewart     Pamell.  Justin 

McCar  hy. 
The  Spirituaiisation  of  Thought  In  France. 

Maiame  BUz)  de  Bury. 
Greek    in    the    Universities.    B.  A. 

Freeman. 

The  Applications  of  Hypnotism.   Dr.  C. 

L'oyd  Tucker. 
The  Renaissance  of  the  Stage.  D.  Christie 

Murray. 

Grixvanots     «>f     K!pmentary  School 

Teachers.   T.  A  Organ. 
Did  Geographical  Changes   Cause  the 

Glacial  Bpoch  ?   Prof  T.  G.  Bonney. 
Local    Government    in    Ireland.  Six 

Stephen  E.  de  Vere. 
The  Fourth  Gospel.    Rev.  W.  W.  Peyton. 
The  Brand  of  Cain  tn  the  Great  Kepubllo. 

Bdward  Wakeflrld. 
Cornhill  Magazine.  November.  6d. 
Afoot. 
Riddles. 

The  Finch  Family. 
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Cosmopolitan.  November.  25  cents. 
Massacres  of  the  Roman  Amphitbeatro. 

(Illus.)   C.O.Ward.  ^     ,  ^ 

Batalha  and  Alooba^a.   (Illus.)    A.  S. 

Orownlnshield. 
The  Evolution  of  the  Safe  Deposit  Com- 

panv.   (Illu8.>  Thomas  L.  James. 
TheCity  of  the  World's  Fair.  (IUuj.) 

Charles  King.  „   ,  „ 

Mg  Father  s  Let^^rs.    (Illus.)    Maria  B. 

Alfalfa  Farming.  (IUub.)  J.  B,  Walker. 
Five   Friend*  —  th-^   Marston  Family. 

(ir  us.)  Louise  Chandler  Moulton . 
A  Cruise  among  the  Windward  Islands. 
(Illus.)  Wm.  H.  Rideing. 
Cpitical  Review.    Quarterly.  October. 
Is.  6d. 

Abbott's  Philomyihus.      Prof.  Marcus 

wSidt  s  Lehre  Jesu.  Prof.  W.  P.  Dick- 
son. 

Dawn.  Quarterly.  November. 

The  Brussels  Oooitress.         «  ,  ^ 
Dublin  Review.  Quarterly.   October,  fis. 

Herbert  Spencer  on  Justice,  ur,  bd. 
George  Mi var*.         ,        -  » 

Sir  John  Franklin  and  the  Far  North. 
Miss  E.  M.  Clerke. 

BUssed  Thomas  More. 

Benedictine  Government  from  the  Sixth 
to  the  Eleventh  Century.  Dom  Adam 
Hamilton.  ^,         ,  _„ 

Progress  of  the  Perseautlon  under  Eliza- 
beth. Mls3  J.  M.  Stone. 

Catholicism  in  the  Waverley  Novels.  T. 
Canning,  M.A.  _  _ 

Bvolutlon  and  Determinism.  F.  B.  Wegg- 

The  Oultus  of  the  Blessed  Vi^gl^,  as  con- 
tained in  the  Sarum  Breviary.  F.  E. 
Qilliat  Smith.  ^  ^  , 

How  to  Save  the  Voluntary  Schools. 
Economic  Review.  October.  " 

The  Pope's  EacycUcal  on  L*bour.  Rev. 
Canon  H.  S.  HolUnd. 

What  is  Justice?  B«v.  H.  Rashdall. 

The  Incidence  of  Lrban  Rates.  O.  H. 
Blunden.  .  „   ^.      .  ,  n 

The  Social'sm  of  Ferdinand  Lassallc. 
G.  Blnney  Dib  Jlee.  B  A. 

Th*^  Impe<11m*nt  to  Production.  Rev. 
Francis  Mint  on,  M  A. 

Darwinism  ani  Socialism.   T.  Kirkup. 

Th«  C'>  Operative  Movement.   W.  A.  S. 
Hewins,  B  A.        _     ^  ,     ^  .  „ 
Edinburgh  Review.  Quarterly.  Oct.  6s. 

Sir  Robert  P^hI. 

A  Moorland  Parish. 

The  Writings  of  Jame«  R  is»ell  I^well. 

Major  Cl  rke  on  Fortification. 

Austria  in  184S-9. 

The  Life  of  Archbishop  Tait. 

The  Affain  of  Ciim. 

Germany  and  V  n  Moltke. 

The  Twelf  h  P<ir  iHTiient  of  the  Queei. 
Educational  Review    New  York.  Oct. 
is.  Si. 

The  Place  o'  S.^h  kiU  of  Teshnology  in 

Araerfc  in  E.iucition. 
American  Pioneers  of  University  Extan- 

•ion.   Hrjrb'r'.  B.  Adam«. 
Impressions  of  Germ  in  Schools.  John  T. 

Education  in  the  Eleventh  Census  Year. 

I.  J.  H.  Blodijett. 
City    Schoil    Sap»rvlsion.    I.  Avon 

Gove. 

Practice  Teaching  in  Normal  Schools. 

I.    Larkin  Dunt,on. 
Educational  Review.  London.  Nov.  6d. 
Oxford  Prospects.   R.  W.  Macan. 
The  Aim  of  Elementary  Education.   J .  B. 

Dlggle. 

Problems  of  the   Day  at  Cambridge. 

Oscar  Browning. 
The    Educational   Wue    of  English. 

Professor  W.  W.  Skeat. 
Mv  Position  as  a  Private  Schoolmaster. 

John  Vine-Miln**. 
The  Royal  HoUoway  College  for  Women 

(Illus.) 

PosstbiliUes  '^f    University  Extension. 
Michael  E.  Sadle^. 


English  Historical  Review.  Quarterly. 
October.  6s. 
The  Introduction  of  Knight  Service  into 

EngUnd.   I(.   J.  H.  Rjund. 
The  Confraternities  of  Penitence.  Capt. 

I.  S.  A.  Hereford.       ,     „  . 

The  Btfly  History  of  the  Referendum. 

Rev.  W.  A  B.  Coolldge. 
Louis  de  Qeer:   Merchant  Pn«C3  of 

Amsterdam.   Rev.  G.  Bdmun'ison. 
Ireland:   17»3  -  1<*00.    Judge  O'Connor 

Morris.  «   .   .    ,r  . 

The  Clarke  Bapert.  Frederic  Harrison. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine.  Njvem- 
Der.  (Sd. 

Hatfield  House:  The  S«*at  of  the  Mirquis 
of  Salisbury.   With-  Portrait  and  other 

II.  ustratlons.  Mrs.  Mar  wood  Tucker. 
Rugby  School.    III.    Games.  (Illus.) 

LeesKnowles.         _  .   «  ^ 
Carlyle  and  Raskin.    With  Portrait  of 

Carlyle.  _ 
Hockey.  (Illus.)  Francis  Prevost. 
Three  Portraits  of  Milton.  Archdeacon 

Farrar. 

The     Use   of    the    Lathe.  (Illus.) 
W.  A.  S.  Benson.  ^ 

Expositor.   November.  Is. 
Samson.   The  Late  Dr.  Blmslie. 

Expository  Times.  November.  6d. 
William  George  Ward.   Rev.  C.  Anderion 
Scott 

Canon  Driver  and  the  Pentateuch.  Prof. 
A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 

Fortnightly  Review.  Noveaaber.  2s.  gd. 
The  r'renoh  A  mles.    With  Map.  Sir 

Charles  W.  Dilke. 
Famine  In  R.isiia.  B.  B.  Lanln. 
Irish  Local  Government    T.  W.  Russell. 
The  Frei  Stage  and  the  New  Drama. 

William  Archer. 
The  Baianclpation  of   Women.  Mrs. 

Henry  Fawoett. 
Rudy&rd  Kipling.   Francis  Adams. 
French  and  Eoglish.     Mis*  Betham- 

Bdwards. 
Slavery  in  Madagascar.  Vazaha. 
The  Bird  of  the  Dimbovitz*.  Fredeiic 

Harrison.  ^  , 

Tn^  **  Interviewer  "  Abroad.  Professor 

Dowden. 

Forum.  October.  50  cents. 
An  Bjglish  Estimate  of  Lowell.  F.  W. 
Farrar. 

One  Remedy  for  Municipal  Misgovern- 

ment.  PrtM.  C.  W.  Ellio:. 
Social  Verse.   A.  C.  Swinburne. 
A  Plan  for  a  Permanent  Bank  System. 

M.  D.Harter. 
C  impulsory  and  Religlius  Bduc»tion  :  — 

The  "  Rennet  Law  "  in  Wisconsin.  W. 
F.  Villas. 

The  School  Controversy  in  Illinois.  E. 
M.  Winston. 
Real  Meanlnn  of  the  Free  Coinage  Agiti- 

tion.   Bdw.  Atkinson. 
Increase  of  Crlm-»  by  "Reformatory" 

Prisons.   W.  P.  Andrevvi. 
Agriculturil  Depression  and  Waste  of 

Time.   D.  S.  Jordan. 
Common  Sense  and  our  Militarv  Da  y  :— 
The  Needs  of  Our  Army  and  Navy.  Col . 

T.  A.  Dodge. 
A  Naval  Militia  and  Reserve.  Lieut.- 
Commander  J.  W.  Miller. 
English  Royalty :  Its  Cjst  and  its  Uses. 

Henry  Labooehere. 
The  Increase  of  (Hmbling  and  its  Forini. 
W.  B.  Curtis. 
Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly.  2.^  c. 
October. 

R»ma-\mor.   (Illu^.)    H»nry  Tyrrell. 
A  Subtdrrane<%n  River  Joum'^v  in  the 

Padirac.   (I'lus.)  G.  O.  Hurlbut. 
Dfcisivf  B*»tl»s  as  Factors  of  Prog  e»8. 

(Illu*.)   W.  I.  Culver. 
Person  \l  R«»collectlons  of  Lowell.  A. 

Oakcy  Hall. 


November. 
Ohio :  Its  History  and  Resources.  (Illus.'i 

Hon.  Jobn  :Joerraau. 
Miss  M.  B.  Braddon.   Neil  Mactlonald. 
Musictl  Instrumeuts. 
Tn»»  Mod-rn  Em'>t.ional  Dram*  and  Its 

Exponents.   (Illus.)  CUra  Morris. 
Pivo  Brittflh  Authors.    With  Portraits. 

Neil  Macdonald.  ^  ,  ^ 

Iceland  and  its  Thousand  Years.  (Iilus.) 

A.  J.  Symington. 
Th«  London   Lii^rary    Hive.  (Illus.) 

Florence  P.  Miller. 
Arachne  and  her  Cunning  Ways.  (Illus.) 

Col.  N.  Pike.  ^ 

Friend  Of  China.  October.  .3d. 
An  Official  Apology  tor  the  Opium  Trade. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.   Xov.»mb*'r.  is. 
The  Taeology  ol  Mr.  Swinburne's  Poems. 

Robt.  Sbindler. 
Among  the  Algerian  Hills.    Dr.  J.  E. 

Taylor. 

The  Great  Talkers  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion.   I.   W.  H.  Davenport  Aih-ims. 

Primitive  Relics  of  London  History. 
G.  L.  Gorame. 

Kingfishers.    Frank  Finn. 

Victor  Hugo's  Lyrics.    Cecilia  E.  Matt- 

The  Cutting  out  of  the  *'  Hermlone." 
Flf-Atwooi  H.  Pellew. 

Girrs  Own  Paper.  NovemVr.  6d. 
Table  Decorations  all  the  Year  Round. 

(Illus.)  Constance  Jacob. 
The  German  Empress :  Her  Girl  Life  and 
her  Present  Work.    Countess  A.  Von 
Bothmer. 

New  Emplovment  for  Girls.  Sophia  F.  A. 
Caulfield." 

Girls'  Outdoor  Games  from  Over  the  Sea. 
Horace  Townaend. 
Good  Words.  November,  od. 

David  Rob?rt'on,  Naturalist.  With  Por- 
trait.  W.  Sinclair. 

Algiers.   (Illus.)  0.  Reginald  Black. 

Numbering  the  Dust.  Dr.  J.  G. 
Mcpherson. 

Cowper  an-i  his  Localities.  Conclusion. 
(Illus.)   Rev.  Canon  Beaham. 

Greater  Britain.  October.  Od. 
Wliv   Shou'd   the  CoHniei   Love  th^ 
Mother  Ojuatry  ?   L.  H.  Beren:i. 

Harper's  Magazine.  November,  is, 
Cairo  in  1890.   II.  (IllusO   Constance  JP. 
Woolson. 

Letters  of  Charles  Dickens  to  Wilkle 

Collins.   III.   L.  Hutton. 
Stonewall  Jackson.    (Illus.)    Rev.  Dr. 

Field. 

The  Treatment  of  Cancers  «nd  Other 
Tumours.  Drs.  B.  F.  Curtis  and 
W.  T.  BiAl. 

Africa  and  the  Baropein  Powers.  A-  Silva 
White. 

The  London  of  Good  Queen  Besi.  (Illus.) 

Walter  Besant. 
Help.   November.  Id. 
Tne  Next  Step  Towards  the  Civic  Ohu'(ili : 

Proposed    Civic    Centre.     Witli  Pull 

Report  of  C  inference  at  Newcastle. 
Th«^  Lantern  Miision   and  Its  Future 

Organisation. 
Contemporarv  Hiitory  Lectures.   No.  I. 

The  World  Drjuna. 

Homiletic  Review.  Octobir.  is. 

Clerical  Conservatism  and  Scientific  Radi- 
calism.  Rev  Dr.  W.  Caven. 

Popular  Misapprehensions  of  Roman 
CU.hoUc  Doctrine.  Polity,  and  Usage. 
Rev.  C.  C.  Starhuck. 

The  Socialist's  Appeal  to  the  Clergy. 
Lawrence  Gronluud. 

Indian  Magazine  and  Review.  Oct.  6d. 
Hygiene  In  •  h*-  Zenanas  of  India.  Surgeon- 
General  C.  R.  Frincls. 
Ofllicial  and   Sociil    ReUtions  between 
Eu'oppais  and  Orl'^nta's. 

ri^g  1  Custom*  iu  Ancient  India.  Dr. 
Pe'^rson. 

The  Physique  of  Indian  Students.  Rahini 
Baksh.  ^ 
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International  Jourifal  of  Ethics.  Quir- 

terlv.   Ootober.  2».  6d. 
The  Uaity  of  the  Bthics  of  Andent 

Qreeoe.  Prof euar  Schmidt. 
The  Problem  of  UntecUrUn  MofaI  In- 

•traution.  Or.  Fells  Adler. 
The  Theory  of  Puoithmeat.  Rev.  Hastinn 

RMhdall. 

,  An  Interpretation  of  the  Social  Move- 
menu  of  our  Time.  Profe*»ur  U.  C. 
Adama. 

The  Prevention  of  Crime.   Dr.  Ferdinand 
Tonoife. 

The  Ecbical  Teaching  of  Scphoklet.  Pro- 

ftt»sor  A.  Fairbanks. 
Tme  Right  of  Private  Property  in  Land. 

Profettor  J.  Platter. 
Irish  Monthly.   November.  6d. 
At  Cork.   Rom  Mulholland. 
Dr.  Murray  as  an  Edinburgh  R»-vi  wer. 

W{r.»i  an  Uaput;lithed  Le  ter  ot  Thunus 

Carl  vie. 

Rote  K«ivanagh.   II.  The  Editor. 
Jewish  Quarterly  Review.  Oc  okier.  .3*. 
On    Nun- Hebrew   Laoguagtt    Uatd  by 

Jew«.   Dr.  A.  Nenbauer. 
The  Prayir-Book  Aocording  to  the  Ritual 

of  &nglind  before  1290.  Frofeaa  rDa»id 

Kaufman. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society.  Quarterly.  Septemo«T3(.>.  6f.t*i.  i 
Tho  DoQcatter  Meeting.   W.  Fre  ira. 
The  Tiiala  of  Threshing  Machines  at 

Doncaater.   (Illus.)   W.  Anderson. 
The  Trials  of  Cream  Separsttrs  at  Don- 

CASter.  (lltus.)  J.  A.  Voelcker. 
MiscfflUneous  Inoptementa  fxh'bited  at 

Djncuter.   (Illus.)   W.J.  Malien 
The   I- arm  Prir*  Competition  of  im. 

(Illus.)  W.C.Brown. 
Juridical  Review.  Quarterly.  Oc*obT. 
Portraa  of  tiir  James  Fitzj^mes  Stephe*^. 
As^imilatioa  of  the  Law  of  Sale.   Prof.  R. 

Brown. 

Bills  of  Lading :  a  Mercantile  Revolt.  J. 

B.  Sutherland. 
The  French  Bar.   H.  G.  W.  Wilton. 
King*8  Own.   November.  6d. 

Tne  Hounded  Jew.  Outls. 
Knowledge.   November.  6d. 

Karwigs.   II.  (lUos.)  V.A.Butler. 
Ladies*  Home  JoumaL    October.  lO 
cents. 

Mr.  Beeoher  as  I  knew  him.    (11* us.) 

Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beeoher. 
Women   as    Interior    Decorators  and 

Furnishers.    Knma  M.  Tvng. 
Mrs.  Wm.  McKinley.    With  Portrait. 

M%rvM.  Hall. 
Ladies'  Treasury.  November.  7d. 

Some  Rare  Old  Violins. 
Leisure  Hour.  November.  6d. 
In  Spite  of  Herself.   New  ScrlaL  Leslie 

Keith. 

The  Romance  of  Ancient  Literature.  I. 
W.  Flinders  Petrie. 

Tunis*.  Tripoli.  Ac. :  The  Land  of  the  Cor- 
sairs. (Illus.)  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 

*' Catholic  Socialism."  Book  by  F.  S. 
Nitti.   Helen  Zimmem. 

The  Omnibus  and  Tram  Horie  of  London. 
(Illus.)  W.J.Qjrdon. 

Methods  of  Philanthropy.  Rev.  Hirry 
Jones. 

Some  Thoughts  on  the  Poetry  cf  the 

Century.  John  Deonts. 
The  Nebula?  and  thtir  Place  in  the 
Universe.   W.  T.  Ltnn. 
Library.   October.  Sd. 
Fourteenth  .Annual    Meeting  of  the 
Li  -rarr  Aasociat  ion. 
Address  by  the  President  (Robert 

Harrison). 
New  Bxamlnatlon  Scheme. 
Report  on  I  Jbrary  Appliances. 
I  lnplncott*s  Magazine.  November.  i«. 
Home  Colonial  Love  Letters.    Anne  H. 
Wharton. 

Th»  Return  of  Rejected  Manusc-ipts. 

OcttveThanet. 
7*he  BvoluUon  of  Money  and  Finance. 

J.  H.  Oowperthwaite. 
TUe  Restoration  cf  Silver.    John  A. 

Grler. 

An  Interviewer  In^er\iewed. 


Literary  Opinion.  November.  3d. 

William  K  nest  Henley.   With  Portrait. 
Longman's  Magazine.  November.  6d. 
To«  S  •auisti  Scory  of  the  Armada.  III.  J. 

A.  Froude. 
Tbe  Basking  Shark.    Sir  H.  W.  Cknre 
Booth. 

Llf<«  in  a  French  Province.  Miss  B.  C. 
Price. 

Lucifer.   October  15.   Is.  6d. 

The  sophy  a*'d  Christianity. 

The  Bight h  Wonder.  Madame  Blava^sky. 

My  Un'ememt>ered  Self. 

The  Seven  Piinclples  of  Man.  (Con- 
tinued.)   Annie  Besant. 

An  Outline  of  the  Secret  Doctrine. 

The  True   Church    of    Christ.  (Con- 
tinued.) J.  W.  B.  Innes. 

Lite  and  Death.  A  K«-iichtley. 
Ludgate  Monthly.  November.  3d. 

I'heusophy.      W.th    Portrait.  Annie 
Besant. 

The  Tower  and  ita  Memories.  (lUos.) 

C.  R  B.  Barrett. 
Lord  Mayors    (liliis.)  B.  Go  wing  Scop's. 
Macmillah's  Magazine.  Nuvemoer.  is. 
Taluia.   A.  F.  Davidson. 
ThH   Rights  of   Frte  Labour.     C.  B. 

Roylvice  Kent. 
Off  th**  Azort-s. 

Mozari'H  Libret  ist— Lorenzo  da  Pont?. 

Mrs.  Rjss. 
Cowper's  Le  t^rs.  J.  C.  Bailey. 
Phili»n»hropy  and  the  Poor  Law. 

Magazine  or  American  History.  Oc^ 

ftOcenU. 

A  Qroun  of  C  olumbus  Portiai's.  (lUus.) 

Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb. 
Cihot's  Lindf»ll.   With  map.   Rev  Dr. 

M.  F.  Ho#^y. 
The  SulUn  of  Turkey  and  tbe  Chicago 

Exhibition.   Fred.  D.  Thompson. 
Napolton  Bonaparte   and   P^aoe  with 

America.  With  portrait.  Em.  Spencer. 
Jamea   Rusiell  Lowf^ll :    his  ICatemal 

Ancestry.  JoM*ph  Fuster. 
Mind.   October  3s. 
Belief.   O.  F.  St  mt. 

The  Phvsical  B  sis  of  Pleaiure  and  Pkin. 

II.   H.  R.  Marshall. 
The  Festal  Origin  of  Human  Speech.  J. 

Donovan. 

.  Induction  and  Deduction.     L  T.  Hob- 
hons». 

Dr.  Miinsterbenr  and  Experimental  Psy- 
chology.  E.  B.  Titohaner. 
Month.  November.  2b. 

The  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Coat  of 
Trdves.   Toe  Editor. 

Cathollo  England  in  Modem  Timis.  I. 
Rev.  John  Morris.  F.S.A. 
Monthly  Packet.  November.  Is. 

Joum«ism  a4  a  Profcras'on  f  r  Women. 
Kanny  L.  Green. 

A  Whli#^  Workroom.   Bmilv  C.  Taylor. 

The  War^if  the  Polish  El*K^i «. 

Finger  Po«  s  in  Faery  L^nd.  Cbrlst&btl 
Coleridff^. 

Murray's  Magazine.  November.  1«. 
Mr.  He-iry  James. 

The  mint  Bog  ish  ^ree  Library  and  Its 

Founders.   John  Taylor. 
Mrs.  Barbauld  and  her  Pu^ll.     E.  C. 

Rickards. 

Poll* leal  Pamphlets  by  Men  of  Oenlua. 
F.  C.  Moataaue. 
National  Magazine  of  India.  August. 

1  rupe-. 

A  R^ly  U)  D'metrias's  So'ution  of  the 
Eurasian  Problem.  Orford. 
National  Review.  No-^t'mVr.  2  .  6d. 

The  Nnw  Leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

A  Styrian  Novelist .   Helen  Zi  m  vaem . 
The  Dbineee  Atrociti^.   R.  S.  Oun  lrv. 
The  Morality  of  Animals.  C  Lloyd  If  or- 
gan. 

Tbe  Beginnings  of  Prince  Bismarck.  A 


A  Temple  of  Sllen'*e.  Evelyn  Fyne 
BvolaUoa  and  Equality.   Ambrose  C  >x. 
Land  Legislation:  A  Plain  Tkl-.  and 

WamixL^.  General  Borrougha. 
A  Somera  tahire  Vallmr.  W.  Creswell. 
Tbe  Coming  General  Bfeetloo. 


Nature  Notes.  October  26.  2d. 
Rev.  Percy  Myles.   With  Portrait. 
Bhall   We   Destroy  WUnUedon  Park? 

Archibald  Clarke. 
Superstitions  regarding  Wild  Flowera  in 

the   Selburne   Country.    W.  M.  B. 

Fowler. 

Newbery  House  Magazine.  November,  is. 
Church  Progrt  St  in  America.  (Omdudtd.) 

T.  B.  Prstm. 
The  Par  s  P»e«s  and  the  Poor.  Edmund 

R.  Soearmau. 
Ri'v.  Henry  Jamea  Prince,  Founder  of 

Prince's  A  apemone.   Edlrh  Sellera. 
Brgliah  Monuments  and  Buitopha.  A. 

(T.  H.li. 
Well*  Mnd  W«-II-«orshln. 
New  England  Magazine.  October.  25  c. 
Ttie  Public  Libraries  of  Masaachuaetta. 

(Illua.)   Hy.  S  Noura*. 
Newburvp  rt.   •  Illus.)  Ethel  Pjrton. 
James  Rusatll  Lowell.     Bdw.  Everett 

Hale. 

Mont.  St  Michel.  (Illua.)  A.  M.  Moaher. 
Ueiu  r«l  But'er'a  Boyhood.  (Illua.)  Benj. 
F  B  .tier. 

Lo»«ii's  "Pioneer."  (Illua.)  Edwin  D. 
He'd. 

The  Woman's  Movement  in  the  South. 

A.  D.  Mayo. 
New  Review.  November.  M. 
Bxouralun   (Fi.tile  Enough)   to  Paris: 

Autumn,  1851.  (Concluded.)  Thomas 

Csri.Ue. 

Sir  John    Lubbock  and  tbe  London 

C!ounfy  Council.   Frederic  Harriaon. 
Concerning  Mlaaii  narie«  and  the  Truublea 

ill  China.   Charles  K.  Tuckerman. 
The  British  Mua^um  and  the  B  i'Jsh 

Pu'lc.   Dr.  Garnet t. 
The  Simian  Tongue.   II.   Profe>s  rR.L. 

Garner. 

The  Union  of  It%ly.   Spencer  Walpnle. 
The  Private  Secret «ry :   H^s  Life  and 
Duties. 

Training:  Ita  Bearing  on  Health,  ((in- 
cluded.) Sir  Morfil  Mtck-nr.ie. 

Tne  (^uinteaaeoce  of  Ibaeniam.  William 
Archer. 

A  Ramble  in  Bosnia  and  the  H  rzeguvioa. 
T.  W.  T^gh. 
Nineteenth  Century.  Nov  mb^.  2a.  M. 
On  Spuriuua  Worka  of  Art.   Sir  Charlea 
Robinaon. 

Unpublished  Pages  of  Fepya'a  Diary. 

H.  B.  Wheatley. 
The  Chriatian  Hell.   J<imea  Mew. 
la  Man  the  Only  Reaaober?  Jamea 

Sully. 

The  Mime*  of  Henw'as.  C.  Whibley. 
Byron  at  Pi»a.   Mrs.  Rosa. 
The  Paychical  Society'*  Ghoats.  A.  Taylor 
Inn*  a. 

The  Hnnae  of  Commona  and  the  Church. 

Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 
French    Authora  on  each  other.  B. 

Delille. 

Is  our  Yeomanry  worth  Preserving  ?  Bail 
of  Airli-. 

Life  in  a  Jeauit  College.   H.  DT^ewickl. 
Darwiniam  in  the  Nursery.    Dr.  Louis 

Rohinson. 
MvCri'lcs.   Edward  Dicey. 
North    American   Review.  October, 
to  oento. 

Can  we  Make  it,  Rftin  ?  Gen.  Robert  0. 

Dyrenforth  and  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb. 
Chile  and  her  Civil  War.   Capt.  Jose  Mi. 

Santa  Cniz. 
Speculation  in  Wheat.  B.  P.  Hutchinson. 
N«-w  Life  in  China.   Hon.  John  Rusaeil 

Young. 

The  Evotntion  of  the  Yacht.  LewU 

Herre^hoff. 
Dniakenneas  is  Corable.  John  F.  Mines 

(Felix  Oldboy). 
H  lU  and  the  United  Statea.   II.  Hon. 

Frederick  Doogla^a. 
James  Rnssell  Lowell.   Blduud  Henry 

Stoddard. 

"Reciprocity"  and    Canada.  William 

Henry  Hurlbert. 
Straws.   C  >1.  H^nry  Watterson. 
"  Th<i  Bo  nomic  Man."  B.  L.  O  xlkln. 
Freaks  of  Law.  Ifra.  Kata  Gannett  WoUa. 
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Oup  Day.  October.  85  omU. 
PhoiOKravare       the  Fandlta  Rmnabai 

and  her  Daughter. 
May  the  UniMd  State*  Intercede  for  the 

Jeert  t  Rev.  W.  B.  Blackstooe. 
Crimes  againat  Workiim  Girli.   Bev.  L. 

A.  Banki. 

Sunday  Closing  of  the  World's  Fair.  Rev. 

W.  F.  Crafts. 
Modem  Scienoe  and  the  R*'sarrectt'^n, 

and  Can  Apparitions  be  Photographed  ? 

Joseph  Cook. 
Remedies  for  Municipal  Misrule.  Scth 

Low. 

The  History  and  M<>thod8  of  University 
Bztension  in  the  United  Stetes.  Frof . 
James. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund*  Qrly. 
October.   2s.  tHl. 

Herr  Schick's  Reports. 

R*jx>rt  of  Excavations  at  Tell-eMIesy. 
F.  J.  B«in. 

On  the  Monthly  and  Annual  Mean  Tem- 
perature of  Uie  Air  in  Palisstino  and  in 
England  in  the  Ten  Years  ending  lUSi. 
Photoffpaphic  Quarteply.  Oct.«>ber.  as. 

Tbe  TrauMiiion  Prrlod.  H.  P.  Ro*Hn«on. 

Photography  and  Reseatch.  J.  Hall 
Edwards, 

Choloe  and  Treatment  of  Subjects.  (Illus.) 

R  tsario  Aspa. 
Nature's  Light  Scales  as  Rend«*ret  by 

Photy^grapny.  (Illut.)  U.Dennis  Taylor. 
Act.  Dr.  Alfred  Peterson. 
A  Ramble  in  Spireland.  (Illus  )  Rev.  T. 

Peridns. 

Photographic  Reporter.  October,  is. 
Order  ai.d  Att.   J.  B.  Qtbbs. 
A  Few  Notes  on  the  Changes  which  take 

place  durinfl:the  Product* m  of  a  Photo- 

ffrapbic  Negative  and  O.dinary  Sliver 

Print.  J.  Davies. 
FhotogrAphy  In  Exploration  and  Suivey- 

ing.   Dr.  J.  Thompson. 
ThA  Optics  of  the  Projection  Lantern. 

(Illus.)  W.Ratolifra. 
Poet  Lore.   October  15.  Is  31. 
A  Love  Drama  of  the  Tenth  Century. 

Wm.  H.  Hudson. 
The  Literary  Oenralogy  of  Tennyson's 

Ulysses.  k>rof.  A.  S.  C' ok. 
A  New  Word  on  Shakespeaie's  Sonnets. 

I.  Ooodlet. 

Popular  Science  Monthly.  October. 
SUcenU. 

I>esons  from  the  Census.  I.  Carrol  D. 
Wright.  Sketches  the  changes  in  scope 
and  methods  which  the  United  StaUrs 
census  has  undergone  during  the  past 
hundred  years. 

American  Industries  SinoM  Columbus. 
VIII.  The  Manufacture  of  Steel.  (Illus.) 
W.  F.  Durfee. 

Metamorphoses  in  Educatfoo.  Prof.  A.  E. 
Dolbear.  Explains  the  modernising  of 
education  as  a  necessary  conseouence 
of  lecent  changes  in  conditl'  ns  of  life. 

Dress  and  Adornment.  II.  Dress.  (I.lus.) 
Prof.  Frederick  Starr. 
Preacher's  Magazine- 

Drink  and  the  ikwial  Question.  Rev.  S.  E. 
Keeble. 

Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review. 

Quarterly.   October.   80  cents. 
Eternal  Retribution.   Dr.  S.  H.  KeUogg. 
Simon  Peter  in  the  School  of  Christ.  Rsv. 

George  T.  Purves. 
Hypothesis  and  Dogma  in  the  Sciences. 

^rof.  Charles  W.  Shields. 
The  •*  New   Psychology."    Dr.  D.  W. 

Fisher. 

The  Prophecies  of  Baalam.  Rtv.  Lewis 
B.  Paton. 

The  Vooabulanr  of  tbe  New  Testament. 

Rev.  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 
The  Intemaiional  Missionary  Union.  Dr. 

John  L.  Nevius. 

Primitive  Methodist  Magazine.  Novem- 
ber. 6<i. 

Nonconformist  Principles.  II. 
Primitive  Methodist  Quarterly  Oof  .  Tk. 

Biehaid -Baxter  and  Puritanism.  R.  G.  G. 

The  Synoptic  Problem.  Arthur  S.  Peake 


J.  F. 


The  Genesis  of  Free  National  Schools. 

John  Hy»lop  Bell. 
Arthur  Hugh  Clough.  J.  W.  Allison. 
Appari  ions  and  the  Sapematuralism  of 

Scripture.   II.   Henry  Kendall. 
The  Battle  of  Bothwell  Brig :  Before  and 

Aftfr.   Anglo-Soot  us. 
Chrlsfs  Bible:  The  Old  Testament  as 

Known  and  Quoted  by  Christ.    A.  L. 

Hum  hries. 
Mohammedanism  as  I  »aw  it  during  my 

Tour  in  the  East    J.  Ashwerth. 
Quarterly  Review.  Ocu>ber,  6s. 
Arch^iahop  Tilt. 
The  Bodltrian  Library. 
Abraham  Liuouln. 
P  aching. 

Laurenoe  OHphant. 
T«ine  on  Napoleon  I. 
Bngli  h  Realism  «nd  Romance. 
Warwick,  ihe  King-Maker. 
Ckurch  Pn*gress  aud  Church  Defence. 
Executive  Government  and  the  Unionists. 
Quiver.   Nnvembsr.  61. 
Abmt  Church  Bells.  (Illus), 
Rowbotham. 
Review  of  the  Churches.  Octob^is.  6<«. 
The  Keunioa  of  Chris,  endom.   Mr.  Glad 

stone  and  others. 
Lesd*>r«  of  Re'igious  Thought  and  Action, 
The  Bishnu  of  St.  Asaph  and  Rev  Dr. 
Brown.   Wi  h  Portraits. 
Dr.  Baruardo's  Homes.  (Illus.)  Arch' 

deacon  Farrar. 
Rev.  Hugh  Pr  ce  Huithes.  With  Portrait. 
W.  T.  Stead. 
Scottish  Review.  Quarterl? .  October.  4s, 
Wi  uhcrait  I  .  Sc  itland.   F.  Legge. 
A  Re  ro  pect  on  the  Euxlne  ana  the  Gas 

pUo.   A.  T.  Sibbald. 
Gaelic  Historical  Songs. 
The  Norse  D  scovery  of  America. 
Beginnings  of  the   Scotch  Newspaper 

Presi.  J.  D.  Cookbum. 
Scotch  Divines  and  English  Bishops. 

Florence  M  Cuon. 
The  Former  Proprietor  of  Abbotsford. 

Rev.  Dr.  P.  J.  Qloag. 
Local  Governm**nt  and  Administration  In 
Ireland.  Judga  O'Connor  Moirls. 
Scribner-  November,  is. 
Explorations  in  the  Sierra  Madre.  (Illus). 

C.  Lumhultz. 
The  Federa'inn  of  Australia.   Hon.  Alf. 

Deakln.  M.P. 
The   Unit  d    States  Naval  App'-entioe 
System.   (Illus.)   Lirut.  A.  B.  Wyekoff. 
The  Ficturesoue  Quality  of  Holland. 
Figures  and  Costumes.  (Illus.)  George 
Hicchcock. 
The  Proposed  Trans-Saharlan  Railway. 

(lilus.)  Napoleon  Ney. 
Mr.  Lowell  as  a  Teacher. 
SentlneL   November,  id. 

Report  of  the  Brussels  Congress. 
Springtime.  November,  ad. 

The  ule  of  Anglesea.  (Illus.) 
Standard  Bearer.   November.  Id. 
Dean  Rfid  of  Glisgow  and  (Hllowa  . 
With  Portrait. 
Strand  Magazine.  October.  6d. 
W.S.  Gilbert.   (Illus.)   Harry  How. 
Tho  Charge  of  t.h«  Light  Br  gade.  (Illus.) 

Private  Jas.  Lamt>. 
No^es  on  Jonathan's  Daughter.  (Illiu.) 

Max  O'Rell. 
Portraits  of  the  Ex-Empress  Eugenie, 
W.  8.  Gilbert.  Sir  Morell  Maoketizle, 
Dr.  Samuel  Smiles.  Justin  McCarthy, 
M.P.,  Chsrles  Warner. 
Tennysjn's  Early  Days.  (IHus.) 
Figure-Heads.  (I  lus.)  J.  E.  Rogers. 
Smugders*  Devlots.  (Illos.) 
Sunday  at  Home.  Novf*mber.  6d 
T<  m  Heron,  of  Sax.  New  serial.  Evelyn 

Everett  Green. 
Mmtem  Discovrriea  a*-d  the  Christian 

Faith.   I    R'V.  G.  T.  Stokes. 
Homn  Teaching  lor  the  Blind.  Anne 
Be«le. 

A  Congregation  MTIthmit  a  Cholr-St. 

Jameti's.  Holli*wsv.  J.  S.  Curw^-n. 
The  RellgioDs  of  India  Illustrated  by  their 


Temples.   (Illus.)   Rev.  Charles  Merk. 
The  Late  Wm.  Haig  MilUr.  With  Por- 
trait. 

Sunday  Maffaxlne.  November.  6d. 
PUasanb  Memories  of  Cejkm.  Miss  C.  F. 

Gordon  Camming. 
Christ's  Hospital  and  lU  Sons.  (Conoln- 

sion.)  Rev.  E.  H.  Praroe. 
James  Gilmour,  Missionary.  A.  W.  W. 

Dale. 

Lago  di  Gaids.    (I.lustrated.)    W.  O. 
riraston. 

Modern  Idolatry.  Archdeacon  Farrar. 
Temple  Bar.  Novemb  r.  is. 
Dioktnsas  an  Art  Critic. 
Eight  Weeks'  Service  In  the  Qemian 

Army. 
Turenne. 

S^mM  Famous  B  »rder  Flght«. 
United  Servioe  Magazine.  November.  Is. 
Fii^ld  Marshal  Count  von  Moltke  on  the 

Franco-German  War  of    1870-71.  I. 

General  Visconnt  Wolseley. 
The  Dual  Nature  of  Coast  and  Harbour 

Defence. 

The  P  ogress  of  Modem  Tactics.  Bogus- 
lawski. 

Manning  the  N»vy.  Capt.  O.  ChurafalU, 

R.N. 

Th^  Conversnce    of  Troops  by  Sea. 

Colonel  J.  S.  Ro'hwell.  R.A. 
Fi»rty-eitfht   Hours   iu   a  Man-of-War. 

Cunstance  Eaglestone. 
Rossi m  Central  Asia.    A  Correetlon. 

MRjor-G«ner«l  M.  B.  Haig. 
Our  Military  Weakness  in  India.  I.  With 

Map.   C.  B.  Norman. 
Soldiers'  Inttitu  ei.    Major-Gen.  Mont- 
gomery Moore. 
TheReciultingQuesUon.  VIII.  J.  Byrne. 
Sandhurst  and  its  Legends.  Lieut-OoL 

C.  Cooper  King. 
University  of  the  South  Magazine. 

September.  10.  cents. 
Robert  Browning. 
Sir  Walter  Scoit  as  a  Poet. 
Welsh  Review.  6d. 
To  the  WcUh  People.  The  Editor. 
The  Drink  Qu*-stion  and  Legislation. 

Lord  Carmartlien. 
Love  as  the  Beg*>tter  of  Poetry.  Hon. 

Stephen  Coleridge. 
ThH  Redemi  t«on  of  the  Welsh  Episcopal 

Cburcb.   R<^v  Blvet  Lewis. 
Samoa.  Sir  Thomaa  Esmonde. 
Tht  Movement  f  jr  Free  Schools.  Thomas 

Kills. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Sunday  School 

Magazine.  ^uvemb*ir.  2a. 
Tbe  buoday  School  and  the  Church  of 

the  Future. 
Westminster  Review.  November.  2s.  6d. 
A  Mew  View  ot  the  Surplus  of  Women. 

Arabella  Kenealy. 
The  Ute  Sir  J.  Maodonakl  and  his  Political 

Influence  on  Canada. 
Tbe  OutkMk  in  IreUnd.  J.  F.  Hogan. 
Si'^e  L'ghts  of  the  Sweating  Commission. 

C.  H.  Lepplogton. 
The  Woman's  Lsbonr  Day.  Bfargaret 

McMillan. 

The  Scottish  and  Irish  Unions:  John 
Downie. 

The  London  Cabmen:  an  Improvement 
Scheme.   Frederick  J.  Crowe»t. 
Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine. 
October,  bi)  cents. 
The  "  Blaine  "  Pictures  at  the  (yonvenUon. 
(Illus.) 

Photography  at  the  British  Association. 
Work.  November.  6d. 
Labour-saving  Appliances  on  the  Man- 
chester Ship  OanaL 
Artistic  Ltthogiaphy. 
World  Literature.  November.  9d. 

Spec*m«n  of  an  Index  to  Maszinl's  Essays. 
Writer.  Boston.  0<^ber.  lOoents. 
HamUn  Garland.    With  Portrait.    C.  B. 

Hurd  and  J.  B.  Chamberlain. 
Pe 'Son  il  Tributes  to  LowelL  Julie  Ward 
How#  and  Others. 
Young  Man.  November  8d. 
The  Tenderness  of  Lo»ell. 
Prof .  J. Blackie.   With  Portrait.  Bev 
Geo.  Jackson. 
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ART,   POETRY,  AND  MUSIC. 


ART. 

L'Art.  October.  28. 
The  Tapestries  of  the  Chateau  de  Pdu. 

(Illus.)   Paul  Lafond. 
Art  Amateup.  October.  It.  6d. 
An  Arc  Student's  Holiday  in  Burope. 

IV.   Ndi-mandy.  (Continued.)  (lUus.) 

M.  R.  Bradbury. 
Students'  League.    (Continued.)  (Illus.) 

B.  KnauffD. 
How  to  Paint  a  Head.  P.  Fowler. 
The    Painting    of  Dogs.   (Illus.)  H. 

Chadeayne. 
Practical  Hints  on  Painting  Horses. 
Picture  Bxhibitions:  Hanging  and  Ar- 
rangement. I. 
Mr.  Jos.  Pennell  on  Pen-Drawing.  (Illus.) 
Art  Journal.  Novembrr.  is.  6d. 
Venice  from  the  Lagoon.    Bcching,  by 

Wilfrid  Ball. 
The  late  Mr.  David  Price's  Art  Collection. 

(Illus.)  J,  F.  Bovce. 
The   Natlunal   A  t  C>mpetitIon,  1891. 

(Illus.)   Aymer  Va  )anc«*. 
The  Royal  Academy  in  the  La  t  Century. 

(Illus.)  T.  E.  Hodgson  and  Fr«>d  A.Baton 
The  PUgrim's  Way.    VII.   Mrs.  Henry 

M.  Ady. 
Art  Journal  Annual.  2s.  <fd. 
Briton   Kivi^re :  Mis   Life  and  Work. 

(Illus.)  W.Armstrong. 
Atalanta.  November. 

O.F.  WatU,  R.A.  (Illus.)  Julia  Cartwright. 
Century.  November. 
Michel    Angelo  Buonarotti.  (Illus). 

W.  J.  Stillman. 
Adolf  Menzel.    German  Artist.  (Illus.) 

Carl  Marr. 

What  are  Americans   doing  In  Ait? 
Frank  MilW. 
Edinburgh  Review.  October. 

The  War^r  Colour  Painters  of  Bngland. 
English  Illustrated.  November. 

Art  Notes  from  Aust.ria.   Qllberl  Parker. 
Frank  Leslle*s  Monthly.  October. 
AttisU'  Models.   (Illus.)   Isabel  McDou- 
gall. 

Lawrence  Alma  Tadem^.  R  A.  (Il^us.) 
Girl's  Own  Paper.  Nuv.  mofr. 

The  Intluen  e  of  Art.  iLsdy  Mary  Wood. 
Magazine  of  Art.  November.  *is. 
A   Breezy  Day.  (Chromotypogravure). 

After  H.  B.  Detmold. 
The  Mystery  of  Holbein's  "AmNiasado.-s  " : 

A  Solution.  (Illus.)  I.  W.  Fred.  Dickes. 
Where  to  Dr^w  the  Line :    A  Word  to 

Students.     With    Portrait.  Thomas 

Wooln^r. 

The  Collection  of  Mr.  Alexander  Hender- 
son.  (IUu«.)  Walter  Sba«-Sparrow. 

Pollrical  Cartoons.  (Illus.)  Linley 
Sambonme. 

Richard  Retl tnrarft.  (inn's.)  F.G.  Stephens 

Recent  TT''>ni ton  L<\ce.  (Illus.)  Alan  S.Cole. 

Our  lltus^  at^d  N-  te-Bo  k.  (Illus.) 
Nineteenth  Century.  November. 

On  Spurious  W«^rks  of  Art.  Sir  Charles 
Robinson. 
Portfolio.   November.   28. 6d. 

The  Sleep  of  the  Child  Jesus,  after  Antoine 
Gardct. 

The.  Present  Stat^  of  the  Fine  Ar>s  in 
France,  XI.  Architecture.  (Illus.) 
P.  O.  Hamerton. 

The  C  ompany  of  St.  Luke,  Florence.  D. 
E.  Colnaghi. 

Coblenty,  with  the  Bridfre  over  the  Mo- 
selle.  Etching  after  J.  M.  W.  Turner. 

St.  Ignatius  Loyola  and  the  B-trlv  Jesuits. 
(Illus.)   A.  Js  Church. 

The  Salons  of  Baudelaire.   Garnet  S  iiith. 
Quarterly  Review.  October. 

Laiidsoape  PAlnters  of  Holland. 
Sunday  Magazine.  Novemiier. 

Child  Painters.  (Illus.)  Rev.  W.  Mann 
Statham. 


POETRY. 

Atalanta-  November. 
Snooting  Si^ars.   Violet  Hunt. 
The  Legend  of  the  Lily,  villus.)  O.  Her- 
ford. 

Atlantic  Monthly.  November. 
A  November  Prairie.  Katharine  T.  Pres- 
cott. 

Beyond  the  Day.  John  Vance  Cheney. 
Blackwood's  Magazine.  November. 

The  Auld  House  o'  Gask.  John  Stuart 
Blackie. 
Catholic  World.  October. 

The  Joy  Bringer.   Maurice  F.  Bgan. 
Century.  November. 

India.   Florence  B.  Coates. 

The  Hunger  Strike.   Elizabeth  N.  Fiske. 

Brontg.   Harriett  P.  Spoftord. 

In  the  Pauses  of  Her  Song.   Orelia  K. 
Bell. 

A  Song  for  all  Seasons.  James  H.  Morse. 

Folksong.   Sylvester  Baxter. 

The  Sonnet.   Edith  Wharton. 

Music.   A.  Lampman. 
Cheltenham  Ladles*  College  Magazine. 
Autumn. 

Omnia  Opera.  Dorothea  Beale. 
Cornhill  Magazine.  November. 

Ballade  of  the  Olive. 
English  Illustrated  Magazine.  Nov. 

A  Wife's  Confession.    (Illus.)  Violet 
Fane. 

Frank  Leslie's  Monthly.  October. 

Reconciliation.   (Illus.)  J.  A.  Blaikie. 
November. 

The  Golden  Key.   Nelly  H.  Woodworth. 
Gentleman's  Magazine.  November. 

A  Song  of  David.   George  Holmes. 
Girl's  Own  Paper.  November. 

The  Old  Songs  and  the  New.  Helen 
Marion  Burnside. 

"  Dear  Lady  Difdain." 

Mistaken.   Ida  Lemon. 
Good  Words.  November. 

The  Scarecrow.   G.  Winferwood. 

How  Long  ?  Sarah  Doudney. 
Harper's  Magazine.  November. 

Call  not  Pain's  Teaching  Punishment. 
Am^Iie  Rives. 

November— Imnression.   W.  D.  Howells. 

The  Unspoken  Word.   Eliza t}.  Hall. 
Irish  Monthly.  November. 

A  Day  Too  Late.   Magdalen  Rock. 

By  the  Sea.  Jessie  Tulloch. 

Forsaken.  Alice  Furlong. 
Leisure  Hour.  November. 

I  Wonder  Why  ?   I'la  J.  Lemon. 

Nature's  Charm.  "  Maxwell  Gray." 
Lipplncott's  Magazine.  NovemN-r. 

Shadow  and  SutMtaace.   Barton  Hill. 

Murray's  Magazine.  November. 

Roses,   Dorothea  A.  Alexander. 
Newbery  House  Magazine.  November. 

The  Driver  of  the  Mail.  F.  E.  Weatherly . 
New  England  Magazine.  October. 

Wlien  Thou  Art  Par  from  Me.  Philip  B. 
Mars^on. 

James  Russell  Lowell.   S»rah  K.  Bolton. 
Scribner's.  November. 

In  November.   Dunran  C.  Scotf. 

Dolorosa.   Win.  V.  MiKxly. 

Song  from  "  Ayuna.'*  Julian  Hawthorne. 
Sunday  at  Home.  N  vemher. 

The  Ma»ter  Saith.  A.  V.  Magee. 
Sunday  Magazine.  November. 

All  the  Rlv»T8.    Clara  Thw^ltes. 

A  I^ab-'up'T's  S  ng.   Benjamin  Waugh. 
Temple  Bar.  November. 

Pans  Sparrow*.   J.  A.  Middleton. 

Separation.    S.  W.  Scadding. 
Welsh  Review. 

A  Poem.   Lewis  Morris. 


MUSIC. 

Church  Musician.  2d. 
Musical  Form  and  Analy*iii. 
On  the  Harmonisation  of  Melodies.  Dr. 

F.  J.  Kirn. 
Parisian   OrganisU:   their   Lives  and 

Works.   J.  Westlake  Morgan. 
Clergy  and  Organists. 
Music.       Benediclte,   Omnia  Opem." 

Setthig  in  D,  by  Rev.  A.  L.  Ooates. 

Church  Quarterly.  October. 
Jenny  Lind. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.  November. 

Romance.    A   New  Pianoforte  Piece. 
Madame  Schumann. 

Magazine  of  Music.  6d. 
Musical    Celebrities  —  John  Ainsworth 

(organiss  etc.).  Portrait. 
Szhool   Music   in    England.     Dr.  8. 

McBurney. 
Frederic  Chopin .  Biography  and  Portrait. 
Mrs.  Grimwood's  Pinno.  (Illus.) 
The  Birmingham  Musical  Festival. 
Music— Waltz,  in  A  flat  (Chopin).  Song 

by  Thomas  Ne'son. 

Mind.  October. 
On    the  Origin   of   Music.  Herbert 
Spencer. 

Music  Trades  Review.  4d. 
Have  Labour  Troubles  been  Avoided  ? 
A  Mu'  Uil  Music  Publishing  Asiociation. 

Musical  Herald.  2d. 

Dr.  Heniy  HUes,  of  Manchester.  Bio- 
graphy and  Portrait. 
Lamperti  at  Home. 

A  Congregation  Without  a  Choir  (St. 

James's,  Holloway).  J.  Spencer  Curwen. 
Mr.  Hope- Jones's  Electric  Oraan.  (IHus.) 
Music—"  All  on  Board  '^f  a  Man  of  War." 

Air  (harmonised),  by  James  Hook. 

Musical  Opinion.  2d. 

School    Music  in    America.     Dr.  S. 

McBurney. 
Form  as  shown  in  Beethoven's  Pianoforte 

Sonatas.   J.  W.  G.  Hathaway. 
Saxophones  in  Mi1iii>ry  B«nds. 
0«rl  Goldmark's  Operss.   R.  U.  Legge. 

Musical  Times.  4d. 
A  Richmond  Idyll. 

The  Great  Composers -Wagner.  Joseph 

Bennett. 

William  Alexander   Barrett  (Memorial 

Tribute  to  the  late  Editor). 
Medicinal  Music. 

Music— Pour  Part  Song,  "The  Brightest 
Day  of  the  Year."  Arthur  H.  Brown. 

Nonconformist  Musical  Journal.  2d. 

Music  at  Finsbury  Park  Wesleyan  Chapel. 

Portrait  of  Organist. 
Psalmody  at  the  Congregational  Union 

Meetlnfrs. 
>iu8!c  at  the  Church  C'^ngrrss. 
Music  in  the  Scottish  Churches. 

Strad.  2d. 

The  Chief  S<»hool8  of  Violin-Makfng.  The 

Tyrolese  School. 
My  "  Professor."  John  Broadbeuse. 
Recoll«Hjtions  of  Wieniawski. 
J.  T.  Carrodus.  Violinist.  Biography  mod 

Portrait. 

The  VioUns  of  Stradivari.  B.  J.  Payne. 
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GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 

Alte  und  Neue  Welt.  Binsiedela.  50  Pf. 
Hefc  2. 

Bear  -  hantinK  Va  Siberia.  (IIlus.)  V. 
Waidman. 

Archlv  flip  das  Studium  dep  Neuepen 
Sppachen  und  Littepatupen.  Qa*r- 
terly.   Bruaswick.   Heft  4. 
QriUoarzer   and   the   Spaalsh  Dnma. 
R.  Mahrfiaholtz. 

Aus  Allen  Weltthellen.  Leipzig.  80  Pi. 
October. 

Travel  la  Boinia.  (oontiuued.)  (lUiu.) 
G.  Pauli. 

Fein%le  Beauty  am)ng  Primitiva  Baoes. 

B.  Metzger. 

Daheim.  Leipzig.  October  3. 
Louisa,  Grand  Ductless  of  Baden.  With 

Portraits.   L.  von  Petzold. 
The  Holy  Coat  at  Trdves.   R.  Bode. 
Ignaz  Briill,  Pianist  and  Composer.  With 

Portrait. 

October  17. 

The  late  August  Velhagen.  With  Por- 
trait.  R.  Kdnig. 

A  Meeting  with  Moltke  in  1889.  Max 
Reichard. 

October  24. 
Madame  Clara  Schamann.  With  Portrait. 
The  Siberian  Railway.   With  Map. 
Oxford.   G.  Horn. 

Deutsche   LUtepatupzeitung.  Berlin. 
7  Marks  quarterly.  October  17. 
J.  P.  M%haffy  "  On  the  Flinders  Petrle 
Papyri."   H.  DieU. 

October  24. 
The  Rise  of  Ohrlstendom»  by  B.  Johnton. 

C.  Siegfried. 

Deutsche   Revue.    Berlin.    2  Marks. 

November. 
Count  Albrechfc  vou  R'wn.  XXX. 
The  Bastem  Question  and  the  Turkish 

Constitution.    Lord  Stratheden  and 

Campbell. 

Sixteen  Years  In  the  Workshop  of  Leo- 
pold von  Ranke.  I.   T.  Wiedemann* 

Cornelius  and  Kaulbach  in  Diisseldorf. 
(Conolnded.)  H.  Miiller. 

Dante  and  India.  A.  de  Gubematls. 

Unpublished  Letters  of  General  Camot 
to  His  Son,  the  Senator.  A.  Klein- 
Schmidt. 

Deutsche  WoPte.  Vienna.  I  Mark  50  Pf. 

auarterly.  August-September. 
Ithlcs  0!  Property  in  Land.  Prof.  J. 
Platter. 

Paul  Gdhre's  **  Three   Months  as  an 

Artisan."    I.   Dr.  O.  von  Springer. 
The  Bayreuth  Festival. 

October. 

Paul  Gdhre's  Book.  CContinued.) 

The  Agricultural  Labour  in  Bondage  and 

in  Freedom. 
Bayreuth.  (Continued.) 
Fpauenbepuf.  Weimar.  5  Marks  yearly. 

No.  9.  Nursing  of  the  Sick.  fH.  Welten. 
Die  Gaptenlaube.  Leipzig.  50  Pf.  Heft 
11. 

Mozart  and  the  Silzburg  Festival.  (Illas.) 

R.  Gen6e. 

The   Mahommed\n    Fakirs  and  their 

Miracles.   Dr.  A.  Ullrich. 
Liube's  Poetic  Youth.    J.  Proelss. 
Rudolf  Virchow.    With  Portrait.  P. 

Grawltz. 

The  Partition  of  Africa  among  the  Euro- 
pean Powers.   With  Map.   B.  Fdrster. 
The  Police  and  Crime  in  Berlin.  (lUus.) 
P.  Lingenberg. 
Die  Gesellschaft.    Leipzig,    i  Mark. 
Oc*ober. 

John  Henry  Mackay,  Ziirich  Poet.  With 

Portrait.   Gabrieile  Renter. 
Kant's  Ethics.  J.  DuNxi 
I<1ea9  and  Ideal*.   Marg^rethe  Halm. 
The  Mozart  Festival  at  Salsburg.  Marie 

Herzfeld. 

Poems  by  John  Henry  Mackay,  L.JKrjidl, 

an<*  others. 
The  Bayreuth  Festival.  Oskar  Panlzza. 


Christian  F.  D.  Schubvrt.  (1739-1791). 
Repr<weniativeoT  the  Sturm  und  Drang 
Period.   H.  Solger. 
Dep  Gute  Kamepad.  (Fjr  Boys.)  2  Marks 
quarcerly. 
Nj.  1.   The  Ch*aiiel  Brldgf.  (Illus.) 
Kathollsche     Missionen.  Freiburg. 
(Btd«.i>.   4Mark<y«Arly.  November. 
The  Ar  avul  »n  Legend  of  St,  Theodore  of 

Amista.   (lllu*.)   A.  Andre. 
Jakoo  Muller  and  the  Goi  M  ssion.  (Oon- 
tinued.) 

M-ito  Island  in  the  Sout'i  Seas  and  its 
Inhabitants.  (Illus.) 
Konsepvative  Monatsschplft.  Leipzig. 

1  Mark.  Oct»btfr. 
Insurance  agilnst  Sickness  and  Old  Age  in 

Practise.    L.  von  Oa  tzea. 
Theodor  K6rn<»r.   A.  Braahmann. 
Count  von  M  >lfck-». 
Lltepaplsche    Rundschau    fuip  das 

Kathollsche  Deutschland.  Freiburg. 

( Uaden).  9  Marks  yearly.  Octobetr. 
New  Catholic  P  »et'y.    Review  of  Poems 

by  Dreves,  Lodwlgs,  and  others. 
Tne  Social  Queition  and  the  Sermon. 

G.  Keppler  van  Heemstede. 

Magazin  fupLittepatUP.  Berlin.  4  Marks 

quarterly.    October  3. 
Strmdberg  as  P-sasant  Novelist.  A.  Kerr. 
The  Theosophic  Madness  in  England. 

Kari  Blind. 

Oc'io'Ter  10. 
Konrad    Pe'dinand  Meyer,   Poet  and 

Novelist.   Montz  von  Stern. 
Gustiv  Schwarzkopf.  Realist,  Novelist, 

Satirist,  and   Dramatisr,  —  a  Modem 

Juvenal.   T.  von  Sotnosky. 
Stuodism  in  Russia.  C.  Werchshasen. 
The  Retlistic  Movement  in  France  Thirty 

Years  Ago.  B.  Zola. 

October  17. 
Sexual  Problems,   F  Servaes. 
Russian  Art.   Hermann  Bihr. 
Modepne  Rundschau.    Vienna.    50  Pf. 

October  1.  (Second  Bdition  after  con- 
fiscation, oa  account  of  articles  by  R. 

Fischer,   B.  Kiitteniuer,   and  B.  M. 

KafKa.) 
Objectivity.   Leo  Berg. 
The  Emancipation  of  the  Man.  Marie 

Herzfeld. 
Maurice  Birrds.  Loris. 
The   ConiitioQ    of    Labour  in  North 

Bohemia.  Dr.  Joaehim. 
Musikalische  Rundschau.    Vienna.  3 

Biarks  quarterly.   October  1. 
Marie  Wilt.     With  Portrait.     Dr.  M. 

Dietz. 

Theodor  Korner   and   Music.   II.  H. 

Gliicksmaun. 

October  20. 
Grillparzer  and  Music. 
Supplement  on  Organ  Music  at  Church 

Services. 

NoPd  und  Slid.   Brest  %n.   2  Marks.  Nov. 
Biarquis  di  Rudini  and  Italian  Politics. 

With  Portrait. 
Moltke  as  a  Teacher.  I.  Felix  Dahn. 
A  Race  Struggle  in  the  Ne<y  World.  R 

Grazer. 

Robert  Hamerllng  as  a  Philosopher.  E. 

Gf.  Limezan. 
The  Theatre  In  England.  W.  F.  Brand. 
Preussische  Jahpbuchep.  Berlin.  IMk. 
60  P£.    October  7 
The  Siege  of  Paris. 

Napole  >n  and  the  Conquest  of  Indi  i  In 
1808.   G.  Rololf . 

The  New  Schlegel-Tleck  Shakespeare. 
M.  Bernays. 

Poli:ical  Corresponden'je.— Turkish  Poli- 
tics. England's  Foreign  Policy.  The 
European  Situation.  Tae  Manoeuvres, 
etc. 

Romanlsche  Revue.  Vienna.  12  Marks 
yearly.   Se  .tcmbe'*  15. 
The  New  Nationality  Politics  In  Hung-try. 
Schopep's  Famlllenblatt.    (Salon  Aus- 
gabe.)  Beriin.   75  Pf.  Heft.  1. 
Beriin  Si.xty  Years  Ago.     I.  (lUus.) 
A.  O.  Klausmann. 


Maroella  Sembrich,  Prima  Donna.  With 

Portrait. 
Insomnia.   Dr.  S.  Scherbel. 
Nationality  and  Handwriting:  Graphologi- 

oalStudy.  I.   (Illus.)  W.  Langenbrnon. 
The  Secret  of  the  Welfenschloss.  With 

Portrait  of  Princess  Sophia  Dorothea. 
Electricity  in  the  House.  G.  Siein. 
The  Wife  and  the  Home.  I. 

Heft  J. 

The  >1or  Komer.   (Illus.)  A.  Kohut. 
Rudolf  Virctiow.    With  Pjrtraic.   Dr.  G. 
Kern. 

Berlm  Sixty  Years  (Continuei.) 
Nationality    and   Handwriting.  (Con- 
cluded.) 

Arno  Kleflfel,  Composer.   With  Portrait. 
Ostrich  Farming  iu  South  Africa.  (Illus.) 

H.  Ludwlg. 
Sphinx,    tikta  (Reuss).     6  Marks  half- 
yearly.  October. 
Immortality    and    Pre-existence.  Dr. 

Hiibbe-Schleiden. 
Manresa:  The  Mystic  Training  of  the 

Jesuits.    F.  A.  Schmid. 
The  System  of  Invldualistic  Monism.  Dr. 

R.  von.  Koeber. 
The  Death  Penalty.    Adolf  Graf  von 

Spreti. 

Spiritualistic  Experiences.  A.  Butscher. 
The  Early  History  of  Somnamoulism.  C. 

Kiesewetter. 
Stimmen  aus  Mapia-Laach.  (Citholte.) 

Freibu'g   (Baden).    10  Mirkt,  80  Pf. 

yearly.   October  21. 
The  Philosophy  of  Scientific  Socialum. 

II.   H.  Pesch. 
What  Is  the    Origin    of    the  Name 

'•America'"?  I. 
Photography  of  the  Heftveos.   II.  J.  G. 

Hagen. 

Uebep  Land  und  Meep.   Stuttgart.  1 

Mark.   Heft.  4. 
Count  von  Moltke's  Letters  to  His  Bride 

and  Wife.  With  Portrait  of  BCarie  von 

Moltke,  nie  Burt.>-I. 
The  Valley  of  the  Altmiiht,  a  Tributary  of 

the  Danube.  (Illus.) 
The  German  Dailies.  (Illus.)  O.  Klauss- 

mann. 

Christian  Friedrich   Daniel  Schubart. 

(Illus.) 
Brfurt.  (Illus.) 

Anna  Lnise  Karscb,  Nature  Poetess. 

(Illus.)  Dr.  A.  Kohut. 
Arco  the  Austrian  Paradise.  (Illus.) 
Supplement— Full  Steam  Ahead  1  Novel 
by  August  Niemann.  With  Portrait. 
Vom  Pels  zum  Meep.  Stuttgart.  1  Mk. 
Heft  2 

On  the  Moselle.   (Illus.)   K.  Kollbach. 
The  Kdmer  Centeniry.  villus.)  E.  Grosse. 
Sponges.   (Illus.)   M.  Braun. 
Tha  Discovery  of  Pharaoh.  (Illus.)  Hein- 

rich  Brugsch. 
The  German  Laws  for  the  Protection  of 

Workmen.   Dr.  L.  Fold. 
Colombo.   (Illus.)  P.  Neubaur. 
Moiern  Reilism.   K.  Prenzel. 
Types  from  the  Piazza  di  Sp-igna,  Rome. 

(Illus.)   C.  Guriitt. 
Begfipirs  and  Begging.   E.  Mnrriot^t. 
Marienbirg    and    the  Deutschordens- 

Bohloss.   (Illus.)   E.  Wichert. 
Hermann  Sudermann.   With  Portrait. 
Westepmann's  niustpiepte  Deutsche 

Monatshefte.   Bruaswlck.     4  Marks 

quarterly.  November. 
Henry  Schllemann  and  his  Work.  (Illus.) 

A.  Mllchhdfer. 
Richard  Wagner  and  the  Opera  Chorus. 

O.  Bie. 

Bajreuth:  Reminiscences.    (Illus.)  G. 
Horn. 

Weimar's   Society  and  Journal  Chaos. 

(Illus.)   Lily  von  Kr^tsehmann. 
Wlenep  Lltepatup-Zeltung.  Vienna.  2 
M^rks  yearly.   October  16. 
Literary  Life  in  Tyrol.   Dr.  A.  Mayr. 
Literature  and  the  Theatre  of  To-day. 

Dr.  A.  Freihe-r  von  B«rger. 
Hungarian  Literature,  1860-1890.   Dr.  A. 

Silberstein. 
London  Street  Literature.  Annie  Bock. 
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Zeltsehrift  ftir  Bildende  Kunst.  Leip- 
zig. October. 
Anton  Springer.  With  Portrait.  W.voa 
MdUtz. 

The  Dome  of  Filnfkirohen  and  ita  Res- 
toration. (Illus.)  G.  Sohaeffer. 

Helnrloh  weltring't  Bronze  Group  of 
Nymph*  at  KarUnihe.    (lUui.)  W. 

Lttbke. 

The  Weber  GaUery  at  Hamboxg.  (Illus.) 
The  Bzhibition  ot  Orientol  OarpeU  at 

Vienoa.  (lUut.)  O.vonFalke. 
The  Drinking  Gup  of  the  Town  Veere, 

1546.   (Illus.)  J.LeMing. 
Part  II.  of  Dr.  F.  Fliigel'a  Bngliih-German 
and  German-Bngllth  Dictionary.  (Aaher 
and  Co.  Price  3«.)  it  also  to  hand. 

FRENCH  MAGAZINES. 

Annates  de  ITeole  Libre  des  Seiences 

PoUtlques.    Quarterly.    Parte.  5fr. 

October  15. 
Tbe  Growth  of  Nationality  In  the  United 

States.  B.  Boutmy. 
The  Conversion  of  the  Bngllsh  Debt. 

P.LelUdra. 
The  German  Protectorates :  Organisation 

and  Administration.  P.  d'Orgeval. 
The  Negro  Question  in  the  United  Stotes. 

G.  Pigeonneau. 
The  Pohtlcal  Situation  in  Austria.  Karel- 

Kramer. 

The  Money  of  Indo*  China.  A.  Amaune. 

Blbliotheque  Unlverselle  et  Revue 
Suisse.  L%usanne.  2fr.  50  c.  October. 

Graphology.  A.  Glardon. 

The  Developments  of  Transatlantic  Navi- 
gation. G.  Van  Moydtm. 

Through  the  Caucmus.  N'^tes  and  Im- 
pressions of  a  Botanist.  VI.  B.  Levier. 

Robert  Buchanan.  L.  Qaesnel. 

Women  In  Politici.  A.  de  Claparftde. 

Chronlques  Parteian,  German,  Kngllsh, 
Russian,  Swiss,  and  Political. 

^  Chretien  Evangelique.   Lausanne.  1  fr. 
50  c.  October  20. 
Twenty-one  years  among  the  Normans. 
III.  Mdme.  Stenhous«. 
Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts. 
The  Dionyslus  of  Praxiteles.  M.  Salomon 
Relnach. 

Andrea  Verrochio  and  the  Tonb  of  Fran- 

cesoa  Tomabuoni.  Eugene  Miintz. 
The  Cast  of  the  Face  of  Henry  IV. 

Germain  Bap«t. 
Contemporary  Artist*.  Paul  Lefort. 
Gothic  Arts.  L.  de  Frurcaud. 
Thomas  Lawrence.  T.  de  Wyzema. 
L'Initlation.  Pari*,  l  f r.  October  1. 
Alchemy  at  P^ris  In  the  Middle  Ages. 
Vivisection.   M  deVfez-. 
Tbe  Life  of  a  Dead  Man.  (Continued). 

J.  Lermina. 
Nouvelle  Revue.  October  i. 
Carlyle's  Journal  of  a  Futile  Excursion  to 

Paris.  T.Carlyle. 
Europe  and  Alsace-Lorraine.  Th.  Funck- 

Brentano. 

Coordination  of   Moral   and  Political 

Science.  Oouroelle  Seneuil. 
The  Algerian  Insurrection  of  1 87 1 .  Alfred 

Rambaud. 
Diplomatic  Bohemia.  Prosper  Mori. 
Contemporary  Literature  In  Spain.  Leo 

Querael. 

The  Education  of  Woman.  Madame  Anna 

Lamp^ridre. 
A  Madman's  Manuscript.  F.  Mazade. 
Protection  and  Free  Trade  In  the  Chamber 

of  Deputies.  Maurice  Chamay. 
TheoduTe  Ribot.  Frederic  LoU6e. 
English  Tactics.   L.  S.  D. 
On  Returning  from  Germany.  Bdouaid 

Fustin. 

October  15. 
The  Catholic  Movement  and  General 

Politics.  Jules  Bonjean. 
The  AUerlan  Insurrection  of  1871.  Alfred 

Ramhand. 
Racing  Paris.  Croqueville. 
The  Civil  War  in  Chill.  MaxlmUlano 

Ibai&ez. 


Diplomatic  Bohemia.  Prosper  de  Mori. 
The  Writing  Mania.  Antoine  Albalat. 
Jealousy.  Jean  Psiohari. 
Vines.  D'Orenxoff. 
Bowlanger,  Pamell.  Frederic  Loll^. 
The  Brisson  Scheme.  Commandant  Z. 
Revue  d'Art  Dramatlque.  Ptote.  i  fr. 
25  o.   October  1. 
Lohengrin.  A.  Soubies. 

October  15. 
The  Modem  Arab  Theatre.  J.  D.  Beck- 
maon. 

Madame  Melba,  Prima  Donna.  M.  Bour- 
guet. 

Revue  Bleue.  Paris.  15  fr.  half-xearlv. 
October  a 

The  Immortality  of  a  Literary  Name  and 
the  Immortality  of  a  Literary  Work. 
PlaulStapfer. 

October  10. 
Modem  Ideas  in  the  Books  of  M.  de 

Vogd^.  H.  Berenger. 
The  Newspaper  of  Yesterday  and  To-dav. 
B.  Dublef.  ' 
October  17. 
The  Lessons  of  Boulanglam.  P.  Lafltte. 
EnglUh  Policy  in  Egypt. 

Octobers. 
The  Manoeuvres :  Results  and  Moral. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  October  i. 
My  Cousin  Antoinette.  M.  M«r1o  Uchard 
M.  de  Viildle.   M.  Charles  de  Mazaip 
The  Tithe  Agitation  in  Wales.   M.  JuUen 
Decrais. 

A  Monk  in  the  Yvar  1000.  M.  Smile 
Gebhart. 

Syndicates  and   Workmen's  Pensions. 

Due  de  NoaUles. 
Marshal  Macdor^ald.  M.  Camille  Rousspt. 
Two  French  Missions  to  the  Nl^er.  G. 

Valhert. 

Victor  Hugo  arer  1*30.  F.  Brunetidre. 

October  15. 
My  Cousin  Antoinette.  M.  Mar*o  Uchard. 
Marshal  Macdonald.  Camille  Rousset. 
The  M«in  Conclusions  of  Oootemporary 

Psychology.  Alfred  Fouill^. 
Freedom  of  Combination.  Pierre  D«re«t». 
The  Days  of  Marie  de  France.  Joseph 

Bedler. 

Franne  and  African  Slavery  and  the  Right 

of  Search.   Arthur  Des|srr11ns. 
Economic  Italy.  Vllfredo  Pareto. 

Revue  Encyclopedlque.    Parte,    i  fr. 
October  1. 

Jean  Merits  and  Georges  Rodenbach. 

PoeU.  With  Portrait.  A.  Bonneau. 
M.  Bonvalot's  Travete  In  Thibet.  Wit*i 

Portrait  and  Map.  G.  Regeteperger. 
October  16. 
Manlpur.  With  Map.  J.  H%ussmann. 
Ballooning,   nius.  W.  de  Fonvielte. 

Revue  de  Famllle.  Phrte.  i  fr.  50  c. 
^  ^   ,        October  1. 
The  Evolutloo  of  the  Operette.  F.  Sarcey. 

October  15. 
A   OoUege   in  the  18th  Century— The 

College  of  Vannes.  Jules  Simon. 
On  tbe  Authenticity  of  the  Prophe's. 
James  Darmesteter. 

Revue  Frangalse.  (Geographical).  Paris. 

lfr.50c.  October  1. 
Father  Hue  and  His  Critic*.  H  <^'Ori^ans. 
The  Massacres  in  China.   With  Map. 
Tbe  Celestial  Empire  and  Sir  Robert  Hart. 

L.  Rsdtguet. 
The  Sigri  Incident.  With  Map.  LeNocher. 
Reunion  and  Madagascar. 
The  Chinese  Fleet. 

October  15. 
The  Country  of  the  Somalte. 
Madagascar:  Coat  of  the  Protectorate. 

L.  Radlguet. 

Revue  Generale.  Bmssete.  October. 
SIgnorCrispl.  (Concluded  )  ComteJos. 

Grabtnsky. 
The  Origins  of  Sodaltem.  Prosper  Saey. 

Revue  de  rHypnotlsme.   Paris.   75  c. 
October. 

Notes  on  the  Pedagogue.  M.  Gr^ard. 


Thonght-Readlng.   (Continued.)  J.  Tar- 
chanoff. 

Definition  and  ConoepMon  of  the  Woids 
Suggestion  "  and    Hypnottem."  Dr. 
Bemhelm, 

Revue  Mensuelle  de  l*Ecole  d'Anthro- 
polOffie.  Parte,   l  fr.   Oct^^ber  15. 
The  Past  and  the  Future  of  Religious 
Thought.  C.  LetoumtAU. 

Revue  du  Monde  Cathollque.  Puis. 
5f6  fr.  Yearly. 
October. 

The  Labour    Contmct.     B.  van  der 
Smieaen. 

The  Declaration  of  War  In  1870.  (Con- 
cluded.) P.  Pichereau. 

France  and  Tonkin.   L.  Robert. 

The  Social  Movement.   U.  GuMn. 

Brother  Andr^ ;  Episodes  of  the  War  of 
1870-1.  Capt.  Blanc. 
Revue  Selentiflque.  Parte.  Octobers. 

The  French  Exhibition  at  Moscow.  A 
Moreau. 

October  10. 

Births  In  the  Rural  Dtetrlc  s  of  France. 
A.  Dumont. 

Crime,  Camate,  and  F.x>d.  L.  Proal. 
October  17. 

BacterioU^ioal  Institutes  In  Fnmoe  and 
Abroad.  E.  Duolaiix. 

The  Life  of  Aquatic  Insects.   L.  C.  Miall. 

Cholem  in  Spain  In  1890-  M.  Hauter. 

A  Universal  Time  at  the  Geognphical 
Congress  at  Berne.   E.  Mareusi*. 

The  Great  Wall  of  China.   E.  Biartin. 

The  Right  Hand  :  L^ft-haodedneM,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Daniel  Wilson. 
October  24. 

BIrthi  in  Rural  Franc->.  (Continued  ) 

ArtlttclalRain.   M.  H>ustjn. 

Revue  Socialiste.    Paris,    l  fr.   50  c. 
October  15. 
On  the  Uotveraallty  of  the  Social  Ques- 
tion. A.  ToHbeau. 
An  Idealistic  Sjciology.  Review  of  M. 

Tarde'sB3ok.  (Concluded.) 
The  Fabian  Society.    (Concluded.)  J. 
Biagny. 

Socialism  and  Catholicism.  A.  Veb.r. 

Lohengrin.  Gervaise. 

The  SociSi  Movement.  A.  Veber. 

ITALIAN. 

La  Nuova  Antologia.  Oct  b<)r  is*^. 
Letters  snd  Documents  of  Baron  Bettlno 

RicasoM.   G.  Finall. 
The  Futaie  Conclave.    R.  de  Cesire. 
Treaties  of  Commerce.   V.  Ellena. 
Duke  Charles  Emanuel  of  Savoy.  G. 

Boffllettl. 

The  mh  September :  A  Sketch.  Paulo 

Fambri. 
Theodore  Kdraer.  G.Chlarinl. 

October  16. 
Aristide  Qabelli.    E.  Mart. 

notice.) 

C'>ntemporary  Socialism.  G.  Boccardo. 
The  End  of  an  Irish  Agitator.   (A  bk>- 

graphlcal  account,  in  which  Paraell  te 

compared  to  Mark  Antony.) 
October  2nd  and  its  Consequences.  E. 

Bonghi. 

Moltke  and  the  War  of  1870.  S.  Zanelli. 

La  Rasseffna  Nazlonale.  October  1st. 
Banm  B»iUno  J(ic«soh.  A  G*itti. 
A  Maritime  Florence.  A.  V.  Vecohi. 
The  Allegoric  Ch^ybound  of  the  **  Dlvlna 

Commedla."  G.  Fenamll. 
The  Holy  Land.  A  Good  Friday  on  Mount 

Calvary.  Carlo  del  P  zzo. 
The  Divlna  at  Milan  lUustrated  by  C. 

Bolto.  A.Galassbii. 
The  Qu-stion  of  Dlvoroe  at  the  Thiid 

Legal  Congress.  X. 

October  16th. 
A  Milanese  Statesman  of  Last  Century. 

PetroVertl.  G.  BoglietU. 
On  the  Origin  of  the  Temporal  Power. 

A  Dialogue.  G.  Cassanl. 
The  Crimean  Expedition  (continued). 

A.  dl  Salnt-Ptorre. 
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Rassegna  deUe  Seienze  geolosiehe  In 

Italia.  Vol.  I.  No.  I.  SepceoBber  auth. 
Bniption  ef  VMaviut  on  June  7th, 

1891.  U.  J.  Johntton  Lavis. 
The  Barthquake  In  Verona.  A.  Goviaa. 
The  Chirograph  of  Pius  VI.  and  the  Seton 

of  SuUaoo. 
Oeoloffioal  Notet  on  the  laland  of  LinoM. 

Q.  Trabuooo. 
U  CivllU  CattoUea.  October  3rd. 
Sacied  Music  and  Bocleaiastical  Fretorlp- 


The  Bncjclical  of  the  Holy  Father,  Leo 

XIII.  (Condutkm.) 

Ootobtr  17th. 
The  Bnt^clical  Letter  of  the  Holy  Father 

on  the  Boaary  (Latin  and  Bngllsh). 
The  Vatican  in  the  Autumn  of  1891. 
Be^ent  Bxcavatlona  in  ihe  Neeropolit  of 

Vulcl. 


SPANISH. 

Revista  Contemporanea.  September  30 
and  October  15. 
Oo  the  Antiquity  and  Impcnrtanoe  of 
Spanish  Penodioal  Literature.  Don 
Juan  P.  Criado  y  Dominguez. 
The  Year's  Art  and  Literature  at  Valencia. 

(Concluded.)  Don  J.  Casan. 
Torrenie  and  Bepjpulation.    Don  Jorf 
Seoall. 

Forms  of  Government.     VIII.  Don 

Dannap  Isern. 
Tlie  Descendants  of  Apollo.    Don  Luis 

Oanovas. 

The  Beginnings  of  Spanish  Poetry.  Don 

Juan  Pires  ae  Guzman. 
A  Visit  to  Gibraltar.    Don  BUseo  Gu!u^ 

diola  Valero. 

Bspana  Moderna.  October  15. 

Tte  Letter  of  Christopher  Oolorabus, 
relating  Discovery  of  the  New  World. 
Jo§6  M.  Asensio. 
Faust  in  Music.  IV.  Arturo  Oamplon. 
Blegy  to  the  Memory  of  my  daughter 

Carmencita.  Poem.  Oalixto  Oynela. 
The  Siege  of  Gibraltar,  by  the  Second 
Count  of  NiebU  (1433).  Jot^de  Guzman 
el  Bueno  y  PadiUa. 
L*Avene.  September  30. 

Popular  Anthropology.  IV.  lUusiontand 
Delusions.  IgnasTValentl  VIvd. 

Good  Ink.— Literary  Style.  J.  M.  Guardia. 

In  the  Woods.  Poem.  Josep  Franquesa 
y  Gomis. 

The  Soman  Tomb  at  Floret.    (XUus.)  B. 


DUTCH  MAGAZINES. 

De  Gids. 

Dr.  Kollewyn's  Life  of  Bilderdijk.  Prof. 

A.  Pierson, 

Dutch  Dykea  on  French  Foundations. 

B.  P.  J.  Tutein  Nolthenins. 

The  21st   Netherlands  Linguistic  and 

Literary  Congress.  L.  Simons. 
On  Aristotle's    Constitution  of  Athens." 

I.   DrH.J.  Polak. 
Johannus  B^  rboom,  Dutch  Artbt.  H.  L. 

Berckrnhoif. 
Cromarell's   Attempt   to   bring  about 

Coalition   between  the    Dutch  «nd 

Britiih  Republic^.    Prof.  W.  G.  Brill. 
G.  A.  Wilken.  1847-1891.    Prof.  W.  van 

derVlugt. 
Five  Poems.  H^ldoe  Swartb. 
Elsevler*s  Geillustreerd  Maandsohrift. 

October. 

David  Joseph  Bles.  Dr.  Jan  van  Brink. 
The  Prevention  of  Consumptiob.    J.  W. 

DeknateU 
Vrasen  des  Tilds.  October. 
Pope  Leo  XI 11.  and  the  Labour  Question. 

Mr.  S.  Van  Houten. 
Ineuranoe  for  Workmen  in  Contracts.  B. 

Tutein  Nolthenins. 
Government  Coffee  Culture  in  Java.  L. 

Westeb. 


SCANDINAVIAN. 

TUskueren.  12  kr.  Yeariy. 
The  Border  :  a  one-aot  drama.  Axel  Steen- 
buch. 

What  may  be  expected  from  the  Trade  Law 

Commission.  J.  Scbovelln. 
A  Modem  Restaurant  in  an  Old. 
Charles  Baudelaire.  Johannes  Jorgenssen. 
The  Theatres.   Wilhehn  Moiler. 

Nordisk  TidskrifU  10  kr.  Yearly. 
The  Light  of  the  Future.   D.  Iiaachsen. 
Some  Bxtmcts  from  the  Histo^v  of  the 

Devastations  om  the  Bast  Coast  of  Sweden. 

8.  J.  Boethius. 
Niels  W.  Gade.  Augul  Hammerich. 

Skilling  Magasin.  Yearly,  8kr.  80  6re. 
No.  39. 

Jules  Gr^vy.  (With  portrait.) 
(Germany,  France,  and  Burop«an  Politics  in 
G..neral.  M.  de  Blowitz. 

No.  40. 

Finland  and  Her  Men:  I.— Agathon  Meur- 
anm.   (With  portrait.)  Suomalainen. 

Bilef  Petensen,  artist.  Andreas  Aubert. 

The  Art  of  Cookery  amongst  the  Bsquimaux. 
Dr.  F.  Nansen. 

No.  41. 

Lm  Mechlin.    (Porttait.)     See  No.  40. 

Finland  and  Her  Men. 
Through  Siberia  in  Winter-time.  (George 

Kennan. 
Jenny  Lind. 
Boulanger.  A.  Raeder. 
Pamell. 

From  Forest,  Mount,  and  Sea.  Gustav 
Skrdger. 

Dagny,  Stockholm.  Yearly,  2  kr.  40  dre. 
No.  6. 

Woman  in  the  Poet  Office  Service. 
Country  Life  In  Sweden.  Clarinda. 
Items  on  the  Womsn's  Suffrage  Question. 
The  Holy  Birgitta's  Fifth  Centenary  Anni- 
versary. 


MILITARY. 

Journal  des  Sciences  Milltalpes. 

Sinica  Res.  Tbe  Actual  State  of  Afl«irs  in 
China.  (Continued.) 

The  Moral  Effect  of  the  Initiative. 

The  Lebel  against  the  Miinnllcber  and 
Vetteril  Rifles  in  the  (doming  War.  II  I. 
Cartridges.  Powdem,  Projectiles,  and 
Initial  Velocities.  Colonel  Ortus. 

The  Campaign  of  1813 :  Why  Napoleon 
was  Beaten  at  Leipzig.  II.  Diibenand 
Leipzig.  Map. 
Revue  Maritime  et  Coloniale. 

Graphic  Solution  i  f  the  Position  of  a  Ship 
at  Sea.  «  Figs.  1  Plate.  Lieutenant 
C.M.le  Blanc.  „ 

Historical  Studies  on  the  War  Navy  of 
France.  XIII.  The  French  Navy 
during  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succes- 
sion. Admiral  Ma»th*wB*8  BiiK"gement 
with  the  French  and  Spanish  PleeU  off 
Toulon  aan'l  February,  1744,  and  the 
Attempted  Descent  on  England.  Capt. 
Chabaud-AmauU. 

A  Russian  Navil  Officers  Vi^ws  on  the 
Conduct  of  a  Modern  Sea  Fight. 
Revue  MilitairederEtranger. 

The  Grand  Mil  oeuvres  ot  the  Auitro- 
Hungtirian  Army  in  1890.   Four  Maps. 
Organisation  of  the  Bulgarian  Army. 

U  Spectateur  Militaire. 
The  Heroes  of  Tuggurth.  Commandant 
Grandin. 

The  Annuaries  of  the  French  Army,  1819- 
1890.  (Continued.) 

Revue  du  Genie  Militaire. 
On  the  Employment  of  Engineers  in 
Field  Warfare.   Lieut.- Colonel  Duval- 


The  Underground  Rifle  Range  a'.  Ken- 
nington.  4  Figs. 
La  Marine  Franeaise. 
Our  Cruisers :  Their  De'ectlve  Machinery. 


GBRMAN. 

Internationale  Revue  iiber   die  ge- 
sammten  Armeen  und  Flotten. 
Philosoi>hy  aud  Its  application  to  Military 
Science.  Lieut  .-Colonel  Baron  Zareba. 
Germany :  The  Canet  Guns. 
Infantry    Self-help   in  Tactical  and 
Cavalry   alleviation   in  Strategical 
Beconnaissance  Work. 
Italy:  Italian  Correspondence,  by  Pelle- 
grino. 

The  Economies  in  the  Italian  War 
Budget. 

Bus-ia:  The  Ornnlsatlon  and  Military 
Training  of  tne  Russian  Reiohswehr 
(Opoltscn^nie). 

Montenegro :  The  Development  of  Monte- 
negroes  Defoisive  Strength. 

Neue  Militarisehe  Blatter.  ^ 
Count  Von  Multke  as  Juoged  by  French 

Military  Men.  II. 
Smokeless  Powdtw,  C.  89.    From  Msjor- 

General  Wllle's  ••Field  Gun  of  the 

Put  ure." 

The  French  Crampel  and  the  Bussian 
DybovBkl  Miavions  against  the  Colonial 
Exmnsion  of  G^imany  in  Africa. 
.  The  Exercises  of  the  Rusiian  Army  from 
1st  May  to  1st  September,  1891. 
The  Milttaiy  Pigeon  Stations  of  Borope. 
J.  B.  von  Bnckenkron,  4lrector  of  the 
Military  Pigeon  Service  in  Vienna. 
Coast  Defence,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
Coasts  of  Germany. 

AUSTRIAN. 
Mittheilungen  aus  dem  Gebiete  des  See 
wesens.  „ 
The  Disobarge  of  Automobile  Torpedoes 
with  Powd«r.  6  Figs.  Captain  J.  Heinz. 
The  Rational  Lubrication  of  8hips'  En- 
gines. 3  Figs.   From  the  i?«m«  Mari- 
time  et  Coloniale. 
Propoeal  for  a  Day,  Night,  and  Fog 
System  of  Signalling  for  Warships. 
The  Serve  Sy*tem  of  Ribbed  Fhro  Tubes 

forBuilers.  SFlgt. 
The  New  German  Bittleship  Kutfunt 

Friedrich  Wxlhelm. 
Beconstruction   of  the  French  115-feet 
Torpedo  Boats.  2  Figs. 
Organ  der  Militar-Wissenschaftlichen 
Vereine.  XLIII.  Band.  Helt  2. 
Sanitary  Conditions  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Army  1883  to  1887.  compared 
wHh  Ihe  prriid  from  1870  and  the 
years  1888-t).  c  tmpiled  from  the  Statis- 
tical Report*  by  Dr.  Paul  Myrdacz. 
ITALIAN. 
Revista  dlArtiglleriaeOenio. 
On  the  Apposlteness  of  cert-ln  Improve- 
ments in  Sit^ge  and  Field  Artillery.  5 
Plates.  Lieut.-Colonel  G.  Fasce,  R.A. 
On  the  Stability  of  Plates  under  Normal 
Pressures  when  snppoited  along  the 
whole,  or  part  of  their  circumference. 
9  Figs.  Major  C.  Caveglia,  R.E. 
The  Armoured  Turrets  for  ttie  Liege  and 

Namur  Forts.  ^. 
Experiments    with    the  Shna-Bdison 

Torpedo  in  Fiance. 
Aetial  Navigation.   3  Figs- 
Bxperimentsin  Austria  with  Skids  for  the 
Movement  of  Guns  over  Snow.  2  Figs. 
Revista  Marlttlma.  „  ^ 
The  Naval   Duel.    II.     Lieutenant  F. 

Moro-Lln.  „  .       ^  , 

The  German  Mercantils  Marine:  D^k- 
yards  and  Naval  Bstabllshmcnts.  VIiI. 
'Salvatore  Ralneri.  .  _ 

Foreign   and   Ita'ian  Naval  Colleges : 
Germany.  (Coi.Unued.)  Dante  Parenti. 
SPANISH. 
Revista  Generale  de  Marina. 
The  Cruise  of  the  Corvette  AoiittZu*. 
September.    1890-July.    1*'91.  Com- 
mander Don  V.  Concas  Y.  Palau. 
Irregular   Hurricanes.    An  attempted 

solution  of  their  causes.   2  Diagrams. 
A  Visit  to  Metats.  Cramp  and  Sons'  Dock- 
yard at  Philadelphia,  and  the  New  Navy 
of  the  United  States.  4  Figs. 
The  R^ulation  of  Chronometer*. 
The  Torpedo  Gun-boat  Nu*va  Espam, 
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A<C.Q.     American  Catholic 
Quarterlv  Beview 
AndovM-  Review 
Antiquary 
Arena 
Argosy 
Art  Journal 
Asclepiad 
Asiatic  Quarterly 
Atalanta 

Atlantic  Monthly 
Author 

Bankers'  Maf^azine 
Belfon^'s  Mafinuine 
Blackwood's  Magazine 
Bobkman 
Bk-wm.  Bookworm 
Cal.  R.    Calcutta  Review 

Cassell's  Family  Maga- 
zine 

Cassell's  Saturday 

Journal 
Catholic  World 
Century  Magazine 
Chambers's  Journal 

  Chautauquan 

Ch.Mis.I.  Church  Missionary  In- 
telligencer and  Record 
Churcti  Quarterly 
Church  Review 
,  Congregational  Review 
Contemporary  Review 
Cornhill 
Oosmopolitan 
Critical  Review 
Down.  R.Downside  Review 
D.R.       Dublin  Review 
Scon-  J-  Economic  Journal. 
Boon.  R.  Economic  Review 


A.R. 
AnU 

A, 

Apr. 

Art  J. 

As. 

A.Q. 

Ata. 

A.M. 

Au. 

,  Bank. 
Bel.  M 
Black. 
Bkman. 


C.F.M. 

C.S.J. 

C.W. 
CM. 
C.J. 
Ghaut. 


Ch.  Q. 
Ch.R. 
ConR.  R. 
C.R. 
C. 

Cos. 
Grit  R. 


E.R.       Edinburgh  Review 
Ed.  Education 
Ed.  R.     Educational  Review 
E.H.       English  Historical  Re- 
view 

E.  I.        English  Illustrated 

liHitazine 
Esq.  Esquiline 
Ex.  Expositor 

F.  R.        Fortnightly  Review 

F,  Forum 

G.  M.       Gentleman's  Magazine 
G.O.P.     Girl's  Own  Paper 
G.W.      Gomi  Words 

G.B.        Greater  Britain 
G.T.        Great  Thoughts 
Harp.     Harper's  Magazine 
Help  Help. 
H-M.  Home-MaVer 
Horn.  R.  Homiletic  Review 
Iff*  Igdrasil 
In.  M.     Indian  Magazine  and 
Review 

I.J.E.  .    Internatioual  Journal  of 
Ethics 

Ir.  E.R.  Irish  Ecclesiastical 

Record 
Ir.  M.      Irislj  Monthly 
Jew.  Q.  Jewi:ih  Quarterly 
J.Ed.     Journal  of  Education 
J.  Micro.  Journal  of  Microscopy 

and  Natural  Science 
J.R.G.I.   Journal  of  the  Royal 

Colonial  Institute 
Jur.  R.   Juridical  Review 
K.O.       King's  Own 
K.  Knowledge 
Law  M.    Law  Magazine  &  Review 
Law  Q.  Law  Quarterly  Review 


L.H.        Leisure  Hour 

Llbr.  Library. 

Lipp.       Lippincott's  Montlily 

L.O.        Literary  Opinion. 

L.  Q.       London  Quarterly 

Long.      Longman's  Magazine 

Luc.  Lucifer 

Lud.  M.  Ludgate  Monthly 

Ly.  Lyceum 

ltfac.«      Mocmillan's  Magazine 

M.A.H.     Maitazine  of  American 

History 
M.  Art    Magazine  of  Art 
Man.  Q.  Manche^ster  Quarterly 
M.E         Merry  Kngljuul 
Mind  Mind 

Mis.  R.,  Missionary'   Review  of 

tlie  World 
Mon.  Monist 
M.  Montii 

M.G.       Monthly  Chronicle  of 
North  Country  Lore 
M.  P.       Monthly  Packet 
Mur.        Murray  s  Ma;;azine 
Nat.  R.    National  Review 
N.N.        Nature  Notes 
N.H.        Newbery  House  Maga- 
zine 

N.E.M.    New  England  Magazine 
NewR.    New  Review 
N.G.        Nineteenth  Century 
N.  A. R.     NortI  I  American  Review 
O.D.         Our  Day 
0.  Outing 
Pac.  Q.    Pacific  Quarterly 
P.E.F.     Palestine  Exploration 
Fund 

P.R.        Parente'  Review 
Photo.  Q.  Photogrnpliie  Quarterly 
Photo.  R.  Photographic  Reporter 


Phren.  J.  Pntenological  Jotimal. 
Phren.  M.  Phrenological  Maft- 
zine 
Pioneer 
Poet  Lore 
Portfolio 

Presbyterian   and  Re- 
formed Review 
Primitive  Methodist 
Quarterly  Review 
P.R.G.S.  Proceedings ol  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society 
Psy.  R.    Proceedings     of  the 
Society  for  Psychical 
Research 
Q-J.Econ.Quarterly    Journal  of 
Economics 
Quarterly  Review 
Quiver 

Review  of  the  Churchei. 
Scots  Magazine 
Scot  G  M.  Scottish  Geographical 

Magazine 
Scot.  R.  Scottish  Review 
Scrib.     Scribner's  Magazine 
Shake  ShakespcariauA. 
Str.  Strand 
S.  Sun 
Sun.  H.   Sunday  at  Home 
Sun  M.   Sunday'  Magaziue 
S.T.        Sword  and  Irowel 
Syd.  Q.    Sydney  Quarterly 
T.B.         Temple  Bar 
Tin.        Tinsley's  Magazine 
U.S.M.  UnitedSer\iceMagazixte 
Y.E.       Young  England 
Y.M.       Yoimg  Man 
Wei.  R.    Welsh  Review. 
W  L.       World  Literature. 
W.R.       Westminster  Review 


Pion 
P.L. 
P. 

P.R.R. 
P.H.Q. 


r 

R.C 
Scots 


Abbotaford.  The  Former  Proprietor  of,  by  Dr. 

P.  J.  Qloag.  Scot  R.  Oct 
Abbott.  E.  A.,  and  His  "  Philomythus,"  GritR. 

Oct 
Afoot,  G,  Nov 
Africa : 

The  Proposed  Trans-Saharan  Railway,  N.  Ney 

on,  Scrib.  Nov 
Dawn  in  Nyassaland,  by  Dr.  D.  Kerr  CroM. 

Black.  Nov 
AfriCA  and  the  European  Powers,  by  A.  S. 

White,  Harp.  Nov 
The  Land  of  the  Corsairs,  by  S.  J.  Weyman, 

L  H,  Nov 

Agricultural  Depression  and  Waste  of  Time,  by 

D.  S.  Jordan,  F,  Oct 
Alfalfa  Farming,  by  J.  B.  Walker,  Gos.  Nov 
Algerian  Hilh,  Dr.  J.  B.  Tavlor  on,  G  M,  Nov 
Algiers.  C.  B.  Black  on.  G  W.  Nov 
Ambassadors  and  their  Duties,  G  S  J.  Nov 
America.  Norse  Discovery  of,  Scot  R.  Oct 
Ancient  Literature,  Romance  of,  by  W.  F. 

Petrie.  L  H,  Nov 
Animals: 

Morality  of,  by  C.  Lloyd  Morgan,  Nat  R,  Nov 

Do  they  reason  P  by  James  Sully  (Is  man  the 
only  reasoner  P)  N  G,  Nov 
AmMriiioDs : 

Apparitions  and    the    Supem«turallsm  of 
Scripture,  by  H.  Kendall,  P  M  Q.  Oct 

Photographing  Apparitions.  0  D,  Oct 
Archseology  in  Carlisle  Museum,  by  Chancellor 

Ferguson,  Ant.  Nov 
Aristides.  Apology  of.  Rev.  O.  T.  Stokes  on, 

Sun  H.  Nov 
Armada,  Spanish  Story  of,  by  J.  A.  Froude, 

Long.  Nov 
Armies : 

The  Progress  of  M  Klern  Tactics.  U  S  M.  Nov 
The  Conveyance  of  Troops  by  Sea,  by  Co!.  J. 

S.  Rothwell,  U  S  M.  Nov 
Soldiers'  Inttitutes,  by  Major-Gen.  M.  Moore, 

U  S  M.  Nov 
The  Recruiting  Quei tion,  by  J.  Byrne.  U  S  M. 

Nov 

Bight  Weeks'  Service  in  the  Germ%n  Army, 
TB  Nov 

The  Future  R61e  of  the  Army  Re#e've.  by 

Major- Gen.  F.  C.  Trench,  Black.  Nov 
Major  G.  S.  Clarke  on  K  .rtiftcatiun,  E  R.  Oct 
The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  by  James 
Lamb,  Sir,  Oct 


The  Needs  of  the  Unitei  States  Army,  by  Col. 

T.  A.  Dodge.  F.  Oct 
The  French  Armies,  by  Sir  O.  Dilke,  F  R,  Nov 
Astronomy  : 
The  Nebulae  and  Their  Place  in  the  Univerie, 
by  W.  T.  Lynn,  L  H,  Nov 
Athletics : 

Rugby  School  Oamei.  by  L.  Kno tries,  E  I. 
Nov 
Australia : 

The  Federation  of  Australia,  by  A.  Deakin, 
Scrib.  Nov 
Austria  in  1848  9.  E  R.  Oct 

Balaam,  Prophecies  of,  L.  B.  Paton  on,  P  R  R. 
Oct 

Balfour,  A.  J..  X«»w  Leader  of  the  House  of 

Commons.  Nat  R.  Nov 
Barbauld.  Mrs..  Hnd  Her  Pupil,  by  E.  C. 

Rickards,  Mur,  "Sov 
Barnardo.  Dr.,  Mnd  His  Homei,  by  Archdeacon 

Farrar,  R  G,  Oct 
Batalha  and  Alooba^  by  Commander  A.  S. 

Crowninsbield,  Gos,  Nov 
B«xter,  Richard,  and  Puritanism,  P  M  Q.  Oct 
Belief,  O.  F.  Stouten,  Mind.  Oct; 
Birds  : 

The  Finch  Family.  G.  Nov 

Kingfishers,  by  F.  Finn.  G  W.  Nov 
Bismarck,  Prinoe,  Nat  R.  Nov 
Blavat»ky.  Madame,  M.  D.  Conway  on,  A.  Oct 
BliMd,  The  : 

Home  Teaching  for  the  Blind,  by  Anne 
Beale,  Sun  H.  Nov 
Bodleian  Library,  Q  R.  Oct 
Border  Fighto.  F  ^mous.  T  B.  Nov 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  T.  W.   Legh  on. 

New  R,  Nov 
Bothwell  B'ig.  Battle  of,  P  M  Q.  Oct 
Bretxms  at  Home,  by  C.  W.  Wood,  Arg.  Nov. 
Brick  Tea.  G  J.  Oct 

British  Museum  and  the  Britisli  Public,  by  Dr. 

Garnet r.  New  R.  Nov' 
Brrnte  Ft-nlly,  Bkman.  Nov 
B..Tler.  Q-n..  Boyhood  of.  B.  F.  Butler  on. 

N  E  M.  Oct 
Byron  ac  Pisa,  by  Mrs.  Ross.  N  G.  Nov 

Cabmen  of  London.  W  R.  Nov 
Cabot's  Landfall,  Dr.  M.  F.  llowley  on,  M  A  H, 
Oct 


Cairo  in  1890,  by  Constanoe  F.  Woolson,  Hara 

Nov 

Csnoer,  Treatment  of.  by  Drt.  B.  F.  Curtis  and 

W.  T.  Bull.  Harp,  Nov 
Canada: 

SU*  John  Maodonald  and.  W  R.  Nor 
R<-clprocity  and  Canada,  by  W.  H.  Hurlbert, 

N  A  R,  Oc . 
TbM  Indian  Laws,  by  Rev.  J.  A.  J.  M'Xenna, 

C  W,  Oo& 
Carlyle,  Thomas, 
An  Unpublished  Letter  by  (on  Dr.  Murray), 

Ir  M,  Nov 

Carlyle  and  Ruskin  (Two  L«»tt^rt).  E  I.  Nov 
The  Excursion  to  Paris,  IbSl.  New  R,  Nov 
The  Carlyle^  and  a  Segment  uf  tnelr  Circle, 

Bkman.  Nov 
Catholic  C  lurch : 
Ponular  Misapprehensions  of  Roman  CTatholio 

Doctrine,  Folity,  and  Usage.  By  Rev.  C.  0. 

Starbuok,  Horn  R,  Oct 
Catholic  Baglaod  iu  Modem  Times,  by  Rev. 

J.  Morris,  M,  Nov 
The  Holy  Coat,  M,  Nov 
Life  in  a  Jesuit  College,  by  H.  DziewickU 

N  G,  Nov  ^  '  y 

Cevlon  : 

Pleasant  Memories  of.  by  Mlsi  C.  F.  Gordon 
Cumming,  Sun  M.  Nov 
Cherokee  Outlet,  U.  W.  C.  Duncan  on,  A  R,  Oct 
Chicago  City.  C.  King  on.  Cos.  Nov 
Chicago  Exhibition,  see  also  under  Sunday 

Question  : 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  and,  by  F.  D.  Thomp- 
son. H  A  H.  Oct 
Chili  Ka<y  her  Civil  War.  by  Capt.  J.  M.  Santa 

Cruz.  N  A  R,  Oct 
China : 

Recent  Riots,  Black  Nov 

The  Missionaries  and  th«  Tr^uVe  in  China, 
by  O.  K,  Tucker>uan.  New  R,  Nov 

The  Chinese  Atrocities,  by  R.  S.  Gundry.  Nat 
R.  Nov 

The  Affairs  of  China,  E  R  Oct 
New  Life  In  China,  by  J.  R  Young.  N  AR.  Oct 
Christondom.  Reunion  «»f,  Confermc*?  ao  New^ 
Cistle,  andSpetrci.  by  W.  T.  Steal.  Help.  Nov; 
W.  B.  Qlaastoue  and  o  hers  on,  R  C,  Oct 
Christian  AntiquiM»>s.  Educational  value  oU 

Dr.  K.  Seton  on.  C  W.  Oct 
Christian  Hell,  bv  James  Mew.  N  G.  Nov 
Christianity  and  Morals,  Gh  Q«  Oct 
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Ohrirt't  Bible,  by  A.  L.  Humphries.  P  M  Q. 
Oot 

Ohrbt'B  Knowledge  as  Man.  Ch  Q,  Oot 
Obrist'i  Uoipital,  Bev.  E.  U.  Pearce  on.  Sun  M. 
Nov 

Ghnroh  Bells.  Q,  TSov 
Ohuich  of  Bngland : 

The  House  ot  Commons  and  the  Ohuroh,  by 
Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  N  C,  Nov 

Church  Progress  and  Churoh  Detenoe.Q  R.  Oct 

The  Prayer  B-x)k  before  1290,  by  Prof.  D. 
Kaufmann,  Jew  Q»  Oct 
Churoh  Progress  in  America,  by  T,  B.  Preston, 

N  H.  Nov 
Churches : 

The  Temple  Church,  by  Dr.  H.  Hayman,  N  H. 
Nov 

Clarke  Papers.  E  H.  Oct 

Clerical  C  inservatism  and  Scientific  Radicalism , 

by  Dr.  Wm.  CAven,  Hom  R.  Oct 
Clough.  Arthur  Hugh,  J.  YV.  Allison  on,  P  M  Q. 

Oct 
Colonies : 

Domestic  and  Social  Life  of  the  Colonists,  by 
B.  E.  Hale,  Chaut,  Nov 
Columbus  Por:.rait8,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Lamb  on,  M  A  H, 
Oct 

Ccm^p^tlon  without  a  Choir,  by  J.  S.  Curwen, 

Contemporary  History :  The  World  Drama, 
Help.  Nov 

Co-operative  Movement,  W.  A.  S.  Hewins  on, 
Econ  R.  Oct 

Cowper,  Poet. 
Letters  of.  J.  C.  Bailey  on,  Mac,  Nov 
Cowper  and  His  Localities,  by  Canon  fienham, 
G  W.  Nov 

Crime.    Prevention  of.  Dr.  F.    Townies  on, 
I J  E,  Oct 

Criticism  v.  Bcclesiasticism,  by  Bev.  S.  Means, 

AR.Oct 
Darwinism : 
Darwinism  and  Socialism,  by  T.  Kirkup, 

Econ  R,  Oct 
Darwinism  in  the  Nursery,  by  Dr.  L.  Robin- 
son, N  C,  Nov 
Dicey,  Edward,  on  His  Critics.  N  C.  Nov 
Dickens,  Charles, 
Dickens  as  an  Art  Critic.  T  B,  Nov 
Dickens's  Letters  to  Wilkie  Collins,  by  L. 
Hutton,  Harp,  Nov 
Earwigs,  B.  A.  Butler  on,  K.  Nov 
Eoonomic  Man,  by  K.  L.  God  kin,  N  A  R,  Oct 
Education,  see  also  under  Univrrslties  t 
Grievances  of  Elementary  School  Teachers,  by 
T.  A.  Organ.  C  R,  Nov 
'  The  (Genesis  of  >'ree  National  Schools,  by  J.  H. 

Bell.  P  M  Q.  Oct 
The  "  Bennett  Law  "  in  Wisconsin,  by  W.  F. 

VU«s,  F,  Oct 
The  School  Controversy  in  Illinois,  by  E.  M. 

Winston,  F,  Oct 
American  Pioneers  of  University  Extension, 

by  H.  B.  Adams.  Ed.  R,  Oct 
Impressions  nf  German  Schools,  by  J.  T. 

Prince.  Ed  R.  Ocn 
Education  m  ihe  E'eventh  Census  Year,  by 

J.  H.  Blo<igett.  Ed  R.  Oot 
City  School  Supervision,  by  A.  Grove.  Ed.  R, 
Oct 

Practice  Teaching  in  Normal  Schools,  by  L. 

Dunston.  Ed  R.  Oct 
The  Full  Text  of  the  English  Education  Act, 

Ed  R.  Oct 

^?Se  Egyptians  and  the  Occupation,  Black, 
Nov 
Electoral : 

The  Comixig  General  Election,  Nat  R,  Nov 
Elizabethan  Explorers,  Ch  Q.  Oot 
Emarcipation  through  Nationalism,  by  T.  B. 

Wakeman,  A,  Oct 
BngUah  Monuments  and  Epitaphs,  by  A.  G. 

Hill.  N  H.  Nov 
EngUab  Koyalty :  Its  Cost  and  its  Uses,  by  H. 

Labouchere,  F,  Oct 
Bpheana,  Council  of,  Ch  Q.  Oct 
Eternal  Retribution,  by  S.  H.  Kellogg,  P-R  R, 

Oct 

Eugenie,  Ex-Empress,  of  France.  Portraits  of, 
StP,  Oct 

Euxine  and  Caspian,  A.  T.  Sibbald  on.  Scot  R, 
Oct 

Bvolntion  and  Equality,  by  A.  Cox,  Nat  R.  Nov 
Explorers.  Elizaoethan,  Ch  Q.  Oct 
Fiction :  English  R«>"M8m  and  Romance.  Q  R,0(5t 
Pigure-Heads,  by  dr.  Manville  Fenn,  StP,  Oct 


Finance : 

Plan  for  a  Permanent  Bank  System,  by  M.  D. 
Harter.  F.  Oct 

The  Real  Meaning  of  the  Free  Coinage  Agita- 
tion, by  E.  Atkinson,  F,  Oct 

The  Evolution  of  M>ney  and  Finance,  by 
J.  H.  Cowperthwair,  Lipp,  Nov 

The  Restoration  of  Silver,  by  J.  A.  Grler. 
Lipp,  Nov 

The  Bank  of  Holland,  Bank,  Nov 
Finch  Family.  C,  Nov 

Food  Supply  of  the  Future,  by  W.  O.  Atwater, 

CM.  Nov 
France : 

Weak  Spots  in  the  Republic,  by  T.  Stanton. 
A,  Oct 

French   and    English,    by    Miss  Betbam 

Edwardf,  FR.  Nov 
Life  in  a  Frencb  Province,  by  Miss  E.  C. 

Price,  Long.  Nov 
Tae  Spintuaiisatinn  of  Tliougbt,  by  Mdme. 

Blaze  da  Bury,  CR.  Nov 
France,  Bx-BmpreS4  Eugenie  of,  Portraits  of, 
Str.  Oct 

French  Authors  on  Each  Other,  by  B.  Delille, 

N  C.  Nov 
Frenun,  Bishop,  Ch  MiS  I.  Nov 
Friends'  Meeting  House  at  Redcar  (A  Temple 

of  Silence),  by  E.  Pyne.  Nat  R,  Nov 
Gae]i3  Historical  Song.  Scot  R.  Oot 
Gamoling : 

The  Increase  of  Gambling  and  Its  Forms,  by 
W.  B.  Curtis,  F,  Oct 
Garda.  Lagodi,  W.  C.  Preston  on.  Sun  M,  Nov 
Geer,  Louis  de,  Bev.  G.  Edmuudsoa  on,  E  H, 

Oct 

Germany  and  Count  von  Moltke,  E  R,  Oct 
Germany,  Empress  of. 

Countess  A.  von  Bothmeron.  GOP.  Oct 
Gbosts : 

Can  Apparitions  ^  Photographed  ?  0  D.  Oct 
Ghosts  of  the  Psychical  Society,  by  A.  T. 
Innef,  N  C.  Nov 
Gilbert,  W.  S.,  H.  How  on.  Str.  Oct 
Gilmour,  James,  A.  A.  W.  Dale  on.  Sun  M, 
Nov 

Glacial  Epoch:  Did    Geographical  Changes 

cause  it  r  by  T.  G.  Bonnoy,  C  R,  Nov 
Hatfield  House,  Mrs.  M.  Tucker  on.  E  I,  Nov 
Hayti  and  the  United  States,  by  F.  Douglass, 

K  A  R,  Oct 
Hell,  Cdristian,  bv  Jas.  Mew,  N  C,  Nov 
Henley,  Wm.  B  .  LO,  Nov 
Herodas,  The  Mimes  of,  by  C.  Whibley,  N  C. 

Nov  .  . 

Holland  Picturesque,  by  G.  Hitchcock.  Scrib. 

Nov 

H.  ly  Coa^  of  Treves,  M.  Nov 

Horses:  Ttn    Omnibus   and  Tram  Horse  of 

London,  hy  W.  .J.  Gorrtoo,  L  H.  Nov 
Hughes.  Kev.  H.  P.,  W.  T.  Steaa  on,  R  C,  Oct 
Hii((o.  Victor,  Lvrics  of,  by  C.  E.  M.etkerke. 

G  M.  Njv 

Human  Speech,  Fistal  Origin  of.  by  J.  Donovan, 

Mind.  Oct 
Hypuor.igm : 

The  Applications  of  Hypnotism,  by  Dr.  C.  L. 
Tuckey.  C  R,  Now 
Ibspnism,  Quintessence  of,   by  W.  Archer, 

New  R,  Nov 
India: 

Our  Military  Weakness,  by  C.  B.  Norman, 

U  S  M,  Nov 
TbH  Buddhist  Tope  at  Samath,  by  Bav.  C. 

Merk,  Sun  H.  Nov 
Induction  auu  Deduction,  by  L.  T.  Hobhouse, 
Mind,  Oct 

Interviewer  abroad,  by  Prof.  Dowden  on,  F  R. 
Nov 

Interviewer  Interviewed,  Lipp,  Nov 
Ireland : 
The  Outlook.  W  R.  Nov 
Local  Governm-  nt. 
Sir  S.  B.  Vere  on.  C  R.  Nov 
W.  T.  Russell  on.  F  R.  Nov 
Ju'^lge  O'C  »nnor  Morrison.  Scot  R.  Oct 
Ireland,  1793-1800,  by  W.  O'Connor  Morris, 
E  H,  Oct 

The  Scottish  and  Irish  Unions.  W  R,  Nov 
Italy  :  The  Union  of  Italy,  by  Spencci  Walpole, 

New  R.  Nov 
Jackson,  Stonewall.  Rev.  H.  M.  Field  on.  Harp, 

Nov 

James,  Henry,  Mur,  Nov 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  C.  J.  Little  on,  Chaut,  Nov. 

Jews : 

May  the  United  Stater  Intercede  for  the 
Jews  ?  by  Rev.  W.  B.  Blackstone,  0  D.  Oot 


The  H'ui  I  led  Jew,  K  0.  Nov 

Nun-Ho  <.uw  Ld  -guages  used  by  Jews,  by  Dr. 

A.  Neubduar,  Jewl(.  Oct 
Jews  in  Barly  SpanisH  History,  by  M.  P. 

Vlllamll,  C  W,  Oct 
Journalism : 
An  Interviewer  Interviewed,  Lipp.  Nov  ' 
The  Interviewer  Abroad,  by  Prof.  Dowden. 

F  R.  Nov 

Lady  Journalists  and  their  Work,  C  S  J,  Nov 
Journalism  for  Women,  M  P,  Nov 
Journalism  and  Literature,  by  W.  J.  Stillman, 
A  M,  Nov 

Beginnings  of  the  Scottish  Newspaper  Press, 
by  J.  D.  Cockburn,  Scot  R.  Oct 

The  Paris  Press  and  toe  Paris  Poor,  by  E.  B. 
Spearman,  N  H,  Nov 
Justice:  What  is  It?  by  Rev.  H.  Rashdall, 

Econ  R,  Oct 
Keats,  Letters  of.  Ch  Q.  Oct 
Kingfishers.  F.  Fmn  on.  G  M.  Nov 
King's  Hi<^er  Canon,  J.  Muir  on,  C  M.  Nov 
KipUng.  Rudyard.  F.  Adams  oo,  F  R,  Nov 
Knight  Service,  lutroduction  of,  into  England, 

by  J.  H.  Round,  E  H,  Oct 
Labour : 

The  Rights  of  Free  Labour,  by  C.  B.  Boylance. 
Mac,  Nov 

The  Booyclical,  Canon  Scott  Holland  on, 

Econ  R.  Oct 
Side  Litihts  of  the  Sweating  Commission, 
W  R,  Nov 
Land  : 

The  Right  of  Private  Property  in  Land,  by 

Prof.  J.  Phitter,  IJ  E,  Oct 
Land  Legislation,  Geo.  Burroughs  on,  Nat  R, 

Nov 

Lassalle,  Ferdinand.  G.  B.  Dibblee  on.  Econ  R, 
Oct 

Lathe.  Use  of,  by  W.  A.  S.  Benson.  E  I.  No7 
Law  and  the  Lawyers : 
Assimilation  of  the  Law  of  Sale,  by  R.  Brown, 
Jur  R 

The  French  Bar,  byG.  W.  Wilton.  Jup  R,  Oct 
Leaderless  Mobs,  by  H.  C.  Bradsby.  A,  Oct 
Libraries  : 

Library  Association:  Beport  of  Meeting  at 

Nottingham.  Libr.  Oct 
The  First  Bngli.h  Free  Library  and  Its 

Founders,  by  J.  Taylor,  Mup,  Nov 
The  Public  Libraries  of  Massachusetts,  by  H. 
S.  Nourse.  N  E  M.  Oct 
Light  Brigade.  Charge  of,  Str.  Oct 
Lincoln.  Abraham,  Q  R.  Oct 
i  Lincoln,  Countv  and  Diocese  of,  Ch  Q.  Oct 
Lind,  Jenny.  Ch  Q.  Oct  : 
London  of  Good  gueen  Bess,  by  W.  Besant. 

■  Harp,  Nov 
London  History,  Prfmltlve  Relics  of.  by  G.  L. 

Gomme,  G  M.  Nov  ' 
Lord  Mayors,  by  B.  G.  Scopes,  Lud  M,  Nov 
L  >well.  James  Russell. 
Archdeacon  Farrar  on^  F,  Oct 
£.  E.  Hale  on.  N  E  M.  Oct 
G.  Stewart  on.  A,  Oct 
R.  H.  Stoddard  on,  N  A  R.  Oct 
G.  B.  Woodberry  and  J.  Benton  on.  C  M, 
Ndv 

Writings  of.  E  R.  Oct 

LowelU  -Pioneer,"  by  E.  D.  Meid,  N  E  M, 

Oct 

His  Maternal  Ancestry,  by  J.  Foster.  M  A  H, 
Oct 

Lowell  as  a  Teacher.  Scrib.  Nov 
Love  Let'ers.  Colonial,  Anne  H.  Wharton  on, 
Lipp.  Nov 

Lubbock.  Sir  John,  and  the  London  CoHuty 
Council,  by  F.  Harrison,  New  R,  Nov 

McCarthy,  Justin.  Portraitsof.  StP.  Oct 
MacdonaTd.  Sir  John,  and  Canada,  W  R.  Nov 
Mackenzie.  Sir  Morell,  C  S  J.  Nov ;  Portraitsof, 

StP,  Oot 
Madagascar.  Slavery,  F  R,  Nov 
Man  tne  Only  Beasoner  ?  by  James  Sully,  N  C, 

Nov 

Marston  Family  (Five  Friends),    by  Louise 

Chandler  Monlton.  Cos,  Nov 
Mittsoe,  Chief  City  of  the  Province  of  the  Gods, 

by  L.  Heam.  A  M.  Nov  ' 
Mazzini's  Letters  to  an  English  Family,  C  M, 

Nov 
Mexico : 

Puebla,  by  C.  B-  Hodson,  C  W,  Oct 
Microscope,  Dr.  F.  Oaertner  on,  A.  Oot 
Miller.  Wm.  Haig.  Sun  H,  Nov 
Milton.  John,  Three  Portralu  of,  F.  Prevost  on. 

E  I.  Nov 

Mimes  of  Herodas,  byC.  Whibley  NC.  Nov 
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Mlad  Caret,  Henry  Wood  on,  A.  Oct 
Mi«loD« : 

Tb*«  Intematinnal  Missionary  Union,  by  J.  L, 

Nevius,  P  R  R,  Nov 
CAicutta  and  Cnristlanlty,  by  Bev.  G.  Bnior. 

Ch  Mis  I,  Nov 
Modem  laolatiy,  byArofadeaoonFarrmr,  Sun  M, 
Nov 

M  •bammpdanism : 

J  AtbwortQ  on,  P  M  Q.  Oct 
M  tlike.  Count  Vun.  E  R.  Oct 

His  Franoo-G<srman  War, 

Gen.  Sir  A.  Alison  on.  Black,  Nov 

Lord  Wolselev  on.  U  S  M,  Nov 
Moorland  Farisb.  E  R,  Oct 
Moroooo,  Dr.  R  Brown  on,  C  J,  Oct 
Mozley'«  Letters  from  Rime.  Ch  Q,  Oct 
Mudford,  W.  H..  of  tbe  Standard,  C  S  J.  Nov 
Mtiller.  Prof.  Max.  C  S  J.  Nov 
Municipalities  : 

One  Remedy  for  Municipal  Misirovemment. 
by  O.  W.  BUot,  F,  Oct 
Murray, Rev.  Dr.  P.,  as  an  Bdinborgh  Reviewer, 

IP  M.  Nov 

Murrav,  Jobn,  Publisher  and  His  Friends, 

Ch  Q.  Oct 
Myles,  Rev.  Percy.  N  N,  O^ 

Napol'wn  Bonaparte  and  Peace  with  America, 

by  B.  Spencer,  M  A  H.  Oct 
Navies: 

The  Dual  Nature  of  Coa  t  and  Harbmr 

Defence,  U  S  M.  Nov 
M^nnlnic  tue  Navy,  by  Capt.  O.  Churchill. 

U  S  M.  Nov 
Forty-e  ffht  Hours  in  a  Man  of  War,  by  Con- 

stanc^  Baglectone,  U  S  M.  Nov 
Figure-Heads,  by  G.  Mmvilie  Fenn.  Str,  Oct 
Tbe  Needs  of  tbe  American  Navy,  by  CjI.  T. 

A.  Dodge.  F.  Oct 
An  Americiu  Ntval.  Mlllt4a.  and  R«^ervi>,  by 

Lieut.  Commander  J.  W.  Miller,  F.  Oct 
The  United  States  Naval  Appn^ntice  System, 

by  L'eut.  A.  B  Wy-koff.  Scplb.  No^ 
Newbdrypirt.  Bthnl  P^rton  on,  N  E  M.  Oct 
New  Testament.  V>»Gabalary  of,  J.  Ritchie- 
Smith  on,  P  R  R.  0  jt 

Oliphant..  Laurence.  Q  R,  Oct 
Oriental  Congress,  Report  of  Proceedings,  A  Q, 
Oct 

PAodr.  Col.  Orambcheffsky's  Bxploiations,  by 

W.  B.  Steveni,  A  Q.  Oc& 
Parliamentary : 

Bxeontive  Government  and  the  Unionists. 
Q  R.  Oct 

The  Twelfth  P^Iiament  of  the  Queen,  E  R, 

Oot 

Pamell,  Charles  Stewart. 

Justin  McCarthy  on  C  R.  Nov 
Parrett  Valley,  SomwseUhire,  by  W.  Ch«sweU, 

Nat  R.  Nov 
Pan,.erlsm  and  the  Poor  Law  : 

Pbilanthropy  and  the  P,H>r  Law,  |fac,  Nov 

Tbe  Paris  Press  and  the  Paris  Poor,  by  £.  R. 
Speirman,  N  H.  Nov 
Peel.  Sir  Robert,  E  R,  Oot 
Penitence,  Conrrat«mities  <rf,  by  Capt.  I.  S.  A. 

Herford.  E  H.  Oct 
Pepys's  Diary.  Uooublished  Pages  of,  by  H.  B. 

Wheatley,  N  C.  Nov 
Pbilanthrooy,  Methods  of,  by  Rev.  Harry  Jones, 

L  H.  Nov 

Philanthropy  and  tbe  Poor  Law,  Mac.  N<)v 
Pootoicraphy,  see  Cootentt  of  tbe  Photographic 

Quarterfy,  Photographic  Reporter,  etc. 
Pl-asure  and  P*<n,  Poysioal  Basis  of,  by  H.  R. 

Marshall,  Mind.  Oct 
P<)aohlng.  Q  R  Oea 
Po-try : 

Thoughts  on  the  Poetry  of  the  Century,  by 
J.  Dermis,  L  H,  Nov 

A.  C.  Swinburne  on  Social  Verse.  F,  Oct 
Political  PampbleU  by  Men  of  Genius,  F.  C. 

Montagui  on,  Mup,  Nov 
Prayer  Book  befora  UQO,  by  Prof.  D.  Kauf mann. 

Jew  Q.  Oct 

Prince,  Rev  Jlenry  James,  and  Prince's  Aga- 

pemone.  by  Bdith  Sellers,  N  H.  Nov 
Private  Secretary,  His  Life  and  Daties,  New  R, 

Nov 

Private  Secretary  of  the  Queen  and  his  Duties. 

C  S  J.  Nov 
Psyo  ileal  Research : 

The  Ps^hical  Society's  Ghosts,  by  A.  T.  Innei, 

P»ycbology : 
The  "Jew  Psychology,"  bj  D.  W.  Fidier, 
P  R  R,  Oct 


Pulpit,  Authority  of,  in  a  Time  of  Critical  Re- 
search and  Social  Confusion,  by  Prof.  Tucker, 
A  R,  Oct 

PuuiBUiuent,  Theory  of,  by  Rev.  H.  Rtshdall, 
IJ  E.  Oct 

Race  Problems  in  America : 
A  People  Without  Law,  by  J.  B.  Tliayer,  A  M. 
Nov 

Railway  Signalling.  A.  H.  Japp  on,  C  F  M.  Nov 
Rain  making.  Gen.  R.  G.  Dyrenforth  and  Prof. 

S.  Newcomb  03,  N  A  R.  Oot 
Rates :  The  Incidence  ol  Urban  Rates,  by  G.  H, 

Binnden,  Econ  R,  Oct 
Referendum.  Uarly  History  of,  by  Rev.  W.  A.  B. 

CooUdge.  E  H.  Oct 
Reformatories : 

Increase  of  Crime  by  Reformatory  Prisons,  b? 
W.  P.  Andrew-.  Oct 
Reiected  Articles,  Return  of,  by  Octave  Thanet 

Llpp.  Nov 
Religion*  Intolerance  of  To-day,  A,  Oct 
Resurrection,  Modem  Science  and,  by  Jas. 

Cook,  0  D.  Oct 
Riddles,  C.  Nov 

Robertson,  David,  W.  Sinclair  on,  G  W.  Nov 
Robinson,  J.  R  ,  of  tbe  Daily  News,  C  S  J.  Nov 
Roman  Ampitbeatre  Massacres,  by  C.  O.  Ward. 
Cos,  Nov 

R  ••eggnr,  Styrian  Novelist,  by  Helen  Zlmmem. 
Nat  R.  Nov 

RtitUeuDurg  on  th«  Tduber,  by  Katharine  S, 

Macquold,  Ata.  Nov 
Robmanian  Foik-Songs,  F.  Harrison  on  (Tbe 

Bard  of  the  Dimbovitza),  F  R.  Nov 
Rovalty— Bnglisb,  and  iu  Cjsi  an",  iu  U*es,  by 

H.  L%bouohere,  F,  Oct 
Rugby  Sctiool  Games.  L.  Knowles  on,  E  I.  Nov 
Rttskfn.  John, 

Carlyle  and  Rusktn  (Two  Letters),  E  I,  Nov 
Russia : 

Tae  Famine,  by  B.  B.  Lanin,  F  R,  Nov 

Sufe  Deposit  Company,  Byolntion  of,  by  T.  L. 

James,  Cos.  Nov 
St.  Michel.  Mont,  A.  M. Mosher  on,  N  E  M.  Oct 
Salisbury.  Marquis  of. 

His  Residence  at  Hatfield,  Mrs.  M.  Tucker  on, 
E  I.  Nov 

^  Us'm'n  ^^^°^**^^''  ^*  Cooper  King  on, 
San  Francisco  Vlgilancs  Committees,  W.  T. 

Coleman  on,  C  M,  Nov 
Sciences: 

*n      Sdenoei,  by  C. 
W.  Shiekls,  P  R  R.  Oct 
Scotch  Divines  and  Bngllsh  Bishops,  by  Flo- 
rence M'Cunn,  Scot  R,  Oot 
Scottish  and  Irish  Unions,  W  R.  Nov 
Sberman,  Gen.,  and  His  Letter*  from  the  Field. 
Cos,  Nov 


BiMs^of  Lading,  by  J.  B.  Sutherland,  Jur  R, 

Siwra  Madre,  BxpIoraJont,  by  C.  Lmnholts. 
Serlb,  Nov 

Slmun  Tongue,  Prof.  Gamer  on.  New  R.  N>v 
Simon  Peter  in  the  School  of  ChrU-.,  by  G.T. 

Purvei,  P  R  R.  Oot 
Smiles,  Dr.  S«muel.  Portraits  of.  Stp,  Oct 
Smith,  Tne  late  W.  H..  Black.  Nov 
Smuflrglers'  Ddvioes,  StP.  Oot 
Sodailsm  t 

The  Socialists'  Appeal  to  the  Clergy.  L.  GrOn- 

luod.  Horn  R.  Oct 
Catholic  Socialism,  by  Helen  Zimmera,  L  H. 

Nov 

The  Social  Movem«>n*s  of  our  Time,  by  Prof. 
H.  C.  Adams.  I  J  E.  Oct 
Spencer.  Herb  rt,  on  Justice,  D  R.  Oct 
Stevenson,  R.  L..  C.  Lowe  00,  Bkman,  Nov 
Sunday  Closing  and  tbe  Worlds  FUr,  Rev. 

W.  F.  Crafts  on,  0  D,  Oct 
Sunday  School  Bible  Study,  Rsv.  B.  Blakeslee 

on,  A  R,  Oc^ 
Swinburne,  A.  C, 
Theology  of  His  Poems,  by  R.  Shiodler,  G  M, 
Nov 

On  Social  Verse,  F.  Oct 
Synoptic  Problem,  P  M  Q,  Oct 

Tkble  Dec9rationt,  by  Oonstanoe  Jacob,  GOP, 

Oct 

Talne  on.  Napoleon  I.  Q  R,  Oct 
Tait,  Archbishop,  E  R.  Oct.  Ch  Q.  Oct,  Q  R, 
Oct 

Talkers  of  the  French  Revolution,  by  W.  H.  D. 
Adsms,  G  M.  Nov 


Talma,  A.  F.  Davidson  ca,  Mae,  Nov 
Tasmania,  Sir  B.  N.  C.  Braaon  on, OR.  Oct 
Tea:  BrickTea.C  J.  Oci 
Technical  Kduoatiun : 
The   Place  of  Scbools  of  Technology  in 
American  Bducation,  by  F.  A.  Walker.  Ed 
R,  Oct 
Temperance : 
Drunkenness  is  Curable,  by  J.  F.  Mines,  N  A 
R.0c5 

Tennyson's  Early  Days,  StP.  Oct 
Theatres  and  the  Drama: 
The  Renaissance  of  tlie  Stajre.  bv  D  O 
Murray,  C  R.  Nov  "hs  .    y  w. 

The  Free  Stage  and  the  New  Drama,  by  W. 
Archer,  F  R,  Nov 
Theosophy: 
Mrs.  Besant  on,  Lud  M.  Nov 
TbeosoDhy  and  Cbrlsiiaoicv,  Luc,  Oct 
Tne  Eighth  Wonder,  by'Mdme.  BUvatsky, 
Luc,  Oct 

Tne  t5aven  Principles  of  Man,  by  Mrs. 

Besant.  Luc.  Oct 
An  Outline  of  ibe  Secret  Doctrine,  Lue, 
Oct 

Tolstoi,  Count.  Isabel  F.  Hapgood  on.  A  M.  Nov 
Tower  of  London,  C.  B.  B.  Barrett  on,  Lud  M. 
Nov 

Training,  Sir  M.  Mackenzie  on.  New  R.  Nov 
Troubadours.  J.  F.  Rowbjtbam  on,  APfir,  Nov 
Turenne,  T  B,  Nov 

Turiey,  Sul.An  of,  and  the  Chicago  Exhibition, 
by  F.  D.  Thompson,  M  A  H.  Oct 

United  Stia«s : 
R:«l  Meaning  of  the  Free  Coinage  Agitation. 

by  Bdw.  Atkinson,  P,  Oct 
The  History  of  P.iU-ical  Parties,  by  F.  W. 
Hewes,  Chaut.  Nov 

J?®2SW       Municipal  MUgovemment, 
.  byC.  W.  Bliot.  F,  Oct 
A  Plan  for  a  Permanent  Bank  System.  b7  M. 

D.  Harter,  F,  Oct  j       *  ^ 

Speculation  in  Wheat,  by  B.  P.  Hutchinson, 
N  A  R,  Oct 

Agricultural  Depn^ssinn  and  Waste  of  Time. 

by  D.  S.  Jordan,  F,  Oct 
Common  Sense  and  Our  Military  Duty,  by 
Col.  T.  A.  Dodge  and  Lieut.-Commander  J. 
W.  Miller,  F,  Oot 
The  Brand  of  Ca'n  in  the  Great  Bepoblie,  by 
B.  Wakefield,  C  R  Nov  f 
jT^f^^*}*^       ^-  Patterson.  N  A  R.  Oot 
Universitlei : 
The  Study  of  Greek,  by  B.  A.  Freeman.  C  R, 
Nov 

The  Schoob  at  Oxford,  by  S.  B.  Winbolt,  A  M 
Nov 

Unsectarian  Moral  Instraction,  Problem  of,  by 
Dr.F.Adler,I  JE.  Oct 

Vesuvius,  Mount,  Q.  Nov 
Volunteers:  ^ 
li  our  Yeomanry  worth  Preserving  P  by  tb» 
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PROPOSED  AUSTRALIAN  EDITION  OF  THE  "  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS." 


SOHE  LETTEBS  FROM  THE  GOVERNORS  AND  NOTABLES  OF  AUSTRALASIA. 

jwlLU  project  of  publishing  an  Australian  Edition  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  is  passing  from  the  stage  of  ideas 
into  that  of  realisation.  The  hearty  welcome  assored  me,  in  advance,  by  representative  men  of  all  shades  of 
political  faith  and  social  position,  encourages  me  to  believe  that  the  Review,  when  Australianise^,  will  fill  a  useful 
r61e  in  the  new  Commonwealth.  It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  say,  what,  nevertheless,  to  judge  from  some 
comments,  it  seems  needful  to  remark,  that  the  proposed  Austndianising  of  the  Review  marks  no  insidious  Imperial 
design.  If  I  have  an  Australian  Edition,  I  most  have  an  Australian  editor,  as  I  have  an  American  editor  at  New 
Yotk ;  and  if,  as  I  hope  and  expect,  I  get  hold  of  the  r^ht  man,  he  will  have  a  free  hand  so  long  as  he  keeps  within 
the  broad  lines  laid  down  for  the  direction  of  the  Review.  The  body  of  the  Review  will  remain  unchanged. 
The  Australianisation  will  be  effected,  not  by  altering  what  is  sent  out  from  England,  but  by  supplementing  and 
completing  it.  I  print  with  pleasure  the  following  letters  from  the  Australian  Governors  and  others,  some  of  whose 
portndts  appear  on  the  adjoining  pages  : — 


SIR  HENRY  W.  NORMAN. 

Government  House,  Brisbane. 

28th  July,  1891. 

Dear  Sir, — I  receive  your  Review  op  Reviews  regularly 
through  my  London  newsagents,  ^d  shall  be  glad  to  see 
your  proposal  to  have  an  Australian  Edition  carried  out.  I 
have  no  doubt  the  work  will  be  much  appreciated  in  these 
Colooies.  The  success  of  the  publication  will,  of  course, 
greatly  depend  on  the  ability  of  the  local  editor ;  but  I  think 
yon  will  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  services  of  a 
very  capable  man  for  the  work  in  any  of  the  great  cities  of 
Australia. 

Believe  me,  yours  faithfully, 

H.  W. 


LORD  KINTORE. 

Government  House,  Adelaide, 

14th  July,  1891. 

Dear  Sir, — Those  of  us  who  are  living  busy  lives  in  the 
ether  hemisphere  at  the  other  side  of  the  world  have  often 
cause  to  think  with  lively  appreciation  of  the  enterprise 
mhich  originated  the  Review  of  Reviews,  and  of  the 
ability  which  conducts  it,  by  means  of  which  we  are  broagh 
within  ready  reach  of  the  best  thought  of  the  world.  It  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  both  at  home  and  in  America  your 
work  has  met  with  such  striking  success,  and  it  is  indeed 
good  news  to  learn  that,  in  order  still  further  to  strengthen 
a  tie  uniting  the  English-speaking  race  the  world  over,  you 
propose  to  establish  an  Australian  Edition  of  your  magazine, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  usual  contents  of  the  Review, 
will  contain  matter  of  special  interest  to  Australians. 
Hay  I,  as  one  whose  highest  interest  is  for  the  welfare  of 
iba  great  country  in  which  I  am  living,  offer  you  my 
fjmpathy  and  promise  of  support  in  your  undertaking? 

I  am,  yours  very  faithfully, 

&I2iX0SE. 


LORD  ONSLOW. 

Government  House,  Wellington,  N.Z., 

July  24th,  1891. 

Sir. — I  have  taken  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  ever  since 
the  first  copy  was  brought  under  my  notice.  I  am  indined 
to  think  that  vour  proposal  to  issue  an  Australian  Edition  will 
be  gladly  welcomed  here.  Incomes  are  smaller,  clubs  fewer, 
and  the  opportunities  for  reading  the  vast  quantity  of  con- 
temporary literature  now  published,  scantier  than  in  England; 
yet  Ck>lonial  politicians  are  desirous  of  and  succeed  in  being 
as  well  au  courant  of  what  is  going  on  all  over  the  world  as 
many  at  Westminster.  The  Eclectic  has  a  long-established 
popularity  in  New  Zealand,  showing  that  the  principle  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  is  one  which  commends  itself  to 
Colonial  readers. 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

OXSLOW. 


LORD  JERSEY. 

Government  House,  Sydney. 

20th  July.  1891. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  proposal  to  start  an  Australian  edition  of  • 
the  Review  op  Reviews  I  hail  with  much  pleasure.  In  its 
present  form  it  is  more  extensively  read  out  of  England  than 
perhaps  you  are  aware  of.  ani  I  feel  sure  that  the  carefully 
selected  addition  of  subjects  of  special  Australian  interest 
will  adil  greatly  to  its  popularity  and  its  consequent 
usefulness.  Your  magazine  is  a  great  bDon  to  those  who,  like 
myself,  are  far  away  from  England,  as  supplying  a  connecting 
link  which  keeps  us  in  touch  with  the  thought  and  action  of 
our  race  throughout  the  world.  Any  publication  which  does, 
this  tends  to  promote  a  good  understanding  between  all 
sections  of  the  Britbh  race.  I  certainly  hope  that  you  wili 
carry  out  your  proposal,  and  I  wish  it  all  success. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Jebset. 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


SIR  B.  G.  C.  HAMILTON. 

Tasmania,  18th  July,  1891. 
Dear  Mr.  Stead, — I  am  glad  to  find 
that  yoa  intend  to  issae  an  Australian 
Edition  of  the  Keview  of  Reviews. 
Prom  my  own  observation,  and  from 
what  I  hear  on  all  sides,  I  am  not  at  all 
surprised  to  hear  that  its  present  circula- 
tion in  Australia  should  exceed  that  of 
any  other  English  review.  You  will 
largely  increase  this  by  having  an  Austra- 
lian Edition,  and  I  wish  the  project  evei-y 
success. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  than  by  a 
wide  circulation  of  a  periodical  like  the 
Beview  of  Reviews  to  secure  that 
English-speaking  people  in  one  part  of 
the  world  should  be  made  conversant 
with  the  work  and  thoughts  of  English- 
speaking  people  in  all  other  parts  of  it. 
This  must  bring  about  a  better  under- 
standing between  them.  It  must  show 
them  how  widely  spread  and  general  the 
community  of  interest  among  them  is, 
and  suggest  directions  in  which  common 
action  can  be  taken  to  advance  the 
general  good.  Every  step  in  this  direc- 
tion must  bind  them  closer  together,  and 


THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  SYDNEY. 


CARDINAL  MORAN, 
Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Sydney. 


THB  BISHOP  OP  TASMANIA. 


spects,  aad  its  wide  circulation  shows 
that  your  enterprise  has  laid  hold  of  an 
extensive  circle  of  readers.  I  wish  well 
to  your  new  project  of  an  Australian 
Edition  of  the  Review,  and  am,  yours 
faithfully,       "       Wm.  Sz.  Sydney. 

Bishopsboume,  Brisbane. 
My  dear  Su:,— Your  letter  of  the  17th 
of  June  duly  arrived,  but  I  have  been 
long  away  from  headquarters,  visiting 
different  parts  of  my  enormous  diocese. 
I  send  you,  by  book  post,  the  photo  for 
which  you  ask,  and  some  papers  referring 
to  my  diocese,  which  may  interest  you. 
Your  Review  of  Reviews  is  already 
widely  circulated  in  this  Colony  and 
diocese,  and  will,  with  the 'additional 
Australian  matter  which  you  propose  to 
incorporate  into  it,  doubtless  attain  to  a 
yet  more  remarkable  circulation. — Wish- 
ing you  all  success  in  your  enterprise,  I 
am,  very  truly  yours,  W.  T.  Brisbane. 

CABDINAL  MORAN. 
St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  Sydney. 
Sir.— In  common  with  all  the  friends 
of  polite  literature.  I  will  be  glad  of  the 


the  bishop  of  BRISBANE. 


cement  that  friendship  and  alliance  be- 
tween them  which  I  firmly  believe  is 
destined,  in  process  of  time,  to  unite 
them  in  a  Federation  which  will  secure 
the  peace  and  progress  of  the  world. — 
I  Yours  faithfully,   B.  G.  C.  Hamilton. 


STB  GEO.  GBEY. 
House  of  Bepresentatives,  N.Z. 
Dear  Mr.  Stead, — I  was  very  glad  to 
receive  your  letter;  I  had  long  wished 
to  be  in  commonication  with  you.  We 
have  many  points  in  common,  and  your 
advocacy  of  views  in  which  we  agree 
would  be  a  matter  of  great  consequence 
to  myself  and  those  who  are  working 
with  me. 

I  send  yon  by  this  mail  a  copy  of  a 


speech  made  recently  upon  the  subject  of 
federation,  but  I  hope  in  a  few  months 
to  be  in  England,  and  thus  able  to  explain 
the  matter  more  fully  to  you. 

The  publication  of  an  Australian  edition 
of  the  Beview  of  Beviews  would  be  a 
great  boon  to  this  part  of  the  world.  We 
look  eagerly  for  the  receiptof  the  English 
edition,  and  should  look  still  more  eagerly 
for  an  edition  belonging  to  ourselves.  It 
would  be  a  great  stimulant  to  Australian 
intellect,  which  is  not  small. — Truly 
yours,  G.  Grey. 

EPISCOPAL  FRIENDS. 

Bishopscourt,  Sydney, 
Dear  Sir, — Your  Beview  of  Beviews 
has  proved  a  great  success  in  many  re- 


publication of  an  Australian  Edition  of 
the  Beview  op  Beviews,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  so  long  as  it  promotes  en- 
lightenment and  champions  the  cause 
of  true  Christian  progress,  it  will  continue 
to  receive  its  due  meed  of  well-deserved 
uccess. — I  remain  your  faithful  servant, 
Patrick  Francis  Card.  Moran, 
Archbp.  of  Sydney. 

Out  jnrtraits  of  Australasian  notables  hntm 
b*en  faken  from  phofcgraphs  as  fallows  :  —  G^n. 
Sir  Henry  'W.  Aorman,  by  Barraud,  Ltmtted  .- 
th^  Earl  of  Kintore,  by  Bond,  of  Adelaide  ;  Lo'd 
Onslow,  by  Wrigglesworth.  and  Burns,  Wellington. 
N.Z.  ;  Ike  Earl  of  Jersey,  by  teUk,  of  iii/ttn^y  : 
the  Archbishop  ff  ''Sydney,  by  Charlemont,  fifydney  ; 
the  Bish/tp  ot  Jfrisbftn^'.  by'jVewman,  of  l^dney  - 
the  Bisk' p  of  Tasmania  by  Anson,  of  Boba*t: 
Cardinal  AJora-.  by  Mitchell,  of  ^dng/  ;  and 
Mr  R.  G.  C,  lfam*lt«H,  by  Johnstone,  O'ShjOs^ 
nessy  and  Co.,  Melbaurw. 
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If  WIITH  this  number  we  complete  the  fourth  half-yearly  volume  of  the  Rbview  of  Rbvibws,  and  issue  the  twenty^ 
|1  A  fourth  number  of  a  magazine  which,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  has  come  to  be  recognised  as  a  necessity  of 
civilisation.  Great  as  has  been  the  success  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  from  the  point  of  circulation,  it  bae 
been  still  more  successful  as  a  link — a  lining  link — between  the  world  -  scattered  members  of  the 
English-speaking  race.  That  which,  even  twelve  months  ago,  was  derided  by  many  of  the  best-i^fom^ed  judges  as  a 
vain  imagination,  is  now  recognised  as  an  all  but  accomplished  fact.  Thanks  to  the  energy  and  judgment  of  Dr. 
Albert  Shaw  and  his  able  staff,  the  American  Edition  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  bids  fair,  bjefore  another  year  iaover, . 
to  rival  the  circulation  and  influence  of  the  original  Review.  If  at  its  dawn  the  third  year  sees  us  with  an  assured 
circulation  of  well  on  to  200,000  copies  in  all  parts  of  the  English-speaking  world,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  hope  that 
before  the  third  year  ends  we  may  have  attained  a  regular  monthly  circulation  of  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

This  in  itself  would  be  a  fact  of  some  significance,  no  matter  what  the  contents  of  the  Review  might  be ;  but  tho 
mere  area  and  extent  of  the  circulation  would  be  of  comparative  insignificance  or  importance  if  the  Review  of  Reviews 
were  a  mere  miscellany  of  fiction  or  an  omnium  gathervm  of  more  or  less  heterogeneous  articles.  That  which  gives  the 
Review  its  religious  and  ^litical  significance  is  that  while  attempting,  more  or  less  imperfectly,  to  bring  within  the  range 
of  the  general  reader  a  general  idea  of  the  movement  of  human  thought  and  the  development  of  human  society,  the 
whole  Review,  from  first  to  last,  has  been  dominated  by  a  great  Ideal,  and  almost  every  page  has  borne  witness  to  a  living 
faith.  No  Church  in  all  Christendom  asserts  more  uncompromisingly  the  great  articles  of  its  belief.  At  the  san^e  time 
the  freest  possible  field  has  been  given  to  the  exposition  of  views  that  are  diametricaUy  opposed  to  our  fundamental 
faith.  This  enforcement  of  a  positive  creed,  side  by  side  with  the  impartial  exposition  of  antagonistic  faithi*,  is 
an  outgrowth  of  our  time.  I  confess  I  marvel  at  the  tolerance  with  which  our  attempt  has  been  received  even  in 
quarters  esteemed  the  most  intolerant.  Only  in  the  far-away  island  of  Ceylon,  in  the  obscure  columns  of  a  fervent 
but  intolerant  print,  has  there  been  any  protest  raised  in  the  name  of  affrighted  orthodoxy  against  the  perusal  of  th3 
Review.  It  has  gone  everywhere  as  an  emissary  of  the  light,  and  not  even  the  powers  of  darkness  have  found  that  it 
wras  possible  to  take  action  against  it. 

CmSAPBR  F08TA0E. 

Great  as  has  been  the  circulation  of  the  Review  in  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth,  it  will  receive  a  still 
further  extension  with  the  cheapening  of  the  postage  rates  which  comes  into  operation  on  January  Ist,  1892.  On  and 
After  that  date  the  Review  can  be  posted  to  any  English-speaking  country  or  foreign  State  for  twopence  halfpenny, 
which  is  exactly  the  sum  demanded  by  the  Post  Office  for  carrying  it  from  the  Strand  to  Westminster.  The  prepaid 
subscription  r^te,  which  this  year  varied  from  eightrand-sixpence  to  as  much  as  sixteen  shillings  per  annum,  will 
henceforth  be  uniformly  eight-and-sixpence.  How  welcome  a  change  that  will  be,  and  how  much  it  will  tend  to  bind 
closer  together  the  widely  scattered  members  of  our  race,  only  those  can  understand  who  have  been  exiled  in  some 
out-of-the-way  comer  of  the  world.  Even  with  the  old  rates  the  Review  found  its  way  thither.  The  following 
letter,  which  arrived  when  this  was  passing  through  the  press,  aptly  illustrates  the  service  which  the  Review  renders 
to  our  kinsmen  in  the  remote  regions.    The  writer,  dating  from  Grand  Cayman,  September  22nd,  says  : — 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  here,  5,000  miles  from  you,  in  a  veritable  "  nook  "  of  the  world,  the  Review  of 
•Reviews  is  known  and  lead.  A  friend  sent  us  the  first  copy,  and  we  after  that  secured  others.  This  year  I  became  a 
Tegular  subscriber.  I  wished  very  much  to  become  a  Helper,  but  present  circumstances  almost  prohibit  the  idea.  This 
island,  some  180  miles  from  Jamaica,  exists  in  a  state  of  isolation  you  can  hardly  conceive.  For  the  transport  of  mails  we 
depend  on  sailing  schooners,  which,  employed  in  turtling,  run  chiefly  through  "  the  seasons,"  leaving  newsless  blanks  of  five, 
rseven,  and  nine  weeks.  The  place  is  a  dependency  of  Jamaica  under  the  laws  of  that  government,  but  allowed  local  enact- 
•ments  to  fill  out  or  modify  Jamaican  statutes.  Our  population  is  some  4,000.  I  am  an  elementary  teacher  for  the  time 
being.  One  thing  I  do— I  give  the  elder  children  the  substance  of  the  "  Progress  of  the  World  "  in  the  Review.  You  may 
like  to  know  that  so  far  away  you  have  readers,  and  one  body  who  believes  in  you  and  your  work,  and  though  so  unimportant 
A  person  as  myself,  is  in  service  yours  truly  and  faithfully. 

Looking  back  over  the  two  years,  and  speaking  in  the  name  of  innumerable  readers  and  correspondents,  who  have 
»from  time  to  time  communicated  with  me,  I  should  say  one  of  the  greatest  things  which  the  Review  has  done  is  that 
it  has  enormously  vivified  their  interest  in  life.  It  has  made  them  at  home  in  the  world,  and  made  them  constantly 
familiar  with  the  conception  of  the  unity  of  the  great  realm  in  which  most  of  our  hves  are  cast.  In  this  way  it  has 
contributed  to  strengthen  the  sense  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  unity  of  the  race.  Also,  I  may  venture  tD 
hope,  it  has  not  been  altogether  unblessed  in  making  some  feel  a  deepened  sense  of  the  Invisible  and  the  Divine. 

the  i^SSOCIATIOy  OF  HELPEBS. 

That  the  Review  has  been  a  great  stimulus  to  thought,  and  has  constantly  tended  to  incite  to  fresh  exertions 
on  behalf  of  what  may  broadly  be  termed  the  betterment  of  the  world,  is  evidenced  in  many  ways.  The  first  foi-m 
<vhich  this  took  was  the  applications  which  reached  me  from  various  centres  from  those  who  were  willing  to  help.  Out 
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of  this  desire  grew  up  our  Association  of  Helpera,  the  members  of  which  undertake  to  discharge  services  which  are  month 
by  month  suggested  in  the  Review,  or  in  Help — the  monthly  organ  of  the  Association.  We  have  at  present 
Helpers  in  the  following  constituencies  : — 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 
Attoa  Manor 
Barrow-ln-FomeM 
Bath 
Bedford 

Bedfordihire    (Kimbolton  and 

DuDfttable) 
Berkthire  (Beading,  Windior.  and 

Maidenhead) 
Birkenhead  and.RockferrT 
Birmingham  (Central  and  E^itt) 
Biaokourn 
Bolton 
Boston 

Bradford  (Central.  East  and  West) 

Brecknockthire  (Brecon) 

Brighton  with  Ilo^e 

Buoks.  Backingham 

Burnley 

Bury 

Bury  S.  Edmunds 
Cambridge 

Cambridgeshire  (Roystun) 
Canterbury 

Jardiff  District  (Cardiff) 
Cardiganihire  (Aberyslwlth) 
Carnarvon  District 

(Pwllheli)  and  Bangor 
Chatham 
Cheltenham 

Cheshire  (Knutsfotd,  and  Macclei- 

fteld) 
Chester 
Christchurch 

Cornwall  (Falmouth,  Looe,  Pen- 
zance. Truro) 
Coventry 
Croydon 

Cumberland  (Penrith) 

Darlington 

Derby 

Derbyihire  (Eckington  and  Bar- 

lon-on  Trent) 
Devonport 

Devonshii-e  (Chudloigh,  South 
Molton,  Ilfracombe,  Uttery  b. 
Mary) 

Dorsetshire  (Poole) 

Dudley 

Durham  Co.  (Iloughton-le-Spring 

and  Hetton-le-lfole) 
Essex    (Dovercourt,  Buckhurst 

Hill,  and  Dunmow) 
Gateshead 

Qlamorganshire     (B  r  i  d  gc  n  d , 
Rhadda.  Aberdare  and  Dowlais) 
Gloucester 

Gloucestershire  N.  (Tewkeebury) 

Grimsby 

Halifax 

Hampshire    (Aldershot..  Whit- 
church, and  Bournemouth  j 
Hai^ay 
Harnepool 


Hastings  and  S.  Leonards 
Hertfordnhire  (Watford) 
Huodersfield 

Hull  (Central,  Bast,  and  We»t) 
HuntioKd'^nsbire  (Huntingdon) 
Mj'the  (Folkestone) 
Kent.  Bromley 

Lancashire,  (Garstang.  Dalton-in- 

Furness,  Church,  Colne,  S.K. 

Gorton.  RadclifN;.  iS.W.  fiiud- 

lev,  Soutbp  irt) 
Leeds    (Central.    Noith,  East, 

South  and  West) 
Leicester 

Leicestershire  (Loughborough) 
Lincala 

Lincolnshire  (Gainsboronsh) 
Liverpool  (Aberoromby,  Eveiton, 

West  Derby) 
Maidstone 

Manchester     (N.   West,  East, 

South) 
Merthyr  Tydvil 
Middlesbrough 

Middlesex  (Ealing,  Cblswick.  Ac- 
ton, New  Soutogate.  Harrow, 
Hotnsey,  Tottenham) 

Monmouth  District  (Nt'wport) 

Montgomery  District  (Newto<vn) 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Norfolk  (Loddon) 

Northamptonshire  (Oondle) 

Northumberland  (Belford,  Hex- 
ham, Wyland  -  on  -  Tyne  and 
B'yth) 

Nottinghamshire  (Manslleld, 

Bingham,  Hucknall) 
Oldham 
Oxford  City 

Pembcokesbire  (St.  Davids) 

Penryn  and  Falmouth 

Peterborough 

PortaiDontli 

Koohdale 

Salford  (We»t) 

{Scarborough 

StiefBeld 

Shropshire     (Ironbridge  and 

Oswestry) 
Somersetshire  (PorMshead,  Wllll- 

tnn,  Frome,  and  Westoa-suptr- 

Mire) 

Staffordshire    (Hanley,  Hands- 
worth,  Leek,  and  Bnerley  Hill 
Stockport 

Stoke-on-Trent  (Longton) 

Sunderland 

Surrey.  WImbWon 
Camberl«'y.  Guild 'ord 

Sussex  (Rudgwick  and  East- 
bourne) 

Swansea 

Swansea  District  (Neath) 
Taunton 


Wakefield 
WalsHll 

Warwlcksh!r«»  (Aston) 

Wfst  Ham  (Forest  Gate.  Stratford 

and  Canning  Town) 
Westmorelana   (Ambleside  and 

Kendal) 
WIgan 

Wight,  Isl^of  (Newport) 
Wiltshire  (Wilton; 
Windsor 
Worceiter 

Worcestershire  (Bromsgrove) 
Yorkshire    (Keighlev,  Honley, 
Sclby,  Ripoo,  and  Baildon) 

SCOTIJIND. 

Abeideenshire,  East  and  Wtst 
Aberdeen 

Caithneis-shire  (Dunbeath) 
Dumfriesshire  (Annan) 
Dundee 

Edinburgh,  Central 
Bast 
„  South 
West 
Falkirk  Burghs 
Forfarshire 
Glasgow— Central 

„  Blackfriara 

,,        Bridget  on 

„  Camiaohie 

„  College 

„        8.  RoUuz 

.,  TradestOQ 
Inverness  Bur<;hs 
Lanarkshire  (Partiok  and  Govan) 
MidiothUn  (West  Cald«>r) 
Orkney  and  Shetland  (Kirkwall) 
S.  Anarewd  Burgh 
Stirling  District 
Sutberlandshire  (Brora) 


IRELAND. 
Armagh  Co.  (Newry) 
Belfast 
Caven  Co. 
Clare  Co.  (West) 
Cork  City 
Cork  Co. 

Donegal  Co.  (Riphce  and  Letter- 
kenny) 

Do«vn  Co.    (Bangor  and  New- 

tnwnardt) 
Dublin  Cif  y 

Fermanagh  Cn.  (Liswaskea) 
Galway  Co.  (Killimore) 
Kerrv  Co.  (Killamey) 
Londonderry  City 
Sligo 

Tyrone  Co. 


COLONIES. 

Africa- 
Cape  Colony 
Ktmberley 
Msndala 
Matebele  Land 
Natal 

Orange  Free  State 

South  Africa 
Australia — 

Adelaide 

Melbourne 

Newcastle 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Sydney 
Canada- 
British  Columbia 

Halifax 

Lunenburg 

Newfoundland 

Winnipeg 
China  (Crown  Colonies)— 

Hong  Kong 

Shangnai 
New  Zealand— 

Canterbury 

Wellingtoli 
Various — 

Ceylon 

Peuang 

Singapore 

FOREIGN  COUXTRlESi 

France — 
Dunkirk 
Paris 

Germany— 
Ober-Schlesten 

Holland— 
Middleburgh 

Hawaiian  Kingdom- 
Honolulu 

Italy  (Mentone) 

Norway— 
Chrlsttania 

Portugal- 
Oporto 

Russia— 
St.  Petersburg 

Siam 

South  America— 

Bneoos  Aytvs 
Sweden— 

Hellinsborg 

Stockholm 
United  States- 
California 

Chicago 

Kansas  City 

L'>uisville 

Ohio 

Ojweffo 

New  York  City 


Tliis,  although  a  very  remarkable  list,  is  very  far  from  covering  the  whole  of  the  country.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
receive  offurs  of  service  from  those  who  feel  disposed  to  help  in  the  constituencies  in  which  at  present  we  have  no 
Helpers. 

To  any  one  who  is  willing  to  help  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  a  copy  of  How  to  Help,"  and  a  form  of  enrolment  of 
the  Helpers*  Association. 

Out  of  the  Association  of  Helpers  there  grow,  by  natural  development,  a  desire  to  form  local  associations  and  from 
these  local  associations,  together  with  the  appeal  pubhshed  in  Help  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  in  favour  of  tho 
reunion  of  Chr-istendom,  an  attempt  to  establish  in  each  locality  what  I  have  described  as  a  "  spiritual  coimterpart  to 
the  Town  Council "  or  ci\dc  centre  composed  of  the  representatives  of  all  religious  and  social  organisa- 
tions which  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  social  and  moral  ameUoration  of  the  community.  Tliis 
movement  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  Conferences  and  public  meetings  have  been  held,  at  which 
the  question  has  been  discussed,  and  committees  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  considering  itfi 
possibility  in  tho  following  towns Bradford,  Brighton,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  Walsall, 
and  Wolverhampton.  Conferences  and  meetings  in  connection  with  this  subject  are  at  present  in  preparation 
at  the  following  centres: — Bristol,  Cardiff,  Chester,  Ipswich,  Leeds,  and  Manchester.   In  this  connection  may  b» 
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mentioned  the  proposal  which  I  made,  and  which  has  met  with  considerable  support  in  many  quarters,  to  summoi^ 
a  council  of  the  Churches  of  English-speaking  Christendom  to  consider  the  moral  aspects  of  the  questions  which 
will  be  raised  at  the  coming  General  Election,  especially  in  connection  with  the  duty  of  the  electors  in  relation  to 
the  character  of  candidates  for  public  office.  If  that  suggestion,  which  has  been  approved  in  influential  quarters, 
were  to  embody  itself  as  a  realised  fact,  it  would  do  more  to  impress  the  pubhc  with  the  sense  of  the  unity  of 
our  English-speaking  Christendom  than  all  the  sermons  which  may  be  preached  between  now  and  the  end  of  the 
present  century. 

Our  Helpers,  if  -Ley  nave  done  nothing  else— and  they  have  done  much  that  cannot  be  mentioned  here— have  at 
least  done  one  thing.  They  have  roused  the  public  conscience  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  to  a 
sense  of  its  obligations  to  give  the  poor  in  our  workhouses  something  to  read  every  day  and  occasionally  some  amusement 
in  the  shape  of  music  and  pictures  and  song.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  as  the  direct  result  of  the  action  of 
our  Helpers,  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  newspapers  distributed  every  week  in  our  workhouses  where 
formerly  there  were  only  here  and  there  a  few.  Two  receiving  boxes  in  Wimbledon  alone  supplied  Kingston  Work- 
house with  10,000  papers  and  magazines  in  the  last  twelve  months,  and  other  places  show  even  better  records. 
Entertainments,  lantern  and  musical,  have  been  organised  in  many  workhouses,  picture  books  and  toys  have  been 
supplied  to  many  of  the  children,  and  the  work  of  decorating  the  wards  has,  in  f  ome  unions,  been  recognised  as  a 
-Christian  duty.  The  Local  Government  Board  has  stimulated  this  humane  movement  by  instructing  the 
Inspectors  everywhere  to  call  the  attention  of  the  guardians  to  the  duty  of  providing  reading  matter  for  the  old,  and 
picture  books  for  the  young,  and  although  there  is  still  an  immensity  of  ground  uncovered,  a  good  work  has  been  begun 
which  will  every  year  tend  more  andl  more  to  revive  the  lost  ideal  of  the  Church's  care  of  the  poor,  the  outcast,  and 
the  lost. 

In  this  connection  we  must,  in  passing,  mention  with  gratitude  the  service  which  the  Review  and  its  Helpers 
were  able  last  year  to  render  to  the  community  at  home  and  abroad,  by  the  information  it  was  enabled  to  disseminate 
as  to  the  good  works  oi  the  Salvation  Army  and  the  beneficent  project  which  the  General  devised  as  the  way  out 
of  Darkest  England. 

Less  agreeable,  but  not  less  imperative,  was  the  duty  of  assisting  in  vindicating  the  moral  sense  of  the 
mation  in  the  notorious  cases  which  have  scandalised  Christendom.    Of  the  protest  against  Mr  Pamell,  and 
-the  pamphlet  ''The  Discrowned  King,"  there  is  no  need  now  to  speak.    It  is  almost  an  outrage  upon 
the  memory   of   the  dead  to    couple  the  name  of  Mr.  Parnell  with  the  infamies   that  stam  the  name  oi 
Sir  Charles  Dilke.    But  the  same  principles  are  involved  in  both  cases,  and  it  will  ever  be  a  cause  of  patriotic 
»pride  that  the  protest,  signed   by  the  leading  representatives  of  all  the  Christian  Churches   against  his 
cynical  attempt  to  re-enter  public  life  with  a  he  in   his  right  hand,  while  still   branded  by  the  Courts 
as  guilty  of  heinous  crime,  was  so  largely  signed  through  the  circulation  of  this  Review.    In  neither  case 
was  there  any  attempt  to  establish  an  inquisition  or  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  private  life.    All  that  has  been  done 
has  been  to  maintain  that  notorious  offenders,  whose  misconduct  has  been  pubUdy  proved  in  Court,  shall  not  defy 
the  moral  sentiment  of  the  nation  by  forcing  their  way  into  the  Imperial  Parhament,   The  heathen  rage,  no  doubt , 
f>u1>  that  is  only  an  additional  reason  why  all  good  men  and  true  should  stand  on  guard  against  their  insolent 
aggression. 

THE  LANTE&N  MISSION. 

Among  the  multifarious  manifestations  of  a  quickened  interest  in  all  agencies  for  brightening  and  vivifying 
life,  the  Lantern  Mission  is  one  of  the  most  significant.  The  original  conception  came  from  an  article  in  the 
Photoffraphic  Quarterly  describing  the  use  of  the  lantern  in  the  Physical  College  of  Science  at  Leeds.  It  was 
Kleveloped  in  an  article,  entitled  The  Mission  of  the  Magic  Lantern,''  published  just  twelve  months  ago,  which 
embodied  the  reports  of  our  Helpers  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  Lantern  was  actually  used.  From  that  there 
•sprang  subsequently  the  National  Lantemists*  Society,  which  now  numbers  between  300  and  400  members.  There 
^are  members  of  the  Lantern  Society  in  the  following  places  : — 


BNOLi^D  AND  WALES. 
Abrrmvon 
Abe  ream 
Altrincham 
ApDleton-le*Stnet 
Afihbourae 
Bamet 
Parrow 
Bath 
Batlev 

B*xl*>y  Heath 
Bi.ieford 
Bilst/n 
Biiifirbam 
Birkenhewl 
BisboD'a  Stortfoid 
BlaoKbum 
Blackpool 
Ik>tfnn 
'Braokfield 


BracVnel 

Bradford 

BrentwoM 

Briefly  HiU 

Brigbton 

Bristol 

Bromsgrove 

Bromyard 

Burton 

Burnley 

Bury 

Cambrley 

Camelford 

Cardiff 

Camarvoa 

Chepstow 

ClevMon 

Colnw 

Cowea 

Croydon 


Cruralin 

DarlLigton 

Dartford 

Derby 

Dorobaiter 

Donet 

Doverornut 

Duffield 

Dunmow 

Entteld 

Frodiham 

Gateshead 

Greenbeyt 

Quildford 

H&fod 

Hanley 

Hartlepool 

Hattinns 

HulheMsh 

Holsworthy 


Horwloh 
Huddersfleld 
Hull 
Ipswich 

Jarrow 

Keighley 

Kettering 

Kimbulton 

King's  Langley 

L^unceston 

Le  ds 

Leicester 

Liskenrd 

Littlehampton 

Liverpool 

London 

Long  Katoa 

Lou  ff  toft 

Lutttruoith  f 

Sialton  ^ 
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{Continued.) 
HancheBter 
Ma^eton 
March  (Cambs) 
Margate 
Market  Rasen 
Manke 
Mktfliewich 
MSmnouth 
Morecambe 
Newbridge  , 
Newbury 
Newoutie 
Newton-le-Wlllowi 
NlBwton,  Wales 
Northampton 
Norwich 
I^ttingham 
Oldham 
Pembroke 
Penrith 


Petworth 

Plaifltow 

Plumstead 

Reading 

Rockferry 

St.  Alban't 

Salisbury 

Scarborough 

Sheffield 

Sle&fcrd 

8»uth  Shields 

South  Molton 

Stanningley 

StocktieUl 

Stockport 

Stouroridge 

Sir*ud 

Sunderland 

Sutton  (Ely) 

Taunton 

Tonbridge 

Tow  Law 


Trowbridge 

Waketteld 

Waldridge  Fell 

HWsall 

Walsoken 

Waterhouse 

Welliagton 

Wigan 

WUUngton 

Wisbech 

Wood  bridge 

WymondLJun 

Yeovil 

York 


ELSBWHBRB. 


Aberdeen 

Annan 

Ayr 

BellsblU 
Olaokmanoan 


Dnmbarton 

Dundee 

Edinburgh 

Garlieston 

Glasgow 

Hamilton 

Inverness 

Longside 

Prrtn 

Pollokshields 
St.  Monans 
Stirling 
Strathglass 

Bray 
Dublin 


Brussels 
Guernsey 
Jersey 
Melbourne 


Most  of  whom  are  more  or  less  actively  engaged  in  using  the  Lantern  for  educational,  social,  or  rehgious  worfe. 
Lantern  services  have  been  started  in  many  centres  of  population,  and  we  are  nearing  the  time  when  a  church  without 
a  Lantern'  Service  will  be  regarded  as  much  behind  the  times  as  a  church  without  a  Sunday  School. 

In  connection  with  this  Mission  there  has  been  started  a  series  of  monthly  Lantern  Lectures  in  Contemporary  Series. 
A  set  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  coloured  slides  illustrating  the  events  of  the  previous  month  together  with  a  printed  lectur© 
descriptive  of  the  pictures,  is  issued  on  the  15t:i  of  every  month  from  the  office  of  this  Review.  These  Lectures  oo 
Contemporary  History,  which  are  framed  so  as  to  interest  and  instruct  those  to  whom  the  ordinary  University 
Extension  Lecture  is  a  sealed  book,  are  now  in  course  of  delivery  in  many  places : — 


Aberdeen 

Aldershot 

Alresford 

Appletcn-le-Stieet 

Asb bourne  (Derby) 

Batl-y 

BelhhiU 

Bolton-le-M  ors 

Brad.'ord 

Bromsgr  ve 

Bromyard 

Camherley 

Clapham 


Doveroourt 

Fife 

Porfar 

Garlieston.  N.B 
Hastings 

Hornsea,  Hull 
Hudden>Aeld 
Kettering 
land's  Langley 

Leicester 
Long  B^t^on 
Lutterworth 


Msoclfc  field 

Maltcn 

Margate 

Newr)ury. 

Newcastle. 

Newtown,  N.  Wales 

Norwich 

Nottingham 

Petworth 

Pimlico 

Pollokshields 

Bhondda  VaUey 


St  Leath 

Scarl>orougb 

Sheffield 

Stanningley 

Stirling 

Sutton.  Ely 

Swadlincote 

Tburso 

Tow  Law,  CO.  Durham 
Wakefield 
Warrlngt/>n 
Wa^rhuuset 


A  committee  has  been  formed  to  prepare  a  complete  set  of  slides  for  the  illustration  of  a  Lantern  Bi^Ie.  A 
beginning  is  to  be  made  with  the  New  Testament.  This  is  the  commencement  of  what  promises  to  be  a  vety  important 
enterprise,  the  issues  of  which  can  only  be  for  good. 


A  VERNACULAR  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  NEW  lESTAMFNT. 

Another  manifestation  of  the  activity  stimulated  by  the  Review  is  the  undertaking  by  a  company  of  transistor* 
of  thM  work  of  rendering  the  New  Testament  into  the  language  of  the  ordinary  man  and  woman  of  our  own  time^ 
This  suggestion,  originally  thrown  out  by  one  of  our  Helpers  in  Yorkshire  and  a  lady  correspondent  in  Lancashire, 
has  taken  practical  shape.  It  has  been  decided  to  confine  the  attempt  at  present  to  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  The  work  has  ehcited  widespread  sympathy,  and  is  now  being  carried  out  by  eighteen  workers,  each  book 
being  allotted  to  a  group  of  three  or  four.  The  whole  will  be  submitted  to  a  revising  committee,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  by  the  end  of  1892  a  cheap  modem  version  of  the  "  Old,  old  story  "  will  be  within  reach  of  the  poorest. 

The  translation,  while  aiming  at  the  simplest  language,  will  still  remain  as  faithful  as  possible  to  the  Greek  text. 
It  is  expected  that  it  will  meet  a  general  want,  as,  besides  the  workers,  many  others  have  expressed  a  desire  for  such 
a  translation  in  simple  idiomatic  English  of  to-day.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  so  well  received  as  to  render  i^^ 
desirable  to  translate  the  remaining  books  of  the  New  Testament.   The  Hst  of  workers  is  now  closed. 


ENGLAND  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  CENTURY. 

Another  undertaking,  that  sprang  originally  from  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Morley's,  is  the  enrolment  of  volunteer 
workers  who  are  willing  to  co-operate  in  preparing  a  senes  of  pictures  of  England  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century  Tho  idea  is  that  if  each  volunteer  would  undertake  thoroughly  to  study  the  area  which  he  can  see  from  his  own 
windows,  and  to  communicate  his  information  when  reqmred  to  the  common  stock,  a  survey  of  England  on  the  eve- 
of  the  twentieth  century  might  be  obtained  that  would  otherwise  be  unattainabla    Nothing  has  been  done  as  yetk 
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to  give  effeet  to  this  suggestion  Deyond  the  taking  of  the  names  of  Tolnnteers.  I  have  received  offers  of  help  in  this 
matter  from  the  following  districts  : — 


Aberdeen. 

AahtoQ-uuder-Lyne. 

Bampton.  Devim. 

Batb. 

Batley. 

Belpei . 

Blackburn. 

Blyth. 

Bury. 

Bury  St.  Edmundi. 

Chailey. 

Deal. 

Devon. 

Dunfermlin?.  N.B. 
Darsliey. 


Bast  Qrinrtead,  Sntaex. 

Kdiobargh. 

Ktsex. 

Flamborough.  Yorki. 

Gilford.  Ixeland. 

Glasgow. 

Grimsby. 

Harlow,  Essex. 

Hastings. 

Hurts. 

Hetcon-le-Hole. 
Huddersfield. 
Kirkcudbrigat. 
Leamington. 
Ley  burn,  Yorks. 


Lincoln. 

London— Kensington. 

Leytonaconv. 

Stoke  Newington. 
Maidstone. 
Manchester. 
Mertbyr  Tydvil,  Wales. 
Monmouthshire. 
Newcastle. 

Newton  Abbot,  S.  Devon. 

Nottingham. 

Patncroit. 

Perthshire. 

Plymouth. 


Badnorsbire. 

Seaham  Harbour,  Co.  Durham. 

Sheffield. 

Shepton  Mallet. 

Slane,  Co.  Meath, 

Southampton. 

Stockport. 

Sussex. 

Swansea  Valley. 
Teignmouth. 
TuDbridgd  Wells. 
Weybridge.  ■ 
Windsor. 
Yorkshiro. 


Early  in  the  New  Tear  I  hope  to  prepare  a  scheme  by  which  all  these  observers  may  be  got  to  work  together  on 
broad  general  lines. 

THE  MATTEI  CANCER  TEST. 

In  this  rapid  survey  of  the  activities  which  more  or  less  centre  in  the  Review,  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit 
^ny  mention  of  the  efibrt  that  is  being  made  to  test  the  efficacy  of  the  Mattel  remedies  as  a  cme  for  cancer  Lady 
Paget  having  declared  in  the  National  Reviexo  that  the  Mattei  remedies  cured  cancer,  and  Mrs.  Booth  having  assured 
me  on  her  deathbed  that  she  was  dying  because  she  had  not  stuck  to  the  Matteist  treatment,  it  was  deemed  desirable  to 
subject  the  remedies  to  the  severest  scientific  test.  Seeking  counsel  of  Professor  Huxley,  who  defined  the  nature  of 
the  experiment  which  he  would  regard  as  conclusive,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  secure  the  formation  of  a 
«mall  but  influential  committee  of  medical  men,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie,  who  undertook  to  subject 
£ve  selected  test  cases  to  a  crucial  experiment.    That  experiment  is  still  in  progress. 

To  subject  such  claims  to  a  patient  and  scientific  examination  is  no  doubt  a  great  advertisement  for  the  remedies 
vnth  which  the  experiment  is  made,  but  in  this  case  I  rejoice  to  know  that  Count  Mattei  has  promised  that  all  the 
profits  arising  from  the  increased  sale  of  his  remedies  throughout  the  English-speaking  world  shall  be  devoted  to 
objects  of  public  utility. 

There  remains  to  be  noticed,  in  conclusion,  the  extension  of  the  range  of  the  subjects  with  which  the  Kevibw  la 
practically  concerned  to  the  other  side  of  the  grave.  If,  as  some  of  the  ablest  scientists  of  the  day  believe,  it  be 
^possible  to  secure  a  scientific  demonstration  of  the  persistence  of  the  personahty  of  man  after  death,  then  it  is  im« 
possible  for  a  Keview  such  as  this  to  exclude  the  phenomena  which  estabUsh  so  tremendous  a  proposition  from  the 
calm,  clear,  and  searching  light  of  scientific  observation.  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  nothiog  new  in  this.  It  is  aa 
old  as  the  world  and  the  nature  of  man.  It  is  not  left  to  this  generation  to  bring  life  and  immortality  to  light.  But 
all  our  truths  need  from  time  to  time  to  be  re-discovered,  as  it  were,  and  verified  afresh  for  each  succeeding  generation. 
And  not  even  the  most  carping  critic  of  our  "  Real  Ghost  Stories  "  will  deny  the  immense  importance  which  sach  an 
inquiry  would  possess  if  it  established  on  scientific  foundations  that  for  the  himian  soul  there  is  no  death. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


THERE  are  some  confirmed  pessimists  who  ques- 
tion the  reality  of  progress,  and  Mr.  Balfour  last 
month  stated  in  the  hearing  of  the  students  of  Glasgow 
the  misgivings  with 
which  philosophic 
doubters  regard  the 
destinies    of  man. 
Without  attempting 
to  follow  Mr.  Balfour 
into  his  lugubrious 
speculations    as  to 
what  may  be  a  thou- 
sand years  hence,  we 
may  at  least  take 
comfort    from  the 
fact  that  here  and 
now   progress,  and 
progress  in  the  right 
direction,  is  unmis- 
takable.   It  is  true 
that  a  Conservative 
Government  is  now 
in   office,   and  has 
just  completed  the 
redistribution  of 
offices    by  making 
Mr.  W.  L.  Jackson 
Chief   Secretary  of 
Ireland,    Sir  John 
Gorst   Secretary  of 
the   Treasury,  and 
Mr.  Ourzon  Under- 
Secretary  for  India. 
That  fact  in  itself 
is  sufficient  to  darken 
the  whole  horizon  of 
many  good  Liberals, 
who  cannot  conceive 
that  Liberalism  can 
advance  unless  Ubercls  are   in  Downing  Street. 
But  even  if  we  accept,  as  our  standai'd  with  which 
to  measure  the  progress  of  our  time,  the  extent  to 
which  the  Conservative  occupants  of  Downing  Street 
have  assimilated  themselves  to  the  likeness  of  their 
Liberal  predecessors,  there  is  much — very  much — to 
reassure  the  doubting  and  give  fresh  heart  to  the 
timid. 


We  are  all 

Radicals 
now. 


December  1, 1891. 
If  ten  years  ago  a  stalwart  Radical  had 
been  told  that  in  1891  an  Administra- 
tion would  pass  a  more  Liberal  Land 
Bill  for  Ireland  than 
ever  John  Bright 
ventured  to  ask  for 
in  his  most  audacious 
moments  —  would 
establish  Free  Edu- 
cation j  would  refer 
a  dispute  with 
America  to  arbitra- 
tion, and  would  de- 
vote itself  sedulously 
to  preserving  peace 
in  Europe ;  that  on 
Lord  Mayor's  Day 
the  Prime  Minister 
could  declare  that 
there  is  not  in  the 
horizon  a  single  speck 
of  a  cloud  which  con- 
tains within  it  any- 
thing injurious  to  the 
prospects  of  peace — 
he  would  naturally 
have  assumed  that 
the  Radical  millen- 
nium had  dawned  at 
last.  If  he  had  been 
told  further  that  the 
annual  caucus  of  the* 
party  in  power  would 
meet  at  Birmingham 
to  demand  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Labour 
Minister  and  the  en- 
couragement  of 
Labour  candidates,  to 
pass  with  loud  cheers  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
a  motion  in  favour  of  Woman's  Suffrage,  and  to 
listen  to  declarations  in  favour  of  using  the 
public  credit  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of 
pea^nt  proprietors  in  Great  Britain,  he  would  have 
had  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  his  friends  were  in 
office.  If,  however,  he  needed  any  further  assunmco^ 
that  the  Government  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 


MU.  \V.  li.  JACKSON. 
Chief  Secretoxy  for  Ireland. 
rom  a  photograph  by  ChaneeUor,  Dublin.^ 
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the  party  of  Cobbett  and  Bradlaiigh  and  Peter  Taylor, 
lie  would  have  found  it  in  the  fact  that  the  Home 
Secretary  was  haranguing  Lancashire  operatives  on 
Ijfibour  questions,  and  that  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  was  stumping  the  country  in  favour 
of  Old-age  Pensions  and  of  bringing  the  people 
back  to  the  land,  and  that  at  the  same  time 
the  Prime  Minister  was  declaring  that  Free 
Trade  in  this  country  was  founded  upon  a  rock. 
Suppose  that  in  some  beatific  vision  an  old  Radical 
liad  seen  all  this  (say)  in  1879,  he  would  have  been 
ready  to  have  sung  Nuiic  DimiUis,  with  a  tranquillity 
of  soul  only  ruflBed  by  a  passing  sigh  over  the  dii-e 
fate  which  had  so  utterly  extinguished  the  Tory  pai-ty 

And  yet,  and  yet,  although  all  these 
Deformed  things  are  so,  the  Radicals  of  to-day  are 
Transformed..^^^.^^^  to  stone  any  Liberal  as  a  traitor 

if  he  ventures  to  recognise  with  gratitude  the  trans- 
formation which  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  wrought  in 
the  Conservative  party.  This  is  absurd  and  unjust, 
but  it  is  doubly  absurd  and  unjust  on  the  part  of 
tliose  whose  cry  is  "Measures,  not  men."  The 
Ministerial  speeches  in  November  have  been,  on  the 
whole,  very  good.  Mr.  Matthews,  who,  unfortunately 
for  his  party,  seems  to  have  been  allowed  to  open  his 
mouth  again  after  the  Goveniment  had  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  his  prolonged  silence  for  years,  talked  a  little 
aionsense  about  the  havoc  "  that  the  Newcastle  pro- 
gramme would  work  in  the  nation  ;  but  for  the  most 
part  the  Ministerial  speeches  have  been  singularly 
sane  and  sensible.  As  for  the  National  Union  of 
Conservative  Associations  at  Birmingham,  it  was  in 
«ome  respects  moi'e  advanced  than  the  Libei-al  Caucus 
at  Newcastle.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  questions 
which  divide  the  parties  are  Home  Rule  and  Dis- 
establishment. On  almost  every  other  question  the 
Unionists  are  as  Radical  as  the  Liberals,  and  in  some 
points — notably  Woman's  Suffrage— much  more  so, 
although  they  rather  jib  against  Irish  Local  Govern- 
ment and  approve  of  a  Customs  Union  for  the  Empire. 

Lord  Salisbury's  speech  at  the  Guildhall 
Policy"  "Lord  Mayor's  Day  was  admirable, 

chiefly  because  of  the  clear  and  unmis- 
takable emphasis  with  which  he  said  aloud  to  all  the 
world  that  on  the  Egyptian  question  there  was  prac- 
tically no  difference  of  opinion  in  England.  We 
were  in  Egypt,  and  there  we  should  stay  until 
we  had  done  the  work  for  which  we  had  slaughtered 
4>o  many  of  our  fellow-men.  We  cannot  afford 
to  allow  all  the  carnage  of  our  successive  cam- 
|)aigns  in  the  Nile  Yalley  and  the  Red  Sea  to 
tie    converted    from    justifiable    homicide  into 


wanton  murder,  merely  because  French  jour- 
nalists dip  theii'  pens  in  gall  and  Mr.  Labouchere 
clamours  for  evacuation.  We  shall  come  out 
of  Egypt,  as  we  promised,  when  we  have  accom- 
plished the  task  which  we  undertook  to  per- 
form. Until  then,  all  the  chafing  and  intrig  un^j 
and  menaces  of  the  French  only  serve  to  root  us 
there  the  more  deeply,  and  to  postpone  indefinitely 
the  possibility  of  our  departure.  All  this  and  more 
also  Lord  Salisbury  said  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day  with 
dignity  and  decision.  This  was  excellent,  not  merely 
because  of  its  immediate  effect  in  Egypt,  but  because 
it  was  a  clear  and  unmistakable  proclamation  to  all 
the  world  that  Lord  Salisbury  has  every  confidence 
that  Lord  Rosebery,  when  he  enters  office  next  year, 
will  carry  out  the  same  foi^eign  policy  to  which  the 
nation  is  now  committed.  That  is  good  and,  let  us 
hope,  as  true  as  it  Is  good. 

I  wish  that  we  were  as  sure  that  Lord  Rose- 
the  bery  would  pui'sue  the  same  dignified  and 
Pamirs.  ^^^^  policy  as  that  of  Lord  Salisbury  in 
the  coming  discussion  of  the  delimitation  of  the  Anglo- 
Russian  frontier  in  the  Pamir.  There  is  an  evident 
disposition,  despite  the  testimony  frankly  offered  as  to 
the  friendliness  and  couitesy  of  the  Russian  frontier 
ofl&cers  by  Mr.  LittledaJe,  at  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  to  get  up  a  soi*e  between  the  two  Empires 
on  the  question  of  the  Pamirs.  The-  subject  is  one 
which  is  eminently  calculated  to  tempt  the 
Russophile*  into  a  blunder.  The  Russians  have  ''the 
upper  sources  of  the  Oxus  "  laid  down  by  the  English 
Foreign  Office  as  the  line  of  demarcation  in  these 
remote  regions,  and  this  gives  them  that  justification 
which  the  English  will  ultimately  recognise,  but 
which  the  Russophobist  persists  in  ignoring.  We  are 
not  going  to  threaten  Russia  with  war  because  she 
holds  us  to  the  demarcation  we  ourselves  laid  down 
in  1872-3.,  Lord  Salisbury  recognises  this.  Hence 
his  emphatic  declaration  about  the  absence  of  even  a 
speck  of  a  cloud  on  the  horizon  threatening  peace. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  his  successor  will  be  equally  sensible. 
Penjdeh  and  Batoum  are,  however,  uncomfortable 
words  to  recall  on  the  eve  of  a  change  of  Ministry. 

For  a  change  of  Ministry  there  will  be  at 
the  General  Election  beyond  all  question. 
South  Molton  settled  that  finally.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  year  there  have  been  in  Great 
Britain  elections  in  sixteen  constituencies,  which  were 
contested  in  1885, 1886,  and  1891.  The  result  shows 
that  the  polls  have  almost  exactly  approximated  to 
the  balance  of  strength  registered  in  1885.  On  the 
gross  poll  in  the  elections  that  year  we  had  a  majority 
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of  3,495.  In  1886  this  was  transformed  into  a 
minority  of  12,237.  This  year  our  majority  has 
been  almost  restored,  and  now  it  stands  at  2,887.  Of 
all  the  by-elections  that  at  South  Molton  was  the 
most  decisive.  In  1885  the  liberal  majority  was 
2,001.  In  1886  this  was  transformed  into  a  Unionist 
majority  of  1,202.  Last  month  the  by-election  gave 
us^a  majority  of  2,901.  The  rural  voter  in  South 
Molton,  being  largely  under  the  Methodist  or  Bible 
Christian  influence,  voted  for  the  candidate  who  went 
for  Local  Option  and  Disestablishment,  with  the 
result  that  the  Unionist  cause  received  a  blow  from 
which  it  is  still  reeling.  East  Dorset  showed  a  less 
favourable  result ;  but  the  Unionists  themselves  recog 
nise  in  the  by-elections  the  handwriting  on  the  wall 
portending  doom. 

South  Molton  is  not  the  only  election 
Cork.  which  reassures  the  Home  Rulers.  Cork 
Election  was  almost  equally  conclusive. 
The  return  of  Mr.  Alderman  Flavin  for  Mr.  Pamell' 
seat  by  a  majority  exceeding  the  combined  votes  of 
the  Parnellite,  Mr.  Redmond,  and  the  Unionist, 
showed  decisively  that  the  Irish  electorate  is  governed 
by  solid  common  sense.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
shillelagh  play  before  the  poll  was  taken  ;  but  the 
issue  in  Ireland  is  decided  not  by  blackthorns  but  by 
baUots.  The  horse- whipping  of  Mr.  Healy  by  Mrs. 
0*Shea's  nephew  was  a  somewhat  picturesque 
incident  which  will  enliven  Unionist  orations  for 
months  to  come.  But  it  is  a  mere  garnishing  ;  the 
essence  of  the  situation  is  not  in  the  horse-whip,  but 
in  the  ballot-box.  And  Cork  shows  that  the  Parnellite 


MB  ALDEHMAN  M.  FLAVIH.  M.P. 

From  a  photograph  by  Lafayette,  of  DublinJ) 

party  is  as  unsubstantial  as  an  angry  spook.  It 
haunts  the  scene  of  its  former  triumph,  but  it  can  no 
more  win  elections  than  a  ghost  can  guide  a  plough. 


MR.  J.  C.  REDMOND. 
CHrotn  a  j  holograph  by  Lawrence,  Dublin.) 

The  only  chance  left  to  the  Unionists  is-  to  prete 
that  the  result  is  an  indication  of  priestly  dominati 
When  priests  represent  both  the  moral  law  and 
dictates  of  sound  political  expediency  they  deserv< 
'*  dominate,"  for  their  **  domination  '  is  but  the  c 
gorical  imperative  of  the  conscience  and  the  rea; 
and  that  of  course  is  the  real  reason  why  the  I 
hierarchy  are  at  this  moment  practically  and 
servedly.  supreme  in  Ireland. 

It  would  be  well  if  our  spiritual  pa 
^oiftlcs?  ^        *  book  of 

Iiish  Catholic  hieraiThy.  If  our  hh 
had  been  as  faithful  as  the  Archbishops  Walsl 
Croke,  we  .should  not  this  day  be  scandalised  \ 
impudent  candidature  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  ii 
Forest  of  Dean,  or  the  not  less  offensive  int 
which  are  going  on  m  Trades  Councils  to  loii 
tainted  co-respondent  upon  the  Labour  party  a 
Heaven-sent  leader.  Heaven  help  the  JLabour 
if  it  is  befooled  into  acquiescing  in  j?uch  inti 
Its  destination  in  that  case  would,  as  * 
would    have  phrased  it,  mdeed    be  otbei 
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The  lamentable  spectacle  witnessed  at  Bradford, 
where  Mr.  Sheldon  has  been  elected  by  the  plumpers 
of  his  partisans  to  a  seat  on  the  School  Board  as  a 
protest  against  the  modest  claim  of  the  moral  section 
of  the  community,  that  men  and  women,  when  equally 
guilty,  should  be  equally  punished,  is  a  useful  object- 
lesson  as  to  the  consequences  that  follow  the  abdica- 
tion of  the  Christian  Church.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  the  pulpit  was  not  so  remiss  at  the  Bradford  Muni- 
cipal Elections  as  I  was  informed  last  month.  Almost 
half-a-dozen  ministers  are  said  to  have  reminded  their 
congregations  of  the  moral  bearings  of  the  pending 
election.  But  the  others — where  were  they  ?  There 
is  no  doubt  where  Mr.  Sheldon  is,  or  what  he  repre- 
sents. 

Last  month  most  of  the  great  towns,  from 
School  Board  London  to  Gateshead,  re-elected  their 
Elections,  g^j^^j  Boards.  It  is  too  soon  as  yet  to 
try  to  estimate  the  exact  significance  of  the  poll,  but, 
so  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present,  they  leave  the  status 
quo  pretty  much  as  it  was  before.  The  old  feud 
between  unsectarians  and  denominationalists  remain 
unhealed,  and  neither  party  has  gained  ground. 
One  may  have  won  a  seat  here,  only  to  lose 
it  elsewhere.  Women  seem  to  be  elected  in 
much  the  same  sparing  proportion  as  heretofore. 
Mrs.  Besant  and  Mrs.  AsLton  Dilke — now  Mrs. 
Russell — did  not  offer  themselves  for  re-election  in 
London.  Women  candidates  seem  to  have  met  with  a 
fair  measure  of  success,  but  nowhe^:e  has  it  even  been 
attempted  to  return  a  School  Board  composed  of 
equal  numbers  of  men  and  women.  The  much- 
dreaded  dominance  of  the  fair  sex,  which  haunts  the 
imagination  of  some  old  women  in  breeches,  seems  a 
leng  way  off.  The  one  exception  to  the  rule  of  "  as 
you  were"  is  supplied  by  the  London  elections. 
There  Ave  are  as  we  wei-e,  only  more  so.  The 
advocates  of  Reaction,  as  opposed  to  the  advocates  of 
Progress,  returned  stronger  from  the  polls  than 
they  have  been  since  the  Board  was  created.  Thirty- 
two  to  twenty-two  is  a  good  working  majority,  which 
will  probably  do  a  good  deal  of  practical  mi&chief 
within  a  certain  limited  area. 

The  dupes  at  Paris  who  persisted  in 
M?8slojif deluding  themselves  with  the  notion  that 

the  Tzar  has  committed  himself,  to  the 
support  of  France  against  her  enemies  in  Europe 
have  been  sorely  disquieted  last  month  by  declara- 
tions of  M.  de  Giers.  After  leaving  Italy,  the  Russian 
Foreign  Minister  came  to  Paris,  and  from  Paris  he 
went  to  Berlin ;  and  wherever  he  went  he  spoke  the 
plain  common-sense  which  he  was  ordered  to  speak  by 
his  Imperial  Master.    What  he  said  everjrwhere  was 


the  same,  namely,  that  the  Tzar  wanted  peace,  and 

meant  to  have  it;   that  the  rapprochement  with 

France    was    desired    by    him    chiefly  because 

he   thought    it     would    increase    the  security 

for     peace ;    and     that    nothing    was  further 

from  his  desire  than  to  take  up  any  attitude  that 

would  endanger  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  When 

M  de  Giers  says  this,  every  one  knows  that  he  is 

but  repeating  the  words  of  the  Tzar,  for,  as  M.  de 

Giers  said  to  me  when  I  had  a  long  talk  with  him  in 

the  Foreign  OflSce  at  St.  Petersburg,  "  I  am  nothing 

and  nobody.    I  am  simply  the  pen  and  mouthpiece 

of  my  Imperial  master."    So  well  is  this  known  at 

the  Russian  Court  that  we  should  not  be  surprised, 

and  some  of  us  would  be  very  pleased,  if  the  nett 

result  of  this  impudent  intrigue  of  Paris  were  the 

recall  of  M.  Mohrenheim,  the  Russian  Ambassador 

there,  who  will  get  Russia  into  mischief  yet  if  he  is 

not  rapped  pretty  sharply  across  the  knuckles. 

General  Caprivi,  Prince  Bismarck's  suc- 
Genepal  von  ,  , 

Cappivl  In  the  cesser,  made  a  much  more  reassurmg 

Relchstaff.  a^jji-ggg  the  German  Parliament  after 
M.  de  Giers's  departure  than  any  which  have  been 
made  by  his  predecessor.  The  German  Chancellor 
was  very  specific,  and  full  of  a  placid  confidence  in 
the  maintenance  of  peace.  His  speech  ought  to* 
give  an  effectual  quietus  to  the  alarming  reports  set 
about  by  the  French  and  their  friends.  "  I  am  as 
firm  as  a  rock  {felsenfest)  in  my  conviction  that  the 
personal  intentions  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  are 
the  most  peace-loving  in  the  world."  The  Cronstadt 
interview  he  said  he  believed  would  never  have  taken 
place  if  the  Russians  had  not  been  convinced  that  the 
French  had  now  got  a  Government  that  could  be 
depended  on  to  keep  the  peace.  The  stronger  a 
Government  is,  the  more  secure  its  neighbours  feel 
that  it  will  be  able  to  prevent  incidents  developing 
into  war.  The  Cronstadt  interview  was  intended  to- 
minister  to  the  amour  propre  of  the  French  in  order 
that  it  may  make  them  less  nervous.  As  this  is  the> 
explanation  I  have  given  from  the  first  of  that 
famous  incident,  ii^is  very  satisfactory  to  have  the 
accuracy  of  this  interpretation  solemnly  affirmed  from 
the  German  tribune.  Another  thing  which  General 
Caprivi  said  deserves  to  be  specially  mentioned. 
For  the  last  four  years  Bismarck  and  Bismarck's 
reptiles  in  the  Press,  in  London  and  in  Ger- 
many, have  kept  Eturope  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
alarm  about  the  alleged  massing  of  Russian 
troops  on  the  western  frontier.  General  Caprivi 
now  for  the  first  time  tells  us  the  simple  fact. 
He  said,  "Those  who  were  disquieted  by  the- 
condition  of  the  Russian  frontier  would  do  well  to 
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study  a  map  It  would  be  found  that  the  Russian 
troops  were  at  least  300  kilometres  distant  from  the 
frontier.  If  a  similar  circle  were  described  on  the 
other  side,  the  German  and  Aus- 
trian troops  within  the  space 
would  be  found  to  be  even  more 
numerous  than  on  the  Russian 
side." 

The  death  of  Lord 
Lo?dMn.Lyttou  on  the  24th 

of  November  removes 
from  the  scene  a  picturesque  and 
somewhat  grandiose  figure,  who 
inherited  a  famous  name,  and 
left  behind  him  a  memoiy  which 
is  tainted  for  ever  with  the  odium 
of  the  unjust  invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan. It  seems  strange  that  so 
prosaic  and  practical  a  nation  as 
the  English  should  ever  have 
entrusted  their  destinies  at  home 
and  in  India  to  two  such  thea- 
tricalities as  Lord  Beaconsfiekl 
and  Lord  Lytton.  We  certainly- 
had  to  pay  dearly  for  that  tem- 
porary aberration  from  common 
sense.  Of  Lord  Lytton,  the 
best  that  can  be  said  is  that  it 
is  to  be  hoped  in  time  the  Afghan 
crime  may  be  forgotten,  and  that 
much  of  his  influence  in  our 
social  life  may  follow  its  author 
into  oblivion.  Lord  L3rtton's 
appointment  to  the  Embassy  was 
a  mistake,  but,  fortunately, 
nothing  arose  during  his  tenure 
of  ofiice  to  make  us  suffer  for 
the  caprice  which  sent  Lord 
Lytton  to  what  used  to  be 
i-egarded  as  the  most  important 
diplomatic  post  on  the  Continent. 
Lord  Dufferin  is  generally  spoken 
of  as  his  successor,  nor  would 
it  be  possible  to  name  any  one  of 
diplomatic  service  who  is  better 
qualified  for  the  post. 

Brazil  seems  to  have 

Bevolutlon  entered   upon  that 

in  Brazil.  \ 

stormy  path  of  revo- 
lution and  pronunciamientos  so 
familiar  to  the  republics  of 
South  America.  The  old  Em- 
peror was  King  Log,  no  doubt^ 


but  he  at  least  oppressed  no  one,  interfered 
with  nobody,  and  was  perfectly  happy  in  foUov/ing 
the  pursuits  of  a  scientist      AVhile  he  reigned  he 
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DOM  PEDBO  II.  OF  BRAZIL 

may  not  have  governed,  but  the  golden  fillet  of  the 
Imperial  diadem  at  least  kept  the  huge,  ill-compacted 
congeries  of  provinces  known  as  Brazil  within  one 
political  ring-fence.  His  authority,  also,  so  long  as  it 
existed,  saved  the  Brazilians  from  dictatorship  on 
the  one  hand  and  from  insurrectionary  turmoil  on 
the  other.     All  that  is  now  at  an  end  under  the 

Republic.  Marshal  Presi- 
dent Fonseca,  following  in 
the  evil  footsteps  of  the 
Presidents  of  theArgentine 
and  of  Chili,  first  involved 
his  country  in  financial 
diflSculties  and  then  endea- 
voured to  extricate  him- 
self by  establishing  a 
Dictatorship.  Instantly 
Brazil  began  to  disinteg- 
rate. The  province  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt,  the  navy 
joined  the  insurgents,  and,  after  a  time,  io  response 
to  a  deputation  from  the  fleet,  which  had  showed  a 
dangerous  readiness  to  bombard  Rio  into  submission, 
Fonseca  retired.  The  Constitution  is  restored  and 
order  is  re-established.  But  that  little  episode  cast 
Brazil  more  in  hard  cash  than  all  the  imperial 
trappings  would  have  cost  till  the  end  of  time. 


MARSHAL  FONSBCA. 


The  Chilians  and  the  Americans  have 
Chili.     made  up  their  quarrel,  and  Mr.  Patrick 

Egan — whom  I  have  the  honour  of  count- 
ing as  one  of  the  most  regular  readers  of  the  Review — 
sends  me  a  Chilian  newspaper  which  declares  that  no 
man  living  did  more  for  the  cause  of  Chilian  peace 
and  liberty  than  the  much-abused  Pat  Egan.  From 
this  Congressist  print  it  would  appear  that  the  ex- 
treasurer  of  the  Land  League  has  been  cruelly  calum- 
niated— perhaps  because  he  was  ex-treasurer  of  the 
Land  League.  A  French  writer  maintains  that  the 
recent  bloody  war  in  Chili  was  almost  entirely  due 
to  the  antagonism  between  England  and  the  United 
States,  or  rather  between  English  and  American 
principles.  If  so  the  strife  is  not  at  an  end.  It  will 
assuredly  break  out  again  as  long  as  the  divergence 
of  interest  remains  and  no  harmonious  working 
arrangement  is  established  between  the  Empire  and 
the  Republic.  Whether  it  can  be  done  or  not  is 
another  question.  If  it  is  not  done,  the  antagonism 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  English-speaking 
race  will  have  as  disastrous  an  effect  in  South  America 
as  has  the  antagonism  between  England  and  Russia 
in  Central  Asia. 

Tl^J^JjMr^anXhe  triumphant  return  of  Mr.  McKin- 
Foreign  ^^7  Ohio  is  an  indication  that  the 
Politics.  Republican  party  is  still  resolutely  in 
favour  of  the  Protectionist  policy  of  which  he  is  the 
standard-bearer.  Col.  Howard  Vincent,  who  has  just 
returned  from  Canada  full  of  the  idea  that  we  must 
fight  fire  with  fire,  and  that  there  is  no  way  of  keeping 
Canada  within  the  Empire  except  by  a  system  of 
differentitil  duties,  has  induced  the  Conservative 
Caucus  to  pass  a  resolution  in  that  sense ;  but  no 
power  on  earth  will  be  able,  or  ought  to  be  able,  iM 
keep  up  for  ever  a  double  belt  of  Custom-houses 
right  across  the  North  American  continent.  Sooner 
or  later,  the  economic  argument  which  makes  us  free- 
traders with  all  the  world  will  make  the  Canadians 
free-traders  with  the  United  States.  A  differential 
duty  might  be  a  very  good  thing  if  the  United  States 
entered  the  new  Zollverein,  but  we  can  do  nothing  in 
that  direction  if  the  Americans  are  left  outside. 
And  if  we  do  nothing  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  Washington  may  not  be  able  to  outbid  us  when 
the  question  comes  up  as  to  whether  the  English- 
speaking  world  in  the  Antipodes  and  South  Africa 
is  to  regard  New  York  or  London  as  its  natural 
capital. 

The  question  whether  blood  is  not  thicker 
Chtoiu  ^  than  water  may  come  up  for  swift  prac- 
tical decision  before  long  if  the  rising 
tide  of  Manchu  rebellion  is  not  checked  by  the 
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Oreat  Wall.  According  to  the  telegrams  from  the 
Far  East,  the  rising  in  Manchuria  is  sufficiently  serious 
to  have  inflicted  defeat  upon  the  Imperial  troops, 
•and  to  have  entailed  the  massacre  and  torture  of 
^me  three  hundred  Christians.  The  local  authori- 
ties within  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  Pekin 
have  declared  themselves  unable  to  afibrd  the 
Protestant  missionaries  any  protection,  and  Li 
Hung  Chang  is  said  to  be  seriously  alarmed. 
The  Mantchu  rebels,  even  if  aided  by  an  anti-foreign 
rising  in  China  itself,  may  be  dispersed.  But  if  they 
succeed,  not  only  the  English  and  Americans  but  all 
the  European  powers  will  have  their  work  set  to  save 
the  foreigners  and  Christians  from  a  worse  than 
Decian  persecution.  The  probability,  however,  is 
Against  the  outbreak  of  a  wide- wasting  conflagration 
in  China.  These  old  empires  do  not  blaze  up  like 
dried  stubble  which  is  the  growth  of  a  single  year. 

The  possibility  of  a  sudden  crisis  in 
China,  such  as  would  certainly  ensue  if 
Pekin  were  to  be  seriously  threatened,  is 
one  of  the  contingencies  which  can  never  be  lost  sight 
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of  by  OUT  administrators.  If  we  were  to  be  involved 
in  a  new  Chinese  Expedition,  it  would  give  point  to 
the  discussion,  begun  by  Mr.  Arnold  Forster  in  an 
able  series  of  letters  in  the  Times,  concerning  the 
present  deplorable  condition  of  the  British  Army. 
The  possibility  of  combining  an  army  for  home 
defence  with  an  army  liable  to  such  sudden  calls  as 
would  certainly  be  made  upon  it  by  a  catastrophe  in 
China  is  a  problem  upon  which  the  British  public 
will  have  to  make  up  its  mind.  At  present  all  that 
it  is  quite  certain  about  is  that  while  it  votes  a  pro- 
digious amount  of  money  on  the  Army  Estimates,  it 
is  by  no  means  clear  that  it  has  got  any  army  worth 
speaking  of  in  return  for  its  money. 

November  has  been  a  month  of  violent 
ESpthqiui&e.  s*^rms  on  sea  and  land.  Our  shores  were 
strewn  with  wrecks,  and  the  gale  was  so 
high  that  in  several  instances  the  lifeboat  could  not  be 
launched.  The  survivors  of  the  Benvenue,  a  three- 
masted  vessel  that  sunk  off  Sandgate,  were  sixteen 
hours  in  the  rigging  before  they  could  be  rescued. 
The  need  of  connecting  our  protective  life-saving 
establishments  with  cable  and  telegraph  was  very 
forcibly  illustrated.  Disastrous  as  were  the  storms 
and  floods  which  afflicted  our  land,  they  were  mere 
fl  ':ii)ites  compared  with  the  terrible  catastrophe  that 
overwhelmed  great  districts  in  Japan.  At  the 
end  of  October  a  great  earthquake  was  felt 
throughout  no  fewer  than  thirty  -  one  pro- 
vinces. As  a  result  the  embankments  of  the  river 
wore  destroyed,  so  that  in  one  district  alone 
350  miles  will  have  to  be  reconstructed.  The  cone 
of  the  sacred  mountain  Fusiyama  was  rent  in  twain ; 
boiling  mud  spouted  up  in  the  midst  of  to\^Ti8  ; 
Imndreds  of  temples  perished;  5,000  persons  were 
kilU  d,  or  burnt  alive  from  the  fires  that  always  follow 
an  earthquake  which  tumbles  buildings  of  wood  and 
pa|)^  down  upon  the  stoves  or  open  fires ;  in  one 
prefecture  alone  150,000  persons  were  left  destitute. 

As  the  old  year  draws  to  a  close,  men 
ProspJScts.  natui-ally  peer  forward  if  so  be  that  they 

can  discern  anything  through  the  murk. 
Prince  George  seems  likely  to  recover  from  his  fever, 
but  in  politics  nothing  is  very  clear  except  that  all 
the  statesmen  prophesy  peace  and  that  all  the  people 
are  dreading  war.  Next  year  will  bring  the  General 
1  l'  <  tion,  which  will  show  what  our  people  think, 
lirst  about  Home  Rule,  and  secondly  upon  the  Labour 
programme.  The  speeches  of  Ministers  and  ex- 
^linisters  seem  to  indicate  a  growing  determination 
of  politics  to  agrarianism.  Mr.  Balfour  professes  a 
passionate  desire  to  see  more  yeomen  on  the  land. 
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and  it  will  not  cost  the  author  of  the  Irish  Land 
Act  many  scruples  to  make  a  heavy  draft 
aipon  British  credit  to  satisfy  the  land-hunger  of  the 
labourer.  If 


at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  miles  an  hour.  Mr. 
Crookes  has  been  appalling  the  imagination  of  the 
electrical  engineers  by  telling  them  of  the  enormous 

potentialities  of 


^      ^'^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  m 

force.  ^^^"^  "  photograph  by  w.  and  D.  Dounujf.y  that  Mr.  Crookes 

Mr.  Edison  is  holding  out  a  prospect  of    and  other  men  of  science  have  at  least  enabled 
Other     an  electrical  railway,  along  wliich  cars    ordinary  mortals  to  admit  the  possibility  that  "  there 


Speculations. 


will  speed,  one  or  two  every  few  minutes,    may  be  something  in  Keeley  after  all." 
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DIARY  FOR  NOVEMBER. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Hot.  1.  Fire  at  Sandrini^lum  House. 

Diituroanoea  at  Oallaa  aud  Luogford. 
3.  Great  strike  in  the  eagineering  trade  on 
the  Tyne. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  South-Baatem  Poor 

Law  Conference  at  the  Society  of  Arta. 
Meeting  at  the  Mansion  House  on  behalf  of 

ttieY.W.O.A. 
Moetiog  at  Feokham  to  oonsider  the  Bight 

Hours  Question. 
Man1clp%l  elections  throughout  Bogland 

and  wales. 

Inquiry  into  the  fatal  gunnery  aocldent  at 
Plymouth  npened. 
8.  Attack  on  Mr.  T.  Healy  at  Dublin  by  Mr. 
Maodermolt. 

The  section  of  the  Labour  Ck>iDmlssion  deal- 
ing with  Shippiag  and  Bailways  ro- 
aasembled. 

Fines  inflicted  for  gambling  at  the  Thames 
Police  Court. 

Ooonoit  meeblDg  of  the  Central  and  Asso- 
ciated Chambers  of  Agriculture  at  the 
aicittty  of  Arts. 

Bailway  accident  near  Olkuis,  in  Busala. 
Three  killed. 

Conspiracy  to  murder  General  Del  Canto, 
commauderof  the  Congressional  troops  at 
Valparaiso. 

i.  Brazilian  Congress  dissolved;  martial  law 

Eoclaimed,  and  a  dictatorship  re-«stab- 
hed. 

Mr.  George  Palmer  presented  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  borough  of  Reading. 

The  Msrquls  of  Dufferin  appointed  Lord 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

Bnspension  of  the  banldng  firm  of  Hirsch- 
feid  and  Wolff,  of  Berlin. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Vigilance 
Association  at  the  Mansion  House, 
i.  Preliminary  meeting  of  the  French  Radical 
Ptfty  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  orgA- 
nisiog  the  party  Into  a  cjmpaot  parlid- 
mentary  group. 

Portrait  of  Sir  Sydney  Wat*rIow  preiente*} 
to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital ;  speech  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Y.  Sir  John  Gorst  appointed  Financial  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury. 

Panic  at  Berlin  owing  to  the  suicide  of  the 
two  partners  of  the  Sommerfeid  banking 
firm. 

Qambetta  Monument  at  Lea  Jardlnes  un- 
veiled byM.  Bourgeois.  Mluisier  of  Public 
Insi  ruction. 

8.  Anniversary  of  Mentaoa. 

9.  Fiftieth  birthday  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Lord  Mayor's  Day  in  London.  Inaugura- 
tion of  Lord  M%yor  Ev«ns. 

Opming  of  the  Greek  Parliament  by  M. 
Delyannis. 

The  naval  inquiry  into  the  recent  gunnery 
aooidetit  at  Plymouth  concluded. 

Celebration  of  the  silver  wedding  of  the  Tr.ar. 

Session  of  tbe  Austro-Hungarisn  Delega- 
tiooa  opened  at  Vienna. 

10.  Conference  of  Liberal  Unionists  at  Man- 

chester. 

Deputation,  to  Sir  M.  Hlcka-Betch,  of  gen- 
tlemen r<>presenting  the  shipping  interear. 
to  propose  that  the  Board  of  Trade  shall 
iisue  licences  to  duly  qualified  agents  of 
shipowneri.  Sir  Michael  declined  to 
accede  t  j  th«  suggestion, 

Arbitratloa  agreed  to  in  the  Behring  Sea 
dispute. 

Nonconformist  demonstratlnn  at  Rhyl. 

11.  Reception  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Austrian 
and  Hungarian  Delegations  by  the  Bm- 
p-^ror  of  Aus  ria. 

Violent  gale  in  all  parts  of  the  Unitd 
Kingdom.  Constdenbie  loss  of  life  and 
much  damage  reported,  and  wreck  off 
Sandgate. 

Meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rate- 
payers' Association,  at  the  Memorial  Hall, 
to  oonsider  the  future  poUqy  of  the  London 
SohoolBoaid. 


11.  Meeting  at  the  South  PUoe  Institute  in  20. 

memory  of  the  Chicago  AnarooLita. 
Great  Axuurchist  meeting  in  Chicago, 
la.  Fatal  lire  at  Bethnal  Green ;  one  death. 
Peace  Congress  at.  Rome  opened. 
Compromi&e  effectrd  on  tHe  One  Man  One  21. 

Vote  question  in  Victoria. 
Nomination  of  High  Sheriffs  for  London. 
News  of  the  revolt  in  Riu  Grande  coabroied. 
Capt.  YoonghubbdUd'a  acoouutof  his  meet* 

ing  witb  the  Russians  in  the  Pao^ir 

region  published. 
Political  conspiracy  discovered  at  Moscow  ; 

sixty  arrests. 
Second  meeting  of  Anarchists  at  Chicago. 
Bxplosion  of  lire-damp  in  a  coal  pit  at 

Basen ;  eleven  killed. 

13.  Another  bank  failure  at  Berlin. 
Colston  anniversary  banquets  at  Bristol. 
The  u^olus,  second-ciasa  cruiser,  launched 

at  Devonport.  22. 
Return  ilsued  on  the  subject  of  coniinuoui 
brakes. 

Raid  on  betting  men  at  Clerkenwell. 

14.  Close  of  the  court-martial  on  Lieut.  Lowry 

at  Rangoon.   Verdict  of  not  guilty. 
Formation  of  a  Provisiuiuil  Government  in 

Rio  Grande  report.ed. 
Befior  Montt,  New  Chilian  Minister  to  the  23. 

United  Stdtea,  presented  his  credentials 

to  President  Hari  ison. 
Panic  at  Vienna  owing  to  a  report  that  the 

Emperor  had  said  that  the  famine  in 

Russia  had  greatly  increased  the  cbancts 

of  war. 

AnnuU  statement  by  Count  Kalnoky. 
Prince  Bismarck  had  a  remarlcable  reception 

on  paasiog  through  Berlin.  24 
Meeting  of  iho  Spanish  Cabinet  to  discuss 

the  financial  position  of  the  country. 

15.  Bcllpae  of  the  moon  witnessed  at  Madrid. 
Blectlon  for  the  Canton*!  Governoienb  of 

Geneva. 

The  Palei  mo  Exhibition  opened. 

Municipal  eltc<  iona  at  Lisbon.  25. 

16.  Great  strike  of  miners  in  tbe  North  of 

France. 

Congress   of  railway  workers  opened  at 
Liverpool. 

Mr.  G.  N.  Curzon  appointed  Under-Secretary 
for  India. 

17.  Strike  of  raatcbmak«rs  at  Versailles. 
Balloon  Ncoi'lent  at  Rome.  The  balloon  was 

struck  by  lightning,  and  took  fire. 
Municipal  elections  at  Berlin. 

18.  News  ^ec^ived  of  an  agreement  between 

the  Canadian  Govemmnnt  ani  I  he  Allan 
aod  Dominion  S.S.  Lines  for  a  wfeklv 
mall  service  between  Canada  and  Great 
Britain,  via  Portland,  during  the  winter 

L^rge  meeting  at  tbe  Guildball  to  form  a 
London  Ritepvyer^'  Defence  League. 

The  Blake  underwent  steam  trials  with 
satisfactory  results. 

Close  (  f  the'inquiry  into  the  Sandgate  life- 
boat accident. 

In  an  action  for  libel,  at  the  Guildhnll.  con- 
tained on  a  postcard,  tlie  pla.ntiff  was  21 
awarded  £25  damages. 

Presidential  election  in  Chili. 

Distribution  of  prizes  at    the  French 
Academy. 

General  Booth's  farewell  at  Melbourne. 

19.  M.  de  Gl<»r8's  arrival  in  Paris.  28. 
News  received  at  Berlin  of  an  attack  on 

Capt.  von  Gravenreuth  at  Buka. 
The  Budget  fcr  the  Dutch  Baatllndies 

adopted  at  the  Hague. 
Ofnclat  report  of  Capt.  Chetwyrd  on  the  29. 

Sandgate  llteboat  disaster  published. 
Deputation  of  bakers  and  confectioners  to  30. 

Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  with  regard  to  the 

aale  of  bread  from  carta  by  weight. 

20.  Conference  of  the  Welsh  National  Society 

at  Liverpool.    ResolutUms  passed  ap- 
proving of  Disestablisbment. 
The  Bishop  of  London  presented  with  s 
pastoral  staff. 


Publication  of  the  letter  from  the  Admiralty 
respectiug  Royal  Naval  Anitlery  Volun- 
teers. 

Count  Kalnoky  celebrated  his  tenth  year  of 
office. 

Shocks  of  earthquake  at  Patras  and  through- 
out the  Peloponnesus. 

The  fifty-first  birthday  of  the  Bmpress 
Frederick. 

Sir  Henry  Parkes  interviewed  on  his  retire- 
ment from  office. 

Reooustitution  of  the  Cabinet  at  Madrid, 
with  Seiior  CanovAS  del  Castilio  as 
President. 

luiperial  ukase  prohibiting  the  export  of 

wheat  from  Ruaaia  publisued. 
Piociamation  of  the  dictator  of  Brazil. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Clutterbuck  sentenced  to  four 

years'  penal  servitude  for  obtaining  money 

by  false  pretences. 

Disturbance  in  Chelsea  owing  to  Socialists 
holding  open-air  meetings  contrary  tj  the 
orders  of  the  police. 

M.  de  Giers  l«ft  Paris  for  Berlin. 

Visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Portugal  to 
factories,  hospitals,  etc.,  at  Oport'>.  The 
King  and  Queen  also  opened  a  national 
exhibition. 

Revolt  of  the  navy  in  Brazil,  and  downfall 

of  Marshal  Fonseca.  Dictator. 
Conference  of  ttie  Midland  Union  of  Con- 
servative Associations  at  Birmingham 

opened  and  continued  to  Noveml)er  25th. 
Scene  in  the  French  Chamber  caused  by 

M.  Chlche  moving  the  rejection  of  the 

S»  cret  Service  Vote.  The  vote  was  carried 

by  278  to  168. 
M.  de  Glers  received  In  audience  by  tbe 

German  Bmperor  at  Berlin. 
Sentence  of  a  fine  of  £120  on  Archbishop 

Goutke  Soulard  of  Aix. 
Lord  Lansdowne  entertained  by  Maharajah 

Holkar  of  Indore. 
First  meeting  of  the  Now  Spanish  Ministry. 
Defeat  of  Oount  Taaffe's  Cabinet  on  tbe 

question  of  reducing  the  taxation  of  the 

poorett  ola«>ses. 
The  Italian  Senate  reaasembled. 
Manifesto  of  the  new  President  of  Brazil, 

deetariog  tbe  legal  order  of  things  to  be 

re-tstablished. 
Meeting  at  the  house  of  Lord  Brassey  to 

promote  the  work  of  the  Kyrle  Socletv. 
Reports  on  the  French  Navy  Bstimate 

ibsued. 

Particulars  received  regarding  the  recent 
railway  accident  on  Uie  Orel-Griati  line 
in  Russia.   Many  killed. 

Labour  Congress  opened  at  Lyons. 

Conference  of  Irish  Nationalists  at  New 
York. 

Presentation,  at  Cork,  to  Bishop  0*Dwyer, 

of  Limerick. 
Polling  for  the  new  London  School  Board. 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Women's  Trades 

Association  at  Bxeter  Hull, 
Meeting  of  the  Hungarian  Delegation  to 

discuss  tbe  foreign  policy  of  the  conntrv. 
Debate  on  tbe  German  Budget  opened  in 

the  Reichstag. 
Resulto  of  the  School  Board  S  ection  show 

complete  victory  for  the  Moderate  party. 
The  court-martial    on  Lieut.  Fremantle 

ended  in  the  acquittal  of  the  accused. 
Prizes  distributed  to  the  West  London 

Rifle  Volunteers  by  Sir  J.  Lintom  Sim- 
mons. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  London  Society  for 
the  Bxtension  of  Unlversiry  Teaching. 

An  Operatives'  Peace  Coniiress  at  Rome, 
presided  over  by  Signor  Maffi. 

Bnd  of  minen'  strike  in  France. 

The  Supreme  Court  at  Lelpslc  decided  that 
as  the  Holy  Coat  at  Treves  is  revered  by 
many  Catholics,  and  as  tlie  veneration  of 
relics  is  part  of  the  Ritual  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  it  is  a  punishable  offence  to  pub- 
lish statemenU  stigmatising  the  exnibi- 
tion  as  a  humbug. 
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The  New  Brazilian  Goronment  diBmiiaed 

the  Papal  Nuncio. 
Mysterious  outbreak  ia  China  uorth  of  the 

Great  Wall  reported. 
Gas  explosion  at  Blackburn.    One  kilUd 

and  several  injured. 

NOTABLE  UTTERANCES. 

Sov.  1.  Mr.  William  O  Brien,  at  Cock,  on  the 
Boulogne  nego  iadons. 

2.  Mr.  Joun  K^mond,    at  Cork,  on  the 

Boulogne  negotiations. 
Mr.  J.  M'Lareu  on  the  cultivation  of  heavy 
soils. 

3.  Mr.  Wm.  O'Brien,  at  Cork,  replied  to  Mr. 

iiedmund's  challenge,  and  denit^d  th»t 

any    official    recoru  uf  the  Bouljgna 

ne/otifttions  existed. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler,  at  Wolverhampton,  on 

Mr.  Balfour  and  Ireland. 
Mr.  BrudricA,  at  Fotnlmm,  on  the  Oovem- 

ment. 

Marquis  of  Lome,  at  Bradford,  on  the 
UniouisU. 

Sir  W.  Hart  Dyke,  at  Swanley,  on  the 
Government. 

Earl  of  Kimbexley,  at  Gainsborough,  on  Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Ashmead  Bartlett,  at  Poutefract,  on 
Home  Hule. 

Lord  Ripon,  at  Whitby,  on  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain. 

4.  The  Speaker  (Mr.  Peel),  at  Leamington,  on 

physical  education. 
Mr.    John    Dillon,  at  Waterfo'd.  made 

further     disclosures     lespecting  the 

Boulogne  negotiations. 
Mr.  Salt,  at  the  Institute  of  Bankers,  on  the 

Baring  crisis. 
Sir  Jolm  Gorst,  at  New  Brompton,  on  tlie 

working  c  ajses,  etc. 
Marquis  of  Lome,  at  Bradford,  on  Ireland, 

etc. 

Mr.  Dibbs,  of  Ntw  South  Wales,  on  the 
Kevenue. 

Mr.  T.  Uealy,  at  Dublin,  on  the  policy  of 

the  Laud  Commission. 
Mr.  Osborne  Morgan,  at  Rhos,  on  the 

Chnrch  Congress,  etc. 
•5.  The  Speaker,  at  Learn 'ngton,  on  girls'  ed- 

u(»tion.  and  on  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr.  Goschen,  at  Oldham,  on  the  Gfrneral 

Blection. 

Sir  J.  Gortt,  at  Liverpool,  on  the  General 
Election. 

Mr.  P.  O'Brien,  at  Cork,  on  negotiations 

between  himself  and  Mr.  Wm.  CKBrien  as 

to  tbe  leadership. 
The  Barl  of  Licbtield.  at  Birmingham,  on 

tbe  Church  Association. 
Mr.  Stiaw-Lefevre,  at  Bradford,  on  the  Irish 

Purchase  Bill,  Kgypt,  etc. 
Mr.  Ak4>rs-Douglas»  at  Aah- next-Sandwich, 

on  Agricul'  ure. 
Mr.  James  Bryce,  at  thn  Working  Men's 

Club,  o  I  University  S  ttlementa. 
Sir  John  Lubbock  on  Commercial  Bdneation. 
•6.  Duke  of  Co  •inaught,  at  Portsmouth,  on  the 

Higher  Kducatlon  of  G'ris. 
Mr.  Mund^-lla,  at  Sheffield,  on  Land  Pur- 
chase, Education,  and  the  Factories'  Acts. 
Sir  Charles  Russell,  at  the  National  Liberal 

Club,  on  the  Frospeets  of  the  Liberal 

Party. 

Mr.  Ritchie,  on  tbe  Pnllutinn  of  Rivers, 
bir  Johu  Gortt,  at  Liverpool,  on  Indian 
tra-*^. 

^.  Mr.  Mattbrw9,  a^  Oswald twfstle.  on  Home 
Rule  and  the  Bight  Hours  Question. 

Mr.  Miiiidella.  at  Sheffield,  on  the  Bight 
Hours  Question. 

Mr.  Burt,  at  Rome,  on  the  Alms  of  the  Peace 
Congress. 

Bx-Bmperor  of  BnudI  on  the  Crisis  in 
Bimzil. 

Mr.  John  Dillon,  at  Templemore,  on  tbe 
Pamellites. 

0.  Pmfessor  Goidwln  Smith,  at  Toronto,  on 
Jingoism. 

Lord  Salisbury,  at  the  Guildhall,  nn  the 
Home  and  Foreign  Pulicj  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Marquis  dl  Rndini,  at  Milan,  on  Kalian 

Home  and  Foreign  Policy. 
Mr.  Balfour,  at  DubUn.  on  the  Royal  Irish 

Constabulary. 
Jfr.  Henry  Irving,  at  Edinburgh,  on  the 

Art  of  Acting. 


10.  Sir  Henry  James,  at  Mancbeste^,  on  the 
Liberal  UuiouisU  and  Home  Rule. 

Tne  Duke  oc  Argyll,  ag  Manchester,  on 
Home  Rule. 

Lord  Hartlnnton.  at  Manchester,  on  Home 
Rule  an<i  the  Newcastle  Programme. 

Sir  John  Gorst,  at  Halifax,  on  the  Condition 
of  Labour  in  England,  compared  witlt 
t'lat  of  the  Comment,  and  on  Old  Age 
Pensions. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Biaxwell,  at  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute,  ou  the  Malay  Peninsula. 
11;  Mr.  Jackson,  at  Leeds,  on  Lis  new  duties. 
6ir  J.  Ferguason,at  Leeds,  on  the  H0U83  of 
Comm  >us. 

Lord  George  Uamilton,  at  Aoton,  on  the 

Government. 
Mr.  Johu  Dillon,  ab  Belfast,  on  the  Parnel- 

lites. 

13.  Sir  Lyon  Playfalr,  at  Leeds,  on  Labour 
Queftions. 

Lord  George  Hamilton,  at  Acton,  on  the 

Conservative  Party. 
Mr.  Ritchie,  on  Cricket. 
Bishop  Temple,  on    the   Burlhquake  in 

Japan. 

S'gnor  Bonghi,  at  Romf*,  on  Peace. 

Lor  J  Hopetoun,  at  Melbourne,  on  the  Aus- 
tralian Caloni<!S. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  at  Cambridge,  on  the 
Labour  Queation. 

13.  Sir  M.  Hi<*ks-Beaoh,  at  Bristol,  on  the 

Unlonht  Patty. 

Mr.  Chaplin,  at  Bristol,  on  the  Newcastle 
Programme. 

M.  Buthelemy  St.  Hilatra  on  the  Indepen- 
dence of  Routnania. 

L'^r  i  Ca  rington.  at  Bristol,  on  the  Liberal 
Pa't.y  and  Hoin'^  Rule. 

Mr.  Mundf  lla,  at  Sherborne,  on  the  Conaer- 
\ative  Party. 

14.  Mr.  S    Treasurer  of  New  South  Wales,  on 

the  Finances  of  New  South  Walfs. 
Count  Kalnoky  on  theP/osptct  of  Peace. 

15.  Dolce  of  Bdinbnrgh,  at  Plymouth,  on  tbe 

LoM  of  the  Serpent. 
IB.  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  at  Rotherhithe,  on  the 
Bv-eleotions. 

Lord  Cadogan,  at  the  National  Union  of 
Conservative  Ataoclationf,  on  the  By- 
elections  and  the  Qonservative  Party. 

Mr.  Stanhope,  at  Dudley,  on  the  Govern 
ment. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  at  Workington,  on 
tbe  Liberal  Unionists. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Lawion,  at  Workington,  on  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Egypt. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Diggle,  at  Maryletx>oe.  on  the 
Proiiressists  on  the  Si  hool  Bosrd. 

Lord  Brassey,  at  Hailibam,  on  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Mundella  and  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  at 
Kensington,  on  the  School  Board. 
I  7.  Sir  John  Lubboak  and  Mr.  L.Courtney,  %t 
the  Na^iooal  Liberal  Club,  on  Propor- 
tlon%i  Representation. 

Mr.  T.  HarringtoG,  at  Dablln,  on  Mr.  Red- 
mond's Defeat  at  Cork. 

Mrs.  Henry  Fawoett,  at  Coventry,  on 
Woman's  Suffrage. 

Lord  Ripon,  at  Boasendale,  on  the  Liberal 
P*rty. 

Mr.  Camnbell-Bannerman,  at  Queensferry, 

on  the  By-elections. 
Mr.  O.  T.  Acland,  at  Sout!«  Petherwln,  on 

the  South  Moltr  n  Election. 
Dr.  F.  J.  Mouat.  at  tbe  Jermyn  Street 

Museum,  delivered  his  Inaugural  Address 

to  the  Royal  S  atistioal  Society. 

18.  Sir  F.  Pollock,  at  Linooln's  Inn,  on  the 

Sw^rd. 

Mr.  Campbell  Bannerman,  at  Kendal,  on 

the  Idberal  Party. 
Mr»  ChamberUin,  at  Birmingham,  on  the 

Unionists  and  the  Rural  Districts. 
Mr.  F.  S.  Stevenson,  at  Saxmundham,  on 

the  Treatment  of  Rural  Districts. 
Sir  Richard  Wrbster,  at  the  Society  of 

Arts,  on  the  Work  of  the  Sodety. 
Mr.  David  Sheehy,  at  Dublin,  challeng  d 

Mr.  Harrington  to  tay  what  had  becomi 

of  £3,000  realised  In  Paris  in  February  last. 
Lord  L«nsdowne,  ftt  Qwalior,  on  the'State 

nf  Gwalior. 

19.  Mr.  Goechen,  at  Edinburgh  University,  on 

the  Use  of  laoaginatlon. 
Lord  Hartlngton,  at  CtlefT,  on  Sir  W.  Har- 


court's  Glasgow  Speech  and  on  the  New^ 
ostlH  Programme. 
Prof.  Dictry.  ab  Guildford,  on  the  Goverfr- 
mtni. 

Sir  Richard  Temple  on  the  Work  of  the 
School  Board, 

20.  Lord  HartiUKtuo.  at  Edinburgh,  on  Mr. 
Goschen  and  the  Liberal  Unionist  Party. 

Mr.  Goscheu,  in  reply  to  Loid  Hartlngton, 

on  tbe  Duty  of  Maintaining  tlie  Party. 
Mr.  M  Kinley,at  Boston,  on  Protection. 

21.  Lord  AbO'ddre,    ao  Sydenham,  on  the 
Ktiucation  of  Girls. 

22.  M  '.  Wm.  O'Brien  and  Mr.  John  DiUnn,  ai 
Mitchelstown,  on  the  Muhtflstown  Riots. 

23.  Mr.  Mundella.  at  Bishopsgate,   ou  the 
London  School  Board. 

M.  Jules  Feny  on  the  New  French  Tariff. 
Mr.  Douglas  Freshfield  ie«ad  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Littledale,  at  ihe  Geographical  SuJcty, 
on  the  Pamir. 

24.  Lord  Salisbury,  at  Blrmingbam,  on  the 
(Government  and  their  Pleoges. 

Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  at  Haverstouk  Hill,  on 

the  School  Board. 
Lord  George  Hamilton  on  the  London 
School  B  ard. 

25.  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beaoh,  at  Bristol,  on  tbe 
Govercmtnt. 

Pi  ofesscr  Crawford  Munro,  af  Manchester, 

on  the  Working  Hours  of  Miners. 
Marquis  of  S«llsburv,  at  Birmiogtiam,  on 

the  Liberal  Unlooisos. 
Mr.  Joseph  CfiamberLaIn,  at  Birmingham, 

on  the  Unionist  Cauee. 
Mr.  Laboucbere,  at  Dorking,  on  the  dis- 
union  of  the  Unlonitis. 

26.  Barl  Spencer,  at   Rdmsbottom.   on  tbe 
General  Election. 

Mr.  Balfour,  as  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow 
University,  delivered  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress, on  Progress. 
M*-.  Lockwood  on  his  own  Failure  In  the 

Ctiaracter  of  an  At:tor. 
Mf.  CsmpbeU-B>nnerman,  at  Forfar,  on 

Lord  balisbury's  Birmingham  speech. 
Mr.  Spencer  Balfour,  at  Ryde,  ou  the  eon- 
dition  of  the  Agricultmal  Labourers. 

27.  Mr.  Balfour,  at  Glasgow,  on  Sir  William 
Thomson. 

Bichop  Temple  delivered  his  charge  to  the 

clergy  of  tbe  Dioce«e. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  on  Reunion. 
General  von  Caprlvi,  in  the  Reichstag,  on 
the  Foreign  Relations  of  the  German 
Empire. 

M.  de  Freydnet  on  the  French  Government 
Bill  for  the  Prolongation  of  the  Algerian 
Railway. 

Mr,  John  Morl^,  at  Wolverhampton,  on 
the  Absorption  of  the  Dissentient*  Liberals 
in  the  Tory  Party. 
Sir  John  Lubbock  on  the  Df  bt  of  Ecuador. 
Sir  Richard  Temple,  at  Richmond,  on  tbe 

Primrose  League. 
Bishop  of  Asaph,  at  Wrexham,  on  Welsh 
Disestablishment. 
L-  28.  Sir  Edward  Reed,  at  Westminster,  on  Naval 
Theory  and  Practice. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  at  Wirral,  on  the  Liberal 

Part^,  Lord  Salisbiury's  Programme,  eto. 
Mr.  Balfour,  atEdinbiugh,  on  It  eland. 
30.  Mr.  Balfour,  at  Huddersfleld,  on  Ireland. 
Sir  W.  Thomson  on  the  Royal  Society. 

BY-ELECTIONS. 

October  29.  Kilkenny. 
Mr.  Patrick  MoDermott  (N),  returned  unr 

opposed. 
In  1885:  |IrilP86: 
Home  Rulers  re-        Home   Rulers  re- 
turned imopposed.  |      turned  unopposed. 

November  6.   Cork  City. 

Mr.  M.  Flavin  (AnU  P)    8.689 

Mr.  John  Redmond  (P)    2,167 

Capt.  Sarsfleld  (U)    1161 


AnU-PtenelUte  Minority  1,M2 

In  1886:    _  In  1886: 

Home  Rulers  re- 
turned 1 


(»».B.) 

(H.R.)  6.497 

(C)  1,456 

(C)  1.39i 

H.R.  Msjorlty) 
on  aggKegate  >■  6,166 
votes.  ) 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


13.     Devonahire,   North  (South 


Vovember 
Molton) : 
Mr.  G.  Lambert  (G  L)    .^l  ^ 
Mr.  G.  Buller  (U)..  ' 


4.2?2 
.3,010 


November  1.   E  iward  Hargr«>ave8,  of  Sydney. 
A.  P.  Gartor,  Uawaliaa  Minitter  at  Wash- 


iogtoa. 

By-Aitmlral  Angej  Duficsse, 


IB1885: 


of  the 


(L)  4.9  2fi 
(U)  2,9i4 


In  1888  : 

(U  L)  4,011 
U-)  3.35J 


14b.  Htjorttya^OOl 
Mr.  W.  L.  Jaflteoa(0>i#«]6aMn^oppotaa. 

Id  1886  : 

(C)   4.494  (C)  4.301 

(i^)  4.337  (L)  9,m 

Ooo.  maj  ttty  619 


2.  O.  H.  HaydoB,  late  St«wanJ  of  Bethlehem 

Bojal  Hoapital,  09. 

Rev.  Joseph  Hudson,  of  Cbillingham,  98 

3.  Prince  Luclen  Bonaparte,  78. 

4.  Lady  Hot  e  Grant,  68. 

JuhnT.  Harmon,  Engineering  Inspector  of 
tlM  Looa  Qomtunont  Board. 

5.  H.  Bond,  M.P.  for  Bast  Dorset.  4'». 

Dr.  Kennion,  AiiKlic*n  Bishop  of  Adelaid*. 
46. 

6.  M.  Tbiron,  French  actor. 

7.  Dr.  Klnff,  Arohdaaoon  of  Dromore. 
QeoonayieUe.  of  the  Belgian  Army,  77: 


General  Baron  Joseph  Doepfner.  Pratldent 
of  the  Austrian  Supreme  Court  of  Military 
Justice.  60.  ' 
Duehesse  of  Gramont,  Mackinnon. 
20.  Dowager  Viscountess  Fdlmonth.  60. 
31.  LadyEbury. 

23.  Rev  Dr.  Evan  Evans.  Master  of  Pembrokew 

Coll-ge,  Oxford. 
C«;lonel  T.  P.  I  urberville,  of  Eveney  Priory 
Glamorganshire,  62.  .r  ^. 

24.  Alfred  Haggis,  Deputy  Chairman  of  the 

London  County  Council,  57. 

25.  Dr.  Harvey  Goodwin,  Bishop  of  CailUle.  7a 
Lord  Ljttjn,  60.  1* 

26.  Dr.  Hesel.  px-Preiident  of  the  Supreme 

Prussian  Bcclesla^tioal  Council.  77. 

27.  Chrlst»aa  Bjrg,  leader  of  the  Itadic*!  Opno- 

aition  at  Copenhagen,  61. 


O^MMtXnSM,  QtJBBZr  09  WUHTBMBSBa. 


WILLIAM  II.,  KING  OP  WURTEMBEBQ 


Wovem>f  r       Dorset,  Bast : 

Hon.  H.  Stvirt  (C)    4,421 

Mon.  P.  Glyn  (L)    4,074 

Con.'^t.rvative  mnjorlfy    ...  347 

talMI:  I  In  1886: 

(L)  ^m:^  (0)  4,317 

(C)  3^  I         00  aSw 

Ub^mkisiA^  m   |ooii.]iifjoritiy  655 
OBITUARY. 

OMnr  fir.  Or.  HHnrich  K.  H.  Hoffman,  Ger- 

iMntwtanlst.  72. 
86.  Oapt.  Wm.  Chimmo,  R.N..  6.^. 
SL.  Bey.  Dr.  Keljmaok,  President  of  Newington 

OoUege,  Sydney. 
Wm.  B.  Soott.  Chief  Stef«9«to  tht  VeHay 

of  oLSBDcna,  66. 


8.  Genera'  Mayo,  f<irnierly  Dirertor  of  the 
Geographical  Institute  at  Florence. 
Mr.  Atkinson,  Serjt  ant-at-Law  at  Bombay. 

10.  Prof.  H.  N.  Mo*pl.  y,  Linacre  Professor  of 

Human  and  Cumparative  Anatomy  at 
Oxford.  lt> 
Commander  G.  G.  Philippe.  R.N.,  79 

11.  Baron    Freytohlsfl-von-Fre^enstein.  A<1- 

jutant  Oeneril  feo  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Bavaria. 

Marchioness  of  Westminster,  94. 
Lady  Ljvedcri,  62. 

12.  Hon.  Lewis  WingHAld.  49. 
Thomas  C.  Hanrard,  78. 
W.  H.  Cotton,  89. 

16.  Hon.  Robert  N.  Lawley.  72. 

17.  Lieut.  F.  Bayky,  tturyivor  of  the 

War.  100. 


28.  S'r  James  P.  Corry,  M.P.  for  Mid-Armagb 

65. 

29.  R^v.  Prebfndary  Knox  Fletoher. 
Archductess  Henry  of  Austria. 
Mr.  Richard  Power,  M.P. 

30.  Archduke  Henry  of  Austria. 

The  deaths  a^e  a'so  announced  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Scrivener,  of  Hendon.  78 ;  Rtv.  Dr.  Knox  Mar- 
•"hall,  of  Holton-  e  Be^kering,  84  ;  Hon.  Samuel 
Chipman.  of  Halifax.  NovaSooii*.  102 ;  Thomn* 
Bruce,  of  At  nott  .  Kinross-shlre.  83;  General  C.  N. 
Laoretelle.  Prenon  Deputy.  tV9:  Vice-Adrofral 
Trelawny  Jago ;  Col*  nel  H.  S.  Sitwell,  51  ; 
Count  Richard  Clam  Martitiirz.  Ci*ch  l^^adt-r: 
G.  A.  Butler,  Secretary  to  the  Marque&s  Tstng  ^ 
Amely  B6lte,  German  authoress,  80;  Alvin  P. 
Hovey,  Governor  of  Inr^iaca ;  Charles  V.  Wal- 
pole,  of  the  Probate  Office.  Somerset  House; 
Hev.  John  Rankine.  of  Cupar,  82. 
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CARICATURES  OF  THE  MONTH- 


II B.  TOM  MEBBY. 
iFrom  a  photograph  by  Masrt.  Elliott  and  Fry,) 

}2^\JR  gallery  of  cartoonists  would  be  incomplete  without 
_  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Tom  Merry,  the  caricaturist  of 
the  St.  Stephen's  Review^  whose  cartoons  in  that  journal 
have  done  so  much  to  keep  the  London  lower  classes 
8teadf<ftst  in  the  Conservative  faith.  As  a  boy  and  a 
young  man  Mr.  Merry  travelled  all  over  the  world,  with 
a  blackboard  and  a  piece  of  chalk  for  his  only  impedimenta^ 
as  a  ''lightning  cartoonist,"  and  it  was  then  that  he 
caught  the  wonderful  knack  of  getting  a  likeness  in  a  few 
strokes  which  has  served  him  in  such  stead  in  these 
later  years.  Mr.  Merry  is  now  the  proprietor  of  a  large 
litho|^phio  business  in  the  South  of  London,  and  at 
election  times  is  overwhelmed  with  orders  for  cartoons  in 
the  Conservative  interest. 

The  caricatures  of  the  month  include  one  or  two  from 
//  Papagallo,  which  are  more  felicitous  than  usual.  (By 
the  way,  in  describing  one  of  Papagallos  cartoons  last 
month,  I  stupidly  callea  a  rhinoceros  a  hippopotamus.  My 
thanks  are  due  to  the  readers  who  noticed  this  and  lectured 
me  on  natural  history.)  The  cartoon  representing  John 
Bull  as  Macbeth  in  the  midst  of  a  double  set  of  weird 
sisters  is  novel  and  ingenious;  note  specially  the 
Italian  picture  of  Ireland  and  Home  Rule  as  a  witch 
with  a  serpent  in  her  grasp.   Prussia  makes  a  curious 


Banquo,  while  France  and  Russia  feed  the  flames  an(^ 
the  witches'  cauldron.   The  little  sketch  of  the  Tripl&' 
Alliance  as  three  dogs  baying  at  the  clouds  which  hide- 
the  moon  is  simple  but  comical.   The  German  sketch  of 
the  situation  in  Brazil  dates  from  before  the  time  when 
King  Stork  was  himself  gobbled  up  by  his  successor. 
The  cartoon   of  "Cork  Election  Before   the  Poll"* 
expresses  with  vigour  and  truth  the  issues  before  the^ 
electors — tissues  the  true  signidcanoe  of  which  the  result, 
showed  they  did  not  mistake.   The  cartoons  from  Aus- 
tralia about  General  Booth's  triumphal  tour  speak  for 
themselves.   The  two  most  striking  caricatures  are  those 
which  illustrate  the  ravages  of  the  were-wolf  woman  in» 
modem  times.   In  one  a  Prussian  caricaturist  brutally 
displays  the  surprise  of  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  by  the  husband 
of  Madame  Melba.   The  other,  from  New  York,  repre- 
sents the  strange  woman  seated  on  her  Scandal  throne, 
surrounded  by  the  graves  of  her  victims.  Boulanger, 
Marc  Antony,  Gambetta,  Prince  Rudolph,  Jem  Fisk,  Rav 
Hamilton— all  are  there  ;  but  more  conspicuous  than  all 
the  rest  is  the  escutcheon  of  "  Pamell,  Statesman  and 
Patriot"   The  American  cartoon  about  the  "  Conquering; 
Porker "  is  an  amusing  and  not  very  much  exaggerated' 
illustration  of  the  commercial-political  situation. 


From  ratquitu,  OoU  2^  4 
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-THE  BOSS  SALVATIONIST-  IN  AUSTRALIA. 
From  the  Sydney  BuUetm,  Oct  10. 1801 J 
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From  //  Papagallo,  November  14,  1891.] 

MAOBBTH  AND  THE  WITCHES. 
Baitquo  (Prussia) :  "  My  dear  John  Bull,  you  wish  to  go  to  seek  predlotiont  from  these 
witches.  No.  leave  them  to  their  devilries,  as  you  see  they  are  mocking  yon.  AddreM  yourself 
to  tliese  (of  the  Triple  Allianoe)  who  predict  Cor  thee  a  good  future." 


570 


CKIMB  AND  PUNISHMBNT;  From /urfj^c.  Oct.  24. 1891.] 

Or,  the  Duke  in  flagranU  delicto,  A  LESSON  WHICH  IS  NEVBR  LBABNBD 


From  Pudc,  Nov.  14. 1891.] 

"SBB  THB  CONQUBRING  HBRO  OOMBS." 

"  The  triumph  of  the  American  pig  over  the  rettrietioiif  of  Buropean  Qovarmnenti  ii 

now  aarared. 


GrNTLCNIENSj 

OWN 
MATERIALS 

MADE  UP 
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HUUS(liS)  DB  OOMBA*. 
We  venture  to  predict  that  the  battle  of  the  future  will  be  something  Uke  the  abtva 


From  Ju^y,  November  18. 1891.] 

DOWN  WITH  THE  MIDDLB  CLASSES 
Eminent  Statesman:  "Aa  one  of  the  public  I  rejoice  in  the 
'extension  of  what  always  appeared  to  me  the  enlightened  policy  of 
the  Midland  Hallway  Oom^y.   H  m  I— First  return  to  Hawarden, 
please." 


From  the  Boomeranff, 
October  10, 1691.] 


Salvation  Stock  is  ' '  humming," 

Every  day, 
Utopia  nearer  ooming— 

Sotliey  say: 
Kuw  when  Booth  has  banked  hiaoaih, 
An<i  has  c  loked  the  Devil's  hash. 
Hell  wave  his  blood-red  snsh. 

And  away  1 1 


AUTITMN  MEETINa  AT  ST.  FlilliUSiiUiiG. 
Pestilence  and  War  retire,  and  a  dead  race  is  kept  up  by  Hunger  and  Death. 
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From  the  at,  Utephen's  Htvicw.]  '       From  Btiblatt  ^um  Kladderatiatsch,  Nov.  8, 1801.3 

THB  WORLD  S  ArCTION.  THB  RUSSIAN  LOAN  AND  TUB  STABVINa  PBA 
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From  II  PapagaiUt,  Nov.  7, 1891.] 

THE  DOGS  WHO  BARK  AT  THE  CLOUDS  WHICH  HIDE  THE 
MOON. 


FioxSAri  l,  Nov.  7,  U91.] 


H.R.II.  KOT  AT  HOME  AFTER  FIFTY. 


From  Grip,  Oct.  31,  1891.] 

THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  "ANNEXATION  MOVBMBNT.- 


From  Beiblatt  zum  Kladderadatsch ,  Nov.  22,  1891.J 


KINO  LOG  AND  KINO  STORK  IN  BRAZIL. 


From  the  Weekly  Freeman,  Nov.  7, 1891.] 

TO  THE  POLLS  I 
*'  Aft'  r  which  of  these  figures  will  you  mtroh  to  the  polls  ?  " 


From  Judfje.^ 

"  There  ain't  no  flies  on  Old  Cloe  now.  Julia." 
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REAL  GHOST  STORIES,"  AND  ITS  SEQUEL,  "MORE  GHOST  STORIES." 

•J^EAL  GHOST  STORIES,*'  the  Christmas  Number  of  the  Rbvibw  of  Rbvibws,  was  sold  out  within  two  days  of  its 
•^1^  publication.  It  is  now  out  of  print.  The  one  hundred  thousand  copies  which  we  put  upon  the  market  dis- 
appeared "  like  snow  in  a  fresh/'  and  the  public  and  the  trade  clamoured  in  vain  for  a  fresh  supply.  As  Real  Ghost 
Stories seems  likely  to  mark  a  new  departure  in  the  popular  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  Ghost,  I  think 
that  it  may  be  well  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  our 
Christmas  Number  to  print  here  the  table  of  contents,  with  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  practical  conclusions  to  which  its 
editor  was  brought  by  his  investigations.    The  following  ^re  the  contents : — 


PaONTiSPiECB :  Portrait  of  the  late  Edmund  Gumey. 
Caution  to  Rbadebs. 
A  Prepatoey  Wobd. 

IPart  I.  The  Ghost  that  Dwells  in  Each  op  Us. 
Part  II.  The  Census  op  Hallucinations. 
Chapter    I.   My  Hostess.   The  Thoaght  Body. 
„       II.   My  Housekeeper.  Clairvoyance. 
„      III.   Myself.  Premonitions. 
„      IV.   My  Schoolfellow.   Ghosts  of  the  Living  on 
Business. 

„       V.   My  Irish  Friend.  Ghosts  that  Keep  Promises. 

The  practical  conclusions  embodied  in  the  Parting 
Word  "  are  briefly  as  follows : — 

The  net  result  of  the  study  of  this  most  fascinating  subject, 
if  I  test  it  by  its  effect  upon  my  own  mind,  cannot  fail  to  be 
tfor  good  and  almost  only  for  good.  I  began  the  compilation 
•of  this  volume  somewhat  lightly,  little  dreaming  that  I  should 
•close  it  with  so  serious  a  sense  of  the  enormous  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  so  deep  a  conviction  as  to  the  results 
Rikely  to  follow  a  revolution  in  the  attitude  of  the  popular 
mind  towards  the  phenomena  of  the  occult  world.  These 
(results  are  both  scientific  and  religious,  and  between  them 
they  include  almost  the  entire  range  of  human  thought. 

Without  claiming  that  any  fin^y  conclusive  demonstra- 
tion has  yet  been  afforded  us  of  any  of  the  phenomena 
•described  in  the  foregoing  chapters — from  telepathy  to  the 
return  of  the  ghosts  of  the  dead — there  seems  to  be  indubit- 
ably sufficient  testimony  to  justify  a  suspension  of  that 
ipopular  judgment  which  hitherto  has  been  so  definitely 
hostile  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  objective  reality  of  these 
phantasmal  apparitions.  All  that  I  claim  is,  not  that  any  one 
should  admit  that  apparitions  actually  appear,  but  only  that 
•the  evidence  in  favour  of  that  hypothesis  is  too  strong  to 
justify  any  impartial  person  in  refusing  to  investijjate. 

Telepathy,  or  thought  transference  without  the  use  of  the 
•organs  of  sense,  may  be  destined  to  play  as  great  a  part  in 
the  world  as  steam  and  electricity.  That  remains  to  be  seen^ 
^nd  one  solid  practical  good  that  will  come  out  of  this 
number  will  be  the  impetus  which  it  will  give  to  telepathic 
•experiments. 

After  telepathy,  the  most  practically  useful  truth  that 
is  suggested  by  the  **Real  Ghost  Stories"  is  that  of  the 
existence  of  the  Double.  This  ancient  belief  bids  fair  to  be 
scientifically  demonstrated  as  an  actual  fact. 

The  third  benefit  from  this  study  has  been  the  wonderful 

-actuality  which  it  gives  to  the  familiar  text,  which  says, 
*'  There  is  nothing  hidden  which  shall  not  be  revealed,  and 
that  the  secrets  of  the  innermost  chamber  will  be  proclaimed 

•upon  the  house-tops."  The  great  invisible  camera  obscura  on 
which  there  seems  to  be  imprinted,  as  imperishably  as  in  a 
mirror,  all  the  words  and  acts  of  our  life,  what  is  it  but  the 

.  semblance  of  the  books  which,  it  is  written,  shall  be  opened 
at  the  Day  of  J udgment  ? 

The  greatest  gain,  however,  that  is  likely  to  accrue  from 
the  study  of  the  phenomena  to  which  this  volume  is  devoted, 
will  arise  from  the  deepened  certainty  which  it  gives  as  to  the 
permanence  of  the  individual  after  death.  Of  immortality  I 
say  nothing.  But  of  a  life  after  death — a  life  in  which 
those  who  live  on  this  side  of  the  grave  retain  their  identity 
in  the  other  world — that  may  yet  be  demonstrated  by  tests 
as  exact  and  as  conclusive  as  any  of  which  the  science  of 
psychology  admits.  The  evidence  and  experiments  of  the 
Psychical  Research  Society  have  already  shattered,  for  one 

-  at  least  of  our  acutest  scientific  minds,  all  purely  materialistic 


Chapter  VI.   Various  Friends  and  Relatives.  Apparitions 
at  or  about  Death. 
„     VII.    My  Spiritualists.   Ghosts  of  the  Dead. 
„   VIII.   My  Reporter.   Ghosts  of  the  Dead  with  a 

Practical  Object. 
„     IX.   My  Helper.   Ghosts  in  the  Open  Air. 
„       X.   My  Minister.  Evil  Spirits.  Tangible  Ghosts. 
„      XI.   A  Parting  Word. 
Part  III.  (Unstitched)  Census  Papeb  fob  Taking  RBTUBNa 

OP  Halluoination. 
Appendix  :  Some  Historical  Ghosts. 

hypotheses.  If  the  testimonies  of  many  credible  witnesses 
may  be  believed,  there  is  no  death.  The  form— the  vesture 
— perishes,  but  the  soul,  the  Ego,  the  essential  principle, 
lives  on.  Revelation  has  always  affirmed  this.  It  seems  as 
if  Seience  were  once  more  to  vindicate  her  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  the  handmaid  of  Religion  by  affording  conclusive 
demonstration  of  its  reality. 

I  have  only  room  for  one  or  two  opinions  of  the  Press 
on  our  Christmas  Number.  The  Freeman^s  Journal  says  : — 

Different  readers  will  be  affected  differently — the  sceptic 
will  scoff,  the  imaginative  will  shudder — but  there  are  few, 
we  imagine,  who  will  lay  down  the  number  without  being 
impressed  by  the  case  made  for  the  existence  of  unknown 
spiritual  potencies  without  some  desire  to  learn  more  about 
that  mysterious  borderland  which  divides  the  soul  and  body. 

Ziffht  says : — 

I  have  a  few  words  to  say  on  Mr.  Stead*s  conclusions, 
almost  wholly  of  agreement,  in  some  cases  of  profound 
sympathy.  The  value  to  my  mind  of  this  compilation  lies 
quite  as  much  in  such  deductions  and  records  of  the  im- 
pressions left  on  a  singularly  acute  and  sensitive  mind  as  in 
the  remarkable  collection  of  ghost  lore  which  it  contains. 
I  hope  it  will  be  pondered  and  digested. 

The  Western  Morning  News  says : — 

One  cannot  read  the  simply  told  experiences  of  these  men 
and  women  before  whom  apparitions  have  appeared  without 
having  thoughts  stirred  as  to  the  nature  of  the  personality  of 
each  of  us,  and  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  the  newly 
recognised  phenomena  of  telepathy.  From  cover  to  cover 
there  is  not  a  page  of  matter  which  will  not  be  eagerly 
devoured  by  any  who  are  interested  in  the  science  of  ghosts 
and  the  science  of  telepathy. 

The  S  ottish  Leader  my s  :  — 

As  usual,  Mr.  Stead  is  tremendously  in  earnest,  and  his 
ghosts  seem  no  less  so.  After  an  hour  under  Mr.  Stead*s 
guidance  we  begin  to  disbelieve  in  the  old-fashioned  fear- 
some ghost.  It  is,  with  few  exceptions,  the  sensible,  kindly, 
purposeful  apparition  that  Mr.  Stead  has  given  the  run  of 
the  English-speaking  world. 


••MORE  GHOST  STORIES"- A  SEQUEL. 
A  New  Year's  Special  Extra  Number  of  the  Review 
OP  Reviews  will  be  published  under  the  above  title  in 
the  week  of  the  year.  It  will  contain  articles  on 
haunted  houses,  the  photographing  of  ghosts,  etc.  etc. 
It  will  be  uniform  in  price  and  size  with  the  Chrietmas 
Number,  of  which  it  will  form  a  sequel.  As  the  edition 
will  be  limited,  and  much  dissatisfaction  has  been  ex- 
pressed owing  to  the  impossibility  of  supplying  the 
demaitd  for  the  Christmas  Number,  intending  purchasen 
are  requested  to  give  their  orders  at  once. 
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SIR  JOHN  GOKST. 


BIB  JOHN  GOBST,  M.P. 
(From  a  phcUgrath  by  Bassano,) 

0FTER  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  nephew,  Mr.  Balfour, 
Sir  John  Gorst  is  the  most  considerable  member 
of  the  Conservative  party,  although  by  a  curious 
irony  of  fate  he  is  not  even  now  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet.  There  are  few  on  the  Conservative  benches, 
and  none  at  all  on  the  Liberal  side  of  the  House,  who  do 
not  recognise  that  in  the  next  Parliament,  and  still  more 
in  the  Parliament  after  the  next.  Sir  John  Gorst  will  be 
•only  second  to  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Probably  it  was  a  recognition  of  this  fact  which  led  Lord 
•Salisbury  to  commit  what  would  otherwise  have  been  the 
^^tise  of  giving  Sir  John  Gorst  the  Secretaryship  of 
the  Treasury.  Most  people  who  did  not  keep  in 
mind  the  probable  necessities  of  the  Conservative 
X)arty  in  the  future,  chafed  impatiently  when  they  heard 
that  Sir  John  Gorst  had  been  passed  over  when  the 
Postmaster  -  Generalship  was  vacant.  As  Postmaster- 
Oeneral,  and  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  he  would  have 
received  some  of  the  recognition  which  is  undoubtedly 
his  due,  and  he  would,  besides,  have  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  great  department  which  nationalises  the  work 


of  distributing  letters,  parcels,  and  postal  orders.  Kov 
is  that  the  only  reason  why  we  wished  to  see  Sir  Jolm 
at  the  Post  Office.  He  would  not  have  begun  his  career 
at  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  as  Sir  James  Fergusson  has  dooe, 
by  denouncing  the  proposal  to  establish  penny  postagB 
throughout  the  English-speaking  world — a  proposal  the 
carrying  into  e£fect  of  which  will  be  a  feather  in  the  cap 
of  the  party  which  has  the  courage  to  take  the  initiatiye 
in  a  change  which  is  as  inevitable  as  it  is  necessary  and 
expedient.  As,  however,  no  one  knows  better  than 
Ministers  themselves  that  every  appointment  made  this 
year  is  made  solely  for  the  next  twelve  months,  or  less,  it 
does  not  matter^ n^uch  that  we  have  a  short-sighted  Post- 
master-General ;  and  as  Sir  John  was  out  of  the  running  for 
the  Irish  Secretaryship,  which  lay  from  the  first  between 
"Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Ritchie,  it  was  of  necessity  that  be 
must  have  the  o£fer  of  the  next  thing  that  was  going,  and 
as  that  thing  happened  to  be  the  Secretaryship  of  the 
Treasury,  he  was  duly  installed  as  Mr.  Jackson's 
successor.  This,  however,  is  not  promotion,  except  from 
the  point  of  view  of  ulterior  possibilities.  Sir  John 
Gorst's  position  in  the  Conservative  party  is  beyond  that 
of  Mr.  Jackson's,  Mr.  Courtney's,  and  of  others  who 
have  held  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury  within  the 
last  four  years.  If  the  office  were  solely  regarded 
from  the  point  of  view  of  its  comparative  status 
in  the  official  hierarchy.  Sir  John  Gorst  would  have 
been  well  advised  if  he  had  declined  the  oflfer  with 
thanks.  As  the  practical  ruler  of  India  representing 
the  India  Office  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  no  other 
chief  over  him  than  the  excellent  but  somewhat  senile 
old  gentleman  who  figures  as  Secretary  for  India  in  the 
official  publications,  but  is  practically  out  of  sight  and  out 
of  mind  even  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Sir  John  Gorst 
occupied  a  position  far  more  congenial  and  much  more 
influential  in  many  respects  than  that  to  which  he  has 
been  promoted.  The  importance,  however,  of  the 
Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury  to  a  statesman  who  is 
within  a  step  or  two  of  the  highest  round  of  the 
official  ladder,  is  that  it  enables  him  to  master 
the  true  inwardness  of  the  administrative  machine. 
It  is  one  of  the  defects  of  Mr.  Balfour  as  a  future 
Prime  Minister  that  he  has  never  been  at  the  Treasury. 
The  Treasury  is,  I  was  going  to  say,  the  heart,  but  it 
would  be  a  misnomer  to  apply  such  a  word  to  the 
mechanical  counting-house  of  the  Empire  which  we  call 
the  Treasury.  The  Treasury  is  the  office  where  centre 
all  the  converging  and  diverging  interests  of  all  o^her 
departments.  The  Treasury  is  the  place  which  has  the 
book  of  arithmetic  as  its  only  gospel,  and  it  applies  the 
rule  of  three  to  all  the  afiairs  of  State.  This  is  an 
excellent  rule  as  a  rule,  but  there  are  occasions  on  which 
the  severe  application  of  Treasury  principles  to  ad- 
ministrative necessities  afibrds  supreme  illustration  of 
the  folly  which  is  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.  It  is  one 
of  the  traditions  of  the  Colonial  Office  that  the  Transvaal 
was  lost  to  the  Empire,  and  a  war  subsequently  incurred 
which  cost  us  a  million  in  cash  down,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  loss  of  prestige  and  the  loss  of  many  men,  entirely 
through  the  refusal  of  a  Treasury  clerk  to  sanction 
the  allowance  of  an  extra  £200  a  year,  which  was 
necessary  to  pay  the  official  through  whom  our  relations 
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with  the  Boers  could  have  been  conducted  harmoniously. 
The  parsimonious  Treasury  docked  the  £200  a  year,  the 
official  resigned,  his  place  was  taken  by  an  incompetent 
successor  who  in  a  very  short  time  was  at  loggerheads 
with  the  Boers,  with  the  Majuba  Hill  and  Langs 
Nek  disasters,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Trans- 
vaal Republic  as  the  immediate  consequence  of  that 
Treasury  blunder.  Such  accidents,  however,  will  hap- 
pen in  the  best-regulated  families.  Although  at  the 
Treasury  there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  officials 
to  sink  the  ship  by  the  refusal  of  the  traditional 
ha^porth  of  tar,  it  i§  not  surprising  that  all  the 
departments,  especially  the  spending  departments,  regard 
the  Treasury  as  their  natural  enemy.  When,  therefore. 
Sir  John  Gorst  decided  to  accept  the  secretaryship,  every 
one  knew  that  he  took  it  solely  to  qualify  himself  for 
higher  office  hereafter.  The  work  which  he  will  do  in 
the  labyrinth  of  those  offices  that  look  out  upon  Whitehall 
parade  ground  is  simply  the  laying  of  foundations,  the 
acquiring  of  information  as  to  the  inside  work  of  Imperial 
a&irs  which  will  be  useful  hereafter,  when,  as  Mr. 
Balfour's  second  in  command,  he  takes  part  in  adminis- 
tering the  affairs  of  the  Empire. 

Sir  John  Gorst  was  not  hom  in  the  purple.  He  is  the 
second  son  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  of  the  County  of 
lAncashire,  a  gentleman  who  was  deservedly  respected  in 
his  nati^'e  county,  and  who  had,  moreover,  the  solid 
backing  of  a  substantial  fortune,  the  bulk  of  which 
has  passed  over  to  the  eldest  son,  who  now  occu- 
pies the  family  seat.  If  Sir  John  had  been  the  third 
cousin  of  a  duke,  there  is  no  question  whatever  but  that 
he  would  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  have  been  selected 
as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  in  1886.  Not  having  any 
such  aristocratic  connections,  and  being,  moreover,  of  a 
distinctly  democratic  turn  of  mind,  he  has  been  com- 
pelled to  take  a  back  seat  and  serve  those  who  are 
much  beneath  his  level  both  in  native  capacity,  in  ad- 
ministrative experience,  and  in  practical  knowledge  of 
the  world  and  its  affairs. 

HIS  EARLY  EDUCATION. 

Bom  in  Preston  and  educated  in  the  local  Grammar 
School,  young  Gorst  escaped  the  disadvantage  of 
a  public  school  training.  A  north-countryman,  living 
at  home  and  educated  at  a  good  day  school, 
starts  with  many  advantages  as  opposed  to  the 
southerners  who  are  banished  to  Eton  or  Rugby, 
where  they  are  brought  up  with  a  horde  of  young  bar- 
barians quartered  in  scholastic  barracks  and  deprived 
of  the  humanising  influences  of  home  life.  When  ne  was 
eighteen  young  Gorst  went  to  Cambridge  and  entered  St. 
John's  College,  where  Mr.  Courtney  had  preceded  him 
by  two  years.  It  is  notable  that  both  the  present 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  his  predecessor  were  St. 
John's  men.  At  Cambridge  Mr.  Gorst  distinguished 
himself  in  many  ways,  taking  a  mathematical  degree  r.nd 
fellowship,  and  generally  making  his  mark  as  an  able, 
active,  and  alert  young  undergraduate  with  a  political 
turn  of  mind,  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  not  easily  daunted. 
When  he  was  twenty- two,  his  father  died,  and  the 
estates  passed  to  his  elder  brother.  Shortly  after,  he 
left  Cambridge  to  come  up  to  London  to  read  for  the 
bar.  When  eating  his  terms  a  feeling  of  unrest  came 
upon  him  :  whether  it  was  that  the  old  world  seemed 
crowded,  or  that  a  love  of  adventure  was  seething  in 
his  veins,  but  against  his  elder  brother's  wish,  and 
to  the  sore  detriment  of  his  prospects  in  life,  he 
cut  his  cable  in  the  old  country  and  started  off  by 
sailing  vessel  from  Liverpool  for  New  Zealand. 


**i'd  be  a  missionary." 

It  is  a  curious  but  significant  illustration  of  the  in  bo; 
piety  of  the  English  race  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  leadi 
of  the  Liberal  party,  narrowly  escaped  taking  religio 
orders,  and  Sir  John  Gorst,  who  is  within  one  of  being  tl 
leader  of  the  Conservative  party,  actually  left  th 
country  when  a  young  man  with  the  intention  of  beiii 
a  lay  missionary  in  the  South  Seas.  He  went  out  l 
New  Zealand  under  the  auspices  of  that  excellei 
man,  Bishop  Selwyn,  and  the  design  was  to  bar 
despatched  him  as  a  lay  helper  of  that  saint  of  tii 
nineteenth  century.  Bishop  Patteson,  to  labour  amon 
the  cannibal  tribes  of  Polynesia.  The  voyage  by  s&Uiti 
ship  from  Liverpool  to  the  Antipodes  is,  however,  a  sloi 
afiuir,and  before  it  reached  its  journey's  end  a  considerabl 
revolution  had  been  wrought  in  Mr.  Gorst's  scheme  i 
the  universe.  Two  of  the  passengers,  who  are  now  know 
as  Sir  John  and  Lady  Gorst,  found  themselves  draw 
together  by  so  many  bonds  of  sympathy,  that  when  the 
stepped  ashore  in  Australia  they  were  engaged  to  \i 
married.  Early  matrimony  does  not  harmonise  wei 
even  with  Protestant  missioning,  and  it  is  not  surprisinj 
that  the  attractions  of  the  missionary  field  paled  besid 
the  hope  of  establishing  a  home  of  his  own  in  th 
colony. 

Sir  George  Grey,  who  was  then  Governor  of  Kei 
Zealand,  was  attracted  from  the  first  by  the  brilliant  anc 
enthusiastic  young  Englishman,  and  his  offer  of  a  comous 
sionerahipin  the  native  district  of  Waikato  decided  hina  ii 
favour  of  a  civil  as  opposed  to  a  semi-religions  career. 

HIS  MAORI  FfilEND. 

At  the  same  time  it  would  be  unjust  to  Sir  John 
to  represent  a  desire  to  marry  and  settle  down  as 
the  sole  or  even  the  chief  factor  in  the  choice  of  his 
life's  work.    In  one  of  his  journeys  up  country  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  **Te  Waharoa,"  generaJly  called 
William  Thompson,  a  Maori   chief    who    had  been 
Christianised  and    civilised,  and  with  whom  he  soon 
formed  an  acquaintance  which  ripened  into  a  warm 
and  lasting  friendship  which  coloured  the   whole  of 
Sir  John's  career.    It  was  from  many  points  of  view 
of   the  first   importance  that  a   coming  statesman 
and  ruler  of  the  Empire  should  have  t^en  brr>ught 
into    close    personal   relations    with    a  representa- 
tive of  the  native  races  over  whose  destinies  we 
exercise  so  powerful  an  influence.    William  Thompson,. 
Sir  John  always  declares,  was  a  much  better  Christian 
than  nine- tenths  of  the  (Christians  who  go  to  Church  in 
England,  and  in  all  that  makes  a  man  truly  worthy  of 
the  respect  and  affection  of  his  brother  man,  this  Maori 
chieftain  with  a  prosaic  English  name  was  blessed  more 
than  most  of  his  paler-faced  brethren.   The  besetting  sin 
of  Conservative  administrators  is  a  lordly  contempt  for 
their  darker-skinned  brethren.    The  typical  Tory,  as  he 
is  painted  by  Liberal    speakers,  either  despises  or 
loathes  those  whom  he  contumeliously  lumps  together 
under  the  generic  term  of  niggers.    Whether  they  are 
Hindus,  or  Africans,  or  Chinese,  they  are  'all  Hottentots 
to  him,  and  this  pride  has  often  made  a  gulf  as  wide 
between  the  English  Conservative  and  our  native  fellow- 
subjects  as  existed  between  the  Georgia  planter  and  the 
negroes  who  toiled  in  his  cotton  brake.  From  this  besetting 
sin  of  the  men  with  whom  he  was  destined  to  pass  hi» 
political  career  Sir  John  Gorst  was  delivered  by  this 
opportune  friendship  with  William  Thompson.  Among 
those,  therefore,  who  have  deserved  well  of  England  and 
of  the  British  Empire  that  tatooed  Maori  deserves  a  leading 
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place.  Wd  shall  see,  as  we  trace  Sir  John  Oorst's subsequent 
career,  how  the  influence  of  that  affection,  and  the  sym- 
pathetic   understanding  brought  with  it,  influenced 
I  }  im  in  more  than  one  important  crisis  of  his  fortunes,  and 
(  always  influenced  him  for  good.    The  administration  of 
<  the  Empire  would  be  much  more  human  and  more  worthy 

i  our  providential  mission  if  every  person  destined  to  high 
office  on  either  side  of  the  House  could  be  linked  together, 

-  by  something  resembling  the  foster  brothership  which 
u  prevailed  in  Ireland  in  the  sixteenth  century,  with  one 
1.  or  other  of  the  dark-skinned  races  which  own  our  sceptre, 
ri  Unfortunately,  no  such  arrangement  exists.  Many  things 
r,  might  have  gone  difierently  if  Mr.  Balfour  had  had  an  Irish 

ii  f  oster-brofcher,  if  Lord  Salisbury  had  learnt  to  love  and 
\\i  esteem  a  South  African  Kaflir,  and  Lord  Palmerston  had 
Af  in  early  youth  been  mated  with  an  intelligent  Mandarin. 

^  "the  MAORI  KINO." 

wa 

%     Sir  John  Grorst's  book  is  written  from  the  point  of 
bi  view  of  one  who  sympathisies  with  and  understands  the 
-.i  grievances  of  the  natives  whose  cause  he  advocates.  It 
siTi  is  diflicult  to  read  his  pages  without  a  regret  that  so  dire 
siiii  a  Nemesis  should  seem  to  dog  our  footsteps,  and  that, 
tbt  whether  we  begin  by  trying  to  do  too  much  or  by  doing 
too  little,  the  end  always  seems  to  be  the  same.  Sir 
S'ei.Tohn  Gorst's  point  was,  that  if  we  had  undertaken  the 
iDii  government  of  the  Maoris  at  the  first,  placing  over  them 
ciis-  an  imperial  resident  who  would  have  seen  justice  done,  and 
mil  have  given  them  government  suited  to  their  needs,  there 
would  have  been  no  native  war,  and  even  after  it  had 
l^roken  out  the  Imperial  Government  could  have  settled 
i^he  matter   if    it    would    have   dealt    firmly  and 
reasonably,  and,    above    all,    consistently   with  the 
natives.    Unfortunately,  that  is  exactly  what  it  did 
^,11  ot  do  ;  it  vacillated ;  changes  of  admmistration  pro- 
J Induced  a^iparent  breaches  of  good  faith;  and  at  last 
\^  even  the  natives,  who  were  most  passionately  desirous  to 
^  maintain  the  peace,  were  driven  into  war. 

^  WILLIAM  THOMPSON,  KINGMAKER. 

^  Thompson,  Sir  John  Gorst*s  friend,  seems  to  have 
jai'been  a  very  remarkable  man,  one  who  was  as  much 
vi^  saturated  with  the  Old  Testament  as  any  Puritan 
•son  who  fought  under  Cromwell.  His  speeches  were 
interlarded  with  Bible  texts,  and  he  quoted  Deuter- 
jeoVonomy  as  if  that  were  an  authority  still  reco^ised 
g  ff  in  Downing  Street.  His  attempt  to  establish  a 
jpgoc.  king  over  the  Maoris  was  avowedly  based  upon 
^  the  example  of  the  Children  of  Israel  when  they 
^ii ;  made  Saul  to  rule  over  them. '  Ic  is  impossible  to  resist 
^},yMhe  conviction  that  if  he  had  been  handled  with  ordinary 
^(}(^  s;ood  sense  the  subsequent  calamities  would  never 
0  liave  overtaken  either  the  colonists  or  the  natives. 

0  Sir  John  Gorst  calls  attention  to  one  matter  which 
j  \i  is  interesting,  as  pointing  out  the  mischief  which  some- 
\i  times  follows  the  attempt  to  graft  the  laws  of  one  nation 

1  upon  those  of  another.  The  principle  of  the  English 
'^^^^^  lair  which  awards  damages  to  the  aggrieved  party  from 

the  co-respondent  in  uie  case  of  adultery  was  intro- 
[^r,r  duced  among  the  Maoris,  with  the  result  of  miking  the 
,  race  far  more  immoral  than  it  was  before.  Husbands 
'j  l<,i  kept  wives  as  a  source  of  revenue,  and  the  trials  which 

were  held  in  thu  open,  in  the  hearing  of  the  public,  were 
.  more  shameless  than  those  of  our  own  Divorce  Court. 
^  i.  Another  curious  fact  which  may  be  mentioned  is  that 
.  ji;  ^ir  John  Gorst's  Maori  friend,  William  Thompson,  never 

^ttite  forgave  him  for  accepting  the  appointment  as 
V|^,  'Commissioner  and  Magistrate  of  the  Wakaito  district. 

He  said  he  was  ''sorry  to  find  how  little  the  Enislish 


thought  of  him,  for  Paul  odd,  *Set  them  to  judge 
who  are  least  esteemed  in  the  Church.*  "  '*  The  very  last 
time  we  met,"  said  Sir  John  QorBt,  '*he  lamented  oyer 
the  sad  downfall  of  his  onoe  beloved  white  friend  in 
ooming  a  thing  so  mean  as  an  oflioer  of  the  Government.*' 

COLONIAL  Xttmz  IMPBBTAL  ADMINISTRITION. 

Sir  John  Gorst's  practical  conclusion,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, was  strongly  adverse  to  trusting  Colonial  Govern- 
ments with  the  control  of  the  natives.  A  Colonial  Minis- 
try, he  maintains,  has  no  chance  of  succeeding  in  the 
diihcult  task  of  governing  the  subject  races.  In  solving 
the  native  question  he  maintained  that  the  first  thing  to 
be  done  was  to  set  all  districts  inhabited  by  the  nauvea 
free  from  colonial  jurisdiction,  and  place  them  din*ctly 
under  the  administration  of  Lnperial  officers,  ilis  advice 


SIB  OEOBOB  OBEY. 
(Fnm  a  photograph  ly  Itawa,  AwAlund.) 

was  not  taken,  and  somehow  or  other  the  Maori  difficulty 
^ot  itself  adjusted,  although  no  Imperial  ofticers  exercise 
jurisdiction  in  New  Zealand.  Sir  John  Gonit  argued 
on  much  the  same  grounds,  and  came  to  much  the  same 
conclusions  about  the  Maoris,  as  Mr.  Mackoiizio  argues 
to-day  about  the  natives  of  South  Africa.  The  truth  is 
probably  the  same  in  both  cases,  that  if  the  Imperial 
Government  would  live  up  to  its  duties  and  continuously 
discharge  its  responsibihties  the  natives  would  prefer 
it  to  government  by  the  colonists.  But  Colonial 
administration  pure  and  simple  will  work  loss  mischief 
than  an  Imjienal  administration  that  alternately  blows 
hot  and  cold,  and  leaves  the  natives  to  the  mercy 
of  alternative  currents  of  Imperial  and  Colonial  influence. 
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DEPABTURB  FROM  NIW  ZEALAND. 

It  ifl  a  long  tragic  stoiy,  the  gradual  drifting  of  the 
British  Empire  into  an  easily  avoidable  war  with  the  fast 
vanishing  remnant  of  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand.  Mr. 
GJorst  saw  it  approaching,  as  you  see  the  advance  of  the 
tide,  with  the  sense  of  utter  helplessness  of  any  effort  to 
avert  what  was  at  once  a  crime  and  a  catastrophe.  He 
dung  to  his  post  as  long  as  he  could,  but  at  last  was 
obliged  to  quit  it  at  the  plain  warning  of  his  friend,  William 
Thompson.  Thompson  told  him  if  he  remained  longer 
where  ho  was,  he  would  certainly  be  assassinated.  Thomp- 
son said  he  could  not  protect  his  friend  any  longer,  he 
had  strained  his  authority  to  the  uttermost  to  keep  him 
alive  to  that  moment,  but  now  he  could  do  no  more,  and 
he  begged  his  young  English  friend  to  depart  while  yet 
there  was  time.  I  could  avenge  your  assassination,"  he 
eaid,  •*  after  you  were  killed,  but  that  would  not  bring 
you  to  life  again."  So  Mr.  Gorst  left  the  pleasant  land 
where  he  had  learned  his  first  great  lesson  in  life,  left 
the  doomed  race,  who  were  to  be  shot  down 
by  our  Regulars.  When  he  ascended  the  last  hill 
before  making  his  way  to  the  coast,  and  looked 
over  the  fertile  land  where  he  had  endeavoured  so  faith- 
fully to  establish  peace  and  justice  and  confidence  and 
settled  order,  a  feeling  of  great  despair  came  into  his 
soul.  He  wept  like  a  child  with  an  unavailing  regret, 
for  already  over  the  land  stretched  the  dark  shadow  of 
approaching  war,  and  long  before  he  reached  England 
the  crackle  of  the  redcoats'  rifles  would  be  heard  in 
.  Maoriland,  and  mahy  of  his  former  friends  and  neigh- 
bours would  perish  in  an  unjust  war.  It  was  with  a 
heart  all  ablaze  with  a  feeling  of  passionate  indignation 
against  the  injustice  which  had  entailed  such  disasters 
upon  his  Maori  friends,  and  such  a  stain  upon  the  good 
name  of  his  country,  that  Mr.  Gorst  returned  to  his  native 
land,  bringing  with  him  his  wife  and  two  children,  who 
had  been  bom  at  the  Antipodes. 

AT  THE  INNER  TEMPLE. 

He  had  to  begin  life  anew,  and  at  once  resumed  his 
preparation  for  the  bar.  He  finished  his  terms,  and 
while  preparing  for  the  profession  in  which  he  was 
destined  to  ultimately  take  such  a  high  position,  he  passed 
through  the  press  the  book  which  I  have  already  quoted  at 
some  length,  •*  TheMaoriKing.  By  JohnE.  Gorst,  M.A." 
Before  long  he  was  destined  to  add  other  initials  to 
his  name  than  that  of  Master  of  Arts.  Mr.  €k>rst 
received  a  warm  welcome  from  his  elder  brother,  who 
had  never  ceased  to  urge  him  to  return,  and  he  received 
then,  as  always,  substantial  help  to  an  extent 
seldom  enjoyed  by  a  younger  son.  England  seemed  to 
him  strangely  indifferent  and  apathetic  to  the  crimes 
which  he  knew  were  being  committed  in  her  name.  He 
used  to  go  to  church  in  those  days,  and  as  the  solemn 
litany  arose  from  the  lips  of  the  assembled  worshippers 
beseeching  the  good  Lord  to  hear  the  supplications  of 
those  who  prayed  for  peace  and  for  deliverance  from 
battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death,  his  soul  was  stirred  to 
its  depths,  and  ha  oould  with  difficulty  resist  an  over- 


whelming impulse  to  utter  a  shuddering  scream  of  horror 
and  indignation,  as  before  his  eyes  beyond  the  surpliced 
choir  there  arose  a  vision  of  redcoats  shooting  down  men 
who  were  defending  their  native  land  against  an 
alien  soldiery.  It  was  a  time  when  the  iron  entered 
into  his  soul,  and  the  bitter  sense  of  the  contrast 
between  our  prayers  and  our  actions,  the  sublime 
professions  of  the  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
and  the  actual  deeds  which  embrued  our  hands  in 
innocent  blood  saved  him  for  evermore  from  a  danger  of 
a  smug  self -righteousness  in  dealing  with  the  native  races. 

IN  PARLIAMENT,  1 866. 

He  had  not  long  qualified  for  admission  to  tho 
Bar,  when,  by  a  rare   piece  of  good  fortune  for 
one  so  young,  he  was  elected  member  for  the  town  of 
Cambridge  at  a  by-election  on  the  24th  April,  18G6. 
He  had  attracted  the  fancy  of  Mr.  Francis  Powell,  who 
was  the  sitting  member,  and  when  a  vacancy  occurred 
by  the  disqualification  of  Mr.  Forsyth,   Mr.  Powell 
urged  the  local  party  to  accept  Mr.  Grorst  rather 
than  Mr.   Brett,   who  is  now  Lord  Esher,  Master 
of  the  Rolls.     The  contest  was  a  brisk  one,  but 
Mr.  Gorst  had  youth  and  local  association  on  his 
side,  and  after  a  brief  and  vigorous  electoral  cam- 
paign he  came  in  at  the  head  of  the  poll  with  a  majority 
of  nineteen.    It  was  the  last  election  for  Cambridge 
under  the  restricted  franchise.    He  entered  Parliament 
at  an  interesting  time.    Mr.  Disraeli  had  not  yet  taken 
in  hand  the  operation  of  dishing  the  Whigs  by  his 
famous  leap  ia  the  dark.     Mr.  Gorst  witnessed  the 
performance  with  mixed  feelings.    He  never  oppoEed 
the  great  mystery  man  of  the  Conservative  party^ 
but   his   sympathies   were    much    more  with  Lord 
Salisbury  than  Lord  Cranborne,  Lord  Carnarvon,  and  the 
Conservative  malcontents  who  refused  to  accompany  their 
chief  in  hiB  pilgrimage  to  the  democratic  Canossa.  Aa 
became  a  young  member  he  was  little  more  than  a  silent 
observer  of  the  great  political  drama.    On  one  occasion 
he  found  his  tongue  by  making  a  smart  attack  upon  Sir 
Charles  Adderley  for  some  grievance  connected  with  tho 
administration  of  the  Crown  Colony  of  Ceylon.  Mr.  Gorst 
did  not  spare  the  Colonial  Under-Secretary;  he  went  for 
him  with  a  will,  declaring,  among  other  sarcasms,  that 
Sir   Charles   Adderley   had  added  insult   to  injury, 
for  he  not  only  did  injustice  but  was  absolutely  incapable 
of  understanding  the  grievances  of  those  whom  he  had 
injured.    It  was  a  rattling  young  man's  speech,  which 
was  chiefly  important  because  of  the  impression  which  it 
made  upon  Mr.  DisraelL    Shortly  after  he  had  sat  down, 
he  was  told  that  Mr.  Disraeli  thought  the  attack 
upon  Adderley  was   capital,  and    he   had  enjoyed 
it  immensely.    This  naturally  tended  to  confirm  Mr. 
Gorst  in  the  conviction  that  he  was  cut  out  for  a  par- 
liamentary career.    He  was  still  practising  at  the  bar, 
taking  what  briefs  he  oould  secure,  and  on  the  whole  not 
doing  very  badly.    It  was  not,  however,  until  after  the 
General  Election  of  1868  that  he  first  made  his  mark  in 
the  political  world. 
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THE  CONSERVATIVE  CARNOT. 

1868  was  the  great  oataclysmal  year  for  old-fashioned 
Toryism.    The  establishment  of  household  suffrage  had 
the  inevitable  results  which  Lord  Salisbury  had  pre- 
dicted.   Mr.   Disraeli's  leap  in  the  dark,  instead  of 
landing  the  Conservative  party  on  terra  firma,  seemed  to 
have  extinfiruidhed  Conservatism  in  England.   Mr.  Gorst 
and  Mr.  Powell  both  were  turned  out  at  Cimbridge, 
and  a  Liberal  majority  of  120  confronted  Mr.  Disraeli  as 
the  first-fruits  of  his  concession  to  democracy.  Then  most 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  houses  of  English  Conservatism  lost 
heart  and  withdrew  from  the  field.    The  Cecils,  the 
Stanleys,  the  HamiltoDs,  practically  threw  up  the  sponge, 
believing  that  all  was  lost.    Mr.  Disraeli,  left  almost 
alone,  leaded  with  the  execrations  of  those  who  believed 
he  had  betrayed  the  party  which  had  been  entrusted  to 
his  care,  set  himself  to  work  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
new  Conservatism.    In  this  work  he  waa  practically  un- 
aided except  by  Mr.  Gerard  Noel,   the  Conservative 
whip,  and  Mr.  Gorst,  who  being  then  out  of  Parliament, 
was  selected  by  Disraeli  as  the  Carnot  who  must  organise 
victory  for  the  Conservative  cause.    Up  to  that  time, 
the  Conservative  party  had  been  regarded  very  much  as 
an  old  family  estate,  managed  by  the  old  family  soli- 
citors, Messrs.  Baxter,  Rose,  and  Norton.    After  house- 
hold suffrage  was  established,  Mr.  Disraeli,  perceiving 
that  Messrs.  Baxter,  Rose,  and  Norton  were  as  much  an 
anachronism  as  bows  and  arrows  would  have  been  at 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  old  family  lawyers  were 
cashiered,  and  Mr.  Gorst  was  entrusted  with  the  work  of 
organising,  on  a  semi-democratic  basis,  the  Conservative 
party  in  all  the  constituencies. 

MB.  SCHNADH0B8T*S  PROTOTYPE. 

Mr.  Gorst  flung  himself  into  the  task  with  hearty  good- 
will.   He  traveUed  all  over  the  country,  inspiring  the 
down- spirited  and  all  but  despairing  party  managers  with 
somewhat  of  the  buoyancy  of  his  own  optimism.  He 
carried  out,  with  Mr.  Disraeli's  entire  approval,  a  scheme 
of  electoral  decentralisation.  In  old  timed  the  Conserva- 
tive party  managers  in  the  constituencies  were  the 
obedient  slaves  of  the  Conservative  agents  in  London. 
They  shut  their  eyes  and  opened  their  mouth,  and  took 
whatever  candidate  Messrs.  Baxter,  Rose,  and  Norton 
chose  to  send  them.   Mr.  Gorst  chf::.Qged  all  that.  He 
taught  the  local  leaders  that  they  should  choose  thc?r 
candidates  themselves,  established  rudimentary  caucuc.-(' 
in  all  the  constituencies,  and  especially  insisted  that 
in  every  such  rudimentary  caucus  working  men  would 
be  represented.    He  did  not  trouble  much  about  places 
where  the  Liberal  majority  was  so  overwhelminfi[  that 
nothing  could  be  done.  He  looked  after  the  doubtful  con- 
Btituencies,  and  long  before  Mr.  Gladstone's  Parliament 
came  to  its  untimely  end  in  1874  he  was  in  a  position  to 
apeak  with  confidence  as  to  the  results  of  the  election,  no 
matter  when  it  came.    It  was  disheartening  work,  not 
enlightened  by  even  a  ray  of  recognition  on  the  part  of 
the  great  aristocratic  houses  who  had  quitted  the  field  in 
despair.    It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  Lord  Salis- 
bury in  1868  never  thought  to  see  the  Conservative  Ad- 
ministration again  established  at  Downing  Street.    It  was 
not  only  the  peers  who  despaired.    At  the  Carlton  Club 
there  were  probably  not  half-a-dozen  men  who  shared 
with  Mr.  Gorst  his  conviction  that  a  victory  was  passible 
at  the  General  Election. 

THE  DISSOLUTION  OP  1 874. 

£yen  Disraeli  himself  did  not  anticipate  the 
triumph   which   was   awaiting   him.    The  triumph 


was  more  due  to  Sir  John  Gorst  than  to  any 
living  man,  excepting,  perhaps,  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  who  between  them  split  the  Liberal  party 
and  so  rendered  the  Conservative  victory  possible.  It  is 
seventeen  vears  since  Mr.  Gladstone  startled  the  politi- 
cal world  by  launching  his  decree  of  dissolution  like 
a  thunderbolt  out  of  a  blue  sky.  Mr.  Disraeli 
that  night  was  sleeping  at  Edwfurd's  Hotel,  and  thithex 
Mr.  Gorst  hurried  in  the  early  morning,  carrying  the 
news  that  Parliament  was  dissolved.  When  he  got 
there,  Mr.  Disraeli  was  still  in  bed.  Mr.  Gorst  sent  up 
to  say  that  he  would  wait  to  see  Mr.  Disraeli  when  he 
rose.  Sometime  afterwards  Mr. Disraeli  came  down  in 
his  dressing-gown.  "Mr.  Gladstone  has  dissolved 
Parliament,^'  said  Mr.  Gorst.  "  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli, 
'*my  butler  told  me  so  when  he  woke  me."  Then 
they  settled  down  to  talk.  When  Mr.  Disraeli  read 
Mr.  Gladstone*s  manifesto,  he  said,  ''I  think  he 
has  done  us  this  time  and,  with  that  gigantic  bribe  of 
the  abolition  of  Jthe  Income-tax,  will  turn  the  table  against 
us.''  Mr.  Gorst  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  a  long 
discussion  ensued,  the  result  of  which  was  that  Mr.  Gror»t 
was  left  to  fight  the  elections  while  Mr.  Disraeli  was  to 
make  as  good  a  front  as  he  could  at  the  hustings.  Mr. 
Grorst  knew  his  fiffures  ;  he  was  under  no  delusion  as  to  the 
strength  of  his  adverdary.  Any  one  who  knows  anything 
about  politics  in  England,  knows  that  the  Liberals  are 
always  in  the  majority  in  the  gross  poll  whenever  they 
choose  to  put  out  their  strength.  The  Conservatives 
can  only  win  when  the  Liberals  are  discontented 
or  divided.  Mr.  €k>rst,  in  his  peregrinations  about 
the  country,  had  gauged  the  extent  to  which  the 
Education  Act,  with  its  fatal  25th  clause,  had  paralysed 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Nonconformists,  who  always  con- 
stitute the  vanguard  of  the  Liberal  party. 

"qorst's  champagne  estimate." 

On  the  eve  of  the  election  Mr.  Gorst  carefully  drew  up 
an  estimate  of  the  result  of  the  General  Election  which 
showed  the  Conservatives  with  a  majority  of  fifty.  When 
this  was  produced  at  the  Carlton  a  roar  of  derision  was  raised 
against  its  sanguine  author.  The  very  idea  of  a  Con- 
servative majority  was  scouted  in  the  headquarters  of  the 
Conservative  party.  Mr.  Disraeli,  as  we  have  seen, 
thought  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  Income-tax  bribe  would  be 
fatal  to  Conservative  success.  The  authorities  at  the 
club  christened  Mr.  Gorst 's  prophetic  paper  as  Gorst's 
i^'hampagne  Estimate,"  declaring  that  it  only  could  have 
boea  drawn  up  after  liberal  libations  of  champagne. 
This  gen  ral  disbelief  led  Mr.  Gorst  to  revise  his 
estimate  before  presenting  it  to  Mr.  Disraeli.  He  care- 
fully went  through  it  once  more  and  cut  down  the 
Conservative  majority  to  twenty-five.  Even  this  was 
regarded  as  absurdly  ootimistf  ',  but  he  would  not 
cut  it  down  any  more,  and  sent  it  in  to  his  chief  with  the 
undertaking  to  advise  him  every  day  of  the  election  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  results  were  coming  out  according  to 
estimate — over  the  estimate  or  under  it. 

A  TBIUMPHA2)T  PROPHET. 

It  was  a  proud  and  happy  day  for  Mr.  Gorst  when  the  close 
of  the  first  day's  poll  showed  that  he  had  under-estimated 
his  party's  gains  in  almost  every  direction.  Day  after  day 
he  had  to  telegraph  to  his  chief  "  six  over  estimate, 
**ten  over  estimate,"  "twelve  over  estimate,"  until  at 
last,  when  the  voting  was  finished,  the  result  showed 
some  twenty- five  or  twenty- six  over  estimate,  the  figures 
of  his  original  ''champagne  estimate"  being  exceeded 
one  OT  two  votes.  No  electioneerer  ever  enjoyed  a  more 
brilliant  triumph  than  did  Mr.  Gorst.    He  could  say. 
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irith  good  reason,  **  Alone  I  did  it."  His  star  seemed  to 
be  in  the  ascendant.  The  young  barrister  who  played 
ducks  acd  drakes  with  his  practice  at  the  bar  in  order  to 
serve  his  party  was  declared  on  all  hands  to  have  estab- 
lished a  claim  to  the  best  office  that  could  possibly  be 
given  to  a  man  of  his  years.  Mr.  Disraeli  thanked  him 
both  formally  and  effusively,  and  for  a  moment  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Schnadhorst  of  the  Conservative 
party  thought  that  he  had  the  ball  at  his  feet. 
Alas  for  the  vanity  of  human  expectation  !  The  old 
aristocratic  gang,  which  had  sulked  in  its  tent  during 
the  time  when  Mr.  Gorst  was  toiling  and  moiling  in 
the  constituencies,  returned  wiUi  a  rush  as  soon  as  the 
spoils  of  office  were  within  reach  and  established  them- 
selves in  full  possession  of  the  field. 

OUT  IN  THE  COLD. 

Mr.  Gorst  was  left  out  in  the  cold.  Nothing 
whatever  was  done  to  recognise  his  unparalleled  ser- 
vices to  his  party.  He  was  one  of  the  new  school, 
the  old  gan^  were  supreme,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  forgot 
his  young  lieutenant  in  the  satisfaction  with  which 
he  saw  himself  surrounded  by  those  who  had  deserted 
him  seven  years  before.  Mr.  Grorst  felt  this  all  the  more 
keenly  because,  although  he  was  making  a  competence  at 
the  hhT,  he  was  by  no  means  reaping  the  emoluments 
which  would  have  been  his  but  that  tiie  solicitors,  who  are 
the  makers  of  lawyers'  fortunes,  conceived  the  idea  that 
he  was  too  much  in  politics  to  be  retained  for  lawsuits. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Gorst  laboured  early  and  late 
and  bestowed  upon  whatever  briefs  came  in  his  way  as 
much  attention  as  if  he  had  been  a  briefless  junior. 
The  prejudice  of  the  solicitors  against  the  rising 
young  barrister,  who  was  also  a  rising  politician,  was 
fatal  to  his  hopes  of  making  a  fortune  at  the  bar.  Among 
the  other  promises  which  the  Conservative  chiefs  had 
made  him,  and  had  failed  to  fulfil,  was  the  promise  of 
the  first  safe  seat.  In  1875,  however,  Admiral  Sir 
George  Elliot  accepted  the  Chiltem  Hundreds  on 
being  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  at  Portsmouth. 
Mr.  Gorst  went  down  to  the  constituency,  and  was 
elected  member  for  Chatham,  16th  of  February,  1876. 
His  seat  he  has  retained  ever  since. 

IW  PARLIAMENT,  1875.1880. 

But  it  was  a  very  different  Mr.  Gorst  who 
entered  Parliament  in  1875  from  the  Mr.  Gorst 
of  1866.  A  great  and  almost  unprecedented  suc- 
cess, which  had  raised  his  hopes  to  the  highest 
point,  had  been  followed  by  a  chilling  sense  of  ingrati- 
tude and  neglect.  He  was  embittered  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  injustice  with  which  he  had  been  passed  over, 
while  those  who  had  not  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of 
the  day  were  promoted  to  the  good  things  of  the 
Administration.  He  was  a  comparatively  poor  and 
struggling  barrister,  who  had  practically  sacrificed  his 
career  for  his  party,  and  his  party  had  rewarded  him  by 
giving  him  the  cold  shoulder.  When  he  entered  Parlia- 
ment it  was  with  a  somewhat  Cjmical  determination  to 
say  his  say  and  go  his  own  way  without  regard  to  the 
convenience  of  party  chiefs.  From  1875  to  1880  he  was 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  free-lance  of  which  the  Con- 
servative party  could  boast.  He  was  then  devilling  for 
Sir  John  Holker,  the  Attomey-CUneral,  and  making  a 
tolerably  fair  practice  at  the  bar.  He  was  an  original 
speak erand  an  effective  debater ;  and  he  hada  wide  and  inde- 
pendent range  of  outlook,  which  most  of  the  Conservatives 
below  the  gangway  lack.  On  two  occasions  he  temporarily 
joined  forces  with  the  Opposition  in  order  to  bring  home 
to  his  own  party  a  sense  of  our  enormities  in  dealing  with 


the  native  races.  It  was  characteristic  that  on  both  occa- 
sions on  which  he  led  the  Opposition  into  the  lobby 
against  his  own  side  it  was  in  defence  of  the  natives.  He 
moved  a  resolution  in  condemnation  of  the  Zulu  war,  and 
supported  it  with  a  speech  which,  although  it  expressed 
what  probably  every  statesman  thinks  to-day,  was  very 
obnoxious  to  the  powers  that  be  at  the  time  when  it  was 
delivered. 

TURNINO  THK  TABLES. 

So  ant^ry  were  the  leaders  of  his  party  that  a  deter- 
mined attempt  was  made  to  drive  him  out  of  his  seat  for 
Chatham.  The  local  party  managers  were  got  at,  and 
Mr.  Gorst  was  solemnly  summoned  to  give  an  account 
of  his  misdeeds  before  the  local  committee.  Fortunately 
for  him  the  local  committee  was  a  tolerably  large  one, 
and  contained  several  representatives  of  working  men. 
When  summoned  before  this  local  Conservative  caucus^ 
Mr.  Gorst,  instead  of  explaining  away  his  position  to 
the  Government,  set  forth,  with  as  much  lucidity  and 
force  as  he  possessed,  all  the  reasons  which  led  him  to 
condemn  the  Zulu  War.  As  a  result,  the  working-clasB 
delegates  one  after  another  got  up  and  said  that  they  were 
very  glad  indeed  to  have  a  representative  as  faithful  and 
honest  as  Mr.  Gorst,  and  they  hoped  he  would  con- 
tinue to  represent  them  in  the  same  spirit.  The  nobbled 
managers  were  quite  cowed  by  the  nnanimity  with  which 
Mr.  Gorst  was  supported,  and  he  came  out  of  the  ordeal 
with  flying  colours. 

A  "teibuwe  of  polyhbsia." 

Tlie  second  thing  on  which  he  took  an  indepen- 
dent ground  was  comparatively  trifling,  but  perhaps 

Xn  that  account  it  irritated  his  leaders  more.  In 
lis  vicissitudes  Mr.  Gorst  never  forgot  that  he  was 
at  one  time  destined  to  be  lay  helper  of  Bishop  Patteson 
in  Polynesia,  which  made  him  very  sensitive  to  the  news 
which  reached  this  country  from  time  to  time  about  the 
punitive  expeditions  which  were  organised  to  avenge  the 
killing  or  plunder  of  English  traders  by  natives  of  the 
Polynesian  groups.  The  particular  case  which  led  I^Ir. 
Gorst  to  attack  the  Colonial  Oflice  was  one  of  these 
instances  of  high-handed  injustice  which  constantly  occur 
when  ofiicers  are  left  to  be  both  judge  and  executioner  in 
their  own  person.  An  Englishman  had  been  killed 
by  a  chief  in  the  New  Hebrides.  An  English 
man-of-war  was  sent  to  exact  reparation  and  punish 
the  offenders.  When  the  man-of-war  arrived,  the 
chief  who  had  killed  the  Englishman  was  not  to  bo 
found.  Not  to  be  baulked  by  this  trifling  difliculty 
the  commander  of  the  man-of-war  hanged  the  chief's 
brother  instead,  an  act  which  raised  fierce  indignation 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gorst.  His  attack  on  the  Colonial 
Office  was  not  only  resented  by  his  party,  but  especially 
by  Sir  John  Holker,  and  for  the  rest  of  that  Parliament 
Sir  John  Gorst  was  in  the  black  books  of  his  chiefs. 

LAST  DAYS  OF  LORD  BSACOMSFIELD. 

Shortly  before  the  dissolution,  Lord  Beaconsfield  sent 
for  him  and  expressed  in  the  handsomest  manner  his 
reeret  that  his  services  had  been  overlooked.  **Why 
did  you  not  come  to  see  me  ? "  he  said,  '*to  remind  me 
of  your  existence.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  keep 
everybody  in  my  mind,  especially  when  so  many  are 
pushing."  Beaconsfield  was  a  finished  actor,  and  Sir 
John's  cynicism  melted  before  the  frank  apolpcy 
of  his  illustrious  leader.  From  that  day  forth  to  tne 
end  of  Lord  Beaconsfield*s  life,  the  friendship  which 
had  produced  such  happy  results  between  1868  and 
1874  continued  without  a  break.  The  General 
Election  of   1880,  which  placed  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
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power,  was  foreooen  by  Mr.  Gorst  and  not  altogether  un- 
expected by  Lord  Teaconsfield.  There  was  no  collapse 
of  the  Conservative  fighting  strength ;  the  Ministerialists 
carried  more  people  to  the  poll  in  support  of  their  policy 
than  they  had  mustered  in  1874,  but  the  Liberals  had 
agreed  to  forget  their  differences  about  Mr.  Forster, 
and  finding  a  solid  bond  of  union  in  their  detestation 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  theatrical  jingoism  and  the  buc- 
caneering adventures  in  which  Lord  Lytton  had  engaged 
in  Afgha^stan,  brought  the  whole  of  their  men  up  to  the 
poll.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  this  placed  their 
leaders  in  power. 

THE  POUHTH  PARTY. 

Mr.  Gorst  has  always  done  his  most  successful 
work  in  Opposition,  and  when  Mr.  Gladstone  resumed 
office  in  1880  he  had  a  fresh  field  for  the  display  of  his 
resourceful  ingenuity.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  who  was 
then  leader  of  the  Conservative  party,  was  very  unpromis- 
ing material  for  the  designs  of  the  Member  for  Chatham. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  operate  outside  the  Con- 
servative party,  and  a  recojitnitlon  of  this  necefisity  led  t<) 
the  creation  of  the  famons  Fourth  Part^— a  party  of  four, 
of  which  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  was  the  figure-head. 
Sir  Drummond  Wolff  the  counsellor,  Mr.  Balfour  the 
ornamental  attach^,  while  Mr,  JohnE.  Gorst,M.A.,M.P., 
was  wirepuller-in-chiof.  Thes9  four  menmadethe  running 
for  the  Conservative  cause  during  the  whole  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Parliament.  Scouted,  ridiculed,  and  denounced 
by  the  loaders  on  both  sides,  they  nevertheless  contained 
the  real  fit^hting  force  of  the  Opposition.  They  began 
with  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  Not  one  of  the  four  was  a  bigot,  yet 
they  posed  for  the  whole  session  as  if  they  were  the  cus- 
todians of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  defending  the  Con- 
stitution against  the  profanation  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  s  en- 
trance into  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  a  bad  business 
from  any  point  of  view,  excepting  from  the  solitary 
standpoint  of  self-advertisement.  It  wasted  the  time  of 
the  nation  ;  it  forced  on  a  barren  controversy,  and  it 
ended,  as  all  such  struggles  do,  in  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  party  of  reaction.  It  is  one  of  those 
things  which  Sir  John  Gorst,  in  his  better  moments, 
will  probably  look  back  upon  with  regret,  more 
especially  as  he  has  now,  in  a  measure,  succeeded 
to  the  place  of  advocate  for  the  cause  of  the  labourer 
of  which  in  his  time  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous champion.  In  the  Irish  debates,  which 
occupied  so  much  of  the  time  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Parliament,  Mr.  Gorst  took  a  conspicuous  part.  It  was 
he  who  denounced  Mr.  Chamberlam  as  the  member  of 
the  inner  circle  of  the  Cabinet  who  had  intrigued 
against  and  ultimately  sacrificed  Mr.  Forster.  During  all 
these  stormy  times  Mr.  Gorst  was  always  in  the  centre  of 
the  md^e^  as  cool  as  a  cucumber,  but  by  no  means 
tending  to  produce  coohicss  in  others. 

LORD  RANDOLPH. 

The  other  great  question  which  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  House  in  those  days  was  the  En)edition  to  Egypt, 
on  which  Mr.  Gorst  took  up  a  very  decided  line.  He 
put  down  a  notice  on  the  paper  condemning  the  bom- 
bardment of  Alexandria,  but  it  never  came  on  for 
debate  owing  to  the  opposition  of  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote.  Lord  Ilandolph  Churchill,  being  possessed  of  a 
more  demagogic  art  than  his  Chatham  mentor,  and 
having  the  advantage,  inestimable  in  English  politics, 
of  being  the  son  of  a  Duke,  forged  ahead  and 
made  liimself  the  idol  of  all  the  pothouse  poli- 
ticians and  smart  young  men  who  constitute  no  small 
portion  of  the  strength  of  the  fighting  Conservatives. 


Lord  Randolph's  measure  was  so  well  known  to  the  Honse 
that  whenever  he  did  anything  smart  it  was  always  put 
down  to  the  credit  or  ducredit,  according  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  observer,  of  Sir  John  Gk)rst.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  there  was  more  in  Lord  Randolph 
than  his  critics  believed.  It  is  true  that  at  first  he 
was  a  mere  bladder,  which  the  astute  and  judicious 
Gorst  puffed  full  of  wind  and  directed  whithersoever 
he  pleased  ;  but  after  a  time  Lord  Randolph  refused 
to  remain  in  the  leading  strings  of  his  discoverer 
and  creator.  His  Lordship  was  consumed  by  a  rag- 
ing vanity,  and  he  insisted  upon  going  whithersoever 
he  pleased  without  regjKcd  to  the  exigencies  of  the  party 
which  had  hitherto  asreed  to  recognise  him  as  their 
leader  on  condition  that  he  did  what  they  told  him. 
This  development  of  self-will  on  the  peat  of  Lord 
Randolph  considerably  intensified  the  difficulties  of  Sir 
John  Gorst,  who  had  not  only  his  own  sins  to  answer 
for  and  such  ains  as  Lord  Randolph  committed  under 
his  guidance,  but  also  all  the  original  ains  of  Lord 
Randolph,  which  were  neither  few  nor  light. 

8OLICITOB-OB  NSRAL. 

This  responsibility,  however,  did  not  wei^h  heavily 
upon  him.  He  continued  to  practise  at  the  bar,  had  a 
good  deal  uf  practice,  and  amono^  other  plums,  carried 
off  a  handsome  fee  of  £1,000  a  month  for  a  four 
months'  visit  to  India  in  connection  with  the 
state  of  affiirs  in  Hyder»kbad.  When  in  the  spring  of 
1885  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  decided  to  commit 
suicide  rather  than  face  the  inevitable  difficulty  over  the 
renewal  of  the  Coercion  Act  for  Ireland,  the  Fourth  Party 
was  recognised  as  a  power  in  the  land.  Lord  Randolph 
became  Secretary  for  India,  and  Sir  John  Gorst  became 
Solicitor-General.  Tlie  Attorney-Generalship  was  given 
to  Sir  Richard  Wobster,  a  barrister,  an  arrangement 
which  did  not  altogether  commend  itself  to  Mr.  (now  Sir) 
John  Gorst,  but  he  Lad  perforce  to  bo  content  with  such 
post  as  was  allotted  to  him.  The  short  Ministry  of  1885 
passed  without  notable  incident  so  far  as  Sir  John 
Gorst  was  concerned,  nor  did  he  mako  any  particular 
mark  during  the  equally  short-lived  Administration  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  When  the  Unionist  Administration 
was  formed.  Sir  John  Gorst  was  made  Under- 
Secretary  for  India,  a  position  of  considerable  importance, 
inasmuch  as  the  Secretary  for  India  was  Lord  Cross.  As 
Under-Secretary  for  India  Sir  John  Gorsd  possessed  his 
soul  in  peace  and  laboured  with  diligence  /or  some  years. 

AT  THB  BBRLIN  CONFEREKOB. 

Then  came  the  Labour  Conference  summoned  by 
the  German  Emperor  at  Berlin,  to  which  Sir  John  Gorst 
was  accredited  as  first  British  delegate.  It  was  a  post 
for  which  he  was  eminently  qualified,  and  it  opened 
opportunities  of  which  he  was  not  slow  to  take 
advantage.  Sir  John's  sympathies  have  always  been 
democratic^  and  he  endeav<»urod  so  far  as  he  could  to 
second  the  efforts  of  the  German  Emperor  in  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  condition  of  the  toilers  of  Europe. 

At  Berlin  Sir  John  came  into  contact  witJi  the  leaders 
of  what  may  be  called  the  practical  Socialism  of  the 
Continent.  From  the  German  Emperor  to  the  Bishop 
of  Breslau,  who  may  be  said  to  have  attended  the 
Congress  as  the  special  although  informal  representative 
of  the  Pope,  he  met  all  the  men  who  are  most  in 
sympathy  with  the  social  aspirations  of  the  New  Era. 
Immediately  on  his  return  from  Berlin,  Sir  John  sought 
to  ffive  practical  effect  to  tlie  immense  impresAion  which 
had  been  produced  on  his  mind  by  the  Labour  Parliament 
at  Berlin.   He  saw  that  this  country,  although  in  many 
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respects  leading  the  yan  of  civilisation,  had  in  others 
lamentably  lagged  behind  its  Continental  neighbours  and 
rivals.  The  least  therefore  that  we  could  do  was  to  level 
up  and  to  bring  ourselves  abreast  with  the  most  advanced 
nations  of  Europe. 

THE  STATE  AS  A  MODEL  EMFLOYER. 

His  first  idea  was  an  eminently  practical  suggestion. 
The  State  is  a  great  employer  of  labour.  The  firt«t  great 
plank,  therefore,  in  the  social  programme  which  Sir  John 
has  drawn  up,  may  be  succinctly  formulated  as  follows : 
The  State  must  be  the  ideal  employer  of  labour.  How 
far  fihort  it  comes  of  this  at  present  few  people 
adequately  realise ;  and  as  it  ia  impossible  to  realise  an 
ideal  before  the  ideal  is  defined,  this  leads  up  to  the 
second  plaok  in  the  programme,  namely,  a  Royal  Com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  labour  as  at 
present  existing  in  the  countries  of  the  most  advanced 
nations  of  the  world,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  how  far 
the  existing  conditions  of  labour  are  capable  of  being 
improved. 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  immediate  execution 
of  this  double-barrelled  programme,  which  Sir  John  Gorst 
brought  home  with  him  from  Berlin,  it  was  found  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  induce  the  Government  to  act. 

WHERB  THE  BITOB  CAME  IN. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  many  Ministers  were  heartily 
in  favour  of  Sir  John  Gorst's  proposals.  Rumour  says 
that  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  discuss  the  personnel  of 
the  Commission,  But  the  departments  which  may  be 
said  to  represent  the  capitalist  side  of  the  Administration, 
those  which  employ  the  greatest  number  of  workmen, 
were  up  in  arms  against  the  idea  of  making  the  State  an 
ideal  employer.  The  authorities  at  the  War  Office  and 
the  Admiralty  shook  their  heads.  "  Let  sleeping  dogs 
lie,"  they  said  ;  "our  workmen  are  perfectly  contented, 
why  should  you  stir  them  up  with  dreams  of  Utopian 
excellence."  So  strong  was  this  feeling  that  tneir 
colleagues,  seeing  that  no  direct  political  advantage  was 
to  be  gained  by  entering  upon  reforms  which  would 
certainly  increase  the  burden  of  the  taxpayer,  did  not 
press  his  scheme.  As  to  the  second  proposal,  that  of  a 
Commission  into  the  Qmdition  of  Laoour,  the  field 
opened  is  so  wide  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  Mimsters 
snrank  back  in  some  alarm. 

ATX  APPEAL  TO  THE  VATION. 

This  being  the  case,  Sir  John,  seeing  the  old  year  '90 
out  without  any  practical  progress  being  made  towards 
the  execution  of  the  project  which  he  brought  back 
from  Berlin,  has  appealed  from  the  Administration  to 
the  nation,  and  in  a  remarkable  speech  addressed  to  his 
constituents  at  Ch%tham  in  February,  he  roughly  outlined 
a  programme  of  Practical  Social  Reform  which,  although 
a  first  draft,  affords  an  admirable  groundwork  upon 
which  to  construct  a  practical  programme  of  Politics  for 
the  People.  Shortly  after  reading  his  Chatham  speech, 
I  called  upon  Sir  John  in  the  little  den  from  whence  he 
directed  the  government  of  300,000,000  of  the  human 
race,  and  had  the  privilege  of  having  a  lengthy  conversa- 
tion upv>n  the  subject  which  he  has  so  much  at  heart. 

A  NOTABLE  INTERVIEW. 

The  following  notes  of  the  conversation,  which  I 
published  in  Help  for  March,  wiU  enable  our  readers  to 
understand  more  oxactly  his  point  of  view  : — 

"In  considering  this  question,"  said  Sir  John,  "it  is 
necessary  to  divide  it  into  two  categories.  The  first  consists 
of  those  things  which  are  ripe*  for  legislation,  the  second  of 
those  upon  which  public  opinion  has  not  yet  de&iitely  pro- 


nounced itself.  Of  course  opinions  may  differ  as  to  what 
belongs  to  the  first  and  second  category,  but  as  you  ask  me 
my  ideas  on  the  subject,  I  have  no  objection  to  tell  you, 
roughly,  what  I  think  on  the  subject. 

I.   SUBJECTS  RIPB  FOR  LEGISLATION. 

"  The  first  category  consists  of  reforms  ripe  for  legislation. 
Under  this  head  I  would  specify  fiist  a  good  Employeis 
Liability  Bill.  I  have  been  working  at  this  subject  for 
fifteen  years,  but  it  is  still  far  from  being  settled.  Ministers 
have  brought  in  billi  on  the  question,  but  although  well 
meant  and  going  in  the  right  direction  they  do  not  l^ing  our 
legislation  up  to  the  level  of  the  Continent." 

bmployebs*  liability 

"  Do  you  mean  to  sav  that  in  the  liability  of  employers  to 
compensate  workmen  for  accidents  in  their  service  England 
lags  behind  the  foreigner  7  " 

"  England,"  said  Sir  John,  "  in  this  respect  is  almost  behind 
every  country  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The  Continental 
system  is  fairly  well  embodied  in  the  Compulsory  Accident 
Insurance  Law  of  the  German  Empire.  By  this  law  every 
workmain  is  compulsorily  insured  gainst  accident,  and  the 
whole  of  the  payment  of  the  insurance  money  is  provided  by 
the  employer.  Nor  is  that  all.  The  doctrine  of  common  em- 
ployment,which  in  England  bars  the  claim  of  the  workman  for 
compensation  in  the  majority  of  cases,  does  not  exist  in  foreign 
legislation.  The  way  in  which  this  doctrine  works  is  b^t 
illustrated  by  a  concrete  instance.  A  relative  of  one  of  my 
servants,  who  was  a  guard  on  one  of  our  railways,  had 
one  hand  and  one  foot  taken  off,  through  the  mistake  of  & 
shimter.  That  man  did  not  receive  a  penny  compensa- 
tion, because  the  shunter  was  not  in  any  sense  in  authority 
over  him,  and  the  doctrine  of  common  employment  pre- 
cluded him  from  any  claim  which  he  would  have  had  in  any 
foreign  country.  I  maintain  that  in  such  services  as  the 
railways,  which  can  only  be  carried  on  by  an  annual  sacrifice 
of  a  large  number  of  lives,  and  a  still  greater  number  of  acci- 
dents which  cripnle  although  they  do  not  kill,  the  State 
should  provide  tnat  those  injured  should  be  provided 
for  by  the  companies  in  whose  service  they  are  employed. 
Of  course,  when  there  is  contributory  negligence  the 
claim  would  not  hold  good;  but  in  cases  in  which  the 
railway  servant  is  killed  or  maimed  by  what  may  be  called 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  his  labour,  compensation  should 
be  awarded  and  paid  without  demur." 

Do  not  the  London  and  North- Western  Directors  claim 
that  their  workmen  have  greater  advantages  under  their  in- 
surance system  than  the  State  guarantees  7  ** 

"  They  say  so,"  said  Sir  John,  "  but  their  insurance  fund  is 
largely  made  up  out  of  the  money  of  the  men  themselves, 
whereas,  as  I  told  you,  in  Germany  the  whole  of  the  insurance, 
money  is  paid  by  the  employer.  No  legislation  wiU  be  satis- 
factory or  final  that  does  not  level  up  English  legislation  to 
the  level  of  the  Continent." 

**  Would  you  cany  this  principle  to  insurance  against  sick- 
ness 7" 

•*  I  think  not.  It  is  hardly  necessary  in  England.  In 
Germany  insurance  against  sickness  is  compulsory,  and 
there  the  workman  must  pay  two-thirds  and  the  employer 
one-third.  I  don't  think  legislation  is  necessary  here,  at  any 
rate  I  don't  think  that  we  are  ripe  for  it. 

THE  LOSS  OF  LIFE  AT  8BA. 

"  The  second  subject  unmistakably  ripe  for  legislation  is 
the  prevention  of  loss  of  life  at  sea.  I  sat  on  a  Royal  Com- 
mission which  some  seven  years  ago  exhaustively  considered 
this  subject,  and,  what  is  marvellous  to  say,  it  arrived  at  a 
practically  unanimous  conclusion— shipowners  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  seamen  agre^  on  two  points.  There  were 
many  practical  proposals  made,  but  the  chief  was  this :  that 
no  shipowner  should  be  allowed  to  insure  his  vessel  and 
freight  at  its  full  value.  The  law  of  France,  which  has  now 
been  in  operation  for  many  years,  limits  the  amount  that  may 
be  insured,  to,  I  think,  90  per  cent.,  leaving  a  margin  of  10  per 
cent  as  a  guarantee  that  the  shipowner  will  not  contribute  by 
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any  negligence  to  the  loss  of  his  own  Tessel.  Whenever 
the  shipowner  had  insured  his  vessel  above  the  90  per 
cent.,  he  would  be  liable  to  lose  the  whole  of  the 
insurance  money  when  his  offence  was  brought  clearly 
home  to  him.  I  remember  another  rather  important 
proposal :  that  in  every  case  when  there  is  loss  of  life  at 
sea,  a  formal  inquiry  should  be  held  into  the  circumstances 
attending  it— that  is,  in  other  words,  that  the  principle  of 
the  coroner's  inquest  should  be  extended  to  death  at  sea. 
Once,  when  coming  b<^aie  from  Egypt  on  a  1^.  and  O. 
steamer,  a  Lascar  fell  overboard ;  the  weather  was  pretty 
rough,  and  the  poor  fellow  was  drowned.  The  captain  did 
everything  to  save  him;  the  ship  was  put  about,  the  boats 
were  lowered,  but  alter  an  hour  of  vain  effort  the  steajner 
resumed  her  course.  I  could  not  help  thinking  what  might 
not  have  been  the  case  had  we  bsen  on  board  a  cargo 
steamer,  with  a  captain  more  anxious  to  make  up  his  time 
than  to  look  after  a  poor  wretch  of  a  Lascar.  If  be  had 
steamed  on  without  regard  to  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  man 
who  fell  overboard,  there  would  be  no  one  to  call  binr  to 
account,  no  one  even  to  ask  whether  he  had  done  anything 
to  save  him  from  death.  That  is  a  matter  which  could  be 
remedied,  and  onght  to  be  remedied  without  loss  of  time. 

COHPLETB  FBEBDOM  OF  COMBINATION. 

"  The  question  of  shipping  legislation  brings  me  naturally 
to  the  third  question,  namely,  the  industrial  disputes  which 
from  time  to  time  arise  between  masters  and  men  both  at 
sea  and  on  shore.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  ripe  for  legis- 
lation in  this  matter  in  several  directions.  First,  there  must 
be  complete  freedom  of  association.  Judging  from  recent 
legal  decisions  thera  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  present 
law,  which  was  passed  to  enable  workmen  to  combine  with- 
out molestation  from  the  law,  is  really  efficacious  for  this 
end.  If  these  decisions  should  be  taken  as  faithful  interpre- 
tations of  the  present  law,  then  unquestionably  an  Act 
should  be  passed  without  delay,  making  the  law  what  every- 
one has  believed  it  to  be,  namely,  that  trade  unions  must  be 
perfectly  free  to  combine  for  the  protection  of  the  interests 
of  labour. 

THB  SBTTLBMENT  OF  TBAJIB  DISPUTES. 

"  Thirdly,  some  cheap  and  speedy  tribunal  for  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  which  arise  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
existing  contracts.  At  present  these  quarrels  must  perforce 
be  carried  before  justices  of  the  peace  or  into  the  polioe- 
courts.  Breaches  of  contract,  or  alleged  breaches,  caused  by 
difference  of  interpretation  of  the  contract,  are  not  matters 
which  should  be  referred  to  a  court  whose  usual  business  is  of 
a  criminal  character.  The  ordinary  police  magistrate  or 
justice  of  the  peace  is  by  no  means  an  ideal  arbitrator  in 
disputes  between  masters  and  men.  In  France  these  matters 
are  relegated  to  the  Conseil  de  Prudliomme,  which  is  con- 
stituted of  representatives  of  both  employers  and  employed, 
together  with  a  small  number  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Administration.  In  Germany  all  such  questions  are  referred 
to  a  specisJ  court  in  which  the  judge  is  assisted  by  two 
assessors,  one  representing  the  men  and  the  other  the 
masters,  which  deals  sumn^rily  with  disputes  as  they  arise. 
In  Austria,  besides  commercial  tribunals  similar  to  those 
of  Germany,  there  is  a  plan  which  is  unique.  All  disputes 
may,  by  mutusl  consent,  be  referred  to  the  adjudication 
of  the  &ctory  inspeotoit.  This  law  has  been  in  force  for  the 
last  six  or  seven  years.  In  the  first  year  in  which  it  was 
passed  1,600  disputes  were  settled  by  the  factory  inspectors, 
the  majority  of  them  being  grievances  of  the  men  against 
their  masters  for  wrongful  dismissal.  But  in  1889,  the  last 
year  for  which  we  have  any  official  returns,  4,338  disputes 
were  settled  by  the  inspectors  without  any  one  of  them 
coming  into  court  at  alL  Similar  jurisdiction  might  be 
given  with  advantage  to  our  inspectors,  or  in  some  other 
way  a  cheap  non-criminal  tribunal  should  be  instituted  te 
which  both  disputants  could  have  instant  access  instead  of, 
as  at  present,  going  before  a  justice  who  in  almost  every 
case  belongs  to  the  class  of  the  employer,  and  cannot  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  impartial  and  disinterested  by  the 
workmen. 


A  COLLEGE  OF  CONCILIATION. 
"  Fourthly,  besides  these  disputes  which  arise  out  of  the 
interpretation  of  existing  contracts,  there  are  the  much  more 
serious  disputes  whic*4  relate  to  the  new  contracts  which 
are  being  aegotiated  between  employers  and  workmen.  In 
these  cases  it  is  obvious  that  the  State  cannot  interfere 
directly,  but  the  State  might  do  a  great  deal  1  should 
prefer  to  see  in  all  cases  a  Board  of  Arbitration  established 
as  in  the  North  of  England  Iron  Trade,  by  the  voluntary 
effort  of  the  interested  parties.  There  is  also  a  great  deal  to 
be  said  in  favour  of  your  suggestion  that  the  Churches  should 
appeal  to  all  professing  Christians  to  form  a  representative 
Board  of  Peacemakers  to  tender  their  services  for  concilia- 
tion whenever  a  dispute  throh^tens  to  end  in  industrial  war. 
But  if  voluntary  means  fall,  and  the  Churches  do  not  act 
thus,  I  think  we  might  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  German  book, 
and  constitute  a  standing  College  of  Conciliation  in  each 
district,  to  which  the  disputants  should  be  |nvit«d  to  appeal. 
No  one,  of  course,  could  compel  them  to  take  this  course ; 
but  if  the  College  of  Conciliation  existed,  public  opinion 
would  probably  be  brought  to  bear  pretty  sharply  upon  either 
party  which  refused  to  lay  its  case  before  the  College,  and 
the  same  force  might  be  depended  upon  to  operate  if  either 
struck  or  locked-out  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  the  Con- 
ciliators. 

POSTPONE  CHILD  LABOUB  FBOM  TEN  TO  TWELVE. 

*'  The  fifth  measure  for  which  we  are  ripe  for  legislation  is 
the  question  of  raising  the  period  during  which  the  child 
shall  have  breathing  time  allowed  him  before  being  passed 
into  the  industrial  army.  At  present  no  child  can  be  em- 
ployed under  ten ;  after  ten  he  can  be  sent  to  work  at  half 
time.'  In  this  we  are  distinctly  behind  our  Oontinencal 
neighbours ;  there  are  several  countries  in  which  no  cbiKl  is 
allowed  to  be  sent  to  the  mill  or  factory  until  he  is  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  of  age.  I  do  oot  propose  to  forbid  the  em- 
ployment of  half-timers  until  they  are  fourteen,  but  I  think 
that  we  have  fairly  a  right  to  insist  that  no  child  should  be 
taken  from  school  until  he  is  twelve.  Let  the  little  ones 
have  twelve  years  exemption  from  toil  before  they  have  to 
put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  at  which  they  must  push^ 
all  the  rest  of  their  lives." 

WHAT  ABOUT  A  SIX   DAYS'  WEEK  7 

Sixthly.  "  What  do  you  think,  Sir  John,  about  legislation^ 
for  the  limitation  of  male  adult  labour  7 

That  is  a  large  question,  upon  which  opinion  is  certainly- 
not  ripe  for  legislation,  except,  perhaps,  in  one  direction.  If 
it  be  true,  as  you  assert,  that  in  this  country  the  six  days'^ 
working  week  is  not  secured  to  every  workman,  then  cer-  ^ 
tainly  we  should  do  well  to  follow  the  example  of  Holland^ 
and  Belgium  in  strengthening  the  legal  and  administrative  ■ 
securities  which  we  possess  for  one  day's  rest  in  seven. 
We  thought  at  Berlin  that  this  was  really  secured  by  the  . 
Act  of  C^les  II.  and  by  public  opinion.* 

Unfortunately,*'  I  replied,  this  is  by  no  means  the  case ; . 
in  the  great  new  industries— railways,  tramways,  telegraphs, 
and  the  Post  Office,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  creation 
of  this  century — there  is  no  security  that  every  man  has  one- 
day  in  seven  for  rest.  It  is  not  a  question  of  Sabbatarianism, 
or  putting  down  Sunday  trains,  but  of  f  oicing  every  employer 
to  engage  sufficient  hands  to  allow  every  one  in  his  employ- 
ment one  day  off  in  seven." 

"Well,"  said  Sir  John,  that,  in  the  Post  Office,  could  be , 
met  by  reformed  administration.  On  the  railways  it  might : 
be  enforced  by  law,  because  the  railways  are  the  creatures* 
of  the  State ;  and  tramways  also  may  be  regarded  as  enter^v. 
prises  which  owe  their  existence  to  municipal  or  state  mono-- 
polies.  A  proposal  to  secure  to  every  workman  one  day*s  rest^ 
in  seven  is  a  point  on  which  public  opinion  is  sufficiently  ripe 
for  action,  if  it  is  once  clearly  shown  that  that  rest  day  is 
not  already  secured  to  our  working  population. 

•*  I  am  entirely  with  you  on  this  point,  as  you  may  imagine 
from  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  secure  one  day's  rest  in 
seven  to  all  Indian  mills.   At  present  they  can  workMjei^ 
days  a  week  all  the  year  round.   By  the  new  FaotCF^ 
which  we  are  about  to  pass,  every  mill  must  close  fo" 
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four  hours,  from  Saturday  evening  to  Sunday  evening,  with 
the  exception  that,  when  a  religious  festival  occurs  in  the 
week,  the  mills  can  stop  on  that  festival  instead  of  on 
Sunday.  The  principle,  however,  is  unmistakable,  and  as  we 
are  applying  it  to  India  we  cannot  possibly  object  to  enforce 
it  in  England. 

EDUCATE  THE  WORKER. 

Seventhly.  Another  matter  on  which  public  opinion  is 
ripe  for  action  is  the  extension  of  technical  education. 
The  workman  must  be  taught  to  use  his  tools.  In  this 
respect  we  are  far  behind  many  foreign  countries.  A  good 
deal  has  been  done  to  make  up  leeway,  but  a  great  deal  more 
remains  to  be  done.  In  Ireland  and  in  the  rural  districts  of 
England  and  Scotland  a  great  deal  might  be  done  by  agricul- 
tural schools.  This  system,  even  when  applied  in  a  very 
tentative  fashion,  in  Ireland,  I  hear,  has  produced  very 
excellent  results.  There  is  one  branch  of  this  question  to 
which,  I  regret,  not  much  attention  is  paid  in  this  country.  I 
refer  to  schools  for  housewifery.  As  one  consequence  of  the 
Belgian  Commission,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  house- 
wifery schools  were  established  all  over  the  country.  There 
are  some  eighty  or  ninety  now  in  which  girls  are  taken  in 
and  thoroughly  instructed  in  washing,  mending,  cooking, 
repairing  clothes  and  furniture,  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
children,  and  all  other  things  needful  In  the  profession  which, 
after  all,  the  majority  of  women  will  always  pursue,  namely, 
that  of  being  mistress  in  their  own  household. 

A  GARDEN  FOB  THE  COTTAQEB. 

"  Eighthly.  Something  should  be  done  to  secure  every 
•cottager  in  the  country  a  garden  in  which  to  grow  his 
vegetables,  and  when  possible  to  do  so,  he  should  have  the 
-opportunity  of  having  an  allotment  of  fair  land  at  a  fair  price. 

A  MINISTRY  OP  LABOUB. 

"  Ninthly.  I  bring  up  the  rear,"  said  Sir  John,  **  by  a  pro- 
posal which  might  have  been  put  at  the  beginninpr,  that  the 
time  has  fully  come  for  the  institution  of  a  Ministry  of 
Labour.  The  Government  has  already  shown  the  way  by 
establishing  a  Ministry  of  Agriculture ;  it  is  now  for  them  to 
establish  a  Ministry  of  Labour.  Labour  questions,  which, 
after  all.  interest  nine-tenths  of  the  population,  are  distri- 
buted over  several  offices.  The  President  of  the  Local 
•Government  Board  has  some,  the  Boai'd  of  Trade  has  others, 
the  Home  Office  has  probably  most.  These  labour  questions 
should  be  collected  and  placed  under  the  control  of  a  com- 
petent Minister  of  Labour. 

**  These  are  the  points  in  the  programme  which  I  think  are 
ri£)e  for  immediate  legislation. 

IL   SUBJECTS  RIPE  FOR  INQUIRY. 

*•  Now  let  us  turn  to  the  other  subjects  on  which  you  would 
have  an  inquiry." 

THE  HOUBS  OF  IiABOUB. 

The  first  place,"  said  he,  "relates  to  the  question  of  the 
hours  of  labour.  Personally,  I  am  not  in  favour  of  a  statutory 
legal  day  of  so  many  hours.  It  is  a  question  which  we 
have  always  settled  without  the  intervention  of  the  State, 
and  I  am  loath  to  abandon  this  practice  unless  the  weightiest 
reasons  are  shown  to  the  contrary.  It  is  evident  that  if  the 
State  did  attempt  to  fix  the  legal  day  it  would  have  to  make 
the  standard  a  very  low  one.  The  only  Continental  nations 
which  have  as  yet  limited  by  law  the  day's  labour  are 
Switzerland  and  Austria.  They  have  not  been  able  to  go 
beyond  an  eleven  hours'  limit.  It  is  impossible  to  expect 
that  the  State  could  enforce  an  eight  or  nine  hours*  day 
against  which  great  industrial  centres  like  Lancashire  are  up 
in  arms,  and  which  is  far  shorter  than  that  which  is  con- 
tentedly worked  by  the  workmen  of  many  of  the  best 
employers  in  the  country.  But  if  the  State  laid  down  ten  or 
eleven  h»urs  as  the  normal  working  day,  it  would  operate  as 
a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  shortening  of  hours  by  the 
ordinary  higgling  of  the  market.  There  are,  however,  various 
departments  of  industry  in  which  it  may  be  safe  and 
right  for  the   State   to  interfere,  as,  for   instance,  in 


industrial  establishmentt,  sach  as  dockyards  and  arsenals, 

in  which  the  Government  directly  employs  labour  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  contractor.  The  same  rule 
naay  be  applied  to  labour  employed  by  municipal  bodies 
and  local  governing  authorities.  Contractors  for  Government 
might  also  fairly  be  made  to  comply  with  the  conditions 
established  in  the  Government  factories.  Railways,  tram- 
ways, and  industrial  undertakings  which  are  of  the  nature  of 
monopolies  created  by  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity may  be  subjected  to  special  legislation.  It  is  also 
fair  to  say  that  in  all  indnstria.'  under  takings  where  long 
hours  are  directly  dangerous  to  health  and  to  life  the  welfare 
of  the  State  may  justify  the  compulsory  shortening  of  the 
hours.  But  this  rapid  survey  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
question  is  not  one  to  be  rui&ed ;  it  should  be  considered  by 
the  best  Commission  that  can  be  selected,  and  before  whom 
the  various  phases  of  the  question  could  be  exhaustively 
discussed. 

THE  BELXBP  OF  THB  POOB. 

*'  The  second  question  upon  which  inquiry  might  be  pro- 
fitably held  relates  to  the  question  of  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law.  This  is  an  old  question  with  which  many 
years  ago  I  was  much  more  occupied  than  I  am  at  present. 
I  have  had  practical  experience  in  dealing  with  it,  as  local 
secretary  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  and  as  guardian 
of  the  poor.  In  those  days  I  was  more  familiar  with  the 
details  than  I  am  at  present,  but  it  is  evident  the  Poor  Law 
Administration  must  be  brought  into  accord  with  mora 
advanced  standards  of  humane  administration.  There  is 
much  heard  in  the  shape  of  an  ignorant  demand  in  some 
quarters  for  greater  laxity  in  outdoor  relief.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  natural  recoil  against  classing  together  all 
indigent  persons  without  any  regard  to  the  circumstances 
which  have  compelled  them  to  come  upon  the  rates.  My 
idea  is  that  every  person  in  need  of  relief  should  be  dealt 
with  on  the  broad  general  principle  that  those  who  correspond 
to  the  fraudulent  bankrupt  may  be  assigned  to  a  quasi- 
penal  treatment,  while  others  who  are  worn-out  veterans  of 
industry  should  be  regarded  as  pensioners  of  the  State  and 
treated  apart.  Another  point  in  which  reform  is  much 
needed  is  in  the  treatment  of  the  childien.  I  am  a  great 
advocate  for  the  boarding-out  system.  The  children  of  the 
State  should  be  brought  up  so  as  not  to  be  a  disgrace  to  the 
State.  What  you  say  as  to  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
employed  workhouse  girls  is,  if  true,  a  scandal  and  a  dbi- 
grace  to  the  nation.  It  should  be  looked  into  and  remedied. 
The  children  of  the  State  should  be  worthy  of  the  State. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  money  but  the  mothering  which  is 
lacking.  There  may  be  abuses  in  boarding- out,  but  more 
thorough  supervision  will  prevent  that. 

THE  UNEMPLOYED. 

**  Of  the  great  question  of  the  unemployed  I  have  to  say 
nothing  beyond  mentioning  it  as  one  of  those  subjects  on 
which  light  is  urgently  needed.  All  that  I  have  to  say 
upon  that  at  present  is  that  we  might  do  worse  than 
study  the  reason  why  such  a  disease  as  the  existing  of  a 
great  unemployed  class  has  never  made  its  appearance 
in  the  ancient  civilisation  of  China.  I  have  been  very  much 
struck  recently  in  reading  M.  Simon's  *'  La  Cit6  Chinoise." 
Unless  that  gentleman  is  an  inveterate  romancer  the  Chinese 
have  done  more  to  solve  this  question  than  any  other  people, 
and  it  would  be  better  if  we  were  a  little  less  supercilious 
in  studying  the  methods  of  a  nation  which,  whatever  its 
faults,  has  secured  for  millions  a  peaceful  and  prosperous 
existence  for  many  centuries. 

PAUPBB  IMMIGBATION. 

In  this  connection  we  must  put  the  question  of  the  regu- 
lation of  pauper  immigration.  On  this  point  Denmark  is  the 
only  European  country  which  has  taken  any  steps  in  the 
matter.  Tne  United  States  has  been  compelled  to  deal  with 
it,  and  every  fresh  interdict  that  is  placed  upon  the  import 
of  paupers  elsewhere  is  an  additional  argument  for  asking 
what  can  be  done  to  prevent  this  island  becoming  the  dump- 
ing ground  for  the  outcasts  and  wastrels  of  the  world. 
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OTHER  QUESTIONS. 

*•  Now,"  said  Sir  John,  in  conclusion,  "  I  thick  this  is  a 
fairly  comprehensive  resumi  of  what  should  be  done  to 
bring  our  country  up  to  the  level  of  foreign  nations.  There 
are  many  other  questions  which  might  be  referred  to,  such  as 
the  cheapening  of  railway  and  tram  communication  by  the 
adoption  of  something  Uke  the  zone  system  of  Hungary, 
especially  in  such  overcrowded  places  as  London.  But  that 
is  not  a  subject  to  which  I  have  paid  any  special  attention, 
and  I  leave  it  to  be  dealt  with  by  others.  I  have  said 
enough  to  indicate  my  ideas  as  to  what  can  be  done  at  once 
and  what  should  be  inquired  into  at  once.  Legislation,  no 
doubt,  depends  upon  opportunity,  and  the  progress  of  bills 
through  the  House  of  Commons  is  very  slow ;  but  the  imme- 
diate practical  step  that  can  be  taken  is  the  appointment  of 
two  Commissions — one  to  inquire  into  the  Hours  and  Con- 
ditions of  Labour,  and  the  other  to  investigate  the  subject  of 
the  Poor-law  Relief.  This  might  be  done,  and  done  at 
once." 

Sir  John's  programme  may  be  summarised  as  follows : — 
First— Legislation. 

1.  Employers'  liability. 

2.  Prevention  of  loss  of  life  at  sea. 

3.  Settlement  of  trade  disputes. 

4.  The  establishment  of  Colleges  of  Arbitration. 

5.  Raising  the  age  of  permitted  child  labour  from  ten 

to  twelve. 

6.  Six  days'  working  week. 

7.  In  addition  to  free  education,  industrial,  agricultural 

and  housewifery  education. 

8.  Allotment  grants. 

9.  Ministry  of  labour. 
Secondly— INQUIBY. 

1.  Royal  Commission  into  Condition  and  Hours  of 

Labour. 

2.  Royal  Commission  into  the  whole  question  of  Poor- 

law  Relief. 

I  took  immediate  steps  to  submit  Sir  John  Gorsfb  pro- 
gramme to  several  of  the  leaders  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  Morley  intimated  his  readiness  to  move  for  a  Royal  Com- 
mission to  Inquire  into  the  Labour  Question,  secure  that  he 
would  receive  in  so  doing  the  united  support  of  the  whole  of 
the  Liberal  party.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  made  the  sug- 
gestiom  the  leading  feature  in  his  speech  at  Paddington 
on  February  21st;  but  before  he  had  given  to  Sir  John 
Gorst  his  powerful  support,  the  Cabinet  had  met  and 
decided  to  issue  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into 
the  questions  at  issue  between  employers  and  employed. 
The  decision  was  unexpected  by  all  except  a  very  few, 
who  knew  how  the  action  taken  by  Sir  John  Gorst  on  one 
side  and  Morley  on  fhe  other,  had  practically  left  the 
Government  no  option  but  to  take  the  initiative  which  they 
have  done,  or  to  submit  to  have  their  hand  forced  by  the 
unconcealed  sympathy  of  their  om  supporters  with  Mr. 
Morley 's  motion. 

Sir  John  Gorst,  therefore,  by  one  stroke  achieved  a  result 
which,  an  hour  before  the  meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  had  been 
regarded  as  unattainable.  It  is  the  first  step,  and  a  most 
important  one. 

THE  boi:al  commission. 

Of  the  Royal  Comniisssioii  on  Labour  it  is  mmeoessary 
to  say  anything  more  at  present.  It  is  regular  in  its 
sittings,  and  no  Commissioner  attends  more  sedulously 
than  does  Sir  John  Grorst,  who  may  be  regarded  as  its 
father  and  originator.  Ihe  success  with  which  he  has 
succeeded  in  K>roing  the  hands  of  the  Grovemment  in 
this  matter  did  not  endear  him  to  his  chiefs.  It  was 
felt  that  he  had  broken  out  in  a  new  place  with  his  accus- 
tomed cleverness,  and  his  success  rather  increased  than 
weakened  the  feeling  that  Sir  John  was  not  to  be  trusted 
from  a  party  point  of  view.  His  action  in  permitting 
me  to  interview  him  was  much  censured  by  his  staider 
colleagues.  The  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  for  instance,  taxed 


him  with  the  impropriety  of  being  interviewed.  Sir 
John  replied  cheerfully  that  he  had  permittcNd  the  inter- 
view for  two  reasons — first,  because  publicity  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  obtain  his  end,  and  the  interview 
gave  him  publicity  more  easily  than  hecoufdget  it  in  any 
•ther  way  ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  enabled  him  to  get 
his  ideas  more  succinctly  and  lucidly  stated  than  could  be 
effected  by  any  other  method.  For  a  time  Sir  John 
Gorst  was  in  disgrace,  and  it  was  even  declared  that  he 
was  not  to  be  allowed  to  sit  upon  the  Commission  the 
appointment  of  which  he  had  secured.  A  little  reflec- 
tion, however,  convinced  Ministers  that  Sir  John  had 
really  saved  them  from  a  defeat.  The  acceptance  of  the 
Commission  was  the  finishing  blow  to  Lord  Randolph's 
intrigues.  The  very  day  before  the  appointment  of  the 
Commission  was  announced,  Lord  Randolph  exclaimed 
reluctantly  to  one  of  his  friends  in  the  House,  Nothing 
can  save  them  except  a  miracle,  and  Providence,"  he  added 
bitterly, "  does  not  work  miracles  for  the  salvation  of  fools.  '* 
The  fools,  however,  were  smarter  than  Lord  Randolph 
took  them  to  be,  and  when  the  appointment  of  the 
Commission  was  announced,  it  was  Lord  Randolph  and 
not  the  Ministers  whose  turn  it  was  to  look  foolish. 

MANIPUR  AND  TARQUINIUS  8UPERBUS. 

Since  the  appointment  of  the  Conmiission,  which  was 
his  greatest  achievement  this  Parliament,  Sir  John 
Grorst  distinguished  himself  by  making  a  very  cynical 
speech  in  defence  of  the  policy  of  the  Government  of 
India  in  Manipur.  Sir  John  has  been  much  condenmed  for 
the  speech,  but  what  can  an  Under-Secretary  do  who  has 
to  advocate  a  policy  which  he  detests  ?  Certainly  nothing 
could  have  been  more  audacious  than  his  defence  "  of 
the  invasion  of  Manipur  by  invoking  the  precedent 
of  Tarquinius  Superbus.  All  Sir  John's  ancient  friend- 
ship for  the  natives  and  his  docestation  of  their 
oppressors  came  out  in  his  plea  for  the  last  act  of 
aggression  which  has  discredited  our  Imperial  adminis- 
tration. 

"  That  policy,"  he  said,  "  was  as  old  as  the  days  of 
Tarquinius  Superbus.  Whenever  a  vassal  showed  too 
much  dndependence  and  strength  of  character,  the  [Suze- 
rain power  ^ot  rid  of  him.  Governments  have  always 
hatea  and  discouraged  independent  talent  and  promoted 
mediocrity  ;  in  my  own  time  I  have  known  cases  of  this^ 
kind."  And  he  proceeded  to  illustrate  his  point  by  re- 
ferring, not  to  the  promotion  of  Lord  Cross  to  the  Secre- 
taryship while  Sir  John  Gorst  was  kept  as  his  subordi- 
nate, but  to  the  cases  of  Cetewayo,  Arabi,  and  Zebehr. 
Naturally  there  was  a  hubbub,  and  Lord  Cross  was  put. 
up  to  explain  that  his  Under-Secretary  did  not  mean 
wnat  he  actually  said.  Sir  John  Gorst,  however,  did  not 
resign,  and  the  incident  passed. 

AN  INDEPENDENT  MINISTER. 

Sir  John  Gk>rst  being  a  man  of  independent  talent, 
who  was  not  sacrificed,  4  la  Tarquin,  survived  in  order  to 
make  his  colleagues  regret  that  they  made  an  exception 
in  his  case.  For  a  few  days  later,  when  the  question  of 
raising  the  age  of  half-timers  in  English  factories  came  on 
for  discussion,  Sir  John  Grorst,  by  defending  the  action 
which  he  had  taken  at  the  Berlin  Congress,  in  advocating 
the  raising  of  the  age  to  twelve,  succeeded  in  inflicting  a 
nasty  defeat  upon  the  Government,  which,  in  the  person 
of  the  Home  Secretary,  resisted  Mr.  Buxton's  amend- 
ment raising  the  age  to  eleven,  and  Kj^t  badly  beaten  in 
consequence  by  189  to  164.  After  tms  the  Gk)vemment 
had  no  option  but  to  give  way,  thus  for  a  second  time 
this  year  being  overruled  by  a  colleague  to  whom  Loid 
Salisbury  has  not  even  yet  conceded  Cabinet  rank. 
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THB  CONSEEVATnTB  LABOUa  LEADER. 

When  Parliament  rose  Sir  John  was  recognised  as  the 
strongebt  Conservative  member  in  the  House  after 
Mr.  Balfour,  and  in  recognising  the  responsibilities 
of  his  position,  Sir  John  devoted  the  recess  to  a 
careful  study  of  the  actual  condition  cf  the  labourer 
in  England  and  Ireland.  The  result  of  his  inquiries 
was  given  in  a  series  of  three  speeches  which  ho 
delivbred  quite  recently.  In  the  first  he  urged  the 
national  importance  of  mr.king  labour  much  more  skilled 
and  effective  than  it  is  at  present ;  in  the  second,  he  put 
forward  his  ideas  as  to  the  best  method  of  staying  the 
exodus  of  the  agricultural  labourtrs  into  the  towns  ;  and 
in  the  third,  he  pleaded  for  the  old-age  pensions. 
These  three  speeches,  which  Sir  John  Gorst  will  do 
well  to  publish  with  his  interview  which  appeared  in 
^ELp  ana  the  substance  of  which  I  publish  here  again, 
constitute  a  veritable  social  programme.  Sir  John  Gorst, 
will  be  seen,  has  nailed  his  colours  to  the  masthead. 
'  He  stands  now  before  the  country  as  the  one  leading 
statesman  who  has  taken  up  the  labour  question  seriously. 
He  has  a  great  position  with  untold  possibilities  f«  r 
action.  What  he  will  make  of  it  remains  to  be  seen.  It 
is  well  that  such  a  statesnlan  with  such  a  programme 
should  be  sent  to  the  Treasury  to  study  from  the 
beginning  the  hard  facts  of  finance.  Few  things  seemed 
less  likely  in  1876  than  that  the  astute  wirepuller  and 
cynical  electioneerer  of  the  Conservative  party  should 
have  become,  by  natural  evolution,  the  leader  of  the 
Juabour  Movement  in  1891. 

EVOLUTION  AND  BEVERSION. 

t>ir  John  Gorst  has  in  this  reverted  to  his  original 
type.    The  enrlj  programme  which  he  had  sketched 
.  out  for  himself,  that  of  labouring  as  a  lay  helper  of 


Bishop  Patteson  for  the  amelioration  of  the  Polynesian 
aborigines,  showed  that  he  possessed  in  his  early  man- 
hood the  enthusiasm  and  philanthropic  aspirations  to  the 
realisation  of  which  he  has  now  devoted  ms  matare  man- 
hood. Like  Mr.  Balfour,  he  will  do  well  to  purge  him- 
self of  the  suspicion  of  cynicism,  and  to  cultivate  a  little 
more  of  that  appeal  to  the  moral  instinct  of  mankind  which 
has  figured  so  constantly  in  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Bright, 
Mr.  Morley,  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  If  he  could  get  out  in 
articulate  speech  a  little  more  of  that  tendency  to  scream 
which  possessed  him  in  church  when  thinking  of  the  havoc 
that  was  being  made  of  the  homes  cf  the  Maories,  there  is  no 
position  in  England  which  he  might  not  ultimately  take, 
but  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  if  he  is  to  succeed 
the  tack  on  which  he  is  now  sailing,  he  must  purse 
himself  diligently  of  all  taint  of  the  clever  cynic.  He 
left  his  cynicism  behind  hi.r  in  1880  when  he  made  his 
peace  with  Disraeli ;  but  tn^*  knack  of  it  continues. 
Fossibly,  if  he  had  resigned  upon  Manipur,  and  de- 
nounced the  Government  up  hill  and  down  dale  for  its 
conduct  in  relation  to  the  Senaputty^  he  might  have 
achieved  a  much  higher  position  ultimately  tSian  that 
which  is  now  possible  to  him.  It  would  have  been  a 
caso  of  double  or  quits,  and  that  is  not  Sir  John  Grorst's 
usual  game.  He  is  a  cool  hand  who  does  not  let 
himself  go.  The  emotional  enthusiasm  which  glowb  io 
some  men  seems  to  leave  him  comparatively  unmoved. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  he  is  in  favour  with  the  pro- 
founder  moral  movements  of  his  time.  It  he  could  get 
a  little  bit  more  completely  back  to  the  standpoint  when 
he  was  Bishop  Selwm's  prot^^;^,  and  Bishop  Patteson's 
prospective  recruit,  and  William  Thompson's  bosom 
friend,  he  would  have  more  power  to  wield  at  will  cur 
fierce  democracy  than  he  is  likely  to  have  if  he  is  unable 
to  drop  his  famUiar  rdle  of  the  cynical  man  of  the  world, 
the  wary  wirepuller  and  the  adroit  speciid  pleader. 


THE  FAMINE  IN  RUSSIA-AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  CHARITY. 

^^•O  disaster  quite  as  appalling  as  the  RuRsian  famine  has  aOicted  Europe  in  our  time.  The  imagination  fails  to 
JJ^t  conceive  the  a;ivful  moaning  of  the  biief  an  1  meagre  telegrams  which  reach  the  outer  world  from  the  stricken 
regions  on  the  Volga.  We  read  as  an  item  in  the  newspapers  that  ten  or  twenty  millions  are  suffering  the 
extreuiost  privation,  that  hundreds  of  thousands,  possibly  even  millions,  are  dying  of  absolute  starvation  ;  but  who 
realises  it  ?  If  we  could  but  see  one  himdredth  per  cent,  of  it  as  it  exists,  all  Europe  would  shudder  as  beneath  the 
grasfi  of  a  nightmare.  That  black  death  in  the  East— how  it  paralyses  by  its  very  immensity!  A  Government, 
with  a  loan  of  miUions,  might,  perhaps,  stay  its  ravages,  but  even  that  is  doubtful.  But  charity — what  can  charity  do  ? 

Charity  can  be  true  to  itself.  Charity  can  prove  that  beneath  all  differences  of  nationality  and  of  policy  the 
heart  of  man  beats  true  to  the  heart  of  brother-man.  Charity  cannot  save  the  millions.  They  are  beyond  our 
help.  But  charity  can  snatch  a  few  here  and  there  from  the  wide-wasting  desolation,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  save 
even  a  few.  For  each  one  of  the  few  is  a  human  being,  and  in  saving  those  whom  we  can  reach,  we  give  an 
^niest  at  least  of  our  desu^e  to  save  the  others  who  are  perishing  beyond  the  reach  of  help. 

It  is  a  great  opportunity,  which  is  being  miserably  wasted,  of  proving  that  in  England  we  can  sometimes  rise 
^bove  the  bickerings  and  jealousies  of  international  strife  and  recognise  the  obligations  of  Christian  brotherhood, 
even  although  our  orother  is  a  Greek  Orthodox  who  knows  no  language  but  Russian. 

Madame  Novikoff,  whose  son  is  battling  with  the  famine  on  nis  estate  m  Tambofl^  one  of  the  worst  dis- 
tricts, has  asked  me  whether  I  would  appeal  to  my  readers  to  oontribute  to  the  Relief  Fund  for  the  starving 
peasants  of  Russia.  I  gladly  respond  to  her  request.  Any  subscriptions  sent  to  Madame  Novikoff  at  Ciaridge's  Hotel, 
Brook  Street,  London,  for  the  famine  sufferers,  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  in  these  columns.  A  penny  a 
day  is  said  to  be  all  that  is  needed  to  keep  these  wretched  starvehnp  alive.  They  have  killed  their  cattle  where 
they  have  not  perished  foe  want  of  fodder,  and  thev  are  now  dying  fast  themselves. 

Madame  Novikoff  has  already  received  a  few  subscriptions.  Up  to  the  end  of  October  she  received  £7  lOs.  Od. 
Since  then  she  has  received  the  following  subscriptions : — Mr.  J.  A.  Froude,  £5 ;  Miss  Julia  Wedgwood,  £5 ;  Mr. 
Henry  Labouchere,  £6  ;  W.  T.  Stead,  £6  ;  Mr.  Hallam,  Harrow,  £2  2s, ;  Lady  PeUy,  £1. 

Miss  Hesba  Stretton's  appeal  in  the  Press  has  reaUsed  about  £100,  for  the  most  part  in  small  subscriptions  from 
poor  people.  At  present  these  paltry  sums  represent  the  whole  of  the  contribution  of  Britain  to  tne  relief  of 
one  of  the  most  appalling  catastrophes  which  has  overtaken  a  European  population  in  our  day. 
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LEADING  ARTICLES 

WANTED,  A  NON-PARTY  PROGRAMME. 

THE  OBNBRAL  ELBCTIOJT  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

Is  the  current  number  of  Help,  I  publish  an  article 
which  suggests  that,  in  view  of  the  coming  Greneral  Elec- 
tion, it  migtt  be  expedient  for  the  Christian  Church  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  consider,  gravely  and  prac- 
tically, whether  or  not  its  influence  could  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  coming  General  Election. 

A   SOCIAL  PROGRAMME. 

If  those  who  think  seriously  about  social  reforms  were  but 
to  give  the  subject  a  thought,  it  would  not  be  impossible  to 
secure  the  elaboration  in  the  next  month  or  two  of  a  pro- 
gramme of  non-contentious  reforms  to  which  every  member 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  could  be  pledged.  If  this  were 
done,  the  non-contentious  social  measures  of  next  Parliament 
will  constitute  a  valuable  instalment  of  solid  reform.  If  this 
is  not  done,  there  will  be  no  social  legislation  next  Parliament 
worth  speaking  of. 

We  are  tolerably  secure  that  nothing  will  be  done  till  1894 
unless  the  people  who  are  social  and  moral  reformers  first 
and  partisans  afterwards,  insist  that  a  certain  proportion  of 
non-contentious  legislation  shall  be  taken  before  the^  two 
great  BUls  are  thrust  forward  for  the  purpose  of  provoking  a 
Constitutional  Crisis.  It  may  appear  to  the  superficial 
observer  that  this  is  impossible. 

A  POLTTTCAL  NECESSITY. 

In  reality  it  is  so  far  from  impossible  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  make  a  suggestion  more  eminently  practical,  or 
one  which  harmonises  more  entirely  with  the  actual  necessi- 
ties alike  of  the  parties  and  of  the  nation.  The  Liberals 
cannot  for  a  moment  consent  of  their  own  motion 
to  postpone  for  a  sincrle  day  the  two  great  Constitutional 
measures  upon  wbich  they  had  set  their  minds.  But  after 
tbey  come  into  office  they  will  speedily  discover  that  there 
are  many  cogent  reasons  against  running  full  tilt,  before 
the  placemen  have  drawn  half-a-year's  salary,  into  another 
general  election.  To  mention  nothing  else,  every  one  knows 
that  the  English  electorate  would  like  to  see  some 
practical  instalment  of  promised  reforms,  and  that  the 
chances  of  a  second  Liberal  victory,  to  put  it  mildly,  would 
not  be  seriously  impaired  if  Ministers  were  able  to  show  that 
they  had  been  able  to  pass  some  useful  legislation  as  to 
the  need  of  which  both  parties  were  able  to  agree. 
It  seems,  therefore,  by  no  means  chimerical  to  hope 
that  if  the  leaders  of  social  and  moral  reform 
could  but  come  together  to  draw  up,  after  con- 
sultation with  leading  members  of  both  parties,  a 
pr<^amme  of  non -contentious  legislation— which  might  be 
taken,  let  us  say,  in  the  gap  between  One  Man  One  Vote  and 
the  Committee  stage  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill — such  a  pro- 
gramme would  command  the  support  of  almost  every  candi- 
date, and  its  formulation  would  supply  that  element  of 
momentum  which  all  such  uncontentious  business  at  present 
lacks. 

A  NATIONAL  CHRISTIAN  COUNCIL. 

Why  could  not  representatives  of  all  the  Cl^irches  and 
other  agencies  which  are  devoted  to  the  promo:,  ion  of  the 
moral  and  social  well-being  of  the  nation,  meet  early  in  next 
year  and  discuss  what  measures  of  uncontentious  non-party 
reform  should  be  submitted  to  the  candidates  in  all  the 
constituencies  in  the  name  of  the  Christian  Church — one  and 
indivisible  ?  On  the  third  point,  the  drawing  up  of  a  line 
of  subjects  which,  in  the  judgment  of  all  men  who  accept 
the  Christian  ethics,  would  be  recognised  as  matters  on  which 
there  is  practically  no  difference  of  opinion  among  good  men, 
the  following  suggestion  is  made:— It  is,  of  course,  a 
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difficult  thing  to  draw  up  a  list  of  this  kind,  but  it  could  be 
done ;  and,  as  a  beginning,  I  venture  to  jot  down,  not  by 
any  means  as  a  complete  catalogue,  but  rather  as  a  series  of 
suggestions,  some  of  the  subjects  to  which  the  Church  might 
at  the  coming  election  proiitably  direct  the  attention  of  the 
State  :— 

a  draft  peogrammb. 

1.  The  Promotion  op  t^e  Union  op  the  Exglish- 
6PEAKINQ  World.— (a)  By  cheapening  postal  and  other 
communications  ;  and  (*)  by  promoting  the  establishment 
of  a  tribunal  of  international  arbitration  between  the  Empire 
and  the  Republic. 

2.  The  Discouragement  op  Intemperance.— («)  By 
establishing  Local  Option  for  Sunday  closing  ;  (&)  by  intro- 
ducing temperance  teaching  into  the  Education  Code ;  (<?) 
by  restricting  the  sale  of  opium  and  strong  drink  to  the 
native  races. 

3.  The  Discouragement  op  Gambling.— By  prohibit- 
ing the  publication  of  all  betting  lists  and  information  stimu- 
lating gambling  in  the  public  press. 

4.  The  Discouragement  op  Immorality.  —  (a)  By 
securing  the  abolition  of  all  State-regulated  prostitution  in 
India  and  elsewhere ;  (A)  by  making  seduction  under  false 
promises  of  marriage  a  criminal  offence ;  (<?)  by  raising  the 
age  of  consent  to  18. 

5.  The  Raising  of  the  Submerged  Tenth.— (^)  By  a 
Royal  Commission  into  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law ; 
(J)  by  a  system  of  Old  Age  Pensions;  and  (c)  by  an  inquiry 
into  the  Prison  System. 

6.  The  Improvement  op  the  Condition  of  the 
Workers.— (a)  By  the  enactment  of  a  six  days'  working 
week ;  (*)  by  promoting  courts  or  councils  of  cor ciliation ; 

by  passinsr  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill  (d)  and  the  Bill 
for  preventing  loss  of  life  at  sea;  (<?)  by  proraotinj?  the 
extension  of  municipal  lodging-houses,  and  opening  artisans' 
dwellings,  public  parks  and  free  libraries,  baths  and  wash- 
houses. 

7.  The  Maintenance  op  Peace.— (a)  By  discounten- 
ancing all  policies  of  isolated  adventure  ;  (ft)  by  supporting 
the  development  of  the  P'uropean  concert  ;  and  (<?)  by 
recognising  our  responsibilities  to  (1)  our  mission ariesr and 
(2)  to  the  native  tribes  within  and  on  the  borders  of  our 
dominions. 

WHY  NOT  THE  REFERENDUM  ? 

In  addition  to  the  subjects  named  in  this  histy  draft, 
it  would  have  been  well  to  have  added  a  suggestion  which 
might  tend  to  break  the  violence  of  the  inevitable  collision 
between  the  two  Houses.  Why  could  not  the  Christian 
people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  view  of  the  certain 
quarrel  between  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of 
Commons,  take  the  initiative  in  pressing  upon  both  parties 
the  adoption  of  some  form  of  Referendum  ?  It  is  little 
short  of  scandalous  that,  with  a  constitutional  crisis 
coming  nearer  every  moment,  the  Christian  eonscience  in 
those  islands  could  not  intervene  between  the  contend- 
ing factions  as  a  peacemaker,  and  indicate  the  adoption 
of  a  practical  proposal  that  would  obviate  the  necessity 
of,  at  least,  one  year's  stormy  agitation  which  would  waste 
the  time  and  let  loose  angxy  passions  that  may*  very 
easily  find  expression  in  deeds  of  violence. 


Murray's  Magazine  dies  this  month,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  suspends  further  issues  sine  die.  The  New 
Review  raises  its  price  from  9d.  to  Is.  A  new  sixpenny 
magazine  appears,  another  is  projected,  and  a  new 
shilling  monthly  is  announced  for  January. 
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JOHN  MORLEY  AS  OTHERS  SEE  HIM. 

By  a  Feench  Writer. 

''For  a  period  of  twenty  years  England  has  been 
giving  us  the  Bpectacle — perhaps  unique— of  a  society 
passing  from  aristocracy  to  democracy  without  a  crisis, 
without  pain,  almost  without  knowing  what  it  does,  by 
means  of  a  slow  and  pacific  evolution  of  its  institutions 
and  its  habits."  These  are  the  opening  words  of  a  stud^ 
in  which  M.  Aueustin  Filon,  already  well  known  by  his 
sketches  of  En^ish  stat^men,  lays  before  his  coimtry- 
men  a  picture  which  is  not  intended,  he  is  careful 
to  state,  as  a  biography  of  Mr.  Morley,  but  only 
as  a  history  of  Mr.  Moriey'a  ideas.  M.  Filon  selects 
Mr.  Morley  as  the  public  man  who  at  this  moment  best 
iooamates  the  spirit  of  the  "  unique  spectacle  "  to  which 
his  opening  sentence  alludes.  He  resards  him  as  the 
philosopher-politician  who  has  had  the  force  of  character 
to  keep  his  public  actions  in  accord  with  his  private 
theories,  and  as  one  who  in  office  represents  essentially 
the    Idea  "  of  modernised  England. 

B^R.  MOBLBT'B  home. 

Here,  first,  is  a  characteristic  description  of  the 
external  eurrouudin^  of  ''Mr.  Morley^s  home'':  a 
broad  quiet  street  in  South  Kensington,  with  long- 
drawn  out  perspective  of  a  huncked  houses,  cdl 
exactly  alike,  four  stories  high,  with  steps  and  por- 
ticoes and  rows  of  three  front  windows.  You  ring 
at  one  of  these  houses  which  nothing  distinguishes 
from  its  neighbours.  The  door  is  openea  by  a  parlour- 
maid, wearing  the  traditional  cap  and  print  dress  if  it  is 
the  earlv  part  of  the  day,  or,  if  it  is  after  three  o*c1ock,  a 
gown  of  black  merino.  You  have  an  appointment,  you 
are  admitted  without  useless  words.  You  are  struck 
immediately  by  a  sense  of  seclusion.  There  are  no 
children's  voices  ;  the  house  is  silent.  That  character  of 
Ben  Jonsons,  who  hated  noise  and  would  only  tolerate 
mutes  about  him,  would  have  willingly  taken  up  his 
abode  here.  On  the  well-lighted  staircase  there  is  a  big 
muror  halfway  up,  in  which  the  visitor  sees  himself 
approach.  On  the  first  floor  you  are  left  alone  in  a 
drawing-room,  which  strengthens  the  impression  you 
have  received.  The  whole  of  one  side  is  filled 
by  a  bookcase.  There  are  no  nick-nacks,  no  strong 
colours,  no  trace  of  affectation  or  exceptionality.  The 
furniture  is  vaguely  modem,  without  any  precise  date  or 
any  selection  of  style.  There  is  a  severity  which  hovers 
between  banality  and  elegance  in  a  harmony  of  pale  and 
delicate  tones.  The  master  of  the  house  must  evidently 
love  whiteness,  not  that  startling  and  aggressive  white- 
ness which  hurts  the  eyes,  but  a  discreet  grey-toned 
restful  whiteness,  which  seems  almost  to  caress  the  sight, 
and  which  has,  perhaps,  for  a  thinker,  some  of  the  sym- 
bolic charm  of  a  sjmtbesis  of  colour. 

MB.  MOKLEY's  MJKD. 

After  a  rapid  sketch  of  'Mr,  Morley's  early  days  and 
training,  and  the  influence  upon  him  of  the  positions  and 
circles  in  which  he  lived,  there  follows  this  subtle 
description  of  the  mental  rift  within  the  lute  which 
gradually  differentiated  the  mind  of  the  disciple  from  the 
minds  of  his  first  masters : — 

Already  lie  bore  within  himself  a  secret  protest  against 
the  optimism  of  science  and  society.  Stuart  Mill  himself 
could  not  convince  him  that  logic  is  the  only  governing 
power.  When  he  praised  his  master  for  '*  never  quitting?  a 
problem  without  solving  it,"  he  must  have  admitted  inwardly 
that  the  truly  great  minds  are  those  which  are  acquainted 
with  insoluble  problems.  He  was  melancholy,  not  with  that 
melancholy  which  results  from  pleasure  or  from  effort; 


for  the  first  he  cared  little,  and  the  second,  far  from  depress- 
ing him,  acted  as  a  wholesome  stimolos.  But  his  melancholy 
was  bom  with  him.  From  the  first  glance  which  he  had  cast 
around  him  he  had  recognised  that  the  world  is  bad,  that  it 
may  become  better,  and  that  it  will  be  never  good ;  that  the 
things  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  human  goodness  and 
intelligence  are  constructed  painfully,  by  force  of  patience, 
out  of  detestable  material.  One  of  the  first  of  his  time, 
almost  alone  among  his  kind,  in  the  thick  of  stupid  joviality 
and  busy  brutality,  he  perceived  the  odour  of  death,  that 
faint  delicate  odour  of  autumnal  decay  which  characterises 
the  decline  of  civilisations  and  which  some  of  us  now  inhale 
to  intoxication. 

HIS  POLITICAL  CAREER. 

Thus,  according  to  M.  Filon's  view,  he  became,  in  the 
region  of  pure  tnought,  a  connecting  link  between  the 
exaggerated  optimism  of  an  earlier  school  and  the  pes- 
simism of  contemporary  thinkers.  In  the  development 
of  this  theory  M.  Filon  passes  in  review  the  work  of  Mr. 
Morley*s  lit^ary  years,  and  especially  his  studies  of 
eighteenth  century  French  philosophy.  His  jommalistic 
experiences  bridged  the  gulf  between  the  study  and  the 
platform,  carrying  him  from  reflection  upon  the  abstract 
to  the  practicaL  Space  forbids  us  to  follow  M.  Filon 
here  in  the  description  which  is  borrowed  largely  from 
the  sketch  already  given  in  the  Kevisw  of  Reviews. 
Then  came  Parliament,  entered  without  any  illusions  asto 
the  average  elevation  of  what  he  called  oisdainfully  the 
House  of  Commons  view  of  human  life.''  "  His  col- 
leagues in  the  House  listened  to  him  on  then*  side  with 
the  unexpressed  mistrust  which  business  men  and  men  of 
the  worla  entertain  for  the  idealogist.  His  facile  speech, 
always  clear,  often  brilliant,  waimed  no  one,  carried  no  one 
away,  spread  rather,  on  the  contrary,  a  cold  doctrinal  at- 
mosphere, by  which  his  adversaries  declared  them- 
selves to  be  frozen."  Always  and  everywhere  M. 
Filon  presents  him  as  a  man  lovicg  light  rather  than 
heat,  rejecting  enthusiasms  which  are  aroused  by  im- 
perfect ideals,  kindly,  indulgent  even,  but  unmoved  by 
waves  of  popular  feeling,  incapable  of  vulgarity  ;  con- 
sequently as  a  fighting  pdtitician  inferior  often  to  inferior 
men.  The  question  mil  necessarily  aiise  in  the  mind  of 
every  one  who  follows  M.  Filon's  sympathetic  and 
delicately  finished  sketch,  Ts  this  resided  pessimist,  this 
subtle  and  correct  thinker,  this  disillusioned  speaker, 
the  man  to  head  the  fray  of  English  politics? 
M.  Filon  thinks  that  he  is,  and  assigns  to  him, 
without  hesitation,  the  foremost  place  in  the  Liberal 
party  of  the  future.  It  is,  of  course,  the  part  which  Mr. 
Morley  has  played  in  the  Irish  question  which  gives  him, 
in  M.  Filon's  opinion,  his  public  claim  to  this  position.  He 
says  of  him  in  one  sentence  that  Gladstone  may  be  called 
immortal  because  after  him  there  will  be  anotner  Glad- 
stone in  John  Morley.  To  most  people  the  whole  article, 
notwithstanding  the  general  justice  of  its  views,  will  seem 
to  contradict  this  judgment,  by  showing  Mr.  Morley  to  be 
as  unlike  Mr.  Gladstone  in  habits  of  thought  and  action  as 
one  man  can  be  unlike  another. 


There  is  a  very  interesting  article  in  the  New  England 
Magazine  for  November,  "  Why  the  South  was  Defeated 
in  the  Civil  War.*'  The  author  argues  that  the  great  and 
fundamental  cause  of  the  defeat  of  ihe  South  was  that 
slavery  had  enfeebled  the  defenders  of  slavery,  and  they 
and  the  institution  which  they  endeavoured  to  protect 
fell  together.  He  also  makes  a  strong  point  that  the 
true  nmitary  reason  of  the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy 
was  not  to  oe  found  in  the  military  campaigns  of  the 
army  so  much  as  in  the  operations  of  tne  blockadixig 
squadron  of  the  United  States. 
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THE  REUGIOUS  VIEWS  OF  ROBERT  BROWNING. 

By  Mbs.  Stjtherland  Obb. 

Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr,  who  has  been  somewhat  fiercely 
assailed  in  some  quarters  for  the  account  which  she  has 
given  of  Robert  Browning's  religious  opinions,  defends 
herself  in  the  Contemporaiy  Meview  for  December. 

AN  APOLOGY  TO  THE  INDEPENDENTS. 

On  one  point  Mrs.  Orr  "  climbs  down  "  without  demur. 
She  replies  to  the  Nonconformists  who  assailed  her  for 
ignoring  the  fact  that  Browning's  religious  nature  was 
fashioned  in  an  Independent  mould  by  admitting  the 
justice  of  the  censure.   She  says : — 

Looking  back,  as  I  now  do,  on  Mr.  Browning's  career,  from 
a  somewhat  more  distant  and  more  historical  point  of  view, 
I  see  that  I  have  been  mistaken;  and  that  the  influences 
which  I  overlooked  as  without  import  to  his  later  life  had 
been  probably  a  strong  in^^'^cKent  in  its  formation.  I  believe 
that  the  vital  elements  of  his  religious  faith  were  derived 
from  Nonconformists,  and  could  with  difficulty  have  been 
from  any  other  source  ;  not  because  they  embodied  its  derived 
independent  spirit,  but  because  they  possessed  a  glow  and 
fervour  which,  during  those  first  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  were  almost  absent  from  the  Church.  I  have 
remarked  in  the  biography,  though  without  referring  it  to 
the  probable  cause,  on  the  evangelical  spirit  which  had 
survived  in  him  the  almost  complete  extinction  of  Christian 
doctrine ;  and  writing  upon  him,  so  far  back  as  eighteen 
years  ago,  I  noted  in  one  of  his  works  a  vein  of  religious 
imagination  which  impressed  me  as  Puritan. 

WHAT  WAS  BROWNINGS  CHRISTIANITY? 

MDra.  Orr  defends  herself  against  the  accusation  of 
misrepresenting  Browning's  behef  by  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  he  read  and  approv^  her  "  Handbook/'  where  she 
stated  his  theological  position  much  as  she  has  done  in 
his  Biography.  She  thus  summarises  the  conception  of 
Mr.  Browning's  Christianity : — 

Mr.  Biownicg  neither  was,  nor  could  be,  at  the  time  of 
which  I  speak,  a  Christian  in  the  orthodox  sense  of 
the  word  ;  for  he  rejected  the  antithesis  of  good  and 
evil,  oa  which  orthodox  Christianity  rests ;  he  held,  in  common 
with  Pantheists,  though  without  reference  to  them,  that 
every  form  of  moral  existence  is  required  for  a  complete  human 
world.  This  conviction  never  rendered  him  callous  towards  the 
practical  aspects  of  wrong-doing.  No  man  was  more  capable  of 
h^thy  moral  indignation,  or  more  anxious  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  human  justice  in  its  most  stringent  forms.  But  he 
would  have  denied  eternal  damnation  under  any  conception 
of  sin.  He  spurned  the  doctrine  with  his  whole  being  as 
incompatible  with  the  attributes  of  God;  and,  since  in- 
exorable divine  judgment  had  no  part  in  his  creed,  the  official 
Mediator  or  Redeemer  was  also  excluded  from  it.  He  even 
spoke  of  the  Gospel  teachings  as  valid  only  for  mental  states 
other  than  his  own.  But  he  never  ceased  to  believe  in 
Christ  as,  mystically  or  by  actual  miracle,  a  manifestation  of 
Divine  love.  In  his  own  way,  therefore,  he  was  and  remained 
a  Christian,  and  never,  I  am  convinced,  hesitated  to  declare 
himself  such  if  he  judged  the  moment  fitting  for  doing  so. 

WHY  HUMANITY  RBQX7IRE6  CHRIST. 

In  support  of  this  view  of  his  belief,  Mrs.  Orr  recalls  a 
conversation  with  the  poet  in  which  he  expressed  himself 
with  much  freedom  on  the  subject : — 

When  I  fiist  met  him,  after  a  lapse  of  many  years,  in  the 
early  summer  of  1869,  the  traces  of  this  spiritual  disturbance 
were,  I  think,  very  apparent  in  him.  The  affirmations^  of 
which  he  made  in  the  course  of  our  conversations  had  a  ring 
of  self-defence  scarcely  justified  by  the  circumstances  which 
had  immediately  provoked  them.  I  know  the  difficulty 
of  believing,"  he  once  said  to  me,  when  some  question  had 
arisen  concerning  the  Christian  scheme  of  salvation.  "  I  know 
an  that  may  be  said  against  it,  on  the  ground  of  history,  of 


reason,  of  even  moral  sense.  I  grant  even  that  it  may  be  a 
fiction.  But  I  am  none  the  less  convinced  that  the  life  and 
death  of  Christ,  as  Christians  apprehend* them,  supply  some- 
thing which  their  humanity  requires,  and  that  it  is  true  for 
them."  He  then  proceeded  to  say  why,  in  his  judgment, 
humanity  required  Christ.  "The  evidence  of  Divine  power 
is  everywhere  about  us ;  not  so  the  evidence  of  Divine  love. 
That  love  could  only  reveal  itself  to  the  human  heart  by  some 
supreme  act  of  human  tenderness  and  devotion ;  the  fact,  or 
fancy,  of  Christ's  cross  and  passion  could  alone  supply  such  a 
revelation." 

The  belief  in  Christ  had  asserted  itself  as  guarantee  for  the 
human  sympathies  of  the  Creator ;  and,  without  losing  in 
strength,  had  receded  from  the  foreground  of  his  conviction. 
His  language  was,  in  later  years,  more  habitually  that  of  a 
Theist  than  that  of  a  Christian.  And,  as  his  abstract  Supreme 
Being  was  more  remote  than  the  God  of  Christian  theology, 
so  was  the  God  of  his  real  life  more  fannliarly  near,  more 
anthropomorphic  in  character  than  the  image  of  Deity  usually 
reflected  by  the  educated  relgious  mind. 

ON  SECOND  THOUGHTS. 

In  conclusion,  Mrs.  Orr  says: — 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  re-write  the  condemned  passage 
in  my  conclusion,  I  should  make  a  few  verbal  alterations :  I 
should  not  say  "  no  one  felt  more  strongly  than  he  the  con- 
tradictions involved  in  any  conceivable  scheme  of  Divine 
creation  and  government,"  because  the  ground  of  feeling  in 
him  was  entirely  occupied  by  belief.  I  should  try  to  find 
some  expression  which  confined  his  doubt  to  the  purely  in- 
tellectual sphere  to  which  it  belonged.  I  should  also  sub- 
stitute "  logical "  for  "  virtual "  in  ,  the  phrase  •*  virtual 
negation  of  His  existence."  The  word  **false^'*  which  occurs 
in  the  same  paragraph,  is,  I  admit,  too  strong  in  its  habitual 
connotation,  and  I  did  not  use  it  without  misgiving,  but  1  do 
not  think  I  could  have  discovered  a  more  fitting  one. 


IS  THE  EISTEDDFOD  A  CURSE  IN  WALES? 

UiTHERTO  it  has  been  accepted  as  an  articlo  of  faith  by 
the  English-speaking  man  outside  Wales  that  inside  Wales 
it  was  allowable  to  question  anything  in  the  universe  ex- 
cept the  Eisteddfod.  That  was  the  sacred  ark  of  the  new 
covenant  upon  which  no  profane  hand  is  allowed  to  be 
laid.  But  here,  in  the  December  number  of  the  Welsh 
Review,  Mr.  David  Davies  denounces  the  Eisteddfod 
as  a  drag  upon  national  progress. 

The  truth  is,  the  Eisteddfod  is  the  special  preserve  of 
the  "averages";  and  it  provides  for  the  apotheosis  of 
mediocrity. 

Its  income,  he  maintains,  exceeds  that  of  the  three 
national  colleges,  but  it  exercises  a  malign  influence  by 
popularising  a  false  idea  of  life,  and  by  diverting  the 
thoughts  and  intelligence  of  the  young  into  unfruitful 
pursuits.  Its  chief  purpose  seems  to  be  the  production 
of  an  army  of  poets  whose  poetry  no  one  reads  but  them- 
selves, and  it  confines  the  intellect  of  the  Welsh  nation 
to  the  unprofitable  channel  of  the  construction  of 
jingling  rhymes.    Mr.  Davies  says  he  pleads — 

Not  for  the  extinction  of  the  Eisteddfod,  but  for  the  cur- 
tailment of  the  area  of  its  influence ;  for  discrimination 
between  that  which  is  mischievous  and  that  which  is 
interesting  and  harmless  in  the  institution  ;  in  short,  1  appeal 
to  my  countrymen  to  prevent,  if  they  can,  this  quaint  old 
remnant  of  other  times  and  other  peoples  obtruding  itself 
between  the  young  men  of  Wales  and  the  schools  and  the 
colleges  which  are  being  prepared  for  them. 

After  this  the  Saxon  will  venture  to  lift  up  his  de- 
spised head  and  Uve,  even  in  Wales.  But  I  tremble 
for  the  imfortunate  editor  of  the  Welsh  Remeic,  The 
ancient  Cymric  fire  must  have  departed  if  he  escapes 
scalping. 
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MARK  TWAIN  AMONG  THE  PROPHETS. 

HOW  HE  DISCOVERED  TELEPATHY. 

It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  being  a  first-class 
humourist  that,  no  matter  how  serious  you  may  be,  every- 
body will  believe  you  are  joking.  Mark  Twain  has 
established  a  reputation  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
as  a  first-class  joker,  so  that  no  one  will  take  seriously,  as 
he  means  it  to  be  takeu,  his  article  in  Harper's  tor 
December.  Mr.  Clemens  has  for  many  years  been  a 
member  of  the  Psychical  Research  Society,  chiefly  on 
account  of  his  own  telepathic  experience.  In  this  article 
in  Harper's  he  lets  the  world  know  how  numerous  have 
been  his  telepathic  experiences,  and  how  extraordinarily 
detailed  has  been  the  communication  (in  some  cases)  of 
the  brain  messages  between  himself  and  his  friends. 

MENTAL  TELEGRAPHY. 

He  claims  to  be  the  original  discoverer  of  telepathy, 
an  obscure  science  which  tho  Psychical  Keseai-ch  Society 
have  done  much  to  elucidate.    He  says  :  — 

I  made  this  discovery  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago,  and 
gave  it  a  name  — '*  Mental  Telograpliy."  It  is  the  same  thing 
around  the  outer  edges  of  which  the  Psychical  Society  of 
England  began  to  grope  (and  play  with)  four  or  five  years 
ago,  and  which  they  named  "  Telepathy."  Within  the  Last 
two  or  three  years  they  have  penetrated  toward  the  heart  of 
the  matter,  however,  and  have  found  out  that  mind  can  act 
upon  mind  in  a  quite  detailed  and  elaborate  way  over  vast 
stretchci  of  land  and  water.  And  they  have  succeeded  in 
doing,  by  their  great  credit  and  influence,  what  I  could  never 
have  done— they  have  convinced  the  world  that  mental  tele- 
graphy is  net  a  jest,  but  a  fact,  that  it  is  a  thing  not  rare  but 
exceedingly  common.  They  have  done  our  age  a  service — 
and  a  very  great  service,  I  think. 

^  "  MERE  COINCIDENCES.'* 

He  wrote  out  an  article,  which  is  published  this  month, 
but  did  not  venture  to  try  to  produce  it  in  print,  for 
some  years  at  least. 

At  home,  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  I  tried  to  creep  in  under 
shelter  of  an  authority  grave  enough  to  protect  the  article 
from  ridicule— the  North  ^  mericcun  Beview.  But  Mr.  Metcalf 
was  too  warj'  for  me.  He  said  that  to  treat  these  mere 
"coincidences"  seriously  was  a  thing  which  the  Beview 
couldn't  dare  to  do ;  that  I  must  put  either  my  name  or  my 
7Mm  de  plume  to  the  article,  and  thus  save  the  heview  frooi 
barm.  But  I  couldn't  consent  to  that;  it  would  be  the 
surest  possible  way  to  defeat  my  desire  that  the  public 
should  receive  the  thing  seriously,  and  be  willing  to  stop 
and  give  it  some  fair  degree  of  attention.  So  I  pigeon-holed 
the  MS.,  because  I  could  not  get  it  published  anonymously. 

Now,  however,  owin^  to  the  progress  of  science  and 
the  labours  of  the  Psychical  Rosearch  Society,  he  ventures 
to  publish  it  over  his  own  name,  and  ventures  to  expect 
that  some  people  will  take  it  seriously.  The  joincidences 
which  he  mentions  of  the  crossing  of  letters  are  very 
cunous,  but  they  are  nothing  compared  with  the  follow- 
ing extraordinary  narrative : — 

THE  **  GREAT  BONANZA." 

Two  or  three  years  ago  I  was  lying  in  bed.  idly  musing, 
one  morning— it  was  the  2nd  of  March— when  suddenly  a  red- 
hot  new  idea  came  whistling  down  into  my  camp.  This  idea, 
stated  in  simple  phrase,  was  that  the  time  was  ripe  and  the 
market  ready  for  a  certain  book— a  book  which  ought  to  be 
written  at  once— a  book  which  must  command  attention 
and  he  of  peculiar  interest :  to  wit  a  book  about  the 
Neviida  silver  mine?.  The  "  Great  Bonanza  "  was  a  new 
wonder  then,  and  everybody  was  talking  about  it.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  person  best  qualified  to  write  this 
book  was  Mr.  William  H.  Wright,  a  journalist  of  Virginia, 
Nevada,  by  whose  side  I  had  scribbled  many  months  when  I 
was  a  reporter  there  ten  or  twelve  years  before.  He  might 
be  alive  still ;  he  might  be  dead ;  I  could  not  tell ;  but  I 


would  write  him  anyway.  I  began  by  merely  and  modestly 
suggesting  that  he  make  such  a  book ;  but  my  interest  grew 
as  I  went  on,  and  I  ventured  to  map  out  what  I  thought  ought 
to  be  the  plan  of  the  work,  he  being  an  old  friend,  and  not 
given  to  taking  good  intentions  for  ill.  I  even  dealt  with 
details,  and  suggested  the  order  and  sequence  which  they 
should  follow.  I  was  about  to  put  the  manuscript  in  an 
envelope,  when  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  if  this  book 
should  be  written  at  my  suggestion,  and  then  no  publisher 
happened  to  want  it,  I  should  feel  uncomfortable; 
80  I  concluded  to  keep  my  letter  back  until  I 
should  have  secured  a  publisher.  I  pigeon-holed  my 
document,  and  dropped  a  note  to  my  own  publisher,  asking 
him  to  name  a  day  for  a  business  consultation. 
He  was  out  of  town  on  a  far  journey.  My  note  remained 
unanswered,  and  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  days  the  whole 
matter  had  passed  out  of  my  mind.  Oa  the  9th  of  March 
the  postman  brought  three  or  four  letters,  and  among  them 
a  thick  one  whose  superscriptioi  was  in  a  hand  which  seemed 
dimly  familiar  to  me.  I  could  not  "  place  '  it  at  first,  but 
presently  1  succeeded.  Then  I  said  to  a  visiting  relative  who 
was  present : 

"  Now  I  will  do  a  miracle.  I  will  tell  you  everything  this 
letter  contains— date,  signature,  and  all— without  breaking 
the  seal.  It  is  from  a  Mr.  Wright,  of  Virginia.  Nevada,  and 
is  dated  the  2nd  of  March  -seven  days  ago.  Mr.  Wright 
proposes  to  make  a  book  about  the  silver  mines  and  the 
Great  Bonanza,  and  asks  what  I,  as  a  friend,  think  of  the 
idea.  He  says  his  subjects  are  to  be  so  and  so,  their  order 
and  sequence  so  and  so,  and  he  will  close  with  a  history  of 
the  chief  feature  of  the  book,  the  Great  Bonanza." 

I  opened  the  letter,  and  showed  that  I  had  stated  the  date 
and  the  contents  correctly.  Mr.  Wright's  letter  simply  con- 
tained what  my  own  letter,  written  on  the  same  date,  con- 
tained, and  mine  still  lay  in  its  pigeon-hole,  where  it  had 
been  lying  during  the  seven  days  since  it  was  written. 

Necessarily  this  could  not  come  by  accident;  such 
elaborate  accidents  cannot  happen.  Chance  might  have 
duplicated  one  or  two  of  the  details,  but  she  would  have 
broken  down  on  the  rest.  He  had  had  his  book  in  his  mind 
some  time ;  consequently  he,  and  not  I,  had  originated  the 
idea  of  it.  The  subject  was  entirely  foreign  to  my  thoughts  ; 
I  was  wholly  absorbed  in  other  things.  Yet  this  friend,  whom* 
I  had  not  seen  and  had  hardly  thought  of  for  eleven  years,  was 
able  to  shoot  his  thoughts  at  me  across  three  thousand  miles 
of  country,  and  fill  my  head  with  them,  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  other  interest,  in  a  single  moment.  He  had  begun  his 
letter  after  finishing  his  work  on  the  morning  paper— a  little 
after  three  o'clock,  he  said.  When  it  was  three  in  Nevada  it 
was  six  in  Hartford. 

THE  PHRENOPHONB. 

It  ia  not  surprising  to  know  that  this  is  the  oddest 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  Mark  Twain.  Mr.  Clemens 
suggests  that  many  of  the  simultaneous  discoveries,  such 
as  evolution  by  Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Darwin,  not  to 
mention  other  more  familiar  instances,  may  be  explained  on 
the  principle  of  this  mental  telegraphy.  So  convinced  is 
he  of  its  reality  that  he  proposes  to  invent  a  new  name 
for  this  method  of  mental  communication : — 

This  age  does  seem  to  have  exhausted  invention  nearly  ; 
still,  it  has  one  important  contract  on  its  hands  yet -the 
invention  of  the  phrenophone ;  that  is  to  say.  a  method 
whereby  the  communicating  of  mind  with  mind  may  be 
brought  under  command  and  reduced  to  certainty  and  system. 
The  telegraph  and  the  telephone  are  going  to  beco-ne  too 
slow  and  wordy  for  our  needs.  We  must  have  the  thmight 
itself  shot  into  our  minds  from  a  distance  ;  then,  if  we  need 
to  put  it  into  words,  we  can  do  that  tedious  work  at  our 
leisure.  Doubtless  the  somethmg  which  conveys  our  thoughts 
through  the  air  from  brain  to  brain  is  a  finer  and  subtler 
form  of  electricity,  and  all  we  need  do  is  to  find  out  how  to 
capture  it  and  how  to  force  it  to  do  its  work,  as  we  have  had 
to  do  in  the  cnse  of  the  electric  currents  Before  the  day  of 
telegraphs  neither  of  these  marvels  would  have  seemed  any 
easier  to  achieve  than  the  other. 
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A  SPANIARD*S  IMPRESSldNS  OF  GIBRALTAR. 

Don  Eliseo  Gpaediola  Valero,  in  the  Revista  Contem- 
poranea  for  October  15th  and  October  30th,  describes  a 
visit  to  the  Rock.  The  point  of  view  gives  his  narrative 
a  certain  freshness,  and  his  criticisms  on  the  British  army 
are,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  original.  In  most  of  the 
descriptions  familiar  to  us,  people  do  Gib  "  after  landing 
from  a  P.  and  O.  steamer  in  the  harbour.  Don  Eliseo 
crossed  the  isthmus,  starting  from  Estepona  in  Andalusia, 
and  driving  to  Guadiaro,  Irom  which  place  the  journey 
has  to  be  performed  on  mule,  back  to  the  frontier  village 
of  Lima  de  la  Concepcion.    Here,  he  says — 

One  can  already  see  the  scarlet  uniforms  of  the  foreign 
sentinels,  who  were  walking  carelessly  and  like  lords  of  the 
£oil  along  the  walls  and  through  the  neutral  ground  near  the 
line. 

A  PATEI0T*S  BEGCKT. 

I  acknowledge  that  it  is  irritating,  and  produces  on  any 
one  who,  like  mjself,  visits  Gibraltar  for  the  first  time,  and 
arrives  from  the  land  side,  the  effect  of  an  insult  to  see  those 
numerous  English  soldiers  walking  fearlessly  about  on  that 
soil  which  is  quite  as  Spanish  as  the  rest  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  that  which  stretches  away  in  the  distance- 
face  to  face  with  the  Spanish  soldiers  who,  in  their  turn, 
guard  the  line  of  our  fiontier,  and  who,  leaning  on  their 
muskets,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  stolen  treasure,  seem  to 
mourn  the  spoliation  of  which  our  mother  country  has  been 
the  victim,  and  seem  to  vow  in  the  depth  of  their  souls  to 
sacrifice  themselves  on  the  altar  of  the  sacred  cause  which, 
for  the  moment,  they  represent. 

1  do  not  know  whether  it  was  wrath  or  grief,  or  both,  that 
I  felt  on  finding  myself  within  the  English  city,  on  touching 
this  enormous  wound,  this  chronic  cancer,  which  lowers  and 
disgraces  us  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world— on  seeing  a 
foreign  flag  wave  from  the  gates  and  forts  and  the  pciblic 
buildings  of  the  city — on  assuring  myself  beyond  doubt 
that  I  had  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  my  country.  Never 
did  I  feel  more  deeply  pained  by  our  civil  wars,  our 
intestine  strife,  our  political  dissensions,  than  now,  when 
I  came  quite  close  to  an  evil  which  we  have  forgotten, 
and  whose  disappearance  ought  to  be  the  steadfast  aim  of 
our  lives. 

GIBBALTAR  SPANISH. 

Though  Gibraltar,  at  first  sight,  gives  the  impression 
of  an  English  city,  the  real  character  of  the  place  is  de- 
cidedly Spanish.  Spanish  names  over  the  shops— Spanish 
laces  in  the  streets — Spanish  screamed  and  yelled  by  the 
trafiickers  in  the  market.  Most  of  the  local  papers  are 
published  in  Spanish,  though  there  are  one  or  two 
English  ones— and  the  Spanish  journals.  El  Imparcialy 
El  Libert],  etc.,  have  a  large  sale.  The  visitor  is  struck 
by  the  quantities  of  tobacco  in  every  shop.  There  is  no 
Government  monopoly  as  in  Spain,  and  every  trader 
lays  in  a  large  supply  for  the  benefit  of  Spanish 
smugglert*. 

Don  Eliseo  was  grieved  by  the  sight  of  Governor 
EUliut's  statue  in  Alameda  Gardens,  and  struck  with 
admiration  by  the  road  up  to  Europa  Point.  In  exam- 
ining the  religious  accommodation  of  the  place,  he  took 
the  synagogue  first,  his  guide  being  a  zealous  Jew,  and 
then  stray^  into  the  English  church,  with  all  the  curio- 
sity of  an  outsider. 

Within  a  short  distance  of  each  other,  and  standing,  as  it 
were,  face  to  face,  stand  the  Protestant  cathedra),  the 
Catholic  chnrch,  and  the  Hebrew  synagogue— a  proof  this 
of  the  marvellous  religious  tolerance  which  prevails  in 
England,  and  which,  at  Gibraltar,  is  still  further  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that,  besides  the  above-mentioned  religious 
centref*,  there  exist  an  Arab  mosque  and  a  masonic  temple 
where  all  races  and  creeds  find  their  liberty  of  action  guaran- 
teed, and  adherents  of  all  sects  may,  without  anxiety,  6njoy 
the  benefits  of  that  noble  conquest  of  modem  civilisation 


which  has  ended  in  recognising  liberty  of  conscience  as  the 
highest  and  most  incontestable  right  of  the  individual. 

THE  BOCK. 

The  Rock  is  the  most  remarkable  object  at  Gibraltar. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  effect  produced  on  the 
mind  by  the  sight  of  those  immense  tunnels  crossing  each 
other  in  all  directions,  bifurcating  again  and  again,  some- 
times lit  up,  sometimes  wrapped  in  the  deepest  dairkness, 
formiog  an  inextricable  network  of  galleries  and  passages, 
a  confused  labyrinth,  the  way  out  of  which  could  be  found 
by  no  one  who  did  not  possess  the  clue  of  Ariadne.  The  slopes 
by  which  we  ascended  were  smooth  and  wide,  better  than  some 
high-roads  traversed  all  day  long  by  passengers.  Frequently 
we  came  upon  enormous  heaps  of  cannon-balls,  providently 
stored  in  case  of  need,or  we  found  an  embrasure  in  the  living 
rock  through  which  a  gun  was  pointed  as  though  ready  to 
begin  work  on  the  spot,  surrounded  by  all  the  necessary 
ammunition.  Sometimes  the  darkness  was  so  dense  that  I 
scarcely  dared  move  my  feet  for  fear  of  falUng  over  one  or 
other  of  those  iron  monsters,  and,  on  more  than  one  occasion 
I  was  forced  to  strike  a  match  to  find  my  way  through  those 
gloomy  caverns,  while  I  found  myself  nearly  always  lagging 
behind  my  guide  who,  knowing  the  way,  and  being  more 
active  on  his  legs,  kept  going  on  ahead  till  he  reached  the 
next  loophole,  when  he  waited  for  me. 

At  last  we  reached  a  spot  where  the  passage  was  barred  by 
thick  timbsrs,  and  where  my  guide  told  me  we  could  go  no 
further,  as  this  was  the  reserved  part  of  the  fortress,  where 
excavations  are  still  being  made  to  continue  the  enormous 
trench.  This  place,  he  added,  was  closed  to  all  outsiders ; 
and  even  the  officers  of  the  English  army  not  actually  on 
duty  at  the  works,  are  scarcely  allowed  to  see  it. 

I  had,  therefore,  to  resign  myself  to  forego  the  sight  of  tlia 
greatest  part  of  that  mysterious  cavern,  and  approached  the 
nearest  loop-hole— the  highest  we  had  yet  passed— to  admire 
the  delicious  view  and  breathe  the  Iresh  air  to  which  it  gave 
access. 

From  the  cursory  examination,  which,  considering  the  pre- 
cautions necessary  there,  was  all  I  was  able  to  make  of  the 
immense  fortress,  I  gathered  that  it  is  an  impregnable  position, 
whi  h.  bristling  with  cannon,  and  pierced  with  loop-holes 
looking  in  every  direction  from  which  an  enemy  could  con- 
ceivably come  makes  it  simply  impossible  for  any  army  to 
seize  it  by  force.  To  get  possession  of  Gibraltar,  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  it  would  first  be  necessary  to  annihi- 
bite  it. 

TOMMY  ATKINS. 

During  my  stay  at  Gibraltar  my  attention  was  greatly 
attracted  by  the  troops. 

The  many  soldiers  I  saw  in  the  streets — ^the  importance  of 
Gibraltar  from  a  military  point  of  view— and  the  great 
number  of  barracks  included  within  its  precincts,  made  me 
think — as  I  afterwards  found,  rightly — that  the  army  must 
be  the  most  important  element  of  the  population.  The  garri- 
son of  Gibi  altar  is  usually  composed  of  some  6,000  men,  under 
the  command  of  the  Governor-General. 

The  English  soldiers  sport  an  elegant  uniform,  but  one 
which  produces  a  certain  effect  of  affectation.  Nearly  all  of 
them  wear,  when  in  barracks,  a  kind  of  cap,  slit  along  the 
top,  with  smill  ribbons  falUng  over  the  shoulder  (like  what, 
among  us,  are  vulgarly  called  cofl€Ui) ;  while  others  have  small 
caps  which  scarcely  cover  one  side  of  the  head,  and  have  to 
be  kept  on  by  a  strap  passing  beneath  the  chin.  This  is  an 
oddity  which  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  many  eccentricities  of 
the  English,  in  which  I  can  see  nothing  warlike,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  great  deal  that  is  ridiculous.  The  infantry 
wear  scarlet  jackets  and  blue  trousers  ;  the  artillery  uniform 
is  entirely  of  the  latter  colour— as  in  most  European  armioi — 
and  the  cavalry  corps  wear  one  which  is  somewhat  greenish. 

.')  There  are  some  regiments  of  Scotchmen  who  wear 
(the  privates,  but  not  the  officers)  certain  short  petticoats 
with  many  folds,  which  have  little  or  nothing  of  a  military 
character,  and  in  which  they  go  about,  showing  their  legs, 
(which  are  bare)  up  to  a  considerable  height.  This  piece  of  un- 
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seemliness  forms  part  of  a  costume  in  a  high  degree  indecent, 
and  unworthy  of  a  cultivated  and  civilised  England.  The 
campaigning  uniform  is  completed  by  a  monumental  helmet 
of  white  felt,  covering  the  bead  down  to  the  eyes,  which 
seemed  to  me  in  the  highest  degree  heavy  and  uncomfortable. 
When  walking  about  the  town,  miny  of  them  carry  a  little 
thin  cane,  not  long  enough  to  reach  the  ground,  a  fraud 
which  rather  takes  away  from  them  than  gives  them  anything 
like  a  martial  air.  We,  who  are  accustomed  to  the  trimness 
and  serviceable  neatness  of  our  Spanish  soldiers  (I  am  speak- 
ing without  bias)  cannot  help  being  surprised  by  the  sight  of 
the  English  troops  carrying  their  muskets  on  the  left  shoulder 
and  employing  the  left  hand  in  many  of  the  operations 
necessary  in  using  it.  This  detail  readily  catches  the  atten- 
tion of  foreigners,  and  made  me  smile  at  the  recollection  of 
those  Uruguayan  soldiers,  who  have  always  been  my  delight, 
in  the  farce,  '*  The  Cousins  of  Captain  Grant.'' 

To  look  at  them,  you  would  not  take  the  English  soldiers 
to  be  the  ambitious  rulers  of  half  the  world ;  and  though 
this  army  has — and  justly>-a  high  reputation  for  valour  and 
endurance,  its  principal  advantage  lies  in  the  support  of  the 
famous  naval  force,  and  in  the  universal  instruction  and  skill 
which  can  be  acquired  by  all,  from  the  officers  to  the  lowest 
private. 

THE  BB-CONQUEST  OF  GIBRALTAB. 

The  large  garrison  kept  at  Gibraltar,  and  the  immense  and 
costly  works  carried  on  there,  prove  that  the  English  have  a 
particular  affection  for  this  place.  Well  aware  of  its  com- 
mercial and  strategic  importance,  they  would  in  no  conceiv- 
able case  be  willing  to  abandon  it ;  and  were  it  attacked  by 
an  enemy,  they  would  rather  be  buried  under  its  ruins  than 
lose  this  precious  treasure,  which  nothing  could  replace,  by 
withdrawal,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  the  most  disgraceful 
defeat. 

There  is  no  denying  it.  As  things  stand  at  the  present 
moment,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  lay  aside 
our  loBg-cherished  desire  of  re-conquering  Gibraltar.  On  the 
most  favourable  supposition  our  only  gain  would  be  the  dos- 
session  of  a  heap  of  ruins.  And  though  even  this  would  be 
preferable  to  the  disgrace  of  having  this  sign  of  in- 
famy continually  flaunted  under  our  eyes,  it  is  neces- 
Fory  that  in  our  day  we  should  seek  the  means  of 
regaining  our  lost  jewel  without  force,  and  without  recklessly 
throwing  away  the  lives  of  thousands  of  men.  The  Powers 
of  Europe  sanctioned  this  iniquitous  spoiliation  at  the  Peace 
of  Utrecht  Why  should  not  the  Powers  of  to-dav  direct 
their  action  individually  and  collectively  to  the  unaoing  of 
this  dishonourable  robbery,  which  is  to-day,  and  always  will 
be,  a  continued  menace  to  the  peace  of  nations  7 

WHY  NOT  EXCHANGE  IT  FOR  CUBA? 

Seftor  Valero  thinks  that,  through  the  mediation  of 
the  Powers,  Gibraltar  might,  in  time,  be  exchanged  for 
some  of  the  Spanish  foreign  possessions  (Cuba,  perhaps  ?) 

which  bring  us  no  advantage,  while  they  cost  us  heavy 
sacrifices  in  men  and  money." 


A  CONVERSATION  WITH  MR.  PARNELL. 

By  Loud  Ribblesdale. 
In  the  late  summer  of  1887  Lord  Ribblesdale  met  Mr. 
Pamell  in  a  railway  train  on  his  way  from  Euston  to 
Holyhead.  They  were  strangers,  but  having  got  Mr. 
Pamell  in  a  cmp^  all  to  himself,  Lord  Ribblesdale  was 
determined  that  he  would  set  as  much  out  of  Mr.  Pamell 
as  circumstances  would  allow.  He  communicated  the 
notes  of  the  conversation  to  Mr.  Balfour  next 
morning,  and  now  that  Mr.  Pamell  is  dead  and 
gone  he  prints  his  notes  in  the  NtMtmiih  Ctn- 
txury.  They  are  very  short,  but  sensible,  and 
characterised  by  Mr.  PamelFs  usual  shrewd  common 
sense.  He  told  Lord  Ribblesdale  that  Lord  Carnarvon 
had  a  very  complete  scheme  of  Home  Rule  worked  out 
in  all  its  details,  but  the  scheme  was  only  to  come  into 


operation  gradually,  that  is,  that  Home  Rule,  was  to  be 
a  measure  granted  by  degrees  to  Ireland  on  her  prefer- 
ment.    Lord  Salisbury,  said  Mr.  Parnell,  has  a  great 
chance.    The  Irish  party  are  quite  willing  to  be  reason- 
able, although  the^  would  be  sorry  to  see  Mr.  Gladstone 
dished  by  the  Unionists.    He  had,  however,  no  hope 
that  Lord  Salisbmy  would  take  the  chance  as  he  was  a  * 
man  above  treaties  and  negotiations.  Of  Mr.  Balfour  Mr. 
Parnell  spoke  highly.    He  said  he  doubted  whether  Mr. 
Balfour's  nervous  organisation  would  stand  the  strain  of 
office,  but  he  was  a  man  with  great  capacity,  and  by  no 
means  as  much  disliked  by  the  Irish  party  as  they 
pretended.  He  was  denounced  only  as  the  incarna- 
tion of  an  odious  policy.     The  party  rather  liked 
him  in  other  ways.   They  liked  his  mettle,  and  they 
liked   his   adroitness   in    retort  and   debate.  The 
only  man  they  could  not  stand  was  Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  and  for  the  good  reason  that  no  impression 
could  ever  be  made  upon  him.    Mr.  Pamell  tried  to> 
remember  something  about  a  bull's  head  and  a  brazen 
front  which  was  quoted  about  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman 
by  somebody.    "It  was  very  good,"  said  Mr.  Pamell 
seriously,  "but  I  never  can  remember  poetry.''  Of 
course,  Mr.  Pamell  declared  that  Home  Rule  was 
certain   to  come,   and    that    within        very  Ibw 
years.    When  Home  Rule  came  the  first  years  would 
be  a  time  of  sreat  anxiety.    His  faith  in  the  succesB 
of  Home  Rule  generally,  judging  from  Lord  Ribbles- 
dale s  notes,  was  based  aknost  entirely  upon  its  economic 
effects.   He  beheved  that  its  inmiediate  results  would 
be  industrial  development  of  all  kinds.    Even  a  resolute 
Government  might,  he  thought,  be  successful  if  you 
could  get  rid  of  the  Irish  representation  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  with   an  able   and  courageous  adminis- 
trator in   Ireland   with   a  strong  executive.  But 
even  then  his  success  would  depend  upon  the  extent 
to  which  he  could  materially  improve  tiie  condition  of 
the  Irish  people.    His  task  woula  be,  therefore,  to  settle 
the  land,  develop  the  resources  of  the  country,  improvei 
the  butter  factories,  extend  the  woollen  trade,  creat 
harbours  and  promote  fisheries.   Speaking  of  what  should 
be  done  in  Ireland  now,  he  said  he  thought  that  local  agri- 
cultural societies  should  be  encouraged  and  subsidised 
by  the  Govemment.   A  Board  of  Agriculture  should  t& 
established  in  Dublin  with  a  staff  of  peripatetic  leoturerB 
and  local  agents.   He  would  also  make  the  harbours  od 
the  west  coast,  declaring  that  wherever  there  was  a 
harbour  there  was  prosperity. 

He  also  spoke  of  Government  forestry,  (jovemment  was 
to  employ  labour  in  extensive  trenching,  draining,  and  plant- 
ing, and  he  desired  to  see  railway  rates  compulsoirily 
lowered  for  the  inward  carriage  of  fish  and  the  outward 
carriage  of  agiicultoral  produce. 

Lord  Ribblesdale  asked  Mr.  Pamell  if  whether  by  an 
enchanter's  wand  the  price  of  Irish  stock  could  be  raised 
fifty  percent.,  and  kept  up,  we  should  hear  any  more  of 
Irish  national  sentiment  P  Mr.  Pamell  said  we  should. 
Of  course,  Lord  Ribblesdale  firmly  believes  we  should 
not.  It  does  not  matter,  however,  very  much 
what  Lord  Ribblesdale  beUeves.  The  important  thin^ 
to  note  in  this  conversation  is  tho  clear  grasp  which  Mr. 
Pamell  had  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  economic 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  Irish  electorate. 
When  Home  Rule  comes,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  will  be  the  most  important  man  in  Ireland 
after  the  Prime  Minister.  Ireland  is  a  great  farm,  and 
in  the  development  of  that  farm  by  a  (Government  which 
would  possess  the  confidence  of  the  people  i»  the  grea^ 
hope  for  the  future. 
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THE  EOTPTIAN  QUESTION. 

FROM  THB  FBBNCU  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

The  prominent  place  which  has  been  given  to  the 
Egyptian  Question  in  late  political  speeches  will  cause 
most  English  readers  of  the  Itevue  des  Deiuv  Mondes  to 
tarn  with  interest  to  the  two  carefully  written  articles 
which  appear  under  this  heading  in  the  November 
numbers.  The  hundred  pages  or  so  of  which  they  con- 
sist summarise  in  a  lucid  and  effective  manner  the  whole 
course  of  events  from  the  rise  of  the  new  power  of 
Mahomet  Ali  upon  the  Nile  to  the  latest  utterances  of 
English  poUticians.  They  are  conceived  in  a  spirit  of 
fairness  which  the  polemics  of  the  Journal  des  Dibats 
have  almost  taught  us  to  despair  of  meeting  with  in  French 
utterances  upon  Uie  subject,  and  they  are  valuable  in 
proportion. 

FRANCE  IN  EGYPT. 

To  attempt  to  present  the  contents  of  the  two  articles 
in  a  few  lines  would  be  vain.  The  facts  that  they  narrate 
are  for  the  most  part  well  known  in  all  that  relates  to 
recent  years.  It  is  the  manner  of  their  presentment  and 
the  fresh  point  of  view  which  give  a  renewed  interest 
to  the  narrative.  The  earlier  part  of  the  story,  dealing 
with  the  days  in  which  Russia  regarded  French  influence 
in  the  East  as  the  influence  which  it  had  most  to  fear, 
is  less  familiar.  If  it  suggests  some  ironic  reflections 
upon  the  change  in  Oontmental  politics,  it  also  serves 
to  show  how  very  little  these  changes  have  affected 
the  purely  English  view  of  the  situation.  Egypt,  under 
Mehemet  Ali  was,  if  not  the  child,  at  least  the  godchild  of 
France.  Franco  furnished  the  model  for  her  military, 
her  educational,  her  le^,  and- her  administrative  system. 
French  soldiers,  French  engineers,  French  doctors,  French 
lawyers,  French  merchants,  and  French  politicians 
inspired  the  councils  of  the  Egyptian  ruler.  The 
extension  of  the  power  of  Mehemet  Ali  was  practically 
the  extension  of  the  power  of  France.  When  his  arms  were 
victorious  in  Syria,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  saw  France  domi- 
nating Asia  Minor,  waiting  only  to  knock,  perhaps,  at  ^he 
very  doors  of  Yeldiz  Kiosk. 

ENGLAND  AND  RUSSIA  AS  ALLIES. 

His  first  victories  of  1832  drove  Turkey  into  the 
Russian  alliance,  which  was  sealed  by  the  Treaty  of 
Unkiar  Skeiessi  in  1833.  Russia  assumed  the  position 
of  the  protector  of  Turkey — ostensibly  against  reoellious 
Egypt,  really  against  encroaching  France.  This  was 
proved  when,  five  years  later,  a  second  Syrian  war, 
provoked  by  the  Sultan,  ended  in  the  Egyptian 
victory  of  Nezib,  and  the  existence  of  Turkey  appeared 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  Mehemet  Ali.  Russia  did  not  feel 
strong  enough  to  deal  single-handed  with  the  compliea- 
tions  likely  to  result,  and  the  Emperor  Nicnolas 
approached  Lord  Palmerston  with  a  view  to  concerted 
action  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  Turkey  alive  and 
checkmating  the  Eastern  policy  of  France.  The  offer 
he  made  was  nothing  less  than  to  forego  for 
Russia  all  the  advantf^es  secured  b^  the  Treaty  of 
Unkiar  Skeiessi,  and  to  instal  Great  Britain  in  its  place 
as  a  more  efficient  protector  of  Turkish  interestB.  Lord 
Palmerston's  acceptance  of  the  proposal  may  be  said  to 
liave  opened  the  modern  phase  of  the  Eastern  Question. 

LORD  PALMERSTON  ON  FRENCH  DESIGNS. 

What  France  thought  of  the  arrangement  may  be 
athered  from  the  action  of  M.  Quizot,  who  was  irome- 
iately  sent  to  England  in  the  position — much  more 
important  fifty  years  ago  than  it  now  is — of  ambassador, 
fie  endeavoured  to  counteract  the  turn  which  affairs  had 


taken,  and  amongst  other  communicationB  recorded  to 
have  passed  TOtween  him  and  Lord  Palmerston 
there  is  a  conversation  in  which  they  opened  their 
minds  plainly  to  each  other.  M.  Guizot  was  in 
favour  of  settling  matters  without  the  employment  of 
force — in  other  words,  of  leaving  Mehemet  Ali  m  possession 
of  the  advantages  which  he  hard  gained.  Lord  Palmerston 
held  such  a  course  to  be  impossible.  At  the  end  Lord 
Palmerston  summed  up  his  opinion  as  follows :  France 
would  be  very  glad,  would  she  not,  to  see  a  new 
and  independent  power,  which  is  almost  her  creation  and 
would  necessarily  be  her  ally,  firmly  established  in  Egypt 
and  Syria  P  You  have  already  the  commahd  of  Algeria. 
The  whole  court  of  Africa  from  Morocco  to  Alexancuretta 
would  thus  be  in  your  power  and  under  your  influence.  It 
is  impossible  that  that  should  suit  us." 

THE  ABDICATION  OF  FRANCE,  1 882. 

For  fifty  years,  then,  Egjrpt  has  been  an  open  bone  of 
contention  between  the  Governments  of  France  and 
England,  but  it  is  a  contention  which  has  always 
been  carried  on  with  a  due  regard  for  international 
rights.  Up  to  the  campaign  of  1882  neither  power  had 
established  any  solid  claim  to  preponderating  influence 
upon  the  Nile.  On  the  contrary,  the  attitude  of  each  was 
a  scrupulous  regard  for  the  susceptibilities  of  the  othei^ 
As  far  as  possible  the  directing  powers  of  Downing 
Street  and  the  Quai  d'Orsay  desired  to  avoid  anything 
which  should  tend  to  render  joint  action  in  the  East  no 
longer  possible.  Up  to  the  very  moment  of  the 
bombardment  of  Alexandria  this  pohcy  of  mutual  con- 
sideration was  persevered  in.  The  French  narrative  of 
the  events  which  preceded  the  Egyptian  war  makes  no 
attempt  to  gloss  over  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
Government  of  the  day  from  the  share  of  responsibility 
offered  to  them  again  and  again  by  England.  In  1882,  as  in 
1839,  they  denied  the  impossibility  of  an  effective  inter- 
vention unsupported  by  the  sanction  of  force.  He  appears 
even  to  adopt,  by  quoting  it,  M.  Cl^raenceau  s  description 
of  their  attitude,  when,  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  they  asked  the  French  Chamber  to  vote  a  credit 
for  the  defence  of  the  Suez  Canal.  "  There  were  but  two 
policies  tofollowin  the  Egyptian  question,"  M.  Cl^menceau 
said  on  that  occasion,  the  policy  of  intervention  or  the 
poUcy  of  abstention;  the  Government  has  invented  a 
third.  Is  it  peace  ?  No,  because  we  are  sending  troops 
to  Egypt.  Is  it  war  ?  No,  because  it  is  understood  that 
they  shall  not  fight.  It  is  neither  war  nor  peace,  or  it  is 
both  war  and  peace  according  to  the  taste  of  orators  and 
audience."  Tlie  outcome  of  the  debate  was  that  the 
Credit  was  not  voted,  that  the  troops  did  not  go, 
and  that  England  was  called  upon  to  bear,  according 
to  the  old  prevision  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  the  whole 
brunt  of  restoring  the  order  which  she  had  pledged  her- 
self to  maintain.  There  is  no  denial  that  she  has  done  it 
vei^  well.  The  conclusion  to  which  the  writer  of  the 
articles  apparently  desires  to  lead  his  readers  is  rather 
that  whatever  may  have  been  the  faults  of  French  policy 
or  the  virtues  of  Anglo-Egyptian  administration,  the 
permanent  facts  of  the  international  situation  are  un- 
affected by  them,  and  demand  now,  as  they  have  always 
demanded,  that  there  shall  be  no  predominance  of  one 
Western  Power  or  the  other  upon  the  Nile.  The  conten- 
tion may  or  may  not  be  just.  It  has,  at  any  rate,  the 
merit  of  a  statesmanlike  breadth  of  view. 


In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  December,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Moore  writes  on  the  *'  Modem  Art  of  Painting  in  France," 
and  savs  that,  judged  by  the  highest  standards,  it  has  thus 
far  failed  to  f  idfil  the  promise  of  its  earlier  age. 
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THE  DARKEST  ENOLAND  SCHEME. 

OBNE&AL  BOOTH*8  TkBM  AT  HADLE7. 

Thb  Christmas  number  of  All  the  World  is  very  copiously 
illustrated  and  contains,  among  other  articles  of  interest, 
an  account  of  the  new  farm  at  Hadley.  The  agreement 
signed  by  each  colonist,  together  with  a  plan  of  the  colony, 
buildings,  and  rules  and  regulations  under  which  the 
place  is  worked,  are  given  in  full. 

Besides  the  old  farmhouses  on  the  estate,  there  have  been 
erected,  since  May  2nd,  five  lofty  and  well-appointed  dormi- 
tories, jost  under  the  brow  of  the  hill,  with  a  soath  aspect. 
These  are  furnished  with  iron  bedsteads,  mattresses,  and 
blankets  for  the  colonists,  and  will  accommodate  about  fifty 
each.  There  is  a  dining-room  to  seat  three  hundred, 
with  kitchen,  j  antries,  and  store-rooms,  complete ;  also 
a  wash-house,  a  laundry,  a  bath-room  with  sanitary  arrant^e- 
ment,  temporary  business  offices,  and  a  commodious  reading- 
room  has  DOC  been  for^^otten.  All  these  buildings,  toj?etber 
with  eight  houses  almost  completed,  for  the  use  of  officer?, 
are  built  upon  concrete  foundations,  the  material  for  which 
has  been  obtained  from  the  gravel  pits  by  the  unskilled  " 
labourers 

The  following  time-table  of  the  day  will  be  generally 
observed  from  April  to  September,  but  in  winter  the  hours  of 
nsing  and  time  of  meals  will  be  varied  : — 5.30,  bell  for  rising ; 
6.0,  commence  work ;  8.0,  breakfast ;  8.30,  knee-drill ;  8.45, 
resume  work;  1.0,  dinner;  1.45,  resume  work;  5.30,  tea; 
8.30,  supper;  9.0,  roll-call  and  knee-drill.  The  meals 
supplied  are  breakfast  and  tea — tea,  cocoa  or  coffee,  bread 
and  butter,  lettuce,  radishes,  etc. ;  dinner,  meat  pudding 
twice  a  week,  stewed  meac  twice,  and  on  other  dayd 
roa-t  or  cold  joints,  nearly  a  pound  of  potatoes  at 
each  meal  and  pudding  occasionally ;  supper,  bread 
and  cheese  or  soup.  The  quantities  are  not  limited  to 
first  helping.  Mrs.  Ward,  who  is  regarded  as  a  "  mother " 
by  every  one,  has  never  had  an  improper  word 
addressed  to  her  by  any  one  of  the  men.  Of  the  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  men  sent  down  from  the  City  Colony 
during  first  four  months  one  hundred  and  sixty  were 
on  the  Farm  Colony  at  t-ie  expiration  of  that  period  ;  of  these 
not  more  than  twenty  were  reported  as  being  unsatisfactory 
as  to  the  amount  of  work  they  did.  Of  the  fifty-five  who 
left  twelve  were  di  charged  for  fiagrant  breaches  of  the  rule^, 
some  obtained  outside  situations,  and  others  were  incapable 
of  out-door  labour. 

The  rector  looks  upon  the  Colony  work  most  favourably, 
and  takes  great  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  men.  He 
has  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  work  of  the  Army 
has  materially  improved  the  moral  state  of  the  district. 

Attendance  at  the  Army  meetings  is  not  compulsory^ 
although  a  constant  invitation*  is  given.  The  rule  of 
total  abstinence,  however,  has  been  rigidly  enforced  since 
September  16.  There  were  sixty  non-abstainers  then  on 
the  farm.  They  were  given  the  option  of  becoming  tee- 
totalers or  leaving  the  colony.  Fifty-nine  remained 
and  only  one  left.  The  estate  is  one  and  a 
half  miles  square,  and  is  thirty  -  seven  miles 
distant  from  London.  It  comprises  three  farms 
and  twelve  hundred  acres.  Eighty  acres  are  now  in  first- 
dass  cultivation  as  a  market  garden.  Two  hundred  acres 
of  saltings,  which  are  covered  at  the  high  spring  tides, 
are  to  be  embanked  and  converted  into  arable  land  by 
deposits  of  London  dust  and  manure,  which  will  be 
shipped  from  the  Battersea  Wharf,  now  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Salvage  Brigade  of  the  City  Colony.  Three 
and  threenqruarter  miles  of  tram-lines  have  been  com- 
BMnced.  The  report  is  very  satisfactory,  and  will  be 
iMd  with  interest. 


DOWN  WITH  THE  DECIMALS! 

THE  LATEST  AMESIOAN  CBUSADK. 

The  English-speaking  man  has  hitherto  felt  somewhat 
ashamed  of  the  fact  that  he  has  never  followed  France 
in  adopting  the  decimal  system  of  enumeration.  To-day, 
however,  he  can  lift  up  his  head  in  pride  when  he  reads 
the  paper  of  William  B.  Smith,  in  the  Educational  Review 
of  Boston  for  December.  Therein  he  will  find  that  his ' 
refusal  to  count  by  tens  instead  of  1^  twelves  is  the  ball- 
mark  of  a  superior  civiUsation.  The  triumph  of  the 
Ten  is  the  triumph  of  the  Celt,  the  triumph  of  the 
Twelve  is  to  be  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.    Mr.  Smith  says  : — 

Here  is  opportunity  and  also  occasion  for  our  proud 
lineage  to  assert  itself,  as  the  roof  and  crown  of  humanity, 
by  one  bold  stroke  that  shall  smite  from  our  intellectoal 
limbs  the  shackles  of  centuries  and  leave  them  strong  and 
nimble  and  free.  But  especially  it  is  the  privilege  of 
America  to  advance  herself  at  one  giant  stride  'o  the  fore- 
front of  the  world.  What  other  conceivable  feat,  either  of 
peace  or  of  war,  could  so  glorify  our  intelligence  and 
civilisation  as  a  people. 

A  thoroughgoing  adoption  of  the  duodenary  systena 
is  inevitable  and  unpending  unless  the  bated  decimal 
system  triumphs.  The  decimal  pystem  admits  of  no 
finaUty,  the  duodenary  is  the  best  that  nature  admits  and 
which  can  only  pretend  to  an  absolute  finaUty.  Mr. 
Smith  is  a  bold  man ;  he  would  not  only  make  our 
coinage  duodecimal,  but  he  is  not  even  contented  with 
the  twelve  months  of  the  year.  Their  unequal  length  is 
puzzling  and  irrational.  Tnere  must  hencefoith  be  twelve 
months  with  thiity  days  each  with  five  supplementary 
days  belonging  to  no  month. 

They  would  maik  the  stations  of  the  sun's  progress  through 
thfe  sky  and  be:  New  Year's  dav,  first  quarter-day,  mid- 
year's day,  second  quarter-day,  Old  Year's  day.  They  might 
otherwise  be  named  Vemequid^  upper  toUtid^  Antumnequidf 
lower  SoUtid,  Vemeqvid. 

Neither  is  he  contented  with  the  innocent  clock.  He 
w«  uld  divide  each  hour  into  twelve  grades,  each  grade 
consisting  of  twelve  primes,  and  each  prime  consisting  of 
twelve  seconds.  A  grade  is  ^ve  minutes,  that  is  easy 
enough  ;  but  when  you  come  to  the  one  hundred  and  forty- 
fourth  fraction  of  five  minutes  you  get  rather  mixed. 
Ten  would  no  longer  signify  teu,  but  twelve,  and  ten 
and  eleven  would  be  known  by  their  initials  "  t "  and 
"e."  He  would  abolish  "ty"  as  a  reminder  of  ten  in 
twenty,  and  put  on  tel  as  a  reminder  of  his  beloved 
twelve.    Here  are  the  numbers  of  the  future  : — 

One,  two,  three,  four  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten, 
eleven,  twelve ;  iel  one,  tel  two,  tel  three,  tel  four,  tel  five, 
tel  six.  tel  fcn,  tel  eight,  tel  nine,  tel  ten,  tel/m,  twent^^ ; 
twentel  one,  twentel  two,  etc. ;  thirtel,  fortel,  fiftel,  sixtel, 
«<?»tel,  eightel.  ninetel,  tentel,  Un\e\ ;  dipo,  tripo,  tetrapo, 
etc.,  N-  po.  The  termination  PO  will  be  at  once  recognised 
as  an  abbreviation  both  of  porcer  and  position,  and,  in  fact, 
the  second  power  of  twelve  occupies  the  second  position  to 
the  left  of  the  unit  place,  which  latter  counts  not  as  the  first 
but  as  the  zeroth  position.  I  hese  names  depart  as  little  as 
possible  from  familiar  ones,  and  may  all  be  learned  in  five 
minutes 

Opinions  will  probably  differ  upon  that  point.  Mr.  Smith 
says : — 

To  be  sure,  there  would  be  a  great  inertia  of  custom, 
ignorance  and  prejudice  to  overcome,  but  these  dppose  them- 
selves alike  to  all  progress. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  those  who  wish  to  enlist 
upon  this  sacred  crusade  against  the  decimal  system  had 
better  send  their  names  to  Mr.  WilUam  B.  Smith,  of  the 
University  Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri- 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  REU6I0US  EDUCATION  IN 
ENGLAND. 

In  the  Neicbery  House  Magazine  for  December,  Dean 
Gregory  di^cuBses  the  question  as  to  what  will  be  the 
future  of  religious  education  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
England.  He  says,  of  course,  that  it  entirely  depends  upon 
the  voluntary  schools,  and  he  therefore  msjkes  his  article  a 
strong  appeal  to  wealthy  Churchmen  to  subscribe  to  a 
national  fund  to  tide  the  voluntary  schools  over  the  diffi- 
culty entailed  by  the  Free  Education  Act.  His  first  impres- 
sions as  to  the  working  of  Free  Education  are  thus 
stated.  Speaking  broadly,  the  village  schools  are  gainers 
by  the  change.  The  Education  Act  is  an  honest  endeavour 
to  help  these  small,  poor  schools,  and  is  felt  to  be  so.  In 
agricultural  districts  school  managers  must  be  gainers  by 
the  new  change.  In  London  there  is  the  same  satisfaction  ; 
there  are  few  complaints,  and  managers  are  more  than 
satisfied  with  the  change.   Dean  Gregory  says : — 

So  far  as  I  can  make  out,  there  is  a  demand  for  schools 
chaxging  a  high  fee.  Maoy  parents  object  to  sending  their 
children  to  free  schools,  and  if  the  School  Board  visitors 
drive  the  gutter  children  into  the  nearest  Board  School, 
I  believe  this  demand  will  increase.  What  is  true  of 
London  is,  I  believe,  substantially  true  in  most  of  the  towns 
in  the  South  of  England.  The  change  has  brought  no  evil 
to  the  Volantary  Schools  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
The  real  crax  of  the  question  is  in  the  North  of  England, 
where  wages  have  been  high,  and  school  fees  have  been  propor- 
tionately high.  Beside  this,  dissent  and  political  Liberalism  are 
much  stronger  there  than  in  the  southern  counties,  and  to 
add  to  these  difficulties,  there  is  much  less  class  feeling. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  Dean  of  the  Church  of  England 
speaks  of  class  feeling  as  if  it  were  a  desiiable  element  in 
the  body  politic. 


TWO  NEW  YANKEE  INVENTIONS. 

RAMIB  AND  LACTITIS. 

In  the  scientific  chronicle  of  the  American  Quarterly 
Catholic  RevieiD  is  an  account  of  two  remarkable  inven- 
tions, of  which  we  shall  hear  sometihing  more  in  thb 
country  before  long.  One  is  the  use  of  ramie  fibre  as  a 
material  for  the  manufacture  of  steam  pipes.  The  pipe  is 
made  out  of  ramie  fibre,  and  then  subjected  to 
.  .  .  tremendous  hydraulic  pressure.  Under  this  opera- 
tion it  becomes  two  and  a  half  limes  as  strong  as  steel, 
while  remaining  comparatively  light.  will  not  absorb 
moisture,  and  consequently  will  not  leak.  It  will  neither 
swell  nor  shrink,  nor  rot,  nor  rust ;  and  for  work  buried  under 
ground  this  is  another  most  valuable  property  sadly  lacking 
in  iron  and  steel.  Ramie  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat.  More- 
over, ramie,  in  this  hardened  condition,  is  sufficiently  incom- ' 
bustible  to  make  it  safe  for  use  in  steamplpes. 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  other  discovery  which  is 
announced  in  the  same  chronicle,  which  is  to  the  effect 
that  artificial  ivory  is  to  be  made,  in  the  future,  out  of 
milk : — 

The  milk  is  first  ooagnlated  as  in  the  process  of  making 
cheese.  This  is  then  strained  and  the  whey  rejected.  Ten 
pounds  of  the  curd  is  taken  and  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
three  pounds  of  borax  in  three  quarts  of  water,  This  mix- 
tore  is  now  placed  in  a  suitable  vessel  over  a  slow  fire,  and 
left  there  till  it  separates  into  two  parts,  the  one  as  thin  as 
water,  the  other  rather  thicker,  somewhat  resembling  melted 
gelatine.  The  watery  part  is  next  drawn  off,  and  to  the 
residue  is  added  a  solution  of  one  pound  of  a  mineral  salt 
in  three  pints  of  water.  Almost  any  mineral  salt  will  answer ; 
for  example,  sugar  of  lead,  copperas,  blue  or  whi*e  vitrioL 
This  brings  about  another  separation  of  the  mass  into  a  liquid 
and  a  mashy  solid.  The  liquid  is  again  got  rid  of  by  strain- 
ing, or  better,  by  filtering.  At  this  point,  if  desired,  colour- 
ing matter  may  be  added ;  if  not,  the  final  product  will  be 


white.  The  solid  is  now  subjected  to  heavy  pressure  in 
moulds  of  any  desired  shape,  and  afterwards  dried  under  very 
great  heat.  The  resulting  product,  which  has  been  named 
"  lactitis,"  is  very  hard  and  strong.  It  may  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  great  variety  of  articles,  such  as  combs, 
billiard  balls,  knife  handles,  penholders — in  fine,  for  almost 
anylhing  for  which  bone,  ivory,  ebonite,  or  celluloid  have 
heretofore  been  employed. 


WOMEN  AS  TEACHERS. 

A  VALUABLE  BEPORT  FROM  AMERICA. 

In  response  to  an  appeal  from  the  Joint  Education 
Committees  of  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  the  Commis- 
sion of  Education  in  the  United  States  has  sent  over 
some  valuable  information  as  to  the  elcperience  of 
America  in  the  employment  of  women  as  teachers  in 
schools.  The  report  appears  in  the  Educational  Bevieio  of 
Boston  for  November.  65*5  per  cent,  of  the  teaching 
body  in  the  United  States  were  women  at  the  last  census. 
The  total  number  is  238,833.  Women  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed as  teachers  exclusively  for  boys,  but  more  fre- 
quently for  boys  and  girls  together.  In  Chicago  there 
are  no  separate  schools  for  boys — the  sexes  are  taught 
together. 

Women  in  Boston  teach  all  the  branches  in  all  the 
public  school  course  to  children  of  all  ages  and  all  classes 
in  life.  In  reply  to  the  comparative  success  of  male  and 
female  teachers,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  reports : — 

Women,  I  think,  as  a  rule,  succeed  better  than  men  in 
getting  work  out  of  pupils  of  all  kinds.  The  intellectual 
training  which  they  give  is  therefore  better  up  tb  a  certain 
point  than  that  given  by  men.  They  also  maintain  better 
discipline  than  men,  and  with  less  corporal  punishment. 

The  superintendents  in  a  number  of  the  ^eat  cities 
reply  that  women  are  fully  equal  to  the  men  m  both  as 
respects  maintaining  order  and  teaching  capacity.  There 
is  a  general  agreement  that  it  is  oetter  to  employ  both 
men  and  women  as  teachers.  As  a  general  rule,  although 
women  teach  as  well  as  men  their  salaries  are  60  per 
cent,  lower.  Chicago,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  and  Phila- 
delphia pay  the  same  to  both  sexes  for  the  same  work. 
New  York  forbids  female  teachers  to  marry.  Chicago 
lets  them  marry  without  let  or  hindrance.  Many  of  the 
best  teachers  are  married  women  and  mothers.  This 
report  is  a  valuable  illustration  of  the  importance  of  inter- 
communication between  the  EugUsh-speaking  races  on 
both  sides  of  the  sea. 


HOW  IT  IS  NON  CATHOLICS  GO  TO  HEAVEN. 

Cardinal  Manning,  in  the  JRevieio  of  the  Churches^ 
explains,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  reunionists  of 
Christendom,  how  it  is  that  the  Catholic  Church  admits 
that  non-Catbolics  can  be  saved.  It  is  owing  to 
the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  universality  of  grace.  They 
presuppose  the  doctrine  of  the  visible  Church,  which  has 
not  only  a  visible  body,  but  also  an  invisible  soul.  The  soul 
of  the  Church  is  as  old  as  Abel,  and  as  wide  as  the  race  of 
mankind.  It  embraces  every  soul  of  man  who  has  lived,  or  at 
least  who  has  died,  in  union  with  God  by  the  indwelling  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Nearly  thirty  years  ago  I  published  all  this  in 
answer  to  my  friend,  the  late  Dr.  Pusey,  in  a  letter  on  "  The 
Workings  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Church  of  England."  This  letter 
has  been  lately  reprinted  by  Messrs.  fiums  and  Gates.  Thus  far, 
then,  I  can  h  y  a  t)asis  on  which  to  write  and  to  hope  with  all 
your  contributors.  We  believe  that  the  Holy  Ghost  breathes 
throughout  the  world,  and  gathers  into  union  with  God,  and 
to  eternal  life,  all  those  who  faithfully  co-operate  with  His 
light  and  grar;e.  None  are  responsible  for  dying  ino%dpabVy 
out  of  the  visible  Body  of  1  he  Church.  They  only  are 
culpable  who  knowingly  and  wilfully  reject  its  divine  voice 
when  sufficiently  known  to  them. 
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HOW  CAN  WE  BEST  HELP  RUSSU? 

A  nihujst'b  suggestion. 

In  the  North  American  Review  for  November,  Stepniak 
sets  forth  his  views  of  how  the  Americans,  and  ^so  the 
English,  can  best  help  Russia.  He  telLs  us  that  nine  years 
ago,  in  Italy,  he  had  a  dream,  and  since  then  his  life  has 
been  one  long  chase  after  the  dream.  His  dream  is  that 
a  new  crusade  should  be  started  in  the  west  against  the 
Russian  Tzardom,  and  that  the  best  men  of  ail  nations 
shall  make  common  cause  with  the  Russian  patriots,  fight- 
ing side  hj  side  with  them  until  the  Russian  autocracy  is 
conquered  and  compelled  to  accept  triumphant  demo- 
cracy. The  Russian  patriots,  as  he  calls  them,  have  for 
the  present  accepted  the  great  and  modest  mission  of 
securing  the  political  enfranchisement  of  their  country — 
the  obtaining  for  Russia  this  elementary  guarantee  of 
civil  freedom  and  constitutional  government  which  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  already  possess.  Of  his  companions 
who  began  the  struggle  he  almost  alone  has  escaped 
scatheless.  The  reason  why  he  did  not  perish  with  the 
rest  was  because  of  the  unexpected  success  of  his  book, 
"  Underground  Russia." 

It  was  then  that  the  dream  I  have  mentioned  took  hold  of  me. 
To  conquer  the  world  for  the  Russian  revolution ;  to  throw 
upon  the  scales  the  huge  weight  of  the  public  opinion 
of  civilised  nations ;  to  bring  to  those  whose  straggle  is  so 
hard  that  unexpected  help ;  to  find  without  a  lever  to 
move  the  minds  of  the  Russians  themselves  within — this 
was  the  dream  which  glistened  before  me. 

The  opportunity  was  unique. 

Was  it  worth  while  to  withdraw  from  the  ranks  of  the 
combatants  one  active  member  and  make  a  writer  of  him  ? 

I  answered  the  question  in  the  affirmative,  and  remained 
abroad  permanently. 

He  has  not  yet  oonanered  the  world  for  the  Russian 
revolution,  but  he  thinks  that  the  great  success  of  the 
Russian  novelists  and  Mr.  George  Kennan's  articles  have 
brought  the  realisation  of  his  dream  within  practical 
range.  Thousands  are  interested  now  in  Russia  who  were 
not  interested  before,  and  the  question  is  how  to  utilise 
that  powerful  current  of  thought  and  emotion  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  country  which  has  excited  them.  He  answers 
it  b^  suggesting  that  the  creation  of  a  stream  of  public 
feehng  hostile  to  the  present  Government  in  Russia  would 
weaken  its  position  as  much  as  to  withdraw  a  part  of  its 
support  at  home.  Foreign  disapprobation  has  induced  the 
Russian  Government  to  take  steps  which  native  public 
opinion  could  never  have  enforcea.  Foreign  agitation  is 
a  new  weapon  in  the  stniggle.  This  agitation  is  also  an  in- 
direct though  powerful  means  of  stirrmgup  pubUc  opinion 
in  Russia  herself.  It  is  thus  a  real  power,  a  source  of 
actual  help  in  the  stru^le  for  freedom.  Public  demon- 
strations, ne  thinks,  are  valuable  in  exceptional  circum- 
stances, but  the  real  battering-ram  is  the  press.  Therefore 
they  have  started  "  Free  Russia  "  with  societies  of  Friends 
of  Russian  Freedom  in  England  and  America.  Other 
societies  are  to  be  founded  in  Germany,  Austria,  Italy, 
and  France.  After  speaking  of  the  sympathy  in  the  West, 
which  is  felt  for  the  Russian  people,  Stepniak  says : — 

There  are  thousands  who  feel  thus  in  the  towns  and  cities 
of  the  States.  They  could  start  a  movement  which,  by  its 
usefulness,  magnitude,  and  character,  would  be  the  glory  of 
the  enlightened  century  which  renders  it  possible.  Ihey 
would  certainly  start  such  a  movement  if  only  they  could 
believe  that  their  efforts  would  be,  not  a  waste  or  energy,  not 
mere  sentimental  outpourings,  but  a  real  work  for  Russian 
enfranchisement,  a  real  means  of  strengthening  the  party 
of  freedom  and  weakening  the  party  of  despotism. 

This  seems  to  me  the  gist  of  the  question.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  extensions  of  our  work  and  of  the  good  that  can 
be  done,  if  people  only  come  to  believe  in  it. 


OF  Reviews. 

THE  FALLEN  BISMARCK. 

By  Senor  Castslar. 

In  the  Arena  for  November  Sefior  Castelar  devotes  all 
the  wealth  of  his  adjectives  and  his  rhetoric  to  Prince 
Bismarck,  whose  appearance  in  the  German  Parliament 
he  deprecates,  and  over  whose  fall  he  exults.  Bismarck, 
he  says,  forgot  that  madness  is  a  malady  of  kings,  and 
although  he  does  not  suggest  that  the  present  Em- 
peror is  mad,  he  brings  into  clear  relief  the  dangers  to 
which  Caesars,  liable  to  lunacy,  expose  the  nations 
which  entrust  their  destinies  to  despots. 

But  a  thinker  of  his- force,  a  statesman  of  his  science,  a  man 
of  his  greatness,  should  have  remembered  what  physiolo- 
gists have  demonstrated  with  regard  to  heredity,  and  should 
have  known  that  it  was  his  duty,  and  that  of  the  nation  and 
the  Germans,  to  g^ard  against  some  atavistic  caprice  which 
would  strike  at  his  own  power.  A  king  of  Bavaria  singing 
Wagner's  operas  among  rocks  and  lakes ;  a  brother  of  the  king 
of  Bavaria  resembling  Sigismund  de  Cald6ron  by  his  epilepsy 
and  insanity ;  Prince  Rudolph,  showing  that  the  double  in- 
firmity inherent  in  the  paternal  lineage  of  Charles  the  Rash 
and  in  the  maternal  line  of  Joanna  the  Mad  continues  in  the 
Austrians ;  a  recent  Jdng  of  Prussia  itself  shutting  himself 
up  in  his  room  as  in  a  gaol,  and  obliged  by  fatality  to 
abdicate  the  throne  of  his  forefathers  during  his  lifetime  in 
favour  of  the  next  heir,  must  prove,  as  they  have  done,  what 
is  the  result  of  braving  the  maledictions  of  the  oracle. 

Castelar  sees  Providence  in  Bismarck's  fall,  or  if  not 
Providence,  at  least  Nemesis. 

But  the  Chancellor,  in  his  shortsightedness,  filled  young 
William's  head  with  absolutist  ideas;  spurred  and  excited 
him  to  display  impatience  with  his  poor  father ;  and  when 
thus  nurtured,  his  ward  opened  his  mouth  to  satisfy  his 
appetite,  he  swallowed  up  the  Chancellor  as  a  wild  beast 
devours  a  keeper.  Whom  can  he  blame  but  himself  ?  Em- 
perors are  accustomed  to  be  ferocious  with  their  favourites 
when  they  are  weary  of  them.  Just  as  Tiberius  expelled  Se- 
janus,  just  as  Nero  killed  Seneca,  just  as  John  II.  hanged  D. 
Alvaro  de  Luna,  just  as  Phillip  II.  persecuted  Antonio  Perez 
till  he  died,  just  as  Philip  III.  behejuded  D.  Rodrigo  Cald6ron, 
William  II.  has  morally  beheaded  Bismarck,  without  any  other 
motive  than  his  imperial  caprice,  ^ic  volo^  sic  juheo.  So  now 
will  the  Chancellor  venture  to  present  himse^  in  parliament 
because  he  has  been  dismissed  from  the  royal  palace  like  a 
lackey  ? 

Sefior  Castelar  literally  gloats  over  the  autocratic 
Chancellor's  discomfiture.    He  says : — 

In  the  sessions  of  Parliament  he  will  resemble  the  plucked 
and  cackling  hen  thrown  by  the  Sophists  into  Socrates* 
lecture-room.  And  yonder,  in  the  parliament,  where 
formerly  he  strode  in  with  sabre,  and  belt,  and  spurred  boots, 
a  helmet  under  his  arm,  a  cuirass  on  his  breast,  he  will  now 
enter  like  a  chicken-heai-ted  charity-school  boy,  and  that 
assembly  which  he  formerly  whipped  with  a  strong  hand 
like  schoolboys,  laughed  at  and  cacricatured  in  often  bruta' 
sarcasm,  will  trample  on  him  like  the  Lilliputians  on  Gulliver, 
and  history  will  bury  him  not  like  a  despot  in  Egyptian 
porphyry,  but  like  a  buffoon.  Society,  like  nature,  de- 
vours' everything  that  it  does  not  need.  The  death 
of  William  I.,  the  Caesar;  the  death  of  Boon,  the 
organiser;  the  death  of  Moltke,  the  strategist,  all  say 
to  him  that  the  sjjecies  of  men  to  which  he  belongs  is 
fading  out  and  becoming  extinct.  Modern  science  teaches 
that  extinct  species  do  not  reappear.  Bossuet  would  say 
that  the  Eternal  has  destroyed  the  instrument  of  His  provi- 
dential work,  because  it  is  already  useless.  Remain,  then, 
Bismarck,  in  retirement,  and  await,  without  neurotic  im- 
patience, the  final  judgment  of  God  and  of  history. 
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DR.  CLUTTERBUCK  IN  POLITICS; 

OR,  TUB  ISSUB  IN  THB  FO&EST  OF  DBAN. 

The  Welsh  Review  for  December  contains  an  article  by 
Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  entitled  "  The  Issue  in  the  Forest  of 
Dean."  Mr.  Stead  points  out  that  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  speak  of  the  issue  of  the  next  election  as  if  it  were  of 
considerable,  or  even  of  national,  importance.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  if  M.P.  to-morrow,  would  still  be  an  outcast  from 
social  and  political  bfe.  The  vote  of  the  Foresters  can  no 
more  put  him  back  where  he  stood  before  his  fall  than  the 
vote  of  the  electors  at  Stoke  in  favour  of  Dr.  Kenealy  was 
effective  in  restoring  **Sir  Koger"  to  his  Tichbome  estates. 

THE  ELECTION  AS  A  TEST. 

"Wherein  lies  the  importance  of  the  election  ?  Only  in 
this.  It  is  a  test  of  how  far  the  Foresters,  who,  at  least, 
speak  FngUsh,  and  are  nominally  Christian,  have  been  left 
behind  in  the  general,  intellectual,  and  moral  progress  of 
the  country.  As  Stoke  discredited  the  popular  intel- 
ligence by  returning  Dr.  Kenealy,  so,  if  the  Foresters 
were  befooled  and  wirepulled  into  returning  Sir 
Charlefl  Dilke,  the  Forest  of  Dean  would  replace 
Stoke  in  the  list  of  constituencies  whose  credulity 
and  ignorance  have  brought  discredit  upon  the  principle 
of  representative  government.  The  Konconformists  of 
the  mvision  are  in  a  social  manner  upon  their  triaL  It 
is  as  a  gauge  of  the  intelligence  of  the  electors  of  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  and  as  a  test  of  the  reality  of  the  regard 
•f  Nonconformists  for  the  moral  law,  the  coming  election 
IB  interesting,  and,  from  some  points  of  view,  important. 

THE  AH ALOQY  TO  DR.  CLUTTKRBUCK. 

The  question  is  how  far  a  rural  and  mining  electorate  can 
be  humbugged  by  artifices  and  subterfuges,  which  would 
hardly  succeea  in  hoaxing  a  bumpkin  at  a  country  fair. 

There  are  credulous  people,  no  doubt,  everywhere.  Bven 
educated  men  and  clergymen  seem  to  be  capable  of  believing 
in  the  word  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clutterbuck,  that  the  British 
OoTemmeDt  was  anzious  to  negotiate  short  loans  at  10  per 
cent.  Dr.  Clatterback  raised  thousands  of  poands  by  this 
shameless  lie,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  candidate  may  secure 
thousands  of  votes  by  representatives  as  impudent  in  their 
unblushing  mendacity.  The  unfortunate  investors  who  lost 
all  their  money  through  Dr.  Clutterbuck'a  representations, 
lost  it  because  they  argued  it  was  impossible  that  a  clergy- 
man and  an  inspector  of  schools  could  possibly  be  a  bare- 
faced swindler.  The  very  enormity  of  Dr.  Clutterbuck's 
fraud  was  in  their  eyes  the  best  argument  in  favour  of 
speculating  in  bis  bogus  10  per  cent,  stock.  It  is  just  so 
in  the  Forest.  The  candidate  himself  declares,  in  so  many 
words,  that  if  he  is  guilty,  he  is  a  monster  ;  and  then 
he  appeals  to  the  soft-headed  charitable :  Can  you  believe 
that  I  am  a  monster  ?  I,  whom  you  see  on  my  Imees  at  the 
Communion  rails  taking  the  Sacrament  with  what,  in  that 
hypothesis,  must  be  a  hideous  lie  in  my  month.  Can  you 
believe  it  7  *'  and  so  forth.  A  Liberal  clergyman  in  the  Forest 
put  it  succinctly  in  a  letter  to  me  when  he  wrote : — "  The  sin 
of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  was  not  in  it  beside  his  guilt  if 
guilty,"  which  is  true.  But  the  clergyman  drew  the  wrong 
inference.  He  recoiled  from  the  supposition  that  this 
"  Christian  scholar  and  gentleman,"  who  is  so  constant  in 
attendance  at  all  the  services  of  the  Church,  could  be  worse 
than  Ananias.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  my  cor- 
respondent would  have  thought  of  Dr.  Clutterbuck.  He  also 
was  a  Christian  scholar  and  gentleman,  and  in  Holy  Orders 
to  boot.  But  all  that  did  not  make  his  10  per  cent.  Govern- 
ment Stock  other  than  a  fraud.  It  is  unnecessary  to  waste 
more  time  over  an  argument  which  would  make  the  very 
enormity  of  a  crime  the  most  effective  shield  of  the  criminiJ. 

THE  ONLY  FEASIBLB  INFERENCB. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  obvious  absurdities  of  the 
case  which  the  electors  of  the  Forest  are  asked  to  swallow. 
If  Sir  Charles  is  innocent,  why  does  he  not  prove  his  innocence 


before  competent  judges?  Is  it  possible  to  devise  any 
explanation  of  this  strange  and  significant  refusal  to  take 
what  he  himself  admitted  was  the  only  course  to  rehabilitate 
bis  character,  if  he  be  innocent  7  Neither  regard  for  his  own 
career,  nor  for  his  own  reputation,  nor  for  the  honour  of  the 
name  which  he  will  hand  down  tarnished  to  his  son,  was  suffi- 
cient to  urge  him  to  keep  his  pledged  word,  and  vindicate  his 
character  in  the  same  arena  in  which  it  had  been  destroyed. 
What  is  the  only  possible  inference  ?  Is  it  not  as  clear  as 
daylight,  that  3ir  Charles  Dilke's  failure  to  fulfil  his  promise 
is  due  to  one  cause,  and  one  cause  only — to  the  fact  that  he 
is  not  iunocent  but  guilty,  and  that  he  knows  it  too  well  to 
dare  to  invoke  again  the  opinion  of  a  British  jury?  He 
narrowly  escaped  seven  years'  penal  servitude — in  his  own 
opinion  fourteen  years  would  have  been  a  by  no  means  im- 
probable sentence  in  1886 — he  might  not  escape  so  easily  a 
second  time. 

If  he  were  innocent,  he  could  have  everything  he  coula 
sigh  for  by  simply  fulfilling  his  repeated  and  solemn  pledges, 
public  and  private,  and  taking  thope  proceedings  by  which 
alone  he  can  establish  his  innocence  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  Instead  of  doing  this  he  sneaks  off  to  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  publishes  an  ex  pa/rie  rigmarole  at  that  centre  of 
civilii^ation  and  intelligence,  Cinderford,  and  claims— with 
his  tongue  in  his  cheek  —  that  he  has  vindicated  bis 
character,  and  that  he  is  returning  to  public  life  I 

If  this  is  not  the  conduct  of  a  guilty  man,  can  any  one 
suggest  what  course  a  guilty  man  could  adopt  better  calcu- 
lated to  confuse  and  confound  the  clear  issues  before  the 
public  7  It  is  simply  Dr.  Clutterbuck  over  again— Dr.  Clut- 
terbuck in  politics. 

A  HBAN  AUD  COWARDLY  SUBTERFUGE. 

Instead  of  vindicating  his  character,  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
attempts  to  force  his  way  into  public  life  by  vilifying  the 
woman  whom  he  has  ruined. 

She  asks  for  nothing  but  silence  and  oblivion.  He,  her 
seducer,  in  the  forlorn  and  desperate  attempt  to  re-establish 
bis  own  reputation,  heads  an  attack  upon  her,  holds  her  up 
to  public  obloquy  as  a  "  perjured  woman,"  and  constantly 
assumes  that  she  has  committed  a  crime  for  which  the  legal 
penalty  is  penal  servitude.  A  baser,  meaner,  and  more 
cowardly  act  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  if  we  ransack  the 
copious  annals  of  adulterous  cowardice. 

The  Nonconformists  of  the  Forest  can  be  in  no  doubt  as  to 
the  judgment  of  the  public  conscience  upon  the  flagitious 
attempt  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  to  wriggle  his  way  into  Parliament 
in  defiance  of  all  his  pledges.  There  is  not  a  single  bodv  of 
all  the  religious  denominations  which  has  not  indicated  its 
vehement  reprehension  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  candidature. 

TBB  RB6P0N8IBIIJTY  OF  THE  JfONCONFORMISTS. 

Mr.  Stead's  conclusion  is  as  follows 

The  protest  against  his  election,  which  has  been  so  infiu- 
entially  signed  by  leading  representatives  of  all  the  Churches, 
throws  upon  all  the  Nonconformists  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  a 
grave  responsibility.  It  is  not  enough  for  them  to  say  they 
are  not  well  enough  informed  to  be  responsible  for  their 
action.  That  might  have  been  an  excuse  once,  but  now  this 
protest,  signed  by  those  who  are  well  informed,  renders  it 
impossible  for  them  to  go  on  in  ignorance.  If  they  do  not 
oppose  his  candidature  by  every  means  in  their  power,  they 
will  incur  a  grave  moral  responsibility.  If  they  faSl,  they  and 
their  constituency  will  become  a  byword  and  a  reproach 
among  the  Churches  of  the  land.  They  will  retard  disestab- 
lishment by  strengthening  distrust  in  the  moral  stamina 
of  the  free  Churches,  and  they  will  compel  the  extension  of 
the  protest  against  Sur  Charles  Dilke  into  every  sphere  into 
which  he  may  attempt  to  intrude.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  stand  firm  and  give  Sir  Charles  and  his  supporters  to 
understand  that  the  Nonconformist  ministers  of  the  Forest 
are  not  behind  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  in  their  devotion 
to  the  moral  law  and  the  sanctity  of  the  home,  they  will  find 
that  the  game  of  bluff  and  deceit  will  be  abandoned  long 
before  the  General  Election.  If  they  but  do  their  duty  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  will  never  go  to  the  poll. 
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COUNT  mattei  and  HIS  MEDICINES. 

M.  VENTUROLI  MATTSI  IN  LONDON. 

This  last  mouth  M.  Venturoli  Mattei,  the  represen- 
tative and  manager  of  Count  Mattei,  has  reached 
London  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  provisional 
arrangements  which  have  been  made  for  supplying  the 
Mattei  remedies,  and  of  hearing  on  the  spot  of  the 
progress  of  the  experimental  test  as  to  cancer.  I  am 
glal  to  be  able  to  state  that  M.  Venturoli  Mattei  is  so 
well  satbfied  with  the  progress  that  has  been  made,  and 
so  gratified  by  the  public  recognition  of  the  worth  of 
the  remedies,  that  he  has  been  authorised  by  the  Count 
to  express  his  satisfaction  in  a  very  tangible  shape. 

The  Central  D^pot  at  18,  Pall  Mall  East,  which  has 
hitherto  been  worked  on  a  provisional  understanding  in 
correspr.ndeiice  with  Bologna,  will  henceforth  become  one 
of  the  head  offices  of  Count  Mattei,  from  which  he  will 
supply  direct  all  the  remedies  required  by  the  English- 
speaking  world.  The  office,  18,  Pall  Mall  East,  will 
thus  become  as  directly  the  Count's  d^pdt  as  the  palace 
in  Bologna  or  the  castle  at  Rochetta,  and  will  be  under 
the  direct  personal  control  of  M.  Venturoli  Mattei.  All 
business  in  the  Mattei  remedies  throughout  the  Empire 
and  the  Repubhc  will  be  done  through  the  Central 
D6p6b. 

In  acknowledgment  of  the  pubhc  spirit  which  has  been 
shown  in  the  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  Count's 
remedies,  the  Count  has  underkiken  to  make  over  at 
the  end  of  each  year  to  a  committee,  all  the  profits  accrue 
ing  from  the  sale  of  his  remedies  in  the  English-speaking 
world,  after  all  expenses  of  management,  advertising, 
and  the  production  of  the  remfnlies  have  been  defrayed. 
The  committee  will  be  authorised  to  devote  the  profits 
accruing  from  the  establishment  of  the  Central  Depot  to 
any  charitable,  religious,  social,  and  other  public  objects 
which  may  from  time  to  time  seem  good  in  their  eyes. 

Such  public  spirit  on  the  part  of  Count  Mattei 
demands  and  will  receive  a  hearty  recognition  from  the 
pubUc.  It  is  rare  indeed  that  the  discoverers  of  great 
remedies  thus  make  over  in  their  own  lifetime  the  profits 
accruing  from  the  sale. 


A  BRAVE  MAN  AND  TRUE. 

THE  LATE  REV.  HUOH  OILMORE. 

Those  who  knew  Mr.  Gilmore  —  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Qilmore,  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Church— need  not 
be  told  with  what  sincere  sorrow  the  newi  of  his  death, 
which  took  place  at  Adelaide^  October  23,  has  occasioned 
both  here  and  at  the  Antipodes.  I  knew  Mr.  Gilmore 
well  of  old  times.  He  was  a  doughty  fighter  in  all  good 
CAUses,  but  genial  withal,  and  full  of  an  overflowing  human 
sympathy.  He  was  one  of  those  broad  Evangelicals 
who  are  so  rare  inside  the  Establishment,  but  who  tend 
every  year  to  become  more  and  more  the  prevailing  type 
of  the  most  influential  Nonconformist*^.  His  career 
was  one,  from  first  to  last,  of  indomitablo  courage  and 
buoyant  hopefulness  No  difficulties  daunted  him,  no 
opposition  dismayed  him.  When,  little  more  than  two  years 
ajfo,  he  left  for  South  AustraUa,  he  left  his  country  and 
his  denomination  poorer  by  the  loss  ol  one  of  the 
stalwartest,  simplest,  and  most  foresighted  of  her  sons. 
An  old  friend  and  ministerial  colleague  who  knew  him, 
writes  me  as  follows  : — 

He  gave  evidence  in  En  eland  of  exceptional  gifts  and  of 
great  devotion  to  the  public  weal    His  career  in  Australia 


lias  been  remarkable  for  the  confidence  and  attention 
accorded  to  him,  and  the  wide  influence  he  exerted.  He  was 
a  Primitive  Methodise  minister,  but  his  labours  were  as 
extensive  outsir^e  his  own  community  a.s  inside.  After  a 
painful  illness  he  died  last  October,  leaving  a  widow  and  eight 
children.  His  numerous  friends  in  Australia  and  m  England 
are  signalising  their  appreciation  of  his  eminent  services  by  a 
Gilmore  Memorial  Fund  on  behalf  of  the  family.  In  England 
the  Treasurer  is  Mr.  Adam  Lee,  of  Oldham ;  and  the  Secretary, 
Bev.  John  Atkinson,  Green  Close,  Kendal,  to  either  of  whom 
subscriptions  may  be  forwarded.  Mr.  Hartley  subscriber 
£25 ;  Mr.  Ambler,  of  Preston,  £20  ;  Mr.  Adam  Lee,  £5  5s. ; 
Mr.  J.  H.  Lee,  of  Widnes,  £5  ;  W.  T.  Stead,  £5. 

I  can  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that  it  is  a  privilege  to 
contribute  to  such  a  fund  in  honour  of  such  a  man,  and 
that  I  hope  all  those  who  knew  and  loved  him  here,  will 
help  now  in  providing  for  his  widow  and  orphans. 


TIGERS  AND  TIGER-HUNTING. 

By  Sir  Samuel  Baker. 
The  most  interesting  paper  in  tiie  Christmas  number 
of  the  EngUah  Illustrated  Magazine  is  Sir  Samuel  Bakers 
account  of  Tigers  and  Tiger-Huuting.  Sir  Samuel  Baker 
is  a  veritable  Nimrod  r.  id  ip  as  famiUar  with  tigers  as 
most  people  are  with  cats.  The  difference  between  them^ 
he  says,  is  that  the  tiger  is  extremely  fond  of  water.  It 
is  fond  of  lying  all  day  in  pools,  and  thinks  nothing  of 
taking  a  swim  of  a  mile  at  a  time.  He  is  also  a  very 
thirsty  animal,  always  drinking  immediately  after 
eating.^  The  result  is  that  in  the  hottest  which 
is  the  driest  season,  he  is  very  easily  discovered 
and  killed.  In  the  dry  season  the  drinking  places 
are  so  few  that  the  hunter  has  little  difficulty 
in  discovering  his  prey.  As  a  rule,  a  tiger  only  makes 
two  square  meals  of  an  animal  which  he  kills.  After  he 
seizes  his  victim,  he  grasps  the  back  of  its  neck  with  his 
jaws,  and  then  driving  his  claws  into  the  flesh  be  twists 
the  head  round  so  as  to  break  the  neck.  Then  seizing  it 
by  the  throat,  he  drags  it  into  the  nearest  covert,  where 
he  eats  one  of  its  thighs.  If  the  buffalo  is  a  full-sized 
one,  a  haunch  lasts  the  tiger  a  day.  fie 
then  drinks  and  sleeps  until  night.  At  sunset 
he  eats  another  haunch,  and  that  is  about  a11  he 
;;et8  of  the  carcass,  for  the  jackals  finish  it  before  he  can 
come  back  a  third  time.  Leopards  always  eat  the 
stomach,  heart,  lungs,  and  liver  before  they  touch  the 
flesh.  Sir  Samuel  then  describes  the  science  of  tiger- 
hunting  in  cool  weather.  The  first  indispensable  is  an 
unfortunate  buffalo  of  at  least  two  years  old  and  plump, 
tethered  by  a  leg  to  a  tree.  This  is  as  a  bait  for  the 
tijger.  When  he  kills  the  buffalo  he  cuts  the  rope  with 
his  teeth,  and  drags  it  off  to  the  nearest  ravine.  If  you 
wish  to  follow  up  the  tiger  after  he  has  killed  his  buffalo, 
you  must  turn  to  Sir  Samuel  Baker  s  own  article.  Two 
points,  however,  may  be  noticed— first,  that  tiger-hunters 
in  India  have  yet  to  leam  the  advantage  of  keeping  a 
pack  of  half-a^iozen  dogs  to  follow  up  a  wounded  ti^er, 
and  that  in  tiger  hunting  it  is  much  better  to  nde 
behind  a  |)ad  made  of  a  flour  sack  stuffed  with  rice 
straw  than  in  a  howdah.  One  disagreeable  fact  about  a 
tiger,  which  is  not  generally  known,  is  that  its  daws  are 
poisoned,  and  that  a  scratch  from  a  tiger's  claw  will  often 
bring  about  inflammation.  Sir  Samuel  brings  his  paper 
to  a  close  by  a  graphic  account  of  a  long  pursuit  of  a 
man-eating  tiger  which  nearly  baffled  him,  but  at  last  was 
slain,  after  nineteen  days'  search.  He  measured  9  ft.  7  in. 
from  tip  to  tail,  and  weighed  400  lb. 
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UFE  AMONG  THE  KALMYYKI. 

As  article  that  should  especially  interest  those  who, 
like  Mons.  Gustav  Le  Bon,  have  nervous  fears  respecting 
the  wholesomeness  of  civilisation  and  culture,  is  the  clever 
paper  by  Dr.  Hans  Kaarberg,  in  TiUkueren,  on  "  The 
Degeneration  of  the  Eace.** 

Dr.  Kaarberg  is  one  of  those  delightful  people  who  are 
sxtremely  reluctant  to  believe  in  the  degeneration  of  the 
race,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  culture  as  the  cause  of  it.  So^ 
with  the  view  of  making  mince-meat  of  the  whole  un- 
salubrioua  decadence  doctrine  of  the  anti-culturists,  by 
proving  that  amongst  the  uncivilised  races  there  exists 
as  much  of  ill-health,  discontent,  and  misery  as  amongst 
the  cultured,  he  betook  himself  to  the  land  of  the 
Kalmyyki — a  race  almost  entirely  unknown,  mysterious 
as  to  origin,  thoroughly  raw  as  to  character,  and  dwell- 
ing in  the  cold  and  sterile  Steppes. 

By  many,  these  people  have  been  supposed  to  be 
descendants  of  the  tierce,  awe-inspiring  Hun,  but  this 
they  themselves  deny.  "  We  are  not  Ghunni.  We  are 
Kalmyyki!"  There  would  seem  to  be  some  sort  of 
relationship  between  them  and  the  Hindoos  and 
Chinese. 

Their  speech  is  Mongolian,  their  writing  Tibetan, 
their  dress,  to  some  extent,  Chinese.  The  land  of  the 
Kalmyyki  is  bleak  and  unpicturesque  in  the  extreme. 

THE  STEPPES. 

One  can  travel  hundreds  of  versts  in  the  Steppes 
without  finding  a  single  stone  or  tree  or  bit  of  green  to 
rest  the  eye  upon.  Only  round  the  German  colonies, 
and  a  few  of  the  better  class  Kalmyykan  Kasakstanitzas, 
may  a  soHtary  little  spot  of  starving  com  be  found. 
For  the  rest,  all  is  one  dark,  empty,  greyisb-brown 
waste.  Morning,  evening,  and  night  may  be  fresh  and  of 
peculiar  beauty,  but  during  the  rest  of  the  day  a 
steady  wind  sweeps  over  the  land.  Now  it  is  scorching 
hot— presently,  freezing  cold.  Heaven  and  earth  are 
unitea  in  one  blur  by  clouds  of  fine  dust.  When 
"  warmth  blows  down  **  the  blood  seethes  out  of  the 
skins  of  the  wretched  horses,  which  are  covered  with 
blood-boils,  and  flies  and  all  sorts  of  vermin  help  them- 
selves to  one's  own  blood.  Next  morning  comes  a 
tropical  shower  of  rain.  The  Steppes  are  flooded,  and 
become  impassable.  On  a  sudden,  out  shines  the  sun 
again,  the  wind  rises  afresh,  and  the  dust  begins  its  dance 
anew,  then  once  more  the  rain  and  the  rest,  and  so  on 
ad  infinitum. 

THE  KALMTYK. 

The  Kalmyyk  is  a  curious  mixture  as  to  character. 
He  is  sanguine,  erotic,  naive — usually  an  afliactionate 
husband,  though  his  wife  is  his  slave,  and  overloaded 
with  work.  Faithlessness  in  marriage  is  unusual,  and  the 
unmarried  woman  is  always  chaste.  Immorality  is  less 
frequently  met  with  amount  the  Kalmyyki  than  amongst 
the  cultured  nations,  and  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  married.  The  unfaithful  husband,  with  them  as  with 
us,  is  judged  more  leniently  than  the  unfaithful  wife,  who 
in  accordance  with  the  old  Mongolian  law,  is  tied  to 
t^e  tail  of  a  wild  horse,  and  driven  out  over  the  Steppes. 
The  Kalmyyk  is  extremely  hospitable.  His  guest  and 
the  belongings  of  his  guest  are  at  all  times  secure  in  his 
tent.  He  is,  otherwise,  a  clever  robber  and  an  incorrigible 
horse-thief.  Naturally  good-natured  and  even-tempered, 
he  is,  neverthelesF,  brutal  when  roused.  As  a  soldier,  he 
ts  brave  and  enduring,  though,  under  everyday  condi- 


tions, he  wiU  be  found  indolent,  easily  duped,  and  often 
a  thorough  coward.  Wilful  murders  are  uhusuai.  In- 
direct muiders— such,  for  example,  as  leaving  a  helpless 
creature  to  perish  in  the  Steppes  —  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  very  common.  In  such  cases,  the  Kalmyyk 
washes  his  nands  of  the  whole  concern,  calmly  murmur- 
ing, God  has  done  it ! As  a  servant,  he  is  faithful  and 
trustworthy.  So  quick  and  clever,  otherwise,  at  stealing, 
he  is  a  patient  watcher  over  the  goods  wilhngly  and  con- 
fidently entrusted  to  him.  He  has  a  wondenul  appetite, 
and  is  extremely  partial  to  strong  drink. 

That  is  the  Kalmyyk — ^the  unschooled  Adam  we  have 
to  compare  ourselves  with.  Well,  he  seems,  on  the  whole, 
not  such  a  bad  sort.  What  could  one  not  make  of  him 
if  one  could  only  send  him  to  school,  present  him  with  a 
decent  climate,  and  interest  him  in  the  progress  of  the 
world  and  the  upward  trend  of  man  1  Dr.  Kaarberg 
must  not  be  discouraged  and  come  to  beUeve  in  the 
decadence  of  the  race  and  the  futility  of  civilisation  be- 
cause he  has  found  so  few  suicides,  so  little  ill-health  and 
BO  much  content  in  the  uncivilised  land  of  the  Elalmyyki. 
He  must  only  believe,  what  is  quite  evident,  that  the 
Elalmyyk  would  be  an  excellent  subject  for  civilisation 
to  work  upon,  if  he  would  allow  it  himself.  But 
since  the  Kalmyyk  refuses  to  be  civilised,  and  is  con- 
tent to  be,  so  far  as  culture  is  concerned,  a  perfect 
fossil,  it  is,  perhaps,  just  as  well  that  his  race  is  dyine 
out — probably  for  want  of  the  beneficent  influence  of 
civilisation. 

Dr.  Kaarberg  gives  a  careful  account  of  the  health  of 
the  land  of  the  KalmyykL  It  would  seem  to  be  a  dull 
place  for  the  medical  man  —  consumption,  bronchi- 
tis, rheumatism,  gout,  blindness,  epilepsy,  anaemia, 
measles  and  such  complaints  being  fearfully  scarce. 
Fevers  are,  however,  pretty  biisk,  and  black  pox  steady. 
The  Kalmyyki  woman  is  not  much  troubled  with  the 
suflerings  of  childbirth.  The  anti-culture  agitators  need 
not,  however,  take  this  to  be  a  fact  in  favour  of  their 
theory,  as,  when  civilisation  has  so  fur  advanced  with  us 
that  our  own  women  shall  be  able  to  understand  that 
the  Almighty  can  fashion  prettier  figures  than  their 
favourite  modute,  a  great  proportion  of  their  diseases  and 
sufferings  will  become  in  the  not,  I  hope,  far-distant 
future  part  of  the  evils  that  belonged  to  the  good  old 
times ! " 


The  Practice  and  Study  of  Hypnotism.  — Th 

Vendam  Revieto  for  November,  an  organ  pledged  to  war- 
fare against  vivisection,  takes  up  its  parable  against 
hypnotism.  The  Vendam  does  not  mince  matters,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  conclusion  of  the  article  on  this 
subject  in  the  current  number  : — 

We  say  meauwbile  without  hesitation  that,  if  it  be  correct 
as  it  stands,  the  obtaining  from  hypnotism  an  absolute  and 
unfaillDg  cure  for  every  disease  with  which  mankind  ever 
has  been  or  ever  will  be  afflicted,  would  be  too  dearly  purchased 
at  such  a  price. 

La  Btme  de  VHypnotisme  et  de  la  Psychologie  Physio- 
logique  appears  every  month,  price  76  cents  per 
number.  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  E.  Berillon,  and  published 
at  170,  Rue  Saint  Antoine,  Paris.  Of  more  general 
interest  is  the  Journal  de  VInitiaiion  which  is  devoted  to 
occultism,  and  contains,  among  other  things,  a  terribly 
gruesome  description  of  the  life  of  a  dead  man  from  the 
theosophical  standpoint.  The  dead  man  was  a  scoundrel, 
vicious  and  depraved,  who  came  to  a  sudden  and  violent 
death.  The  adventures  of  his  astral  body  oh  quitting  the 
corpse  revive  the  hoirrors  of  Dante's  hell. 
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WHAT  FARMING  IS  COMING  TO. 

AN    AMEBICAN    DRBAM  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

In  the  New  England  Magazine  for  November,  Mr. 
C.  S.  Plumb,  vice-director  of  the  Purdue  University  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  publishes  a  fanciful  paper. 
It  describes  the  future  of  agriculture,  an  account  of  which 
he  places  in  the  mouth  of  a  director  of  an  Indiana 
experiment  station  delivered  in  the  year  2,000  as  a  tele- 
phonic lecture  to  the  students  of  the  National  Agronomic 
University  of  France. 

ALL  SMALL  HOLDINGS. 

The  following  is  his  description  of  what  farming  will  be 
when  science  has  revolutionised  agriculture  : — 

Oar  farms  are  all  small  holdings,  the  largest  being  fifty 
acres,  while  the  ordinary  size  is  ten  acres.  Bach  homestead 
is  located  about  ten  rods  from  the  asphalt  roadway,  while  the 
bam  (we  have  but  one  bam  on  a  farm  in  America)  is  located 
in  the  centre  of  the  farm.  A  pneumatic  tube  mnning  under 
ground  connects  the  cellar  of  the  house  with  the  bam,  so 
that  when  having  no  other  means  of  transit,  except  to 
walk,  persons  may  enter  the  pouch  of  the  tube  and  be  con- 
veyed to  and  from  the  bam  with  electric  rapidity.  Horses 
are  used  by  some  farmers,  but  generally  vehicles  having 
pneumatic  rubber-tired  bicycle  wheels,  with  ball  bearings, 
are  conveyed  from  point  to  point  by  means  of  electric  motors 
stored  beneath  the  wagon  bed. 

BLBCTRICITY  AND  AQ&ICULTUBIB. 

The  influence  of  electricity  on  our  farming  occupation  is 
exceedingly  great.  Every  farmer  has  an  electric  plant  in  his 
house,  which  connects  with  the  whole  establishment,  and  not 
only  materially  lightens  the  labour  of  the  women,  but  assists 
in  farm-work  in  many  particulars.  In  the  house  the  rooms 
are  lighted  by  electricity ;  doors  and  windows  are  opened 
and  closed  by  pressing  an  electric  button ;  butter  extractors 
are  operated  by  electric  power  ;  an  inverted  brush-box  with 
a  handle,  worked  by  a  motor,  is  passed  over  the  floor  to  sweep, 
requiring  simply  the  f^uidance  of  hand  power ;  dish- washing 
machines  are  ran  by  the  lightning-like  fluid,  and  likewise  the 
elevator  in  houses  two  stories  high  ;  all  cooking  is  conducted 
in  electric  stoves ;  and  all  clothing  is  washed  and  ironed  by 
simple,  inexpensive  machinery,  run  by  electricity. 

On  the  farm,  electricity  serves  many  important  purposes. 
Barn  doors  are  operated  by  electric  power  ;  an  electric  fork 
conveys  the  hay  and  fodder  from  the  wagon  to  the  bsirn,  and 
from  mow  to  manger ;  automatic  electric  shovels  clean  out 
the  manure  troughs  behind  the  cattle  ;  the  farm  bell  is  rung 
by  electricity  ;  ploughs,  mowing  machines,  hay  tedders  and 
rakes  are  operated  by  electric  motors ;  and  all  animals  are 
slaughtered  by  means  of  electric  connection.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  electrically  grown  vef^etables  are  of 
superior  quality  and  tendemess.  Lines  of  electric  wires  dis- 
tributed through  the  propagating  pits,  and  even  in  the  fields 
on  the  farm,  have  greatly  increased  the  yield  and  early 
maturity  of  crops,  while  destroying  all  fungus  growth  and 
insects  adjacent  to  the  wires. 

INSECnCULTURE, 

Everybody  possesses  apparatus  for  spraying  plants  for  the 
destruction  of  injurious  insects  and  fungi,  and  he  would  be 
considered  a  singular  farmer  at  the  present  day  who 
neglected  to  use  his  insecticides  and  fungicides.  Injurious 
insects,  however,  are  held  in  check  by  many  farmers  by  the 
use  of  beneficial  insects.  On  every  well-regulated  farm  are 
small  pens  for  breeding  beneficial  insects.  Farmers  propa- 
gating beneficiid  insects  train  them  to  come  at  the  call  of  a 
whistle,  so  that  the  trained  ones  are  easily  collected  in  the 
field  whenever  desired. 

The  [care  of  our  live  stock  has  been  reduced  to  such  a 
science,  that  seemingly  a  maximum  of  profit  is  secured. 
Animals  of  all  classes  are  fed  on  a  scientific  basis.  By  follow- 
ing the  directions  of  the  Henri  Prescription  Book,  one  is 
enabled  to  deposit  alternate  layers  of  lean  and  fat  upon  the 
animal  carcass,  or  entirely  one  or  the  other.  Through  our 
knowledge  of  the  effects  of  food  upon  the  animal  system,  we 


are  also  enabled  to  secure  nothing  bat  pore  cream  from  our 
cows,  if  we  see  fit,  or  the  reverse. 

Automatic  milking  machines  are  commonly  used  here  now. 
None  of  our  American  cattle  have  horns,  though  two  hundred 
years  ago  hornless  cattle  were  uncommon. 

GROWING  MANURE. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  yet  made  by 
one  of  our  stations  is  the  method  of  producing  root  nodoles 
on  clover  and  other  leguminous  plants,  which  contain 
nitrogen.  By  a  careful  system  in-and-in  breeding  we  have 
produced  a  number  of  nodule-bearing  varieties  of  clover  and 
alfalfa  that  yield  us  great  quantities  of  nitrogenous  fertiliser. 
The  roots,  differing  from  those  of  ordinary  varieties,  grow 
near  the  surface,  like  potatoes.  At  the  proper  time  of 
maturity  they  are  ploughed  out.  and  the  nodules  which  are 
of  good  size  are  uncovered,  dried  and  ground,  thus  furnishing 
a  most  important  source  of  nitrogen,  In  consequence  of  our 
excessive  care  and  judicious  use  of  manures  at  the  present 
time,  we  gather  an  average  of  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre, 
where  we  grew  but  twelve  a  century  ago,  and  shell  two 
hundred  bushels  of  com  per  acre,  where  we  formerly  har- 
vested but  forty. 

FOUE  STRAWBBHRIKS  ONE  QUART. 

On  the  same  area  of  land,  with  a  smaller  number  of  plants, 
to-day  we  can  grow  a  far  larger  crop  than  could  be  grown 
one  hundred  years  ago.  The  olants  have  been  bred  with  such 
wisdom,  and  the  soil  fertilised  with  such  care,  that  each  plank 
develops  its  maximum  growth.  Our  strawberries  are  of 
delightful  flavour  and  flesh  and  colour,  and  four  or  five 
average  ones  make  a  quart.  The  seeds  have  all  been  elimi- 
nated from  our  cultivated  raspberries,  blackberries,  currants, 
and  gooseberries.  Their  frait  is  marvellously  delicate  in 
flavour,  especia'ly  so  the  two  former. 

In  all  the  centuries  man  has  discovered  no  more  nutritious, 
stable  food  than  mi^k,  and  to-day  our  dairy  interests,  with 
our  population  of  five  hundred  millions,  are  vast. 

In  their  relation  to  the  people,  the  farmers  of  America 
occupy  a  high  position.  As  our  constitution  provides  that 
the  various  industries  shall  be  represented  in  our  legislative 
halls  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  people  engaged  in 
each  the  farmers  have  a  leading  voice  in  the  construction  of 
our  laws,  and  the  f>ocial,  moral,  and  financial  conditions 
resulting  from  their  supervision  and  influence  are  eminently 
satisfactory,  not  only  to  the  farming  population,  but  to  the 
body  of  our  citizens  as  a  whole. 

A  farmer  is  not  satisfied  that  a  hen  lay  one  hundred  eggs 
of  two  ounces  weight  each  in  one  year,  eating  one  bushel  of 
grain  to  do  the  same.  He  rather  aims  to  make  the  hen  pro- 
duce three  hundred  and  sixty-five  eggs  in  one  year,  each 
weighing  one-half  pound,  eating  one-half  bushel  of  grain  to 
produce  said  epgs. 

We  may  as  well  stop  here. 


The  Heresies  of  Dp.  Briggrs— The  Andover  IleiUw 
for  November  publishes  the  report  of  tlie  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  on  the  charges 
brought  against  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.D.  It  is 
a  very  interesting  document,  setting  forth,  under  two 
charges,  the  first  of  which  lias  seven  specifications  or 
subdivisions,  the  various  offences  which  Dr.  Briggs  is 
supposed  to  have  committed  against  the  Scriptures  in  the 
first  instance,  and  the  Confession  of  Faith  in  the  second. 
The  charges  range  from  an  accusation  that  he  makes  the 
Church  and  reason  each  to  be  an  independent  and  suflS- 
cient  testimony  of  Divine  authority,  instead  of  making 
that  authority  depend  solely  upon  the  Bible,  to  a  hereti- 
cal view  as  to  the  future  state  and  sanctification  of 
believers  after  death. 

Dr.  Joseph  Cook,  of  Boston,  takes  what  he  describes 
as  Professor  Briggs  s  self-contradictions  as  the  text  for 
his  Monday  Lecturo  which  appears  in  Our  Day  for 
November. 
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R£MINISCENCES  OF  MENDELSSOHN  AND  GOETHE. 

UxDBR  the  title  of  Felix  Mendelssohn-Rartholdj  at 
Weimar  "  there  is  in  the  Deutsche  Raiidnrhau  for  Novem- 
ber a  little  article  from  the  posthumous  papers  of 
Baroness  Jenny  ron  Gudtedt,  Pappenheim.  The 
Baroness,  who  died  in  June,  1890,  writes  her  grand- 
daughter, Lily  von  Kretschmm,  was  a  contemporary  of 
Goethe  ;  in  fact,  she  grew  up  under  his  eyo,  and  her 
remiuiscences,  which  are  now  beiug  collected  for  publi- 
cation, are  full  of  affection,  admiration,  and  g'-atitude  for 
her  sublime,  fatherly  friend,  the  patron  of  all  that  is  good 
and  ooble."  These  papers,  which  include  some  ne  w  personal 
reminiscences  of  Mendelssohn,  form  an  interesting  con- 
tribution to  both  Mendelssohn  and  Goethe  li«-erature. 
In  his  diary  Mendelssohn  speaks  of  the  Baroness  as 
being  so  pretty,  so  unconsciously  gracef  id  and  charming, 
and  the  two  kept  up  a  correspondence  for  some  time. 
Bub  the  Baroness  may  speak  for  herself.    She  writes: — 

When  I  f  rat  heard  of  Mendelssohn  visiting  Weimar  I  was 
in  a  boarding-school  at  Strassburg,  and  my  step-father  kept 
me  posted  up  in  all  Weimar  doings.  To  me  Weimar  was  a 
paradise,  and  Goethe  was  the  idol  of  my  heart,  and  every- 
thing connected  with  him  was  of  more  importance  than  any 
other  splendouTj  in  the  world.  The  enthusiasm  for  Goethe 
indeed  was  so  great  among  us  boarding-school  children  that 
we  might  have  been  sitting  devotedly  at  his  feet  for  years. 
But  that  I  knew  him,  that  he  had  stroked  my  hair  and  given 
me  his  hand,  gave  my  person  a  sacred  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  my  friends.  Every  word  that  came  from  Weimar 
was  devoured  and  went  the  round  of  the  school.  Once,  when 
Goethe  was  ill,  we  wept  bitterly  in  a  corner,  and  my  dearest 
friend  and  I  eventually  clasped  our  hands  in  a  most  touching 
prayer  for  the  great  poet. 

Mendelssohn  was  of  an  open,  true  disposition,  capable  in 
the  highest  degree  of  awakening  enthusiasm,  and  with  secret 
envy  I  read  the  accounts  of  the  talent  with  which  he 
charmed  his  hearers.  Soon  after  I  returned  to  Weimar, 
and  Mendelssohn's  name  was  on  every  tongue,  but 
several  years  elapsed  before  I  made  the  personal  acquaint- 
ance of  the  young  musician.  I  could  not  forget  him, 
however,  as  Goethe  ofcen  received  letters  from  him, 
and  Ottilie  read  them  to  me.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1830 
that  Ottilie  told  me  as  a  secret  that  Mendelssohn  was 
^ain  expected.  But  I  had  guessed  there  would  soon  be  a 
XQmcal  visit,  for  Goethe's  servant  was  busy  unpacking  music* 
while  the  only  man  who  at  that  time  could  heal  sick  pianos* 
was  extractins"  most  pitiful  tones  from  the  long  brown  case. 
At  first  sight  Mendelssohn  made  no  particular  impression  on 
me,  but  when  I  saw  him  again,  the  vivid  play  of  his  features, 
his  graceful  manner,  and  his  bright  smile,  all  made  his  figure 
one  never  to  be  forgotten.  And  then  his  playing,  which  was 
so  quite  himself,  and  no  tricks  that  made  one  giddy  to  see! 
Hummel  seemed  to  me  to  play  with  more  fire,  more  visible 
passion,  but  with  Mendelssohn,  it  was  his  whole  heart  that 
lay  in  his  pla7ing. 

He  spent  the  best  part  of  the  day  in  Goethe's  house.  He 
was  really  Goethe's  "  David,"  for  he  drove  away  every  cloud 
from  the  Jupiter  forehead.  He  entered  our  circle  full  of  the 
charms  of  youth  and  happy  di-eams  for  the  future.  In  the 
mornings  he  was  generally  alone  with  his  patron,  who  never 
'vearied  of  listening  to  him.  He  marvelled  at  Goethe's 
•appreciation,  and  once,  when  he  was  talking  about  it  to  us, 
^marked,  "  Goethe  lays  hold  of  music  with  the  heart,  and  he 
who  cannot  do  that  will  always  be  a  st  anger  to  it.*' 


In  Ottilie's  circle,  which  at  that  time  was  much  occupied 
with  the  Ckaos,  a  weekly  paper  edited  by  Frau  von 
Goethe,  and  to  which  Goethe  ar.d  his  friends  con- 
tributed, Mendelssohn  came  as  a  new  and  welcome 
element.  He  was  enthusiastic  about  everything  con- 
nected with  art,  but  had  no  interest  for  scie-.i-e,  and 
Goethe,  who  could  not  understand  any  one-sidedn^ ss,  often 
tried  to  exercise  an  influence  on  him.  In  vain.  Goethe,  in  a 
rage,  once  turned  his  back  on  his  favourite,  because  Men- 
delssohn had  not  understood  him.  Frightened  to  death,  the 
boy  sat  petrified  before  the  piano,  till  at  last,  almost  uncon- 
sciously, he  touched  the  notes  with  his  fingers,  and,  as  for  his 
own  consolation,  began  to  play.  Suddenly  Goethe  appeared 
again,  and  in  his  gentlest  voice,  said:  "Enough,  remember 
it  well  1 "  At  least  that  was  how  Mendelsshon  told  the  story, 
but  he  groped  about  for  the  meaning  of  the  words  long 
enough  after. 

On  another  occasion  he  was  the  indirect  cause  of  a  passion- 
ate outbreak,  which,  however,  passed  off  in  silence.  He 
was  playing  to  Ottilie  one  afternoon.  Friend  after  friend 
came  in,  and  we  fell  to  discussing  the  new  (liaos,  which  was 
lying  before  us,  while  Mendelssohn's  playing  was  almost 
unlieard.  The  door  opened,  and  Goethe  appeared,  and  gave 
us  such  a  look  of  anger  and  contempt  that  our  consciences 
smote  us  as  though  we  had  been  robbers  and  murderers.  He 
then,  without  saluting  us,  went  up  to  Mendelssohn,  and 
before  we  knew  where  we  were  the  two  had  left  the  room. 
Ottilie  told  me  afterwards  that  Goethe  had  given  her  a  good 
scolding,  and  had  ordered  her  not  to  keep  his  views  from  her 
visitors ;  but  when  he  heard  that  it  was  the  Chaos  which  had 
made  us  so  inattentive,  he  softened  a  little,  for  he  was  much 
interested  in  it  himself. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  Mendelssohn  also  became  a  writer  to 
the  Chaog.  He  composed  charming  verses,  and  contributed 
later  a  travel-letter  from  Schaflfhausen,  besides  mystifying  us 
once  by  writing  us,  under  the  name  of  a  lady,  a  sermon, 
warning  us  of  Weimar's  dangers.  He  also  composed  music 
for  some  of  the  C1ia4)s  songs.  In  the  second  year  three  of 
his  letters  to  Goethe  were  published.  It  was,  of  course,  of 
the  highest  importance  when  Goethe  himself  sent  us 
contributions.  The  letters  from  his  friends  which  he  gave 
to  Ottilie  for  publication  were  all  subjected  to  the  severest 
revision.  It  was  the  same  with  the  poems.  Many  a  time  he 
would  strike  out  half  the  ver&e.<),  and  if  the  poems  were  too 
bad,  he  would  shake  his  head  thoughtfully,  murmur  "  hm, 
hm !  *'  and  lay  them  aside.  Ottilie  used  to  ciedl  it  **  passing 
them  through  purgatory.** 

When  our  spoilt  musician  at  last  announced  his  departure, 
the  sorrow  was  great.  He  had  to  promise  to  come  again,  to 
write  often,  and  to  send  us  songs  to  make  up  for  his  absence. 
When  I  saw  him  again,  many  years  later,  at  Berlin,  his 
spring-smile  had  departed,  but  the  storms  of  autumn  and 
winter  never  disturbed  his  sunshine.  At  a  remembrance  of 
the  past  his  eyes  lighted  up :  '*  Who  knows  what  I  might 
have  become  without  Weimar,  without  Goethe  I " 


The  Study  of  the  Social  Question  — Nothing  is  more 
marked  than  the  growing  interest  in  the  subject  of 
economics  in  relation  to  practical  life.  This  year  the 
appearance  of  two  new  English  quarterlies  for  the  con- 
sideration of  social  and  economic  problems  has  already 
been  chronicled — the  E'onomic  Review^  issued  by  the 
Oxford  University  Branch  of  the  Christian  Social  Union, 
and  the  Eronomic  Jmimal^  the  organ  of  the  British 
Economic  Association.  The  latest  economic  review  hails 
from  Leipzig,  and  is  called  the  Sozial-politische  Bwid- 
schauy  a  monthly,  for  the  history  and  criticism  of  the 
social  movement,  with  Dr.  Karl  Munding  as  editor.  Its 

Srogramme  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Economic 
levieWy  and  notes  of  progress  in  Austria,  France,  Swit- 
zerland, Russia,  etc  ,  contributed  by  well-known  writers 
in  the  different  countries,  will  be  a  regular  and  important 
feature. 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


WHY  ARE  FRENCH  NOVELS  SO  FALSE  TO  UFE? 

"BBCAUSB  they  ARB  SO  PARISIAN."     BY  MADAME  ADAM. 

In  the  North  American  Review  for  November,  Madame 
Adam  asks  the  question,  "  Does  the  French  novel  picture 
faithfully  the  life  and  customs  of  France  ?  '*  and  her 
answer  is  an  uncompromising  negative : — 

The  reason  why  the  French  novel  is  so  false  to  life,  and 
utterly  fails  to  present  the  life  and  customs  of  our  country 
in  their  entirety— and  if  there  are  exceptions,  they  only 
prove  the  role— is  that  they  are  all  written  in  Paris,  edited 
in  Paris,  read  in  Paris,  criticised  and  classed  according  to 
their  value  at  Paris,  and  that  they  can  attain  success  only  in 
Paris  itself.  Literature  copies  its  centralising  tendencies 
from  the  system  of  centralisation  in  politics.  But  it  over- 
steps and  exaggerates  the  latter. 

The  young  French  noveUst,  no  matter  whore  he  ia 
bom,  no  sooner  graduates  than  he  longs  to  fly  from  his 
village  or  small  town  in  order  to  go  to  Faris.  From  the 
time  of  his  arrival  in  Paris  he  is  on  the  look-out  for  a 
new  subject  that  has  not  been  recently  treated  by  a  well- 
known  novelist.  Ho  seeks  unusual  incidents,  not  the 
general  life,  or  an  analysis  of  the  existence  of  the  majority 
of  the  people.  His  world  is  a  very  little  one,  very 
artificial. 

The  place  is  so  completely  composed  of  one  party,  the 
sentiments  are  so  unanimous,  that  our  novelist  thinks  only  of 
representing  the  Parisian  world  composed  of  more  than 
fifty  thousand  persons,  separated  into  nobility,  upper- middle 
class,  scientists,  artists,  politicians,  and  all  those  who  belong 
to  any  of  the  classes  that  have  become  so  dear  to  the  writers 
of  oar  time.  True  Paris  is  unknown  to  him  as  his  native 
province. 

The  complexity — and  the  love  for  it — of  exceptional 
phenomena  and  of  anomalies,  which  reigns  master  in  Parisian 
society,  to  which  must  be  added  the  fear  of  falling  into 
weanness,  and  finally  the  passion  for  turning  everything  to 
amusement,  soon  takes  possession  of  a  writer  who  has  no 
compass  to  guide  him,  and  no  principles  founded  on  classic 
examples  to  prevent  him  from  going  astray.  He  becomes  in- 
capable of  searching  out  and  discovering  the  simple  truth. 
He  is  for  ever  liable  to  unhealthy  influences — to  the  influence 
of  the  exceptional  in  life.  His  readers,  created  by  himself, 
follow  him  and  exact  from  him  something  they  have  not 
read  already,  and  their  favourite  has  no  choice  but  to  find  it 
in  the  untruthful  and  the  inadmissible. 

Able  writers  in  France  are  making  more  and  more  use  of 
form,  as  time  goes  on,  the  lower  they  fall  towards  mediocrity 
of  subject-matter.  They  are  becoming  more  artistic,  as 
singers  do  whose  vocal  organs  are  beginning  to  decay,  but 
they  wander  hopelessly  away  from  the  true  conception  of  the 
common  things  of  common  life.  A  novelist  describes 
transitory  customs,  various  individuals  of  mixed  origin,  un- 
balanced natures,  people  of  no  class,  strangers,  men  who 
have  suddenly  become  rich,  upstarts,  and  vainglorious  and 
showy  characters.  But  he  gives  no  idea  whatsoever  of  the 
life  and  manners  of  the  two  million  Parisians  about  him. 
If,  like  M.  Zola,  he  stoops  to  write  of  the  very  bottom  of 
the  city,  he  will  go  too  low,  and,  like  him,  will  produce  some- 
thing abnormal.  The  Parisian  labourer  could  not  be  recognised 
in  these  sketches.  I  have  many  times  talked  with  the  work- 
men of  Paris,  and  they  are  scandalised  at  him ;  they  detest 
him,  and  only  become  indignant  when  they  read  him. 

After  a  disquisition  conoeming  idealism  in  fiction, 
Madame  Adam  says : — 

Naturalism— that  is  to  say,  the  brutal  use  of  ugliness  in 
all  its  forms,  the  excessive  centralisation  of  literature  which 
collects  all  French  writers  in  Paris  within  a  narrow  field  of 
observation— has  created  a  profane  class  of  talented  authors 
— one  cannot  speak  of  a  stiered  class  in  designating  natu- 
ralism— who  have  made  themselves  echoes  of  each  other,  and 
have  infested  journalism  with  their  coterie. 

But  things  are  getting  better : — 

To-day  fortified,  thinking  of  a  gradual  but  necessary  de- 


centralisation, having  regained  a  consciousness  of  our 
material  and  intellectual  resources,  we  are  forcing  our 
r  ovelists  to  raise  us  in  art  as  we  have  raised  ourselves  in 
national  and  international  politics.  Literature  has  not 
escaped  the  great  popular  inspiration.  Things  that  are 
neither  vile  nor  tainted  are  beginning  to  please  ;  better  still, 
by  an  implacable  logic,  idealism,  made  repulsive  in  man  by 
the  naturalists,  is  being  sought  now  in  nature  by  the 
symbolists  to  a  great  extent.  Before  long  young  writers 
will  turn  towards  those  qualities  and  passions  that  really 
exist  among  their  French  brothers,  labourers,  middle  class, 
nobles,  artists  ;  and,  instead  of  exciting  the  different  classes 
to  hold  each  other  in  contempt,  they  will  cause  them  to  take 
the  trouble  to  know  and  esteem  each  other  so  that  they  may 
help  one  another  socially,  if  need  be,  and  that  abroad  one 
may  judge  us  at  last  as  we  are. 


THE  DEATH  OF  POLYGAMY  IN  UTAH. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Zaine,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supremo 
Court  of  Justice,  Utah,  writes  in  the  Farum  for  Novem- 
ber a  short  article,  describing  how  polygamy  is  now  dead 
and  buried  by  the  Church  of  the  litter  Day  Saints,  He 
thus  summarises  the  progressive  measures  by  which 
polygamy  has  been  declared  to  be  unlawful  by  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Mormons  themselves : — 

Years  after  Joseph  Smith  founded  the  Mormon  Church,  he 
declared  that  the  Almighty  had  revealed  to  him  that 
polygamy  was  right,  and  he  adopted  it  as  A  doctrine.  He 
and  some  of  his  followers  commenced  the  practice.  But  in 
obedience  to  public  opinion,  based  upon  the  moral  sense  of 
the  American  people,  and  according  to  their  own  reason  and 
conscience,  I  presume,  our  national  law-makers  in  1862  enacted 
a  law  defining  plural  marriage  as  a  crime,  and  fixing  the  punish- 
ment. In  1882  they  made  another  law,  more  stringent  and 
comprehensive,  defining  and  punishing  unlawful  cohabi- 
tation also  as  a  crime.  And  in  1887  still  another  law  was 
passed  designed  to  be  yet  more  stringent  and  effectual.  The 
courts  of  the  territory  of  Utah  began  the  enforcement  of  the 
two  Acts  first  mentioned  in  September,  1884,  and  of  the  last 
law  as  soon  as  it  took  effect.  After  more  than  1,300  men  had 
been  sent  to  prison  for  their  violation,  Wilford  Woodruff,  the 
president  of  the  Mormon  Church,  made  and  published  an 
official  declaration  termed  the  "manifesto,"  in  which  is  found 
the  following  language : — 

**  We  are  not  teaching  polygamy  or  plural  marriage,  nor 
permitting  any  person  to  enter  upon  its  practice.  .  .  . 
Inasmuch  as  laws  have  been  enacted  by  Congress  forbidding 
plural  marriages,  which  laws  have  been  pronounced  consti- 
tutional by  the  court  of  last  resort,  I  hereby  declare  my 
intention  to  submit  to  those  laws  and  to  use  my  influence  with 
the  members  of  the  church  over  which  I  preside  to  have  them 
do  likewise.  .  .  .  And  I  now  publicly  declare  that  my 
advice  to  the  Latter-day  Saints  is  to  refrain  from  contracting^ 
any  marriage  forbidden  by  the  law  of  the  land." 

He  declares  that  this  manifesto  is  practically  accepted 
W  the  Mormons  as  a  revelation  of  the  wiU  of  God. 
^ce  its  promulgation,  all  the  Mormons  who  have  been 
brought  up  for  polygamy,  have  declared  that  they  believe 
it  to  be  religiously  and  morally  wrong,  and  their  action 
has  convinced  him  that  the  Mormon  Church  haa 
abandoned  polygamy,  and  will  never  again  adopt  it  in 
the  United  States.  The  pressure  which  was  necessary  to 
bring  about  this  divine  revelation,  seems  to  have  been  six 
months'  imprisonment  in  a  penitentiary,  and  a  fine  of 
800  dollars.  Judge  Zaine  says  that  there  are  150,000 
Mormons  in  Utah,  who  are  an  industrious,  temperate^ 
and  law-abiding  people.  Since  the  revelation  which 
sealed  the  doom  of  polygamy  (Judge  Zaine  thinks  the 
Mormons  have  turned  their  faces  towards  the  daylight^^ 
they  are  cUmbing  the  hills  of  progress,  and  Utah  will 
soon  be  the  home  of  a  patriotic,  narmonious,  progressive, 
and  great  people. 
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SHOULD  STOCK  JOBBERS  BE  ASSASSINATED? 

A  BOLD  SUGGESTION  FROM  AMEBICA. 

In  the  Arena  for  November  Edgar  Fawoett,  writing  on 
the  Paradise  of  Gamblers,"  maintains  that  the  Louisiana 
Lottery  and  Monte  Carlo  are  honesty  itself  compared 
with  the  habitual  practices  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

There  is  no  exaggeiation  in  stating  that  the  financial 
history  of  the  past  three  decades  in  America  has  been  one  of 
peerless  turpitude.  Rome  under  the  dying  glories  of  the 
Empire  scarcely  parallels  its  knavish  gluttonies  of  illegal 
seizure.  And  Wall  Street  has  been  the  boiling  point  of  all 
this  infectious  train. 

The  so-called  great  men  of  Wall  Street  are  the  foes  of 
society — foes  merciless  and  malign.  They  are  scoffers  at 
the  integrity  of  the  commonwealth,  who  live  and  thrive 
by  the  ruin  which  they  inflict  upon  the  community.  Mr. 
Fawcett  would  evidently  like  to  suggest  the  desirability 
of  a  little  beneficent  assassination.    He  says : — 

Spreading  abroad  deceitful  rumours  through  their  little 
subservient  throngs  of  henchmen  brokers,  they  create  un- 
told ravage  and  despair.  Fearful  cruelty  is  shown  by  them 
then.  The  law  cannot  reach  it,  though  years  of  imprison- 
ment would  be  far  too  good  for  it.  Families  are  plunged  into 
penuiy  by  their  subtly  circulated  frauds;  forgery  and  em- 
bezzlement in  hundreds  of  individual  cases  result;  banks 
are  betrayed  and  shattered ;  disgrace  and  suicide  are  sown 
broadcast  like  seeds  fecund  in  poison.  One  often  marvels 
that  assasination  does  not  spring  up  in  certain  desperate 
human  hearts  as  a  vengeance  against  these  appalling  wrongs. 
Murder  is  ghastly  enough  in  whatever  shape  it  meets  us 
and  from  whatever  cause.  But  if  Lincoln  and  Garfield  fell 
the  prey  of  mad  fanatics,  it  seems  all  the  stranger,  as  it  is 
all  the  more  fortunate,  that  agonised  and  ill-governed  human 
frenzy  should  thus  far  happUy  have  spared  us  new  public 
shudders  at  new  public  crimes. 

There  are  men  among  us — and  men  of  august  intellects, 
too — who  urge  upon  society  the  adoption  of  codes  and  usages 
which  would  assume,  if  practically  treated,  that  the  minds 
and  characters  of  mortals  are  little  short  of  angelic.  And 
coevally  with  these  dreamers  of  grand  socialistic  improve- 
ment, we  are  met  by  such  evidence  as  that  of  Wall  Street, 
its  air  foul  with  the  mephitic  exhalations  that  lUe,  from  dead 
and  rotting  principle.  When  the  state  is  corrupt,  and 
large  bodies  of  its  citizens  are  not  only  corrupt  but 
wholly  scornful  of  every  fraternal  and  philanthropic 
purpose  as  well,— when  communities  like  this  of  Wall  Street, 
cold-blooded,  shameless,  injurious,  are  bowed  to  as  powers, 
instead  of  being  shunned  as  pests,  then  the  ideals  of  such 
men  as  Karl  Marx  and  his  disciples  loom  distant  and  in- 
definite on  the  horizon  of  the  future.  Tritest  of  metaphors 
though  it  may  be,  all  civilisation  is  a  garden,  and  in  this 
garden  of  our  western  tillage  Wall  Street  towers  to-day  like 
a  colossal  weed,  with  roots  deep-plunging  into  a  soil  they 
desiccate  and  de- fertilise.  When  and  whose  will  be  the  extir- 
pating hand  7 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  Mr.  Edgar 
Fawcett  could  be  held  responsible  as  inciting  to  murder 
if  some  ruined  victim  of  the  JNapoleons  of  finance  were 
to  carry  out  the  suggestion  contained  in  this  remark- 
able article. 


Of  all  the  lighter  magazines  which  steadily  main- 
tain a  high  standard  of  uterary  reading,  Temple  Bar  is 
the  first.  The  Christmas  number  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  There  is  no  article  which  specially  calls  for  atten- 
tion, but  the  fiction,  historical  and  travel  papers  are  all  of 
a  high  average.  The  article  on  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre 
gives  an  account  of  the  author  of  "  Paul  and  Virginia.'* 
Mr.  Gosse's  Life  is  reviewed,  and  there  is  an  account  of 
the  well-nigh  forgotten  Walking  Stewart. 


PROSPECTS  OF  A  PORTUGUESE  REPUBLIC. 

Mr.  W.  Vivian,  in  Blackwood'^  Magazine  for  December, 
declares  that  the  recent  e£fervescence  in  Portugal  showed 
how  near  the  country  is  to  a  Republic.    He  says : — 

It  has  proved  a  terribly  expensive  but  most  valuable  adver- 
tisement of  the  progress  of  republicanism,  and  this  occupies 
all  minds  and  is  everywhere  discussed.  The  question  now 
is  not,  **Will  there  be  a  republic?**  but,  **When  will  it 
be  7  **  and  the  change  marks  an  immense  advance ;  for  the 
opposition  of  a  nation,  like  that  of  an  individual,  is 
almost  overcome  when,  from  familiarity  with  an  idea,  it  is 
induced  to  acknowledge  the  possibility  of  its  accomplish- 
ment. The  general  belief  is  that  there  will  be  a  republic  ; 
discontent  with  existing  conditions  is  widespread,  and  a 
feeling  of  uneasiness  and  expectation  pervades  the  whole 
country.  Many  regiments  are  notorious  for  their 
republican  tendencies,  and  it  is  probable  that  very  few 
would  take  the  field  against  their  comrades.  The  people  in 
general  stand  aloof  from  the  struggle,  and  would  give  their 
moral  support  to  whichever  side  appeared  likely  to  win,  pre- 
ferring, for  the  sake  of  a  change,  that  the  republicans  should 
do  so ;  indeed,  putting  aside  the  possible  intervention  of 
foreign  Powers,  it  is  difficult  t-o  see  what  forces  the  mon- 
archy could  rely  upon  for  its  defence.  It  is  obvious  that  no 
definite  answer  can  be  given  to  the  second  question,  but  the 
orders  of  the  republican  directorate  at  Lisbon  have  always 
been  :  "  Do  not  sacrifice  the  country  by  precipitate  action 
be  patriots  first  and  then  republicans.  Wait  until  the  finance 
question  and  the  quarrel  with  England,  the  two  gpreat  diffi- 
culties of  the  moment,  are  settled,  and  then  will  come  the 
time  for  decisive  measures.**  Many  persons  are  of  opinion 
that  as  long  as  Spain  remains  a  monarchy  there  will  be  no 
change  here;  the  Portuguese  republicans  seem,  however, 
rather  inclined  to  lead  the  way,  trusting  that  their  friends 
across  the  border  will  follow.  The  "  Iberian  Union  "  is  a 
recognised  party  cry,  but  is  little  more,  as  it  would  endanger 
Portuguese  independence,  which  is  the  last  thing  to  which 
the  little  nation  would  submit. 

The  diplomatic  question  with  Great  Britain  has  now  been 
settled,  but  the  financial  embarrassments  seem  rather  to 
increase  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  may  cause  further 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans  to  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned. Any  fresh  attempt  would  aggravate  the  difficulties 
l^ith  which  the  country  is  struggling ;  and  even  in  the 
improbable  case  of  the  movement  l^ing  so  unanimously  sup- 
ported as  to  render  resistance  impossible,  the  results,  though 
satisfactory  to  reckless  or  unscrupulous  politicians,  would 
bitterly  disappoint  the  few  who,  from  conscientious  motives, 
had  helped  to  bring  them  to  pass.  The  special  evils  which 
they  fondly  believed  the  revolution  would  utterly  destroy, 
would  in  a  short  time  again  appear  in  an  aggravated  form. 
The  "powerful  renaissance**  which  the  "Liga  Patriotica  ' 
desired  to  bring  about,  must  %e  begun  by  raising  the  moral 
standard  of  the  individual ;  and  this  can  neither  be  helped 
nor  hindered  by  a  mere  form  of  government.  It  will  then 
be  found  that  the  present  constitution  affords  ample  scope 
for  the  political  regeneration  which  a  misguided  patriotism 
considers  is  only  to  be  achieved  under  a  republic. 


Mr.  Grant  Allen's  natural  history  paper  in  Comhill 
for  December  is  devoted  to  an  interesting  analysis  of  mud. 
Mudy  he  says,  is  the  most  valuable  material  in  the  world. 
It  is  by  mud  we  live ;  without  it  we  should  die.  Mud  is 
filUng  up  the  lakes,  mud  created  Egypt,  and  mud  created 
Lombardy.  The  Rev.  Theodore  Wood  has  an  interesting 
paper  in  the  Sunday  Magazine  for  December  on  Birds 
and  their  Travels.  Mr.  W^ood  deplores  the  gradual 
destruction  of  our  native  birds. 
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HOW  TO  DEAL  WITH  DRUNKARDS. 

A  HINT  FROM  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr.  Warren  F.  Spalding,  in  the  Charities  lievieic  for 
November,  New  York,  escribes  the  new  law  which  has 
been  passed  for  deaV..  with  drunkenness  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Spidding  claims  that  this  is  the  first 
successful  attempt  to  deal  with  this  problem  on  a  sound 
scientific  basis.  The  chief  feature  of  this  law  is  the 
discretion  which  it  gives  to  the  officers  in  charge  of  the 
police-stations.  When  any  one  is  arrested  for  drunkenness 
the  officer  has  a  right  to  release  him  from  custody  at  once 
if  he  is  satisfied  that  he  is  not  an  habitual  ofiender. 

The  prisener,  when  sober,  is  allowed  to  make  a  written 
statement,  declaring  that  he  has  not  been  arrested  twice 
before  within  the  last  preceding  twelve  months,  and  giving 
his  true  name  and  residence.  Upon  this  statement  the  keeper 
of  the  station  niay  release  him.  After  his  release  the  state- 
ment made  by  him  is  investigated  by  the  probation  officers. 
If  this  is  found  to  be  true,  nothing  further  is  done.  If  it  is 
found  to  be  untrue,  a  warrant  is  issued  for  his  re-arrest,  and 
if  he  is  found  he  is  tried  and  sentenced. 

Only  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  statements  made  by 
the  arrested  drunkards  are  untrue,  and  many  of  those 
who  made  untrue  statements  were  not  released.  By 
this  means  there  are  verjr  few  drunken  cases  to  come  up 
before  the  bench  of  magistrates,  and  when  thev  do  thev 
can  be  sentenced  intelligently.  Each  case  is  dealt  with 
on  its  own  merits : — 

One  man  is  sent  away  for  two  months ;  another  for  six ; 
another  for  twelve.  During  the  month  about  nine  hundred  of 
the  five  thousand  arrested  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment, 
about  one-half  of  them  for  terms  of  three  months  each. 

The  law  is  accomplishing  what  was  claimed  for  it  by  its 
advocates.  It  is  securing  intelligent  discrimination,  based 
upon  accurate  information.  It  is  creating  a  system  of  records 
which  will  enable  the  courts  to  know  who  and  what  the 
prisoner  is  and  has  been.  The  occasional  offender  knows 
that  he  cannot  repeat  his  offence,  and  will  be  very 
wary  about  being  drank  repeatedly  in  public.  The 
streets  are  more  quiet  and  safer  because  the  rounders " 
are  put  away  for  long  terms,  and  they  have  an  opportunity 
of  reforming  if  they  are  so  disposed.  Well-to  do  people, 
who  formerly  escaped  punishment  by  paying  fines,  are  now 
treated  as  poorer  men  are ;  the  fine  for  draokenness  being 
abolished,  and  imprisonment  being  the  only  penalty,  rich 
and  poor  share  alike  if  arrested. 


A  NIGHT  ASCENT  IN  A  MIUTART  BALLOON. 

The  Neue  MilUdrisehe  Mutter  contains  an  aooount  of 
a  highly  interesting  and  perilous  night  balloon  ascent 
from  Vienna,  made  by  Lieutenants  Hoemes  and  Eckert, 
of  the  Eailway  and  Telegraph  Regiment.  The  orders 
given  to  these  officers  were  that  they  should  leave  about 
9  p.m.,  and  should  remain  up  as  long  as  ffas  and  ballast 
could  be  made  to  last.  The  balloon  in  which  the  ascent 
was  made  had  a  capacity  of  1,100  cubic  metres,  and 
carried  12J  sacks  of  oallast,  each  weighing  441b.  The 
eas,  which  was  let  in  at  a  temperature  of  46  deg.  to  54 
deg.,  warmed  up  to  that  of  the  outer  air  75  deg.,  and  it 
was  this  fact  which  eventually  rendered  the  ascent  so  full 
of  peril.  Shortly  after  starting,  the  balloon  was  caught 
in  a  terrific  thunderstorm,  which  caused  it  to  travel 
between  Vienna  and  Mahrisch-Ostrau — a  distance  of  149 
miles  in  two  hours :  that  is  to  say,  at  a  mean  speed  of 
about  108  feet  a  second.  At  times  the  hurricane  blew 
with  such  fofce  that  the  speed  of  the  balloon  could  not  have 
been  less  than  from  148  to  164  feet  a  second.  Within  an 
hour  and  a-half  the  temperate  fell  35}  deg.,  and  the  sudden 
cold  and  wet  acting  on  the  gas  made  it  necessary  to  throw 
out  8i  sacks  of  ballast.   Two  whole  sacks  had  to  be 


sacrificed  to  clear  the  Carpathians,  when  the  stenn  was 
at  its  height,  and  had  it  but  lasted  a  short  time  longer  the 
ballast  would  have  been  completely  exhausted.  As  soon 
as  the  storm  lulled  the  balloon  became  enveloped  in  a 
thick  fog  and  dense  clouds,  and  for  seven  long  hours  but 
one  short  glimpse  of  the  earth,  or  rather  of  the  sea,  was 
caught.  At  this  time  the  balloon  was  steering  north,  and 
appeared  to  be  over  the  Baltic,  near  the  Island  of  Bom- 
holm,  rising  higher  and  higher.  It  had  now  attained  a 
height  of  10,800  feet  without  a  glimpse  of  the  sun 
having  been  seen,  and  it  became  clear  that  if  the 
sun  managed  to  break  through  the  clouds  an  instant 
descent  would  have  to  be  nuide  in  order  to  avoid  a 
catastrophe.  Fortunately, .  a  fresh  current  of  air  was 
met  with,  which  drove  the  balloon  due  south.  About 
eight  a.m.  the  sun  shone  out  in  full  splendour 
and  the  expansion  of  the  gas  was  so  rapid  that  there 
was  imminent  danger  of  the  balloon  bursting.  When 
at  last  the  escape  of  gas  began  to  make  itself  felt,  so 
much  had  been  expended  that  the  balloon,  on  re-enter- 
ing a  dense  stratum  of  clouds  at  a  height  of  9,840  feet,  fell 
in  ten  minutes  to  within  4,200  feet  of  the  earth,  and 
another  precious  sack  of  Inllast  had  to  be  sacrificed 
before  its  fall  could  be  checked  at  1,600  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  small  stock  of  ballast  now  remaining 
made  it  necessary  to  prepare  for  an  immediate  descente 
which  was  safely  effiBOted  at  Wojciechowo  in  Posen  (273 
miles  from  Vienna),  after  a  journey  of  eleven  and  a  hall 
hours.  Lieutenant  Hoemes  estimates  that  the  tota, 
distance  travelled  was  equal  to  the  famous  jounvsy  from 
Paris  to  Sweden  made  by  two  French  sailors  in  1870. 

TEN  YEARS*  INCREASE  IN  THE  NAVIES  OF 

THE  WORLD. 
An  Austrian  naval  officer,  who  has  been  at  the  pains  of 
computing  the  tonnage  and  horse  power  of  the  additions 
made  to  the  fleets  of  the  various  powers  during  the 
decennial  period  from  January,  1880,  to  December, 
1889,  contributes  the  results  of  his  labours  to  the  IrU^ 
nathmle  Remit  iiher  die  gesammten  Armeen  \ind  Flatten. 
In  this  computation  no  ships  are  included  which  have  a 
less  displacement  than  500  tons,  nor  any  which  have  not 
been  exclusively  built  for  fiehting  purposes  only.  These 
restrictions  therefore  exclude  tranppoits,  small  gun-boats, 
and  torpedo  boats,  as  well  as  all  ships  which  were  nob 
fully  completed  at  the  end  of  1889.  The  following  sum- 
mary shows  the  distribution  of  the  ships.  Their 
indicated  horse  power  is  set  down  at  1,402,184. 
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POETRY  IN  THE  PERIODICALS. 

hn  the  CoiUemporary  Review  for  December,  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold  yersifies  the    No  "  Dance  which  he  witnessed  in 
Japan.   A  fisher- Iboy  finds  the  **  many- tinctured,  fairy- 
patterned  robe  "  of  a  Tsuru  Sau,  a  Celestial  visitant  who 
has  temporarily  laid  aside  the  robe  which  the  fisher-boy 
had  found,  and  without  which  she  cannot  return  horre. 
He  and  she  sing  alternately  ;  then,  when  her  dress  is  re- 
stored, she  sings  and  dances  before  him,  **  joyously  cir- 
cling, singiog,  beating  time."  Here  is  **  a  verse  of  love"  : 
A  little  men  taste  its  bliss 
In  the  loved  one's  charms, 
And  her  close- wound  arms, 
And  the  spirits  which  alooost  kiss 
Throngh  fcneir  dividing  bodies ;  and  delight 
Of  mother-love  and  father-love  ;  and  friends 
Hand-fast  and  heart-fast  I   But  death's  sodden  night 
Comes,  and  in  gloom,  it  seems,  Love  s  sunshine  ends. 
So  Love's  warm  golden  wing 
Shields  not  from  shuddering 
The  souls  it  covers,  chilled  with  dread  to  part. 
Ah,  could  I  tell. 
Who  see  it  near  and  well, 
The  far  truth  freely  to  each  beating  heart, 
Not  on  your  tearful  planet  once  again 
Should  Love  be  pain. 
Nor  from  your  blinded  eyes  should  salt  tears  start. 
But  that  which  I  would  teach 
Hath  in  your  human  speech 
No  words  to  name  such  comfort  rich  and  great. 
Therefore,  dream  on,  asleep. 
And,  dreaming,  weep ! 
And  wait  I  a  little, — yet  a  little  wait  1 " 

There  is  a  poem  in  the  December  Atalantot  by  Mary 
Gorges,  which  sounds  a  note  that  will  vibrate  in  every 
heart.  It  is  entitled  ''The  Mistakes  of  Life."  As^e 
(it  alone  at  niffht,  and  the  mistakes  of  life  press  around 
U8,  we  do  not  despair,  for 

We  hear  a  voice  unfolding 

The  dark  secrets  of  our  holdinjr, 

•*  Yes,  you  erred,"  it  says,  *'  and  faltered 

And  yet  wish  nothing  altered. 

Weakest  when  most  you  thought 

Your  strength  great  deeds  had  wrought ; 

Wrong,  when  of  right  secure ; 

Blind,  when  of  clear  sight  sure ; 

Proud,  confident,  and  vain, 

Reap  the  harvest  now  of  pain 

Which  your  own  mistakes  have  sown. 

And  yet  know  before  Gtod's  throne 

They  were  tools  to  hew  away 

The  earth,  dust,  and  the  clay, 

TUl  the  tired  heart  grew  strong 

And  the  spirit  learned  to  long 

For  the  home  where  pain  is  dead 

And  the  riddles  all  are  read  ; 

And  beside  the  tree  of  life 

Passed  away  the  weary  strife  I " 

Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  in  the  Christmas  number  of  the 
English  Illustrated  Magazine,  ffives  us  the  '*  Song  of  the 
Woodpecker,"  of  which  the  f (lowing  are  the  tot  and 
last  stanzas : — 

The  young  rooks  caw  in  the  elm-tree^tops ; 

Dip,  yaffel,  dip  from  tree  to  tree : 
The  eggs  are  warm  in  the  hazel  copse, 
And  warm  is  the  lamb  that  the  meek  ewe  drops. 

Dip,  yaflEel,  dip  from  tree  to  tree. 
The  whimpering  winds  have  lost  their  way ; 

Weep, }  affel,  weep  from  tree  to  tree : 
The  trunks  stand  grim  and  the  fields  stretch  gray. 
And  the  year  that  is  dead,  is  dead  for  aye ; 
Weep,  yaffel,  weep  from  tree  to  tree. 


In  Harper's  Magaziiie  there  is  a  poem  in  ballad  metre 
by  James  Russell  Lowell,  entitled  *'  flis  Ship."  It  begins 
thus : — 

0  watcher  on  the  Minster  Hill, 
Look  out  o'er  the  sloping  sea  ; 

Of  the  tall  ships  coming,  coming  still. 
Is  never  one  for  me  ? 

1  have  waited  and  watched  (the  weary  years  I) 
When  I  to  the  shore  could  win. 

Till  now  I  cannot  see  for  tears 
If  my  ship  be  coming  in. 

In  Scribner  Mr.  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  publishes  a 
poem,  entitled  Elmwood,^  in  memory  of  James  Russell 
Lowell.  It  is  too  long  to  quote  here,  but  the  following 
lines  give  an  example  of  the  metre  and  the  strain  of  this 
poetic  tribute  to  a  dead  poet : — 

And  here  to  him  came  love  and  love's  dear  loss ; 
Here  honours  came,  the  deep  applause  of  men 
Touched  to  the  heart  by  some  swifit-wingM  word 
That  from  his  own  full  heart  took  eager  flight — 
Some  strain  of  piercing  sweetness  or  rebuke. 
For  underneath  his  gentle  nature  flamed 
A  noble  scorn  for  all  ignoble  deed. 
Himself  a  bondman  tiU  all  men  were  fiee. 

Peter  Rugg,  the  Bostonian,''  is  a  narrative  poem  by 
Louise  Imogen  Guinev,  in  Scribner,  which  tells  now  the 
ghost  of  Peter  Rugg  for  200  years  has  wandered  about 
the  neiffhboiurhood  of  Boston,  imploring  people  to  show 
him  to  his  own  town  and  to  h^  open  door. 

There  is  a  beautiful  poem  in  Macmillan  for  December, 
entitled   Our  First-Bom,"*  beginning  and  ending  thus 

She  came,  an  angel  in  our  sight, 
We  took  her  as  a  gift  from  Heaven  ; 

She  gave  our  home  a  new  delight. 
Oar  hearts'  best  love  to  her  was  given. 

And  so  she  grew  still  more  and  more. 
Our  angel  guest,  our  gift  from  Heaven ; 

Our  first-bom  child,  for  whom  the  store 
Of  love  waxed  more,  the  more  'twas  given. 

Nor  this  alone ;  but,  like  the  cruse 

That  fed  of  old  the  prophet  guest. 
No  danger  now  that  we  should  lose 

The  mated  love  of  either  breast. 

Nay  more,— by  subtler  creeds  beguiled. 
We  learnt  with  joy  the  simpler  word. 

That  he  who  tends  a  little  child 
Is  worshipping  our  blessed  Lord. 

In  Temple  Bar  for  December  is  a  poem,  entitled  "  Love's 
Victory,"  by  H.  Anne  Patchett  Martin,  which  is  rather 
quaint  and  touching  as  the  parting  words  of  a  dying  wife 
to  her  husband  :  — 

When  I  am  dead,  dear  love,  if  thou  should'st  feel 
Thy  loneliness  too  hard  a  load  to  bear. 

And  that  another  could  thy  wound  anneal 
With  gentle  tenderness  and  loving  care — 

My  spirit  hovering  near  thee  would  not  chide, 

E'en  should'st  thou  smile  on  a  belovM  bride  ^ 
When  I  am  dead ! 

I  only  ask  she  be  not  like  to  me, 
As  I  was  dark,  let  her  be  fresh  and  fair ; 

Instead  of  brown  locks  waving  wild  and  free. 
Close  to  her  head  coil  round  the  golden  hair ; 

And  may  she  tower  stately,  grand,  and  tall ; 

I  shall  not  mind  that  I  was  frail  and  small— 
When  I  am  dead  I 
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THE  MUSIC  OF  BIRDS. 

In  Oood  Words  for  December  Mr  J.  F.  Rowbothaxn 
has  an  interesting  paper  upon  the  Music  of  Nature.  He 
says  that  insects  have  one  note,  but  that  no  bird  has 
more  than  five ;  four,  three,  and  two  are  the  general  stock- 
in-trade  of  birds.  The  cuckoo  has  two  beginning  with 
F  sharp  on  the  top  line  of  the  stave,  the  second  note  is 
the  D  below.  Wood  pigeons  have  also  two  notes,  but  the 
pitch  is  lower ;  E  on  the  highest  space  is  the  upper  note, 
O  the  under  one.  The  peewit  is  F  natural  and  D  ;  the 
first  a  semitone  lower  than  the  cuckoo,  the  second  is 
identical.  The  following  is  the  musical  rendering  of  the 
songs  of  various  birds 


The  robin  and  the  canarjr  have  four  notes,  while  the 
nightingale,  which  has  five,  is,  on  an  average,  nearly  two 
octaves  lower  than  the  canary. 


RICHARD  JEFFERIES  ON  THE  BLACKBIRD'S  SONG. 

In  Longman^a  Magazine  the  editor  publishes  a  belated 
manuscript  of  Richard  Jefferies,  which  had  better  been 
left  over,  so  far  as  the  title  is  concerned,  until  June.  It 
is  entitled,  "  The  Coming  of  Summer.**  The  followiLg 
passage,  however,  is  of  interest  even  in  the  midst  of  winter. 
This  prose-poet  of  Nature,  speaking  of  the  blackbird's 
song,  says : — 

This  hollow  at  Long  Ditton  is  the  very  place  of  singing 
birds ;  never  was  such  a  place  for  singing— the  valley  is  full 
of  mnsic.  In  the  oaks  blackbirds  whistle ;  you  do  not  often 
see  them,  they  are  concealed  by  the  thick  foliage  up  on 
high,  for  they  seek  the  top  branches  which  are  more  leafy, 
but  once  now  and  then  they  quiefly  flutter  across  to  another 
perch.  The  blackbird's  whistle  is  very  human,  like  a  human 
being  playing  the  flute ;  an  uncertain  player,  now  drawing 
forth  a  bar  of  a  beautiful  meiody  and  then  losing  it  again. 
He  does  not  know  what  quiver  or  what  turn  his  note  will 
take  before  it  ends  ;  the  note  leads  him  and  completes  itself. 
It  is  a  song  which  strives  to  express  the  singer's  keen  delight, 
the  singer's  exquisite  appreciation  of  the  loveliness  of 
the  days ;  the  golden  glory  of  the  meadow,  the  light,  the 
luxurious  shadows,  the  indolent  clouds  reclining  on  their 
azure  couch.  Such  thoughts  can  only  be  express^  in  frag- 
ments, like  a  sculptor's  chips  thrown  off  as  the  inspiration 
seizes  him,  not  mechanically  sawn  to  a  set  line.  Now  and 
again  the  blackbird  feels  the  beauty  of  the  time,  the  large 
white  daisy  stars,  the  grass  with  yellow-dusted  tips,  the  air 
which  comes  so  softly,  unperceived  by  any  precedent  rustle 
of  the  hedge,  the  water  which  runs  slower,  held  awhile  by 
rootlet,  flag,  and  forget-me-not.  He  feels  the  beauty  of  the 
time  and  he  must  say  it.  His  notes  come  like  wild  flowers, 
not  sown  in  order.  The  sunshine  opens  and  shuts  the  stops 
of  his  instrument.  There  is  not  an  oak  without  a  blackbiid, 
and  there  are  others  afar  off  in  the  hedges. 


The  Century.— The  best  of  all  the  illustrated  publica- 
tions this  month  is  the  Christmas  number  of  the  Century. 
The  illustrations  are  simply  exquisite.  The  frontispiece 
is  the  Holy  Family,  by  Frank  Vincent  de  Mond,  and  the 
illustrations  of  Raphael's  masterpieces,  which  accompany 
Mr.  Stillman's  article  of  that  old  master,  are  worthy  the 
subject.  They  are  engraved  by  T.  Cole,  and  printing 
and  execution  are  wonderful.  The  number  is  also  strong 
in  poetry  and  fiction.  A  copiously  illustrated  article  is 
that  on  **  Mozart  alter  a  Hundred  Years."  There  are  some 
other  sacred  pictures  by  modem  artists.  There  are 
two  pictures  of  the  appearance  of  the  angel 
to  the  shepherds,  one  by  Le  Garand,  another 
by  J.  Bastion  Lepage;  the  latter  is  very  unpleasant. 
Another  artistic  article  is  that  which  deals  with 
the  "  Golden  Age  of  Pastel."  There  is  a  good  realistic 
sea-picture,  entitled  "  The  Ocean  from  Real  Life."  There 
is  also  a  solid  paper  on  "  Science  and  Immortality."  The 
historical  paper  of  '*  Sherman  and  the  San  Francisco  Vigi- 
lantes "  contains  some  unpublished  letters  of  the  great 
general.  There  are  tw<^  interesting  open  letters,  one 
called  "The  New  En;.:.nd  Kitchen,"  describing  the 
attempt  to  introduce.  The  other  is  •*  Parks  and  Play- 
grounds for  Children,"  which  gives  an  account  of  the 
New  York  Society  for  Parks  and  Playgrormds  for 
Children,  which  was  incorporatedonNovember  18th,  1890. 
The  Legislature  has  passed  a  Parks  Act,  permitting  the 
exnenditure  of  a  million  dollars  yearly  for  acquiring  land 
find  laying  out  parks  in  crowded  districts. 
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WILLIAM  COBBETT  AND  HIS  IDEAL. 

By  George  Saintsbury. 
There  is  an  interesting  essay  upon  William  Cobbett,  by 
George  Saintsbury,  in  MacmillarCs  -ilfa^azmc  for  December. 
Mr.  Saintsbury  says  that  WiUiam  Cobbett  s  writings  are 

the  most  incredible  mixture  of  sense  and  nonsense,  folly  and 
wit,  ignorance  and  knowledge,  good  temper  and  bad  blood, 
sheer  egotism  and  sincere  desire  to  benefit  the  country. 
Cobbett  will  write  upon  politics  and  upon  economics,  upon 
history,  eccl^isiastical  and  civil,  upon  grammar,  cookery, 
gardening,  woodcraft,  standing  armies,  population,  ice-houses, 
and  almost  every  other  conceivable  subject,  with  the  same 
undoubting  confidence  that  he  is  and  must  be  right.  In  what 
plain  men  still  call  inconsistency  there  never  was  his  equal. 

Mr.  Saintsbury  gives  the  following  account  of  Cobbett*s 
ideal : — 

It  is  evident  that  if  he  possibly  could  have  it,  he  would 
have  a  society  purely  agricultural,  men  making  what  things 
t;ie  earth  does  not  directly  produce  as  much  as  possible 
for  themselves  in  their  own  houses  during  the  intervals 
of  field  labour.   He  quarrels  with  none  of  the  three  orders, — 
labourer,  farmer,  and  landowner — as  such;  he  does  not  want 
"  the  land  for  the  people,"  or  the  landlord's  rent  for  the 
farmer.   Nor  does  he  want  any  of  the  lower  class  to  live  in 
even  mitigated  idleness.   Eight  hours'  days  have  no  place  in 
Cobbett's  scheme  ;  still  less  relief  of  children  from  labour  for 
the  sake  of  education.    Everybody  in  the  labouring  class, 
women  and  children  included,  is  to  work,  and  work  pretty 
hard  ;  while  the  landlord  may  have  as  much  sport  as  ever  he 
likes  provided  he  allows  a  certain  share  to  his  tenant  at 
times.    But  the  labourer  and  his  family  are  to  have  "  full 
bellies  "  (it  would  be  harsh,  but  not  entirely  unjust,  to  say 
that  the  full  belly  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  Cobbett's 
theory),  plenty  of  good  beer,  warm  clothes,  staunch  and 
comfortably   furnished   houses.     And    that    they  may 
have    these   things    they    must    have    good    wages ; 
though  Cobbett  does  not  at  all  object  to  the  truck  or 
even  the  •*  Tommy  "  system.   He  seems  to  have,  like  a  half 
Socialist  as  he  is,  no  affection  for  saving  ;  and  he  once,  with 
rather  disastrous  consequences,  took  to  paying  his  own  farm- 
labourers  entirely  in  kind.   In  the  same  way  the  farmer  is  to 
have  full  stack-yards,  a  snug  farmhouse,  with  orchards  and 
gardens  thoroughly  plenished.   But  he  must  not  drink  wine 
or  tea,  and  his  daughters  must  work  and  not  play  the  piano. 
Squires  there  may  be  of  all  sorts,  from  the  substantial 
yeoman  to  the  lord  (Cobbett  has  no  objection  to  lords),  and 
they  may,  I  think,  meet  in  some  way  or  other  to  counsel  the 
king  (for  Cobbett  has  no  objection  to  kings).    There  is 
to  be  a  militia  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  there 
might  be  aji  Established  Church  provided  that  the  tithes 
were  largely,  if  not  wholly,  devoted  to  the  reUef  of  the  poor 
and  the  exercise  of  hospitality.    Everybody,  provided  ho 
works,  is  to  marry  the  prettiest  girl  he  can  find  (Cobbett  had 
a  most  generous  weakness  for  pretty  girls)  as  early  as 
possible  and  have  any  number  of  children.   But  though  there 
is  to  be  plenty  of  game,  there  are  to  be  no  game-laws. 
There  is  to  be  no  standing  army,  though  there  may  be  a 
navy.    There  is  to  be  no,  or  the  very  smaUest,  civil  service. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  there  is  to  be  no  public  debt; 
and  the  taxes  are  to  be  as  low  and  as  uniform  as  possible. 
Commerce,  even  on  the  direct  scale,  if  that  scale  be  large, 
is  to  be  discouraged,  and  any  kind  of  middleman  absolutely 
exterminated.  There  is  to  be  no  poetry  (Cobbettdoes  sometimes 
quote  Pope,  but  always  with  a  gibe),  no  general  literature  (for 
thouKl^  Cobbett's  own  works  are  excellent,  and  indeed  in- 
dispensable, that  is  chiefly  because  of  the  corruptions  of  the 
times),  no  fine  arts — though  Cobbett  has  a  certain  weakness 
for  church  architecture.   No  one  is  to  "  live  on  his  means," 
unless  these  means  come  directly  from  the  owning  or  the 
tilling'  of  land.   The  harmless  fund-holder  with  his  three  or 
four  hundred  a  year,  the  Government  clerk,  the  half-pay 
officer,  are  as  abhorrent  to  Cobbett  as  the  pensioner  for 
nothings  and  the  sinecorist. 


THE  PESSIMISM  OF  EUROPE. 

There  is  a  remarkable  article  in  the  Arena  forNovembei 
by  E.  A.  Rose,  entitled  "  Turning  towards  Nirvana,"  the 
gist  of  which  is  that  Europe  is  disillusionised  and  that 
naturalism,  realism,  scepticism,  cynicism  and  pessimism, 
all  spring  from  the  root  of  disillusionment.  The  broad 
basis  of  the  sadness  of  Europe  to-day  is  keen  political 
disappointment. 

It  needs  no  very  long  stay  in  Europe  to  detect  a  strange 
drooping  of  spirit.  The  rank  corn  and  cotton  optimism  of 
the  West  quickly  feels  the  deep  sadness  that  lurks  behind 
French  balls,  Prussian  parades,  and  Italian  festivals.  Europe, 
when  once  you  pry  beneath  its  surface  and  find  what  its 
people  are  thinking  and  feeling,  seems  cankered  and  honey- 
combed with  pessimism. 

The  dread  of  war,  that  may  break  out  at  any  moment 
and  may  last  for  thirty  years,  has  brought  a  gloomier 
view  of  life,  destroying  faith  and  moral  progress.  Science 
also  has  done  its  work  by  bringing  man  into  a  new 
universe  and  by  disintegrating  personality. 

The  final  blow  to  the  old  notion  of  the  ego  is  given  by  the 
doctrine  of  multiple  individuality.  Science  tells  of  the 
conscious  and  the  sub-conscious,  of  the  higher  nerve  centres 
and  the  lower,  of  the  double  cerebrum  and  the  wayward 
ganglia.  It  hints  at  the  many  voiceless  beings  that  live  out 
in  our  body  their  joy  and  pain,  and  scarce  give  sign,  dwellers 
in  the  sub-centres,  with  whom,  it  may  be,  often  lies  the 
initiative  when  the  conscious  centre  thinks  itself  free.  This 
/  is,  no  doubt,  a  hierarchy  or  commonwealth  of  psychical 
units  that  at  death  dissolves  and  sinks  below  the  threshold 
of  consciousness. 

Mr.  Hose  forgets  the  evidence  which  is  accumulating 
and  which  has  convinced  many  leading  men  of  science 
as  to  the  existence  of  the  Ego  after  death.  This  by  the 
way.  The  last  great  motive  to  despair  is  supplied  by 
Indo-German  phUosophy  under  Schopenhauer  and  Hart- 
mann.  The  literar^r  men  of  Europe  are  recklessly  under- 
bidding each  other  in  the  attempt  to  show  that  life  is 
sadder  than  had  been  supposed.  European  poetry  is 
dominated  by  the  note  of  pain,  and  all  critics  of  life 
are  fascinated  by  the  now  evangel  of  bafflement  and 
despair  :—- 

The  naive  balance  of  pleasure  and  pain  is  disturbed 
Suffering  becomes  an  almost  supernatural  fact  hid  in  a  hak> 
of  mysteiy,  and  is  not  to  be  blotted  out  by  any  quantity  of 
joy.  One  single  pang  is  enough  to  condemn  the  world  as 
worse  than  nothingness.  This  inexplicable  fact  of  suffering 
takes  on  a  mystical  meaning,  and  becomes  thereby  the 
pivot  of  a  new  faith.  And  so,  as  the  altar  lights  of  the  old 
worship  of  sorrow  grow  dim,  there  rises  the  legend  of  a 
suffering  unconscious. 


A  Story  of  Suicide  and  Salvation.  —  There 
is  a  curiously  interesting  story,  entitled  "  Try- 
phena  and  Tryphosa,"  in  Macmillan  for  December.  It  is 
a  story  of  two  Hallelujah  lasses,  twin  sisters,  one  of  whom 
was  beautiful  and  went  to  the  bad,  and  the  other  was  a 
saint,  who  laboured  on  year  after  year,  until  at  last  she 
found  her  sister  on  t^e  verge  of  committing  suicide  from 
Westminster  Bridge.  Inspired  with  the  idea  of  martyr- 
dom, she  offers  herself  as  a  sacrifice  for  her  sister,  and 
leaps  into  the  Thames  in  her  stead.  The  story  enda 
thus : — 

And  the  woman  went  away  as  if  cleansed  of  her  sins,  and 
the  leaders  recognised  her  only  as  Tryphosa.  And  the  years 
went  by,  and  she  found  favour  with  the  elders  as  a  wise 
virgin  whose  light  burned  brightly.  But  there  was  one 
"  promotion  to  glory  **  which  never  reached  the  knowledge 
of  the  Army. 
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THE  LACK  OF  GOOD  SERVANTS. 

AN  AMBKICAN  SUOOKSTION. 

Mrs.  M.E.  W.  Sherwood,  in  the  North  American  Revieu) 
for  November,  has  a  more  sensible  paper  than  mistresses 
usually  write  upon  "  The  Help  DifficuJtv/*  She  suggests 
that,  instead  of  crumbling  so  much,  educated  American 
women  would  do  well  to  start  a  training  home  for 
senrants.  A  certain  number  of  women  in  tne  country, 
she  says,  have  a  natural-bom  capacity  for  training  servants. 

Why  should  not  such  women  open  schools  for  the  domestic 
and  industrial  training  of  servants  ?  I  have  heard  of  a  few 
such  institutions  in  different  parts  of  the  country  :  that  is  a 
favourable  omen,  but  it  does  not  extend  far  enough.  Why 
will  not  ladies  take  it  up.  as  they  have  done  the  training- 
school  for  narses,  that  industry  which  has  had  so  tremendous 
a  result  in  making  Mrs.  Gamps  impossible,  and  giving  to  poor 
humanity  that  which  it  so  gravely  needed— an  edncat-ed 
intelligence  in  the  sick-room  7  These  establishments  for  the 
training  of  servants  are  far  too  few  to  be  felt  and  appre- 
ciated in  their  advantages  throughout  the  country  at 
large ;  but  imagine  what  a  splendid  opening  there  is  for  some 
hundreds  of  intelligent  women  who  are  now,  perhaps,  eating 
their  hearts  out  in  some  lonely  New  England  homes,  wonder- 
ing what  they  shall  do  with  their  lives,  if  they  would  organise 
a  training-school  for  servants,  take  the  ignorant  peasant 
g^l  just  arrived  at  the  government  docks,  teach  her  how 
to  cook,  or  to  sew,  or  to  wash  and  get  up  fine  linen ;  make  of 
her  a  thoroughly  good  servant,  teaching  her  first  a  subject  on 
which  she  is  always  very  ignorant— moral  obligation— an 
ignorance  fostered  by  the  general  condition  of  the  social  state. 
The  raw  material  is  being  dumped  at  the  government  docks 
at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  thousand  a  week,  to  state  it  mildly. 
The  great  German  steamers,  those  from  Rotterdam,  those 
from  Havre  and  from  Liverpool,  all  deposit  great  quantities 
of  young  women,  who  have  come  on  to  make  a  living,  every 
day  in  the  week.  Why  should  there  not  be  an  organised 
body  of  respectable  women  to  meet  them,  to  take  them  into 
cleanly  homes,  to  train  them  to  become  good  domestic 
servants?  The  first  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  lady 
philanthropist  will  be  to  meet  and  forestall  the 
rush  which  is  made  for  all  available  female  help 
by  the  intelligence-office  men,  who  seize  these  newly- 
arrived  immigrants  for  the  great  hotels  and  summer 
watering-places.  A  landlord  of  one  of  the  largest  of  these 
says  that  he  takes  these  girls,  not  asking  for  characters,  and 
makes  them  work  under  a  grim  housekeeper,  only  anxious 
that  they  should  be  neat  about  the  tables  and  bedrooms,  and 
leaving  it  to  their  own  sense  of  propriety  to  dress  themselves 
becomingly.  As  for  lovers,  and  their  amusements  after  their 
work  is  done,  he  asks  no  questions.  This  cannot  be  a  very 
good  school  for  domestic  servants,  and  very  few  ladies  will 
take  a  domestic  who  has  onlv  this  background.  I  happened 
to  talk  with  a  pleasant-faced  Norwegian  girl  at  a  Western 
hotel  last  winter  who  was  a  chambermaid,  and  she 
deplored  this  state  of  things.  She  said  that  her  country- 
women would  like  permanent  homes,  but  that  the  money  to 
be  earned  in  hotels  was  much  greater.  They  conld  retire 
sooner,  and  get  married,  or  return  to  Norway.  She  said  the 
life  in  hotels  was  very  hard,  especially  as  many  girls  are 
put  to  sleep  in  one  large  room,  comiog  in  at  all  hours  of  the 
night,  chattering  and  singing,  and  keeping  those  awake  who 
desired  a  quiet  night's  rest.  She  declared  herself  quite 
anxious  to  go  to  some  retired  spot  where  she  could  live  in  a 
family,  but  she  said  no  one  would  take  her  with  only  a  hotel 
recommendation. 

This  might  well  become  an  international  question,  and 
kindly  women  might  combine  with  their  English,  Noriregian, 
and  Swedish  sisters  as  to  these  girls,!who  should  be  sent  fresh 
from  their  own  homes  to  their  American  homes.  Now 
that  organisations  are  so  possible  and  thorough,  as  we 
see  in  the  woman's  temperance  societies  and  in  many  philan- 
thropic and  artistic  combi nations',  why  should  we  not  attempt 
the  importation  of  female  servant$(,  who,  being  helped  and 
educated,  shall  be  bound  by  some  contract  to  stay  in  their 
places  until  their  eiucation  is  paid  for. 


THE  MISSION  OF  THE  LANTERN. 

THE  PRUPOStfD  LANTERN  GOSPEL. 

Help  for  December  publishes  the  report  of  a  com 
mittee  appointed  to  consider  th(«  preparation  of  a  Lantern 
Bible.  I  quote  the  following  passage  from  the  report :~ 

The  committee  recommend  that  a  Lantern  Bible  be  the 
first  work  of  the  Society  in  this  direction,  and  that  a  special 
fund  be  opened  for  the  inception  and  carrying  on  the  work 
of  producing  a  complete  series  of  slides  illustrating  Bible 
history,  life,  manners,  and  customs,  which  would  appeal  to  a 
large  number  who  would  not  otherwise  contribute  to  the 
Society's  funds. 

The  Lantern  Bible  would  be  in  a  language  universally 
understood. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  many  agencies  already  exist- 
ing for  the  production  of  slides  of  general  interest,  but  there 
is  no  really  worthy  collection  of  slides  illustrating  the  Bible, 
so  this  field  of  work  may  be  regarded  as  practically  on- 
occupied,  not  from  absence  of  demand,  but  because  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  of  adequately  meeting  it. 

Valuable  aid  in  the  way  of  dresses  ceuld  no  doubt  be 
obtained  from  Miss  Von  Finkelstein  and  the  Sunday  School 
Union ;  Miss  Robinson,  of  the  Sailors'  Home,  could  assist 
with  models ;  Mr.  W.  A.  Mansell,  of  Oxford  Street,  might 
be  willing  to  lend  negatives,  or  allow  copies  to  be  taken  from 
his  collection  of  English  and  Continental  photos  ;  while  Mr. 
E.  L.  Wilson,  of  New  York,  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund, 
Messrs.  Thomas  Cook  and  Son,  Messr.«.  Gaze  and  Co.,  aod 
others  could,  no  doubt,  help  with  photos  of  Uible  scenery. 

That  so  soon  as  the  Lantern  Bible  is  fairly  in  hand  an 
appeal  be  made  for  funds  to  the  very  large  number  of 
religious  and  philanthropic  persons  and  societies  (whose 
interest  ia  such  a  scheme  would  be  very  grear),  with  the 
promise  of  sp  cial  terms  to  subscri  ers  (if  such  should  appear 
advisable). 

The  Salvation  Army  is  delighted  with  the  result  of  the 
use  of  the  Lantern  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  anni- 
versary of  Mrs.  Booth's  death.  Mr.  Herbert  Booth, 
writing  in  All  the  World  for  December,  says  : — 

The  other  thing  I  have  to  say  is  this :  that  we  appear  to 
have  hit  upon  a  new  and  powerful  method  of  preachinf?  the 
gospel  to  va»t  concourses  of  persons.  We  need  no 
longer  be  restricted  on  our  great  ocCrision«  to  the  limitations 
of  sound.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  pierce  we  can  preach  the 
gospel— none  the  less  eloquently  because  so  voiceless. 
The  vastest  buildings  may  now  take  their  share  in  the 
service  which  we  believe  they  owe  to  Him  who  died  for  all. 
and  even  the  well-known  battle-grounds  which  have  hitherto 
been  compassed  by  our  voices  may  be  emptied  of  their  scats 
to  let  in  double  the  number  of  those  who  can  look  although 
they  cannot  listen.  The  discovery,  too,  will  probably  lead  to 
some  of  the  vastest  open-air  concourses  which  have 
been  known  not  only  to  the  Army  but  to  the  world. 
There  is  no  reason  why,  on  summer  evenings  at  suitable 
places,  either  in  the  centre  or  on  the  outskirts  of  the  cities, 
these  letters  of  fire  should  not  be  set  into  operation,  and  why 
twenty,  thirty,  or  even  fifty  thousand  people  should  not  be 
held  attentively  reading  red-hot  gospel  truth  as  it  is  flashed 
before  them  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve  sentences  per  minute. 
A  new  and  recently  composed  service  is  now  being  prepared 
and  may  be  brought  into  u^e  in  some  of  the  bigger  buildings 
of  London  and  the  provinces  during  the  coming  winter 
months. 

Catseir*  Magazine  reports  a  new  use  for  the  lantern 

M.  Deraeny.  an  assistant  of  M.  Marey,  who  has  analysed 
the  movements  of  running  horses  and  flying  birds  by  means 
of  chronophotog^phy.  hopes  to  introauce  a  new  way  of 
teaching  and  entertaining  deaf  mutes,  by  means  of  a  magic- 
lantern.  He  first  photographs  the  lips  of  a  person  speaking, 
say  a  teacher  or  a  lecturer,  and  then  combines  the  successive 
pictures  by  the  Zoetrope  so  as  to  reproduce  all  the  motions  of 
the  mouth  on  the  screen.  The  deaf  mutes,  accustomed  tn 
read  what  a  person  says  by  the  movement  of  his  lips,  are 
able  to  do  the  like  from  the  photographic  inmges. 
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WHY  THE  RUSSIANS  HATE  THE  GERMANS. 
By  thb  Author  op  "True  Russia.'' 

Thb  Russian  reasons  for  hating  Germany,  which  were 
promised  as  a  complement  to  the  reasons  for  loving  France, 
are  given  with  emphasis  in  the  number  of  the  Nouvelle 
jRevue  for  the  1st  of  November,  by  the  anonymous  author 
of   True  Russia."  PoUtically,  socially,  financially,  in  the 
domain  of  art,  and  literature,  and  science,  the  German 
seems  to  be  a  detested  and  detesting  element  of  Russian 
life.   He  is  everywhere,  in  everything,  from  the  name  of 
the  capital  to  the  most  remote  southern  provinces,  and 
everywhere  he  remains  unassimilated  and  anti-Russian. 
The  German  colony  of  St.  Petersburg  is  so  German  that 
Russians  are  made  to  feel  themselves  out  of  place  and 
unwelcome  in  its  ranks.    The  beet  places  are  taken 
by  Germans  ;  the  Russian  is  openly  despised  and  spoken 
of  as  "coarse,"  "ignorant,"  "improvident,"  "drunken" 
— wanting  in  ordinary  knowledge  and  in  common  sense. 
What  ma]kes  this  attitude  of  the  German  harder  to  bear 
is  that  he  is  not  a  foreigner  travelling  in  Russia  who  will 
presently  return  to  his  own  better-loved  countnr  and  mind 
nis  own  affairs.    He  is  a  naturalised  subject  of  the  Tzar. 
He  possesses  all  Russian  rights,  '*nd  even — in  virtue  of 
the  old  laws  of  the  Empress  Catiierine— many  privileges^ 
which  give  him  actually  and  really  a  commsmding  position 
in  the  land.   The  Germans  of  St.  Petersburg  are  to  be 
divided,  it  seems,  into  two  classes:    those  bom  in 
the  town  or  recruited  direct  from  foreign  coimtries, 
and  those  who  are  natives  of  the  Baltic  provinces.  The 
latter  are  described  as  the  more  arroeant,  but  both 
profess  a  hearty  contempt  for  all  things  Russian.  They 
have  their  own  institutions,  their  own  educational  estab- 
lishments, and  their  own  newspapers.   More  than  this, 
they  keep  their  own  language,  for  many  of  them  will  not 
condescend  to  learn  the  Russian  umguage.  Inter- 
marriage with  Russians  is  looked  upon  as  degradation  ; 
and  according  to  the  writer  of  this  artide,  "it  may  be 
aflirmed  that  Russian  life  is  as  unknown  to  them  as  if 
they  had  always  inhabited  some  German  village.  They 
are  only  acquainted  with  the  surface  of  it,  and  their 
innate  contempt  for  all  things  Russian  prevents  them 
from  penetrating  any  deeper." 

So  much  for  the  German  element  in  the  towns.  It 
seems  to  be  scarcely  less  powerful  and  scarcely  less 
detested  than  the  Jewish  element.  Nor  is  their  position 
in  the  provinces  much  better.  Here  it  is  contended  that 
they  possess  more  political  liberty  than  native  Russians, 
but  whatever  privileges  they  possess  they  grasp  always  at 
more.  "They  call  themselves  the  eldest  children  of 
civilisation,  land  what  they  want — though  they  are  wise 
enough  to  hide  it  in  the  bottom  of  their  hearts — is  to 
dominate  us,  and  from  subjects  to  become  masters.  Is 
it  surprising  that  our  Government  should  from  time  to 
time  recall  them  to  the  real  state  of  things?"  The 
subject  German  races  are  the  most  persistent  internal 
enemies  of  Russia.  Amongst  them  none  are  worse 
than  the  ungrateful  Finlanders  who,  notwithstanding  all 
the  clemency  of  which  tiiey  have  been  the  object,  have 
entered  into  a  standing  struff^le  with  the  paternal 
government  of  the  Tzar.  P<3ish  recalcitrance  is  as 
nothing  to  the  persistent  obstinacy  of  Germans.  The 
Poles,  after  all,  are  Slavs.  They  can  be  tamed  and  broken 
to  Russian  methods,  whereas  Germans  confirm  the 
proverb  that  "  No  matter  how  you  feed  a  wolf  he  will 
always  keep  an  eye  on  his  forest."  The  German  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  provinces  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
German  colonists  who  have  invaded  the  South  of  Russia 
are  nothing  less  in  Russian  estimation  than  the  advance 
guard  of  the  German  armies  of  the  future. 


THE  ZADROUZA. 

WHAT  IT  IS  AND  WHAT  IT  DOKS. 

NoTHiNo  is  more  interesting  in  all  M.  Funck-Brentano*» 
article  upon  the  Eastern  Question  in  the  Nouvelle  Bevue 
than  the  description  which  he  gives  of  the  Zadrouza 
or  social  unit  of  the  peoples  of  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula, and  the  part  which  belong  to  it  in  the 
national  history.  The  Zadrouza  is  simply  a  large 
and  united  family.  No  matter  how  numerous  it 
may  become,  the  tie  which  binds  it  is  always 
a  tie  of  blood  or  marriage.  It  inhabits  the  same* 
dwelling  or  group  of  dwemngs;  its  interests  are  in 
common,  and  it  is  self-sufiScing  for  ^e  common  wants. 
Throughout  the  Peninsula  the  fomily  organisation  of  the 
stem  race  is  identicaL 

"There  are  no  words  in  the  Slav  languages  of  the 
Balkans  to  indicate  a  tailor,  a  cabinetmaker,  a  looksmithy 
a  carpenter,  etc.  The  words  that  are  used  for  l^em  are 
Hke  the  men  who  ply  the  trade,  like  the  merchants,  the 
manufacturers,  and  the  bankers,  either  German  or 
Turkish.  The  only  really  national  institution  is  the* 
Zadrouza.  There  the  authority  of  the  head  is  absolute, 
the  submission  of  the  children  is  without  reserve.  The 
women  display  an  extreme  deference  towards  the  men» 
The  young  girls  kiss  the  hands  of  the  young  men^ 
Affection  and  devotion,  one  towards  the  other,  form  the 
essential  condition  of  their  common  existence. 

"  It  is  important  to  note  that  a  village  of  forty  or  fifty 
houses  occupies  a  space  which  is  double  or  triple  that  of 
Paris.  Each  house  is  composed  of  a  central  building, 
formed  of  one  large  apartment,  which  serves  as  living- 
room,  fowl  house,  and  kitchen,  and  of  the  bedroom  of 
the  head  of  the  family.  All  round  are  grouped  the  Uttle 
houses  or  huts  of  the  other  members.  The  mass  of 
buildings  are  in  day,  and  together  they  constitute  within 
the  ground  attached  to  them  the  property  of  the 
Zadrouza.  There  is  very  rarely  a  church.  Mills  are- 
commonproperty.  Each  family  makes  use  of  them  in 
turn.  The  men  act  as  farm  labourers,  carpenters,, 
masons  or  blacksmiths,  according  to  the  need  of  the- 
moment.  The  women  take  care  of  the  children  of  the- 
house  and  of  the  animals.  They  smn  wool  and  hemp,  andi 
weave,  and  dye,  and  embroider.  When  any  great  work 
is  talmig  place,  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Zadrouza  are  requisitioned.  Nobody  receives  any 
pay,  but  each  is  treated  as  a  friend  of  the  nouse.  Thus 
exercising  all  trades  in  the  persons  of  its  own  members, 
the  family  is  entirely  independent.  The  more  numerous 
it  is  the  better  it  prospers.  The  moment  there  is  a 
division  the  family  falls  into  a  poverty  which  is  great  in 
proportion  to  the  isolation  of  its  members.'' 

It  is  not  without  intention  that  M.  Funck-Brentano 
dweUs  in  detail  upon  the  organisation  of  the 
Zadrouza.  It  is,  in  nis  opinion,  the  base  of  the 
entire  social  and  economical  state  of  the  Balkan, 
peoples,  and  not  only  has  it  profoundly  affected 
their  life  and  history,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it- 
has  entirely  directed  them.  The  family,  as  it  increases,, 
needs  more  room.  The  want  spreads  from  the  family  to 
the  race.  Hence  all  "  familial "  races  are  essentially  in- 
vasive,  and  the  ideal  of  every  one  of  the  Balkan  peoples 
will  be  found  to  be  ineradicably  the  same.  Each  State- 
desires  the  extension  of  its  frontiers.  "  As  the  Servians 
desire  a  greater  Servia,  and  the  Bulgarians  a  ^eater 
Bulgaria,  so  is  the  ambition  of  the  Greeks  to  see  Uie  re- 
establishment  of  a  greater  Greece,  and  the  sorrow  of 
the  Roumanian  to  have  lost  BesaEirabia,  and  to  have* 
witnessed  the  subjection  of  their  Transylvanian  kindred." 
What  is  true  of  the  Balkan  States  is,  in  M.  Funck- 
BMntano*s  opinion,  also  true  of  Russia. 
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A  GERMAN  MAGAZINE  AND  ITS  PUBUSHERS. 

Of  till  the  nu  gazines  that  reach  this  office  from  every 
quarter  of  the  world,  the  most  artistic  and  excellent 
throughout,  perhaps,  is  that  entitled  Velhagm  und 
Klanin^'s  Moiiatahefte,  and  edited  by  Theodor  H. 
Panteuius  and  Paul  Szczepanski.  The  articles,  which 
are  on  topics  connected  with  literature,  the  drama,  art, 
music,  and  travel,  are  not  only  well  written  and  interest- 
ing, but  ore  beautifully  and  profusely  illustrated.  In 
audition  to  this  the  ma^zine  is  enrichea  b^  a  number  of 
capital  illustrations  having  no  connection  with  the  letter- 


press, such  as  reproductions  of  famous  pictures.  Many 
of  these  are  douole-page  illustrations  and  are  so  mounted 
that  the  magazine  may  be  bound  without  interfering 
with  them.  Another  peculiar  feature  is  the  supplement 
which  every  month  gives  an  instalment  of  a  novel,  often 
a  translation  of  a  well-known  work,  and  these  pages  are 
numbered  independently  of  the  review,  so  that  the  story, 
when  complete,  may  eauly  be  extracted  for  binding  apart 
from  the  magazine.  The  last  story  given  in  this  way  was 
Uncle  Piper,"  by  the  Australian  novelist  Tasma."  So 
much  for  the  inside  pages.  Not  tlie  least  interesting, 
however,  are  the  outside  pages,  that  is  to  say.  the 
cover,  which  is  new  every  month  from  designs  by  F.  Reiss. 
That  given  here  is  from  the  October  number,  but  the 
colours  render  impossible  reproduction  of  the  most  strik- 
ing and  effective.  The  Daheimt  an  illustrated  weekly 
which  has  found  its  way  into  almost  every  German  home, 
is  published  by  the  same  firm.  In  September,  Auguste 
Velhagon,  the  senior  partner,  died.  An  outline  of  the 
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history  of  the  firm,  therefore,  may  appropriately  form  a 
part  of  this  notice. 

Bom  in  1809,  near  Bielefeld,  Auguste  Velhagen,  after 
his  military  service,  was  apprenticed  to  a  bookseller  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main.  At  the  end  of  three  years  he 
returned  to  Bielefeld  and  opened  a  book  shop  on  his  own 
account.  Two  years  later  (August  12th,  18:35),  he  induced 
Auguste  Klasing,  an  old  schoolfellow,  to  join  him,  and  that 
was  the  origin  of  the  Bielefeld  firm. 

From  its  small  beginning  the  firm  next  extended  its 
operations  to  printing  and  publishing,  besides  erecting  lai^e 
premises.  In  the  course  of  time,  too,  it  was  able  to 
establish  a  branch  business  at  Leipzig,  the  Z>/rA^{7;i-£xpedi- 
tion,  and  there  also  arose  the  Geographical  Society. 

The  "Theatre  Franoais"  and  "Polyglot  Bible''  did 
much  to  make  the  firm  famous,  but.  what  established  its  re- 
putation was  the  long  series  of  illustrated  works  which 
it  brought  out— "The Painter  on  the  Battlefield/' "The 
Bismarck  Book,''  Koenig's  "History  of  Literature," 
Stacke's  "  German  History,"  and  numerous  children's  i 
books.   Li  connection  with  the  Geographical  Institute , 
the  firm  has  issued,  among  other  books,  Andree's  Atlases, 
and  Historical  Atlases  oy  Putzger  and  Droysen— all 
monimiental  works  on  the  principle  of  "  good  and  cheap," 
which  has  given  them  a  wide  circulation.    At  tb% 
same  time  an  extensive  business  in  school  books  waf . 
developed. 


THE  LATE  AUGUSTE  VELHAGEN. 


In  August,  1885,  the  firm  celebrated  its  fifty  years, 
jubilee,  the  partners,  in  honour  of  the  event,  returning  to 
Bielefeld,  their  birthplace  and  the  birthplace  of  the  busi- 
ness, to  welcome  their  friends  and  assistants  and  many 
authors.  By  that  time  Otto  and  Johannes  Klasing  and 
Wilhelra  Velhagen,  sons  of  the  founders,  had  ako  become 
partners.  Their  monthly  was  started  about  six  years  ago, 
and  it  is  now  publishe<l  at  Berlin,  where  they  opened 
another  house  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

BT  DB.  JSSSOPP. 

Thb  Rev.  Dr.  Jessopp  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for 
Deoember  modestly  puts  forward  what  he  calls  A  Sug- 
gestion for  my  Betters."  The  suggestion  is  that  the  time 
is  come  at  last  for  a  serious  attempt  to  teach  Englishmen 
Bomethiug  about  England.  He  begins  his  article  by  say- 
ing that  a  cry  has  gone  forth  from  across  the  Channel  that 
the  masses  in  France  are  getting  heartily  tired  of  reading 
novels.  As  the  successors  of  the  novelists,  he  believes  we 
shall  see  a  new  school  of  historians  headed  by  M.  Fustel 
de  CoulangeSy  and  on  our  side  of  the  Channel  he  is  not 
without  hope  that  we  shall  witness  a  similar  change. 
There  is  certainly  great  need  for  improvement  in  that 
direction,  even  if  we  do  not  admit  to  the  full  his  asser- 
tion that  there  is  not  a  civilised  commimity  upon  earth 
whose  people  are  so  ignorant  of  their  history  as  our  English 
people  are  of  theirs.  He  asserts  that  a  medical  student 
m  a  London  hospit-al  could  not  answer  ofifhand  whether 
Clive  was  a  statesman,  a  painter,  or  a  British  admiral, 
And  yet,  although  there  is  this  general  ignorance,  he  is 
strongly  persuaded  that  there  is  growing  up  in 
our  people  a  hunger  for  knowledge  of  their  own 
past.  He  asks  whether  the  County  Councils  are 
debarred  from  using  anjjr  of  their  money  in  disseminating 
a  knowledge  of  economic  history.  As  an  illustration  of 
the  eagerness  of  people  to  be  told  about  the  history  of 
the  relationships  which  have  grown  up,  he  tells  an 
anecdote  of  what  happened  to  mmself  about  a  year  or 
two  ago.  When  service  was  over  one  Sunday  afternoon 
a  deluge  of  rain  kept  the  congregation  from  departing. 
Finding  that  they  were  standing  hanging  about  the 
church  he  undertook  to  give  them  an  impromptu 
lecture  on  the  church  itself.  Before  he  had  gone  on 
ten  minutes  it  was  evident  that  his  audience  was  all  alive 
and  all  awake.  Next  winter  he  announced  a  lecture 
in  the  church  on  the  history  of  the  building  as  far  as  the 
rood  screen.  The  building  was  full  from  end  to  end.  He 
walked  about  among  the  crowd  with  a  long  stick,  calling 
their  attention  to  everything  of  interest  in  the  building, 
and  although  he  went  on  for  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half,  not 
a  soul  went  to  sleep,  and  he  was  begged  to  continue  his 
lecture,  and,  indeed,  to  give  a  long  course  of  lectures 
on  the  history  of  his  own  parish.   He  says 

I  venture  to  ask.  Why  should  not  this  kind  of  thing  be 
done  in  a  hundred  churches  of  any  given  area  7  Why  should 
not  the  powers  that  be  encourage  the  masses  in  town  and 
country  to  look  back  upon  the  nation's  past  and  the  people's 
past  ?  Why  should  not  duly  qualified  lecturers  be  sent  out 
among  our  villages  to  stimulate  the  historic  imagination, 
and  to  awaken  interest  in  the  struggle  and  the  march  of 
progress  of  generations  gone  by  7  Why  should  not  English 
history,  or  at  least  some  portion  of  English  history,  be  made 
a  compulsory  subject  in  all  standards  above  the  third  7  Why 
should  not  School  Boards  and  school  managers  do  their  best 
to  roll  away  the  reproach  that  we  deserve  to  be  brought 
against  us  7 

The  answer  to  his  question,  "Why  this  could  not  be 
done,"  is  that  not  one  clergyman  in  a  hundred  knows 
anything  about  the  church  in  which  he  preaches,  and  of 
the  one  per  cent.,  probably  not  one  in  ten  could  make  a 
lecture  as  uiterestm^  as  did  Dr.  Jessopp.  Yet  other 
nations  find  it  possible  to  undertiJce  the  teaching  of 
history. 

Even  happy  Japan  has  its  staff  of  itinerant  lecturers, 
who  go  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  teaching 
Japanese  history  to  the  young  men  and  maidens  of  the  streets 
the  lanes. 


CATHOLICISM  IN  AMERICA. 

PRBSKKT  AND  FUTUBB. 

In  the  HomiUtic  Review  for  November,  the  editor  hfw 
a  paper,  under  the  head  of  Living  Issues  for  Pulpit 
Treatment,''  on  the  subject  of  the  Roman  Church  in 
America.  He  gives  the  following  figures  as  to  the 
strength  of  the  Roman  CathoHcs  in  the  States  as  shown 
by  the  recent  census : — 

The  total  number  of  communicants  is  6,250,045,  who  are 
attached  to  10,221  organisations,  an  average  of  611.  Of  the 
10,221  organisations,  1,469,  or  about  14.4  per  cent.,  worship 
in  halls,  schoolhouses,  or  pryeatc  houses,  which,  exclusive  of 
private  houses,  represent  a  seating  capacity  of  69,159,  while 
the  8,765  edifices  owned  by  the  Church  have  a  seating 
capacity  of  3,366,633,  making  a  total  of  3.435,792  for  the 
whole  Church,  which  is  somewhat  more  than  half  the 
number  of  communicants. 

The  total  value  of  church  property,  including  edifices,  the 
ground  on  which  they  stand,  furniture,  bells,  etc.,  is 
118,381,516  dols.  The  average  value  of  each  edifice  is, 
therefore,  about  13,500  dols.  The  metropolitan  see  of  New 
York,  with  its  472,800  communicants,  has  church  property 
valued  at  neaily  9,000,000  dols. ;  that  of  Chicago  comes 
second,  with  property  worth  6,457.004  dols.,  and  that  of 
Boston  third,  with  a  total  of  6,379,078  dols.  Brooklyn  comes 
fourth,  with  a  valuation  of  5,751,907  dols.,  and  Newark 
fifth,  with  4,297,482.  These  five  sees  have  more  than  one 
fourth  of  the  entire  valuation  of  the  Church. 

In  the  same  JReview,  Bishop  Vincent  has  an  article  on 
ministry  and  pubhc  education  which  is  very  well  wortii  the 
rea^g.  He  is  filled  by  the  sense  of  the  great  danger 
to  liberfy  in  America  from  the  growing  power  of  uie 
Roman  Church. 

In  thb  connection  it  is  interestinj^  to  read  the  account 
of  Father  Hecker's  theory  of  the  mission  of  the  English- 
speaking  world  in  relation  to  Catholicism.  I  quote  from 
the  Cathaiui  World  for  November : — 

Father  Hecker  discovered  the  cause  of  the  lessening  in- 
fluence of  the  Church  in  the  fact  that  since  the  sixteenth 
century  she  had  been  compelled  to  stand  upon  the  defensive. 
This  had  greatly  paralysed  her  power  of  initiation  and  her 
liberty.  As  a  consequence  of  the  Protestant  heresy,  which 
threatened  the  utter  destruction  of  the  principle  of  authority, 
the  Church  had  been  forced  to  concentrate  on  that  side  of 
her  fortress  all  her  meaus  of  defence.  In  order  to  protect 
herself  from  the  excesses  of  the  principle  of  individuality  and 
free  inquiry,  she  had  been  obliged  to  resort  to  a  multitude  of 
restrictive  measures,  which  were  conceived  in  a  very  different 
spirit  from  that  which  animated  her  in  previous  centuries. 
The  result  was  the  triumphant  repulse  of  Protestantism  from 
all  the  southern  nations.  But  the  victory  was  gained  at  the 
price  of  real  sacrifices ;  the  Catholics  of  the  recent  centuries 
have  not  displayed  the  puissant  individuality  of  those  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  types  of  which  are  St.  Bernard,  St.  Gregory 
VII.,  Innocent  III.,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  A  new  period  now 
opens  to  the  Church.  The  Latin  races  were  fitted  by  nature 
to  be  the  principal  instruments  of  the  Holy  Spirit  during  the 
period  just  passed.  In  the  new  one  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Teutonic  races,  of  a  natare  strongly  individual  and  indepen- 
dent, will  take  their  turn  as  instruments  of  Divine  Providence. 
Father  Hecker  cherished  hopes  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Teutonic  and  Anglo-Saxon  races  by  the  two  following 
instrumentalities  :  On  the  one  hand,  the  new  develop- 
ment of  individuality  in  souls  within  the  Church  will  create 
a  sympathetic  attraction  towards  her  on  the  part  of  Protes- 
tants, who  will  discover  affinities  with  her  of  which  they 
were  wholly  unaware.— On  the  other  hand,  the  more  the 
Protestant  races  expand,  the  more  they  will  find  the  dwarfed 
Christianity  whieh  they  profess  falling  short  of  their  aspira- 
tions, and  by  that  means  they  will  be  inclined  towards 
Catholicity. 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


A  Church  View  of  Dissenters  —The  editor  of  the 

2fewbery  Hou$e  Magazine  writes  upon  the  remarkable  yet 
^uncoDFcious  survival  of  Catholic  truth  in  Nonconformity. 
He  says : — 

Bat  baptism  as  the  way  into  the  Church  is  no  new  idea 
amongst  Dissenters  They  are  confused  in  their  own  minds 
as  to  the  doctrine ;  but  they  are  very  unanimous  as  to  some 
sort  of  baptismal  initiation  into  Christian  discipleship.  Yet 
more  remarkable  is  their  profound  reverence  for  the  **  Lord's 
Supper."  All  do  not  go  as  far  as  Dr.  Dale,  who 
seems  to  be  a  Sacramentalist.  But  to  the  devouter 
Dissenters  the  *'  Lord's  Supper "  is  at  once  the  most 
"'solemn  service,**  the  "deepest  duty/'  and  the  "high- 
est means  of  grace."  Now,  whatever  a  faithful  Churchman 
may  be  compelled  to  say  as  to  the  validity  of  all  this 
eacramentalism  as  a  fact  in  Dissenting  life,  it  is  profoundly 
interesting.  "Not  far  from  the  Kingdom"  must  be  the 
verdict  of  even  those  who  see  gravest  defects  and  dangerous 
devices  associated  with  very  serious  and  honest  thought  and 
devotion.  Dr.  Dale  as  the  Congregationalist,  Colonel  GriflSn 
amongst  the  Baptists,  and  the  Rev.  Price  Hughes  amongst 
the  Methodists,  are  men  who,  whether  they  know  it  or  not, 
are  with  their  faces  turned  towards  the  Church.  Dr.  Dale 
does  realise  that  he  is  a  strong  sacramentalist,  although  he 
seems  to  deny  any  sort  of  sacerdotalism.  To -day  Dr.  D^e  is 
the  biggest  figure  in  English  Nonconformity,  and  the  younger 
men  are  his  disciples. 

Mr  Lowell  on  Shakespeare.— The  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  December  publishes  a  posthumous  article  by  Mr. 
Bussell  Lowell  oo  ShakeAf leare s  ''Richard  the  Third/ 
-which  concludes  with  the  foUowmg  suggestion : — 

While  I  believe  in  the  maintenance  of  classical  learning  in 
our  universities,  I  never  open  my  Shakespeare  but  I  find 
myself  wishing  that  there  might  be  professorships  established 
for  the  expounding  of  his  works  as  there  used  to  be  for  those 
of  Dante  in  Italy.  There  is  nothing  in  all  literature  so 
stimulating  and  suggestive  as  the  thought  he  seems  to  drop 
tjy  chance,  as  if  his  hands  were  too  full ;  nothing  so  cheery 
as  his  humour ;  nothing  that  laps  us  in  Elysium  so  quickly  as 
the  lovely  images  which  he  marries  to  the  music  of  his  verse. 
He  is  also  a  great  master  of  rhetoric  in  teaching  us  what  to 
follow,  and  sometimes  quite  as  usefully  what  to  avoid.  I 
value  him  above  all  for  this :  that  for  those  who  know  no 
lang^ge  but  their  own  there  is  as  much  intellectual  training 
to  be  got  from  the  study  of  his  works  as  from  those  of  any,  I 
had  almost  said  all,  of  the  great  writers  of  antiquity. 

The  Cab  Horses  of  London— Mr.  W.  J.  Gordon, 
-whose  interesting  article  upon  the  omnibus  horses  of 
London  was  noticed  last  month,  continues  his  studies  of 
-the  horse  world  of  London  by  an  accotmt,  in  the  Leisure 
Hour  for  December,  of  the  cab  horses.   He  says : — 

Bulking  the  London  cabs  together,  we  can  estimate  the 
turn-out  complete,  cab,  horse,  and  harness,  at  £100 ;  and 
-9,000  of  these  mean  £900,000.  The  6,000  additional  horses 
.at  £30  each  yield  £180,000.  The  stable  accommodation, 
freehold  and  leasehold,  the  fittings  and  sundries,  and  plant 
^nd  working  cash,  would  certainly  be  cheaply  bought  for 
£170.000,  and  that  gives  us  a  million  and  a  quarter  to  work 
•the  London  cab  trade,  which  is  surely  quite  enough. 
At  one  time  the  manure  was  worth  threepence  per  horse 
per  week,  now  it  is  difficult  to  c^et  a  farthing  a  week  for 
it.  The  distance  to  and  from  Epsom  is  the  average  day's 
Journey  of  a  London  cab  horse.  A  hansom  takes  £2  a 
•day.  There  are  sixty  cab-stands,  averaging  eleven 
vehicles  each.  There  are  7,000  convictions  a  vear  for 
misbehaviour — rather  a  high  proportion  out  of  16,000 
•cabmen.  Gk-ey  horses  are  the  least  popular  in  hansoms, 
but  the  most  popular  in  four-wheelers.  Most  cab  horses 
are  Irish,  and  take  eight  weeks  to  get  into  working  order 
after  they  come  over.  As  a  rule  they  begin  when  they 
-are  four  years  old  ;  they  cost  £30,  last  three  years,  then 
are  sold  for  £9  when  they  are  used  up. 


The  Regeneration  of  the  New  Sondan-Mr. 

Stutfield  describes  his  experience  in  endeavounng  to 
open  up  trade  with  the  Soudan  at  Suakin  Iq  itfao- 
mtllan's  for  December.  At  the  close  of  his  paper  he 
gives  the  following  dream  of  what  is  to  be 

In  the  days  of  which  T  am  speaking  there  will  have  been  a 
revolution  in  the  system  of  transport     The  camel  will  ba?e 
been  partially  superseded  by  the  locomotive.  The  railway 
to   Berber  will  then  be  an  accompUsbed  fact.  Abys- 
sinian young  ladies,  no  longer  captive  but  free,  will  be 
able,   with  their  lovers,  to  take  third-class  return  tickets 
from  Khartoum  to  Suakin.   The  resources  of  civiliiiatioQ  will 
make  themselves  felt  more  and  more    Penny  steamboats 
will  be  plying  on  old  Nile  between  Omdoorman  and  Khar- 
toum.   The  Mahdi  will  be  deposed,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Cook, 
who  has  already  annexed  Lower  Egypt  to  bis  extensive 
domains,  will  reign  in  his  stead.   Enterprising  tourists 
will  be  personally  conducted  to  the  great  lakes  and  the 
Bahr   al  Ghazal.     Cheap    trip   will    be  organised  up 
the   Blue    Nile    into    Abyssinia,    Macadamised  roads 
will   thread   the   now   trackless   forests    and  swamps, 
and  where  once  the  camel  swung  by  with  slow  and  noiseless 
tread  the  scream  of  the  locomotive  will  scare  the  lion  and 
the  elephant  from  their  Lairs.   The  slave-trade  will  be 
attacked  at  its  fountain-head.   The  hydra-headed  monster  is 
but  barely  scotched  now,  but  in  the  days  that  are  to  be  it 
will  have  received  its  death-blow.   The  administrative  genius 
of  the  English  race,  to  which  the  prosperity  of  Egypt  now 
bears  silent  witness,  will  achieve  fresh  triumphs  in  a  wider 
field.   Another  outlet  for  the  teeming  millions  of  Europe  will 
be  found  in  the  salubrious  valleys  and  plateaux  of  Equatoria, 
and  •*  British  spheres  of  influence  "  will  extend  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Why  we  Kiss  underthe  Mistletoe  — The  writer  on  th< 
Mistletoe  Bough  in  ComhiU  tor  December  suggests  th< 
following  explanation  of  the  custom  of  kissing  under  th 
mistletoe  bough  at  Christmas  time : — 

In  many  primitive  tribes,  when  the  chief  or  king  dies,  thei 
ensues  a  wild  period  of  general  licence,  an  orgy  of  anarch; 
till  a  new  king  is  chosen  and  consecrated  in  his  stead  1 
replace  him.  During  this  terrible  interregnum  or  lordship 
misrule,  when  every  man  does  that  which  is  right  (or  oth€ 
wise)  in  his  own  eyes,  all  things  are  lawful ;  or  rather,  the 
are  no  laws,  no  lawgiver,  no  executive.  But  as  soon  as  t 
new  chief  comes  to  his  own  again,  everything  is  change 
the  community  resumes  at  once  its  wonted  respectabili 
Now,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  mid-winter  orgy 
similarly  due  to  the  cutting  of  the  mistletoe?  perhaps-  e' 
to  the  killing  of  the  King  of  the  Wood  along  with  it  7  Till 
new  mistletoe  grows,  are  not  at  all  things  allowable  ? 
any  rate,  I  cast  out  this  hint  as  a  possible  explanation 
satumaJian  freedom  in  general,  and  kissing  under  the  mis 
toe  in  particular.  It  may  conceivably  survive  as  the 
faint  memory  of  that  wild  orgy  of  licence  whioh  aoc 
panied  the  rites  of  so  many  slain  gods — Tanunnz,  Ad* 
Dionysus,  Attis.  Much  mitigated  and  mollified  by  clvi 
tion  and  Christianity,  we  may  still  see  in  it,  perhaps,  j 
dim  lineaments  of  the  mad  feasts  which  Herodotus  desc 
for  us  over  the  dead  gods  of  Egypt.  So  far  back  intc 
realms  of  savage  thought  does  that  seemingly  pictart 
and  harmless  mistletoe  hurry  us. 

The  Champion  Prize  Fighter  in  the  Abb 
There  is  an  interesting  paper  by  Arcbde»con  I 
on  epitaphs  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  Good  Won 
December.  He  mentions,  amon^  other  curiotia  t) 
that  in  the  west  cloister  there  is  a  grave«itone  t 
memory  of  John  Broughton,  verger  of  the  Abbey,  wl 
also  champion  prize-fighter  of  England.  There  is  a 
hne  under  his  name;  it  was  left  for  the  inscription 

Eion  Prize  Fighter  of  England.**   The  Dean  a.nd  CI 
owever,  had  scruples,  and  John  Broughfion*8  ren* 
not  sculptured  on  monumental  marble. 
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SOME  NEW  MAGAZINES. 

Thb  new  sixpenny  is  the  Victorian  Magazine,  pub- 
lished by  Hutchinson  and  Co.,  Pateraoster  Square,  E  C  , 
printed  on  eighty  pages  of  good  paper,  copiously  ilhis- 
trated,  and  including  among  its  contributors  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant,  Mrs.  Mayo,  Sarah  Tytler,  Sarah  Doudney,  and 
Miss  Gordon-Cumming.  The  chief  feature  of  the  first 
number  is  an  unpublished  essay  of  De  Quincey's  upon 

Women's  Relationship  to  the  Lessons  of  the  French 
Republia"  De  Quincey  says : — 

Universally  it  remains  true,  upon  that  as  upon  all 
other  experience,  that  thoughtful  knowledge  or  the  discipline 
of  a  reflective  intellect,  is  the  sole  commensurate  weapon  for 
facing  an  age  of  violent  innovation.  And  where  is  this 
meditative  spirit  chiefly  to  be  lodged  ?  I  contend  in  woman. 
And  the  next  principle  I  advance  is  that,  from  a  peculiar  cir- 
cumstance in  the  condition  of  woman,  upon  her  devolves  the 
burden  of  meditation  in  a  degree  which  is  greatly  increasing 
in  our  age,  which  is  peculiar  to  England,  and  which  has 
wrapt  up  in  it  the  germs  of  the  profoundest  movements  in 
the  future. 

The  shilling  monthly,  which  is  to  come  out  on  January 
1st,  is  the  Eastern  and  Western  Review,  It  will  consist 
of  fifty-six  pages,  twelve  of  which  will  be  Arabic,  and 
from  time  to  time  articles  will  also  be  given  in 
Persian  and  Turkish.  The  promoters  of  this  magazine 
have  borrowed  an  idea  from  the  Review  op  Reviews, 
lor  they  announce  that  their  review  will  contain  a 
brief  summary  of  all  articles  and  publications 
connected  with  the  East  which  may  have  appeared 
during  the  previous  month.  There  will  also  bo  a  review 
of  the  nineteenth  century  from  an  Eastern  standpoint. 
Space  will  be  allotted  for  correspondence,  and  there  is  to 
be  a  board  of  editorial  directors,  to  whom  all  articles  are 
to  be  submitted  for  acceptance  or  rejection.  The  office 
of  this  new  review  is  21  and  22,  Fumival  Street,  and, 
judging  from  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  its  sub- 
«ditor,  they  seem  to  be  aiming  at  a  reunion  of  Christen- 
dom upon  a  basis  broad  enough  to  include  the  Moslem. 

Mrs.  Reaney  informs  me  that  she  is  going  to  bring  out 
«  new  penny  monthly  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
entitled.  Our  Mothers  and  Daughters,  It  is  upon  her 
usual  lines,  with  departmentary  articles  by  special  writers. 
Mrs.  Reaney,  being  unable  to  continue  editing  the  Penny 
Monthly,  with  which  she  has  been  long  associated,  owing 
to  her  transfer  to  the  Church  of  England,  has  projected 
this  new  venture,  of  which  her  friends  will  heartily  wish 
success. 

The  Chanties  JReiriev),  a  20  cent  monthly  published 
hj  the  Cri//c  Company,  New  York,  is  a  journal  of  practical 
sociology.  The  first  number,  which  appeared  in  November, 
contains  many  interesting  articles.  Professor  Adams,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University',  has  an  appreciative  article  upon 
Arnold  Toynbee.  Our  American  editor,  Mr.  Albert 
•Shaw,  writes  on  "Municipal  Lodging-Houses, "  and 
describes  those  of  Glasgow  as  an  example  for  American 
-municipalities.  Mr.  Isaacs  describes  the  method  of  apply- 
ing Baron  Hirsch's  fund  in  America.  The  design  of  the 
Charities  Review  is  to  be  to  the  active  worker  in  various 
charities,  what  the  Scientific  Medical  Journal  is  to 
pliysicians,  a  review  of  the  results  and  studies  of  others  in 
the  same  hne  of  activity. 


Brutality  in  the  German  Army.— In  the  United 
Service  Magazine  for  December,  there  is  a  very  short 
article  by  "  Miles  Teutonicus,"  which  gives  some 
extracts  from  a  German  pamphlet  published  by  a 
late  captain  in  the  Wiirtemberg  army,  called  Edmund 
Midler.  His  pamphlet  is  called,  **  A  Cry  from  Ill-Treated 
Soldiers  of  the  German  Nation,"  and  if  his  facts  be  facts 
it  is  high  time  a  cry  arose  that  should  echo  through  the 
civilised  world.  Captain  Miiller  declares  that  soldiers  in 
Germany  are  treated  with  a  brutality  that  is  almost  in- 
conceivable. Here  are  a  few  of  the  facts  for  the  authen- 
ticity of  which  Captain  Miiller  declares  that  he  is  ready 
to  vouch  to  the  utmost  :  — 

A  first-lieutenant  of  the  15th  Army  Service  battalion  at 
Strassburg  ordered  one  of  his  men  to  get  into  a  dung-barrow. 
Private  Klippert  was  forced  to  take  a  horse's  bit  in  his  mouth 
and  to  bark  like  a  dog.  The  lieutenant  dmgged  the  bit 
backwards  and  forwards  in  his  mouth.  Klippert  was,  besides 
this,  so  badly  treated  that  he  has  become  a  confirmed  idiot. 
Captain  Mehlhom's  (of  the  same  battalion)  language  is  too 
bad  to  be  repeated.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  beating  his  men 
with  his  sword,  so  that  often  they  could  not  help  shedding 
tears.  This  man  ultimately  went  mad.  Colour-Sergeant 
Wodthe,  of  the  3rd  Guard  Uhlan  Regiment,  ordered  all  of 
his  men  to  spit  in  a  Uhlan's  face,  because  he  appeared  some 
what  late.  They  all  did  so  except  one,  who  refused,  and 
for  this  was  spat  in  the  face  by  the  remaining  men,  at 
Wodthe's  orders.  An  anonymous  letter  brought  about  this 
man's  punishment. 

The  habit  of  striking  privates  over  the  head  with 
swords  and  sticks  and  ramrods,  according  to  Captain 
Miiller,  prevails  to  an  extent  not  to  be  believed  outside 
Germany. 

Another  Catholic  Ghost.— There  is  an  interesting 
life  of  Father  Hecker  concluded  in  the  Catholic  World 
for  November.  Father  Hecker  was  an  excellent  old 
American  priest  whose  brother  died  shortly  before 
his  own  death.    The  writer  of  his  biography  says : — 

For  some  weeks  afterwards  he  now  and  then  moaned  and 
wept  for  his  brother,  and  this  happened  occasionally  till 
summer  came.  Those  who  attended  Father  Hecker  could 
not  but  be  convinced,  from  what  they  saw  and  heard,  that 
God  allowed  George  to  visit  his  brother  more  than  once  after 
his  death,  and  these  supernatural  interviews  were  pro- 
ductive of  mingled  consolation  of  soul  and  pain  of  body 
to  the  survivor.  George  Hecker  was  worthy  of  his  brother's 
love. 

In  Good  Words  for  December,  Sir  George  Macleod 
describes  a  visit  to  Iceland,  under  the  title  of  a  "  Trip  to 
Snow  Land."  He  suggests  that  tourists  would  do  wdl 
to  take  Iceland  for  a  change.  He  was  not  eaten  up  by 
gnats,  but  the  house  fly  was  rather  worrying. 

In  the  United  Service  Magazine  for  l)ecember  there  is 
a  useful  article  on  the  principal  fortifications  of  Constan- 
tinople and  its  environs,  witn  a  map  showing  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus. 

Thbrb  is  a  very  solid  article  upon  "  Shop  Girls  and 
their  Wages,"  by  Professor  Heslop,  in  the  Andover  Revieio 
for  November.  It  is  notable,  among  other  things,  because 
its  writer  ventures  to  state,  squarely  and  plainly,  that 
the  whole  social  question  has  at  its  basis  the  question  of 
the  increase  of  population  Every  coHsideration  of  the 
problem  of  wages  and  labour  brings  us  up  against  the  final 
barrier  to  its  solution  unless  we  reckon  with  the  matter  of 
population.  Moralisation  begins  where  there  is  a  hmit 
imposed  upon  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  no  limit  is 
possible  while  the  encroachment  of  population  upon 
natural  resources  is  allowed  to  go  on  without  let  or 
hindrance. 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

I  NoncB  elsewhere  Dr.  Jessopp's  plea  for  teaching 
English  history,  and  Lord  Ribblesdales  conversation 
witn  Mr.  Pamell.  The  rest  of  the  number  contains 
several  noticeable  articles — the  best  are  the  shortest. 

THE  LABOUR  PBOGRAMMB  FOB  1 89 1. 

•  Mr.  H.  H.  Champion  thus  defines  the  five  points  of  the 
labour  programme  for  the  coming  election  : — 

(1)  The  Eight  Hour  Day  ;  (2)  the  Land  for  the  People;  (3) 
the  Abolition  of  the  Workhouse;  (4)  Taxation  of  large 
incomes  and  inheritances  ;  (5)  Protective  labour  leg^islation. 

These,  being  interpreted,  mean  : — 

(1)  An  eight-hour  day  in  Government  workshops  and  fac- 
tories ;  in  specially  hazardous  and  unhealthj?  occupations ;  in 
those  in  which  overwork  is  dangerous  to  the  public ;  and  in 
enterprises  which  enjoy  a  monopoly  granted  by  the  legislature. 
(2)  The  compulsory  purchase  of  land,  which  would  allow 
co-operative  cultitation  on  a  large  scale.  (3)  Old  age  pen- 
sions to  be  levied  on  the  well-to-do.  (4)  Exemption  from 
income-tax  of  incomes  under  £300 ;  increase  of  tax  on  in- 
comes over  £1,000;  heavier  death  duties.  (5)  Employers* 
Liability  Bill,  more  inspectors,  and  a  public  prosecutor  to 
watch  every  inquest  on  workmen  killed  at  business. 

To  these  proposals  Mr.  Champion  adds  a  suggestion  of 
his  own  for  the  saving  of  parliamentary  time,  which  is 
novel: — 

The  time  during  which  a  single  member  may  occupy  the  at' 
tention  of  the  House  should  be  strictly  limited.  I  believe 
the  available  time  divided  by  the  number  of  members  would 
give  to  each  something  like  four  minutes  and  a  half.  I  pro- 
pose, making  due  extra  allowance  for  spokesmen  of  the 
Government  and  perhaps  of  the  Opposition,  that  each  member, 
when  he  has  consumed  ten  times  his  proportion,  or  say 
forty-five  minutes,  should  be  silent  for  the  remainder  of  the 
wee&. 

THE  GBBMAX  PBESS. 

Mr.  Charles  Lowe,  late  Times  correspondent  at  Berlin, 
gives  us  a  lamentable  picture  of  the  Jew-ridden  Press  of 
the  Fatherland.  There  is  to-day  no  German  literature, 
he  says ;  there  is  only  a  Jewish  literature  written  in  the 
German  language.  Most  of  the  London  dailies  are  now 
represented  by  Jews  both  at  Berlin  and  Vienna.  The 
German  intellect  is  devoted  to  the  sword.  The  Jew 
wields  the  pen.  The  journalist  is  despised  in  Germany 
alike  by  Emperor  and  by  Socialist.  It  was  Lassalle  who 
declared  that  the  journalists  were  a  pack  of  fellows 
too  lazy  to  work  and  too  illiterate  to  be  schoolmasters 
of  children ;  while  the  Kaiser  calls  them  Press  scamps  and 
forbids  foreign  correspondents  to  be  received  at  his 
Court  even  if  they  have  been  presented  at  their  own. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Kolnischef  the  German  Press, 
"  poor  in  means,  as  a  whole  is  also  petty  in  motive  and 
performance,  and  may  be  said  to  be  still  in  its  teething 
period."  If  it  has  any  teeth  it  will  surely  use  them  to 
bite  Mr.  Lowe. 

HOW  TO  DISH  THE  HOME  RULEB8. 

Viscount  de  Vesci,  in  an  article  entitled  Hibemia 
Pacata,*^  sugcests  that  if  County  Councils  are  established 
in  Ireland  there  will  be  nothing  left  for  the  Home 
Kulers  to  clamour  for : — 

If  County  Councils  are  once  established  and  in  working 
order,  it  may  fairly  be  asked  what  possible  duties  would  be 
left  for  a  Home  Rule  Parliament  to  perform,  even  if  the 


Gladstonian  party  were  placed  in  power  after  the  ensuing 
election  and  in  a  position  to  establish  such  a  Parliament. 
It  may  be  assumed  that,  following  the  precedent  of  1886,  it 
would  not  be  proposed  to  allow  the  Irish  Parliament  any 
control  over  customs,  postal  business,  the  army,  the  navy, 
and  probably  not  the  police;  it  would  not  be  allowed  to 
pEiss  laws  affecting  the  land,  religion,  or  education;  the 
County  Councils  would  perform  all  duties  connected  with 
roads,  bridges,  harbours,  embankment  of  rivers,  main  drainage, 
and  sanitary  works.  So  that,  after  carrying  a  measure  for 
the  paj^ent  of  members,  what  possible  duties  would  be  left 
for  the  first,  and  presumably  the  last,  Irish  Parliament  of 
this  century  to  perform  ? 

HOW  TO  EEOROANISB  THE  WAR  OFFICE. 

Sir  George  Chesney  explains  his  ccheme,  and  declares 
Cfhat  if  something  Hke  it  is  not  adopted,  war  will  spell 
disaster.  This  is  his  idea  of  how  the  business  shoula  be 
arranged: — 

(  Adjatatit-General 
^Commander-  in- }  Quartermastor-QeDerftl* 
^  Other    military  jSepe 

Secretary  of  State, 
with  Undei^Sec- 
taiiet  of  State 


iepar^ 


I    J  ^tli*  iSSllfgSSS  department 

)    i    SUff  (MiUU^educaUon 


Maater-General 


^Ordnaaoe  department 
OommiMarlat  and  transport 
Fortifications  and  l>arraoli8 
Clothing 

Finanoe,    eetimates,  and 
aooounte 

The  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Chief  of  the  Staff,  and  the 
Master-General,  with  the  two  Under-Secretaries  of  State, 
would  form  the  Secretary  of  State's  Council,  to  which  heads' 
of  department  would  be  called  np  in  consultation  as- 
required. 

THE  RED  PRINCE. 

There  is  no  man  living  who  can  paint  such  pen- pictures 
of  war  as  Archibald  Forlx»s.  In  his  review  of  Moltke*s 
book  on  the  Franco-German  war  the  great  war  corre- 
spondent gives  US  several  specimens  of  his  brilliant  style. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  his  picture  of  the  Red  Prince  at- 
Vionville,  Mars-la-Tour : — 

It  was  barely  four  o'clock  when  the  Red  Prince  came  gal- 
loping up  the  narrow  hill-road  from  Gorzo ;  the  powerful  bay^ 
he  rode  all  foam  and  sweat,  sobbing  with  the  swift  exertion 
up  the  steep  ascent,  yet  pressed  ruthlessly  with  the  spur 
staff  and  escort  panting  several  horse-lengths  in  rear  of  the- 
impetuous  foremost  horseman.  On  and  up  he  sped,  craning 
forward  over  the  saddle-bow  to  save  his  liorse,  but  the  atti- 
tude suggesting  the  impression  that  he  burned  to  project 
himself  faster  than  the  beast  could  cover  the  ground.  No  wolf- 
skin, but  the  red  tunic  of  the  Zieten  Hussars,  clad  the  compact 
torso,  but  the  straining  man  s  face  wore  the  aspect  one  associ- 
ates with  that  of  the  berserker.  The  bloodshot  eyes  had  in  them 
a  sullen  lurid  gleam  of  bloodthirst.  The  fierce  sun  and  the 
long  gallop  had  flushed  the  face  a  deep  red.  and  the  veins  of* 
the  throat  stood  out.  While  as  yet  his  road  was  through  the- 
forest,  leaves  and  twigs  cut  by  bullets  showered  down  upon 
him.  Just  as  he  emerged  on  the  open  upland,  a  shell  burst 
almost  among  his  horse's  feet.  The  iron-nerved  man  gave- 
heed  to  neither  bullet-fire  nor  bursting  shell ;  no,  nor  even  to 
the  cheers  that  rose  above  the  roar  of  battle.  He  spurred 
onward  to  Flavigny  away  yonder  in  the  front  line ;  the  bruit 
of  his  arrival  darted  along  the  fagged  ranks  ;  and  strangely 
soon  came  the  recogrnition  that  a  master  soldier  had  grippecl 
hold  of  the  command  as  in  a  vice. 
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PREVBNTTVB  MEDICINE. 

Dr.  Armand  Ruffer  discourses  on  the  new  science  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  neophyte  trotting  out  Lister's 
antiseptic  treatment,  Pasteur's  discoveries,  etc.,  etc., 
almost  as  if  they  had  been  heard  of  for  the  first  time. 
The  article  is  marred  by  the  puerile  ejaculation  of  in- 
dignation at  the  law  wmch  requires  even  the  listers  and 
the  Pasteurs  to  obtaii^  a  licence  before  they  can  vivisect. 
The  most  interesting  item  in  his  paper  is  the  account  which 
he  gives  of  the  discovery  by  a  Japanese  doctor  of  the  microbe 
of  K>ckjaw,  a  discovery  which  enables  them  to  cure  lock- 
jaw even  when  the  disease  is  actually  in  progress  and  death 
OS  imminent. 

WHY  NOT  ADOPT  THE  BEBGEN  SYSTEM.' 

Lord  Meath,  writing  on  the  "  Diminution  of  Drunken- 
•ness  in  Norway,"  makes  the  mouth  of  the  temperance 
reformer  to  water.  In  most  country  places  no  drmk  is 
«old,  and  in  the  towns  its  sale  is  in  the  hands  of  societies 
who  devote  all  the  profit  to  the  subsidising  of  temperance 
societies,  the  construction  of  public  works  of  general 
•utility,  etc.  etc.  Norway  has  by  this  means  regenerated 
its  population.  Alas  I  when  will  English  temperance 
men  consent  to  adopt  the  same  simple  means  of  attain- 
ing their  ends  ? 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  has  a  charming  paper  on  gardens, 
full  of  useful  hints  to  the  lover  of  flowers.  Miss  Ada 
Heather-Bigg  gives  a  statistic-stuffed  paper  on  Women 
und  the  Glove  Trade."  The  Rev.  Professor  Cheyne  replies 
—not,  however,  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  interest  the  general 
reader — ^to  Mr.  Gladstone's  paper  on  Ancient  Beliefa 
iand  Immortality"  ;  Prof.  Blackie  i^Tites  on  Shakespeare 
and  Modem  Greek  " ;  the  Hon.  Martin  Lister  has  rather 
a  disappointing  article  on  ''Trade  in  the  Malay  Peninsula"; 
and  Professor  Hales  explains  that  Milton  proposed  to 
write  a  play  of  Macbeui  ^  because  he  revolted  i^ainst 
the  liberties  Shakespeare  took  with  history,  ana  also 
because  Shakespeare  had  not  sufficiently  emphasized  the 
wilfuL:ie88  of  Macbeth^s  sin. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

The  Fortnightly  Hevieio  reached  me  within  a  few  hours 
of  going  to  press.  I  can  only  spare,  therefore,  a  very  brief 
space  for  a  notice  of  its  contents.    The  opening  article, 
**  The  British  Army,  or  the  Critics  Criticised,"  by  "  B.,"  is 
an  optimist  statement  of  the  case  for  the  army.   By  the 
way,  it  is  unpardonable  to  pubUsh  Sir  F.  Roberts*  brief 
letter,  as  if  it  were  an  article  on  "  The  Demoralisation  of 
Russia."      The  Commander-in-Chief  in  Lidia  says 
.nothing  about   ''the   demorahsation  of  Russia";  he 
merely  makes  a    personal  explanation,   correcting  a 
misstatement  about  himself  in  the  article  that  Bore 
that  heading.     Mr.     A.    R.     Wallace,   writing  on 
**  English  and  American  Flowers,"  describes  the  flowers 
and  forests  of  the  Far  West.   Mr.  J.  B.  Bury  indulges  in 
some  reflections  on  the  recent  victory  in  favour  of  com- 
pulsory Greek  at  Cambridge.    Mr.  R.  J.  Mecredy  sings 
the  praises  of  cycling  in  Winter.   He  says  the  winter 
'Cyclist  must  wear  woollen,  avoid  chills,  and  use  a 
pneumatic-tyred  cycle.   Mr.  J.  G.  Colmer  explains  away 
the  damaging  effect  of  the  figures  of  the  Canadian 
census.    He  predicts  in  the  next  ten  years  a  decade  of 
unexampled  progress.   Vernon  Lee  writes  of  Vivarelli 
under  the  title  of  "  An  Eighteenth  Century  Singer."  Mr. 
Hu^ues  le  Roux  writes  curiously  of  "  Phases  of  Crime  in 
Pans."   The  most  important  paper  in  the  number  is  Mr. 
F.  Buxton's  exposure  of  the  scandals  of  British  adminis- 
tration in  West  Africa. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

I  HAVE  noticed  elsewhere  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr'a 
defence  of  her  rendering  of  the  religious  opinions  of 
Robert  Browning,  and  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  poem,  "  The 
'  No '  Dance." 

THE  MEMOIRS  OF  GENEHAL  MARBOT. 

Mr.  Shaw-Lefv  to  is  developing  1  faculty  fc:  writing 
interesting  ma^  sine  articles  which  none  of  his  friends 
suspected.  His  paper  on  ''The  Memoirs  of  General 
Marbot "  is  very  well  done  indeed  and  full  of  interest ;  in 
fact  it  is  the  most  interesting  historical  paper  in  the 
reviews  this  month. 

General  Marbot  was  an  officer  whose  name  scarcely  appears 
in  any  history  of  the  time,  but  who  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction in  the  Grande  Arm^  of  Napoleon  from  1799  to  the 
fall  of  the  Empire.  He  acted  as  aide-de-camp  successively 
to  five  Marsbals—Bernadotte,  Augereau,  Marat,  Lannes,  and 
Massena— and  had  the  singular  good  fortune  to  be  present 
and  to  escape,  not  without  many  wounds,  but  with  his  life, 
firom  nearly  all  the  great  liistoric  battles  of  the  period.  He 
served  in  the  campaigns  of  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  Jena, 
Wagram,  Poi*tugal,  Moscow,  licipsic,  and  Waterloo. 

It  is  upon  his  Memoirs,  which  have  just  been  published 
in  three  volumes  by  his  descendant,  that  Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevre  writes  his  article  in  the  Contemporary.  No 
doubt  he  owes  a  good  deal  to  the  interesting  nature  of 
his  subject-matter,  but  there  is  many  a  dufi  man  that 
writes  a  dull  article  on  a  very  interesting  book.  I  have  ; 
only  room  for  one  extract,  in  which  Marbot  gives  us  his 
share — or  rather  his  mares  share — in  the  battle  of 
Eylau. 

In  the  melee  which  ensued  I  received  a  bayonet  wound  in 
the  arm.  Another  blow  was  aimed  at  me  by  a  Russian  soldier, 
but  in  his  drunkenness  he  lost  his  balance,  and  his  bayonet 
struck  the  hind-quarters  of  Lisette,  the  mare,  which,  mad 
with  pain,  reverted  to  her  ferocious  instincts ;  she  rushed  on 
the  Russian,  seized  him  by  the  face,  and  with  her  tteth 
tore  away  his  nose,  lips,  eyelids,  and  all  the  skin,  and  left 
him  a  most  terrible  spectacle — une  tete  de  mort  virante  toute 
rovge.  Then  rushing  furiously  in  the  midst  of  the  com- 
batants, Lisette  threw  herself  against  every  one  she  met  in 
her  way.  ...  A  Russian  officer  having  laid  hold  of 
her  bridle,  she  seized  him  by  the  belly,  and  lifting  him  with 
ease,  she  carried  him  beyond  the  vielve  to  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
where  she  trampled  on  his  bodjr,  and  left  him  dying  on  the 
snow.  Then,  renewing  her  course  by  the  road  she  had  come, 
she  (i^oped  at  full  speed  to  the  cemetery.  Thanks  to  the  ' 
hussar  saddle  on  which  I  was  seated,  I  maintained  myself  on 
the  mare. 

IX  DEFENCE  OF  THE  AUSTRALIANS. 

Sir  Edward  Braddon,  Agent-General  for  Tasmania, 
takes  up  the  cudgels  for  the  Antipodeans  against  Mr. 
Christie  Murray.  He  certainly  does  not  spare  his  con- 
denmation. 

He  has  affronted  the  more  sensitive  by  an  unwarrantable 
depreciation  of  the  national  morality ;  he  has  irritated  the  • 
more  robust  by  exaggerated  praise,  which  he  has  laid  on 
with  the  fiat  brush  of  the  bill-sticker  rather  than  the  pencil 
of  the  artist. 

Sir  Edward  takos  up  in  turn  each  of  the  foiu*  charges 
brought  against  the  Australians  —  first,  turbulence ; 
secondly,  lax  commercial  morality  ;  thirdly,  drunkenness  ; 
and,  fourthly,  crimes  of  violence.  On  the  first  he  has 
nothing  particular  to  say.  On  the  second  he  points  out 
that  most  of  the  bankruptcies  paraded  by  Mr.  Christie 
Murray  were  those  of  artisans  and  labourers. 

In  Australia  nearly  everybody  is  worth  proceeding  against 
for  recovery  of  debt.  In  the  United  Kingdom  there  are 
millions  who  can  never  swell  the  insolvent  list  because  they 
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cannot  struggle  into  the  preliminary  position  of  solvency. 
Is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  British  charwoman  insolvent  bj 
law? 

As  to  drunkenness,  he  turns  the  tables  very  neatly  by 
proving  that  when  the  intoxicants  consumed  in  Australia 
and  the  United  Elingdom  are  reduced  to  their  equivalent 
in  alcohol,  each  inhabitant  of  the  United  Kingaom  con- 
sumes four  gallons  per  annum  as  against  an  average  from 
8.80  gallons  in  Victoria,  to  2' 17  gallons  in  Tasmania.  As 
to  the  alleged  growth  of  Australian  hatred  against  the 
mother-country.  Sir  Edward  Braddon  replies  by  asserting 
the  exact  opposite.  He  maintains  that  love  of  England 
exists  among  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  that  it  only 
needs  some  crisis  to  call  it  forth  and  prove  it.  This  may 
be,  and  we  all  hope  that  it  is  true,  but  the  fact  that  it  is 
so  is  hardly  demonstrated  by  the  reception  accorded  to 
General  Booth,  although,  as  he  says,  the  General 
received  an  ovation  in  Australasia  such  as  might  have 
gladdened  the  heart  of  a  triumphant  OeBsar.  At  present 
we  are  glad  to  be  told  that  there  is  the  most  complete 
harmony  between  Australasia  and  the  Colonial  Office.  As 
long  as  that  harmony  continues  no  doubt  everything 
will  be  smooth ;  but  what  would  Sir  Edward  Braddon 
give  for  the  loyalty  of  the  Australasians  if  the  Colonial 
Office  venturea  to  insist  upon  having  its  own  way — just 
for  once  P 

M.  DE  LAVELEYES  KEW  BOOK. 

Mr.  Dunckley,  in  an  expository  article,  sets  forth  the 
kind  of  book  which  M.  de  Lavoleye  has  given  us  on 
Democratic  Government.    He  says : — 

The  groKi  merit  of  the  book  is  that  it  raises  for  discussion 
and  pats  in  a  clear  light  many  important  questions  upon 
which  it  behoves  ns  to  make  up  our  minds,  and  suggests 
some  problems  which,  though  at  present  we  see  them  not,  lie 
in  the  path  before  us,  and  will  have  to*  be  confronted. 

Modem  democracy,  says  M.  de  Laveleye,  is  biblical  and 
Christian  in  its  ori^n.  The  early  Christian  churches  were 
Bo  many  little  republics.  When  the  Americans  revolted 
they  simply  transferred  to  the  State  the  ideal  already 
adopted  in  the  government  of  the  churches.  Even  the 
''Declaration  of  the  Bights  of  Man"  of  the  French 
nation  was  merely  puritanical  Christianity  applied  to 
politics.  M.  de  ijaveleye  is  very  strongly  in  favour  of 
a  Second  Chamber,  but  a  Second  Chamber  which,  like 
the  Senate  in  America,  springs  from  the  popular  vote. 
He  denounces  the  evils  of  government  by  party,  and  dis- 
cusses the  American  system  of  legislation  and  the  Swiss 
Beferendum.  Mr.  DuncTcley's  paper  is  more  remarkable 
for  its  solidity  than  its  brilliancy. 

WANTED,  A  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOUR. 

Mr.  Robert  Donald,  one  of  the  most  industrious  of 
modem  journalists,  has  an  inexhaustible  wallet  in  which 
is  stored  the  information  gathered  by  him  during  his 
brief  visit  to  the  United  States.  This  month  he  produces 
the  facts  and  figures  in  connection  with  the  Labour 
Statistical  Department  which  exists  in  the  United  States, 
advancing  his  plea  for  the  establishment  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  in  connection  with  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment : — 

What  is  required  after  the  centralisation  of  the  work  of 
statistical  research  is  the  expansion  of  our  Labour  Depart- 
ment, Ir  order  to  make  it  able  to  cope  with  the  questions 
waiting  solution,  and  to  sift  out  the  truth  in  a  way  which 
can  be  utilised  by  social  and  political  reformers.  It 
requires  first  to  be  armed  with  authority  to  enforce  demands 
for  information.  The  Department  should  have  the  power  and 
the  means  to  make  personal  investigations.  Once  the  right 
methods  are  adopted,  the  Department  should  explain  and 
analyse  the  results  of  its  inquiries  in  an  intelligent  way.  It 


should  enoeavonr  to  popularise  labour  statistics  as  the 
Labour  Bureaux  have  succeeded  in  doing  in  America. 

ARCHBISHOP  TAIT. 

Mr.  George  W.  Russell  has  been  upset  by  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  eulogies  pronounced  upon  Archbishop  Tait, 
so  in  his  paper  he  considers  the  other  side  of  the  shield, 
and  sets  forth  with  the  utmost  candour  his  objections  to 
the  Erastianism  of  a  prelate  whose  counsel  to  the 
Church  at  every  crisis  was  to  accept  the  mess  of  pottage 
and  surrender  the  birthright  of  the  Bride  of  Chnst.  In 
telling  the  story  of  the  Public  Worship  Begulation  Bill,. 
Mr.  Kussell  says : — 

It  has  never  been  a  foible  of  the  Anglican  episcopate  to 
bear  itself  with  too  high  a  front  in  the  face  of  secular 
opinion  ;  but  it  has  made  up  for  this  rather  excessive  modesty 
by  as  much  peremptoriness  towards  the  inferior  clergy  as  the 
law  permitted. 

He  admits  that  Archbishop  Tait  was  a  Parliamentary 
manager  of  tact  and  experience,  but  what  did  he  do,  he 
asks,  to  guide  the  public  conscience  aright  in  great  crises 
of  public  controversy  ? 

He  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  five-and-twenty  years,  and 
took  a  leading  part  in  its  business.  In  purely  ecclesiastical 
matters  his  influence,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  was  con- 
stantly and  effectively  exercised  ;  but  his  biographers  do  not, 
I  think,  mention  a  single  spiritual  or  moral  cause  which 
gained  the  slightest  assistance  from  the  fact  that  the  Chief 
Pastor  of  'ne  Church  of  England  was  also  a  Peer  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

What  is  the  use  of  Bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords  ? 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  LAW. 

Principal  Cave  replies  to  Canon  Driver  upon  the  Penta- 
teuch in  an  article  which  is  too  technical  for  me  to  do 
more  than  merely  quote  his  concluding  observations : — 

Instead  of  testing  the  soundness  of  their  foundations,  t  he 
aclvanced  critics  have  gone  on  building  their  superstructure. 
The  gpreat  need  of  the  time  is  a  careful  and  logical  and  calm 
survey  of  both  sides  of  this  perplexed  question.  Heng- 
stenburg  and  Eeil  have  undoubtedly  put  constructions  upon 
many  passages  of  Scripture  they  will  not  bear,  and 
have  marshalled  arguments  too  much  with  the  skill  of  the 
practical  advocate ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  certain 
that  Graf,  Kuenen,  Wellhausen,  and  Driver  have  displayed  a 
very  large  endowment  of  the  same  forensic  ability.  If  some 
practised  judge  say,  skilled  in  the  weighing  of  evidence, 
would  survey  the  entire  field  from  Astruc  to  Driver,  rejecting 
assertions  which  are  merely  captious,  and  giving  its  just 
weight  to  every  genuine  argument,  he  would  render  a  most 
eminent  service. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

M.  Gabriel  Monod  writes  upon  French  Politics,  and 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang  describes  the  Mimes  of  Harondas.'' 
He  says : — 

The  Mimes  are  the  work  of  a  literary  and  modem  age,  so 
to  speak— of  the  Alexandrian  age ;  they  are  the  toys  of  an 
advanced  society.  They  answer  to  Pompeian  wall  paintings, 
in  art ;  they  have  not  the  seriousness  nor  the  chann  of  the 
best  Greek  periods. 

General  Boulailgrer. — The  Mevue  Encyclopidiqtie  of 
November  1st  contains  a  very  interesting  sketch  of 
General  Boulanger,  including  a  sort  of  tabular  classification, 
by  John  Grand-Carterel,  of  the  various  ways  in  which  his 
name  was  made  use  of  for  advertising  and  political  pur- 
poses, as  well  as  a  list  of  the  chief  Boulanger  souvenirs. 
Then  there  are  the  innumerable  Boulanger  songs,  for  and 
against,  the  title-pages  of  which  have  been  arranged  as 
a  very  efi'ective  picture,  entitled  "Bibliography  of 
General  Boulanger— the  Songs,  1886— 1890.**  The  article^ 
is  well  illustrated. 
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THE  NEW  REVIEW. 

M&.  Archibald  G&oyb  is  about  to  make  another 
change.  He  began  at  sixpence.  Last  January  he  raised 
his  price  to  ninepence,  and  now  he  announces  that  next 
month  the  New  iteview  will  cost  one  shilling.  The  last 
nine  penny  number  is  not  very  remarkable.  It  contains 
the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Carlyle*B  Excursion  to  Paris,  1 851. 
Next  year  Mr.  Grove  promises  an  unpublished  novel  by 
Mr.  Carlyle. 

ffHB   CONSERVATIVES   AND  THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL^ 

Lord  Monkswell  defends,  with  justifiable  warmth,  the 
London  County  Ck>uncil  from  the  attacks  and  depre- 
ciatory sneers  of  the  Conservative  press,  especially  in 
relation  to  the  vote  on  the  purchase  of  tramways.  He 
says  justly : — 

Tc  take  part  in  the  municipal  government  of  London  is  no 
•light  task,  and  should  not  be  lightly  undertaken.  Those  who 
undertake  the  task  and  give  up  their  whole  life  to  it,  as  I 
know  some  of  my  colleagues  do,  deserve  the  utmost  sympathy 
and  encouragement.  The  Conservative  Press,  while  deploring 
the  dearth  of  ability  in  the  Council,  of  the  working  of  which 
they  know  nothing,  is  doing  its  best  to  make  the  position  of 
Councillor  intolerable,  and  to  stir  up  class  animosities  which 
are  now  fortunately  dormant.  Instead  of  working  pure  mis- 
<:hief  with  a  light  heart,  it  would  be  much  better  if  the  leaders 
asd  scribes  of  the  Constitutional  party,  as  they  like  to  hear 
it  called,  would  make  a  serious  study  of  that  remarkable 
assembly  which  they  affect  to  despise— an  assembly  that  is 
the  most  perfect  reflex  of  modem  democratic  sentiment  that 
basyet  been  produced. 

THE  RUSSIAN  MONKS  OF  MOUNT  ATHOS. 

The  most  interesting  article  in  the  number  is  Mr. 
Ourzon's  Monasteries  of  the  Levant  Revisited.^  The 
Russian  Monastery,  Russicon,  at  Mount  Athos,  seems  to 
be  a  very  notable  monastery  indeed.  Mr.  Curzon 
says : — 

As  we  drew  near  the  precincts  we  passed  through  what 
was  no  more  or  less  than  a  busy  Russian  village  agog  with 
industry  and  work.  Immense  stacks  of  timber  were  stored 
in  warehouses,  heaps  of  iron  g^ders  and  even  iron  rails 
littered  the  ground,  several  forges  were  radiating  a  white 
heat,  and  scores  of  workmen,  who  looked  as  little  like  monks 
as  a  private  of  the  Salvation  Army  looks  like  a  Grenadier, 
were  engaged  in  manifold  forms  of  toil.  There  were 
said  already  to  be  in  the  monastery  eight  hundred 
monks,  and  one  hundred  probationers,  with  three  hundred 
attendants  in  addition,  making  a  total  of  twelve  hundred 
men  in  the  establishment.  And  yet  the  total  has  pro- 
bably by  now  been  greatly  increased,  if  the  immense 
building  on  the  shore,  six  stories  high,  and  capable  of 
accommodating  several  hundred  persons,  the  floors  of  which 
were  just  being  put  in,  was  designed  for  further  inmates.  In 
the  vaults  below  the  monastery  there  are  reported  to  be 
concealed  large  stores  of  rifles  and  amm  unition.  A  great 
many  of  the  monks  whom  I  saw  looked  far  better  suited  to 
shoulder  a  musket  than  to  wear  the  cowl,  and  the  entire 
establishment  bore  the  appearance,  not  of  a  retreat  of  pious- 
minded  persons  fleeing  from  the  temptations  of  a  wicked 
world,  but  of  an  enterprising  colony  bent  upon  increasing 
its  territories  and  providing  itself  with  stores,  depots,  and  all 
the  necessary  furniture  of  temporal  aggrandisement.  A 
Hhip  was  even  being  built  m  the  small  harbour,  where  also 
a  steamboat  was  lying. 

A  STUDY  ON  MENTAL  STATISTICS. 

Dr.  Jastrow  recently  set  his  classes  of  25  men  and  25 
women  to  write  out,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  100  words 
which  lirst  came  into  their  mind.  He  analyses  the  result 
in  an  interesting  paper,  from  which  we  learn  that  of  the 
5,000  words  ¥rritten  by  50  students,  Book  headed  the  list 


with  40  occurrences,  run  hard  by  Horsewith  37,  and  Girl 
with  35.  1/266  words  only  occurred  twice.  Three-tenths 
of  the  list  was  made  up  of  repetitions  of  100  words.  It  is 
curious  to  note  the  ditference  between  men  and  women 
in  the  frequency  of  the  use  of  various  kinds  of  words. 
Here  are  a  few  contrasts  : — 

K^id?m.  Verb..  Furniture.  Fo  :d.  ^fj^  P^^Uof  Art.. 

M'n  254  129  197  89  53  177  96  33 
HVomen   178       224       134       190       179       102        5  bi 

Tlie  writing  out  of  100  words  average  with  both  men 
and  women  5  min.  8  sec,  or  3'Od  sec.  per  word.  To 
write  them  out  from  dictation  took  2*12  sec.  per 
word.  The  difference  is  made  up  in  thinking  what  to 
write. 

THE  PROVIDENT  SIDE  OF  TRADE  UNIONS. 

Mr.  George  Howell  describes,  with  detail  of  statistics 
nd  the  fulness  of  knowledge,  how  trade  unions  en- 
courage thrift.    He  says  : — 

Viewed,  therefore,  from  every  standpoint,  the  provident 
benefits  of  trade  unions  confer  estimable  advantages  upon 
the  members,  economically,  in  their  industrial  relations; 
socially,  as  regards  the  home,  the  man,  and  the  family,  the 
latter  being  no  longer  dependent  upon  the  doles  of  charity 
when  reverses  come ;  nor  is  the  bread-^dnner  compelled  to 
accept  less  than  the  current  rate  of  wages  in  his  trade.  Self- 
reliance  and  self-respect  are  incalcat^,  thrift  is  promoted, 
prudence  is  encouraged,  and  industry  is  ensured  by  the 
constant  watchfulness  of  the  members  for  each  other's 
welfare,  vacancies  for  efficient  workmen  being  secured  for 
those  in  the  society  who  may  be  out  of  work. 

OTEWR  ARTICLES. 

Miss  Helen  Zimmem  describes  ''The  Palimpsests  of 
Prison,"  from  Lombroso's  account  of  the  writings  of 
prisoners.  What  a  craving  the  human  being  has  for  ex- 
pression I  These  scrawls  with  a  tack  on  mugs  or  tkns 
shed  a  lurid  hght  upon  the  pent-up  bitterness  and 
savagery  of  the  jail.  The  other  articles  are — Mr.  H.  D. 
Traill  on  "  The  Literary  Drama,"  and  Vernon  Lee*s  "  Of 
Writers  and  Readers." 


Fiction  and  Poetry  in  Connection  with  Art.— In 
its  progranune  for  1892,  the  Art  Journal  promises  several 
new  features,  but  the  most  interesting  innovation  will  be 
that  of  Fiction  and  Poetry  in  Connection  with  Art.  As 
an  experiment,  stories  connected  with  Art,  written  by 
authors,  and  illustrated  by  artists  of  repute,  will  be  intro- 
duced, while  the  poetry  will  be  confined  to  original 
sonnets  and  short  pieces  which  lend  themselves  to  illus- 
tration. Another  notable  feature  will  be  descriptions  of 
the  Art  museums  of  the  country  and  their  contents,  by 
Mr.  H.  M.  Cundall  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
Coloured  illustrations  will  not  be  substituted  for 
etchings,  except  on  rare  occasions  when  an  occasional 
subject  presents  itself,  or  when  a  single  coloured  picture 
is  considered  necessary  by  way  of  variety.  As  the 
December  number  completes  the  present  volume,  an 
index  to  its  contents  is  added.  The  indexer,  it  may  be 
remarked,  must  have  been  anxious  to  bring  an  entry 
under  Z,  and  consequently  The  Alps  of  New  Zealand 
appears  in  the  following  striking  manner  :  Zealand, 
the  Alps  of  New,  172."  The  article  is  also  entered  under 
Alps, "and  "New  Zealand"  ;  while  ''The  Sounds  of 
New  Zeahmd"  falls  under  nin|!limil  "Hi  1  Zedaod" 
only. 
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THE  FORUM. 

Thb  'Forum  for  November  is  somewhat  dry. 

MB.  GLADSTONE  AND  LOBD  SALISBURY. 

It  opens  with  two  long  articles,  by  Mr.  Freeman  and 
Mr.  Thayer,  on  the  Politics  and  the  Armies  of  Europe. 
Mr.  Freeman  writes,  as  he  is  wont,  vigorously  and  well, 
pleading  the  cause  of  his  beloved  proUgds  in  South 
Eastern  Europe,  and  ending  up  with  a  very  characteristic 
dig  at  the  Prime  Minister  : — 

There  Is  at  this  moment  one  living  man  among  English 
statesmen  who  can  say  that  he  found  some  thousands  of 
European  and  Christian  people  just  set  free  from  the  bar- 
barian yoke,  that  he  helped  to  thrust  them  back  again  under 
the  yoke,  and  then  boasted  of  what  he  had  done.  Go  by  the 
banks  of  the  Vardar,  and  you  will  hear  his  name  as  Robert, 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  betrayer  of  Macedonia. 

There  is  also  one  living  man  among  English  statesmen  who 
can  say  that  he  found  some  thousands  of  European  and 
Christian  people,  to  whom  Europe  had  promised  freedom, 
with  the  barbarian  yoke  still  about  their  necks,  and  that  he, 
unaided,  against  all  opposition,  broke  the  yoke  from  off 
their  necks.  Go  by  the  banks  of  Pencios,  and  you  will  hear 
his  name  as  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  deliverer  of  Thessaly. 

Let  the  English  folk  in  all  lands  think  whether  of  the 
twain  is  the  more  worthy  to  be  the  leader  of  one  great  part 
of  the  English  folk,  if  another  hour  of  trial  should  come. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Thayer  discourses  upon  European  arma- 
ments and  the  political  situation  from  the  point  of  view 
of  ono  who  is  attacked  by  Eussophobia : — 

It  may  yet  happen  that  Frenchmen  and  Germans,  sinking 
their  lesser  quarrels  in  the  presence  of  a  common  danger, 
fight  side  by  side  against  Cossack  invaders. 

Racial  ambition,  therefore,  is  one  strong  cause  of  Russia's 
belligerence,  and  it  is  a  cause  that  seems  likely  to  increase 
rather  than  to  disappear.  Add  to  this  the  dynastic  neces- 
sities of  the  Tzar,  the  unreasoning  obedience  of  the  masses, 
and  the  fact  that,  whereas  Russian  territory  has  little 
attractiveness  for  western  Europeans,  western  Europe 
would  be  rich  spoil  for  scant-fed  Muscovites,  and  we  see 
how  it  is  that  St.  Petersburg  is  the  permanent  storm-centre 
of  Europe. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  LARGE  HOLDINGS  IN  AMBRICA. 

In  the  course  of  an  article,  which  is  a  plea  for  a  more 
systematic  and  careful  construction  of  public  roads  and 
their  maintenance  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer,  Mr. 
Isaac  B.  Potter  gives  some  interesting  figures  as  to  the 
diminution  of  agricultural  values  in  the  States,  and  the 
gradual  growth  of  large  holdings : — 

The  list  of  abandoned  farms  in  many  States  is  growing 
to  such  length  as  to  excite  public  conunent  and  invite 
official  inquiry.  A  few  days  ago  Governor  Campbell,  of 
Ohio,  in  a  public  address  to  the  farmers  at  Marysville, 
declared  that  the  farms  of  that  State  had  decreased 
in  market  value  by  at  least  220,000,000  dels.  In  the  last 
ten  years,  althoujfh  the  official  census  reports  record 
an  increase  of  double  that  sum  in  municipal  values 
during  the  decade— 1870-1880— of  farms  under  60  acres, 
while  those  having  between  50  and  100  acres  have  increased 
in  only  about  thirty-seven  per  cent.  Going  into  the  larger 
acreage,  we  find  that  the  increase  of  farms  having  between 
100  and  500  acres  has  been  about  threefold ;  those  between 
500  and  1,000  acres  have  increased  fourfold ;  and  those 
having  over  1,000  acres  were  eiRht  times  more  in  1880  than 
1870.  In  1883  over  elprhteen  millions  of  acres  were  held  by 
eight  proprietors,  while  the  great  railway  companies  owned 
two  hundred  millions  of  acres. 


REFORM  IN  AMERICAN  POLITICS. 

Mr.  Herbert  Welsh,  in  an  article  describing  the  degra* 
dation  of  Pennsylvanian  politics,  gives  the  first  place  in^ 
his  suggestions  to  this  proposition — 

Questions  of  fundamental  public  morality,  involving  the^ 
public  character  of  public  men,  and  methods  of  adminis- 
tration, are  vital,  and  should  take  precedence  of  all  questions- 
of  party  policy  in  which  moral  principles  are  not  involved,  or 
concerning  which  men  may  with  perfect  good  faith  hold 
opposite  opinions. 

Mr.  Quincy  describes  the  legislation  which  has  been^ 
enforced  for  the  regulation  of  lobbying  in  Massachusetts 
legislature,  and  Senator  Morgan  warns  the  Farmers* 
Alliance  against  the  danger  of  allowing  themselves  to  be- 
used  as  a  cats-paw  by  the  currency  faddists. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  PACIFIC  SLOPE. 

Mr.  Merry  prophesies  that  not  only  *^  westward  the- 
star  of  empire  takes  its  way"  but  that  the  star  of  trade 
also  moves  towards  the  Occident.   The  Nicaragua  Canal 
is  going  to  regenerate  the  Pacific  slope.    Mr.  Merr\ 
says: — 

Some  idea  of  the  ultimate  development,  the  beginning  of 
which  has  just  been  made,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing comparisons  between  the  group  of  Pacific  States,  viz.^ 
California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Nevada,  and  the  Territories 
of  Arizona  and  Utah,  and  the  group  of  Atlantic  States,  viz., 
the  New  England  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland. 

Pac'fic  Group.   Atlantic  Group. . 

Area  in  square  miles   743.060  182.912 

Population  in  1890    1.829,950  18,607,000 

The  Pacific  group,  therefore,  has  more  than  four  times  the 
area  of  the  Atlantic  group,  and  if  It  were  populated  pro- 
portionately would  have  75,000,000  people. 

AMERICAN  SHIPBUILDING. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Cramp  pleads  vigorously  for  the  passing  of  a. 
tonnage  law  which  would  enable  the  American  ship- 
builder once  more  to  keep  the  American  flag  in  evidence^ 
before  the  nations  of  the  world.    He  says : — 

All  we  need  is  the  assurance  of  a  steady  national  policy  of" 
liberal  and   enlightened   encouragement,  based  upon  a 
patriotic  common  consent,  and  elevated  above  the  turmoil* - 
of  politics,  or  the  squabbles  of  parties.    One  decade  of  sucl  • 
a  policy  would  make  us  second  only  to  Great  Britain  on  tht 
high  seas,  either  for  commerce  or  for  defence;  and  tw« 
decades  of  it  would  bring  us  fairly  into  the  twentieth  cen 
tury  as  the  master  maritime  power  of  the  globe. 

UNIVBIUttTT  LIFB  FOB  WOHISK. 

Miss  Clough,  Principal  of  Newnham,  gives  a  very  in- 
teresting account  of  University  life  for  women  in  England., 
which  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  quoted  from  at  * 
greater  length.  I  have  only  room,  however,  for  on&' 
suggestion : — 

In  a  separate  college  for  women,  music  might  be  more- 
studied,  also  drawing  and  designing,  and  other  technical 
works,  perhaps  the  making  of  jewellery  and  watches,  fin& 
embroidery,  the  painting  of  glass,  and  gardening.  Teaching 
on  some  of  these  subjects  might  be  got  from  the  technical 
schools  of  Paris,  of  London,  and  of  Germany.  By  this  means 
something  might  be  done  to  make  new  openings  for  the 
activities  of  women.  We  want  new  modes  of  life,  for  thi  - 
educational  line  is  very  much  filled  up.  Still,  we  shouM 
always  endeavour  to  keep  up  the  intercourse  between  men 
and  women  in  their  work. 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

I  NOTICE  elsewhere  three  of  the  leading  articles  in  the 
J^orth  American  for  November,  namely,  Madame  Adam 
on  the  Parisian  Novel,''  Mrs.  Sherwood  on  "  Domestic 
"Servants/'  and  Stepniak  on    How  to  Help  Russia.'" 

THE  KABBI'S  SPECIFIC  FOB  BUSSIAN  TBOITBLBS. 

Babbi  Adler,  who  has  the  first  place  in  the  Review, 
with  an  article  in  reply  to  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  re- 
peats the  Jews' case  without  adding  very  much  novelty, 
but  Russians  will  read  with  a  grim  smile  the  following : — 

The  sovereign  remedy  for  all  the  ills  from  which  the  Jews 
of  Russia  have  suffered  so  long  is  to  be  found  in  the  one 
word  **  Freiziigigkeit."  Liberty  to  circulate  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  ;  freedom  to  settle  in  every 
district  of  that  vast  empire,  with  its  eight  million  square 
miles  and  its  ample  means  of  subsistence  for  all  its  in- 
•dwellers;  the  abrogation  of  every  restrictive  law  and  de- 
grading disability.  When,  when  will  the  Tzar  pronounce  that 
redeeming  word,  so  that  happier  days  may  dawn  for  his 
Hebrew  subjects,  and  a  new  era  of  prosperity  commence  for 
It  he  whole  empire? 

AN  AMEBICAN  FICTUEE  OF  JOHN  BULL. 

The  Hon.  D.  W.  Voorhees,  in  his  plea  for  free,  silver, 
'belabours  the  familiar  Turk's  head  of  'the  British 
<jrovemment  in  the  following  fashion : — 

The  British  Government  is  based  upon  an  aristocracy  of 
•wealth  and  pauperised  labour  to  an  extent  hitherto  unknown 
^ince  the  downfall  of  corrupt,  imperial  Rome.  Her  policy 
has  not  only  placed  her  as  the  leading  creditor  nation  of  the 
•earth,  but  in  the  midst  of  her  own  people  she  has  made  dis- 
tinctions so  deep  and  broad  that  the  very  few  own  every- 
thing, and  their  established  incomes  swallow  up  the  proceeds 
-of  every  toiling  hand  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  foreign  policy  of  England  is  often  denounced  for  its 
brutal  rapacity,  but  her  home  policy,  whereby  an  idle 
•sensual,  income-devouring  aristocracy  enjoys  full  and  free 
license  to  prey  upon  her  toiling  masses,  wears  a  darker  hue, 
than  even  the  perfidious  and  crimson  stains  she  has  left  on 
'distant  shores,  and  with  which  she  has  incarnadined  the  seas. 
'The  demonetisation  of  silver  is  simply  in  accord  with  her 
general  S3rstem  of  wealth-aggrandisement  and  labour-oppres- 
sion, and  is  driving  her  labouring  subjects  from  her  shores  in 
'numbers  equal  to  great  armies  every  year. 

SIGNOB  CBISPI  ON  THE  POPE. 

Signor  Crispi  begins  an  article  on  the  Pope  in  Italy, 
the  nature  of  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
paragraph : — 

The  Pope  for  twenty  years  has  been  living  in  the  Vatican, 
surrounded  by  the  cardinals,  by  the  functionaries  of  the 
'Church,  inviolable  and  unviolated,  a  constant  and  incorrigible 
conspirator. 

The  following  passage  from  his  introduction  states  the 
nattue  and  scope  of  his  historico-political  disquisition  : — 

Italy  has  the  privilege  of  possessing  in  her  capital  city  the 
head  of  the  Catholic  Church.  This  privilege  is  certainly  not 
envied  her  by  other  nations,  because  it  means,  not  that  we 
have  vrith  us  a  minister  of  God,  who  exercises  pacifically  his 
spiritual  power,  but  that  we  have  with  us  a  pretender  to  the 
throne  who  conspires  against  the  unity  and  the  liberty  of  the 
•country. 

This  abnormal  state  of  things  needs  to  b3  looked  into  from 
*its  beginning  and  in  all  its  particulars. 

WOMEN  IN  POLITICS. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  who  some  years  ago  wrote  an 
article  on  the  '*  Petticoat  in  Politics,"  now  writes  upon 

Women  in  Politics,"  and  explains  that  the  difference  in 
'the  title  represents  a  profound  difference  in  the  thing : — 

To  spewk  of  the  influence  of  the  petticoat  in  politics  is  to 
-speak  of  a  purely  feminine  influence,  potent  because  it  is 
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feminine,  while  the  influence  of  women  in  politics  gives  the 
idea  of  the  influence  which  women  exercise  as  politicians  in 
the  open  field— not  as  women  playing  on  the  weaknesses  of 
men,  and,  cajoling  and  manipulating  them  and  making  instru- 
ments of  them.  The  one  title  represents  what  Stuart  Mill 
used  to  call  the  illegitimate  influence  of  women ;  the  other 
their  legitimate  influence. 

I  commend  the  following  sentences  of  his  paper  to 
the  Parliamentary  conductors  of  the  woman-suffirage 
cause  :— 

The  woman-suffrage  cause  will  have  to  be  worked  with  far 
greater  energy  in  Parliament  when  its  time  comes— or  else 
Its  tmie  viTill  never  come.  They  will  have  sooner  or  later  to 
make  themselves  very  disagreeable  if  they  are  detei  mined  to 
have  anything  speedily  done. 

Mr.  McCarthy  says : — 

I  think  woman  is  coming  forward  because  she  has 
something  to  say  which  she  feels  ought  to  be  said.  This  is 
the  strictly  legitin  ate  influence  of  woman.  It  is  not  the 
influence  of  the  petticoat.  It  is  the  intelligence  of  woman 
coming  to  the  help  of  the  intelligence  of  man. 

BUSINESS  PROSPECTS  IN  THE  STATES. 

The  President  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  optimistic.   He  says : — 

The  extreme  money  stringency,  or  panic,  so  generally 
anticipated  and  predicted  some  months  since,  has  not 
arrived.  Twt)  principal  causes  have  operated  to  prevent  it : 
first,  the  business  world  prepared  for  it  by  getting  out  of  debt 
as  rapidly  as  possibly ;  and,  secondly,  the  enormous  crops  of 
all  kinds'inthis  country  and  the  certainty  of  a  large  European 
demand  for  our  surplus  at  good  prices  have  created  confi- 
dence in  the  immediate  future,  which  has  been  reflected  in 
the  ^Yall  Street  barometer  by  the  recent  considerable  advance 
in  stocks,  which  foreign  capitalists  have  quite  recently  been 
disposed  to  buy  for  *^  quick  turns  "  on  the  market,  while  they 
avoid  permanent  investments  in  good  American  railroad 
bonds,  with  which  our  bankers  and  corporations  are  now 
burdened  because  of  the  distrust  prevailing  abroad  regarding 
the  permanence  of  our  gold  standard.  With  assured  pros- 
perity in  the  agricultural  interests,  a  financial  panic  is 
impossible  in  the  United  States. 

MOBTQAGES  IN  AMERICA. 

The  Hon.  R.  P.  Porter  gives  some  interesting  figures 
as  to  the  extent  of  mortgage  debts  in  the  United 
States  :— 

The  average  farm  and  home  debt,  shown  by  tabulation  of 
partial  returns  from  counties  distributed  throughout  the 
Union,  is  1,288  dols.  for  farms  and  924  dels,  for  homes.  If 
these  averager  hold  good  for  the  United  States,  there  is  an 
existing  debt  in  force  of  2,500,000,000  dols.  on  the  farms 
and  homes  of  the  United  States  occupied  by  owners. 
Only  some  rough  results  of  this  inquiry  are  now 
known.  It  is  probable  that  the  number  of  families 
occupying  and  owning  mortgaged  farms  and  homes  does  not 
exceed  2,250,000,  leaving  perhaps  10,250,000  families  that 
hire  their  farms  and  homes  or  occupy  and  own  them  free  of 
encumbrance.  The  total  number  of  families  occupying  farms 
is  supposed  to  be  about  4,750,000,  so  that  about  7,750,000 
families  occupy  homes. 

HOW  TO  IMPROVE  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Several  mayors  and  ex-mayors  of  cities  set  forth  the 
way  in  which  the  present  condition  of  things  in  American 
cities  may  be  remedied.  They  have  all  got  their  sugges- 
tions, chiefly  pointing  in  the  direction  of  continuity  and 
the  exclusion  of  party  politics  from  municipal  aflGairs. 
The  Mayor  of  St.  Lotus,  however,  states  that  the  proHem 
of  the  government  of  cities  has  been  solved  in  its  present 
charter.  After fifteenyears' experience  the  provisions  of  the 
St.  Louis  charter  have  been  embodied  aknost  literally  as  the 
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law  for  the  goyemment  of  all  cities  in  the  state  having  a 
population  of  over  100,000  inhabitants,  and  its  principal 
features  have  been  adopted  by  all  cities,  towns,  and 
villages.  This  ideal  government  is  fashioned  upon  the 
theory  and  plan  of  the  American  constitution.  It  has  a 
veto  power  lodged  with  the  executive,  while  its  town 
council  is  divided  into  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Represen- 
tatives ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  higher,  select,  and 
smaller  body  which  has  a  right  to  confirm  all  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  executive.  The  lower  branch  is  larger  and 
more  essentially  representative. 


THE  ARENA. 

Iif  the  Arena  for  November,  Mr.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
publishes  a  very  vigorous  article  in  favour  of  Protection, 
the  chief  interest  of  which  is  in  the  list  of  new  industrial 
enterprises  which  have  been  started  in  America  since  the 
McKmley  Bill  came  into  force.  Dr.  Bixby  declares  that 
if  the  Clmstian  Church  is  to  maintain  its  hoid  upon  the 
people  it  must  aim  constantly  at  greater  simplicity  in  its 
teaching,  and  a  broader  Christian  co-operation  in 
work.  He  asks  if  the  Chnrch  is  losing  its  hold  on  man- 
kind. 

Does  not  the  fault  really  lie  in  the  folly— I  may  almost 
say  sin — of  deoianding  of  men  to  believe  so  many  things  that 
neither  reason  nor  enlightened  moral  sense  can  accept,  and 
making  of  these  dogmas  five-barred  gates  through  which 
alone  there  is  any  admission  to  heaven  7 

Mrs.  L.  Chandler,  in  a  rather  dithjrrambic  article  on 
the  woman's  movement,  says : — 

Two  problems  belong  to  the  woman  qnestion  in  the  no 
remote  fatnre. 

First,  the  industrial  and  financial  independence  of  woman. 

She  must  have  this  to  acquire  the  dignity  and  moral 
strength  of  self-sapport,  and  that  wifehood  and  motherhood 
shall  be  assumed  by  her  solely  accordin|^  to  the  dictates  of 
her  heart  and  the  sanction  of  her  best  judgment,  Second, 
the  financial  independence  of  motherhood,  without  a  bread- 
winning  occupation,  that  her  time,  energies,  and  talents  may 
be  devoted  to  the  careful  training  and  moral  and  religions 
edacation  of  her  children. 

Mr.  Edwin  C.  Pierce  argues  that  Socialism  necessitates 
Protection  and  Prohibition  ;  Labour  reform  and  Proteo- 
tion  are  natural  allies.  Mr.  W.  H.  Armstrong  argues  in 
favour  of  opening  tne  Chicago  World's  Fair  on  Sundays. 
Mr.  Realf,  jun.,  defends  th?  Sioux  Falls  Divorce  Colony 
from  its  tr  aducers,  and  the  editor  whacks  away  in  his 
accustomed  manner  at  the  plague  spots  of  modem 
society.  

iHE  FRENCH  REVIEWS. 


THE  REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

HISTORY  A  l'ALLEMAGNE. 

One  of  the  articles  of  the  November  number  which 
should  not  be  missed,  is  M.  Valbert*s  amusing  description 
of  the  new  German  method  of  teaching  histoir  upside 
down.  There  is  to  be  an  end  of  the  philosophy  of  history 
dear  to  the  student.  In  its  place  the  omnipotent  young 
Emperor  has  ordained  that  the  German  subjects  of  the 
future  are  to  receive  good  sound  useful  instruction  in  things 
as  they  are,  especially  selected  for  German  use  and  for  the 
glorification  of  the  HohenzoUem  dynasty.  Obedient  to  the 
inspiration  of  his  sovereign,  a  Grerman  professor,  Hermani. 
Grimm,  has  elaborate  and  pubUshed  a  complete 
system  by  which  the  civilisation  of  the  world  can 
l>e  satisfactorily  studied  from  the  apex  downwards. 
Needless  to  state  that  the  apex  is  represented  in  this 
patriotic  professor's  mind  by  the  Bmperor  William  U. 


Needless  also  to  state  that  when  a  serious  proposal  to 
transmute  the  history  of  the  world  into  the  history  of  a 
German  earthly  paradise,  where  the  place  of  the  Trinity- 
shall  be  held  to  be  satisfactorily  filled  by  the  three 
HohenzoUem  Emperors,  faUs  into  the  hands  of  a  French 
reviewer,  and  that  reviewer  happens  to  be  M.  G. 
Valbert,  the  unfortunate  author  is  not  allowed  to 
escape  unscathed.  With  regard  to  M.  Hermann  Grimm, 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  human  being  can  have 
conceived  or  written  a  work  so  silly  as  M.  Valbert  causes 
this  one  to  appear.  As  for  M.  Valbert,  he  should  be 
read  rather  than  commented  upon.  The  article  is  quite 
short,  and  may  be  commended  to  the  notice  of  the  new 
School  Board. 

THE  CHIUAN  WAR  AKD  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

M.  de  Varigny  gives  a  dear  and  interesting  account  of 
the  events  of  the  Chilian  War,  which  the  conflicting 
reports  of  newspaper  correspondents  have  left  vague  in 
most  minds.  While  he  blames  the  conduct  of  Balmiaceda, 
he  regards  much  of  what  has  happened  as  the  almost 
inevitable  outcome  of  the  opposition  of  English 
and  American  ideas  and  influence,  which,  working 
as  they  have  worked  together  in  the  evolution  of 
the  Chilian  Republic,  had  created  a  condition 
of  things  under  which  it  was  impossible  for  a 
people  so  naturally  vigorous  to  continue.  Chilian 
parliamentary  institutions  are  impregnated,  according  to 
M.  de  Varigny,  with  the  monarchic^  spirit  of  England, 
from  which  country  they  were  copied.  But  this  mon- 
archical system  has  for  its  crown  an  autocratic  President, 
whose  powers  were  granted  to  him  under  American 
influence,  and  whose  position  in  the  constitution  was 
copied  from  that  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  two  institutions  cannot  work  together.  Balmaceda 
only  foUowed  in  his  unconstitutional  practices  the 
«  deplorable  deviations  of  all  his  predecessors,  and  one 
of  the  results  of  the  war  is  likely  to  be  a  revision  of 
machinery  of  government,  which  ma^  bring  the  powers  of 
the  President  and  the  Parliament  into  a  more  logical 
relation  to  each  other. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that  it  is  the  Americau 
part  of  the  machine  which  has  broken  down,  and  one 
other  result  of  the  war,  to  which  M.  Varigny  points,  is 
the  efiect  which  the  lessening  of  American  influence  in 
the  Republic  is  likely  to  have  upon  the  future  current  of 
American  politics.  Only  two  years  ago  it  seemed  as 
though  Chili  were  inclined  to  listen  to  the  charms  of  the 
Pan-American  dream.  Now  charm  he  never  so  wisely, 
Mr.  Blaine  has  little  prospect  of  inducing  the  principal 
Republic  of  the  South  to  shut  its  ports  to 
English  commerce  in  order  to  open  tnem  to 
the  United  States.  The  war,  in  fact,  has 
been,  in  M.  Varigny's  reading  of  it,  a  war  between 
the  iforces  which  made  for  .closer  union  with  the 
United  States  and  those  which  made  for  the  supremacy 
of  English  influence.  The  English  forces  have  won,  and 
with  their  victory  the  dream  of  the  three  Americas 
united  against  the  world  loses  all  chance  of  realisation. 
The  indignation  of  Chili  has  been  stirred  against  the 
United  States,  and  too  deeply,  for  the  breach  to  be  easily 
healed,  and  the  ambition  of  the  Republic  wiU  for  the 
future  be  to  maintain  the  independence  until  it  takes  in 
the  Southem^Continent  the  position  of  supremacy  which 
the  United  States  holds  in  the  North. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  other  interesting  articles,  after  those  upon  the 
Egyptian  Question  and  Mr.  Morley,  which  have  been 
noticed  elsewhere,  are  chiefly  technical.  There  is  one 
upon  l^e  Budgets  of  1892  and  the  financial  situation,  by 
M.  Au(^eval-(Sarigny,  and  one,  without  signature,  on  the 
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Eastern  Manceuvres.  M.  Brunetidre  is  less  interestins 
than  usual  in  a  review  wb^oh  he  entitles  *'  Scientists  and 
Moralists  "  Colonel  iTrey's  "  Piracy  in  Tonquin  "  is  a  con- 
tribution to  the  now  rapidly  accumulatine  store  of 
contemporary  information  with  regard  to  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  M.  d'Hausson  Ville's 
sketch  of  Madame  Ackermann  is  one  of  the  pleasant 
biographical  articles  of  which  French  memoir  writers  have 
almost  a  monopoly  at  present. 

THE  NOUVELLE  REVUE. 
Amongst  the  lesser  articles  there  is  one  from  M.  Philippe 
Lehault  on  the  Pamir  Question,  which,  he  states,  is 
scarcely  less  important  to  Russia  than  to  France.  There 
is  an  African  article  by  M.  du  Wailly  on  the  natives 
who  inhabit  the  shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  Ninon 
de  I'Euclos*  tea-parties  are  scarcely  so  interesting  as 
everything  connected  with  the  famous  beauty  is  expected 
to  be.  M.  Ernest  Tissot  has  an  appreciative  criticism  of 
the  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana,''  together  with  a  short  account 
of  its  production.  M.  Qu^rin  aAngely  s  article, "  Autour 
de  la  Mort/'  is  chiefly  a  collection  of  witty  or  comic 
epitaphs,  of  which,  though  some  are  less  ^nerally  known 
and  some  much  more  elaborate,  not  one  is  more  expres- 
sively terse  than  the  familiar  couplet  of  Piron*s : 
*'  Ci-git  ma  femme.  Oh  qu'elle  est  bien. 
Four  son  repos  et  pour  le  mien.** 

PAUPBBS  AND  COLONISATION. 

Amongst  the  many  schemes  which  the  Canadian 
Government  is  likely  to  consider  in  pursuance  of  its  new 
policy  of  immigration,  the  scheme  now  on  its  trial  in 
Algeria,  of  colonisation  by  means  of  pauper  children,  is 
worth  examination.  M.  Alfred  Muteau  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  its  leading  features  in  his  «*rticle  on  Public 
Charity  and  Colonisation"  in  the  Nouvelle  Revue  for 
November  1st.  The  present  experimer  t  is  being  carried 
out  only  on  a  small  scale  by  the  Council  of  .^^sistance 
Publique  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  to 
whom  some  improved  land  was  left  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  it  only  three  or  four  years 
ago.  A  condition  of  the  legacv  was  that  the  system 
dhould  enter  into  operation  not  later  than  the  year  1889. 
Consequently,  iJthough  full  preparations  have  not  yet 
been  completed,  twenty  children  nave  been  actually  upon 
the  land  since  that  date.  The  building  of  the  establish- 
ment, which  are  in  course  of  construction,  are  designed  to 
hold  two  hundred.  They  will,  under  the  present  organisar 
tion,  be  all  boys,  which  M.  Muteau,  in  common 
with  the  report  of  the  committee  that  was  laid 
before  the  Council  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine, 
regards  as  a  mistake.  He  thinks  that  no  scheme 
of  colonisation  can  be  fully  successful  which  does  not 
provide  for  the  training  of  women  as  well  as  men. 
Colonists  require  wives,  and  the  dairy,  garden,  and 
poultry-yard  require  a  woman*s  activity.  In  support  of 
bis  theory,  M.  Muteau  points  to  the  fact  of  common 
notoriety,  that  no  small  farms  in  France  have  a  chance  of 
success  it  the  peasant  proprietors  be  unmarried. 

FEATURES  OF  THB  SCHB^ 

Allowing  for  this  blot,  which  will,  he  hopes,  be  removed 
in  course  of  time,  M.  Muteau  predicts  well  of 
the  scheme,  and  hopes  to  see  it  generally 
applied  to  i^e  French  colonies.  The  boys  are  to 
be  selected,  on  their  own  application,  from  the  most 
promising  of  those  educated  at  the  public  charge  in 
xiVance.  They  are  to  be  sent  out  to  the  training  college 
in  Algeria,  wnere  they  wiU  be  bound  in  apprenticeship 
for  a  certain  number  of  years.    The  oaloulatioB  appa- 


rently is,  although  M.  Muteau  does  not  de6nitely  say  so,, 
that  the  labour  of  the  later  years  will  pay  for  the  cost 
of  the  earlier  years.  It  is  otherwise  dinicult  to  conceive 
how  the  arrangement,  admirable  as  it  may  be  in  othes 
respects,  is  to  maintain  the  financial  equilibrium.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  the  young  men  of  satisfactory 
character  will  receive  from  the  State  a  grant  of  eighty 
acres,  which  shall  become  their  own  freehold  property 
after  occupancy  of  ten  years.  If  abandoned  before  that 
time  it  will  revert  with  its  improvements  to  the  State. 
They  will  also  receive  as  a  loan,  to  be  paid  off  by  regular 
yearly  instalments,  capital  sufficient  to  enable  them  in 
the  first  instance  to  build  a  house  and  stock  the  farm. 
The  sum  likely  to  be  reauired  for  this  purpose  is  esti- 
mated at  £200.  M.  Muteau  does  not  say  whether 
interest,  as  well  as  repayment,  will  be  expected.  If 
not,  the  expense  of  tx»nus-giving  on  so  large  a  scale 
must  evidently  prevent  the  scheme  from  expanding  into 
any  large  measure  of  general  utility.  With  the  security 
of  good  land  and  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  it  i» 
easify  conceivable  that  this  part  of  a  land  settlement 
scheme  might  be  worked  out,  not  only  without  expense, 
but  with  fairly  remunerative  returns.  A  certain  per- 
centage of  settlers  would  probably  fail  to  repay  the 
capitsd  advanced,  but  if  the  amount  of  capital  were  wisely 
proportioned  to  the  capabilities  of  the  land  this  percentage 
would  be  small,  and  the  presence  of  the  remainder  in  any 
given  locality  would  so  increase  the  value  of  the  land  that 
the  unearned  increment  of  the  abandoned  farms  would 
CO  far  to  reduce  the  loss  upon  them  to  a  minim^nn. 

o  scheme  which  is  not  financially  sound  can  rise  beyond 
the  level  of  a  philanthropic  institution,  and  what  is  wanted 
to  meet  the  needs  of  England  and  her  colonies  is  much 
more  than  this.  The  Auistance  Publique  of  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  the  Seine  is  a  professedly  pnilanthropio  body, 
and  is  only  bound  to  consider  how  it  can  most  profitably 
spend  the  money  which  it  holds  in  trust.  The  results  of 
its  experiments  might,  nevertheless,  give  us  seme  help 
towaras  working  out  our  own  larger  problem. 

ARTICLES  UPON  TAXATION. 

Other  people's  taxes  are  rather  like  other  people's 
accounts,  being  by  their  nature  interesting  chicKQy  to 
the  individuals  who  are  to  profit  or  lose  by  them. 
English  readers  will  be  inclined,  therefore,  to  skip 
M.  Foumier  de  Flaix*s  account  of  the  course  of 
French  taxation  since  1870,  but  M.  Martineau*a 
short  exposition  of  what  he  calls  the  fuudamental 
error"  of  the  Protectionist  proposals  now  before  the 
French  Chambers  wiU  be  welcome  to  the  free-trading 
mind,  if  only  for  its  directness  and  point.  The  Pro** 
tectiomst  theory  in  France  is  that  native  produce  and 
native  manufactures  represent  taxes,  land  revenue,  and 
wages,  but  that  forei^  produce  and  manufactures  repre- 
sent none  of  these  things.  Therefore,  the  foreign  produce 
and  manufactures  shomd  be  taxed.  This  is  the  fimda- 
mental  error  upon  which  the  whole  system  of  trade  restric- 
tions is  based.  M.  Martineau  refutes  it  on  the  ground 
that  foreign  produce  and  manufactures  brought  into 
the  country  must  be  paid  for,  either  by  native  produce 
and  manufactures,  in  which  case  it  is  evident  that  the 
stimulus  to  trade,  and  the  represented  amount  of  taxes,, 
wages,  and  board  revenue  b  as  great  as  if  the  native  pro* 
duce  and  manufacture  were  consumed  in  the  country,  or 
it  must  be  paid  for  by  money  which  again  represents 
native  produce  or  manufactures,  and  comes  indirectly  to- 
exactly  the  same  result.  Therefore,  imports  do  pay  their 
share  of  taxes,  wages,  and  land  revenue,  and  since 
French  protectionists  declare  that  their  system  is  entirely 
based  on  the  assumption  that  they  do  not,  the  entire* 
argument  in  favour  of  it  falls  to  the  ground. 
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The  Remew  of  RevIews. 


THE  MUSICAL  MAGAZINES. 

The  Church  MtuLian  tb's  month  takes  up  the  always 
interesting  subject  of  congregational  singing,  a  subject 
which  has  come  to  the  front  in  one  or  two  of  the  musical 
journals  owing  to  its  discussion  at  the  recent  Church 
Congress.  It  is  one  of  those  subjects  upon  which 
theorists  and  Congress  speakers  may  talk  for  ever  with- 
out ^ving  one  single  practical  hint  as  to  its  attainment 
whicn  is  not  already  known.  One  lecturer  recently  pro- 
posed, as  a  means  towards  the  desired  end,  to  do  away 
with  choirs  altogether,  or  at  any  rate  to  rigidly  exclude 
these  bodies  from  monoplising  the  music  of  our  churches. 
Mr.  Curwen's  account  of  the  singing  at  St.  James's, 
Holloway,  as  given  in  last  month's  Sunday  at  Home,  shows 
that  a  choir  is  not  an  absolute  necessity. 

CONGR1EOATIONAL  SINOINO. 

But  the  Church  Musician  is  right  in  saying  that 
good  congregational  singing  does  not  essentiaUy  depend 
upon  whether  it  is  led  by  a  choir  or  whether  it  is  not. 
Where  it  is  a  failure  with  a  choir,  it  would  be  equally 
A  failure  if  left  to  itself.  We  quote :  Has  our  effort 
for  many  years  now  to  raise  church  singing  to 
a  more  artistic  standard  by  the  careful  nurture 
of  choirs,  led  to  the  silence  of  the  congrationP  Has 
it  made  the  people  lazy,  and  willing  to  let  the  choir 
do  all  the  work  for  them?  These  things  are  possible, 
though  it  might  be  argued  that  the  congregation,  made 
so  alive  to  the  importance  of  earnest  church-work  in 
other  directions  by  the  clergy,  would  have  caiight  the 
enthusiasm  in  the  matter  or  the  church's  music.  But 
it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  our  congregations,  as  a  whole, 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  advance  made  by  choirs,  and 
the  whole  matter  of  the  absence  of  real  congregational 
singing  is  that  no  determined  attempts  have  been  made 
to  educate  congregations  in  church  music.  Choirs  have 
been  trained,  but  not  the  people.  Spasmodic  efforts  have 
been  made  here  and  there,  but  no  general  movement,  and 
no  regular  and  systematic  teaching  given  on  the  subject 
of  church  music.'*  The  writer  then  goes  on  to  advocate 
the  holding  of  regular  congregational  practices,  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  organist  of  &e  church.  Such  practices 
would  undoubtedly  go  a  long  way  towards  securing  good 
hearty  congregational  singing,  but  the  misfortune  is  that 
where  they  have  been  tri^  me  attendance  of  the  people 
has  seldom  iustified  their  continuance.  If  a  return  could 
only  be  maae  to  the  old  simple  class  of  church  melody  in 
use  a  generation  ago,  we  snould  probably  have  fewer 
complamts  as  to  the  n^n-participation  of  the  pew  in  the 
music  of  the  church.  The  music  at  present  in  use  is  too 
difficult  for  the  general  mass  of  the  people. 

THK  MOZART  CBNTKNARY. 

The  Musical  Thnes  marks  the  centenary  of  Mozart*e 
death,  which  oc(*.urs  this  month,  by  the  publication  of 
an  elaborate  Mozart  Supplement,*'  edited  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Bennett.  A  prominent  feature  of  the  supplement  is  a 
number  of  finely  executed  illustrations.  There  are 
accredited  representations  of  the  master  as  he  appeared 
at  various  stages  of  his  career,  including  one  drawn,  after 
study  of  the  best  authorities,  by  Professor  Hubert 
Herkomer,  R.A.,  as  well  as  reproductions  of  photos,  show- 
ing the  places  most  closely  identified  with  Mozart's  life. 
These  are  brought  together  within  the  covers  of  a 
monthly  magazine  for  the  first  time,  and  con- 
sequently give  the  supplement  something  more  than  a 
merely  passing  interest.  The  literary  matter  is  made  up 
of  a  careful  selection  of  extracts  bearing  upon  Mozart's 
career  and  labours.  The  most  sadly  interesting  of  all — 
interesting  especially  at  this  time— is  the  account  of  the 
circumstances  attending  the  composer^s  interment.  It 
was  a  stormy  December  day  in  1 791  when  Mozart  took 


his  last  sad  journey.  As  the  coffin  is  borne  •ut  of  the 
Cathedral  in  the  pouring  rain,  some  who  have  attended 
the  service  disappear  round  the  angles  of  the  building 
and  are  seen  no  more.  Others,  faithful  for  the  noncej 
shelter  themselves  as  best  they  can  and  accompany  the 
remains  along  the  muddy  streets,  but  even  these  cannot 
hold  out  to  the  end.  '  They  all  forsook  him  and  fled.*  There 
was  not  even  *that  other  disciple  *  to  *  follow  him  afar  off.**' 
So,  unattended,  save  by  hirelings,  the  body  was  carried  forth 
into  the  dismal  country  and  laid  in  the  common  grave — 
buried  almost  as  a  dog  is  buried.  By  and  by  the  f^ite  of 
the  grave  was  lost,  and  the  resting-place  of  genius 
remained  unhonoured  till  Vienna,  in  a  fit  of  peritenoe. 
erected  a  monument  as  near  to  it  as  could  be  guessed, 
Mr.  Bennett  is  evidently  a  great  admirer  of  Moz^.  He 
declares  him  to  be  ''the  most  complete  and  finished 
musician  that  ever  lived — one  whose  equal  in  that  respect 
the  world  is  not  likely  to  see  again.  Spirit  and  intellect, 
genius  and  acquirement,  joined  hands  in  him.  He  was 
one  of  the  musicians  of  humanity,  not  of  the  schools 
only ;  and  this  is  why,  being  dead  these  hundred  years, 
he  yet  speaketh.*' 

The  Mozart  Centenary  —In  connection  with  the 
centenary  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Mozart  (December 
5th),  the  mnsical  and  other  magazines  publish  special 
articles  commemorative  of  the  composer  and  his  work. 
In  the  Blatter  fiir  Kirchenmustk,  the  supplement  to  the 
Vienna  Musikalische  RundscJiau,  there  is  an  interesting 
article  on  "Mozart  as  a  Master  Composer  of  Church 
Music."  He  was  only  thirteen  when  he  wrote  his  first 
mass,  and  his  Church  works  include  fifteen  masses,  four 
litanies,  a  "  Dixit  and  Magnificat,'*  and  over  thirty 
smaller  works,  among  which  are  his  divine  "  Ave  Verum,'* 
and  his  monumental  though  unfinished  "  Kequiem.** 

A  Library  of  Political  Speeches.— The  first  volume 
of  a  hbrary  entitled  "Politi(»l  Speeches,*'  which  has 
just  been  published  by  Messrs.  Worlein  and  Co.,  of  Niim- 
berg,  includes  speeches  by  Robespierre,  Castelar,  Gorres, 
Mirabeau,  St.  Just,  and  Bjomson ;  further,  speeches  by 
Macaulay,  and  a  parfiamentary  speech  by  Lord  Byron 
(1812) ;  speeches  by  Marx ;  a  speech  by  the  Swiss  Curti 
against  tne  banishment  of  the  conductors  of  the  Sozial 
Demokrat  from  Switzerland;  Cl€menceau*s  amnesty 
speech  in  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Deputies,  May  8th,  1891 ; 
speeches  by  Stocker,  Bennigsen,  Bebel,  and  a  few  others. 

Notices  to  Editors  and  Publishers— ''The  Guide 
and  Index  to  the  Periodicals  of  1891  **  is  now  in  course  of 
preparation.  Editors  and  publishers  would  therefore 
oblige  by  sending  to  the  Inaexer,  Review  op  Reviews 
Office,  Mowbray  House,  Temple,  W.C.,  at  their  earliest 
convenience,  specimens  of  all  their  periodical  publications 
— quarterly,  monthly,  and  bi-monthly — stating  also  the 
name  of  the  editor  and  when  the  magazine  was 
founded^  so  that  the  information  may  be  as  accurate  and 
as  complete  as  possible.  No  periodical  will  be  noticed 
unless  a  specimen  has  been  sent  for  inspection.  Several 
editors  have  written  complaining  that  their  magazines 
are  not  noticed.  As  we  go  to  press  on  the  1st  of  the 
month,  all  magazines  should  reach  us  a  few  days  before 
that  date  to  ensure  the  insertion  of  their  chief  contents. 

Our  frontispiece  in  the  November  issue  of  the  Rev^w 
or  Reviews,  which  served  as  an  illustration  to  the  article 
entitled  The  Angel  of  the  Little  Ones,**  was  based  upon 
Ittenbach*s  famous  picture,  The  Christ  Child,**  the  copy- 
right of  which  is  the  property  of  the  Berlin  Photographic 
Company,  43,  New  Bond  Street,  W.,  whose  kind  per- 
mission to  reproduce  should  have  been  acknowledged 
last  month.  j 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

For  the  convenience  of  aubacribera  any  photograph  in  this  list  can  be  sent  post  free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  2s,  2d, 

John  Atkinson.       William  M.  Grey.    John  Bdward  West.    John  Hepher. 


John  Riddell. 
(Treasurer.) 


From  a  photograph  by  Herbst,  Sydney. 1 

Jamet  Watton.  Jam^s  WiUon. 

(VlofrPrciident.) 


WUliam  H.  Sharp.  M  L.A.  T.  J.  Houghton,  M.L.A. 
(Pretident.)  (Secretary.) 


John  Downey. 

THE   EXECUTIVE   OF   THE   TRADES   AND   LABOUR   COUNCIL   OF  NEW   SOUTH  WALES. 


RBLIGIOUS. 
D.  Sarorant  Stacv,  Islington. 
Dr.  Thain  Davidson,  of  Ealing.  Head  and  shoulders,  full  face. 

J.  Symmond?,  Llandudno. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Charles  Edwards.  M.A.,  D  D.  Excellent,  portrait 
of  the  new  Principal  of  tbe  North  Wales  Calvinistic  Mtthodist 
College,  BaU. 

The  Lokdox  Photographic  Com  pax  v. 
Dr  Herman  Adler.  The  Chief  Rabbi  in  Jewish  costume. 

H.  Hallier,  Upper  Sydenham. 
Canon  Yeatman  (New  Bishop  of  South wark).  An  excellent  likenets, 
uken  in  nve  positions. 

SOCIAL. 

Mr.  Alfred  Ellis.  , 
Lady  Mary  Saville.   Head  and  shoulders  only. 

MUSICAL  AND  THEATRICAL. 
Alfred  Ellls,  Upper  Bakc-r  Street. 
Mr.  W.  L.  Abingdon  (taken  in  half-a-dozen  positions).  Excellent 
Ukeiitsi. 


Mr.  Edward  Terry  and  Miss  Brough.  in  "  The  Times,**  the  new  play 
at  Terry's  Theatre.  Taken  both  separately  and  together  in  a  number 
of  positions. 

Miss  Kitty  Cheatham.   Taken  in  four  positions.   Striking  likeness. 

M.  Andre  Menager.  Mr.  Weedon  Grossmith.  Miss  Alma  Stanley. 
Miss  M.  St.  Cyr.  Miss  Annie  Rose.  Miss  Ellis  Jefn*ies,  Miss 
Kate  James.  Each  sitter  taken  in  several  positioos. 

MISCBLL%NEOUS. 
Wm.  Gill,  Alb  my  Street. 
An  Oriental  Mahatma. 

Men  and  Women  of  the  Day  for  December  contains  portraits  and  b'oirra- 

Shical  sketches  of  H.R.H.  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg, 
[r.  and  Mrs.  Henschel.  and  Mr.  J.  Sexton  Symonds. 
We  have  also  rooeived  from  Messrs.  Hazell.Watson  and  Viney  "  Pboto- 
graphs  of  the  Year"  (10s.  6d.)  containing  descriptive  notes  and  a 
critical  review  of  the  Photographic  Societys  exhibition.  The  repro- 
ductions are  really  wonderful  rpecimeis  of  photographio  art— for  art  it 
becomes  when  the  operators  are  as  successful  as  tney  have  been  in  thia 
instance.  Each  nnd  all  rf  the  pictures  (both  figure  subjects  and  land- 
scapes) are  worthy  of  framing. 
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THE  INDEX  OF  STANDARD  PHOTOGHAPHS. 

MONTHLY  continuation  of  the  copious  Index  published  in  the  first  *' Annual  Index  of  the  Revibw  op  Rbvibwb* 
compiled  by  H.  Snowden  Ward,  editor  of  The  Practical  Photographer,  to  whom  photographers  and  publishers  are  re- 
quested to  send  particulars  of  their  new  publications,  addressed  to  Mowbraj  House,  Norfolk  Street,  W.C. 


F.  Frith  &  Co.,  Brightlands,  Reigate,  have  in  preparation, 
and  will  issue  to  their  agents  early  in  1892,  a  catalogue  of 
nearly  800  pages,  containing  list  of  some  35,000  English  and 
foreign  views.  All  these  are  supplied  in  scrap  form,  6J  in.  by 
4|  in.,  9d. ;  8}  in.  by  6  in.,  Is. ;  12  in.  by  8  in.,  2s. ;  and  in  at 
least  one  larger  size.  The  principal  views  can  be  obtained 
in  several  large  sizes ;  up  to  48  in.  by  36  in.  They  are  also 
supplied  as  lantern  slides  ;  opalines ;  opalines  on  plush  pads ; 
medallions ;  platinotypes ;  in  albums ;  and  on  various  classes 
of  mounts  suitable  for  framing.  Frith's  photographs  are  sup- 
plied through  the  trade  only ;  but  the  publishers  will  send 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  nearest  agents  to  any  one 
who  finds  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  goods  in  their  own 
•district. 

Animal  Studles.~A  new  issue  of  60  selected  studies  from 
Ihe  magnificent  series  by  Charles  Reid,  Wishaw,  N.B.  (See 
^'Annual  Index.")  In  permanent  carbon,  in  photographic 
Jbrown,  photographic  purple,  engraving  black,  sepia,  red  chalk, 
•etc.  From  12  in.  by  10  in.  plates.  Unmounted,  3s. ;  in  cut 
imount,  4s.  Gd. ;  framed,  from  7s.  Gd.  to  21s.  List.  G.  W. 
Wilson  &  Co.,  Aberdeen,  through  trade. 

Animal  Studies. — Almost  every  type  of  wild  and  domesti- 
cated animal  and  bird ;  photographed  by  Ottomar  Anschfitz. 
.8  in.  by  6  in  ;  28.  Mansell  and  Co.,  Oxford  Street,  W.,  and 
trade. 

Art.— A  new  catalogue  of  Reproductions  of  paintings,  etc. 
ihas  just  been  issued  by  Frederick  Hollyer,  9,  Pembroke 
Square,  Kensington,  W.  The  catalogue  is  illustrated  by 
miniature  reproductions  of  the  most  important  subjects. 
The  prints  are  in  permanent  platinotype,  and  vary  greatly  in 
«ize.  The  prices  range  from  3s.  to  £2  2s.  each.  The  list 
include  B.  Bume  Jones  (163  subjects) ;  G.  F.  Watts,  RA. 
<121);  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  portraits  (42);  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti  (11)  ;  S.  Armstrong  (1) ;  Wm.  Blake  (several) ;  Ford 
Madox  Brown  (4);  W.  Burges  (1);  Edward  Clifford  (2); 
Corot  (1) ;  Lowes  Dickenson  (2) ;  Hogarth  (1)  ;  Holbein  (1) ; 
J.  Inchbold  (2)  ;  Cecil  Lawson  (2) ;  Samuel  Laurence  (1) ; 
Albert  Moore  (10) ;  S.  Prout  (1)  ;  Sir  Joshua  Revnolds  (5)  ; 
W.  B.  Richmond  (2) ;  Romney  (1) ;  Titian  (1)  ;  VelajBquez  (1). 

Apt.— Six  facsimile  reproductions  of  drawings  by  Simeon 
Solomon.  About  18  in.  by  14  in.  Permanent  carbon  prints. 
10s.  6d.  each.   Mansell  and  Co.,  Oxford  Street,  W.,  and  trade. 

British  Museum  Series.— Eighty  new  subjects  added  to  the 
series  previously  mentioned.  Permanent  carbon  prints,  12  in. 
by  10  in.  2s.  each.  Mansell  and  Co.,  Oxford  Street,  W.,  and 
trade. 

Continental  Views.— A  very  complete  series  of  France, 
-Germany,  the  Austrian  Tyrol.  Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Norway.   See  Frith  and  Co.,  above. 

Eastern  Views.— Including  Egypt,  Palestine,  Algeria,  Asia 
Minor,  China,  Japan,  and  a  specially  fine  series  of  India.  See 
Frith  and  Co.,  above. 

Embroidery.— From  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Edited 
by  Alan  S.  Cole.  Folio  of  15  "glass  print"  plates,  with 
frontispiece  and  descriptive  letterpress.  Folio  complete,  thin 
card  l6s.  6d. ;  superfine  ivory  18s.  Single  sheet  (thin  card 
'Only)  6d.  packing,  etc.,  see  wood  carvings.  Sutton,  Drowley 
and  Co..  11  Ludgate  HiU.  E.C. 

Geological — The  Geological  Photographs  Committee  of  the 
British  Association  has  just  issued  its  second  annual  report, 
from  which  we  gather  that  the  collection  of  geological 
photographs  now  amounts  to  688,  duplicates  of  many  of 
-which  can  bo  purchased  from  the  photographers.  The 
•secretary,  Mr.  Osmund  W.  Jeffs,  12,  Queen's  R<mu1,  Rock  Ferry, 


Cheshire,  wants  particulars  of  any  geological  photographs 
that  are  not  already  in  the  collection. 

Holy  Land. — A  series  of  instantaneous  studies.  Some  of 
the  most  recent  additions  to  the  series  of  M.  Bonfils  give 
most  vivid  representations  of  life  in  and  about  Jerusalem. 
11  in.  by  9  in.  Is.  6d.  Mansell  and  Co.,  Oxford  Street,  W., 
and  trade. 

Indian  Races.— A  large  series  of  groups  illustrating  the 
various  races,  tribes  and  castes  of  India.  See  Frith  and  Co., 
above. 

Laces.-From  South  Kensington  Museum.  Folio  of  30 
"  glass  print  plates,  with  frontispiece  and  descriptive  letter^ 
press ;  edited  by  Alan  S.  Cole.  Complete,  thin  card,  188. ; 
extra  superfine  ivory,  30s.  Single  sheet  (thin  card  only),  6d. 
Packing  etc. ;  see  Wood  Carvings.  Sutton,  Drowley  and  Co., 
11  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 

Photographs  of  the  Year. -Selected  from  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  1891.  Repro- 
daced  by  Woodbury  gravure  process,  in  portfolio,  and  with 
letterpress  by  H.  P.  Robinson.  Price  10s.  6d.  Hazell, 
Watson  and  Viney,  1  Creed  Lane,  E.C. 

Wood  Carvings — Five  folios  of  subjects  selected  from  the 
South  Kensington  Museum ;  edited  by  Eleanor  Rowe.  Eaoh 
folio  contains  eighteen  plates,  with  frontispiece  and  descrip- 
tive letterpress;  plates  by  the  " glass- print '*  process.  Per 
folio,  plates  on  thin  card,  12s. ;  or  single  sheet,  6d. ;  or  on 
superfine  ivory  card,  complete  folios  only,  18s.  Packing  and 
postage  of  single  sheet,  3d. ;  of  foHo,  Is.  Folios  contain  : 
1,  Home  Alt  Series;  2,  Architectural;  3,  Miscellaneous; 
4,  Cabinets,  etc. ;  5,  Figures,  etc.  List  of  individual  sub- 
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PITT.    BY  THE  EARL  OF  ROSEBERY.* 


THB  BABL  OF  BOSEBEBT. 

I.— OF   THE  AUTHOR. 

|ORD  ROSEBERT,  if  only  on  the  principle  that  a 
living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion,  is  more 
interesting  to  us  than  William  Pitt.  For  good 
or  ill,  Pitt  has  done  his  work.  He  is  dead, 
^rd  Rosebery  lives.  His  innings  is  still  to  come.  For 
ean  indefinite  number  of  years  to  come  Lord  Rosebery 
will  be  a  menace  to  the  peace  or  a  buckler  for  the 
rflecurity  of  Britain.  A  dead  man  represents  a  problem 
that  is  worked  out  if  not  actually  solved.  A  living  man 
is  always  a  bundle  of  unexhausted  possibilities.  William 
Pitt  was  Prime  Minister  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
-century,  and  not  a  sLugle  elector  who  cheered  his  accession 
to  office  lingers  superfluous  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
HiB  supporters  and  opponents  have  both  passed  away.  Lord 
Rosebery,  with  his  fnends  and  his  foes,  if  he  has  any — ^and 
it  is  an  evil  hypothesis  to  assume  that  he  has  none— are  the 
living  actors  on  the  actual  stage  of  contemporary  history. 
Hence  this  first  book  of  his  is  far  more  interesting  as  a 
revelation  of  Lord  Rosebery  than  as  a  monograph  about 
Pitt.  What  kind  of  man  is  this  young  peer  who  seems 
destined  to  be  Prime  Minister  when  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
gathered  unto  his  fathers  P  What  are  his  ideas.  Wherein 
lies  his  strength  or  his  weakness  P  The  answers  to  these 
questions  are  far  more  serious,  far  more  urgent  for  us 
than  what  he  thinks  of  Pitt,  what  view  he  takes  of  the 
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Russian  armament,  or  whether  or  not  he  regards  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt  a  question  worth  while  «• 
European  war. 

A  DARK  HORSE. 

For  Lord  Rosebery  is  thn  dark  horse  of  British  politica. 
He  has  been  ^he  spoiled  child  of  fortune,  and  as  a  result 
he  has  never  been  tested  and  tried,  except  by  the  very 
excess  of  advantage  and  the  affluence  of  opportunity. 
He  has  never,  so  far  as  the  public  can  see,  been  in  a  tight 
place  since  he  was  bom.  No  one,  therefore,  knows  wnat 
he  will  do  when  he  is  in  a  tight  place.  No  one,  that  ifl, 
really  knows  what  kind  of  man  he  really  is  at  the  bottom, 
for  it  is  only  tight  places  which  really  find  out  men. 
Difficulty  and  danger  are  the  supreme  tests.  Lord 
Rosebery  has  never  been  exposed  before  the  eyes  of 
all  men  to  the  severe  temptations  which  prove  and  try 
the  souls  of  statesmen.  Every  one  hopes  for  the  best, 
but  none  know  for  a  fact  that  if  Lord  Rosebery  were  hard 
pressed  he  would  not  prefer  to  get  out  of  a  scrape  by  a 
wriggling  compromise  or  by  a  judicious  abstention  from 
backmg  an  unpopular  fnend.  Whether  or  not  Lord 
•Rosebery  is  a  man  whom  you  would  prefer  to  have  at 
your  back  in  a  fight  remains  to  be  seen.  Hitherto,  like 
the  BerUn  recruits  whom  the  Emperor  addressed  the 
other  day,  it  is  only  in  the  piping  times  of  peace  that 
he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  proving^  the  stuflf  that  is  in 
him. 

AS  FOREIGN  MINISTER. 

What  is  known  about  Lord  Rosebery  is  that  he  is  a 
witty  and  felicitous  after -dinner  speaker,  that  he  made 
an  admirable  chairman  of  the  London  County  Council, 
and  that  at  the  Foreign  Office  he  worked  like  a  slave  for 
eighteen  hours  a  day.  Hitherto  in  foreign  afifairs  he  haa 
been  unlucky.  He  based  his  calculations  and  adjusted  his 
friendships  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  Bismarcks  were 
the  centre  of  the  universe.  When  the  Bismarcks  dropped 
out  of  the  universe  Lord  Rosebery  found  himself  in  a 
kind  of  political  space  of  four  dimensions.  His  exceeding 
great  intimacy  with  the  heir  to  the  Bismarck  dynasty, 
excited  ap;ainst  him  prejudice  and  misgiving  in  Russia 
•  and  did  him  no  good  in  Germany.  This,  however,  was  a 
miscalculation.  The  general  principle  was  sound.  If 
the  Bismarcks  were  to  be  the  ruling  dynasty  in  Central 
Europe,  it  was  no  doubt  well  for  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  Britain,  whether  in  posse  or  in  esse,  to  oe  a  persona 
pratissima  at  the  Bismarckian  court.  Still  it  was  unlucky 
that  he  should  have  been  so  ostentatiously  o^ffiche  to  all 
the  world  as  the  Qomrade  and  friend  of  Count  Herbert 
Bismarck  just  before  the  Bismarcks  disappeared.  The 
other  conspicuous  feature  of  his  foreign  pohcy  was  worse 
than  unlucky.  It  was  unwise,  impolitic,  and  wron^- 
headed,  although  no  doubt  well  meant.  Even  his 
friends  at  Varzin  were  amazed  at  his  Batoum  de- 
spatch. It  is  not  necessary  to  approve  of  the  action 
of  the  Russian  Government  in  the  matter  of  Batoum  to 
disapprove  of  the  action  of  Lord  Rosebery.  Russia  may 
have  been  entirely  wrong  in  her  action  in  removing  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  Berlin  Treaty  upon  her  freedom 
of  action  in  relation  to  the  fortress  which  she  wrested  from 
the  Turk  in  the  War  of  1877-8,  but  Lord  Rosebery  would 
not  even  then  have  been  right  in  risking  the  peace  of 
Europe  in  order  to  emphasize  his  protests. 
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AS  REFORMER. 

In  other  matters  Lord  Rosebery  has  given  the  world 
a  conception  of  dexterity  rather  than  of  perseverance, 
and  of  cleverness  rather  than  of  wisdom.  He  took  up 
the  subject  of  the  Reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
after  a  solitary  debate,  he  dropped  it  so  completely  that 
no  one  at  this  moment  knows  exactly  whether  he  has  a 
scheme  of  his  own  in  hand  or  whether  he  is  all  at  sea. 
He  is  a  leading  advocate  of  Imperial  Federation,  but  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  that  proposed  to  convert 
Ireland  into  a  Taxed  Republic.  Nor  ao  we  know  even 
to  this  day  whether  or  not  he  is  prepared  to  resist  the 
exclusion  of  the  Irish  members  from  Westminster.  The 
greatest  disappointment,  however,  was  his  abandonment 
of  the  chairmanship  of  the  London  County  Council.  As 
chairman  of  the  most  democratic  assembly  in  the  Empire, 
charged  with  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  greatest  city  in  the  world,  he  won  golden  opinions 
from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  For  a  couple  of 
years  ho  seemed  to  be  serving  his  apprenticeship  to  the 
task  of  administration.  Then  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of 
the  good  work,  he  threw  up  the  task.  It  was  not  as  if 
the  exigencies  of  the  political  situation  demanded  such 
an  abcEcation.  So  far  as  Imperial  politics  were  con- 
cerned, he  might  as  well  have  remained  in  the  chair  till 
the  coming  election.  He  elected  otherwise,  much  to  the 
regret  of  his  friends.  Now,  after  a  period  of  seclusion 
occasioned  by  a  domestic  bereavement,  pathetically 
alluded  to  in  the  prefatory  foreword  of  this  book,  Lord 
Rosebery  appears  before  the  world  in  the  new  capacity 
of  author.  His  little  volume  on  Pitt  is  one  of  the  Twelve 
EngUsh  Statesmen  series  of  Messrs.  Macmillan.  Is  it 
to  be  wondered  at  If  the  first  question  of  every  reader  is 
whether  or  not  it  shows  the  capacity  of  the  author  to  be 
the  thirteenth  ? 

LORT)  ROSEBERY  AND  SIR  WILLIAM  HARCOURT. 

When  Lord  Rosebery  writes  of  Pitt  we  naturally  apply 
his  criticisms  to  himself.  He  speaks  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  we  think  of  the  nineteenth.  When  he  dis- 
cusses the  relations  between  Fox  in  the  Commons  and 
Shelbunie  in  the  Lords,  we  instantly  read  for  Fox  Sir 
William  Harcourt  and  for  Shelburne  Lord  Rosebery. 
Here  is  a  passage  full  of  suggestion  for  those  of  us  who 
are  discussing  in  our  more  serious  moments  whether  or 
not  it  will  be  feasible  to  carry  on  with  Lord  Rosebery  as 
Prime  Minister  and  Sir  W.  Harcourt  as  Leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons : — 

It  would  be  too  much  to  maintain  that  all  the  members  of* 
a  Cabinet  should  feel  an  implicit  confidence  in  each  other ; 
humanity — least  of  all  political  humanity — could  not  stand 
80  severe  a  test.  But  between  the  Prime  Minister  in  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
such  a  confidence  is  indispensable.  Responsibility  rests  so 
largely  with  the  one,  and  articulation  so  greatly  with  the 
other,  that  unity  of  sentiment  is  the  one  necessary  link 
that  makes  a  relation  in  any  case  difficult,  in  any  way 
possible.  The  voice  of  Jacob  and  the  hands  of  Esau  may 
effect  a  successful  imposture,  but  can  hardly  constitute  a 
durable  administration  (p.  24). 

Considering  that  Sir  W.  Harcourt  is  more  or  less 
opposed  to  all  the  poUtical  ideas  which  Lord  Rosebery 
represents,  this  reference  to  the  indispensable  unity  of 
sentiment "  is  significant,  to  say  the  least. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  AS  GREENWICH  HOSPITAL. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  passage  which  may  be  read  with 
reference  to  present-day  politics.  What  can  be  more 
indicative  of  Lord  Rosebery 's  contempt  for  his  own 


order  than  his  reference  to  the  possible  consequences  oi 
the  transfer  of  Pitt  to  the  House  of  Lords : — 

While  London  was  illuminating  for  the  King's  recovery 
Lord  Chatham  lay  mortally  ill  So  grave  was  his  malady 
that  the  hunters  after  Providence  had  fixed  on  Grenville 
.  as  the  new  Minister.  For  Lord  Chatham's  death,  by  the 
grim  humour  of  our  Constitution,  would  have  removed  Pitt 
from  the  Commons  to  the  Peers.  In  the  prime  of  life  and 
intellect  he  would  have  been  plucked  from  the  governing 
body  of  the  country,  in  which  he  was  incomparably  the- 
most  important  personage,  and  set  down  as  a  pauper  Peer 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  would  have  been  as  if  the  Duke 
of  Wellinorton,  in  the  middle  of  the  Peninsular  War,  had  been 
transferred  by  the  operation  of  constitutional  law  to  the 
government  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  The  system  in  which 
Burke  oould  find  no  flaw  had  ruled  that  default  in  the 
possession  of  an  elder  brother  should  be  thus  punished,  and 
that  the  accident  of  an  accident  should  have  power  to  blight 
this  great  career. 

Lord  Rosebery,  no  doubt,  would  prefer  the  roses  and 
rapture  of  strife  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  lilies, 
and  languors  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  seeing  that 
the  Peerage  is  one  of  the  few  institutions  which  nowa- 
days give  a  statesman  leisure  in  which  to  be  a  Prime* 
Minister,  this  gibe  about  Greenwich  Hospital  might  per- 
haps have  been  spared. 

THE  WHITE  SHEET. 

The  most  mteresting  of  these  self-revelatory  passages 
is  that  which  relates  to  Pittas  blunder  about  OcksakofT 
— a  blunder  so  curiously  anticipating  Lord  Rosebery's 
own  blunder  about  Batoum  as  almost  to  make  his  utter- 
ances equivalent  to  a  public  appearance  in  a  white  sheet. 
Pitt,  in  1791,  lost  his  head  about  the  cession  of  OcksakofT 
by  Turkey  to  Russia.  Nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  a 
huge  armament  to  add  weight  to  her  representa> 
ticns,  by  which  he  hoped  to  compel  her  to 
restore  Ocksakoff  to  Turkey.  Ocksakoff,  which,  by 
the  bye,  it  is  hardly  correct  to  speak  of  as  being; 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Black  Sea — there  is  only- 
one  entrance  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  that  is  through 
the  Bcsphorus,  which  is  nowhere  near  Ocksakoff— had 
been  taken  by  Russia  three  years  before.  It  was  to 
restore  this  fortress  in  a  swamp  to  the  Turk  that  Pitt^ 
suddenly  decided  upon  plunging  into  war  and  dragging 
Holland  and  Prussia  after  him,  and  that,  be  it  noted,, 
two  years  after  the  Revolution  had  burst  out  in 
France,  when  we  were  on  the  eve  of  a  life-and-death 
struggle  with  Napoleon.  Nevertheless  he  persisted. 
Fleets  were  to  be  sent  to  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea, 
and  an  ultimatum  was  to  be  despatched  to  St.  Petersburg. 
Never  was  there  a  more  hoity-toity  piece  of  Jingoistic 
statecraft.  Pitt  really  proposeid  to  do  to  save  Ocksakoff* 
what  Lord  Rosebery  only  hinted  his  inclination  to  do  in 
order  to  save  Batoum  It  is  therefore  very  interesting- 
to  see  what  Lord  Rosebery  has  to  say  concerning  the  cruel: 
humiUation  which  overtook  Pitt  and  compelled  an  imme- 
diate  reversal  of  his  policy.  Pitt's  message  was  approved 
by  a  majority  of  228  to  135  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
but  he  saw  that  it  was  no  go. 

He  had  received  some  of  the  secret  warnings  that  fore- 
bode the  cyclones  in  which  Governments  go  down  (p.  106). 

In  nine  days  from  the  decision  to  send  the  fleet  to  the- 
Euxine,  the  Cabinet  decided  to  withdraw  their  ultimatum 
and  let  Russia  keep  Ocksakoff.    But  although  they  would 
not  fight,  they  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  lecture. 
Lord  Rosebery  remarks  feelingly : — 

It  needs  no  great  experience  of  affairs  to  judge  that  wheik 
menace  has  been  attempted  and  failed,  ezpostuUtion  is  only 
an  opportunity  for  insult  (p.  107). 
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Catherine  availed  herself  ol  the  opportunity  to  the 
full.  But  Pitt  could  do  nothing  ;  as  no  wrote,  **  Circum- 
stances, dreadful  circumstances,"  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  resign  office  rather  than  consent  to  the 
loss  of  Ocksakoff.  But  although  he  bowed  Uy  force  majeure^ 
he  bitterly  resented  the  neceasity  of  a  subniission  which 
compromised  his  reputation  at  home  and  impaired  his 
prestige  abroad. 

A  USEFUL  LESSON. 

From  the  mortification,  says  Lord  Bosebery — 
He  had  learned  that  in  foreign  affairs  Parliament  is  an 
unknown  quantity,  and  that  in  Great  Britain  the  immediate 
certainties  of  trade  greatly  outweigh  the  most  elaborate 
views  of  ultimate  advantage  (p.  116). 

This,  surely,  is  stating  it  too  strongly.  Parliament  is 
hardly  an  unknown  quantity  in  foreign  affairs.  Nor 
were  the  immediate  certainties  of  trade  pitted  against 
ultimate  advantage.  All  that  Pitt  learned  was  that 
there  are  occasions  when,  if  a  Prime  Minister  proposes  to 
do  a  perfectly  idiotic  thing,  and  to  spend  millions  to 
purchase  that  which  would  be  dear  at  sixpence,  he  must 
not  be  surprised  if  the  cation  should  object  to  follow 
him. 

In  this  connection,  although  it  refers  to  another  inci- 
dent, we  quote  with  satisfaction  the  following  observa- 
tion : — 

England  has  alwajs  assumed  the  possession  of  a  European 
censorship,  which  impels  her  to  administer  exhortation  ai\d 
rebuke  to  the  States  of  the  Continent  through  the  medium  of 
her  Foreign  Office  as  well  as  by  the  articles  of  her  pressi  It 
is  this  peculiarity  which  has  constantly  earned  for  her  an  ^ 
unpopularity  of  the  most  universal  and  exquisite  kind 
<p.  142). 

When  Lord  Rosebery  pays  his  long-postponed  visit  to 
St.  Petersburg  he  will  be  able  to  supply  recent  illustrations, 
df  such  were  wanted,  of  the  truth  of  this  observation.  Let 
us  hope  when  he  returns  to  the  Foreign  Office  he  will 
break  with  evil  precedents  and  abandon  a  r6le  which 
dll  becomes  the  Power  which  has  seized  or  occupied 
almost  all  the  land  in  the  world  worth  taking. 

n.--OF  THE  BOOK. 

If  we  were  to  describe  this  little  volume  in  the  phrase- 
•olo^  of  the  turf  we  should  say  that  Lord  Rosebery's 
^'Pitf  had  Macaulay  as  its  sire  and  Moriey  as 
its  dam.  It  is  cast  in  the  matrix  of  Morley^s  Burke.**  It 
•reads  in  many  places  like  an  imitation,  a  clever  imitation, 
of  Mr.  Moriey *s  style.  It  is  Morleyese  Frenchified  with, 
here  and  there,  a  reminiscence  now  of  Macaulay  and 
iihen  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Compare  the  handwriting 
-of  Mr.  Moriey  with  the  handwriting  of  Lord  Rosebery, 
and  you  have  the  difference  between  the  style  of  the 
;author  of  "Burke''  and  that  of  the  author  of  *'Pitt." 
Lord  Rosebery  is  smarter,  but  here  and  there  his  work 
-smells  more  of  t\v^  '^'i  the  midnight  lamp.  There  is 
cnore  of  epigram,  and  now  and  then  there  is  more  of  the 
roll  of  Macaulay*s  drum.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the 
passage  on  Chatham : — 

Chatham  was  a  political  mystic;  sometimes  sublime, 
sometimes  impossible,  and  sometimes  insane.  Bot  he  had 
^nins.  That  flame  it  was,  fitful  and  undefinable  though  it 
be,  that  gave  to  his  eloquence  a  sublime  and  terrible  note 
•which  no  other  English  eloquence  has  toucMed ;  that  made 
liim  the  idol  of  his  countrymen,  though  they  could  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  seen  his  face,  or  heard  his  voice,  or  read  his 
speeches ;  that  made  him  a  watchword  among  those  distant 
insurgents  whose  wish  for  independence  he  yet  ardently 
opposed;  that  made  each  remotest  soldier  and  bluejacket 
feel  that  when  he  was  in  office  there  was  a  man  in  Downing 
Street,  and  a  man  whose  eye  pierced  everywhere ;  that  made 


his  name  at  once  an  inspiration  and  a  dread  that  cowed  even 
the  tumultuous  Commons  at  bis  frown. 

The  best  way  to  enable  our  readers  to  understand  the  book 
and  to  appreciate  its  style,  will  be  to  run  rapidly,  pen  in 


EARL  OF  CHATHAM. 

hand,  through  its  800  pages,  re-condensing  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  very  condensed  story  of  William  Pitt. 

PITT's  early  EDUCAnON. 

Lord  Rosebery  begins  by  declaring  of  the  3^ar  1759, 
in  which  Pitt,  Bums,  and  Wilberforce  were  bom,  "  None, 
perhaps,  has  given  us  names  so  honoured  and  cherished 
by  the  human  race,"  an  observation  which  has  in  it  just 
a  trifle  of  the  sense  of  strain  which  is  discernible  here 
and  there  in  the  subsequent  pages.  From  his  youth 
William  Pitt  was  one  of  the  rare  instances,  like  John  Mill 
and  Macaulay,  of  infant  prodigy  maturing  into  brilliant 
manhood.  He  went  to  the  University  when  fourteen,  but 
his  home  training  was  more  useful  to  him  than  any  of 
his  colleges.  His  father  was  no  great  scholar,  but  he  had 
the  habit  of  requiring  his  son  to  translate  into  English 
in  the  evening  the  passages  which  he  had  constraed  with 
his  tutor  in  the  morning ;  and  to  this  habit  Lord  Rose- 
bery ascribes  his  fluency  of  majestic  diction  and  conmiand 
of  correct  expression. 

What  was  scarcely  less  valuable.  Lord  Chatham  (who.  we 
are  told,  made  a  point  of  giving  daily  instruction  and  read- 
ings from  the  Bible  to  his  children)  encouraged  his  son  to 
talk  to  him  without  reserve  on  every  subject,  so  that  the  boy, 
who  seems  to  have  returned  the  boundless  affection  with  which 
his  father  regarded  him,  was  in  close  and  constant  com- 
munication with  one  of  the  first  ministers  of  the  age 
(p.  5). 

Pitt  was  trained  from  childhood  for  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  was  a  parliamentary  specialist  from  the 
days  of  the  bib  and  the  porringer. 

He  went  into  tlio  House  of  Cmnnions  as  nn  heir  enters  his 
home;  he  breathed  in  it  his  native  atmosphere— he  had, 
indeed,  breathed  no  other;  in  the  nursery,  in  the  schocd* 
room,  at  the  university,  he  liva^A^to  temperature ;  it  had 
been,  so  to  8peak,  madyM|^^^^^^'^|^bequest  by  lie 
unquestioned  maflter*  IQ^B^^  ^^1^  cradto 
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to  the  grave,  he  may  be  said  to  have  known  no  wider 
existence.  Tbo  objects  and  amasements  that  other  men  seek 
in  a  thousand  ways  were  for  him  all  concentrated  there.  It 
was  his  mistress,  his  stud,  his  dice-box,  his  game  preserve ; 
it  was  his  ambition,  his  library,  his  creed.  For  it,  and  it 
alone,  had  the  consummate  Chathan  trained  him  from  his 
birth.  No  younj?  Hannibal  was  every  more  solemnly  devoted 
to  his  country  than  Pitt  to  Parliament  (pp.  5,  6). 

OEOBOB  in. 

Pitt  was  twenty-two  in  1781.  He  first  took  his  seat  as 
member  for  the  pocket  borough  of  Appleby,  which  then 
belonged  to  Lord  lionsdale.  I^rd  North's  Administration 
was  then  in  its  agony,  its  thin-spun  life  beingpreserved  only 
by  ihe  exertions  of  the  Kin^.  Of  that  King  Ix>rd  Roseberv 
has  a  good  deal  to  say,  and  sa^s  it,  as  usual,  very  well. 
People  persist,  he  complains,  m  ezpectbg  humpn  nature 
to  faie  consistent  and  convenient. 

The  fact  is,  that  congruity  is  the  exception ;  and  that  time 
and  circumstance  and  opportunity  paint  with  heedless  hands 
and  garish  colours  upon  a  man's  life ;  so  that  the  result  is 
less  frequently  a  finished  picture  than  a  palette  of  squeezed 
tints  (p.  10). 

George  III.  was  no  exception  to  this  rule.  He  gloried 
in  the  name  of  Briton,  and  was  the  German  princelet  of 
his  day.  No  petty  elector  or  margrave  or  ruler  of  Hesse, 
who  sold  his  people  by^he  thousandas  material  of  war,  held 
more  absolutely  the  view  of  property  as  applied  to  lus 
dominions  or  subjects. 

He  saw  in  the  American  war,  not  vanished  possibilities  in 
the  guidance  of  a  new  world,  but  the  expropriation  of  an  out- 
lying estate,  the  loss  of  which  diminished  his  consequence 
(p.  11). 

His  habits  vdth  domestics  made  his  home  a  hell  upon 
earth.   He  was  the  ablest  political  strategist  of  his  day. 

He  had  to  struggle  against  men  of  genius,  supported  by 
popular  enthusiasm  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  implacable 
aristocracy,  inured  to  supreme  power  on  the  other. 

He  defeated  or  outwitted  them  all. 

By  a  certain  persistent  astuteness ;  by  the  dexterous 
utilising  of  political  rivalries ;  by  cajoling  some  men  and  be- 
traying others  ;  by  a  resolute  adroitness,  that  turned  disaster 
and  even  disease  into  the  instruments  of  his  aim,  the  King 
realised  his  darling  object,  of  converting  the  dogship  to 
which  he  had  succeeded  into  a  real  and,  to  some  extent  a 
personal  monarchy  (p.  13).  ' 

PITT  IN  PARLIAMEmr. 

Pitt*s  first  speech,  made  in  support  of  Burke's  Bill  for 
economical  reform,  won  from  Burke  the  ffenerous  encomium. 
''He  is  not  a  chip  of  the  old  block ;  it  is  the  old  block 
itself.''  In  these  early  days  Pitt  was  devoted  to  peace, 
retrenchment,  and  reform.  At  the  end  of  the  first  session 
Fox  declared  him  to  be  already  one  of  the  first  men  in 
Parliament.  It  was  a  time  when  England  needed  able 
men.  Pitt  entered  Parliament  the  year  of  the  surrender 
of  Cornwallis  and  the  final  triumph  of  the  American 
republic.  "  The  news  shattered  even  the  imperturbable 
ease  of  North.  He  took  it  as  he  would  have  taken  a 
bullet  in  his  breast."  Pitt  declared,  '*The  sun  of 
England's  glory  is  set'— a  curious  phrase,  by  which  the 
first  of  EngUsh  statesmen  recorded  his  estimate  of  the 
significance  of  the  severance  of  the  English-speaking 
race  into  hostile  sections.  North  felL  Rockingham 
oame  in.  Pitt  was  offered  office,  but  refused 
anything  that  did  not  give  him  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 
As  an  independent  member  he  brought  in  a  motion  for 
parliamentary  reform.  He  attacked  the  prerogative  of 
the  King  which,  twe  years  later,  he  defended  with  an 
inconsistency  which  Lord  Bosebery  defends,  or  at  least 
excuses,  in  the  following  passage,  which  is  not  one  of  the 


ornaments  of  his  page,  although  it  is  one  illustrating 
favourite  trick  of  lus  style  :— 

What  he  denounced  was  the  crawling  race  of  tha  Welbor© 
ElHses  and  the  Jack  Hobinsons,  the  suspected  shadow  of 
Bute,  and  the  pervading  liavaur  of  Jenkinson  (p.  19). 

Rockingham  died.  Fox  refused  to  serve  under  Shel- 
bume.  Fox  s  attempts  to  procure  the  succession  of  a 
dull,  dumb  duke  (Portland)  to  the  vapid  virtue  of 
Rockingham"  failed.  Pitt's  opportunity  came.  Ho< 
became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Leader  of  the 
House  of  Conmions  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  This 
led  to  a  split  between  Pitt  and  Fox,  whom  Lord  Rose- 
berv compares  rather  aptly  to  Hogarth's  **Idle  and 
Industrious  Apprentices."  His  brief  character  sketch 
of  Fox  is  executed  with  a  sympathetic  hand. 

POX. 

It  may  be  said  once  for  all  that  Fox  was  the  greatest  of  all* 
debaters,  the  most  genial  of  all  associates,  the  most  honour- 
able of  all  friends.  His  was  in  truth  a  large,  bountiful,  out- 
spoken soul.  Wherever  he  saw  what  he  believed  to  be 
oppression,  he  took  part  with  the  oppressed ;  he  could  not 
side  with  what  he  thought  wrong  against  what  he  thought 
right,  even  though  they  who  seemed  to  him  in  the  right  were 
the  enemies  of  his  country.  He  wrote  in  1801 :  "  The  triumph 
of  the  French  Government  over  the  English  does  in  fact  afford 
me  a  degree  of  pleasure  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  disguise." 
The  mastering  passion  of  Fox's  mature  life  was  the  love  of 
liberty ;  it  was  this  which  made  him  take  a  vigorous,  occa- 
donally  an  intemperate,  part  against  every  man  and  measure 
in  which  he  could  trace  the  taint  or  tendency  to  oppression ;  it  is  • 
this  which  sometimes  made  him  write  and  speak  with  unworthy 
bitterness ;  but  it  is  this  which  gave  him  moral  power,  whicU 
has  neutralised  the  errors  of  his  political  career,  whichi 
makes  his  faults  forgotten  and  his  memory  sweet.  Putting- 
his  fashionable  vices  aside,  he  reminds  one  of  another- 
colossal  figure,  another  reformer,  who,  though  religious  rather 
than  political,  was  not  less  bold,  not  less  stormy,not  less  occa- 
sionally wrong-headed.  To  someit  may  appear  a  profanation  to 
compare  Fox  with  the  German  Apostle  of  light  and  freedom. 
But  with  his  passion,  his  power,  his  courage,  his  openness, 
his  flashes  of  imagination,  his  sympathetic  errors,  above  sJl, 
his  supreme  humanity.  Fox  was  a  sort  of  lax  Luther,  with  the 
splendid  faults  and  qualities  of  the  great  Reformer.  Whether 
he  would  have  been  a  great  administrator,  we  cannot  tell ; 
he  had  no  opportunity,  and  we  have  no  experience  ;  his  mar- 
vellous abilities  were  almost  fdways  exercised  in  Opposition. 
In  him,  therefore,  we  have  only  a  portion  of  the  life  of  a 
statesman ;  we  judge  of  him  as  the  limb  of  a  fossil  monster 
or  the  torso  of  a  Greek  god ;  and  it  is  difficult,  in  judging 
from  the  part  we  possess,  to  place  any  bounds  on  our  estimate 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  whole. 

It  has  been  said  that  his  private  life  was  conspicuously  dis- 
ordered. And  yet  even  when  it  was  blaBoable  it  was  lovable, 
and  it  mellowed  into  an  exquisite  evening.  He  charmed 
equally  the  affections  of  Carlisle  and  Fitzpatricks,  the 
meteoric  mind  of  Burke,  the  pedantic  vanity  of  Parr,  the- 
austere  virtue  of  Homer,  and  the  he^ehog  soul  of  Rogers. 
He  stands  forth  as  the  negation  of  cant  and  humbug,  aohar- 
acter  valuable  then,  invaluable  now,  as  an  intellectual  Titan, 
and  as  the  quick  and  visible  embodiment  of  every  lovaUe 
quality  in  a  man  (p.  33). 

THE  HATBD  COALITIOK. 

Shelbume  fell.  Pitt  declined  the  invitation  to  form  Sv 
Ministry,  and  then  came  the  famous  Coalition  Administra- 
tion formed  by  Fox  and  North,  to  the  undoing  and  tlio 
ruin  of  Fox.  Grattan  once  observed  that  none  bad 
heard  Fox  at  his  best  who  had  not  heard  him  be- 
fore the  Coalition.  Afterwfutls,  the  mouth  still  spoke> 
great  things,  but  the  swell  of  soul  was  no  more.''  In  the* 
recess  Pitt  visited  France.  It  was  the  first  and  last  ocoa-* 
sionon  which  he  went  abroad.   Of  that  Continental  tour- 
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three  remarks  are  preserved.  Pitt  told  the  French  that 
You  have  no  political  liberty,  bat  as  to  civil  liberty  you 
have  more  of  it  than  you  suppose.''  He  predicted  that 
<*the  part  of  our  Constitution  which  will  first  perish  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  King  and  the  authority  of  the  House 
of  Peers."  And  again,  replying  to  some  one  who 
marvelled  that  Fox,  a  man  of  so  little  character,  should 
wield  so  great  an  infiuence,  he  said,  The  remark  is  just, 
bat  then  you  have  not  been  under  the  wand  of  the 
magician."  Not  all  the  magic  of  the  eloquence  of  Fox 
oould  save  the  Coahtion  Government  from  overthrow. 
Mr.  Fox's  India  Bill  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Goyern- 
ment. 

PRIME  MINISTER  AT  TW£NTY-PIVE. 

The  King  resumed  the  seals  of  his  Ministers,  anc 
in  December,  1783,  Mr.  Pitt,  then  only  twenty-five, 
began  a  Prime  Ministership  which  lasted  seventeen  years. 
His  appointment  was  received  with  derision.  The  fallen 
Ministers  did  not  think  his  Administration  would  last  as 
many  days  as  it  lasted  years.  His  Oovemment  was 
a  procession  of  ornamental  phantoms. 

He  secnred  indeed  the  scowling  hypocrisy  of  Thurlow  and 
the  naval  fame  of  Howe,  bnt  the  one  was  insidious  and  the 
other  dumb  (p.  40). 

Pitt  was  ^sping  in  a  famine  of  incapacity,  but  he 
refused  to  offer  office  to  Shelbume,  whose  good  faith  was 
always  exemplary  but  aiways  in  need  of  explanation. 


WILLIAM  PITT. 


Then  ensued  three  stormy  months,  full  of  debates  of 
fiery  eloquence,  which,  like  the  wars  of  Marlborough  and 
Tnrenne,  are 

splendid  achievements  which  light  up  the  epoch,  without 
exercising  a  permanent  influence  on  the  world  ;  to  us,  at  any 
rate,  the  sheet  lightning  of  history  (p.  63). 

Pitt  held  his  own  and  more  than  held  his  own,  although 
young,  unaided,  and  alone.  His  refusal  to  appoint  him- 
self to  the  sinecure  Clerkship  of  the  Pells,  an  office  worth 
£3,000,  delighted  the  nation,  and  a  narrow  escane  from 
death  at  the  hands  of  an  ambuscade  of  blackguards  oppo- 
site Brooks's,  completed  his  conquest  of  popular  sympathy. 
On  March  26th  Parliament  was  dissolved.    Pitt  came 


back  with  a  triumphant  majority.  The  public,  in  despair 
at  the  decadence  of  the  country,  recognised  with  en&u- 
siasm  the  advent  of  Chatham's  son,  "rich  with  lofty 
eloquence  and  heir  to  an  immortal  name,"  who  showed  a 
supreme  disdain  for  the  material  prizes  of  politicfd  life 
apart  from  his  own  ^at  qualities.  The  strength  of 
Pitt  lay  in  the  aversion  of  both  King  and  people  for 
Fox. 

HIS  BABLT  ADMINISTRATION. 

I  pass  by  in  a  few  sentences  the  first  years  of  hia 
administration,  with  his  India  Bill,  his  Budgets,  and  his 
attempt  to  establish  a  commercial  union  with  Ireland. 
He  succeeded  with  the  former,  he  was  defeated  on  th& 
last.  "  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  impression  that  there 
has  been  throughout  the  past  history  of  England  and 
Ireland  a  malignant  fate  waving  away  every  auspicious 
chance  and  blighting  every  opportunity  of  beneficence  as* 
it  arises*'  (p.  76).  The  constitution  of  Parliament  in 
those  days,  as  Lord  Rosebery  points  out,  was  very 
different  from  what  it  is  to-day. 

The  composition  of  a  Parliamentary  majority  at  that  time 
was  that  of  a  feudal  or  Highland  army.  It  was  an  agsnregate  of 
the  foUowings  of  a  few  great  chiefs,  of  whom  the  King  him- 
self was  the  chief.  What  Clanronald  or  Lochiel  bad  l^n  in^ 
a  military,  Lord  Lonsdale  or  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  were  in  a 
political  campaign  (p.  77). 

Government  under  such  conditions  was  necessarily^ 
carried  on  under  difficulties. 

WARREN  HASTINGS. 

In  I78G,  after  the  establishment  of  the  famous  Sinking 
Fund— 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  session  is  the  opening  of 
that  lon^  campaign  against  Warren  Hastings,  which,  as- 
regards  its  duration  and  the  forces  brought  into  play, 
resembles  rather  some  historic  siege  of  ancient  times  than 
the  judicial  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  an  individual 
(p.  83). 

Hastings  at  first  seemed  secure.  Except  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  his  only  enemy  seemed  to  be  his  own 
intolerable  agent.  But  he  was  ambushed  b^  the  undyine 
rancour  of  Francis  and  the  sleepless  humanity  of  Burke."^ 
Pitt,  however,  put  himself  in  antagonism  to  Hastings 
on  one  point,  and  immense  was  the  hubbub.  ''We  can^ 
imagine  the  hum  and  buzz  of  political  insects."  Pitt's 
speech  in  favour  of  the  Begum  charge  made  impeach- 
ment inevitable.  Nothing  illustrates  more  forcibly  the* 
authority  of  Pitt. 

He  gave  his  decision  as  calmly  as  a  judge  in  chambers  v 
while  Britain  and  India  abided  meekly  by  the  decision  of 
this  young  gentleman  of  twenty-eight  (p.  88). 

The  first  Regency  Debates  bring  us  to  the  verge  of 
the  French  Revolution.- 

Elsewhere  the  fates  were  spinning  new  threads,  scheming 
new  combinations,  and  shifting  in  their  most  tragic  mood  the 
cicumstances  and  destiny  of  the  world.  The  cauldron  wa£> 
simmering  into  which  all  parties  and  politics  and  Pitt  him- 
self were  to  be  plunged,  to  emerge  in  new  shape  (p.  94). 

HIS  POLICY  OP  NON-INTBRVKNTION. 

Pitt,  however,  was  deaf  to  the  shrieks  of  rage  and 
panic  that  arose  from  the  convulsions  of  France.  Let 
France  settle  her  internal  affairs  as  she  chooses  was  his 
unvarying  principle.  In  Parliament  for  the  two  or  three 
following  years 

all  was  tranquillity,  which  was  only  occasionally  interrupted 
by  the  sonorous  voice  of  the  Ministar  proclaiming,  as  from 
a  muezzin's  minaret,  the  continued  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  Bmidre  (p.  96). 
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Pitt  was  nursing  England  into  convalescence  after  the 
-exhaustion  of  the  American  war. 

•*  Even  in  those  days  of  exhaustion,"  says  Lord  Rosebery, 
"  oar  means  were  less  inadequate  to  our  ends  than  now ;  we 
were  less  scattered  over  the  world ;  and  our  army  relatively 
to  those  on  the  Continent,  was  respectable  and  even  power- 
ful." 

Which  is  no  longer  the  case.  Pitt  spent  £3,000,000  in 
making  ready  a  fleet  to  coerce  the  Spaniards.  Then  came 
l^e  Russian  armament. 

The  instinct  of  self-preservation  guides  the  European 
powers  with  the  same  certainty  as  weather  moves  sheep  on 
the  hill  (p.  104). 

THE  DIVINE  BIOHT  OF  THE  WHIGS. 

But  Pitt,  being  isolated  and  almost  inaccessible,  was 
not  in  touch  with  his  colleagues,  still  less  with  the  pulse 
of  the  people.  Hence,  after  proposing  to  declare  war 
:aeainBt  Kussia,  he  had  to  eat  his  own  proposals,  recall  his 
ultimatum,  and  abandon  Ocksakoflf  to  its  fate. 
The  Duke  of  Leeds  retired.  His  place  was 
taken  by  Grenville,  the  typical  Whig  of  the  day, 
whose  appointment  leads  Lord  Rosebery  to  say  some 
witty  ana  not  altogether  kindly  things  concerning  the 
Whigs,  these  sublime  personages  who  hated  extremes, 
«nd  whose  creed  lay  in  a  triple  divine  right,  the  divine 
right  of  the  Whig  famiUes  to  govern  the  Empire,  to  be 
maintained  by  the  Empire,  to  prove  their  superiority  by 
humbling  and  bullying  the  sovereign  of  the  Empire" 
<(p.  113).  From  wmch  it  may  be  seen  that  Lord  Rose- 
biBry  has  not  sat  in  vain  at  the  feet  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field. 

HIS  DEVOTION  TO  PEACB. 

The  shadow  of  the  French  Revolution  fell  over  the 
land.  Pitt,  whose  enthusiasm  was  ail  for  peace,  re- 
trenchment, reform,  and  free-trade,  was  doomed  to 
^rag  out  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  darkness  and  dis- 
may, in  wrecking  his  whole  financiid  edifice  to  find 
funds  for  incapable  generals  and  for  foreign  statesmen 
more  capable  than  honest,  in  postponing,  and,  indeed, 
repressing  all  his  proposed  reforms  (p.  117).  To  no  human 
being  did  war  ever  come  with  such  a  curse  as  to  Pitt ; 

none  was  it  more  hated  and  shunned.  This  carried 
faim  so  far  that,  in  1792,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  great 
European  convulsion,  he  reduced  the  vote  for  the 
navy  by  2,000  men,  and  declared  in  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment— 

Unquestionably  there  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of 
•our  country  when,  from  the  situation  of  Europe,  we  might 
more  reasonably  expect  fifteen  years  of  peace  than  at  the 
present  moment  (p.  121). 

Even  after  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  Pitt  was  still 
anxious  for  peace. 

There  is  something  pathetic  in  this  flash  of  light  thrown 
upon  the  lonely  figure,  clinging  to  hope  with  the  tenacity  of 
•despair.  As  it  fades,  the  darkness  closes,  and  the  Pitt  of 
peace,  prosperity,  and  reform  disappears  for  ever  (p.  125). 
Whether  he  was  a  great  War  Minister  or  an  incapable 
Minister,  he  is  certainly  the  most  strenuous  Peace 
Minister  that  ever  held  office  in  this  country." 

AT  WAR  WITH  THE  REVOLUTION. 

When  war  began  Pict  believed  it  would  be  over  in  a 
few  months.  The  French,  he  said,  had  no  money.  It 
lasted  till  long  after  his  death.  Lord  Roseberv,  in  a  rapid 
^iondensed  narrative,  tells  the  story  of  that  dolorous  time, 
rightly  making  the  Mutiny  of  the  Nore  the  crowning 
moment  of  despair.  Pitt,  however,  never  despaired.  He 
pursued  his  policy  of  subsidies  and  his  poticy  of  naval  war- 
fare to  the  end  with  undoubted  resolution.  It  is  true  that 


there  were  miUtary  expeditions  which  up  to  the  peace  of 
Amiens  had  cost  us  r,350  officers  and  60,000  men  without 
achieving  any  considerable  result.  But  his  chief  reliance 
was  in  the  fleet,  and  that  was  uniformly  successful,  and 
upon  subsidies.  The  net  total  of  the  war  burden  im- 
posed by  Pitt  in  his  first  and  main  administration  was 
£292,009,604,  of  which  he  only  received  in  cash  about 
£200,000,000.  In  January,  1797,  .  the  Three  per  Cents, 
fell  to  47.  Lord  Rosebery  thinks  that  Pitt's  finance  was 
well  and  wisely  managed.  As  a  War  Minister  he  had  pecuUar 
difficulties  to  contend  with.  Europe  was  rotten.  He  was 
dealing  with  dupes,  or  invalids,  or  self-seekers  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  cosmopolitan  convulsion  embodied  in  a 
secular  genius  on  the  other.  He  was,  as  it  were,  heading 
a  crusade  with  a  force  of  camp-followrers. 

It  is  probable  that  some  Fompeians  saw  in  the  great  erup- 
tion an  admirable  opportunity  for  shop-lifting ;  so  it  was,  but 
it  cost  the  depredators  their  lives.  Pitt  saw  the  real  peril,  but 
the  princes  of  Europe  deceived  him  and  themselves  and  were 
overthrown  (p.  157). 

HIS  FAILURE. 

Our  own  forces  were  as  useless  against  Napoleon  as  the 
forces  of  the  Courts  of  Eurooe.  Our  army  was  an  aristo- 
cratic body  which  had  to  be  led  by  a  prince  of  the  blood. 
The  navy  was  a  democratic  force. 

Collingwood  was  the  son  of  a  Newcastle  merchant,  Jorvis 
of  a  country  lawyer,  Nelson  of  a  country  parson  (p.  159), 
whereas  a  military  command  seemed  to  require  nothing  more 
thnn  exalted  mnk,  or  the  seniority  which  often  spelt  senility 
(p.  159). 

Our  army  was  composed,  as  Wellington  siud,  of  the 
scum  of  the  earth — the  mere  scum  of  the  earth.  Largely 
recruited  from  the  refuse  of  humanity,  it  was  scourged  and 
bullied  and  abused  as  if  outside  humanity.  These  were 
the  soldiers  we  opposed  to  the  regiments  in  which  Ney 
and  Hoche  and  Mass^na  were  serving  as  privates. 

Pitt  was  foredoomed  to  failure.  In  aU  probabiUty,  the 
greatest  of  War  Ministers,  Chatham  and  Bismarck,  would 
equaUy  have  failed.   For — 

it  must  be  repeated  again  that,  locked  in  a  death  grapple  with 
the  French  Revolution,  he  was  struggling  with  something 
superhuman,  immeasurable,  incalculable.  We  do  not  read 
that  the  wisest  and  the  mightiest  in  Egypt  were  able  to  avail 
when  the  light  turned  to  darkness  and  the  rivers  to  blood 
(p.  160). 

FITT  AS  SOriAL  REFORMER. 

The  story  of  the  domestic  policy  of  Pitt  during  these 
years  of  war  is  dark  and  dismal  reading,  but  it  is  relieve<i 
by  one  notable  episode,  which  Lord  Rosebery  has  done 
well  to  rescue  from  obhvion.  Pitt,  confronted  by  the 
appalling  misery  of  the  poor,  brought  in  a  Bill  which  Mr. 
Cnamberlain  may  some  day  revive  and  carry  into  law. 
By  this  Bill  Pitt  proposed  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
the  unemployed  in  a  fashion  tliat  would  have  delighted 
the  heart  of  the  Fabian  Society. 

A  vast  new  system  was  to  be  created — a  hiemrcliy  of 
justices  and  wardens  and  guardians.  In  every  parish  or 
group  of  parishes  were  to  be  established  schools  of  industry, 
which  were,  in  fact,  what  we  have  since  known  as  Ateliers 
Nationauz.  Their  conditions  were  to  be  settled  to  some 
extent  by  parish  councils;  but  they  were  in  all  cases  to 
furnish  work  for  the  destitute  poor.  The  justices  and  other 
authorities  were  to  have  merely  the  powers  of  a  private  employer 
of  labour  in  regard  to  them.  They  were  to  buy  materials,  they 
were  to  sell  the  manufactured  article,  they  were  to  fix  the  rate 
of  wages.  They  could  build  or  hire  warehouses;  they  could 
buy  or  hire  land  ;  they  could  eoclose  and  cultivate  commons 
for  support  of  the  workers  of  the  Schools  of  Industry.  More- 
over, in  every  parish  or  union,  a  friendly  society  was  to  be  esta- 
bUshed.   Persons  also  having  more  than  two  children,  or,  in 
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the  case  of  a  widow,  one  child,  were  entitled  to  claim  excep- 
tional relief.  A  certain  amount  of  visible  property  was  not 
to  debar  a  person  from  receiving  parochial  aid.  There  are, 
indeed,  some  130  clauses,  more  or  less.  One — perh£q)s  the  most 
daring  in  those  days — provided  that  money  might  be  ad- 
vanced, in  certain  deserving  cases,  for  the  purchase  of  a  cow  or 
some  oth^  animal  producing  profit  (p.  170). 

THB  ACT  OF  UNION. 

Liberals  on  the  look-out  for  a  social  programme  might 
do  worse  than  fall  back  on  this  Bill  of  Pitt's,  which  was 
destroyed  largely  by  the  criticisms  of  Bentham.  Turning 
from  the  dismal  story  of  war  abroad  and  forcible  repres- 
sion of  discontent  at  home,  we  come  to  a  still  more  tragic 
tale.  Lord  Rosebery's  version  of  the  Union  with  Ireland 
is  vigorous,  terse,  and  much  more  impartial  than  most  of 
the  versions  with  which  the  public  is  familiar.  The 
following  passage  is  eminently  just  and  fair : — 

It  is  easy  on  the  brink  of  the  twentieth  century  to  censnre 
much  in  the  eighteenth  ;  but  is  it  candid  to  do  so  without 
placing  oneself  as  far  as  possible  in  the  atmosphere,  circum- 
stances, and  conditions  of  the  period  which  one  is  consider- 
ing ?  To  Pitt  alone  is  meted  out  a  different  measure.  He 
alone  is  judged,  not  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth,  but  by  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  And  why  ?  Because  the 
Irish  question  which  he  attempted  to  settle  is  an  unsettled 
question  still.  He  alone  of  the  statesmen  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  with  the  exception  of  Burke  and  perhaps  Chester- 
field, saw  its  importance  and  grappled  with  it  manfully. 
Since  then  many  Ministers  have  nibbled  at  it  whose  efforts 
are  buried  in  decent  obscurity.  But  Pitt's  career  is  still 
the  battlefield  of  historians  and  politicians,  because  he  is 
responsible  for  the  Treaty  of  Union ;  and  because  h3  resigned 
and  did  not  do  something,  neither  known  nor  specified,  but 
certainly  impossible,  to  carry  what  remained  of  Catholic 
Emancipation. 

ms  HEALING  POLICY  IN  IBELAND. 

As  for  the  corruption  by  which  the  Union  was  accom- 
plished, that  was  inevitable.  No  other  means  existed 
whereby  what  appeared  a  necessary  end  under  the  cir- 
cumstances could  be  achieved.  The  Union,  however,  was 
bat  one  part,  and  a  small  part,  of  Pitt's  scheme. 

Pitt  never  thought,  as  some  seem  since  to  have  thought* 
that  the  Union  could  stand  alone;  he  never  deemed  it  a 
divine  instrument,  admirable  and  venerable  by  its  own 
natural  essence.  He  considered  it  as  only  a  part,  and  not  even 
the  most  important  part,  of  a  great  healing  policy  in  Ireland  ; 
and  that  almost,  if  not  quite,  simultaneously,  the  other 
parts  should  be  apphed — the  last  limitations  of  the  Catholics 
removed;  the  clergy  other  than  those  of  the  Bstablished 
Church  provided  with  stipends;  the  oppression  of  tithe 
abolished.  These  were  inseparable  constituents  of  his 
scheme.  Had  his  hands  been  free,  he  might  possibly  have 
reven  dealt  with  the  evils  of  the  land  system,  at  least  as 
legards  absenteeism.  Who  will  say  that,  followed  up  by 
arge,  spontaneous,  and  simultaneous  concessions  of  this 
kind,  the  policy  of  the  Union  might  not  have  been  a 
BQCcess  ?  .  .  .  The  Union  was  to  pave  the  way  and  con- 
ciliate British  opmion.  "The  word  Union,"  Pitt's  Lord 
Lieutenant  wrote,  as  he  was  passing  the  measure,  will  not 
cure  the  evils  of  this  wretched  country ;  it  is  a  necessary 
preliminary,  but  a  great  deal  more  remains  to  be  done." 
That  was  Pitt  s  view.  But  on  this  necessary  preliminary  or 
foundation  succeeding  Ministries  reared  either  structures  he 
had  never  contemplated,  or  no  structure  at  all.  He  passed 
the  Union  with  one  object ;  it  has  been  diverted  to  another. 

NOT  CAKRIED  OUT. 

There  was  a  curse  upon  it.  It  drove  its  very  author  from  office 
in  the  full  plenitude  of  his  authority,  in  the  very  moment  of  the 
triumph  of  passing  it.  Never  did  Pitt  hold  power  again,  for 
hla  last  two  years  of  suffering  and  isolation  do  not  deserve 
the  name.   And  so  all  went  wrong.   The  measure  of  Union 


stood  alone.  And  it  was  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  that  luck- 
less  measure  that  it  left  all  the  remaining  machinery  of  in- 
dependence when  it  took  away  the  Parliament— every 
characteristic  of  a  separate  estate,  everything  to  remind  men. 
of  what  had  been.  It  was  like  cutting  the  face  out  of  a 
protrait  and  leaving  the  picture  in  the  frame.  The  fragment 
of  policy  flapped  forlornly  on  the  deserted  mansions  of  the- 
capital,  but  there  was  enough  to  remind  men  of  what  had 
been.  .  .  . 

It  was  impossible  to  destroy  that  Ionian  colonnade 
which  remains  one  of  the  glories  of  Dublin.  So  the 
Government  transformed  into  a  bank  the  noble  hall 
which  had  resounded  with  some  of  the  highest  flights  of 
human  eloquence,  which  was  indissolubly  connected  with 
such  names  as  Hood  and  Grattan  and  Charlemont,  and 
which  was  imperishably  imbued  with  the  proud  memories  of 
an  ancient  nationality  !  Men  as  they  passed  murmured  that 
that  was  the  home  of  their  Parliament,  which  nothing  had< 
obliterated  and  nothing  had  replaced, 

A  SINISTER  DESTINE'. 

But  all  that  man  could  do  was  done  to  obliterate  the  rest 
of  Pitt's  policy.  Addington's  Irish  Government  went  over 
with  express  instructions  to  do  nothing  for  the  Catholics,, 
nothing  for  the  Dissenters,  but  to  push  and  promote  the- 
Established  Church  in  every  way.  Nothing  but  the  Union 
remained  even  to  indicate  what  Pitt's  plan  had  been ;  and 
that  was  a  misleading  indication.  Catholic  emancipation 
waited  for  thirty,  and  tithe  reform  waited  for  near  forty, 
embittered  and  envenomed  years.  The  time  for 
ecclesiastical  stipends  provided  by  the  State  passed  away 
for  ever.  The  bright  promises  of  financial  improvement  that 
had  been  held  out  to  Ireland  faded  away  into  bankruptcy. 
Seventy  years  afterward  the  Irish  Church  Establishment, 
which  it  had  been  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  treaty  to. 
preserve,  suddenly  toppled  over  and  disappeared.  With  it 
went  the  keystone  of  the  Union.  And  so  it  is  Pitt's  sinister 
destiny  to  be  judged  by  the  petty  fragment  of  a  large  policy 
which  he  did  not  live  to  carry  out— a  policy  unhappy  i» 
execution  and  result,  but  which  was,  it  mny  be  fairly  main- 
tained, as  generous  and  comprehensive  in  conception  as  it 
was  patriotic  in  motive.  It  was,  at  any  rate,  worth  trying: 
where  so  many  had  failed.  But  it  had  no  trial ;  the  expen- 
ment  was  scarcely  even  commenced ;  and  the  ruinous  part 
that  remains,  exposed  as  it  has  been  to  the  harshest  storms 
of  nine  decades,  is  judged  and  venerated  as  if  it  were  the 
entire  structure. 

Partisans  will  find  some  difiiculty  in  extracting  from, 
these  passages  any  indication  as  to  the  bias  of  their 
author  in  favour  of  this,  that,  or  the  other  scheme  of 
Home  Rule. 

HIS  LAST  MINISTRY. 

With  the  Union  Pitt's  Ministry  came  to  an  end.  When, 
he  began  to  prepare  to  commute  tithes  his  colleaguea 
intrigued  against  him,  the  King  remonstrated,  and  Pitt 
resigned.  He  could  not  do  justice  to  the  Catholics,  and 
so  he  abandoned  oflSce.  That  was  in  1801.  After  spending^ 
three  years  in  retirement  he  came  back  as  Prime  Minister 
in  1804,  and  at  once  set  himself  to  bring  about  the  Third 
Coalition.  Napoleon  was  threatening  England  with  in- 
vasion, but  Nelson  being  too  much  for  Villeneuve  ofiT 
Cadiz,  the  Emperor  posted  off  to  Austria,  and  at  Ulm  and 
Austerlitz  shattered  Pitt's  last  great  Coalition.  Auster- 
litz  was  his  death-blow.  When  he  came  home  to  his  villa, 
at  Putney  to  die — 

As  he  entered  his  house  his  eye  rested  upon  the  map  of 
Europe.  *'  Roll  up  that  map,"  he  said,  "  it  will  not  be  wanted 
these  ten  years  "  (p.  256). 

His  last  speech  had  been  delivered  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore at  the  Lord  Mayor's  Banquet.  It  was  brief  and 
to  the  point.    The  city  was  in  a  furore  of  enthusiasm 
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•over  Trafalgar.  In  responding  to  the  toast  of  his  health, 
Pitt  said : — 

I  return  you  many  thanks  for  the  honour  you  have  done 
/me.  But  Europe  is  not  to  be  saved  by  any  single  man.  £ug- 
land  has  saved  herself  by  her  exertions,  and  will,  as  I  trust, 
-save  Europe  by  her  example. 

In  less  than  three  months  Bitt  lay  dead.  So  passed 
away,  January  23rd,  1806,  one  of  the  greatest  of  English 
statesmen. 

Pitt's  character. 

Lord  Rosebery's  analysis  of  Pitt's  character  is  subtle 
.and  lucid.  He  takes,  as  befits  him,  an  exceedingly 
favourable  view  of  his  hero.  "  His  life  was  pure ;  in  an 
age  of  eager  scandal  it  was  beyond  reproach."  As  an 
orator — 

Unfriendly  critics  said  that  his  voice  sounded  as  if  he  had 
worsted  in  his  month ;  but  the  general  testimony  is  that  it 
was  rich  and  sonorous.  Fox  never  used  notes,  and  Pitt 
(rarely;  a  specimen  of  these  is  given  by  Lord  Stanhope. 
His  eloquence  must  have  greatly  resembled  that  with  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  fascinated  two  generations,  not  merely  in 
pellucid  and  sparkling  statement,  but  in  those  rolling  and 
interminable  sentences  which  come  thundering  in  mighty 
(Succession,  like  the  Atlantic  waves  on  the  Biscayan  coast. 
And  as  a  constant  weapon,  too  often  used,  he  had  an  endless 
command  of  freezing,  bitter,  scornful  sarcasm,  '*  which 
^tortured  to  madness  "  (p.  271). 

When  they  were  discunsing  in  his  presence  what  was 
<the  quality  most  required  in  a  prime  minister — 

While  one  said  eloquence,  another  knowledge,  and  another 
«toil,  Pitt  said  patience. 

Rose,  after  a  close  intimacy,  private  and  official,  of  twenty 
years,  never  once  knew  him  to  have  been  out  of  temper. 

Lord  Rosebery  publishes  several  letters,  hitherto  un- 
published, which  go  to  show  that  Pitt  was  less  stem  and 
forbidding  in  private  life  than  might  have  been  inferred 
rom  his  austere  demeanour  in  public.  One  more  extract, 
^d  I  have  done  with  this  interesting  book.  Speaking  of 
Fitt,  he  says 

HIb  sympathies,  bis  views,  his  policy  were  all  with  the 


middle  classes,  which  then  represented  the  idea  of  the 
people.  By  a  strange  accident  he  became  the  leader  of 
the  aristocracy,  but  they  supported  him  on  their  necks,  for 
his  foot  was  there.  They  were  the  puppets  through  whicn 
he  conducted  the  administration,  but  he  scorned  them, 
and  snubbed  them,  and  flooded  their  blue  blood  with 
a  plentiful  administration  of  an  inferior  element. 
He  was  willing  to  give  a  peerage  to  any  decent  possessor  of 
£10,000 a  year.  As  for  the  baronets,  their  name  was  legion,  and 
his  knights  were  as  the  sands  of  the  sea.  But  he  had  no 
sympathy  with  their  sympathies,  and  regarded  their  aspira- 
tion with  a  sort  of  puzzled  scorn.  He  considered  the  peers 
as  his  election  agents,  therefore  the  more  the  better  A 
minister  of  this  temper  may  gratify,  but  he  is  not  likely  to 
stxengthen  an  aristocracy. 

CONCLUSION. 

Lord  Rosebery  has  done  good  service  to  himself  and  to 
his  country  by  writing  this  book.  The  next  Liberal 
Administration  will  be  stronger  from  a  literary  point  of 
view  than  most  of  its  predecessors.  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr. 
Morley,  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  and,  we  must  now  add, 
Lord  Kosebery,  form  a  team  of  four  whom  it  would  be 
hard  to  beat  in  any  English  Administration.  Lord  Rose- 
bery having  begun  to  write,  will,  we  hope,  not  allow  his 
pen  to  be  idle.  He  will  be  writing  despatches,  no  doubt, 
in  less  than  a  twelvemonth ;  but  he  has  more  stuff  in  him 
than  will  ever  find  expression  in  Blue-books.  If  his 
return  to  office  were  not  so  close  at  hand,  I  wish  he  would 
devote  himself  to  telling  the  story  of  the  last  150  years 
of  Britain's  foreign  policy.  It  is  a  study  that  he  is  well 
qualified  to  undertake.  It  would  necessitate  research 
which  would  yield  no  one  more  valuable  results.  In  that 
century  and  a  half  this  Empire  of  ours  came  into  being, 
and  contrived  to  survive  even  the  catastrophe  of  the  loss 
of  the  American  Colonies.  To  trace  the  method  in  which 
that  gigantic  new  birth  of  time  got  itself  bom  into  the 
world  without  being  summarily  throttled  by  its  powerful 
neighbours,  or  being  asphyxiated  bv  the  blundering 
stupidity  of  its  own  Ministers,  is  a  task  which  might  well 
chsilenge  the  ambition  of  the  latest  biographer  and  future 
successor  of  WilUam  Pitt. 
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THE  WORLD'S  FAIR 

LREADY  the  magaziiies  and  reviews  are  beginning 
to  ring  with  the  preliminary  din  that  attends  the 
establishment  of  every  World's  Exhibition.  Recently 
the  chief  item  of  interest  was  the  discussion  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  World's  Fair  was  to  be  opened  on  Sundays  ; 
the  ladies'  section,  headed  by  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  voting 
very  strongly  in  favour  of  Sunday  closing.  The  discus- 
sion, on  one  side  at  least,  is  reported  in  Our  Day  for 
October.  Some  little  difficulty  is  apprehended  in  con- 
nection with  the  Exhibition  in  some  quarters  on  account 
of  the  attitude  which  some  members  of  the  Commission 
are  said  to  take  up  "with  regard  to  the  coloured  people. 
This,  however,  is  but  a  rumour  which,  if  noticed,  will 
prol^bly  be  finally  disposed  of.  The  immense  importance 
of  the  Exhibition,  or  rather  the  possible  importance  of 
such  an  Exhibition  as  that  which  is  to  be  held  at  Chicago, 
can  best  be  gauged  by  reading  Mademoiselle  Blaze  de 
Bury's  article  in  the  Coovtemporary  Review  for  November 
on  "  The  Spiritualisation  of  French  Thought."  The  gist 
of  that  lady's  paper,  which  is  well  worthy  of  attentive 
consideration,  is  that  the  whole  of  the  new  spiritual  move- 
ment in  France  takes  its  rise  from  the  Universal  Exhibi- 
tion. 

Let  no  reader  wonder  or  protest,  still  less  deny :  the  deter- 
minlDg  cause  was  the  Exhibition;  for  beneath  the  bare 
prosaic  fact  of  that  huge  bulk  of  matter,  brought  to  view  by 
the  recent  Volkerwanderung  from  all  ends  of  the  earth, 
beneath  its  accumulated  weight  of  inanimate  objects  there 
lay  a  sense,  a  Soul  1 

The  Exhibition  of  1889  was  supposed  to  represent  the  total 
8am  and  achievement  of  man's  inventiveness  in  tangible 
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things.  Bat  the  revelation  it  really  made  was  the  revelation 
of  his  psychic  power.  The  phenomena  were  mental  phenomena. 
The  Exhibition  was  the  greatest  suggestion  of  modem  times. 

Embodying  at  its  birth  a  double  principle,  of  which  even 
its  most  enlightened  promoters  were  but  dimly  aware,  and  of 
which  the  twin  terms  were  Internationalism  and  Psychology,, 
its  result  may  be  best  summed  up  in  the  one  word,  Expansion. 
The  gospel  first  preached  from  its  pulpit  was  the  gospel  of: 
Altruism. 

Beneath  the  material  elements  of  the  OaUrie  des  Machines  - 
Vog^6  detected  the  spiritual  impulse,  the  "  central  motor," ' 
as  he  terms  it ;  whilst  in  the  torrent  of  uncivilised  and  civilised'* 
humanity  that  from  all  the  boundaries  of  the  universe  poured- 
down  on  the  Champs  de  Mars,  Lavisse  divined  the  points  of 
union  existing  in  the  minds  and  souls  of  all  created  beings. 
It  was  the  evidently  possible  interpenetratim  cf  human  touls  • 
that  the  spirit  of  internationalism  taught  to  Lavisse. 

In  the  Cosmopolitan  for  November  there  is  a  long  and 
gossipy  article  by  Mr.  Charles  King,  describing  the  growth 
and  development  of  "  The  City  of  the  World's  Fair  "  from  the 
time  when,  two  hundred  years  ago,  two  Frenchmen  discovered ' 
*•  Checagow"  till  the  present  day,  when  she  boasts  of  a  popu- 
lation of  a  round  million,  and  is  destined  to  become  the- 
greatest  metropolis  upon  the  continent,  if  not  upon  the  globe. 
ReferrinpT  to  the  selection  of  Chicago  as  the  site  of  the- 
World's  Fair,  Mr.  King  says Who  that  witnessed  the  destruc- 
tion of  New  York's  beautiful  Crystal  Palace  in  '59  would  have 
dared  to  prophesy  then  and  there  that  the  World's  Columbian 
Exhibition,  the  greatest  of  the  century,  would  be  opened  in 
1893,  not  in  the  Empire  City,  but  in  that  far-away,  fnime- 
shanty  metropolis,  spreading  like  dandelions  over  the  prairies 
of  Illinois ;  yet  what  Chicago  man  ever  doubted  for  an  inatant 
that  there  was  the  proper  spot. 
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Notice.— /or  the  convenience  0/  such  or  our  readers  as  may  live  at  a  distance  from  any  bookseller^  any  Book  tluy  may  require,  mentioned  in  Via 
yellowing  List,  will  be  forwarded  poxt  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  the  J^lishiitf  Office  of  t/ie  Rkview  of  Uevibwb, 
125,  FUet  Street,  on  receipt  of  Postal  Order  for  the  published  price  of  the  Book  ordered. 


ART. 

CoLUNQwoc  D,  W.  Q.,  M  A.  The  Art  Teachinfir  of  John  Ruskin. 

<Perciviil  and  Oo.)  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  xvi.  37t5.   PiTce  7s.  6a. 

An  elaborate  analysit  of  Mr.  Ruakln's  works,  in  which  are  discussed  the 
nature  of  art,  imitation,  fi^eneralisation,  truth,  science  and  art,  beauty, 
imaginstlon.  art  and  religion,  art  and  morality,  the  sociology  of  arr-, 
ihe  political  economy  of  art,  architectnre,  decoration,  design, 
sculpture,  eograving,  drawing,  painting  and  study,  and  criticism. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

OusACE,  M.  F.  The  Stopy  of  My  Life.  (HoSder  and  Stoughton.) 
8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.403.   Pice  66. 

Details,  inter  alia,  the  circumitanoes  which  induced  "  the  Nun  of 
Keomare"  to  enter  the  Roman  CathoUo  Church,  and  the  reasons 
which  decided  her  in  leaving  it.  A  portrait  of  Miss  Cuiack  is  added. 

Macrae.  Davip.  George  Gllflllan.  (Qhugow ;  Morrison  Brothers.) 

12mo.   Paper.  Is. 

**The  Kuight  Errant 
of  Theological  Re- 
!fomi,"as  Mr.  Macrae 
•calls  GiltiUan,  is  a 
-very  happy  descrip- 
tion of  the  man  who 
iabove  all  ethers 
worked  for  a  robust 
•«nd  cheerful  Chris- 
tianity against  the 
marrowness  and  dog- 
matism which  influ- 
enced to  so  large 
^extent  the  Scottish 
theologians  of  bis 
time.  This  little 
work  is  not  in  any 
sense  a  biography. 
It  is  merely  a  volume 
of  criticism  and  of 
anecdote  of  Gilflilan 
•  aaa  man,  a  preacber. 
an  orator  and  a  litte- 
rateur ;  but  one 
seems  to  know  more 
•of  the  man  after 
■reading  it  — of  his 
habits,  his  thoughts, 
and  hia  character — 
than  one  would  get 
from  whole  volumes 
of  biography.  Gllfll- 
lan h^  keen  literary 
sympathies,  and  h(s 
essays  are  always 

eowerful  and  forci- 
le,  so  much  so.  Indeed,  that  they  attracted  the  attention  of  Carlyle, 
who  wro  e  to  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  in  Ameri>3a,  drawing  attention 
to  their  orii^inality,  and  promising  to  send  him  the  volume  if  they 
sholild  be  reprinted.  Thi  litrrary  chapters  abound  in  anecdotes  of 
Carlvle.  with  whom  Gilflllan  was  very  intimate  until  the  publication 
of  "Christianity  and  our  Era,"  in  which  he  ran  counter  to  many  of 
Carlyle's  opinions,  and  which  cost  hiai  his  friendship. 

GiDUMAL,  Day  ARAM.  Behramji  M.  MalabapL  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.) 
«Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  254.  Price  tfs. 

Miss  Florence  Nightingale  contributes  9n  iotroduollon  to  this  sketch  of 
the  life  and  life-work  of  the  Indian  reformer. 

HooAX,  James  Francis.  The  Convict  Kinfif.  (Ward  and  Dbwney.) 
8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  23e.   Price  2s.  Hd. 

An  extraordloary  account  of  the  life  and  adventures  of  Jorg^n 
Jorgensen,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  tli^t  have  lived  in  mo<T)em 
times.  Jorgensen  was  successively  monarch  of  Iceland,  naval  captain, 
revolutionist,  British  diplomatic  agent,  author,  dramatist,  preacher, 
political  prisoner,  gambler,  hospital  dispenser.  Continental  traveller, 
explorer,  editor,  expatriated  exiie,  and  colonial  constable. 

Hughes,  W.  R.  A  Week's  Tramp  In  Dickens*s  Land.  (Chapman 
and  Hall.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.446,  illustrations.  Price  16s. 
This  is  a  book  which  will  unquestionably  please  the  lovers  of  Dickens, 
for  whom  such  unconsidered  trifles  ^s  those  Th«t  Mr.  Hughes  hss 
collected  have  a  great  and  abiding  interest.  The  author  has  visited 
every  localitv  connected  with  Dickens,  either  through  his  novels  or 
otherwise,  ail  of  which  he  has  described  with  enthusiasm  and  with 
skill. 

Jbbrold,  Walter.  Michael  Faraday.  (S.  W.  Patt:idge.)  Crown 

Svo.   Cloth.   Pp.160.   Price  Is.  6d. 
A  popular  illustrated  biography. 


{FYom  a  phaiogroph  by  Valentine  and  S.n,  Dundu.) 


MADDEN.  T.  M.  (Editor).  Tho  Memoirs  of  RLhard  Robert 
Madden.  (Ward  and  Downey.)  Svo.  (;:oih.  7s.  do. 
Few  people  know  Dr.  Metddeu's  name  nowadays,  but  in  his  time  he  wa« 
a  very  well-known  personaiie,  especially  inDuolin,  where  he  was  boru, 
aod  where  he  spent  the  lirst  few  years  of  his  life.  He  was  a  grsat 
traveller,  and  numbered  among  his  friends  and  acquaintances  Curran. 
the  Iristi  orator.  Lady  BlessTngtoa,  Coigit  d'Orsay,  and  the  Abbe 
Campbell,  and  it  li  in  nis  frequenc  reference  1  to  thwe  acquaintances, 
and  tn  hia  recollections  of  travel  in  foreign  countries  in  the  early  half 
of  tlie  century,  that  Dr.  Madden's  ^f^oirt  are  most  intereatiug. 

OxEXDRX.  The  Right  Rev.  A.,  D.D.  The  History  of  My  Life :  An 
Autobloflrraphy.  (Loogmans,  Green  and  Co.)  Svo.  Cioili.  Pp.  26U. 
Price  5«. 

Bishop  Ozenden  wa«  for  nearly  t^  years— that  is  to  say,  from  IMO  to 
1S78— Bishop  of  Montreal  and  Primate  of  all  Canada.  He  is  best 
known  in  this  country  by  the  numerous  evangelical  tieatites  and 
works  of  devotion  that  he  has  written. 

Sanborn,  F.  B.  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe.  Carlos  Martvn.  William  E. 
Dodffe.  Charles  W.  Frrnoh.  Abraham  Lincoln.  F.  M.  Hoixand. 
Frederick  Douglass.  (Funk  and  Wa^uails.)  Crown  Svo.  Cloth. 
•>8.  e«eh. 

Four  volumes  of  the  excellent  American  Reformers  Series.  In  each 
case  a  portrait  is  given. 

ESSAYS,  CRITICISM,  AND  BELLES  LETTERS. 
Butcher.  S.  H.  Some  Aspects  of  the  Greek  Genius.  (Macmillan 

and  Co.)  Svo.   Cloth.   Pp.  400.   Price  7s.  ttd.  net. 

A  fteries  of  essays  and  addresses.  "What  We  Owe  to  Greece."  "  Tbe 
Greek  Idea  of  the  State,"  "  Sophocles,"  "  The  Melaiieholv  of  the 
Greeks,"  "The  Written  and  the  Spoken  Word,  '  "  Th«  tlnity  of 
LearniD|(,"  and  "  Aristotle's  Oaoception  of  Fine  Art  and  Poetry,  are 
the  subject*  discussed.  The  last-named  chapter  is  espceialiy  valuable 
as  a  commentary  on  the  "  Poetic." 

Collins,  Johit  Chl'rtox.  Illustrations  of  Tennyson.  (Chatto 
and  Wlndua.)  Crown  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.  IStf.  Price  6b. 
This  book  Is  an  enlai'gement  of  some  articles  on  Tennysonian  origins 
oontriboted  to  the  Comhitl  a  few  years  ago.  They  createil  much  stir 
at  the  time,  and  speculation  was  rife  as  to  their  authorship.  Mr. 
Collins,  in  his  preface,  draws  attention  to  the  absolute  neglect  which 
Ihe  «H>mparatfve  study  of  literature  in  connection  with  the  modern 
English  and  Italian  schools,  has  received  from  our  universities,  and 
the  chief  aim  of  the  volumo  before  us  is  to  remedy  that  deficiency  in 
so  far  as  Tennjson  i«  coocemed.  His  object  further  is  to  track 
Tennyson's  borrowed  ideas  and  transferences  to  their  origins,  and  to 
illustrate  the  poems  by  parallel  passsges  in  their  modem  and  ancient 
writers.  Mr.  Collins  compares,  at  length,  Tennyson  and  Virgil,  and 
in  doing  so,  deposes  either  poet  from  t^at  eminence  to  which 
contemporary  write  rs  have  elevated  them.  We  must  study  the  poeoos 
of  the  former,  he  writes,  "Not  as  we  study  those  of  the  fathers  ot 
song,  but  as  we  study  those  who  stand  first  in  the  second  rank-of 
poets;  '*  we  must  regard  him  not  as  a  great  original  gnnuis.  but  as  an 
accomplished  literary  artist,  who  receives  and  assimilates  pieces  into 
delicate  mosaic,  tho  orlgiital  Ideas  of  his  predecessors.  We  have  n  >t 
spice  In  this  short  notice  either  to  support  or  oontroveit  Mr. 
ColUns's  theories,  but  we  can  strongly  recommend  the  bock  to  all 
scholars  aod  lovers  of  Tennyson.  If  the  writer's  theories  do  not  cou- 
vince,  still  the  numberless  parallel  passages  are  of  great  interest  and 
many  of  great  value  as  migot  be  Inferred  from  Mr.  Collins's  well-known 
critical  instioct  and  wide  reading. 

MoRLRV,  Henry,  LL.D.    Early  Papers  and  Some  Memories. 

(Routledge  and  Sons.)  Svo.  Cloth.   Pp.  3S4.   Price  Ss. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  initial  volume  of  Professor  Henry  Morley's 
collected  works  lies  in  the  introduction,  in  which  the  author  gives 
an  account  of  his  eaily  struggles  as  a  medical  man  in  tbe  country, 
and  his  subseauent  abandonment  of  medicine  for  literature.  The 
*'  early  papers   deal  for  the  most  part  with  questions  of  health. 

The  Confessions  of  Jean  Jagues  Rousseau.  Vol.  II.  (David 
Stott.)   12mo.   Half  parchment.   Pp.  3o0.  3s.  tfd. 
A  new  and  excellent  translation,  forming  a  volume  of  the  Masterpieces 

of  Foreign  Authors  Series.  Well  printed  and  tastefully  bound. 


FICTION. 
Father  Stafford. 


(Caisell.)    Crown  Svo. 


Hope,  Anthoky. 
Cloth.  6s. 

A  distinctly  successful  piece  of  work.  A  High  Church  clergyman,  who 
has  taken  a  vow  of  celibacy,  falls  in  love  and  afcer  a  »everfl  struggle 
proposes,  only  to  find  that  his  love  is  not  requited.  Broken-hearted 
and  despairing,  he  is  on  the  point  of  committing  suicide  when  a  friend 
intervenes,  and  he  finally  seeks  a  refnge  in  the  Romish  Church.  Mr. 
Hope's  style  is  as  crisp  and  telling  as  his  conception  of  chara'^t'er  is 
original  and  striking;  particularly  is  he  successful  with  Father 
Stafford,  who  is  very  powerfully  drawn. 
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DoTUE,  OovAv.  The  White  Company. 


DB.  COXAX  DOYLB. 

{From  a  photoifraph  by  Elltait  and  Fry.) 


(Smith  and  aider.)  Three 
Volumes.  Sis.  6d. 
DesertiDg  for  a  while 
that  ttupendout  de- 
tective, Mr.  Sher- 
lock Holme*,  Dr. 
Conan  Doyle  here 
gives  us  one  of  the 
be«t  historical  novels 
which  has  been  pub- 
lished kince  '*  Ivan- 
hoe."  Indeed,  this 
novel  reminds  of 
Scott  in  no  small  de- 
gree; there  is  plenty 
of  fighting,  drink- 
ing, and  eating,  but 
not  too  much  blood, 
'i  he  puny  knight, 
Sir  Nigel  Loring. 
is  remmisceLt  of 
Don  Quixote,  while 
the  mighty  monk, 
H(Mrdle  John,  is 
almost  an  echo  of 
1  he  r'  doubtable 
Fiiar  Tuck. 
Eleven  Poeslble 
Cases.  (Casseli.) 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  5s. 
E.evea  stories  by 
eleven  authors  — 
e<ght  of  whom  are 
almost  totally  un- 
known on  this  side 
of  the  water — form 
this  volume,  which 
we  must  confess  to 
having  commenced 
with  expectations 
of  pi*  asure  which 
were  hardly  realised.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  the  stoties  »re  too  far- 
fetched, even  after  taking  into  consideration  the  due  import  of  the 
title.  The  first,  "  The  Only  Girl  at  Overlook,"  is  unfatisfaotory,  while 
"The  Thing  that  G-listened"  does  not  even  possess  the  humour  which 
the  reader  feels  he  has  a  right  to  look  for  in  work  proceeding  from 
Mr.  Frank  R.  Stockton's  pen.  The  moHf  ot  "A  Liou  and  a  Lioness" 
we  seem  to  have  met  eliewhere.  The  honourable  exceptions  are 
"  Q.'s"  '*  The  Cheated  Juliet,"  which  made  Its  first  appearance  in  the 
Speaker,  and  Nym  Crinkle's  "  The  Bnd  of  AU."  a  story  which  almost 
atones  for  the  dreary  monotony  of  the  rest  of  the  volume.  The  idea 
of  the  end  of  the  world  being  brought  about  by  our  planet  entering  a 
portion  of  space  where  the  oxygen  and  water  are  sucked  off  in  one 
gradual  wave  is  very  novel,  and  the  reader  is  held  spell-bound  by  the  . 
horrible  fascination  of  the  atoiy,  which  is  both  cleverly  conceived  and 
deverly  written. 

MooHE,  Qkobge.  Vain  Fortune.  (Henry  and  Co.)  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth.  6s. 

The  hoM  of  '*  Vain  Fortune"  it  a  dramatic  author,  with  one  artistic  but 
not  popular  success  to  his  credit.  He  is  endeavouring  throughout  the 
volume  to  work  out  on  paper  a  dramatic  idea  which  floats,  butterfly- 
like, through  his  bram.  The  story  ii  more  like  a  transcript  from  real 
life  than  a  novel,  and  it  is  perhaps  this  quality  which  gives  it  a  cer- 
tain duloess  and  inooherenoy.  Th*  first  and  the  last  few  chapters 
strike  ua  as  being  the  mott  inter*  sting  and  the  most  powerful ;  the 
middle,  where  the  so^ne  of  the  story  is  changed,  and  where  Mr. 
Moore  la  accustoming  the  readers  to  new  characters,  is  dull  and  some- 
what dreaiy.  The  story  is  realistic  without  being  coarse,  and  is 
relieved  by  many  clever  pieces  of  characterisation  and  of  description. 
At  the  end,  we  think,  the  reader  is  not  sufficiently  enli^tened  as  to 
the  fat' of  the  unwritten  play  and  the  after  career  of  BoseMassey. 
Mr.  Maurice  GrelfTenbagen's  Illustrations  are  thoroughly  In  keeping. 
MuRTREK,  Fakbt  N.  D.  A  Singep's  Wife.  (Casseli.)  Crown  8vo. 

Cloth.  5s. 

A  one-volume  novel,  included  for  some  inscrutable  reeson  in  the  Short 
Story  Library.  Dealing  as  it  does  with  the  nwrried  life  of  a  man  and 
a  woman  who  regard  the  world  from  totolly  different  standpointo,  the 
story  is  necessarily  a  painful  one.  and  the  reader  is  not  allowed  to 
sympathise  wi  h  the  characters.  The  earlier  chapters  seem  to  belong 
to  that  eehrol  of  American  fiction  in  which  "  the  infinite  small  thing 
Is  made  infiDit*>ly  important;  but  later,  although  the  style  is  still 
elaboratelv  analytical,  a  greater  interest  in  the  charaotera  as  real 
thinking.'feeling,  and  human  beings  is  awakened. 
Peacock,  Thomas  Love.  Mellncoupt.  (J.M.Dent.)  Two  volumes, 
12mo.   Cloth.   5s.  net.  .  .    ^        ^  « 

We  doubt  whether  a  public  whlca  neglects  Miss  Austen  and  Miss  Burney 
can  be  induced  to  read  Peacock,  the  satirist,  whose  stories  are  of  the 
slightest,  and  only  serve  as  pegs  on  which  to  hang  lengthy  disoussions 
onthe  most  abstruse  and  learned  subjects.  "  MeUncourt  is.  how- 
ever, in  our  opinion,  well  worth  reading,  the  leading  idea  of  what 
little  story  there  is— that  of  the  introduction  of  an  orang-outang  into 
aociety— is  very  ingenious,  the  discussions  are  instructive,  and  the 
lyrica.  scattered  throughoot  the  volume,  are  often  very  good.  Peacock 
was  a  friend  of  Shelley,  and  a  contemporary  of  Southey  and  Malthus. 
both  of  whom,  indeed,  he  incorporates  in  his  novel  under  different 
namea.  Dr.  Gamett  is  shown  1^  his  notes  and  reputation  to  be  an 
excellent  editor,  but  the  misprint  on  page  7  la  too  terrible. 


Phelps.  Elizabeth  Stuart.  Foupteen  to  One.  (CAssell.> 
Crown  8vo.  Pp.  468.  tfs. 

Au  admirable  oollecbion  of  stories.  Miss  Phelps  has  a  keen  insight  into 
tcie  pathos  and  the  tragedy  of  life,  not  unmixed  with  genuine  humour. 
The  stories  are  all  laid  in  the  States,  and  all  are  good,  but  we  have 
been  especially  intereated  by  *'  Shut  In,"  "  The  Sacrifice  of  Anti- 
gone," and  the  tale  which  gives  its  Ubme  to  the  collection.  The  quiet 
neroism  of  the  Metbodist  minister  aud  his  wife  in  "  Fourteen  10 
One  "  is  admirably  told. 

Prycf,  Kichard.  Deck  Chaip  StOPles.  (Ward  and  Downey.> 
12mu.  Cloili. 

In  a  year  which  has  produced  Mr.  Kipling's  "Life's  Handicap"  It 
would  be  extravagant  to  tay  with  tne  AceMemy  tnat  this  volume  \^ 
thtt  "most  readHble  and  tiie  most  remarkable  collection  of  shoit 
ktories  published  this  yesr."  It  is.  however,  far  above  the  average. 
The  stories  are  crisp,  restrained,  and  eminently  readable,  and  show  Mr.. 
Pryce  s  command  over  his  material  and  his  characters,  which  we  have 
noticed  in  his  previous  work.  The  first  and  longest  ttcy  is  the  best» 
but  we  think  the  last  chapter  a  mistake;  it  cumes  too  mucn  as  an 
anticlimax. 

BivES,  Amblie.  AccoPdlner  to  St.  John.  (Heinemann.)  Crowa 
8vo.   Cloth.  68. 

The  authoress  of  the  "  Quick  and  the  Dead  "  has  here  given  us  a  story 
of  m<  dern  Parisiun  life,  although  her  characters,  with  one  exception, 
are  Americans.  The  story  is  morbid  and  in  parts  unpleasant,  but  it  ia 
oistinctly  clever  and  mell  written.  A  young  wife,  married  to  an 
artist,  a  widower,  prisons  herself  with  an  overdose  of  morphine  on 
leamirg  than  her  hustand  still  remembers  and  retains  an  affection  for 
his  first  wife.   This  she  decides  to  do  on  reading  St.  John  s  words. 

Greater  love  hatb  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life 
for  his  Iriends."  As  we  have  said,  tliere  is  much  in  the  story  that  ia 
poweriul,  tut  there  is  much  that  is  superfluous.  *'  Mamna  Cici, 
with  her  Inordinate  love  of  elaborate  underclothing,  may  be  a  study 
from  life,  but  she  it  hardly  necessary  to  the  due  aevelopment  of  Ui» 
plot. 

Sharpie,  Bleaxob.  Fop  Lassle*s  Sake.  (John  Haddon.)  Crown 
8vo.  Cloth.  3*.  6d.  .  ^, 

A  preuy,  old-fashioned  love  story.  A  very  suitable  present  for  young 

girls. 

Stockton,  Frank  R.  The  Ruddep  Qpanffeps  Abpoad.  (Sampson 
Low.)  Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  195.  J«-         ^    .         ^   ,  *   *k  * 
"  Budder  Grange"  found  so  large  a  circle  of  enthusiastic  admirers  that 
this  volume  of  short  stories,  toe  first  three  of  which  deal  with  ^ 
same  characters  as  that  amusing  romance,  Is  sure  of  a  welcome.  jn» 
description  of  the  interview  brtween  Pomona  and  the  real  live  noble- 
man Is  one  of  the  most  laughab'e  scenes  in  American  literature. 
Stutfield,  Hugh  B.  M.  The  Bpethpen  of  Mount  Atlas.  (Long- 
mans.) Crown  8vo.  6s.  ^ 
This  Is  apparently  an  account  of  the  authors  travels  in  Morocco  and 
Sahara,  thrown  into  the  term  of  a  novel  with  Theosophy  as  ite  basis. 
We  have.  In  consequence,  a  strange  jumble  of  lion  hunto,  simoons  and 
African  life,  with  Gooroos,  Mahatmas.  occult  mysteries,  and  sympneu- 
matic  lore.  We  learn  from  the  title-page  that  this  is  only  the  first 
part.  The  habit  of  publishing  novels  by  instalment  Is  not  to  be  com- 
mended. 

SwAir.  Ankir  S,  Who  Shall  Serve  ?  (Ollpbant,  Andersow  snd 
Ferrier.)  Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   »s.  tfd. 

The  Ppesumptlon  of  Law.  (Griflith  and  Farran.)  Paper  covers. 
Pp.168.  Is. 

Wei'man.  Stanley  J.   The  Stopy  of  Fpancis  Cludde.  (CasseU.) 

8vo.   Cloth.   7s.  t5d.  x*. 

A  remarkable  reconstruction  of  the  reign  of  Mary  Tudor  by  the  author 
of  "TheHouseof  the  Wolf."  The  story  deals  with  a  period  rarely 
attempted  bv  the  historical  novelist,  and  is  exceijtionally  well  con- 
structed. The  introduction  of  certain  leading  hi»torical  characters  ia 
cleverly  managed,  the  characterisation  is  skilful,  and  the  plot  is 
original-  in  fact,  the  story  is  one  which  we  can  highly  recommend 
to  every  one  who  likes  a  good  novel. 

Zangwill,  I.    The  Big  Bow  Mystepy.   (Henry  and  Co.)  Paper 

^m*a  pot-boiler,"  written  for  the  iStar  in  a  fortnight,  very  little  csn 
be  expected.  A  good  detective  storv  should  hold  one  fast  from  first 
to  Uut  page,  but  this  the  "  Big  Bow  Mystery  "  fails  to  do ;  the  charac- 
ters are  too  farcical,  and  Denzll  Cantercot,  the  trade  joiirnaliBt,  soon 
becomes  a  nuisance.  The  Idea  is  very  ingenious,  and  would  have 
worked  out  splendidly  In  a  short  story.  A  murder  Is  committed,  and 
It  is  the  highest  praise  when  we  lay  that  even  Gaboriau  has  never 
more  completely  hoodwinked  his  readers  as  to  the  perpetrator  than 
haa  Mr.  Zangwill,  whose  last  chapter  is  quite  a  triumph. 

HISTOBY. 

Fabrer,  J.  A.  Paganism  and  ChPistlanlty.  (A.  and  C.  BUck.) 
Svo.    Cloth.  Pp.  268.  Price  6s.  ^,  » 

Mr.  FarrerpuU  inaverynlausible  plea  for  Paganism,  which  he  com- 
pares to  Christianity.  There  is,  however,  the  suspicion  of  a  desire  to 
present  Paganism  at  Its  verv  best— to  bring  forward  Biarcui  Aurellus 
and  Seneca  instesd  of  Martial  and  Petronius  Arbiter— and  to  show 
Christianity  at  Its  worat.  Nevertheless,  the  book  Is  both  well  in- 
formed and  interesting. 

Gpammont's  MemolPS  of  the  Coupt  of  Chaples  II.  (BeU  and 
Sons.)   Crown  Svo.   Cloth.   Pp.  59»». 

A  volume  of  Bohn's  Library  reprinted,  with  slight  additions,  from  one 
published  in  1846,  the  translation  being  that  brought  out  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  In  1811.   The  literary  portion  of  the  work  la  admirably 
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^ooe.  and  the  notes  form  a  valoable  addition  to  the  tnt.  The  Bot- 
oobel  Tracts,  and  others  relating  to  the  escape  of  Uharles  II.  after  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  are  included. 

Mackexzir,  C.B..  Colonel  A.R.D.  Mutiny  Memoirs.  (Allahabad  t 

1t>e  Pioneer  Press.)    Crown  bvo.  Cloth. 

When  llie  Ind^tn  Motinj  commenced.  Colonel  Mackeozle  was  a  young 
subaltern  •  fficer  stationed  at  Meerut,  and  this  volume  is  a  record  uf 
his  pe^no^al  experiences  aod  adventures.  Tii«t  book  is  not  only 
eminently  r«a4ab!e.  but  as  a  pUin  account  of  the  chief  feature's  of  one 
of  tixe  mosL  important  episodes  ia  our  mllilary  history,  it  is  diatmctly 
valuable. 

Maspero,  G.  Life  in  Egrypt  and  Assyria.  (Chapman  and  Hall.) 
Svo.   Clouh.   Pp.  xiv.  a7«.   Jfrlce  5a. 

A  very  succes-fu*  attempt  to  give  th^  general  reader  some  impression  of 
Ufa  under  i4s  various  ph«ses  amo J|{st  the  two  most  civilised  uatioos 
that  flourished  upon  earth  befi>ie  the  Greeks.  lb  is  trausUted  from 
the  Frencb. 

SiBOHifE,  Major-Qexeril.  H.  T.   (Editor.)    Waterloo  Letters. 
<Cassell  an  '  Co.)  Svo.   Cloth.   Pp.  410.   Maps  and  PIaiis.  21b. 
A  selection  from  some  interesting  and  hitherto  unpublished  letters 

b«Mring  n  the  operations  of  the  16th,  17th.  and  18th  of  June,  1815,  by 

officers  who  served  in  that  memorable  campaign. 

Stephicis,  H.  Morse.  A  History  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Volume  II.   (L.)ngmans.)  8vo.   Cloiii.  Ids. 

it  may  or  may  not  he  surprising  that  while  In  our  universities  pro- 
fessors are  majesUoally  prafessing  and  lecturers  serenely  leoturing. 
we  should  ow  our  best  history  of  the  French  Revolution  to  a  student 
who  has  supplemented  his  academical  training  by  the  wider,  deeper, 
more  laoorioos historical  methods  of  the  neir  Continental  sdiool ;  or 
«venthat  Frenoh.  Chirman.  and  American  critics  and  readers  should 
have  foresta.led  us  in  recognising  its  solid  merits.  If  cjmplete«i  ac* 
■cording  to  his  plan  it  will  be  not,  of  course,  the  most  exhaustive  or  the 
most  brilliant  but  the  most  Inttruotive  and  useful  work  on  the 
flobjeot  for  general  readers,  not  only  Bullish  but,  in  a  tnuislation,  for 
French  readers  also.  No  Frenchman  can  write  about  his  glorious  or 
aooursed  Revolution  without  actual  or  suspected  bias.  Mr.  S  ephens 
«hoirs  no  more  than  a  mild  anxiety  to  remove  a  few  of  the  coats  of 
whitenrash  or  soot  laid  on  by  his  partisan  predeoeasors.  He  gives  ns 
just  what  we  want— facts  and  figures  clearly  arranged  in  manage tble 
chapters,  and,  what  li  a  novelty,  he  takes  the  treubie  to  explain  many 
things  which  most  writers  either  oannot  or  will  not  make  dear.  The 
present  volume  covers  the  ground  from  the  openluic  of  the  Laglslatlf 
to  the  end  of  1 793.  Very  little  space  Is  wasted  on  the  oft-told  dramatlo 
details  of  July  30,  August  10.  the  Royal  trials,  etc..  but  the  organlta- 
tion  and  work  of  the  Convention  and  Revolutionary  (Government  are 
4nost  exhaustively  treated.  Here  the  author  hu  the  advantage  of 
access  to  the  new  soarc«8of  information  which  are  Avery  day  bnlng 
t>roaght  to  light  in  France,  both  in  Government  and  private  public i- 
tions,  and  in  the  excellent  journal  devoted  exclusively  to  the  subject. 
8o  v«st  is  now  this  literature  that  our  former  historl*^  m  ly  be  all  re- 
garded as  exploded.  Much  of  the  chapters  on  thi  T«rror  and  on  the 
provinces  and  the  greater  part  of  that  on  the  Oolooles,  will  benew 
to  Boiiiish  readers,  and  to  the  advaocei  student  the  appendices  will 
be  quite  invaluable.  Though  this  volume  bears  the  marks  of  baste  in 
•oooasional  slight  lapses  Into  j*juneness  and  obscurity  of  style,  no- 
where is  one  b  jred  by  tinsel  and  roet  )ric  or  windy  m  iraliiintc.  It  Is 
simply  a  history,  sound,  luminous,  and  digaifled,  but  that  d'^es  not 
prevent  it  fro  an  being  interesting  and  entertaining  from  beginning  ti 
■«nd.  The  grnertus  assistance  and  appreciation  of  his  French  rivals 
in  the  same  field  is  a  gratifyioic  oompllmsnt  to  Bagllsh  hls  oriaos, 
and  should  console  the  author  for  the  struggles  which  It  seems  have 
for  five  jears  delayed  this  second  volume.  For  our  own  sakei  we 
trust  that  r«cogaition  of  his  Ubours  will  not  take  the  form  of  a  pro- 
fessorship am.irig  our  academical  lotus-eaters  until  his  last  volume  is 
safe  in  our  hand:. 

MILITARY. 

MiRiANi,  Femc7,  Major  of  Artnierv.  Perche  e  come  si  fhi  11 
Soldato:  Libro  pal  Soldato  Itallano.  (Tipograflco  tinooessori 
Bizzoni,  Pavia.)  Three  maps.  8vo.  Pp.  xxvL  :i26.  2  lire. 
This  work,  which  gained  one  of  the  prize «  offered  by  the  Italian  Minister 
of  War  forthi  beat  book  on  the  military  and  civil  education  of  the 
Italian  solditr.  has  a  distinctly  pttrloilo  ino  ive.  In  the  first  pait  the 
authar  givas  a  brief  description  of  the  salient  geographical  features' of 
the  Peninsula  and  an  hist  )rlca1  prMsot  the  events  which  led  to  Italian 
nnlty ;  whilst  In  the  s^con^l  he  shows  how  that  u'dtv  mus^.  be  main- 
tained, and  touches  on  the  organisation  and  training  of  the  army. 
Written  with  such  a  pUrl  ttl/^  motive.  It  is  therefore  not  su'-prising  to 
learn  of  the  succe  s  which  Mtjor  Marlani's  book  has  met  with  bv  Its 
adoption  m  «  h  army  and  in  the  elementary  schooU of  Italv.  Theclear- 
ness,however.with  which  the  historical  poKion  of  'he  work  Is  dealt  with 
merits  a  wider  circulation,  and  should  ensure  Its  bein 7  received  with 
at  least  equal  favour  in  English  schools  where  Italian  is  taught. 

Specoamala,  Pio,  Captain  of  Bngineers.  Fortlflcazlone  Improv- 
-vissata  Attacco  e  dlfesa  dl  locallta  e  dl  poslzlonl  fortlfleate, 
■(Vo<nera  Burici,  (t  me.)  Two  Maps,  73  Figs.  Uo^al  bvo.  Pp  vL  384. 
M  lire. 

liowever  much  "pinions  may  differ  as  to  the  value  of  remanent  fortlfl- 
Ciitlons,  every  roilliary  writer.  witba«t  exc-  ption,  concede*  that  im- 
provised fortifica;*ioos  will  play  a  mcst  important  |iart  in  th**  conduct 
of  future  wars.  Cap  ala  Speeoamala,  as  an  instructor  of  field  fortifi- 
catlen  at  th*  School  of  Musketry  at  Parma,  not  only  knows  what  to 
say  aboui  the  subject.  %ut  aays  It  weU.  An  excellent  chapter  la 
■devoted  t^  the  Itivestment  of  Pleena. 


POETRY,  MUSIC.  THE  DRAMA.  AND  SPORT. 

AiNGER,  Alfbki)  (iiditor).  Tennyson  for  the  Younsr*  (Mso- 
millaa  and  Co.)    Sm.  8vo.  Clotu.   Pp.  xiv.  I'M.   trice  Is. 
IHb  truly  delightful  little  volume  will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  both  old 

and  young.   It  contains  somtt  of  Lord  Teuny«ou's  fine»t  poems,  a 

sympathetic  introduction  and  several  useful  notes.   No  better  imcaet 

companion  could  be  desired. 

Brook.  Stopfokd  A.  (Bditor.)  Poems  of  Shelley.  (Macmlllan  aod 
Co.)   8vo.    Cloth.   Pp.  Ixvi..  340.    Pru>i  2s.  «d.  oet. 
A  volume  in  the  cheaper  rr-issue  of  the  Goldon  Treasury  series.  There 

is  no  better  pjcket  selection  in  existence. 

BiTLLKN.  A.  H.  Lyrics  from  the  Sonfir  Books  of  the  Elizabethan 
Age,  and  Lyrics  tvom  Elizabethan  Dramatists.  cLa«%reuc<f  aud 
Bulleo.)  12mo.  Clutu.   b».  each. 

Within  the  last  three  years  Mr.  Bullen  has  published  four  books  of 
Ivrics  from  Bllzabethan  draman,  romances,  aod  rong-oooks.  To  m«Dy 
theie  volumes  came  as  an  excursion  into  an  undiecuv<  red  realm  of 
poetry,  aod  language  was  exhausted  In  their  praise.  The  two  vulumes 
before  us  are  sucoeasor4  to  those  memorAbl^  anthologies.  Practically 
they  are  new  editions  to  those  earlier  volumes,  with  some  judicious 
omissions  and  a  few  additions,  the  fruit  of  Mr.  Bullen  s  further  in- 
vestigations. The  solectlous  from  the  song-books,  co^<)jing  over  two 
hundred  pages  of  delightful  verse,  m>ike  us  d«»vout.y  hope  that  we 
have  reached  the  lowes:.  level  of  our  decadence  in  song- writing,  and 
that  poetry  and  music,  so  lamentablv  divorced  since  Elizabethan 
times,  may  be  reconciled  once  agiin.  Mr.  Bullen  has  vUlted  many 
llbrarl- 8— notably  the  library  of  Christ  Courch.  Oxford  - -with  the 
happiest  results,  and  has  revived  a  number  of  delicate  lyrics  which 
were  almost  entirely  lost.  We  cannot  too  highly  praise  these  two 
volumes  of  perfect  lyrical  expression,  and  must  wish  thousands  the 
same  pleasure  from  their  perusal  that  we  have  experienced  ourselves. 

BwALo,  Alexaxdrr  Chables  (the  late).  The  Dramatic  Works 
of  Georg:e  FarQuhar.  (John  C.  Nlmmo.)  Large  8vo.  Cloth.  Two 
volumes.   P<ice  2t8. 

A  handsome  edition,  limited  to  five  hundred  and  twenty  copies  for 
England  and  America.   Mr.  Bwali  died  while  the  work  was  in  pro- 

S-ess,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  Robert  0.  Lowe.   There  Is 
ograph*cil  Inti eduction  as  well  as  numerous  notes. 
Flray,  FREOKRrcK  Gaud,  MA.  A  Biographical  Chronicle  of 
the  English  Drama.  1669-1692.  (Beeves  ana  Turner.)  bvo.  Cluih. 
Two  volumes.  Prioe  30s. 

A  work  of  great  value  to  the  student  of  the  English  stage.  The  timnge- 
ment  Is  alphabetic^  and  according  to  autWors*  names.  The  b>««k 
covers  the  first  thirty  years  or  so  of  the  perlcd  dealt  with  by  Geni^t 
Gilbert,  W.  S.,  and  Sir  Arthur  Sulliv«n.    Songs  of  Two 

Savoyards.   (George  Routledge  and  Sons.)  Royal  Svo.    Cloth,  gilt 

edges.  Price  2  is. 

A  selection  of  the  best-known  songs  In  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas, 
oootaining  words  and  music,  together  with  sketches  by  Mr.  Glloert. 
A  very  acceptable  though  slightly  expensive  Christmas  gift. 
Ibssx,  Henbik.    Brand.    (Methuen.)    Grown  Svo.    Cloth.  Pp. 

801.  5s. 

We  have  often  wond-red  why  thU  drama  and  "Peer  Ovnt"  were 
so  long  allowed  to  remain  untranslated,  the  more  esp*^liy  that  it  Is 
on  these  two  plays  that  Ibsen's  position  as  a  poi-t  of  high  rank  ohiefiy 
re  t.  "  Brand  "  is  rather  a  dramatic  p^m  than  a  drama  in  the  o<iO- 
ventlonal  sense,  and  is  a  powerful  allegory  rather  than  a  realislo 
representation  of  life.  The  central  figure  is  a  creation  of  extraorainary 
power— a  man  bu>  nlng  to  regenerate  thi  world,  in  continual  revolt 
avainst  the  half-heartcdne ss,  the  spirit  of  00m promise  which  weakens 
the  moral  fibre  of  his  fellows,  and  dying  at  the  last  scorned,  rejected, 
and  alone.  The  transUtor  has  done  wisely  In  following  eminent 
examples  by  rendering  the  Norwegian  ver«e  Into  Rngliih  prose.  He 
has  preserved  for  us  all  the  splrio  of  the  original,  and  has  laid  us 
under  his.debt  for  a  truly  excellent  translation. 
Laico.  Andbkw.  Angling  Sketches.  (Longmans.  Green  and  Go.) 

Svo.  Cloth.   Pp.  xii.  iTtf    Three  etchings  and  numerous  illustrations 

by  Mr.  W.  G.  Murdoch.   PHce  7s.  6d. 

A  series  of  papers  reprinted  for  the  most  part  from  magazines  and  other 
periodical  publications.  All  reveal  that  peculiar  lightness  of  touoh 
which  distinguishes  Mr.  Lang's  prose  style. 

Rsto,  Rrskixb,  and  Herbert  CoMprox.  The  Dramatic  Peeragt* 
1892.   (Ralthby,  Lawrence  and  Co.)  12mo.  Cl>  th.  is. 
Revised  and  corrected  by  the  profession,  th^s  annual  volume  of 

theatrical  biographies  will  prove  Invaluable  to  all  who  are  Interested 

In  the  Bnglish  st«ge. 

Rrxssklarr.  Mr-s.  Johe  Kivg  Vax.  The  Devirs  Picture  Books : 
A  History  of  Playing  Cards-  (T.  Pi»her  Uuwln.)  Rojal  8vo. 
Cloth.    Pp.  913.    liliistratluns.    PHce  25«. 

A  readable,  if  somewhat  discursive,  history  of  playing  cards.  The  illus- 
trations, many  of  which  are  coloured,  add  umch  to  the  interest  and 
value  of  the  book. 

Sc?oTT.  Cleheict.  Thirty  Tears  at  the  Play.  (Bden,  Remington 

and  Co.)   Paper  overs.  Is. 

Commencing  with  an  article  of  some  thirty  psg*s  contrasting  th^ 
pr<>sent  state  of  the  drama  with  that  of  thirty  years  sgo.  the  f^r^matlc 
crit'c  of  the  Daili/  Telegraph  gives  us  one  «>f  the  most  Interesting  sind 
rendable  books  which  we  have  seen  for  s  ime  time.  The  Dramatlo 
TabM  Talk,"  which  takes  up  most  of  the  volume.  Is  mainly  reminiscent. 
Mr.  Soott  takes  us  back  to  his  early  days  on  the  press,  and  dlaousses 
the  plays  and  players  he  has  seen,  the  fallacies  of  the  public  aa  10  the 
trade  or  a  dramatic  critic,  the  Ibsenite  movement,  and  the  f atare  of 
the  English  drama.  In  the  elear  and  forcible  style  which  all  readan  of 
the  Telepuph  know  so  well. 
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Sladec.  Dououis  B.  W.  Lester  the  Loyalbt.  (Griffith  and 
Varran.)  6*  .  ^    ^    ,  m 

A  p«em  in  tlie  mtftre  of  *'  Bvaii|[eiine."  and  dealing  with  the  fuundera 

of  Canada,  chWIly  notable  for  lu  "  get  up."   Tue  book  was  entirely 

printed  and  tMuud  in  Japan,  and  is  ituiy  charming  in  appearance. 

Sullivan,  T.  D.  Blanaid.  (Dublin :  Buon  and  Son.)  12mo.  Cloth. 
34.  6d. 

In  thia  volume,  the  Member  for  Dublin  has  translated  into  strong  and 
vigorous  Bughah  verae  the  old  Irish  legends  which  dtal  wiui  the 
heroea,  Cuoaulhn  and  Oeaiao,  the  low  story  of  Ail«en  and  Bailie, 
and  the  conversion  to  Ohiistiauity  of  the  O  Corraa  and  King  Conor 
MacNesaa. 

The  National  CholP.  (Paisley :  Parlane  and  Co.)  Volume  I. 
Pari  Mng«,  »  andard  and  original,  with  notes.  Profeaaor  J.  S.  Blaekfe 
contributea  an  ln<  raduction. 

Vaoark^co,  Helenk.  attd  othgbs.  The  Bard  of  the  Dlmbovltza 
<Otgood.  Mallvaiueaod  Co.)  dfo.  Cloth.  Pp.  viti.  130.  Price  IU4.  tfa. 
TFne  songs  oouteiHied  m  this  volume  are  pecuhar  to  a  certain  diattict  in 
Bounumia.  and  are  only  heard  amongst  jKatherings  of  peasftut  girls, 
who  transmit  them  by  oral  tradition.  They  h*ve  been  oallected  by 
Heldne  Vaearcaoo,  tranalated  by  MLa  Alma  Stretteli,  aud  **ialro- 
duoed  "  by  Carmen  Sylva. 

BBFBRBNCB  BOOKS. 

Flugel.  Dr.  Felix.    A  Universal  Enfirllsh-German  and  Ger- 
nuLn-Enfflish  Dictionary.  (Ashvr  and  Co.)  Patv  is,  »a. 
Tnjs  part  completes  tbis  valuable  dictionary. 

What  to  Bead.  (The  Fabian  Society,  270,  Strand,  W.C.)  Paper 
oovera.  3d. 

A  *' Fabian  Ttac^"  containing  a  list  of  books  obtainable  in  English, 
which  will  be  of  use  to  the  members  of  the  Fabian  Society,  and  to 
the  general  public  interested  in  social  reform.  The  price  and  pub- 
lisher of  each  book  ia  given,  great  care  having  been  taken  to  incluoe 
every  book  or  tract,  for  or  againat  the  Socialist  propaganda,  which  hat 
been  published  during  the  uut  eight  yeara. 
Whittakib.  Thomas  P.  Barker's  Facts  and  Figures  for  1892 

^Warne).  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  la. 

Contains  a  vaat  amount  of  atatiatical  and  other  Information  on  almost 
every  anbjeot  under  the  sun.  The  electim  supplement,  containing 
the  results  of  alt  elrctiuni  ia  and  since  IS85,  will  be  found  particularly 
useful. 

KBLIGIOUS. 

CufTERBURT,  Txx  Abchblshop  OF.  Llvlnff  Theology.  (Sampon 
JLow.)  Crown  dvo.  Cioth.   Pp.  325.  3s.  6d. 

Not  a  few  people  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  we  had  fewer 
pulpit  aermons  the  world  would  be  none  the  worse ;  but  that  dof  a 
not  appear  to  be  the  view  taken  by  Heaars.  Ssmpaon  Low  and  Co., 
wh'>  have  projected  a  netir  aeriea  of  thre^  and  sicpenny  books,  entitled 
**  Preachers  of  the  Age."  This  series  will  be  oontrlbu^^'d  by  the  N>st 
preachers  in  the  Conformiog  and  Nonconforming  Churches.  The 
Archbi»hop  of  Canterbury,  as  head  of  the  Bstablish^d  Cburoh, 
**ppear«  in  the  first  volutse,  with  thirteen  characteristic  sermons. 
There  is  a  good  portrait  as  frontispiece.  Succeeding  volumes  are  to 
bi  contributed  by  Dr.  MacUren,  the  Bishop  of  Dernr,  Rev.  Hugh 
Price  Hughes.  C«non  Knox-Llttle,  the  Bishop  of  Wakeaeld,  Bev. 
C.  H.  Spurgvon,  Dr.  Oswald  Dykes,  Dr.  Falrbairn,  and  others. 

Dter,  T.  F.  Thislftox.  Church  Lore  Gleaninirs.  (A.  D.  Innet  and 
Co.)  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  vili,  362.   Pr ir«  1(  s.  6d 

A  chatty  and  instructive  book  concerning  the  legfnds,  tradlUons  and 
stories  associated  with  the  Church.  The  chapters  on  the  Church 
Porch,  Churcb  Pigeon  Houses,  Baptismal  Customa,  the  Churchyard, 
i«be  Kight  of  Sancivary,  and  Parish  Clerka  are  espedally  Inte'eating. 
GoBE,  Chablbs.  The  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God.  (John 

Murray.)  8vo.  Cloth.  7s.  6d. 

7he  Bampton  Le»tnres  for  1891  fumlah  an  nrceedingly  able,  locftf, 
and  apirltual  piece  of  theological  work,  acientific  In  ita  a<m.  and  full 
of  literary  grace  in  its  execution.  Mr.  Gore  la  a  High  Churchman, 
and  therefore  a  •acrameutarian.  He  holds  tbat  the  fact  of  the 
Incarnation  is  the  great  instrument  of  redemption,  and  th«>refore 
ha  says  Httl^  or  n«thing  of  what  the  oil  theolegians  call  the  Atnne- 
ment.  It  waa  Mr.  G  re^a  contribut^n  that  secured  such  wid«*  notice 
for  *'  Lax  Man<ti,"  and  It  waa  on  his  head  that  the  vials  of  wrath 
which  that  famous  book  called  f^rth  were  poured.  In  thi'*  woric  he 
bravelv  but  m«d««tly  maintains  anew  all  for  which  he  then  con- 
tendecf,  and  it  will  p  bbably  take  rank  among  the  three  or  four  great 
books  of  tho  season. 

SCIENCE  AND  EDUCATION. 
O0HJS.  J.  Bi.LAj»D.  Star  Groups:  A  Student's  Guide  to  the 
Constellations.   (Crosoy  Lociiwood  and  Co.)  4to.   Cloth.   30  maps. 
PHce  5a. 

*•  Why  did  not  somebody  teach  me  the  constellatl^na  ?  "  Carlyle  once 
asked, "  and  make  rae  at  heme  <n  the  starry  heavens,  which  are  always 
overhead,  an4  which  I  don't  half  know  to  this  dav  ?  "  Those  who 
desire  to  be  "at  home  in  the  ^tary  heaveas  '  will  find  Mr.  Gore's 
mapeand  aooempanylng  descrip  ioas  v«ry  useful 
MACRDrpEB.  H.  J  ,  and  d..  R.  Sadleb.    University  Extension, 

Past.  Present,  and  Future.  (Casseli.)  Crowu  nvo.  BoArda.  Pp.  ido. 

Is.  tfd. 

Massee  G.  The  Plant  World.  (WhltUkar  and  Co.)  Post  8vo. 
<3  oth.   Pt>-  222.    PHo»  •..64. 

Of  the  mailing  of  »ci4*na^c  t*xt-hooka  thera  ia  n**  end.  That  bef'^re  na 
balonga  to  H  n-w  aer*eui — the  "  LIbrarv  of  Pabular  Science."  It  dia- 
coaaea  th«- pnaeot.  and  future  of  the  plant  world,  and  makes  a 
veiy  uaef  ul  introduclioB  to  the  atudy  of  botany. 


SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL. 
Gbkviluc.  Laot  VioLKT.  Tho  Gontlewoman  in  Society.  (Henry 
and  Co.)  Crwwn  hvo.  Cloth,  tfs 

This,  the  first  volume  of  the  Victorian  Library  for  (h  ntlewomen.  Is  a 
realty  itmusing  and  instructive  niece  of  work.  Ia  her  account  of 
English  bocieiy  and  its  domes,  the  authoress  desoriUe  among  other 
functions  a  prtisentation  at  Court,  a  fashionable  wedding,  smd  the 
duties  of  a  boa  eaa  giving  a  ball  and  euterudning  a  houae  pai  ty.  Lady 
Viulet  Grevllle  ha^  noi*  fallen  Into  the  mistake  of  making  her  work  a 
merti  m«uual  of  e  iquette.  The  book  has  one  of  the  prettiest  bindings 
which  we  have  seen. 

HsiAso-Fu,  Yuan.  Those  Forelsm  Bevils.  (Field  and  Tucr.) 
Paper  covers.   Pp.  191.   2b.  6d. 

A  very  amuking  deacriptiun  of  Bn»  liah  manners  and  cnstoms  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  Chluese  magnate. 

Maxwell,  J.  Benmer.  The  Negro  Question.  (T.  Flaher  Unwin.) 
Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  188.  6a. 

Described  as  "  H  nis  for  the  Physical  Improvement  of  the  Negro  Baoe, 
with  special  rcfcreuce  to  West  Africa." 

TBAVBL,  GEOGRAPHY,  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 
Bbkmneb,  Christina  S.  A  Month  in  a  Dandi.  (Simpkio,  Mushall.) 
8vo.   Clo.h.   Pp.214.  68. 

A  description  of  a  woman'«  wanderings  In  Northern  India. 
Gbimwood.  Etrkl  St.  Claib.  My  Three  Years  in  Manlpur  and 

Escape  from  the  Recent  Mutiny.  (Richard  B*ntley  aud  bun.) 

Hvo.   Cloth.   P^>.  xiv.  .316.   Mao  and  illustrations.   Price  15s. 

It  was  of  course  inevitable  tbat  Mrs.  Grimwood  should  write  an  account 
of  her  experiences  in  Manipur.  and  her  book  naturally  possesses  Mr^t 
interesf  .  The  earlier  chapters,  which  describe  her  impressions  of  the 
place,  are  followed  by  a  vivid  narrative  of  the  events  which  followed 
the  arrest  of  the  Jubraj.  Altogether  a  distinctly  readable  book. 
Macmillan,  Hugh.  The  Riviera.  (Virtue  and  Co.)  Crown  4to 

10s.  61I. 

A  new  and  revised  edition  of  a  really  excellent  work.  Mr.  Macmillan 
knows  his  Riviera  well,  his  style  is  pleasant  and  readable,  and  his 
descriptions  of  scenery  are  packed  full  of  useful  Information  which 
one  does  not  find  in  the  ordinary  guide-book.  Of  the  modes  of  1  ravel 
and  of  living  the  author  has  little  to  say ;  he  has  merely  confined 
himself  to  descriptive  accounts  of  the  chief  features  of  the  country 
and  to  their  historical  and  romantic  associations.  A  useful  map  it 
added,  together  with  a  very  large  number  of  wood  engravings,  tome 
of  which  are  very  beautiful,  nukiag  altogether  a  volume  which  we 
ahould  adviae  every  Intending  visitor  to  ti.e  Riviera  to  purchase  and 
to  read  carefully. 

Pabee,  Thomas  Heaztk.  My  Personal  Experiences  In  Eaua- 
torlal  Aft*lca  as  Medical  Offlcer  of  the  Emin  Pasha  Relief 
Expedition.  (Caaeell.)  8vo.  Cloth.  21a. 

Afrer  the  numrrous  publlcrttions  which  have  already  appeared  on  the 
Brain  Relief  Expedition,  we  almost  fe«r  that  Dr.  Parke  la  a  day  after 
the  fair.  Still,  hia  volume  deaervea  to  be  widely  read,  for  it  contains 
many  intereatiL^  which  have  not  before  seen  the  light,  and  at  a 
personal  narra  te  it  contains  much  new  matter  relating  to  thoee 
periods  In  which  he  waa  entir*'Iy  left  to  his  own  resources.  Dr.  Parke 
writes  pleasantly,  and  the  many  excellent  illustrations  of  Mr.  AtuI 
Hardy  give  the  volume  an  additional  value. 


SOME  FRENCH  BOOKS. 
L4VELETB,  Bmilb  ds.  Lo  GouvemeDient  dans  la  Demoeratie. 

(Felix  Alcan.)  4to.  16fr. 

M.  de  Lavelaye's  works  are  too  well  known  to  require  introduotion. 
These  two  volumes  should  be  read  by  all  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  history  of  modem  dem<  oracy.  ^ 

Olajeux,  DBS  Bebabd.  Souvenirs  d*un  President  d'Asslses 
(Plon,  Nourrit  et  Cle.)  8vo.   Pric  3fr.  W)c. 
Aooount  of  ten  years'  experience  of  the  Paris  Law  Courts. 

RoussRT,  CoMMAKDANT.  Los  Combattants  de  1870-71.  (Ubralrle 
Illustr^-.)  8vo.   PrICH  3f r.  6(X». 

Work  prefaced  by  an  introduction  written  by  General  Thoumae.  lUua- 
tra^ed  bj  Pallan*7re. 

Wyzema.  T.  dr.  Le  Mouvement  Socialiste  en  Europe.  (Perrin 

et  Cie.)  8vo.   Price  3  r.  50c. 

An  interesting  deacription  of  modern  S^iallsm  and  Socialisls.  The 
volume  Isded'cated  by  the  author  to  Robert  de  Bonni^res. 

F10UIEB,  Louis.  La  Science  Illustree.  (Librairie  Illustr^.)  8vo. 
Price  6fr. 

Profusely  iUustratM  manual  of  nf>j'ular  sc'ptic^ 

JuLLiKN,  Adolphe.  Muslclcns  d'AuJourd'hui.  (Librahde  de  L'Art.) 
4to.   Price  5f  r. 

A  biographical  dictionary  of  contemporary  musicians,  accompanied 
with  twelve  portraits  a*«d  thirty-two  fACsimile  autographs. 

VxLLB.  Lbov.  La  Lutte  Frangaise.  (Librairie  Mondaine.)  8vo. 
Price  3fr. 

Curious  volume  dealing  with  the  subject  of  boxing  and  fencing.  ▲ 
number  of  clever  illusiratiMns. 

CBoq««EviLLE.  Paris  en  Vol ture.  (Librairie  de  2a  JVouoeUs  JZsmm.) 

8vo.   Price  3fr.  50c 

An  amusing  account  of  French  hunling.  driving,  and  riding;  a  reprint, 
with  additiona,  of  a  aeriea  of  articlea  which  originally  appeared  in  the 
Nouvelle  Revue, 

Sbbbtav,  Chablbs.  La  Civilisation  et  la  Croyanoe.  (FOlz  Aloui.) 

8vo.    PHoe  ."ifr.  6O0. 

Volnme  dealing  with  the  tellgloai  aapecte  of  Sodaliim. 
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FOR   CHRISTMAS  AND  THE   NEW  YEAR. 

SOME  SEASONABLE  BOOKS. 


NBW  EDITIONS  AND  GIFT-BOOKS  FOR  ADULTS. 
Ik  my  Chrittmu  Number,  **  Real  Ghost  Btoriet,"  I  published  a  guide 
to  Chrittmas  Uteiature,  and  in  this  and  the  following  pages,  I  notice 
briefly  those  books,  cards,  etc.,  which  were  held  over  for  want  of  space 
or  which  have  appeared  lince  that  number  went  to  press.  We  must 
certainly  give  the  first  place  to  "Queen  Summer"  (Oassell.  6s.).  for 
which  Mr.  Walter  Crane  furnishes  pictures,  rhymes,  and  cover  design. 
Bvery  one  saw  **  The  Masque  of  Fowers,"  published  a  year  or  so  ago, 
and  this  is  just  such  another  book,  and  is  sure  to  prove  quite  as  popular. 
Mr.  Orane  is  a  master  of  decorative  design,  and  although  seme  of  the 
pictures  fteem  to  us  rather  careless,  yet  on  the  whole  he  has  never  done 
bdtter  work.  Messrs  Macmillan  add  to  their  series  of  illustrated  Ohrist- 
mas  books  Mrs.  Gaskell's  **  Cranforl^cas.),  iUustntted  profusely  by  Hugh 
Thomson  and  prefaced  by  Miss.  Thackeray.  It  is  a  regular  edition  de  luxe 
at  a  low  price,  and  is  sure  to  be  popular.  Two  new  editions  which  we 
welcome  are  "  Loma  Doone  "  (Sampson  Low,  7s.  6d.)  with  numerous  illus- 
trations, printed  and  bound  most  beautifully ;  and  **  Robinson  Crusoe  " 
(OasselI,78.6d),  a  new  fine  ait  edition  with  a  hundred  original  illustrations 
by  Mr.Wa^terPaget  ,who  has  succeeded  where  countless  other  artists  have 
failed.  He  baa  even  pleased  that  learned  art  critic,  Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann, 
who  devotes  page  after  psge,  in  the  Magazim  of  Art,  to  the  volnme's 
praite.  Paper  and  print  are  exemplary,  but  the  binding,  although  by 
no  means  bad.  Is  unworthy  of  the  rest  of  the  book.  Messrs.  Routledge 
and  Co.  send  us  a  new  edition  of  "  Mother  Goose's  Nursery  Rhymes  ani 
Fairy  Tales"  (78.  6d.),  illu«trat«d  in  colours  and  black-and-white  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  John  Tennlel.  Walter  Crane,  and  others ;  and  **  The 
PUgrim's  Progress"  (78. 6d.),  illustrated  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Watson,  with 
twelve  coloured  plates  and  numerous  illustrations  In  the  text,  all 
of  which  are  excellent.  Metsrs.  Casiell  and  Co.  have  reprinted,  in  a 
cheaper,  uniform,  and  illustrated  edition,  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson's  **  Master 
of  Ballantrse,"  "The  Black  Arrow,"  and  *'Q.'s"  "Splendid  Spur" 
(8i.  6d.  each),  either  of  which  will  prove  a  suitable  and  acceptable 
present  for  man  or  boy.  For  thoie  inteiested  in  the  drama  a  welcome 
present  will  be  "The  Leading  BogUsh  Actresses  "(Harris  and  Wells, 
876,  Strand),  containing  colour  portraits  of  nine  of  our  leading  actresses 
In  their  most  successful  oharscters. 

GIFT-BOOKS  FOB  BOYS. 
Haviog  exhausted  for  the  present  the  wonders  of  space,  M.  Jules 
Verne  returns  In  his  latest  work.  "Cesar  Cascabcl " (Sampson  Low. 
8s.),  from  the  impossible  to  the  almost  possible.  A  group  of  Fnnch 
acrobats,  wishing  to  return  to  their  nstlve  country,  and  unable  to  raise 
tnfflclent  money  to  pay  for  their  transit  and  that  of  their  iFavelling 
carriage  across  the  Atlantic,  determine  to  do  the  whole  journey  from 
Sacramento  to  Normandy  on  foot,  by  way  of  British  Columbia,  Alaska, 
the  Behring  Straits,  and  Siberia.  As  may  be  imagined,  they  meet  and 
overcome  enormous  difficulties  and  dangers  beforo  th^  succeed  in 
their  objeot.  The  author's  invention  turns  out  incident  after  incident, 
and  his  boy  resders  will  oert&lnly  not  be  disappointed.  The  illustra- 
tions are  numerous  and  good.  Another  good  book  for  boys  is  Mr.  Henry 
Frith's  "  Biography  of  a  Locomotive  Engine"  (Cassell,  5s.).  an  exciting 
story  of  engine  life  founded  on  fact,  and  thrilling  enough  to  make  a  boy 
stay  up  all  night  if  he  be  aUowed.  Boys  will  also  welcome  "  Richard 


Tregellas"  (Ollphant.  Anderson  and  Ferrier.  Ss.  6d.).  by  D.  L.  Johnstoacj 
an  excellent  story  of  adventures  in  the  West  Indies,  in  1781.  A  ocK 
truthful  but  an  equally  exciting  work  is  Mr.  Walter  Richard's  "  Hens 
of  Our  Day"  (Virtue,  Ss,  6d),  a  series  of  illustrated  narrstim 
detailing  how  the  Victoria  Cross  has  been  won  m  late  years.  "  Soc 
oessful  Business  Men  '  (Virtue  3s.  6d.),  by  Professor  A.  H.  Japp,  eot 
tains  short  accounts  of  the  rise  of  some  of  our  best^knov: 
business  firms,  with  biographical  sketches  and  portraits  of  tbi 
founders.  Among  the  firms  included  are  W.  H.  Smith  and  Soo« 
Bryant  and  May,  Mudie's,  Brown  and  Poison,  and  Chubb  and  S<m. 
Mr.  George  Manville  Fenn's  name  on  the  title-page  is  suflicieoj 
guarantee  that  "  The  CiysUl  Hunters  "  (S.  W.  Partridge.  6j.),  a  reoori 
of  climbing  in  the  Alps,  will  be  interesting  and  Inatraotive.  Dr. 
CK>rdon  Stables  has  done  better  work  than  "  The  Cruise  of  the  CrystsI 
Boat "  (Hutchinson,  5s.),  which  we  must  confess  has,  in  oar  opinkui, 
no  chance  of  pleasing  boys  or  any  other  class  of  readers.  It  is  a  Pertisa 
story,  couched  in  very  high-flown  language,  with  a  very  large  admix- 
ture of  the  supernatural.  A  much  belter  book  by  the  same  antho- 
is  "Captain  Japp"  (S.P.CJC.,  6s.),  an  illustrated  story  of  adveo- 
tures  in  the  Arctic  regions. 

GIFT-BOOKS  FOR  GIRLS. 
The  author  of  "How  to  be  Happy  Though  Married"  has 
written  "The  Busiaese  of  Life"  (T.  Fi«her  Unwin,  6a.),  a  volnne 
of  practical  advice  eminently  suitable  for  young  men  and  maidso* 
just  entering  upon  the  world.  Mrs.  £.  Chester's  "  Girls  and  Women' 
(Heinemann,  3s.  6d.)  is  a  volume  ot  the  same  sort.  It  contains  Bensil>k 
advice  on  everyday  subjccU  concerned  with  the  welfare— mcDtsI. 
physical,  and  spiritual— of  youog  women,  and  should,  on  aoooaift 
of  Its  cheapness  and  dainty  appearance,  l>e  very  popular.  "  Hon 
de  Combat"  (Oassell,  5s.),  by  the  Misses  Southam.  is  an  iUo*^ 
trated  account  of  three  weeks  spent  in  a  hospital,  founded  on 
fsct,  and  very  readable.  Small  children  will  be  charmed  with  "  The 
Book  of  the  Cfirous"  (Routledge,  2s.6d.).  lUustraUd  profusely  by  M.  Ju>«* 
Gamier  with  pictures  of  cirous  life.  The  descriptive  letterpress  Is  do 
mere  padding,  but  is  very  interesting  and  amusing. 

COLOUR  BOOKS  AND  BOOKLETS. 
Messrs.  Nlster  and  Co.'s  (14.  St.  Bride  Street)  parcel  of  fine  art  git 
books  seems  to  improve  in  quality  and  cheapness  every  year.  They  are  »> 
numerous  and  in  every  caie  so  excellent  that  it  is  impossible  to  nsar 
all,  aod  almost  impossible  to  i^^lect,  but  we  would  particularly  pn^*^ 
"  Through  Woodland  and  Meadjw  "  (10s.  6d.),  containing  poesna  by  weU> 
known  authors  and  coloured  pictures  of  flowers,  which  are  reslly 
surprising  in  their  delicacy  and  finish.  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  for 
Childron^  is  also  very  beautifully  printed.  The  Floe  Art  Calendsrf. 
both  devotional  and  general,  issued  by  this  firm  aro  also  very  excelient< 
But  to  do  justice  to  Messrs.  Nister's  publicatioos  would  fill  tb« 
page,  so  we  should  recommend  our  readers  to  Investigate  for  themsel^'tf 
at  their  booksellers,  or  to  write  for  a  complete  and  detailed  catalogue. 


Sweetmeats  are  gradually  coming  to  the  front  again  as  Christmas 
presents,  and  Messrs  Fuller  and  Co..  of  206.  Regent  Street,  bare  some 
very  dainty  baskets,  filled  with  delicacie8,whioh  wUl  prove  very  weloome. 
This  firm  has  a  reputation  for  confectionery,  but  they  have  ^^'J 
brought  art  to  tbeir  aid,  and  have  wrapped  up  thetr  sweets  in  boxes  snd 
baskets  as  pleasant  to  the  eye  as  the  contents  an  pleasing  to  the  taste- 
The  ftizes  and  price  1  are  very  various— in  fact  they  eeem  to  have  some- 
thing  within  tne  reach  of  every  kind  of  purse. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  NUMBERS. 


We  have  November  weather  at  Christmas  and  Christmas  numbers 
In  November,  which,  perhaps.  Is  a  fair  exchange,  although  for  our  own 
Mrt  we  prefer  our  Christinas  literature  with  our  Christmas  pudding. 
The  annuals  are  seldom  seasonable  nowadays,  it  is  true,  but  they  seem 
more  fitted  to  the  Yuletide  atmosphera,  and  one  loses  tbeir  proper 
fragrance  by  ante-diting  ihem  by  a  week  or  two.  In  age  and  excel- 
lence the  Iibutrated  London  News  (Is.)  comes  first.  It  contains  four 
stories  by  four  of  the  best  authors  of  the  day,  Bret  Harte, "  Q.,"  Thomas 
Hardy,  and  J.  M.  Barrie,  illustnited  by  R.  Caton  Wuodville,  A.  Morrow, 
and  A.  Fo^estier,  together  with  shorter  literary  sketches  and  engravings 
by  the  News  artists,  and  a  large  coloured  plate,  "  Rival  Belles,"  by 
Bogdne  de  Blaas.  We  would  that  the  size  were  handier:  such  a 
quartette  of  stx>rie«  deserves  to  be  kept  In  a  more  permanent  form.  Next  . 
oomes  the  Graphic  (is.),whicb,  with  Its  many  coloured  illustrations. 


will  be  more  acceptable  to  children.  R.  Ralston  gives  a  very  tP''^ 
pictorial  rendering  of  Hood's  "  Sally  Brown  and  Ben  the  Carpenter, 
and  Peroy  Mscquold's  "  Sportsman's  (Calendar  for  1800 "  is  so  fliood  si 
to  remind  us  of  Caldecott,  while  Mr.  Hugh  Thomson's  "Mr.  JoUybor* 
Bachelor  Party"  is  better  in  the  colouredlllustrations— again  the  arttf' 
has  caught  something  of  Oaldecott's  splrit^than  In  the  text.  The  sbo(t 
stories  are  by  John  Strange  Winter  (Why  not  drop  the  pseudonym 
Archibald  Forbes,  and  Gertrude  Fnuiklin  Atherton.  It  also  oonUisi  » 
four-page  illuitrated  stipplement,  describing  the  technical  details  o'J^^ 
production  of  the  Daily  Graphic,  and  full-page  plates  in  colour.  Tbe 
large  colour-plate  Is  Mr.  Marcus  Stone's  "  Ophelia,"  and  a  reprodoe; 
tlon  in  sepia  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  "  The  Three  Ladles  Waldegrave 
is  also  presented.  The  first  Christmas  number  of  JBtark  and  Whxtt 
has  a  particularly  striking  cover  by  T.  Fiimemore.  Alec  Nelson,  Wtf' 
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luuD  St.  Leger,  Henry  Janses.  Rudyard  Kipling,  Bret  Harte,  and  E.  J. 
CkxKlman  coutribute  stories,  while  the  illustrations,  mostly  btariog  on 
the  text,  are  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge,  J.  U.  Bacoq,  U.  C.  OUen,  and  Paul 
Hardy.  A  large  coloured  plate,  more  artistic  than  is  usual,  is  a  repro- 
duction of  Galosborough's  portrait  of  Mis.  Siddons.  The  illustrated 
papers  have  this  jear  an  impurtaot  rival  in  Fear*  Awual  (Simpkin,  Is.), 
«ii  incursion  of  advertisers  into  ihe  publishing  held  which  is  full  of  omen 
for  the  futtire.  For  the  nurob-jr,  however,  we  have  nothing  but  praise. 
Three  ooioured  plates,  by  W.  S.  Colman,  Torrini,  and  Fred  Morgan,  are 
jKiven,  instead  of  one,  and  Lucius  Kossi  has  excellently  illustrated 
■Charles  Dickens's  "  Cricket  on  the  Hearth."  Mr.  Henry  H^erman's  short 
story,  "A  Ni«ht  at  S|.a,"  illuvtrated  by  Luoieu  Davis,  is  dramatic  and 
not  devoid  of  merit.  From  over  the  water  comf-s  tlie  Figaro  lUustre 
iUoizMf  '<Bous«od,  Valadou  and  Uo.  Ss.  6d.),  printed  in  France,  with  English 
.  letterpress.  The  cover  is  particularly  unprepossessing,  but  the 
11  K»loured  illustrations  within  are  excellent.  The  fir«t  story  is 
maiLU  an  antique  legend  by  Jean  Rlchepin,  "The  Holy  T^ar";  the 
t  ^  X*  seeond  a  story  o?  modem  lire  by  "  Gyp,"  illustrated  very  naturally  by 
^  _Q  Albert  Lyoch ;  the  third  and  last  story  is  by  Reoe  de  Pont-Jest ; 

1,,         nnmoer  closing  with  a  comic  full  page  by  Caran  d'Ache.  The 
H-       Pictorial  World  (Is.)  contains  a  very  seuaational  story  by  George 
ul       Hughes  and  Leonard  S.  Outram,  illustFatkdiby  John  Gulich,  and  a  large 
tjil^Mic  coloured  plate  by  S.  B.  Waller.  "  Christmas  Pensioners,"  together  with 
^  a  monotone  animal  picture  by  Louis  Wain.   The  excellent  cover  of  the 
Ladjf'M  Pictorial  (Is.)  will  attract  readers  to  its  excel  ent  contents, 
lod  ictflr        mo»t  prominent  of  which  is  a  Japanese  story  told  in  verse 
Cniit^>  ty  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  "  The  Grateful  Foxes."  and  iliustrated  In  a 
L^^r  eurprisingly  Japanese  manner  by  F.  H.  Townsend.    Among  other 
.„  •«oD(.ributors,   literary  and  pictorial,   arc   Marie   Corelli,  Maurice 
>^ Oreiffenhagen,  J.  Bernard  Partridge,  Ella  Hepworth  Dixon,  Clo. 
Graves,  F.  T.  Pegram,  and  J.  F.  Sullivan.    The  coloured  plate, 
atove  the  average  lu  delicacy,  is  by  V.  Coroos.    Vide  Tide  (Cassell, 
li.)  contains  a  long  sea  stjry  in  W.  Clark  Russell's  well-known 
style,  illustrated  by  that  excellent  sea-artist,   W.   H.  Overend. 
Of  the  other  illustrations  we  would  particularl?  mention  a  wood 
eogXBvlng  after  E.  Blair  Leighton,and  two  coloured  plates  of  reasonable 
sice  by  Arthur  Hopkins,  and  a  larger  one  by  Henrietta  Bae.  The 
Truth  <)hri8tmsA  number  (Is.)  is  this  year  as  entertaining  as  ever. 
Mr.  F.  0.  Gould's  caricatures,  some  of  which  are  printed  in  colours, 
_ai  are  exceedingly  clever,  wnile  the  rhymed  commentary  on  the  chief 
r  va:!  ^^(i^'      l^he  year  is  smart  and  up  to  date.   0onserv4ttve  and  Liberal 
Hlike  will  get  many  a  heuty  laugh  out  of  Truth  this  year.  Two 
HtsS^  -children's  numbers  rrach  us.  Father  Christmas  (Illustrated  London  News 
^  ftii»4  Office.  Is.)  18  almost  entirely  composed  of  illustrations,  and  should 
^,1  be  welcome    in  every  well-conducted   nursery.    Fred.  Morgan's 
l«rge  plate  of  a  half-naked  baby  Is  well  suited  to  children's  taste. 
fffP^"*   Chatterbox  (Wells  Gardner,  Is.)    contains  letterpress  and  wood- 
^ttna  1^  •engravings  suitable  for  the  nursery,  and  three  sarish  colour-plates, 
^fji  !^  which  will  no  doubt  please  children.  The  Penny  Illustrated  Paper  (6d.) 

is  as  good  as  most  of  Its  dearer  rivals.  Stories  Hy  (among  others) 
•g^'f}  George  R.  Sims.  John  Lat«y,  Manville  Fenn,  and  Rtchard  Henrv  are 
^yt'^  illustrated  by  Fred  Barnard,  Kate  Greeoaway,  Louis  Wain,  F.  H. 
Townsend.  and  Davidson  Knowles.  The  print  is  large,  and  the  ooioured 
plate— for  children— Is  good.  The  Detroit  Fret  Press  (fid.)  relies  on 
dotion»  excellently  illustrated  by  the  Misses  Harmond.  The  scene  of 
Mr.  Luke  Sharp's  story  is  laid  on  an  Atlantic  Liner.  It  is  admirably 
told,  crisp  and  retdable,  and  should  not  be  missed.  The  Illustrated 
-Sporting  and  Drtmat'C  (Is.)  has  the  seasonable  title  "Holly  Leaves," 
^  ,  and  contains  the  usual  budgei  of  interesting  short  stories  and  articles 
giaff^  —sporting,  drAmatio,  and  geueral— and  numerous  full-page  engravings 
1^'  by  well-known  artists,  am^ng  whom  are  Alfred  Bryan.  J.  Je Uicoe,  J. 
gnffi'^  Sturgess,  and  Davidson  Knowlts.  The  large  oolourtd  plate,  for  which 
iif  ifi^  the  editor  claims  an  tmusua!  artistic  excellence  in  reproduction,  is 
i]jo<^  entitled  '*  Little  Dame  Durden,"  by  H.  Smiecheo.  The  Monthly  Packet 
0  *^  K^s.),  with  its  numerous  short  storle*,  will  appeal  more  particularly  to 
lit{ii^  young  girls.  We  can  promise  that  they  will  not  be  dUappointed. 
The  l/hristmas  number  of  the  Sutuiay  Magazine  (iid.)  contains  a  long 
«>ory  by  Evelyn  Everett-Green,  illustrated  by  W.  S.  Stacey;  that  of 
Cood  Words  (6d.),  storits  by  Dr.  Cooan  Doyle  and  Gilbert  Parker, 
aUostrated  by  Psul  Hardy  and  Gordon  Browne;  while  ttiat 
o(  Atalanta  (Is.)  contains  a  long  rea  story  by  W.  Clark  Russell, 
illustrated  profusely  by  Everard  Hopkins.  Tne  Gentlewoman  (Is.)  has 
an  excellent  number,  containing  stories  and  poems  by  Grant  Allen, 
Oooan  Doyle,  Mrs.  Campb«>ll  Pr^ed,  Henry  Herman,  Florence  Warden, 
B.  L.  Farjeon,  and  Lord  Braboume,  with  numerous  illustrations,  and 
instead  of  the  usual  coloured  plate,  a  beautiful  engraving,  by  E.  G. 
Thomson,  of  a  female  head,  printed  on  satin.  The  Art  Annual  (Virtue, 
2s.  6d.)  is  plAced  last  because  it  is  the  most  artistic.  It  is  devoted  to  a 
study,  bv  W.  Armstrong,  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  well-known  animal 
painter,  Briton  Riviere.  It  is  superfluous  to  speak  of  the  excellence  of 
the  reproductions— «t  least  three  are  worth  framing. 
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DIARIES  AND  ALMANACKS. 

Messrs.  John  Walker  and  Co.  (ol  Warwick  Lane)  have  sent  us  a 
selection  of  their  "  Loop-Back  "  pocket  diaries,  of  which  they  make  a 
speciality.  They  are  certainly  wonderiuUy  handy  and  ponable,  and 
eich  is  furnished  with  an  excellent  pencil,  fitted  into  a  loop  at  the  back, 
a  particularly  useful  invention.  Printed  on  specially  prepared  thin 
paper,  with  psges  for  appointments,  memoranda,  addresses,  letter 
register,  and  cash  account,  we  pronounce  them  the  most  handy 
and  useful  pocket-books  of  the  season.  No.  7  (2s.),  a  new  shape  which 
•^oes  not  bulge  the  pocket,  we  like  best,  but  for  a  business  man  the 


letter-size  diaries  will  prove  more  utef  ul,  while  for  those  who  c 
something  small,  the  No.  1  diary  will  be  acceptable. 

Messrs.  Csissell  and  Co.  have  sent  us  a  scUccion  of  the  Rough,  Com' 
mercial,  Office,  and  Pocket  Editions  of  Letts'  Diaries,  which  thev 
publish  for  the  Letts'  Diary  Company,  Limited.  Toe  large  rough 
diary  (Xo.  31,  Is.  6d.)  giving  a  wetk  at  an  opening,  will  l>e  admirable 
for  office  purposes,  while  fur  the  ordinary  man  or  woman,  mtent  on 
keeping  a  full  and  comt/lete  account  of  the  whole  day's  doings,  we 
recommend  No.  b  (tfs.  6d),  which  is  o(  ordinary  book  sliape,  with  one 
day  to  "  the  pai^e."  No.  18  (28. 6d.)  is  a  useful  aud  compact  pocket  diary. 
Tne  Nonpareil  Diary  (6«.)  is  also  very  compact  and  has  a  handy 
leather  case  for  leueis,  cards,  etc.  At  the  end  of  the  year  a  re-fill  can 
ba  purchased  lor  2s.,  so  that  it  will  come  cheaper  in  the  end  to  get  the 
better  clus  diary.  We  may  add  that  in  every  case  the  naper  is  excellent. 

There  is  nothing  stall  fiunicking  about  the  diaries  of  Messrs.  CharlM 
Letts  &  Co..  (3,  Royal  Exchange,  E.O.),  whose  productions  are  evidently 
intended  for  work  and  not  for  show.  Their  pocket  diaries  are  ah  neat, 
handy,  and  concise  in  their  contents— especially  is  this  the  case  with 
Nos.  27  and  29,  both  of  which  are  models  of  compactness.  An  excellent 
tablet  diary  for  the  w«ll  gives  roomior  notes,  and  will  prove  particulariy 
useful  to  the  busy  man  of  business,  who  wiil  also  do  well  to  see  No. 
181  (-is.  tsd  ),  a  handy  diary  of  crown  size,  showing  two  days  acVan 
opening.  The  larger  diaries  (Nos.  363tf,  64b.  and  51),  giving  a  week  ftl 
an  opening,  are  alao  very  cheap,  and  will  prove  very  useful.  The  same 
firm  also  send  us  a  "  Household  Account  Book  "  (Is.  6d.)  and  a  **  Cellar 
Book  for  Large  or  SmiU  Cellars  "  (Is.  bd.). 

"  Pocket  Whitakera  "  one  might  call  the  diaries  of  Messrs.  De  La  Rue 
and  Co  .  whose  goods  are  most  particularly  adapted  for  the  usoot  ladles, 
so  dainty  and  so  small  are  they  made.  No.  3,544 o  is,  however,  large 
and  bulky  enough  for  any  man,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  purse  and  diary  com- 
b  ned,  and  at  the  end  ot  the  year  it  can  be  refilled.  No.  8,827b  is  joat 
the  t  hing  for  a  lady,  for,  as  in  the  previous  c«se,  it  combines  purse  and 
diary,  and  contains  also  card  and  stamp  cases.  The  little  engagement 
books  are  very  dainty  and  pretty,  while  the  engagement  books  and 
caidcases  combined  should  have  a  ready  sale.  Mf  ssis.  De  La  Kue  also 
publish  an  admirable  engagement  diary  for  the  desk,  and  a  "  Boudoir 
Calendar,"  which  Is  quite  a  model  of  delicate  printing. 

Games.— Three  new  games  (Is.  each)  ara  sent  us  by  Messra.  Hilder- 
sheimer  and  Faulkner,  which  will  greatly  add  to  the  hilarity  of  any 
Christmas  party.  "  Stumbling  Blocks  "  and  "  Fllckem  "  will  be  played 
for  divenion  pure  and  simple,  out  "  SpotUt "  is  an  educational  gamei 
although  none  the  less  amusing  on  that  account. 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS. 

Christmas  Cards  seem  steadily  improving,  if  we  can  judge  from 
the  selection  which  Messrs.  Hildesheimer  and  Faulkner  have  sent 
us.  The  crude  and  ugly  designs  of  past  jesra  have  almost  entirely 
vanished,  and  in  their  place  we  have  cards  and  booklets— for  small 
colour  booklets  are  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the  more  expensive 
cards- of  surprising  beauty  and  delicacy.  This  lirm  seems  to  publish 
cards  of  all  sorts ;  comic  and  reversible  scenes,  pastoral  subjects,  chil- 
dren, animals,  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  heap  before  us,  and  we  are  glad 
to  see  that  the  artist's  namp  is  printed  on  the  envelop'  in  which  the 
cards  are  placed.  Messra.  Hildesheimer's  booklets  are  very  pretty,  two 
souvenira  of  Venice  (Is.  Od.  each),  and  those  devottd  to  Stratford-on- 
Avon  and  to  Bettws-y-Coed  (Is.  each),  being  particularly^  worthy  of 
praise,  ^hile  the  little  books  for  children  are  very  huraorouslind  cle\'erly 
urawn  and  executc»d.  A  moro  expensive  work  ot  this  clsss  is  Mr.  Clarlrs 
"Well-known  Charactera  fiom  Dickens"  (6s.).  a  serits  of  colour 
drawings  from  the  nnvelWt's  works,  with  appropriate  quotations. 

Messrs.  Raphael  Tuck  and  Sons  are  in  no  way  behind  their  rivals  in 
the  variety,  btauiy,  and  delicacy  of  1  heir  cards  abd  booklets.  They  seem 
to  have  catered  f .  r  »-very  taste.  For  the  art  lover  they  have  a  series  of 
etchings  of  dogs  by  R.  Ansdell,  R.A..  and  a  large  psn«:l  reproduction- 
very  excellently  printed— of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds' "  The  Angelic  Choir." 
For  children  they  have  numerous  animal  subjects,  together  with 


charming  little  cards  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  Children.  They  are  par- 
Ucularly  strong  in  humorous  subjects,  in  comic  love  scenes,  etc.,  wnile 
for  those  who  prefer  a  good  show  for  their  money,  they  have  some  par- 
ticularly gorgeous  designs,  resplendent  in  lace  and  satin— a  pair  of 
bellows  made  of  cardboard  and  silk  being  particularly  noticeable.  This 
firm  alone,  we  understand,  disposed  of  over  twenty-one  million  cards 
and  half  a  mill'on  bnokl<>t«  last  year. 

The  cards  of  Messrs.  John  Walker  &  Co.  are  of  an  entirely  different 
kind,  and  are  more  likely  to  appeal  to  that  public  whose  artisMc  taste 
prefera  a  simple  single-colour  design  to  the  obtrusive  and  garish  tints 
which  too  often  disfigure  these  Christmas  reminders.  They  are  entitled 
'*  The  Society  Cards,"  have  a  space  for  the  name  of  the  sender,  and  are 
sold  in  boxes.  The  shapes  and  prices  are  very  various,  and  envelopes, 
which  exactly  match,  both  in  tint  and  shape,  are  presented  with  the 
cards.  The  same  firm  also  publishes  a  number  of  cards  with  very  deli- 
cate steel  engravings  bv  Birket  Foster  for  design ;  one  in  particular,  of  a 
**  Venice  Canal,"  calls  for  the  highest  praise.  A  new  deoarture  is  taken 
in  publishing  cards  made  of  thin  strips  of  wood,  the  device  of  which  is 
ent  irely  worked  by  the  point  of  a  hot  iron.  Hand-painted  floral  d**signa 
and  rural  scenes,  both  on  paper  and  ivorine,  are  also  very  much  to  tJie 
front.  In  fact,  we  would  advite  everyone  who  prefers  atastcful  deslcnto 
gaudy  coloun  to  ask  for  the  "  Society  Cards,"  and.  in  the  words  of  the 
advertisement,  to  see  that  they  get  them. 

Miss  ClifTord  (of  44.  Hill  Road.  Wimbledon)  has  sent  me  some 
autotype  reproductions  in  the  shape  of  Christmas  cards  of  Miss  Marian 
Gardiner's  drawings  of  Wimbledon,  which  should  be  popular. 
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THE  CONTENTS  OF  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 


AU  the  World.  Dooomber.  ed. 
The  Farm.  (Illus.) 
The  Oeneral'e  Wlre-Puller.  (Illas.) 
Our  PriM>n  Gate.  (Illixa.)  Ool.  Barker. 

Araateup  Work.  December.  6d. 
Household  Clocks.   Paul  N.  HMluck. 

American  Catholic  Quarterly.  October. 

5  doU.  per  annum. 
Aquinas  Resosoitittas. 
Development  of  Enslish  Catholic  Litera- 
ture. Arthur  F.  Marthaii. 
Bcl'gion  of  the  Ancient  Bgyptiaiit.  Bev. 

W.  S.  Kress. 
Th*)  T<eo  Sicilies  and  the  Oamorra.  Bev. 

Dr.  J.  Mooaey. 
Roman  Catacombs.  Mgr.  Bobert 
Religion  in  Bduc*tion.  Btithe**  /  a«. 
Th«)  Suppreesion  of  the  Tempb*  .  Bev. 

Dr.  R.  Parsons. 
Why  Bducation  Should  be  Frt>o.  Michael 

Hennetsy. 
Edgar  Allan  Po*.  W.  O.  L.  Curtis. 
The  Paganism  of  Caesar.  D.  A.  O'SalHvan. 
The  Battle  of  the  Bovne  and  the  Slegee 

of  Limerick.  1690-1691. 

American  Ecclesiastical  Review.  Nov. 
The  Law  o(  Domth.   Rev.  F.  P.  Siegfri«>d. 
What  Hinders  and  Wtxat  Helps  to  Build  a 
Parochial  School. 
Andover  Review.  November.  36  cents. 
The  Preacbiog  of  the  GKMpel.   Rev.  Dr. 

C.  Van  Der  Veen. 
Shop  Girls  and  their  Wages.  Prof.  J.  H. 
Hyslop. 

The  Education  of  the  Indians.  Bev.  Dr. 
Barrows. 

R««ent  Progress  in  Ballot  Reform.   F.  O. 
Mather. 

Conservative  Apologetics.    Prof.  B.  H. 
Johnion. 

The  New  York  Presbytery  and  Profess:>r 
Briggs. 

Ttie  Lim its  of  Liberty :  —A  Bishop's  Charge 

to  Ms  Clergy. 
President  Patten's  Becovered  Address  on 

Future  Probation. 
B<)portof  the  Committee  of  Prosecution 

in  the  Case  of  Dr.  Briggs,  with  Charges 

and  Specifications. 

Anti-Opium  News.  November  16.  Id. 
What  Iud>an  Women  Suffer  Through 

British  Greed.  A.  S.  Dyer. 
The  Opium  Questioo.  W.  0.  Madge. 
Antiquary,  December.  Is. 
Researches  in  Crete.    I.   Pano«.  (Con- 

eluded.)  (Illus.)  Dr.  F.  Halbhcrr. 
Notes     on  .Archaeology    in  Sheffield 

Museum.  John  Ward. 
Hampton  Court  Palace.  (Illus.) 
Architectural  Record.  Quarterly.  Oct. 
25  cents. 

The  Difficulties  of  Mod«>m  Architecture. 

(Illus.)  Professor  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin. 
The  Romanesque  Revival  in  America. 

(Illus.)  M.  Schuyler. 
What  is  Architecture?    (Llus )  Barr 

Ferree  and  H.  W.  Desmond. 
Arena.   November.  60  cents. 
A  Paradise  of  Chunblers.  E^lgar  Fawcett. 
Protection  or  Free  Trade-Which  ?  With 

Portrait.   Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
Bismarck  in  tbe  German  Parliament. 

Emdio  Castelar. 
Tbe  Doubters  and  the  Dogmatists.  Pro- 

feisor  J.  T.  Bixbv. 
The  Sioux  Falls  Divorce  Colony  and  Some 

Noted  Colonists.  (lUus.)  Jas.  Bealty, 

jun. 

The  Woman  Movement.     Luclnda  B. 
ChandUr. 

New  Testament  Symbolisms.  Professor 

S.  P.  Wait. 
The  True  Politics  for  Prohibition  and 

Labour.  Edwin  C.  Pierce. 
Sunday  at  the  World's  Fahr.    Wm.  II. 

Armstrong. 
Turning  towards  Nirvana.  B.  A.  Bom. 
The  Safoon  Outm. 


Argosy.    Decemb«»r.  Is. 
Tne  Bretons  ab  Home.  (Hint.)  Chas.  W. 
Wood. 

Atalanta.   December.  6d. 
Bomances  of  Chivalry.  (Illas.)  Flrof .  J. 
W.Uales. 

Atlantic  Monthly.  December.  Is. 
Joseph  Severn  and  his  Oorrespondents. 

Wm.  Sharp. 
The  Transition  in  New  England  Theology. 

A.  V.  G.  Allen. 
The  Most  Ancient  Shrine  in  Japan.  Laf- 

cadio  Heam. 
The  Praises  of  War.  Agnes  Beppller. 
Shakespeare's  Biotiard  ni.  James  Bossell 

LoweU. 

American  Characters  in  German  Novels. 
Lida  von  Krockow. 

Author.  (Boston.)  October.  10  cents. 
Christian  Reid  and  Her  Novels.  Lenoie 
Greenlee. 

Bankers' Ma£razlne.  December. 
Note  Liab  lities  and  Gold  Beserveof  the 

United  SUtes. 
Bank  Clerks. 
Railway  Casualties. 
T.  Henkriks.  With  Portrait. 

Belford*s  Monthly.  November.  25  cents. 
Is  the  United  S'ates  Government  Hone»t  ? 

Hon.  James  H.  Hopkins. 
Shuart's  Cavalry  lu  the  Gettysburg  Cam- 

Skign.  (Concluded.)  Colonel  •U>hn  S. 
osby. 

In  the  Studio  of  Edwar.i  Valentine, 

Sculptor.   Mary  M.  P.  Newton. 
I*  the  Income  Thx  the  Be«t  Substitute? 

Joseph  Dana  Mi  tier. 
The  Use  and  Abuie  of  DlaltH^  in  Fiction  : 

I.   Foreign    LauRuaites    in  English 
Fiction.   Grace  Eilery  Channing. 

II  The  Manufacture  of  Dialect.  Joshua 
W.  Caldwell. 
D  imoora'  ic  Leaders.  George  D.  Buddecke. 
Boviafi  Idiosyncrasies :  The  Reminiscences 

of  a  Barefoot  Boy.  F.  Dana  Beed . 

Blackwood's     Magazine.  December. 

The  Busslans  on  the  Pamirs. 

Th*i  Scene  of  the  Riots  in  China :  Twelve 

Hundred  Miles  on  the  Yangtze  Kiaug. 
New  England  Puritans, 
Among  Cottage  People. 
Protecting  Colour  in  Animals.  Frank  E. 

Beddard. 

Portuguese  BepnMI««ani8m  and  the  Mill- 

tory  Revolt.  W  Vivian. 
An  Italian  on  George  Eliot. 
The  Rights  of  Capital  and  Labour. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.  November  15. 

6d. 

Condition    of   Lsbouring    Classes  in 

Germany  and  in  Italy. 
The  Patent  Laws  of  Austria- Hungary 
Accidents  to  Austrian  Workmen. 
Tariff  Change  and  Customs  Regulations. 

Bookman.  December.  6d. 
The  Carlyles  and  a  Segment  of  their 

Circle.  III. 
The  State  Recognition  of  Authors.  A 

Sympnsium. 
The  Wurk  of  Thomas  Hardy.  Professor 

Minto. 

Mary  E,  Wflkins.  With  Portrait. 
Mrs.  Russell  Lowell's  Poems. 
Reminiscences  of  John  Morley. 

Boy's  Own  Paper.  December.  6d. 
The  "Boy's  Own"    Gordon  Memorial, 
(Illus.) 

Hints  on  IToing  Hand  Cameras.  (Illus.) 

R.  A.  R.  Bennett. 

Casseirs  Family  Magazine.  December. 
7d. 

Some  Animal  Thieves.    (Illus.)  Dr.  A. 

H.  Japp. 
In  Praise  of  the  Early  Bird. 


Cassell's  Saturday  Journal.  December. 
6d. 

Ships'  Newspapers  and  their  Contents. 
Our  Naval  Beservea  and  their  Duties. 
(Illus.) 

Mr.  Tbomai  Catling,  Editor  of  /ioyi't 
News. 

A  Visit  to  Marlborouffh  House. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  Editor  of  the  Bxview 

OF  Reviews. 
Interview   with  the  Bishop  of  Bipon. 

(Llus.) 

Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood,  Editor  of  the 

Anti-Ja-^obiiu 
Catholic  World.  November.  SSoents. 
The  Life  or  Father  Hacker.  (Ooncluslon.) 

Bev.  W.  Elliott. 
The  BurmacB  and  Buddhism.     I.  A. 

Amnndoliae. 
The  University  of  Cambridge.  Katharine 

Tynan. 

The  Warfare  of  Science.  (Condiulon). 

Very  R..V.  A.  F.  Hewitt. 
Lessonsof  tbe  Irish  Census.  J.  MacVeagh. 
Saint  Bernard. 

The  Reindeer  Age  In  France.  Wm.  Seton. 
Century.  December.  Is.  4d. 
The  Bowery  in NewYora.  (Illus.)  Jalian 
Ralph. 

Childhood.  (Illus.)  Viola  Roseboro*. 
The  Ocean  from  Real  Life.  (lUue.)  John 
A.  Beebe. 

Science  and  Immortality.  A.  J.  Da  Bols. 

Sherman  and  the  San  Frandsoo  Vigi- 
lantes.  Unpublished  Letters. 
Chambers's  Journal.  Decemtwr.  7d. 

The   Science  uf  Society.    Mrs.  Lynn 
Linton. 

The  Mixed  Court  of  Shanghai. 
Clerkenwell  and  its  Associations. 
The  Order  of  the  Garter. 
Fires  on  Cotton  Ships. 
Charities  Review.  November.  SO  cents. 
What  is  Cliarity  Organisation  ?  B.  W.  de 
Forest. 

Labour  Organisation  as  affected  by  Law. 

Mrs.  C.  R.  LowtU. 
Arnold  Toynbep.  Herbert  B.  Adams. 
Municlnal  Lodging  Houses.  Albert  Shaw. 
The  Massachusetts  Drunkenness  Law. 

W.  F  Spalding. 
The  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund.    Myer  S. 

Issacs. 

The  Prevention  of  Pauperism.    Bdw.  B. 
Hale. 

Chautauquan.  December. 
Portrait  of  Dr.  E  B.  Hale. 
Domestic  and  Social  Life  of  the  Oolonlsta. 

III.  E.E.Hale. 
Tbe  Colonial  Shire.   Prof.  A.  B.  Hart. 
The  Parasitic   Enemies  of  Cultivated 

Plants.   B.  T.  Galloway. 
Mr.  Pamell.   R.  D.  St.  John. 
Women  at  Astronomers.   11.   B.  Slng'e- 

ton, 

Church  Missionary  Intelligencer.  De- 
cember, ttti. 
Christ  and  Human  Theories  of  the  Future 

State.   Rev.  G.  B.  A.  Pargiter. 
Some  Experiences  in  Uganda.  Rev.  B. 
H.  Walker. 
Contemporary  Review.  December.  2s.  6d. 
M   de  Laveloye  on  Derooc.titlc  Govern- 

ment.  Henry  Dunckley. 
Mr.  Christie  Murray  and  the  Antipodesma. 

Sir  Edward  Braddon. 
The  Mimes  of  Herondas.  Andrew  Lang. 
Wanted,  a  Department  of  Labour.  Boberi 
Donald. 

Archbishop  Tait.  George  W.  B.  BntselL 
Ihn  Memoirs  of  General  Marbot.  O. 

Shaw-Lefevre. 
The    Beligious    Opinions    of  Bobert 

Browning.   Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr. 
Canon  Driver  on  the  Book  of  the  Law. 

Principal  Cave. 
Cornhlll.  December.  6d. 
The  Mistletoe  Bough. 
Mud. 

A  Glimpse  of  Asia  Minor. 
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Bdueatioiial  Review  (London).  December. 
6d. 

Women  Students  at  Oxfard.  Annie  M.  A. 

U.  Bogere  and  Arthur  Sidgwick. 
The  Medieval  and  Modem  Languages 

TriDoi.  Arthur  Tilley. 
The  Day  Blement  in  a  Public  School.  A. 

C>  HIT  XUt 

The'  Bduoatlonal  Vahie  of  Bnglith.  (Oon- 
cloded.)  Professor  Skeat. 

The  Work  beforethe  London  School  Board. 
Hon.  Lyulph  Stanley. 

The  Study  of  Greek  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. ^.  C.  Sidgwick  and  A.  G. 
Vernon  Haroourt. 

Poatibilities  of  University  Bxtenilon. 
(Conckided.)  M.B.Sadler. 

NauUcal  Training:    H.M.S.  Worcester. 

(lUUB.) 

Educational  'Review  (New  York). 
November.  Is.  8d. 
The  Policy  of  the  Small  College.  Wm. 

deW.  Byde. 
The  Literature  of  Bducation.  Wm.  H. 
Maxwell. 

TeaehcM'  Salaries  and  Pensions.  A.  T. 

Smith. 

Twelve  mrsus  Ten.  Wm.  B.  Smith. 
Women  as  Teachers.  TheBditors. 

English  Illustpatod  Magazine.  Decem- 

Tlgen  and  Tiger-Uunting.  (Illus.)  Sir 

Samnel  Baker. 
Bskimoe  t  Andent  and  Modem.  (Illus.) 

Baron  A.  B.  Nerdenskifild. 
Fathioos  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

(Illus.)  Mrs.  Strange  Butson. 
Memories  of  Vontainsoleau.  (Illus.)  Grant 

Allen. 

On  Gardens  and  Grounds.   (Illus.)  B. 

Blooafield. 
Dambledowndeary  Come  to  Life  Again. 

(Illus.)  G.A.Sata. 
Old  City  Houses.  (Illus.)  Philip  Norman. 
Women  on  Horseback.  (Illus.)  C.  An- 

strather-Thomson. 
The  Little  Mermaid.  (Illus.) 
On  the  Western  Circuit.   (Illus.)  Thos. 

Hardy. 

Expository  Times.  December.  6d. 
Luther's  Psaiin.  Bev.  J.  P.  Lilley. 
Biblioil  Arehaeology   and  the  Higher 
Criticism.  Prof.  A.  J.  Sayce. 

Fortnightly  Review.  December.  3s.  6d. 
Our  Araiy  and  Its  Oetraotors.  B. 
A  Rejoinder.  Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Flowers  and  Forests  of  the  Far  West.  A. 

R.  Wallace. 
CompulsoryGreek.  J.  B.  Bury. 
Cvcling  in  Winter.  R.  J.  Meoredy. 
The  Canadian  Census.   J.  G.  Colmer. 
An  Blghteenth-Centuiy  Singer.  Yemen 
Lee. 

Phases  of  Crime  in  Paris.  Hughes  Le 
Roux. 

British  Administration  in  West  Africa. 

P.  Buxton. 
The  Demoralisation  of  Bussia.  General 

Sir  Frederick  Bobe'rts. 

Forum.  November.  50  cents. 
The  PolitiM  and  Armies  of  Europe : 
Dangers  to  the  Peace  of  Europe.  Prof. 

B.  A.  Freeman. 
The  Armed  Truce  of  the  Powers.  Wm. 
R.  Thayer. 
The  Degradatton  of  Pennsylvanian  Poli- 
tics. H.Welsh. 
Regulation  of  the  Lobby  in  Massachussets. 

Josiah  Quincy. 
Bnglith  University  Life  for  Women.  Miss 

A.  J.  Clough. 

The  Death  o?  Polygamy  in  Utah.  4udge 

C.  8.  Zane. 
The  Proftt  of  Good  Country  Roadi  Isaac 

B.  Potter. 

American  Shipbuilding  and  Commercial 

Supsemacy.  C.  H.  uramp. 
The  Danger  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance.  John 

T.  Morgan. 
CommertSal  Vature  of  the  IPacHAo  States. 

Wm.T.  Merry.  , 


Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly.  De- 
cember. 80  cents. 
The  Holy  Places :  Why  they  Remain  in 

the  Hjmds  of  the  Turk.  (Hlus.) 
Seminotos  at  Home.  (Illus.)  Caroline 

W.  Bockwood. 
Spurgeon.  With  Portraits  and  Ulustra- 

tions.  Rev.  Dr.  F.  C.  Iglehart. 
Animal  Training  and  Animal  Intelligence. 

(Dins.)  B.  IngersoU. 
Agassisat  Cambridge.  With  Portrait  and 

Illustrations.  Coura  O.  Gilson. 
Christmas  and  iU  Lore.  (lUus.)  Lottie 

M.  Moore. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.  December,  is. 
Anuradhapura :   A  Pre-Christian  City. 

Miss  C.  F.  Gordon  Cumminir. 
A  Commonplace  Book.  Major-Gen.  P. 

Maxwell. 

Goethe's  Mother.  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Strauss. 

The  Great  Talkers  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. II.  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams. 

The  Naming  of  our  Forefathers.  W. 
Wheater. 

Geological  Magazine.  November.  is.6d. 

Precambrian  Geology.  Rev.  J.  F.  Blake. 
GlrPs  Own  Paper.  December.  6d. 
How  to  Help  in  the  House:  Dusting. 

Dora  de  Blaquidre. 
How  French  Girls  are  Employed.  Helen 
Zimmern. 

Outdoor  (lames  from   Over  the  Sea. 

(Illus.)  H.  Townsend. 
Good  Words.  December.  6d. 
A  Trip  to  SnowUnd.   (Illus.)  Sir  G.  H. 

B.  Maoleod. 
The  Highest  Town  in  the  Highlands— 

Tommtoul.  (Illuo.)  C.  Biatherwick. 
Sparks  from  a  Yule  Log.    (Illus.)  G. 

Winterwood. 
Epitaphs  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Arch- 
deacon Farrar. 
The  Music  of  Nature.    J.  F.  Rowbotham. 
Greater  Britain.  November.  6d. 
The  Globe-Trotter  and  his  Works.  Sir 

Edw.  Braddon. 
British  Bechuanaland.  H.  A.  Bryden. 
The  Proposed  Periodic  Britannic  Contest 

and  All  English-Speaking  Festival. 
Sir  Wm.  C.  Robinson. 
Great  Thoughts.  December.  6d. 
Mr.  Spurgeon's  Orphanage.  (Illus.)  F. 

M.  Holmes. 
A  Chat  with  Andrew  Carnegie.  R. 

Blathwavt. 
Baroness  Burdett-Ck>utts.  With  Portrait. 
How  Hall  Caine  Wrote  **  The  Scapegoat." 

With  Portrait.  R.  Blathwayt. 
Harper's  Magazine.  Dfcemb^r.  Is. 
A  Maid's  Choice:  A  Musical  Pastoral. 

W.  W.  Gilchrist. 
Chartering  a  Nation.    (Illus.)  JulUn 

Ralph. 

The  Comedies  of  Shakespeare.  VI. 
Measure  for  Measure.  (Illus.)  Andrew 
Lang. 

Mental  Telegraphs.  Mark  Twain. 

A  Walk  in  Tudor  London.  (Illus.) 
Walter  Besant. 
Help,   ^^ecember.  Id. 

The  Gek^igral  Election :  Wanted,  a  Chris- 
tian Programme. 

Open  Spaces  in  Our  Towns. 

The  Lantern  Mission. 

The  Polytechnic  Reception  Bureau. 

Interview  with  Prof.  Patrick  leddes— 
The  New  Education. 
Homiletic  Review.  November.  .30  cents. 

Eugdne  Bersier.  Prof.  Wm.  C.  Wilkinson. 

The  Ministrv  and  Popular  Bducation. 
Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent. 

Serial  Preaching.  Prof.  J.  O.  Murray. 

Hov  Can  Economic  Studies  Help  the 
Ministry  ?  Pres.  B.  B.  Andrews. 
Igdrasil.  (Quarterly,)  December.  Is. 

Ruskiniana. 
Journal  of  Education.  Dec.  6d. 

On  Exams,  for  Boys. 

Waste  of  Time.  Lupton. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

December,  tfd. 
•    The  Malay  Peninsula.  W.S.Maxwell. 


Kindergarten.  November.  20  cents. 
Kindergarten  Bxtension.  III.    Bills  Q. 

Seymour. 

The  Education  by  Doing.    Louisa  P. 
.  Hopkins. 
Knowledge.  December.  6d. 
British  Mosses.    (Illus.)    Lord  Justice 
Fry. 

A  Gosaip  on  Ghost  Names.  Canon  Isaac 
Taylor. 

Dark  Structures  on   the  Milky  Way. 

(Illu«.)  A.  C.Ranjard. 
Explosions  on  Petroleum  Vessels.  Richard 

Benyon. 

Sea  Urchins.  (Illus.)  R.  Lydekker. 
Ladies'  Treasury.  December.  7d. 
Baron  Hirsch.   With  Po  rtrait. 
What  Novels  Should  Be-*'  The  Scape- 
goat."  With  Portrait  of  Hall  Caine. 
Leisure  Hour.  December.  6d. 
The  Land  of  the  Corsairs.   (Illus.)  S.  J. 
Weyman. 

The  Romance  of  Ancient  Literatute.  II. 

W.  P.  Petrie. 
The  Goodwin  Sands.  (Illus.)  S.T.Treanor. 
The  Worid's  Gold. 

The   Hygiene  of  the  Forecastle.  R. 

Beynon. 

The  Russian  Stundiits  as  Depicted  by 
their  Anta^oists. 
Lippincott.  December.  Is. 
i^egro  Superstitions.  Sara  M.  Handy. 
Liti'rature  in  the  South  Since  the  War. 

Tlios.  Nelson  Page. 
The  Majesty  of  the  Law.  An  Interview 
with  Uol.  J.  R.  Fellowes. 
Literary  Opinion.  December.  «d. 
Portrait  of   Christina  Rossettl.  After 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossettl. 
Hermann  Sudermann.  A  German  Kip- 
ling. Miss  E.Lee. 
London  Quarterly  Review.  October. 

4s. 

Browning's  Life  and  Teachtogs. 
Abraliam  Lineoin. 

A  New  Study  af  the  Commonwealth: 

The  Interregnum. 
T  aurence  Oliphant. 
St.  Dominic. 

A  Picture  of  London  Poverty. 

Wesley  his  '»wn  Biographer. 

Industrial  Provision  for  Old  Age. 

Archbiplinp  Tait. 
London  Society.  December.  Is. 

La  Taglloni. 
Longman's  Magazine.  December.  Ad. 

The  Coming  of  Summei*.  Richard 
Jffferies. 

More  Indian  Birds.  C.  T.  Buokland. 
The  Story  of  a  Child.  James  Sully. 
Lucifer.   November  liS.   Is.  6d. 
Mysticism  True  and  False. 
Chinese  Splriti.  Mdme.  Biavatskr. 
The  True  Brotherhood  of  Msm.  G.  B.  S. 
Mead. 

The  Seven  Principles  of  Man.  (Con- 
tinued.) Annie  Besant. 
Macmillan*s  Magazine.  Decemtter.  is. 

William  Cobbett.  George  S«intsbury. 

The  Exoeriences  of  an  African  Trader. 
H.  E.  M.  Stutfield. 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 
Magazine  of  American  History. 
November.  60  cents. 

Judge  Charles  Johnson  McCurdy,  1797- 
]8dl,  and  His  Historic  Home  in  Lyme, 
Connecticut.  With  Portrait  and  other 
Illustrations.  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb. 

One  Hundred  Years  of  National  Life. 
1789  and  1889  contrasted.  J.  H.  Patton. 

Introduction  of  the  Negro  into  the  United 
States :  Florida,  not  Virginia,  the  First 
SU*e  to  Receive  Him.  Rev.  Dr.  C.  A. 
Stakely. 

The  Historic  (Hmes  of  Old  Canada.  Dr. 

Prosper  Bender. 
Story  of  a  Journey  to  New  Bngland  in 

1831.   Hon.  W.  d.  Seward. 
Memoirs  of  the  Siege  of  Quebee. 
Mercantile  Guardian.  November?.  6d. 

South  America  for  the  British.   XI.  ChlU. 
Mission  Field.  December.  2d. 
The  Bishop  of  Guhuub's  Jubilee.  (lUus.) 
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Month.  Becamber.  2t. 
The  Authenticity  of  the  Holy  Coat  of 

Trdves.  TheBditor. 
Catholic  Bngland  in  Modem  Timet.  II. 

Rev.  John  Monis. 
An  Ascent  of  Vetuvios.  H.  P.  FitzgerBkl 

Marriott. 

Monthly  Packet.  December.  6d.  la. 
Taormina  and  ita  Neighbourhood.  Flo- 

renoe  Freeman. 
Country  Society  of  Yesterday.    Mrs.  C. 

H.  Hallett. 
Finger  Poatfl  in  Faery  Land.  VI.  Cbria- 

tabel  Coleridge. 
Murray's  Ma|nizine.  December.  Is. 
A  Study  of  Mr.  Ocorgd  Meredith.  J.  A. 

Newton  Kobinsoo. 
To  the  Rescue.  W.  B.  Tarpey. 
Women  of  Naplea.  Constance  Baglestona. 
Plates  or  Bags  ?  R.  J.  Socns. 
A  Plea  for  the  Critics.  J.  C.  Bailey. 
National  Magazine  of  India.  September. 

1  rupee. 

Raraprasad,  the  Saint  and  Poet  of  Bengal. 

Deeoa-Nath  Chuiguli. 
S jme  Thoughts  on  Polygamy.  Umapada 

Basu. 

Newbery  House  Magazine.  December, 
is. 

What  will  be  the  Future  of  Religious 
Bducatioa  in  Blementary  Schools? 
Dean  Gregory. 

China  and  Its  Future.  Rev.  R.  Brooks 
Bgan. 

IheCharoh  and  the  Great  Charta.  Canon 

Pennington. 
Buddhism  and  Lamaism  in  Mongolia. 

Rev.  John  Sheepshanks, 
A  Sinhalese  Theatre.  I!.  Rev.  Dr.  Wm. 

Wood. 

New  England  Magazine-  November.  2.5  c. 
The  Home  and  Haunis  of  LoireU.  (llius.) 

Frank  B.  Sanborn. 
A  Future  Agriculture.  C.  S.  Plumb. 
The  Westminster  Massacre.  J.M.  French. 
The  Start  from  D  lUshaven.  (Illus.)  Rev. 

Daniel  Van  P«lt. 
The  Grmt  Dike.   Rev.  Dr.  S.  R.  D«nnen. 
John  Howard  Payne'8  Southern  Sweet- 
heart. (Illus.)  Laura  Speer. 
Whf  the  South  was  Defeated  la  the  Civil 

War.  Prof .  Albert  Bushnell  Hart. 
The  New  South -Atlanta.  (Illus.)  George 

Leonard  Chaney. 
Lowell  and  the  Birds.  Leander  S.  Keyser. 
New  Review.  December.  9d. 
Bxeurslon  (Futile  Bnough)  to  Paris: 

Autumn,  1851.  (Concluded.)  Thomas 

Oarlyle. 

The  London  County  Coandl  and  the 

Tramways.  Lord  Monkswell. 
The  Literary  Drama.   H.  D.  Trail*. 
Monasteri^ef  the  Levant  Revisited.  Hon. 

George  N.  Curxon. 
Of  Writers  and  Readers.  Vernon  Lee. 
Palimpsests  of  Prison.   Helen  Zimmem. 
The  Provident  Side  of  Trades  Unloulsm. 

George  Howell.  M.P. 
A  Study  la  Mental  SteUstics.  Br.  J. 

Jastrow. 

Nineteenth  Century.  December.  9i.  6d. 
The  Cterman  Newspaper  Press.  Cbartoa 

Lowe. 

\      *'  Hibemia  Paoata."  Visoou«>t  de  VeMsi. 

How  to  Reorganise  the  War  Department. 
,         Gen.  Sir  George  Cbesney. 
'      Gardens.  Sir  Itebert  Maxwell. 

Milton's  Macbeth.  Professor  Hales. 
Tbe  Diminution  of  Dmnkenntss  in  Nor- 
way. Barlof  Meath. 
Wpmen  and  the  Glova  Tnde.  Miss  A. 

Heather-Bigg. 
Beliefs  in  Immortality:  A  Reply  to  Mr. 

Gladstone.  Professor  Chevne. 
A  Railway  Journey  with  Mr.  Pamell. 

Lord  Ribbesdale. 
A  Suggestion  for  my  Betters.  Rev.  Dr. 
Jessopp. 

Trade  in  the  Malay  Peninsula.  Hon. 

Martin  Lister. 
Shakespeare  and  Modem  Greek.  Prof. 
Blackie. 

MoltkeandMoltkelsm.  Archibald  Forbes. 
Tiie  Labour  "Platform"  at  the  next 
General  RIeoUon.  H.  H.  Champion. 


North  American  Review.  November. 

Russian  Barbarities  and  their  Apologist. 
Dr.  Adler. 

A  Plea  for  Free  Silver.  D.  W.  Voorhees. 
Are  French  Novels  Faithful  to  Life? 

Mdme.  Adam. 
The  Lack  of  Good  Servants.  Mrs.  M.  B. 

W.  Sherwood. 
Our  Business  Prospects.  Ohas.  Stewart 

Smitli. 

Women    In    Bnglish  Politics.  Ju>tin 

McCarthy. 
How  to  Improve  Municip\l  Government. 

Kx-lfayor   Hurt,    of  Bo»toii.  Mnyor 

Davidson,  of  Baltimore,  anil  others. 
What  Americans  can  do  lor  Russia.  S. 

Stepniak. 

Public  and  Private  Debts.    Robe.-t  P. 
Porter. 

It«ly  and  the  Fope.  Signer  Orispi. 

G^r  Day.  November.  25  cent*. 
Sundav  Closing  of  Saloons.   Rev.  W.  F. 
CrafU. 

Lowell  as  Reformer  and  Poet.  F.  H. 

Underwood. 
Sources  of  Modem  Savagery.    Prof.  J. 

Hiickham. 

Prot.  Briggf'sSelf-ContrAdiclioDS.  Joseph 
Cook. 

Promises   and   Perils   of  the  Newest 

Criticism  of  the  Bible.   Joseph  Cook. 

Parthenon.  Sydney.  September  24.  6d. 
The  H.<ia«rn  Meaning  of  Fa;{an  Myths. 

People's  Friend.  December.  6d. 
Fallacies.  Airxander  Grieve. 
In  Geo'ge  MicDonald's  Country. 
Puns  in  Surnames.  S.  Macuamara. 

Philanthropist.  NewYi>rk. 
The  Br u  sets  (Jongress. 

Phonographer  and  Typist.  Nov.  15.  3d. 
Intersectloas  as  Al*i«  lo  Speed.  (In 
Shorthand.)  A.  W.  Hudson. 

Phrenological  Magazine.  December.  6d. 
Mf  Bxpeneaoe  of  Pnrrnology.    W.  T. 
Stead. 

Poet-Lore.  November  16.  25  cents. 
Cu'iusities  In  Sonnet  Literature.    B.  B. 

Brownlow. 
Pushkin's  "  Boris  Godunoff*' :  tbeCkisIng 

Ki.isodes.   N.  H.  Dole. 
A  Brie>f  for  Opheli  i.  C.  Walton. 
Variants  of  Browning's  "  Pietru  of  Abano." 

Charlotte  Porter. 

Popular  Science  Monthly.  December. 
50  cent*. 

The  Rise  of  1  he  Pottery  Industry.  (Illus.) 

Udwio  A,  Barber. 
TbeLostVoiciino:8of  Connecticut.  (Illus.) 

Prof.  W.  M.  D<ivU. 
Religious  Dr  a*.  ill!us.)  Prof.  Frederick 

S  arr. 

Type-casting  Machines.    (Illus.)    P.  D. 
Ross. 

The^lning  of  Dogs.  (Illus.)  Wesley 

Practical  Teacher.  December.  6d. 
Cuuvers«iional  Drawing  Lessom  for  In- 

fants.  (illus.)  Mrs.  Mortimer. 
Criminal  Sphool  Children :  Reformatory 
and  Industrial  Schools.  G.  B.  Green. 

Provincial  Medical  Journal.  November 

2*.  6d. 

Thi  SultabilUy  of  Tropical  HigV>lands  for 
Buropean  SeUlement.  Dr.  RTW.  Felkin. 
Oki  Age.   Sir  J.  Crichton-Browne. 

Quiver.   Deoembar.  6 1. 
Common    Lodging-Houaei  and  their- 

Patrons.  (lUus.) 
Tbe  First  Work  for  Qod. 
Beiow  tbe  S«a  Level.  (lUui.) 

Regions  Beyond.  November. 
The  Cruelties  of  Earth's  Dark  Places. 

Dr.  H.  Guinness. 
The  Brttisn  Government  License  for  the 

Sale  of  Opium  in  India. 
The    Women's    Anti-Opium  Urgency 

League. 

The  Difficulty  of  Civilising  Savages. 


Review  of  the  Churches.  November  16. 
6d. 

The  Reunion  of  Cbristendom.  Cardinal 

Manning  and  others. 
The  Methodist  (Ecumenical  O>unoil.  With 

PortraiU. 

The  Regent  Street  PolyUchnic.  (lUus.) 

Archdeacon  Farrar. 
A  "Reunion"  Trip  to  Norway.  (lUut.) 

Dr.  H.  S.  Lunn. 
Science  and  Art.  November. 
The  Telescope  and  How  to  Make  It. 

(Illus.)  John  Mills. 
Technical  Bducatiou  and  Legislation. 

Arnold  G.  Maddox. 

December. 
Tbe  Technical  Instruction  Act.    J.  H. 

Reynolds. 
Scots  Magazine.  December.  64. 
The  Ch.ef  Mourner.  Border  Talc  Bto 

George  Douglas. 
Further  Recolleetlons  of  Robert  Lea. 
Coaching  to  Bttriok.  S.  Deans. 
The  Indnstrious  Apprentice  and  bis 

Successors. 
The  Budding,  Feriectlon.  and  Fading  of 

the  Gothic.  Caroline  B.  M.  Johnstone. 
Scribner's  Magazine-  December,  is. 
Afliiet  on  the  Nile.   (lUus.)  B.  H.  and  B. 

W.  Blashfi«ld. 
TheOakof  Geismar.  (Illus.)  Henry  V^n 

Dyke. 

New  Mexico,  the  Land  of  Pooo  Tlempo. 

(Illus.)  Ohas.  F.  Lummis. 
Shakespearlana.  Qrly.  October.  fiOoents. 
Ben  Jooson  not  Bacon's  Amanoensls. 

B.  A.  Calkins. 
Where  liacbeth  was  Slalu.    Robert  C. 

Auld. 

Ophelia  and  Hamlet.  M.  W.  Cooke. 
Shakespeare's  First  Printer.   With  Fac- 
similes. 

South  AfHcan  Monthly  Journal.  No- 
vember, ad. 
Moving  Onwaids. 
Strand  Magazine.  November.  6d. 
Lady  Dufferin  and  the  Women  of  India. 

(Illut.) 
Fh« works.   (Illus  ) 

Portraits  of  1  horeas  Hardy,  Comey  Grain, 
Mrs.  Keeley,  Henry  Neville,  Ctuuriolte 
M.  Yonge,  and  Tommaso  Salvini. 

London  from  Aloft.  (Illus.) 

Tbe  Street  Games  of  Chlldrtn.  (lUus.) 
Frances  H.  Low, 

Montagu  Williams,  Q.C.  (Illus.)  Harry 
How. 

Sunday  at  Home.  December.  6d. 
Religious  Life  and  Thought  In  Beiglnn, 
TheReiigions  of  India  Illustrated  by  their 
Temples.    The  Temple  of  Gwalior. 
(Illus.)  Rev.C.Merk. 
Wanderings   in  the  Holy  Land.  II. 
(lUus.)  AdeUa  Gates. 
Sunday  Magazine.  December.  6d. 
A  Cup  Of  Com  Water."  (lUus.)  Rev. 

A.  R.  Buckland. 

Birds  on  their  Travels.    (Illus.)  Rev. 

Theodore  Wood. 
The  Aged  and  their  Claims.  O.  Holden 

Pike. 

A  Working  Ghrls*  Club. 
Sydney  Quarterly.  September.  Is. 
The  Present  Position  of  Women .  Floren««e 
Walsh. 

Tripartite  Division  of  Queenskmd.  H. 

Courtayne. 
What  Parliament  can  do  fur  Labour. 

B.  R.  Wise. 

Temple  Bar  Magazine.  December,  la. 

Incidents  In  the  Life  of  a  Naturallsw. 

Bemardhi  de  Saint-Pierre. 

In  tbe  Country  of  the  Alblgensea. 

My  Journey  to  France,  Flanders,  and 
Germany  in  1739. 

Walking  Stewart. 
United  Service  Magazine.  December. 

Field-Marshal  Count  Von  Moltke  on  t>«e 
Franco  -  German  War  of  1870-1.  II. 
General  Viscount  Wolseley. 

The  Present  Forilfloations  of  Constanti- 
nople and  its  Bnvirons.  With  Map, 
Rogalla  van  Blebentein. 
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H»nX  Bnginatring  in  Wanhipf,  Harrj 
William*. 

The  OonveTuioe  of  Troops  by  Ballway. 

Col.  J.  S.  BothwelL 
Sokliera'  InttltntM.     Bey.  W.  Sidney 


Oor  Military  WedKnew  in  India.  II. 

C.  B.  Norman. 
Saodbartt  and  Its  Legends.  II.  Lient.- 

Col.  0.  Cooper  King, 
The  Progress  of  Modern  Tactics.  Bogns- 

lawskl. 

The  Treatment  of  Qemum  Soldiers.  Miles 

TeatonionR. 
The  Freooh  Naval  Manoeuvres  of  1891.  I. 

Translated  from  Revue  dee  Deux  Mvndes, 

by  a  Naval  Offioer. 

University  of  the  South  Magazine. 
October.  10  o. 
Life  in  a  German  University  Town. 
The  Letters  of  Bdward  Fitzgerald. 
The  Roelcrucians. 

Vietorian  Magazine.  Deoember.  6d. 
Carnivorous  in«nu.  A.  W.  Wilson. 
Hobbies.  Isabella  Fy  vie  Mayo. 
Woman's  BeUtion  to  the  French  Revolu* 

tion.  Thomas De  Quincey. 
Folk-Lore.  Cbarles  G.  Lelaod. 
Mtrie  Antoinette.  Sarah  Tytler. 
Kandy :  the  Mountain  Capital  of  Ceylon. 

Miss  O.  F.  GordoO'Cumming. 
Weather  Wisdom.  Benjamin  Taylor. 

Welsh  Review.  December.  6d. 
The  Ispue  in  the  Forest  of  Dean.    W.  T. 
Stead. 

The  Drink  Question  and  Legislation.  W. 
8.  Caine. 

The  Kistcddfod.   (Illus.)   T.  Marehant- 

WUliams.  B  JL 
Tbe  Eisteddfod  as  a  Drag  upon  National 

Progress.  David  Davies. 
Local  Qovemment  in  Ireland.    B.  F.  V. 

Kuoz.  M.P. 
Welsh  Feriodieal  Litemture.    D.  Tudor 

Bvana. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine. 

December,  dd. 
The  English  in  Ireland.    Rev.  G.  R. 
Wedgwood. 

Western  Antiquary.  November.  7d. 
The  Old  Gomiiai  Fendbles.    F.  Cecil 


Westminster  Review.  December.  2s.  6d. 
Mffeete  of  the  Doctrines  of  Evolution  on 

Religious  Ideas.  Richard  Crosbie. 
Federation,  the  Polity  of  the  Future. 

C.  D.  Farqnharson. 
A  Sermon  at   the  Haymarket:  The 

Dancing  Ohrl. 
Free  Trade :  The  New  York  Reform  Club. 

Bdward  N.  Vallandigham. 
Outcasts  of  Paris.  Bdmund  R.  Spearman. 
Military  Enthusiasm  and  Recruiting.  J . 

A.  Skene  Thomson. 
Gothic  and  Sanusen  Architecture.  Edwin 

Johnson. 
England  and  Germany.  H.  W.  W. 

Wilson's     Photographic  Magazine. 
November  7.  cents. 
P^to|^n^fcdc^  Chemistry.  (Continued.) 

The  International  Photographic  Congress 
at  Brussels.  Ch.  Gravler. 

Professional  Photography.  II.  Portrai- 
ture. 

Woman's  Suffrage  Journal.  Sydney. 
■"^^   October  17. 

From  Past  to  Future. 
Work.   December.  6d. 

The  Winter  Electrical  Machine. 

Wire  Work  in  aU  its  Branches. 
Writer.  November.  10  cents. 

JameeParton.  With  Portrait. 

Mow  to  Get  Work  as  a  Reporter. 
Tounff  Man.  Deoember.  3d. 

Marie  Guy  Pearse.  With  Portrait.  W.J. 
Dawson. 

The  Young  Men  of  India.  D.MoOonaughy. 
**  Jerusalem  D^vered"  and  Torquato 
W.  H.  Davenport 


MILITARY  periodicals. 

AMERICAN. 

Journal  of  the  U.S.  Cavalry  Associa* 
tion. 

Training  the  Troop  for  Field  Du  ty.  Lieut. 

J.  M.  Jenkins. 
Some  Foreign  Criticism  of  the  American 
Clvli  War  (Lord  Wolseleys  "General 
Snerman  ").   Lieut.  W.  A.  Shunk 


Greffs's  Cwalry  Fight  ai  Gettysburg 
(July  3.  \mh  Lieut.  CoL  W.  Brooke- 
Rawle. 


A  Confederate  Cavalry  OiRcei's  Reminis- 
cence. Brig.-General  Munford. 

Some  Observations  on  tbe  German 
Ca\'alrv.  Lieut.  W.  H.  Smith. 

On  the  Sabre  and  Sabre  Exercise. 

Prince  K.  zu  Hohenlohe-Iogeliingen's 
Eighteenth  Letter  on  Cavalry. 

FRENCH. 
Journal  des  Sciences  Mllitaires. 
Nomial  Types.  Tbe  Type,  its  Nature, 

Value,  and  Necessity :— Partisans  and 

A'lveratrles  ct    Normal   Tyiies,  etc. 

General  T<ewa1. 
On  the  Concert  r-i  Arms  and  Services  in 

the  Divisiop  uDd  in  Oetadbmeuts.  Com- 

muidant  J.  Biii*^t. 
The  Cirapaign  of  1813 :  Dtiben  and  Leip- 
zig: The  Reason  whv  Napjleon  was 

Beat  en  at  Lei  pzig.   II 1. 
The  CampAiRn  of  1814 :  The  Cavalry  of  the 

Allied  Annie*,  from  Documenu  in  M>e 

Imperial  Archives  at  Vienna.  (Coa- 

tinued.)  Commandant  Weil. 
Moral  Effect  of  the  Ioiti4tive.  II. 
The  OapituUtion  of  Stettin  in  1806. 
Uevue  Maritime  et  Colonlale. 
Statistics  of  Wrecks  ana  Casualties  at  S"n 

for   1889.    Report  presumed  to  tht 

Minister  of  Marine. 
Ooikinandant  de  Magnac's  New  Tables  for 

Simplifying  the  Determination  of  a  Puki- 

tionatSea. 
Historical  Studies  on  th^  War  Navy  of 

France.  The  French  Na%'y  during  the 

War  of  the  Austrian  Succession.  XIII. 
Le  Spectateur  Militaire. 
Lasaile.   L.  Brun. 

The  Grand  Maoceuvres  of  1891 .  Noel  Des> 
mayaons. 

The  Free  Cavalry  Corps  during  the  Revo- 
lution. Captain  H.  Choppin. 

The  Support  of  Cavalry  by  Infantry  in 
Ancient  and  Modem  Times.  11.  Count 
Raoul  de  CoUgay. 

Revue  MUltaire  de  I'Etranger. 
Moditlcations  in  the  Organic  Laws  of  the 

Italian  Army. 
Orgaoisatlon  of  the  Cycling  Ser^'Ice  in 

Foreign  Arm*es. 
The  Grand  Manoeuvres  of  the  Auktro* 

Huogarian  Army. 
Offlcenr  Schools  in  Holland. 
La  Marine  Francaise. 
France  and  the  C^usdrupl^  Alliance  at  Sea. 

A  True  Comparison  of  the  Actual  Naval 

Forces  of  France  anci  the  Allies  in  1891. 
Memorandum  by  the  Mioisler  of  Marine 

on  the  Condition  of  the  French  Navy. 
Discussion  of  the  Italian  Naval  Budget, 

1891-2. 

The  Report  of  the  Comm^t^4)e  on  the 
French  Naval  Bi  dget.  V/:% 

Essays  on  Naval  Strate^.  I.  Preamble 
to  all  Strategy :  Thv  Veriteble  Rights  of 
War.  Dedicated  to  those  Oood  Admirals 
the  Fetishists  of  the  C'juventlon  of 
Paris. 

GERMAN. 

Internationale  Revue  iiber   die  ge- 
sammten  Armeen  und  Flotten. 
Germany :  Count  Moltke's  History  of  the 
Franco-German  War. 
Does  Chtrmany's  Military  Power  require 

Strengthening  ? 
The  Present-day  Training  of  Qerman 
Infantry. 

Austria :  The  Increase  in  tlie  War  N\vies 
of  the  World  during  the  Ten  Y^jars, 
1880-1889. 


-rhe  Austro-Hungarian  Army. 
The  Naval  Command  and  Administra- 
tion. 

Italy:  Italian  Correspondence,  by  Pelle- 
grino. 

France :  The  Army  Manoeuvrrs  of  1891. 

Servia :  Official  Ueoort  of  the  Servian  Com- 
mittee on  the  Bxperimerts  carried  out 
in  June  last  at  Belgrsd.i  with  ft*3cm. 
Gruson  Quick-firing  G'uts  on  Travel- 
Hog  Csniages. 

Neue  Militarlsche  Blatter, 
count  Multke  as  Juogcd  by  French  Mlli- 

tsryMei.  III. 
Winter  Exercises  in  the  St.  Petersburg 

Military  District. 
Cavalry  Exercises  in  182/.    Ernst  von 

Nstzmer. 

Coast  Dafeoce,  espudallv  as  regards  the 
Coasts  of  tlie  German  Empire.  II. 

Military  Episodes  in  the  Past  of  East 
Prussia.   IV.  Lieu} .-Colonel  A.  Grabe. 

A  Night  Balloon  Voyage  from  Vienna  to 
PoM-n.  Lieutenant  H.  Hoemes. 

The  Swiss  Repeating  Rifle— 18^9  Pattern- 
Compared  with  tile  Newest  M vxlels  of 
other  Stales.  Colonel  R.  Scbm  idt. 

The        Russian  Infantry  Division  at  the 
Schipka  Pass  in  September.  1877,  VII. 
AUSTRIAN. 
Mltthellungen  aus  dem  Gebtete  des  See- 
wesens. 

Deduction  of  the  D  fferenttsl  Calculus  of 
the  Loxodrome  by  the  Inftoitesimal  Pro- 
cess. 1  Fig. 

The  Discbarge  of  Automobile  Torpedoes 
with  Powdtr.  14  Figs.  Oaniaiu  J.  Heiaz. 

The  Gunnery  and  Torpedo  Trainln>t  Ships 
of  the  Italian  Na%'y. 

The  Normandarraogement  for  MSnit)ii*ing 
Vibration  in  Vessels  of  Light  Cod  itruc- 
tion  built  for  speed.  3  Figs. 

Admiral  R^eiildre's  Batt..e  Ship  of  the 
Futnr«*. 

The  Spanish  Torpedo  ^(.^nboat  Akco<g 

Enslish  and  French  Crulse;'s,  from  La 
Yacht. 

The  Sims  Edison  Torpedo.  1  Fig. 
Mltthellungen  uber  Gegenstande  des 
Artillerie  and  Genie- Wofsens. 

On  the  Indirect  Fire  of  FieUt  Artillery. 
8  Fixs.  Lieut.  Anton  Christl. 

Modern  Firearms,  i Continued.)  Turkey, 
Roumania,  England,  Russia,  Italy,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Switxerland,  Servia,  etc. 
(Illue.)  Captain  F.  Holzner. 
ITALIAN. 
Revista  di  Artiglieria  e  Genlo. 

The  Kvulutiou  of  Field  Artillery.  Major 
Enrico  Caire . 

On  the  Quartering  of  Troops,  Con«trnction 
of  Barracks,  etc.  12  Figs.  Major  G.  Bravi. 

Successive  Cbanges  in  the  Organisation  of 
French  Artillery. 

Night  Exercises  of  the  Fortress  Artillery 
at  Warsaw. 

Experiments  on  the  bursting  of  Projec- 
tiles Charged  with  High  BxpkMives. 

Revista  Marittima. 

The  (German  Mercantile  Marine :  Dock- 
yards and  Naval  Establishments.  (Con- 
tinued . )  Salvatore  RalnerL 

A  New  Formula  applicable  to  Sorew  Pro- 
pulsion. A.  Perroni. 

Vocabulary  of  Explosives.  (Continued). 
•Lieutenant  F.  Stuvati. 

Amold-Forster's  **  In  a  Conning  Tower." 
(Illus.) 

SPANISH. 
Revista  Generale  de  Marina. 
'Xii»  Mariners  Compass  on  Board  Ships  of 

W&r.  (Contioued.)  Dircusdon  of  Staff- 

Couimarider  Creak's  Lecture  in  the 

R.U.S.  Institution. 
Torpedo  Boats:  their  Developanent  and 

Bmnioyment.  Honorio  Comejo. 
The  Ni?  val  Exhibition  at  Chelsea.  Alonso 

deBerasa. 
The  Dutch  Navy,  from  Le  Yacht, 
In  a  Onning  TTower;  or.  How  I  Tt>ok 

H.M.S.  Majetiie  into  action.    H.  O. 

Amold-Forster. 
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POETRY,  ART,  AND  MUSIC. 


POETRY. 

Arirosy.  December. 

A  Trio.  George  Cotterell. 
Atalanta  Decemb-r. 

For  the  Master.   Charlotte  B*ln. 

Tbe  Norseman.   Nevlll**  Mnyhew. 

'ihe  Mistakes  of  Life.  Mary  Gorget. 
Atlantic  Monthly.  December. 

London  and  Oxiord.  Three  Sonnets. 
Belford*s  Masrazlne-  November 

Criitis.   James  Buckham. 

In  the  Fall.   F.  Lister. 

The  Sternal  Past.  O.  M.  Harger. 

Alone.   H  J.  W. 
Blackwood's  Magazine.  December. 

Lord  Lynedoch.   Prof.  J.  S.  Blackle. 
Cassell's  Family  Magazine.  December. 

Sw^et  Christmas  Bells.   S.  S.  McCnrry. 
Catholic  World.  November. 

A  Strong  City.  George  Parsons  Lathrop. 
Century.  December. 

The  Chrlst-ChUd. 

The  Shepherds.  Edith  M.  Thomas. 
The  Midnight  Call.  ICate  P.  0*gi*od. 

gueen  Elizabeth.   Rose  Terry  Cooke, 
em^mbrance.  Wm.  Sharo. 
The  Two  Lessons.  T.  W.  Hlgglnson. 
The  Long  Ago.  Julie  M.  Lippman. 
Sympathy.  Ohas.  H.  Orandall.  , 
Frost  Flowers.  W.  P.  Foster. 
An  Offertory,   liary  M.  Dodge, 
The  Soag  of  the  Brook.  Mary  A.  Do  Vere. 
Chambers's  Journal.  December. 

Bird  Music.   William  Cowan. 
Contemporary  Review.  December. 

The  **  No  "  Dance,  tilr  Bdwin  Arnold. 
English  Illustrated.  December. 
Tne-  Song  of  the  Woodpecker.  Alfred 
Austin. 

Sleep,  B&by,  Sleep  1  (lUus.)  J.  Addiog- 
ton  Symonds. 
Gentleman's  Magazine.  Deeeq^ber. 

Tbe  Suppliant.   1.  J.  Postgate. 
Good  Words.  December. 

A  Curfew  Song.  A.  L.  Salmon. 
Harper.  December. 
The  Christmas  Peal.  (Illui.)  Harriet  P. 
Spofford. 

Th<«  Singing  Shepherd.    (IIlus.)  Annie 

Fields. 

His  Ship.  (Illus.)  James  Bussell  Lowell 
Leisure  Hour.  December. 

Hope.  Katberine  B.  J.  WiUs. 
Llpplncott.  December. 

An  A'  tique    K.  T.  W.  Duke,  jun. 

At  a  Florist's.  Chas.  W.  Coleman. 
Longman.  December. 

Autumn's  Brief  Beign.  S.  C.  Watklnt. 
HacmlUan.  December. 

Oar  First-Born. 
Magazine  of  Art.  December. 

A  Letter  from  the  Pacific.  (lUui.)  Theo- 
dore WatU. 
Monthly  Packet.  December. 

A  Christmas  Anthem. 

Christmas  Bells. 
New  EnfiTland  Magazine.  November. 

The  Pot  of  Honey.   Dora  R.  Goodale. 

Bach  and  Beethoven.  Zitella  Cooke. 

Ketribucion.  Ellen  B.  Hill. 

Dost  Thou  Think  of  Me  Often  ?  Stuart 
Sterne. 
Our  Day.  November. 

Sons  and  Sires.  Pres.  J.  B.  Rankin. 
Scots  Magazine.  December. 

Bdwin  Long's   Diana  or  Christ." 

'*  Sueh  Sweet  Sorrow."  A.  W. 
Scrlbner.  December. 

Winter  Lilacs.  Mrs.  J.  T.  Fields. 

Peter  Rugg  the    Bostonlan.  (lllat.} 
Louisa  J.  uuiney. 

Peleus  to  Thetis.  Besslr.  Chaadler.  

Blmwood.  T.  B.  Aldrldi. 
Sunday  Magazine.  December. 

Twizt  the   Darkness  and  the  Dawn.  - 
George  HflL 

Aa  a  Vesture.  Mary  Harrlsoii. 


ART. 

Architectural  Record.  October. 

Art  and  Life.  (Illus.)  Herbert  D.  Croly. 
L*Art.  Paris.  2fr.50c. 

November  1. 
Charles  Jacque  and  his  Work.  (lUus.) 

Paul  L«foad. 
Bookbinding  in  the  Middle  Ages.  With 
Illustrations  from  the  Leicester  Collec- 
tion.  Leon  Dorez. 

BdouardLalo.  Georges  Servidres. 

November  15. 
Art  Sales  in  London  and  Paris.  (Illus.) 

Paul  Lerot. 

Art  Amateur.  November.  Is.  fld. 
On  Painting  Childnn.    (Illus.)  Mrs. 

Rhoda  H.  NiooUs.  ' 
Portrait  and  Figure  Painting.  (lilus.) 

Frank  Fowler. 
Still-Life  Palntiirg.  Allyn  Aymar. 
Pyregraphy,   or  Burnt-Wood  Etching. 

Emma  Haywood. 

Art  Journal.  December.  Is.  6d. 
Ft^r  God  aiod  the  King.  Etching  after 

Sunley  Berkeley. 
A  Modern  Country  Home.  (Hlus  II. 

T.  R.  Davison. 
The  New  Frock,  villus.) 
New  Fields  for  the  Art  MeUl-Worker. 

(Illus.)  Prof.  Roberts-Austin. 
The  Pilgrim's  Way.  (Illus.)  VIII.  Mrs.. 

Henry  M.  Ady. 
The  L^MMon  of  a  Persian  Carpet.  (Illus.) 

W.  M.  Conwav. 
Fritz  August  von  Kaulboch.  (Illus.) 
Veronese's    *' Vision   of   St.  Helena." 
(Illus.) 
Artist.  Dccmber.  6d. 
Tne  Artist  in  Everyday  Life. 
Art  and  Symbolism, 
Atalanta.  December. 

Angels  in  Art.  (Ilius.)  Helen  Zimmem. 
Atlantic  Monthly.  December. 

The  Modern  Art  of  Painting  in  Franre. 
Century.  December. 
Raphael.  (Illus.)  W.  J.  Stillman. 
The   Golden   A^e  of  PasteL  (Illus.) 
Elizabeth  W.  Champney. 

Harper.  Deceutber. 
The  Annuuciation.  (Illus.)  Henry  Van 
Dyke. 

Kindergarten.  November. 

The  Cnildllke  in  Art.  Am^le  Hofer. 
Magazine  of  Art.  December,  is. 
••  The  Young  Widow."    Etching  after 

Alfred  Stevens. 
The  Mystery  of  Holbein's  "Ambassadors  " : 
A  Solution.   (Illus.)    II.    W.  Fred. 
Dlckes. 

Political  Cartoons.    (Illus.)  II.  Llnley 

Sam  bourne. 
The  New  "Robinson  Crusoe."  (Illus.) 

M.  H.  Splelmann.  . 
••  Christian  and  BvangeUet.**  After  E.  F. 

Brewtnall. 
The  Brothers  Wiener  :  MedaUisU.  (Illus.) 

Fred  Alvin. 
War  Pictures  and  War  ArtUts.  HiUry 

Skhiner.  .  _ 

The  Dulwich  QaUery.   (lUos.)   I.  W. 

Armstrong. 

Portfolio.  December,  as.ed. 
Illustrations : 

**  In  Bruges  Cathedral."  By  J.  Nash. 

**A  Surrey  Common.**  Etching.  By 
F.  Sloeombe. 

**  Storm  Clouds."  By  A.  NozaL 
The  Present  State  of  the  Fine  Arts  in 

France.  XII.  (inus.)  P.  G.  Ham^rton. 
AtchaenArt.  (IPns.)  A.  J.  Church. 
GuscaveDoT^.  (IlHis.)  0.  PhllUps. 
Samuel  Ptdmer.  F.  G.  Stoplaens. 

l^i|»il^Hi|ft.    TW»mhar    .. 

A  Painter  ni  Beautiful  Dreams— Albert 
Moore.  Harold  Frederic. 

Strand  Magazine.  November. 
Genrffc  Tin  worth  and  Uii  Work.  (lUus  ) 
Bdw.  Balraoo. 


MUSIC. 

Argosy.  December.  ^ 

The  Oonposer  of  '*  CayaUerlaBnitiotiia.''/ 

With  Portrait. 

Century.  December. 
Mnzart— After  a  Hundred  Years.  Will) 
Portraits  and  lUustrationi.  Amelia  G. 


Church  Musician.  December,  ad. 

Music  in  England  dorlng  the  BUsabethaa 

Period. 

Wettlake  Morgan,  Organist. 
Congregational  Singing. 
Music— Christmas  Anthem,  *'  There  were  ' 
Shepherds."  G.  B.  Ljle. 

Clergyman's  Mafirazlne-  December. 
The  Office  of  Song.  Rev.  A.  L.  Ford. 

Kindergarten!  November. 

Music  in  the  Kindergarten.  ,  Mari  B. 
Hofer. 

Ladies'  Treasury.  December. 

Mozart  as  Boy  and  Man.    J.  Outhberl 

Hadden. 

Little  Folks.  Deoember.  6d. 
An  Old  Story  of  a  Clever  Boy— Mosart. 
With  Portrait. 

Musical  Herald.  Deoember.  ad. 

Mr.  William  Hume.  With  Portrait. 
Singing  In  Naval  Tndning  Ships. 
Dr.  Gejrge  F.  Boot,  of  Chicago. 
Music  at  CUfton  College. 
Music-Christmas  Carol,  by  T.  G.  OoUingt. 

Musical  Opinion.  December.  2d. 

School   Music  in  Ciermany.     Dr.  8. 

MoBumey. 
The  Progress  of  Church  Music. 
Musical  InstrumenU :  Their  Construction 

and  (Capabilities.  A.J.Hopkins. 
On  Musical  Expression.  Dr.  C.  J.  Frott. 
Piano  Dealers  and  Landlords. 

Musical  Times.  Daoember.  id. 

Classics  and  (^mposers. 

Wagner.  Joseph  Bennett. 

Tha    Assocl  ited  Board  "  (Royal  Academy 

of  Mu«io  and  Royal  College  of  Music). 
Musfc— Ohristmni  Anthem,  **  There  were 

Shepherds."  Berthoid  Tours. 
Special  Mozart  Supplement,  with  P(«r> 

tralu.  Illustrations,  and  Facsimiiee. 

Nonconformist  Musical  Journal.  Dee. 

2d. 

Music  aa  an  Attraotlm  to  Church. 
Music  at  Mansfield  College,  Oaford,  with 

Portrait  of  John  Fftrmerr  Oraanlet. 
Mu^  as  an  Aid  to  Woiahip,  £  MinahaU. 

Overture.  December. 

English  Opera. 

Novelets  and  Mosie. 

How  Not  to  Write  a  Song. 

History  of  the  Bo>al  Academy  of  Moale. 

Strad.  Deeember.  2A. 

The  Hann  Family  of  Mosidans.  Portrait 

group. 

Tartini's  Advice  on  Violin  Bowing  end 

FlniceriBg. 
The  Violtaia  of  Stndivari. 

Victorian  Magazine.  December.  ^: 

The  Pianoforte  and  Us  Inflneooo.npoili 
MosicalArt.  Ernst  JPaaer.  ^ 
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GERMAN  HAGAZINES. 

Alte  undNeueWelt.  Blnriedrtn.  60  Pf. 
Heft  3. 

Wolfmnc  Amadena  Momt.  With  For- 
(nTtand  Autograph.  OolumtMui 
Brugffer. 

Qoeen  XathaHe't  Memolrt.  Bmit  Sturm. 
The  Bomiog  of  Melrtngen. 

Aus  AUen  WelttheUen.  Leipzig.  soPf. 
Nowmber. 
Trnvela  in  Boenia.  .  (Ckinoladed.)  O. 

Life   IB^  Japan,  i  cOoncliuIon.)  Olara 

XaMentea-Zieae.  •   . 

The  Negro.  (lUot.)  Dr.  W.  Siewf. 
Dahelm.  Lelpsiff.  October  ao. 
Tne  New  KSiTmd  Queen  of  Wttrttom- 
berg.  With  Fortndu. 

.November  7. 
Phmr  Knelop  and  Hie  Water  Cure. 
.  (lUui.)  F.  V.  OBtini'Miinchen. 

November  14. 
Johann  gvendsen.  Composer.  With  For- 

^"dt.  „  „  ^ 

Von  Moltke'B  Letters.  H.  Harden. 
To  Siberia. 

November  21. 
From  Holtenau  to  BruntbiitieL  (lUui.) 
H.  V.  Spielberg. 

November  38. 
Goethe'a  Mother.  With  Silhouette.  Dr. 
J.  Wychgram. 
Deutschep     Haussohatz.  (Catholic.) 
Kegentburg.  40  Pf .  Heft  2. 
Life^ving  Appliances  at  Sea.  (Illus.) 

G.  T.  Armlnius.  „ 
ChristUn  P.  D.  Sohubart.    With  For- 

trult.  B.  Hggert. 
A  FilRrimagexo  the  Holy  Coat  at  Trdves. 
Heft  3. 

Brfurt.  (Illus.)  Franr  Schauerte. 
Torqasto  Tasso.     With  Portrait.  Dr. 

Joseph  Riibsam.     .   „   .      m*  _a 
The   Shakespeare  of   Muste  — Mwart. 

With    Portrait     and  Illustrations. 

Moritx  LUie. 
Fortraite  of  the  Leaders  of  the  Austrian 

CatUoUCS.  .  r^i.  u 

The  History  of  the  Manger  in  the  Church, 
in  Art,  etc  J.  Lauteubacher. 
Deutsche    Lltteraturzeitung.  Berlin. 
7  Marks  quarterly.  OctoberSl. 
llAview  of  "  Studies  in  the  Arthurian 
Le^nd,"  by  John  Rhys.   W.  Qoldther. 
Deutsche  Rundschau.  Berlin.  2  Marks. 
November.  n 
fitock  Buthange  Reform.    Qustav  Ck>on. 
wSSter  TravTin  the  Hochgtblrge.  VI. 
P.  Qiissfeldt. 

Ultohhoefer. 
Ku-l  Friedriob  Balntawd  at  Hunborg* 

MiSSS22?.^  '.t^  w3S»r.     LUy  vou 
Kretsohman. 
Deutsche    Worte.    Vienna.    40  Kr- 

ThS^StST  prusslM  Inquiry  into  the 
C«idltion  of  Agriculture.  I.  Franz 

of  piil  GtthreTs  Book.  (Continued.) 
Dr.  O.  V.  Springer. 
FrauenberuT    Weimar.    6  Marks  per 
Mmum.  Nos.lOandll. 
Sick  Nursing.    (Oondnston.)  Hermlpe 

wSfe^' Doctors.     Petition    to  tbe 
Wiirtemberg  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Die  Gartenlauhe.  Leipzig.  50  Pf.  Heft 

Th^  Dlsappearaoce  of  Ix»rd  Bathurst  In 
Perleberginl809.  B.Schulte. 
Die  GesellSChaft.    Leipzig,    l  Mark. 
""^  November.       ^  ^  ^ 

BAform  of  the  Stage  at  Munich.  Dr. 

O^^SSii^Rn^  WIth'  Fortrait  of 
iS^iuaa^.  HaosMerian. 


Poems  by  H.  Fischer  and  others. 
Friedrich  Nietzsche  and  the  Apostles  of 
the  Future.  K.  Bisner. 
niusti^te  Chronik  dep  Zelt  Stutt- 
gart. ^6  Pf.  Heft  1. 
Three  Hours  at  the  Stock  Bzchange.  A. 
Berthold. 

Die  KathoUschen  Missionen. 
(Baden).  4  Marks  per  annora.   No.  12. 
St  Joseoh's  Foreign  Mls«lonarv  Society 

if^Sii  HeS  at  Mill  Hil'.  andlU 

Work. 

Konsepvatlve  Monatssrtuptft  Leipzig. 

November.   I  Mark.   ^  .  _ 
Karl  Bleibtieu.  Poet.     Dr.  Bberhard 

InsSJln^forSioknessand  Old  Age.  L. 

von  Oertzen. 
An  Alsattan  NobleBtan :  Couiik  Bokhreoht 
i»n  Diirckhelm  Montmartin.  Max 

M^t^^iride  and  Outside  German 

Houses.  «  ^ 

Ohronique— German  Politics,  etc. 

Kritische   Revue    aus  Oesteppelch. 

Vieuna.  November  1. 
The  Meeting  of  the  Bmperor  of  Germany 

and  the  Tzar  of  Russia.  ^  ^  ^ 
Xde  SociaU*t  CoDjgress  at  Brfurt. 
Schiller's  "Don  Carlos"  In  the  Light  of 
History.  Bmst  V.  Zenker. 

November  15.      ^  ^  „  ^ 
Ten  Years  of  Kelnokj^  Dr.  G.J.  Guttr 
mann. 

The  Reform  of  the  Press  Iaws. 

The  So-called  Principles  of  Government. 

Prof.  Joset  V.  Held. 
Llterartscher   Merkup.    Weimar,  l 

Mark  69  Pf.  quaiterly.  „  ^  ^.  .  . 
October  iTth.-Christian  F.  gohubart. 
October  2lst.- Hoffman  Pallersleben 

as  a  Patriotic  Poet.  G.  ScMrlUz. 
Octaber    Slst.-Tolstol's  Life-Teaching. 

Dr.  W.  Bode.       ^  *s„  n 

November  7th.— Botho  von  PressenUn.  B. 

Wolil-Beokh. 
LIteparische    Monatshefte.  Vienna. 
75  Pf.   No.  1.  „  . 

The  Pottry  of  the  Future.  Margaretne 

Poemsby Felix  Dahn,  Robert  Hamerling. 

and  others.  „ 
Hector  Berlioz.  O.  Sla^lk. 
MagazinfurLittepatup.  Berlin.  40P'. 
November  21.  .  _ 

Prince  Bismarck.  A  Retrospect  of  1M7 
aud  184A.    K.  von  Coma. 
Hodepne  Rundschau.   Vienna.    50  rr. 
Octoer  15. 
Art  and  MoraU  In  the  Light  of  Kvolu- 

tionary  Bthics.   C.  Grot^wttz. 
Fe  dinaud  Bonn  as  Hamlet.  Robert 

R^t  Lyric  Poetry,  by  K.  F.  Meyer  and 
Th^XrJ'of  NaUoial  and  Technical 
Schools.  R.  Grazer. 
Muslkallsche  Rundschau.  Novemberio. 
L'Aml  Fritz*  at  Rome.    With  Fortran 
of  Pietro  Mascagni.  ^ 
Gluck.  Helnrich  Glucksmann. 

November  20.  _ 
The  Mozart  Celebration  in  Vienna. 
v^mA  iinrf  <:ud    Breslau.  2  Marks.  Deo. 
^'mJx"  B^rucb*'  With   Portrait.  Robert 

Th;"chri^lmas  Tree  and  its  History.  Dr. 
FlttSTrJirom  the  Life  of  the  Ancient 

Th^luSiverlan  Dynasty  on  the  English 

Throne.  W.  Michael. 
Moltkea.a  Teacher,  II.  Felix  Dahn. 
PpeusslscheJahPbuchep.  BerUn.  iMk. 

i-rvuaai»w   ^  Movf'niber. 
The  Ziethen  Murder  Case  at  Klberfeld. 

HoSeltonU  In  Large  Towns.  GisUv 
DoUo. 


Politleal  Conespondenoe.— The  Socialist 
Congress.  The  Liberal  Victory  in 
Pomerania.  The  Buropean  Situation. 
France  and  Russia,  Russia  and  Italy, 
luly  and  France,  Pamell,  etc. 
RomanlscheRevue.^  Viennju  October  1»- 

The  Greek  Church  in  Hungary  and 
Transylva*<ia. 

German  Views  of  Natlooalitiet  in 
Hungary. 

Sdiopep'8  f  amlltenbtett.   (8^  Aus- 
gabe.)  BerUn.  75  PI.  Heft  3. 

Two  Kings  of  Wiirtemberg.  With 
Portraits  and  Autograph. 

The  Helmholtz  Celebration.    With  Por- 
trait. Dr.  G.  Kom. 
Soeialpolitische  Rundschau.  Leipdg. 
J  jj^j^  ^  October. 

Patriotism  and  Social  Questions. 

The  Theory  and  the  Practioe  of  Marriage. 
A.  von  Oettingen. 

History  of  French  Socialism.   

Social  MovemenU  in  German  Switaer- 
Und.  C.  W.  KambU. 

Chronique  of  Social  MovemenU:  The 
International  Socialist  CongreiB,  The 
Woman  Question.  Christawi  Socialiim. 
etc. 

Sphinx.  Geia  (Reuss).     1  Mark  W  Pf. 
November. 
Laurence  Ollphant.  ^  . 

Hudson  Tuttle.  Ludwig  Ddnhard. 
bpiritualisii  Bxpertences.  (Conti|iued.) 

August  Butachcr. 
lodividualistio  Monism.    Dr.  R.  von 
Koeber. 

Stimmen  Aus  Marla-Laach.  Freiburg 
(Badeu).   November  28th. 
Tbft  Philosophy  of  Scientific  Socialism. 

(Conclution.)  H.  Pesch. 
W^8t    is    the    Origin  of   the  name 

"America"?  (Conclusion.) 
Lsdy  Georgiana  Fullerton.    A.  Baum- 
gartner. 

Uebcp  Land  und  Meep.    Stuttgart.  1 

Mark.   Heft  5.      ^  „ 
Wiirtembtre   aod  the  New  King  and 

Que» n.  With  Portraits  and  other  I  llus- 

uations.  J.  Kiirschner.    ^    ,  ^  ^ 
M-laga.  th«»  Home  of  Perpetual  Spring. 

(ir^s.)  H.Walter. 
Temperance  Legiriation  in  Germany.  Dr. 

G.  Strehlke.      _      „   ,    ^  ^ 
The  Aborigines  of  New  Zealand.  (Illus,) 

F.  Slcheres.  .  . 

Count  von  Moltke's  I^etters  lo  his  Wile. 

(Contt  oed.) 
Geriran  Explorers  In  Africa.  (Illus.) 
TbeBismarcIc  Museum  at  Schdnhausen. 

(Illus.)  B.Thiel. 
Stargaidomhelhna.  (Illus.) 
AutoKraph  Collecting.  B.  R.  von  Mor- 

Sunnegg.  ^, 
Creosote  as  a  Preventive  of  Lung  Disease. 

Schmidt  BeerieWen. 
T.  G.  Fltcher,  the  Nestor  of  the  Swablan 

Poets. 

Unsere  Zelt.  Leiraig.  l  Mark.  Heft  II. 

The  Bouuomio  CoudiUon  of  Morojco. 

Gu  tav  Dlercks. 
The  Bayreuth  Fe^ival.  Helnrich  Rei- 


The  Spirit  of  the  N#^w  PolUb  Poetry. 
The  Reforms  in  the  Hungarian  Aamlnls- 

traiion.   Prof.  J.  H.  Scbwlcker. 
Notei  from  Switzerland.   Prof.  Bloescb. 
Velhagen  und  Klasing's  Monatshefte. 

BS\in.   iMkA'iPf.  Novembt-r. 
Wild  Boar  Hunting.  (Illus.)  Wilheim 

Meyer. 

Between  Btsch  and  Adria.  (Illus.)  B. 

Schulze-Smldt.      _  «  . 

Jenny  Llnd.  With  Portraits.  Paul  von 

Szezepanski. 
Art  under  the  Hohen7x>llems.  (Illus.) 
Paul  Seidel. 
Yom  Pels  zum  Meer.  Stuttgart,  i  Mk. 
Heft  3. 

The  Chiemsee  hi  the  Bavarian  Alps.  (Illus.) 

M.  Hausbofer. 
Prewshers  of  New  York.  H.  O.  Miiller. 
Prehistoric  Birds.  (Ulus.)  K.  Lamport 
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BraOrfut  in  Vif^niiA.  (IUim.)  B.  March. 
The  MiUtory  Situation  on  the  Bu.'M- 

Au«trian  /loatier.    N.  von  Bngeln- 

•i*d.t> 

Ph''tographv  ot  «\.niiDaIs    In  Motion. 

(IUu«.)  C.  Stum**     ^  ^ 
The  Fig  Harvest  in  3my?na.  (lUna.) 

Y.  T.  Hellwald. 
Pft?fe8«or  Virobow.   With  Portrait. 
H*)ft  4. 

lS<fM  t\me  and  Harvest.    (Illas.)  Fr. 

Uenepsberg. 
Up  tae  Thames  by  Boit.  (lUos.)  With.  F. 

Brand. 

Advrrtlstag  in  Berlin,    (Ulus.)  Paul 

Liodenh'Tg. 
AlMooi.  Sylveiter  Prey. 
THe  fA\  z%n  Centenary.  With  Portrait. 

W.  Lanahsni. 
Tbe  8a1t.p*4re  Desert  of  Chili.  (lUus.) 

MIoholasBuBcbe. 

WIenop  Literatur  -  Zeitunff.  ^  Vienna 
2  Mirlis  yearly.  Novemoer  15. 
J.  P.  Hebel  as  a  Story-Writer.    Dr.  F. 

Winooaitzer.  * 
BmilManiot.  J.  J.  DaHd. 
Jbsen's  **  Bosmersholm.**  Actonie  Gr^f. 
Karl  ProU  and  his  Works. 

Das  Zwarzigste  Jahrhundert.  Berlin. 
Heft  1.  October. 
Oonnt  Tnlsti :  a  CriUoal  Study.  D.  BudoU 

Bose«Ber»  Drama,  "The  Day  of  Judg- 
mrat."  M.Bauifr. 

Hoffmann  von  Fallerfkiebeo.  Xanthlppns. 

Poems  by  A.  A.  Faaff  and  others. 
Parts  XI.  aad  XII.  of  the  new  edition  of 
Dr.  Frilx  Fluwl  s  "  Universal  Bnglish- 
Qennan  and  Qerman-Bnglish  Dio- 
ilnnary "  ( Asher  and  Co.).  and  Part 
III.  of  MUret's  "  Bncvclor*dlsches 
W5rt»rbneh  of  the  Knglish  and  Ofrman 
Lanjtiiages "  (Laogenscheidt*  Berlin), 
have  also  been  received. 


FRENCH  MAGAZINES. 

L'Amaranthe.  Parif.  Ifr.Wc.  Novem- 
btr. 

Tlie  Tetralogy  of   tbe  Nib^lnngenlied ; 

Musieal  Diama.  Bd  raard  Schure. 
The  Busslan  8tory-writ#r*  ot  tlie  Bigh- 

teenth  Century.  B.  S.  Lauto. 

Bibllotheque    Universelle.  Lausanne. 
Bovembei. 
The  French  Manceuvres.  Ah^l  Veuglaire. 
GraDboogv.  II.  Auguste  G1ar(«on. 
Crime  and'Cfiminals.  A.  de  Verdllhac. 
Ohroniques— Parisian,  German,  Bnglisb, 
Swiss,  SolenUfic  and  FolilioAl. 

Chretien  Evangellque.  Lauianne.  Nov- 
ember 20. 

The  Beligion  and  Bthlcs  of  Homer.  Ch. 

Twen^  Yeara  with  the  Mormons,  by  Mrs. 
Stennouse.  IV. 
EnseUmement  des  Langues  Modernes. 
Brussels.  3  Ir.  per  annum.    Nov.  lo. 
Scraps   trom   Macaulay's    Letters  and 
Diary.  Th.  Hegener. 
Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts.  November  i. 
S  BlieDvUuuay.  I.  M.  QeorsresLafeni»s«re. 
♦  Sculpture  at  Ferrara.  II.  GusUve  Qniyer. 
Unpublished  Documents  about  Rubeos. 

III.  Bdmond  Bonaff^. 
The  New  Palace  of  Museums  at  Vienna. 

Louis  Gonse.  ^  , 

Decorative  Art  in  Old  Paris.    A.  de 

Champeaox. 
Notes    on     Antique    Art.  Salomon 
Bainaoh. 

Magazine  Frangais  Illustre.  Furls. 
1  fr.  35  c.  November  10. 
▲  Glance  at  Our  Neighbours  across  tbe 
Channel.  With  Portraits  and  lUnstra- 
tlons.  Bomain  Delaune. 
Sully  Prudhomme*  With  Portraits. 


louvelle  Bevue.  November  1. 
TrueEnssia.  IL 

Musical  Bibliography.  M.  Camllle  Saint- 
Saens.- 

The  Algerian  Insurreotion  of  1871.  Alfred 
Bambaud. 

Public  Charity  and  Colonisation.  A. 
Muteau. 

Taxation  Beforms  sinoe  1870.  Fonmier 

dePlaix. 
Sublime  Love.  Bdgar  Monteil. 
Round  about  Death.  H.  Gu^n  Augely. 
Jealousy.  Second  part.  Jean  Prichsn. 
Tbe  Fuodamental  Error  of  M.  M^Une. 

M.  B.  Martinan. 
The  Cadastral  Surv^.  Georges  Stell. 

The  Brisson  Scheme.  Commandant  Z  . 

Buisia  In  Asia  and  the  Pamir  Question. 

Philippe  Lehault. 
Foreign  MItlcs.  Mdme.  Juliette  Adam. 

November  15. 
The  Struggle  of  Man  and  Nature.  M. 

Bmlle  Blancharfl. 
Europe  and  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  M. 

Funck  Brentaoo. 
Tbe  Marrisge  of  Mdlle.  Ogareff.  Princess 

Shahovskoy  Btrvchneff . 
Paul  Verlaine.  M.  Alfred  Ernst. 
Sublime  Love.  Bdgar  Monteil. 
Storm.  Poem.  M.  Pierre  Courtois. 
Ninon  de  rBndos*  Tea-parties.  Femand 

The^vaiieriaRusticana.  Ernest  Tissot. 
Industrial  Enterprise:  Grtat  and  Small. 

Bmlle  Chevallier. 
On  the  Shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza. 

G.  du  Wailly. 
Foreign  Politics.  Mdme.  Adam. 

ReVormelociale.  Perls.  20  fr.  per  annum. 
November  1. 
A  Tmx  upon  Foreigners.    M.  Vanlaer  and 

others. 

The    Condition    of   the  Agricultural 
Labourers  in  Germany  at  the  End  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  G.  Blondel. 
November  16. 

Tbe  Belation  of  Church  and  State  In 
France.  A.  Boyenval. 

Small  Holdings  hi  Italy.  Prof.  S.  Spoto. 

Revue  d*Art  Dramatlque.  Paris.  1  fr. 

60c. 

November  1. 

Mothers  In  the  Dram*.  Marie  Lanrent, 

Mdlle.  Jodln,  of  the  Theitre  de  Varsovie. 
LeonNeol.     _         „     .  ^ 

Obsession  in  the  Drama— Maurice  Maeter- 
linck. FierreValln. 

Tbe  Drama  in  Russia,  1890*91.  G.  Deval. 
November  15. 

Wagner  and  Meyerbeer.    A.  Soubies  and 
C.  Malherbe. 

HeddaGaWer.  ConntProzor. 

Mdlle.  Brillant,of  the  Comedle  Francaise 
(1752).  „  ^ 

Music  Halls  of  London.  M.  C.  d'Agneau. 

Revue  Bleue.  Paris.  60  cents. 

October  21. 
MoliAre's  "  Don  Juan."  Louis  Ganderar. 
French  Schools  In  tbe  Bast.  C.  Coiguet. 

Novemb*»r  7. 
Protection  of  Women  Workers  In  France. 

Paul  Lsfitte.     ,      „  ^  „, 
Friederich  Nietzsche.  T.  de  Wyaewa. 

November  14. 
The  Development  of  Nationality  In  the 
United  States— The  Boonomio  Condi- 
Uons.   B.  Boutmy.  « 
Russia  ahd  France  under  the  Beoond 
Empire.  A.  Rambans. 

November  21. 
The  Armed  Brothers  of  the  Sahara.  Ed. 

Plauchut.  „     «.   ,  ^. 

Notes  on  a  Journey  from  New  xork  to 

New  Orleans.  M.  Bonchor. 
Trade  Unions  in  1791.  M.  Fldlex. 

November  38. 
AnoientOivfllsation.  Louis  Mteard.  - 


Revue  du  Chplstlanisme  Pratique. 
Vals  (Ardtehe).  1  fr.  November  15. 
The  Fourth  Congress  of  the  Protestant 
Association  for  the  Practical  Study  of 
Social  Questions  at  Marseilles. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  November  1. 
The  Bgfptlon  Queatlon.  Part  I. 
Wild  Ducks.  M.Ben^Barin. 
Bhl  Ruffians.  Jurien  de  la  Gravldre. 
The  Flnaneial  Situation  and  the  Budget 

of  1892.  Cuoheval-Clarigny. 
John  Morley,  critic,  journalist,  and  atatca- 

man.  Angustin  Filon. 
History  tanght  backwards  aooording  to  a 

Ctaman  Programme.  G.  Valbert. 

November  15. 
Wild  Ducks.  M.  Ren6  Bazin. 
Tbe  Great  Eastern  Manceovres. 
Mdme.  Ackermann.   M.  d'Haussonville. 
The  Egyptian  Question  (Isst  Part). 


The  Civil  War  in  Chili.  M.  de  Varigoy. 
Organisation    of   Piracy  in  Tonquin. 
Colonel  Prey. 

Revue  Encyclopedlque.    Paris,   i  fr. 
November  1. 
Henry  Litolff.    With  Portrait.  Arthur 
Pougin. 

General  Boulcnger.  With  Portrait  and 
other  illustrations.  John  Grand-Car- 
teret. 

November  16. 

Jos^phin  Soulary,  and  his  Poems.  With 

Portrait.  G.  Vloaire. 
Augttstin  Ribot,  Painter.    With  Portrait 

and  Illustrations.  H.  Cast^ts. 
The  French  National  Debt.  II.  1870  1690. 

B.  Hanriot. 
General  de  Marbot.     With  Portrait. 

Viscount  de  Vogiie. 
Disappearance  of  the  BIfon  In  America. 

With  Illustration  and  Map. 

Bevue  de   FamiUe.   Paris,    l  fr.  50  o. 
November  1. 
A  Militarv  Conspiracy  under  tbe  Con- 
suUte,  1802.  I.  Henri  Whelsoinger. 
November  15. 
In  Iceland.  G.  Pouchet. 
The  Evolution  of  the  Operetta.  (Con- 
tinued.) F.  Saroey. 
A  Military  Conspiracy.  (Continued.)  H. 
Welschioger. 

Bevue  Fransalse.    Paris,    ifr.  fioo. 
November  1. 
Th'*  March  on  In  Salah.    With  Map. 

Edoiiard  Marbeau. 
The  Rivals  of  France  In  Africa.  Africanus. 
Tbe Takingof  Valparaiso.  A.  Lefdvre.  , 
Bulgaria  t  Popuhtiion,  Budget,  and  Com- 

November  15, 

Roundabout  the  Pamh-.  With  Map. 
Maroc  and  Touat.   E.  M.  Bellaire. 
The  French  Soudan.    The  Quiquandon 
Expedition.  With  Map. 

La  Revue  Generale.  Brussels.  12fr.  per 
annum.  November  7. 
Tbe   Sochd  Crisis  in  Belgium.  Ch. 

l^Urr^from  Florida.  V.  Watteyne. 
The  Fourth  General  Assembly  of  Oatholiea 

atMechUn.  A.  Nyssens. 
The    Brussels    Conference  on  Public 

MoraUty.  Jos.HoyoU. 

Revue  Hlstorique.  Paris.  6fr.  November- 
December. 
Ausone  and  his  Times.  I.  C.  JuIUmi. 
The  Chronicle  of  Ekkehard.  J.  Tessler. 
The  Waliaohlan  and  Bulgarian  Bmpb«. 

A.  D.  XenopaL  .  ^ 

General   Gobert.     1780-1763.     I.  P. 
Vanohelet. 
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Revue  de  I'Hypnotisme.    Pvit.  75  c. 
November. 
HypnotUm  and  Sa«wtion.  J- D^boeaf. 
Tbo^bt-Bflftding.  ^)oDckitioiL)  Prof.  J. 

deTMX^iuioff. 
Cataleptic  Phenomeiift  in  Hypnotism.  Dr. 
A.  3&nbariBi. 

Revue  Hensuelle  de  I'Ecole  d'AnthPO- 
polOflTle.  lir,  BovemberlS. 

Ham%n  Indoitry  in  the  Stone  Age.  A. 
deMortlUet.  ,„  , 

Report  of  the  Consfrew  at  Marteilles  for 
the  Advancement  of  Sdeaoe. 

Revue  du  Monde  Cathdique.  P«rit. 
25  fr.  annually.  November  1. 
The  Spirit  of  the  End  of  the  Oentuiy.  Q 
(Hndy. 

Notet  on  Sociafltm.   Urbaln  Gn^n. 
France  and  Tonkin.    (Ooneladed.)  L. 
Robert. 

The  Austrian  Alps.  (Continued.)  Gaston 
Maury. 

Revue    PWIosophlQUe.    Paris.    3  fr. 
.  November. 
The  Origin  of  our  IntMleotual  and  Cerebral 
Structure.  I.  According  to  Kant.  A. 
Fouill6e.  ^  , 

Will  as  a  Factor  in  B'lief.  Gourd. 
Criminal  and  Penal  Sbudies.   G.  Tarde. 

Revue  des  Questions  Sclentifiques. 
Brussels.  October. 
I]iftin<  Knowledge,  and  Reason.  Ch. 

deKirwan.  ^  ^  ^ 

The    Flora   of   Chan-Toung.    A.  A. 

The  Nature  of  Chemioia  Solotioos.  H. 

de  Greef .  ^  . 

Maltbusianism.  Bd.  Van  der  Smissen. 
Microbes  and  Hygiene.  Dr.  Moeller. 
Keeent  Stndies  on  Light  and  1*b  Applicar 

tions.  (Coodosion.)  P.Gilbert. 

Revue  Rom.  Ll«ge.  Novemberl. 
i»ur  Pregramm*.  ^  _ 

H'storical  Brrors  —  Rjland  de  Lattre. 
Mierobee.  Daemon. 

Revue  Seientlflqne.  PatIs.  60  c. 

November  7. 
The  Flight  of  Birds.  V.  Tatln. 
Bacteriological  Analysis  of  Water.  G. 
Rous. 

November  14. 
Rotatory  Power  and  Molecular  Structure. 

J.  A.  \e  Bel. 
An  Ostrich  Farm  in  S'>oth  Africa.  (Il»us.) 
The  Population  of  the  United  SUtes 
MOOfdiogto  the  Latitude  and  Longi- 
tude, y.  Turquan. 

November  21. 
The  Touat  Qnestion  in  the  Sahara. 

November  28. 
Thomas  Sydenham  and  his  Worlc.  A 
Laboulbtoe. 

Revue  Socialiste.  Paris,  i  fr.  50  c. 
November  15. 

Socialism,  or  the  Universal  Law  of  Soli- 
darity. Br.J.Pioger. 

The  Abolition  of  Contract  and  Pieceworlc. 
L.  Bertrand.  .  ^  , 

Cabetaadthelcarians.   A.  HolynsVi. 

Tbc  New  Tariff  and  the  InteresU  of 
Labour.  M.  Cnamay. 

The  Socialist  Congress  at  Br furt.  Benoit 
Melon. 

The  Social  Movement  in  France,  etc 

Revue  de  Theologle.  Montauban.  1  fr. 
50  e.  November  lit. 

ChMTles  Bois.  Arbousse-BasMde. 

The  Interpretation  of  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon. C.  Bruston. 

Thf  D^cl'^e  of  the ElectlngPrinciple  in 
the  Election  of  Bishops.  B.  Sayous. 

ANtw  Theory  of  the  Redemption.  Paul 
Fargues. 


L'Unlversite'catholique.  Ljon*-  U'- 

The  Defenoeof  our  Colonies.  C.  Cbabaud- 
Amauit.  .  ^  ^ 

The  Actual  Condition  of  French  Protes- 
tantism.  (Continued.)         ^.  , 

Cardinal  Bfaury,  according  to  his  Diplo- 
ma ic  Correspondence.   A.  K»vel. 

The  Right  of  Assoclaaon.  Bmmanuel 
Voron. 


ITALIAN. 

La  Civilta  Cattollca.  November  7. 
The  New  Nationni  Pleb'seite:  Rome. 

October  2nd.  1891. 
Lynch  Law  in  the  United  SUtes. 
Preceptive  and  Directive  Rubrics. 

November  21. 
Ocintwtr  2od.  sccordio*  to  SIg.  Bongbi. 
The  Miirrations  of  the  Hittites.  (Couunu- 
ation?)  With  lUustratlons  of  antique 

Sa^^^nsio  and  Beelesiastical  Rfgidar 
tions. 

La  Nuova  Antologia.  November  l. 
Physical  Bzercitei  and  Games  in  Schools. 

A.  Morro.  ^  „ 
The   Suspension  of  the  New  Railway 

Worlca.   A.  T.  de  Johanois. 
On  the  Occation  of  the  Last  Dramatic  ' 

Competition.  A.  FiaocbHtl 
Hypnotism  and  Suiritism.  B.  i>ciamsnna. 
Br  ooUectiuns  of  Old  Parqiiale.  A.  Gabelii. 
Across  the  Pamir.  Mutius. 

N'>vember  16. 
Constitnfional  Experiments  in  Italy,  from 

17»6-1815.   L.  Palm*. 
Siheria  and  Gaorge  Kennan's  Revelations. 

L.  Dal  Verme.  ^ 
HypOAtism  and  Spiritism.  (Continuation) 

B.  SciaoBanna.  ,  . 
From  Glunda  to  Asmara.     Travels  in 

Abjs^lnii*-   F.  Martini. 
Vincnio  Vela  and    N  ch^Io  Bwabino. 
Two  recent  Italian  AriisU.  A.  Ventuii. 

La  Rassegna  Nazlonale.  Nov  ember  l. 
Tlie  National  So<-lfty  for  the  Support  nf 
Italian       Catholic      Missions.  F. 

New^^land  and  its  InhaUtanU.  A. 

Bruoialti.  ^.  ^ 

Profess*  ir  Li-^pmaon's  Coloured  Photo- 
graphs.  F,  Gn»8sl. 
C<rlo  Maria  Cu  d.  A  Sketch.  Dino. 
Zoroaster.  Tmnslated  from  th**  Boglish  of 

F.  Marion  Crawford,  by  P.  M*cchl. 
Six  Lettera  bv  His  Holiness  Pope  Plus 

IX.  Bd.  byl\  C.  Delia  Spina. 
November  15 
TheBxemeron.   III.  A.  Stoppani. 
Tlie    Vienna    Congress    of    1815.  V. 

CohhncM. 
S<»nie  HUtorlcil  Books  and  Pamphlets. 

G.  Kondoni.  ,    „  .... 
Zoroaster.  Translated  from  the  Bnglish  or 

F.  Marion  Crawfoni.  by  Pietro  Maccbi. 
Tbe  Old  SicilUn  Constitution.    Duke  of 
Gualtiieri. 

A  Siieec^  on  Decentralisation.  Signer 
Prinetti.  ^ 

Robert  Walpole.  A  Critical  Sketch.  G. 
Boglie'ti. 

GluUo  Roberti  (a  reoentlf  deceased 
musician).  V.  di  Marraorito. 

La  Scuola  Positiva.  October  30. 
Th*  Divorce  L<w  in  tlie  Neapolitan  Pro- 
vinces. 1809-18lf>.   B.  Croci*. 
The  Exclusion  Irom  the  Cods  of  the 

Nomen  Juris."   G.  Fior»*r.tl. 
Art.  389 :  Obscene  Publications  and  Exhi- 
bitions. L.  Carelli. 
The  Social  Curo  for  Alcoholism.    A.  Zer- 

JomaUstlo  Convictions.  G.  A.  fiiauchi. 

Ri  vista  Internazionale  d'Igiene. 

The  Congress  for  the  Study  of  Tubercu- 
losis. Paris,  \m .   A.  Mont«*fu*co. 

The  ••Police des  Moeura"  and  the  Nico- 
tera  Decree.  B.  Fazio. 


SPANISH. 

L*Avene-  November. 
Experimental  Psychology,  as  studied  by  a 

Smoker.  J.  M.  Guardia. 
PopuUr  Songs  and  Lyrle  Drama.  A. 

Coitada. 
Wine.  Joseph  Brunet  y  Bellet. 

Espana  Moderna.  November  is».  12  reals. 
(^ue«iion8   connected   with  Columbus. 

Prosptsio  Peragalla.  ^  ,^ 

Jose  Zorrilla.    Critical  Study.  Isidoro 
Fernandez  Florez. 
Revista  Contemporanea.    October  30. 

Is.  8d. 

The  OrienUlifcts*  Congr-  ss  Don  Bernar- 
dino Marrin  y  MingXiez. 

A  Visa  to  Gibraltar.  Don  Blifceo  GuardioU 
Valero 

Petroleum  and  its  Products.   Don  Jose 

Rodrinuex  Mourelo. 
The  Antiquity  and  Importance  of  Spanish 

Journalism.    Don.  Juan  P.  Criadu  y 

Domlnguez. 

November  15. 
The  Women  of  Lugo  (Galicia).    Don  J. 

Rodriguez  Lopez.  ^      _  . 

Forms  of  Government.     DwU  Damian 


DUTCH  MAGAZINES. 

Elsevier*s  Geillustreerd  Maandschrift. 
Novemtier.   1*.  8d 
Willem  Roelofs.   ("lus.)   H.  Smiwnt. 
Par'si^n    Shadows,    (lllus.)  Joliando 

A^sTxteen'h   Century  Puzzle.  (lllus.) 

RiversndCliv.   Sketches  of  Rotteniam. 

(lllus.)   L  J.  Plerap  vm  Dni^*«o<t 
J    A   Albudlnvr  Thfjns  in  1853.  With 
Portrait.   A.  W.  Stellwajen. 
De  Gids.  Nov^mbfr.  38.     ,  „  „  ,. 
S  "itzerland  und  the  SwIm  J.  H.  Ho  ijer. 
A  J  mmey  to  th*  South  Coast  of  .Uva. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Van  Bemn»den. 
The  Uncertainty  of  Linked  Proper tv  und 
ihe  Effect   of  the  Torrens  System. 
A.  C.  W.  Van  Woerdeo. 
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•"     Right  of  Rtgistratioo.    M.  W,  F. 
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Universitie*  and  How  They  were  Formed 

Nn^;*lSflu^«'^on  English  Literature  in 
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Stefansson.  ,  «,  wi  • 

Travels  m  Egypt.  Kjrl  Plehl. 

WboisKembrandt?  G.  Gdthe.  * 
Samtiden.  Bergen.  5kr.  Yearly.  October. 

widow  Berg.   Mons.  Lie. 

With  Prof.  Seeard.   Mon«.  L«e. 

Miunce  Maeterlinck.  Belgian  Dramatut. 
W.  Archer.       .    .    ^  „ 

Social  C'^n<)itions  in  Australia. 
SkillinK  Magazin.  Chri»tiaua.  No>44. 

Through^beria  in  Winter.  George 
Kennan.  ^  ^, 

Moltke  on  the  War  of  1870-71. 

No.  45. 

Fred-Ik  Pet.«rsen.   With  P;ftr»it. 
Poisonous  Reptiles.  Karl  Vogt. 
No.  46. 

Bemt  Johannsen.   With  Portrait..  H.J. 
Tlie  German  Socialists.  A.  Rsedder. 
Tilskueren.    ^J^^^'   ^^kr.  yearly. 

Dutch  Art.  Prof.  Jul.  Lang*- 

The  Relations  between  Ui;  K^jglj^J 

tbeScandtnavlaos.  Prof.  N.  Fwdrikssen. 
New  SSSan  Novel  Writing.  Dr.  Schan- 
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The  Degeneration  of  the  Raoe  through 
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Andorer  Review 
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Argosy 
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 Journal 

Asclepiad 
Asiatic  Quarterly 
Atalanta 

Atlantic  Monthly 
Author 

Banlcers'  Magazine 
Beifor<^'t  Mflffazine 
Blackwood's  Magazine 
Bookman 
Bookworm 
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zine 

Cassell's  Saturday 
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Chambers's  Journal 
Chautauquan 
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Cliurcli  Quarterly 
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Congregational  Review 
Contemporary  Review 
Comhill 
Cosmopolitan 
Critical  Review 
Dublin  Review 
Kconomic  Journal. 
Bconomic  Review 


B.R.       Edinburgh  Review 
Ed.  R.     Educational  Review 
E.H.       English  Historical  Re- 
view 

E.  I.        English  Illustrated 

Biagazine 
Esq.  Esquiline 
Ex.  Expositor 

F.  R.        Fortnightly  Review 

F.  Forum 

G.  M.       Gentleman's  Biagazine 
G.  0.  P.    Girl's  Own  Paper 
G.W.      Good  Words 

G.B.        Greater  Britain 

G.  T.        Great  Thoughts 
Harp.     Harper's  Magazine 
Help  Help. 

H.  -M.  Home-Maker 
Horn.  R.  Homiietic  Review 
Ig,  Igdrasil 

In.  M.     Indian  Magazine  and 
Review 

I.  J.E.      International  Journal  of 

Ethics 

Ir.  E.R.  Irish  Eoclesiastical 

Record 
Ir.  M.      Irish  Monthly 
Jew.  Q.  Jewish  Quarterly 
J.  Ed.     Journal  of  Education 
J.  Micro.  Journal  of  Microscopy 

and  Naturat  Science 
J.R.C  I.  Journal  of  the  Royal 

Colonial  Institute 
Jur.  R.   Juridical  Review 
K.O.       King's  Own 
K.  Knowledge 
Law  M .    Law  Magazine  ft  Review 
Law  Q.  Law  Quarterly  Review 


L«.H..       Leisure  Hour 

Llbr.  Library. 

Llpp.      Lippincott's  Monthly 

L  O.        Literary  Opinion 

L.  Q.       London  Quarterly 

LODflT.     Longman's  Magazine 

Luc.  Lucirer 

Lild.  K.  Ludgate  Monthly 

Lv.  Lyceum 

mac.  >      Macmitlan's  Magazine 

M.A.H.    Magazine  of  American 

History 
M.  Art    Magazine  of  Art 
Man.  Q.  Manchester  Quarterly 
M.E.        Merry  England 
Mind  Mind 

Mis.  R.,  Missionary  Review  of 
the  World 

Mon.  Monist 

M.  Month' 

M.C.  Monthly  Chronicle  •f 
North  Country  Lore 

M.  P.       Monthly  Packet 

Mlir.       Murray  s  Magazine 

Nat.  R.    National  Review 

N.N.        Nature  Notes 

N.H.  Newbery  House  Maga- 
zine 

N.E.M.    New  England  Magazine 
NewR.    New  Review 
N.C.       Nineteenth  Century 
N.A.R.    North  American  Review 
CD.        Our  Day 
0.  Outing 
P.E.F,     Palestine  Exploration 
Fund 

Photo.  Q.  Photographic  Quarterly 
Photo.  R.  Photographic  Reporter 


Phren.  J.  Phrenologioal  Joumal 
Phren.  M.  Phrenological  Maga 


zine 
Poet  Lore 
Portfolio 

Presbjrterian  and  •  Re- 
formed Review 
Primitive  Methodiat 
Quarterly  Review 
P.ILG.S.  Prooeedingtof  the  Boyal 
Geographical  Society 
Psy.  R.    Proceedings    of  the 
Society  for  Psychical 
Research 
Q.J  Eson.Quarterly   Journal  of 
Economics 
Quarterly  Review 
Quiver 

Review  of  the  Ohurohes 

  Scots  Magazine 

Scot  G.M.  Scottish  Geographical 

Magazine 
Scot.  R.  Scottish  Review 
Scrib.     Scribner's  Magazine 
Shake  Shakespeariana. 
Str.  Strand 
S.  Sun 
Sun.  H.  Sunday  at  Home 
Sun.  M.   Sunday  Magazine 
S.T.        Sword  and  Trowel 
T.B.        Teim>le  Bar 
Tin.       Tinsle/s  Magazine 
U.S.M.  UnitedServlceMagaziae 
Y.E.       Young  England 
Y.M.       Young  Man 
Wei.  R*   Welsh  Review, 
W .  R.      Westminster  Review 
W.L.      World  Literature. 


P.L. 
P. 

P.R.R. 
P.M.Q. 


R.C. 
Scots 


Africa: 

British  Bechuanaland,  by  H.  A.  Brydeo. 
GB..NOV 

British  Administration  In  West  Afrioa.  by 

F.  Buxten,  F  R..  Dee 
Experiences  of  an  African  Trader,  by  H.  E.  M 

Stutfleld.  Mac,  Dec. 
Agriculture  : 
A  Future  Agriculture,  by  C.  S.  Plumb.  N  E  M. 

Nov 

Ancient  Literature.  Romance  of,   by  W.  P. 

Petrle,  L  H.  Dec.  _  ^       ^  «  ^  « 

Animal  Thieves,  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Japp.  C  F  M.  Dec 
Antipodeans.  ChTistie  Murray  on.  by  Sir  Bdw. 

Br»ddon.  C  R.  Deo 
Anuradhapura.  Miss  C.  F.  Gordon  Gumming 

on.  G  M.  Deo 
Aquinas  Resuscitatus.  ACQ.  Oct 
Arohltecture : 

The  Budding.  Perfection,  and  Fading  of  the 
Gothic,  by  C.  H.  M.  Johnstone.  Scots. 
Deo 

Gothic  and  Saracen  Architecture,  by  B. 
Johnson,  W  R.  Dec 
Armies: 

The  Politics  and  the  Armies  of  Europe,  by  £. 

A.  Freeman  and  W.  R.  Thayer.  F.  Nov 
Our  Army  and  lr«  Detractors.  F  R  Dec.  and  A 

Rejoinder,  by  Sir  C.  Dilke.  F  R.  Deo 
The  Conveyance  of  Troops  by  Railway.  Ool.  J. 

S.  Bothnell  on.  U  S  M.  Dec 
Soldiers'  Institutes,  by  Rev.  W  S  Randall. 

U  S  M,  Dec 
Our  Military  Weaknesi  in  India  by  C.  B. 

Norman.  U  S  M.  Dec 
Sandhurst,  Lieut.  Col.  Cooper  King  on,  iJ  S  M, 

Dec 

The  Progress  of  Modem  Tectlcf,  U  S  M.  Deo 
The  Treatment  of  German  Soldiers,  U  S  M. 

Deo  ' 
Military  Bottansiaamata  Means  of  Recruiting. 

by  J.  A.  Skene  Thomson,  W  R,  Dec 
The  Fortifications  of  Constantinople,  by  R. 

von  Biebersteln.  U  S  M.  Dec 
The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  Mac.  Dec 
Arnold.  Sir  Bdwhn,  Poem  by,  **  The  ffo  Ptoce," 

i^RvPec  ^ 
Asia  Minor,  Gitmpse  of,  C.  Dee* 


Astronomy 

Dark  Structures  in  the  Milky  Way,  A.  C. 
Ranyard  on,  K.  Deo 
Authors,  State  Recognition  of ,  Symposium  on, 
Bkman.  Dec 


Ballot  : 

Recent  Progress  in  Ballot  Reform,  F.  O. 
Mather  on.  A  R.  Nov 
Belgium :  . 

Religious  Life  and  Thought,  Sun  H.  Dec 
Bernard,  St.,  C  W.  Nov 
Bersier.  Eugene,  Prof  W.  C.  Wilkinson  on 

Horn  R.  Nov 
Bil»le: 

Promises  and  Perils  of  the  Newest  Criticism, 
.    by  Jos.  Cook.  0  D.  Nov 
Birds: 

More  Indian  Birds,  by  O.  T.  Buokland.  Long. 
Dec 

Birds  on  Their  Travels,  by  Rev.  T.  Wood. 
I      Sun  M.  Deo 

I  Bismarck  in  the  German  Parliament,  by  £. 
I    Oastelar,  A.  Nov 
Boyne.  Battle  of ,  A  C  Q,  Oct 
Braddon.  Sir  Bdw..  on  the  GIobe-Trotter  and 

His  Works,  G  B.  Nov 
Briggs.  Prof.,  Case  of.  A  R.  Nov 

Jos  Cook  on.  0  D.  Nov 
Browning.  Robert, 

Uls  Religious  Opinions,  by  Mrs.  Sutherland 
Orr,  C  R.  Dec 

Browning's  Life  and  Teachiag,  L  Q,  Oct 
Buddhism  and  Lamaism  in  Mongolia,  by  Rev. 

J.  Sheepshanks,  N  H,  Dec 
Bnrdett-Ooutu,  Baroness,  G  T,  Dec 
Burmah : 

The  Bnrmans  and  Buddhism,  C  W,  Nov 


CKsar.  Paganism  of,  by  D.  A.  O.  Snllivaa, 

ACQ.  Oct 
Caine.  Hall.  G  T,  Dec 

Camorra:  Tne   Two  Sicilies    and  the  Ca- 

morra.  by  J.  A.  Mooney,  ACQ.  Oct 
Canada : 

The  Census.  J.  G.  061mer4)n.  F  R.  De« 
Memoirs  of  the  Siege  of  <}nebec.  M  A  H.  Nov 


The  Historic  Games  of  Old  OanadL,  by  Prosper 
Bender,  M  A  H,  Nov 
Garlyle.  Thomas, 

The  Carlyles  and  a  Segment  of  their  Circle, 
Bkman.  Dee 

The  Excursion  to  Paris,  1851,  New  R,  Dec 
Carnegie.  Andrew,  G  T.  Dec 
Carpenter,  Bishop  Boyd.  C  S  J,  Dec 
Catacombs  of  Rome.  Mgr.  K.  Seton  on,  A  C  U« 

Oct 

Oat  hollo  Church : 
Development  of  English  Catholic  Literature, 

A.  F.  Marshall  on.  A  C  Q,  Oct 
Catholic  England  in  Modem  Tioaes,  by  Rev. 
John  Morris,  M,  Dec 
Catling.  Thomas,  of  Lloyd's  Aews,  C  S  J.  Deo 
CevloH : 

Anuradhapura,  Miss  0.  F.  Gordon-Oummlng 

on,  G  M,  Dec 
A  Shihalese  Theatre,  by  Rev,  Wm.  Wood, 
N  H,  Dec 
Chicago  Exhibition  t 
Sunday  at  the  World's  FSir.  by  W.  H.  Arm- 
strong, A.  Nov 
Childhood,  v.  Roseboro'  on,  C  M,  Dec 
China: 

The  Scene  of  the  Riots,  Black,  Dec 
China  and  Its  Future,  by  Rev.  R.  B.  Bgan, 
N  H,  Dec 

Chinese  Spirito,  by  Mdme.  BUvatsky,  Luo.  Nov 
Chlvali^^Romances  of.  Prof.  J.  W.  Hales  on, 

Christ  and  Human  Theories  of  the  Future 
SUte,  by  Rev.  G.  B.  A.  Pargiter,  Ch  Mis  I. 
Dec 

Church  and  the  Great  Charta,  by  Canon 

Pennington,  N  H.  Dec 
Churches  and  Reunion : 

Cardinal  Manning  and  others  on.  R  C,  Nov 
City  Houies,  Old,  hv  P.  Norinan,  E  I.  Dec 
Clerkenwell  and  Its  Associations,  C  J.  Dec 
Olnb  for  Working  Girls,  Sun  M.  Dt& 
Oobbett.  Wm.,  G.  Sainubury  on,  Mae.  Deo 
Colonies : 

Federation,  the  Policy  of  the  Future,  by  C.  D. 
Farcuharton.  W  R.  Dec 
Commoa'Lodging  Honses  and  their  Patrons,  Q. 
Dee 
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ODmmoBpUioe  Books,  liaior^n.  F.  Maxwell 

on.  G  m.  Deo 
OommoQwealth ;  A  New  Stndy.  L  Q.  Oct 
OoQMrvative  Apologetiot,  by  B.  H.  Johneon. 

A  R.  Not  ^       ,  „  ^ 

Oonttantlnople.  Fortlfloatloni  of*  B.  von  Bieber- 

■tein  oo,  U  S  M.  Deo  .  „  ^ 

Oonatn.  Land  or.  by  S.«J.  WeymAn,  L  H.  Deo 
OoUage  People.  Black,  Dec  ^  „ 

Ooantry  SoBiety  uf  Yetterday,  by  Bfn.  O.  H 

Hiaiett,  M  P.  Deo  ^  ^  ^ 

Crime  in  Paris,  U.  Le  Boux  on,  F  R,  Deo 
Critios,  Flea  for,  by  J.  O.  Bailey.  MuP,  Deo 
CyoUng  in  miter,  by  B.  J.  Meeredy,  F  R.  Deo 

DslUnflsr.  Bev.  W.  H..  on  The  Mtraoulous,  R  C. 

Nov 

December  In  the  Country.  G  0  P.  Deo 
Democratio  Government.  Hmiled  Laveieyeon, 

by  Henry  Donokley,  C  R.  Deo 
Dilke,8irC..  _  „ 

The  Issue  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  by  W.  T, 
dtead,  Wei  R,  Deo 
Dominio,  Sc.,  L  Q.  Oct 

Doubter*  and  Do^ mttlsts,  J.  T.  Bixby  on.  A, 
Nov 

Drama,  see  under  Thestres 

Driver,  O*non,  on  the  Book  of  the  Law,  by 

Principal  Gave,  C  R,  Dec 
Dufferin,  Lsdy,  and  tne  Women  of  India,  Str, 

Nov 


Boonomio  Studies :  How  Can  They  Help  the 
liinist^rf  by  Dr.  B.  B.  Andrews,  Horn  R, 
Nov 

Bduoation: 

The  New  Bduoation,  by  Professor  P.  Qeddes. 
Help,  Pec. 

The  MiuUtry  and  Popular  Bduoation,  by 

fibbop  Vincent,  Hom  R,  Nov 
Belicion  in  Bducatlou.  by  Brother  Acarlas. 

A  C  Q.  Oct 

Why  Bduoation  Should  be  Free,  by  M. 
riennesty.  ACQ.  Oct 

What  will  be  the  Future  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion in  Elementary  Schools,  by  Dean 
Gregory,  N  H.  Dec 

Bngltsh  University  Life  for  Women,  by  Anne 
Clough,  F.  Nov 

The  PoUcv  of  the  Small  College,  by  W.  de  Witt 
Hyde,  td  R.  Nov 

The  Literature  of  Bduoation,  by  W.  H.  Max- 
well, Ed  R.  Nov 

Teachers'  Salaries  and  Pensions,  by  A.T.Smith, 
Ed  R.  Nov 

Women  as  Teachers,  Ed  R,  Nov 

^liotkt  on  the  Nile,  by  B.  U  and  B  W  Blash- 
flekl,  Scrib.  Dec 


B^ptology 
KMlgion  c 
W?S.  Kress.  A  CO.  Oct 


;ion  of  the  Ancient  Bgyptlans,  by  Rev. 


BIsteddfod,  T.    M«rchant-Williams  and  D. 

Davies  on,  Wei  R,  Deo 
Hleetoral: 

Becent  Progress  in  Ballot  Reform,  F.  G. 
Mather  on,  A  R.  Nov 
BUot.  George.  An  Italian  on.  Black,  Dec 
Bsklmos.  Andentand  Modem,  by  Baron  A.  B. 

Nordenskldld.  E  I.  Dec 
BvoluUon  and  Religious  Ideas,  by  B.  Crosbie, 

W  R.  Deo 

BxpkMtons  on  Petroleum  Vessels,  B.  Beynon  on, 
*  K.Deo 


Fairies: 

Finger-Posts  in  Faery-Land,  by  Cbristabel  K. 
Coleridge,  HP.  Dec 
Fashions  of  the  19th  Century,  by  Mrs.  Strange 
Btttson.  E  I.  Dec 

Fid  ion : 

Are  French  Novels  faithful  to   Life  t  by 

Mdme.  Adam.  N  A  R.  Nov 
American  CbaracUrs  in  German  Novels,  by 
Lida  von  Krockow,  A  M,  Deo 
Fires  on  Cotton  Ships,  C  J,  Dec 
Fire-Works,  StP,  Nov 

Flowers  and  FaresU  of  the  Fkur  West,  by  A.  R. 

Wallace.  F  R.  Deo 
Fontainebleau.  Memoirs  of,  by  Grant  Allen, 

EI,  Deo 

Wreach  Politics,  by  G.  Monod.  C  R,  Deo 
Preoph  Revolution : 
The  Great  Talkers  of  the  French  Bevolatlon, 
by  W.  H.  D.  Adams.  G  M.  Deo 


A  ParaSise  of  Gamblers,  by  Bdgar  Fawcett, 

A,  Nov 

Gcrdens,  Sir  H.  Maxwell  on,  N  C.  Deo  „  ,  _^ 

Gardens  and  Grounds.  R.  Blomtield  on,  B  I.  Dec 

Garter.  Order  of,  C  J.  Deo 

Germany^  ^  ^ 

England  and  Germany,  W  R,  Dec 
ber/nao  Newspaper  Press,  Chas.  Lowe  on, 
N  C,  Dec 

Ghost  Names,  Canon  Isaac  Taylor  on.  K,  Dec 
Goethe's  Mother,  Bev.  Dr.  J.  Strauss  on,  G  H. 

Dec 

Goodwin.Sands.  S-  T.  Treanor  on,  L  H.  Dec 
Gosse,  Philip  (Incidents  In  the  Life  of  a  Natur- 

allst).  T  B,  Dec  _ 
Grain.  Comey,  PortralU  of,  Str,  Nov 
Greek  at  the  UniversLies,  see  Universities 
Greenwood,  Frederick,  of  the  Anti-JacobM» 

C  S  J,  Deo 


Hardy.  Thomas.  PortraiU  of,  Str.  Nov 

Hardy  and  His  Work,  Bkman.  Deo  

Hooker,  Father,  Rev.  W.  BlMott  on,  C  W.  Dee 
Herondas,  Mimes  of,  Andrew  Lang  on,  C  R  Dec 
Hibemia  Pteata.  by  Visoount  de  Vesoi,  N  C  Dec 


'*A^p  to  Snowtaad.  by  Sir  G.  M.  B.  Mwsleod. 
G  W,  Dec 

Immortality :  Beliefs  In,  Prof.  Oheyne  on,  N  C. 
Deo 

^"our*  Military  Weakness  in  India,  by  C.  B. 

Norman.  0  S  M,  Deo  ^ 
The  Young  Men  of  India,  by  D.  McConaughy, 

YM.  Dec  ^    ^  ,  ^  ^, 

Lsdy  Dufferin  and  the  Women  of  India, 

StP,  Nov  .  . 

The  Religions  of  India  as  Illustrated  by  their 

Temples,  by  Bev.  C.  Metk,  Sun  H,  Dec 

Local  Government,  B.  P.  V.  Knox  on,  Wei. 
R,  Dec 

Lessons  of  the  Irish  Census,  by  J.  Macbeagh, 

C  W,  Nov 

The  BAttle  of  the  Boyne  and  the  Sieges  cf 
Limerick,  A  C  Q,  Oct  ,    .  ^,  . 

Italy  and  the  Pope,  by  Slgnor  Crispi,  N  A  R. 
Nov 


Japan : 

The  Most  Ancient  Shrine  in  Japan,  by  L. 
Heam,  A  M.  Dec 
Jeffcries,  Riclinrd,  on  the  Coming  of  Summer. 

Long.  Dec  .        1,  . 

Jonsoii.  Ben.  not.  Bioon  s  Amanuensis,  by  B.  A. 

Calkim.  Shake.  Oct 
Journalism  : 

Ships'  Newspapers,  C  S  J,  Doc 

The  German  Newspaper  Press,  by  C.  Lowe, 
N  C,  Dec 


Keeley.  Mrs.  Portralte  of.  Str.  Nov 


Labour  t 

Wanted,  a  Department  of  Labour,  by  Robert 

Donald,  C  R.  Dec 
The  Labour  Platform  at  the  next  General 

Election,  by  H.  H.  Champion,  N  C.  Dee 
The  Provident  Side  o(  Trade  Unionism,  by  G. 

Howell,  NewR.  Dec 
The  Rights  of  Capital  and  Labour.  Black, 

Dec 

The  True  Politics  for  Prohibition  and  Labour, 
by  B.  C.  Pierce,  A.  Nov 
Laveleye,  Bmile  de.  on  Democratic  (government, 

by  Henry  Dunckley,  C  R  Dec 
Law  and  the  Lawyers  : 

TbeMajestyof  the  Law,  Lipp.  Deo 
Levant,  Monasteries  of.  Revisited,  by  Hon. 

G.  N.  Curzon.  New  R,  Dec 
Liberty.  Limits  of.  A  R.  Nov 
Limerick,  Sieges  of,  A  C  Q.  Oct 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  L  Q.  Oct  ,  „    .  . 

Linton.  Mrs.  Lynn,  on  the  Sdenoe  of  Society, 

C  J,  Dee 

Literature  in^e  South  since  the  War,  by  T.  N. 

Psg'*.  Lipp*  Dec 
Lodglog-houses.  Oommon,  end  their  Patrons.  (|, 

Dec 


London  t  ^  .  ^  ~. 
Old  City  Houses,  P.  Norman  on.  B  I.  uao 
A  >Valk  in  Tudor  London,  by  W.  Besant, 

Harp,  Dec 
Louauu  from  Aloft,  StP,  Nov 
LoweU   Jamee  Russell, 

On  Shakespear's  Richard  Hl-t  A  M,  D«c« 
Homes  and  HaunU  of  LoweU.  by  F.  B. 

Sanborn.  N  E  M,  Nov  «  „  ,t  ^ 

LoweU  as  Roiormer  and  Poet,  by  F.  H.  Under 

wood,  0  D,  Nov. 
Lowell  and  the  Blfds,  by  L.  S.  Keyser 
N  E  M.  Nov. 
Lowell,  Mrs.,  Poems  of,  Bkman,  Deo 

McCurdv.  Judge  C.  J.,  «nd  his  Home  in  Lyme 

by  Mri.  M.  jr:  Lamb.  M  A  H.  Nov 
Magic  Lantern  Mission,  Help.  Deo 
MaUv  Peninsnla :  Trade.  Hon.  M.  Lister  on, 

N  C  Deo 

Marbot.  General.  G.  Shaw-Lefevre  on,  C  R.  T>to 

Marlborough  House.  C  S  J,  Deo 

Mental  StSSstics,  by  Dr,  J.Jaetrow,  New  R. 

MSSith,  George.  J.  A.  Newton-Bobinsoo  on, 

MettoJdlrt*ffioumenloal  Oonfereoce  at  Washing 

MiSSn?  MJ^SSth,  by  P«>f .^Hales.  N  C,  Djo 
Mimes  of  Heiondas,  by  Andrew  Lang,  C  R,  Deo 
Mistletoe  Bough.  C,  Deo 
Moltke.  Count  von. 

His  Book  on  the  Franco-German  War.  Lord 
Wolseksy  on,  US  M.  Deo        ^  „r  n«« 

Moltke  adi  Moltkelsm.by  A.  Forbes.  NC,  Dec 
Monasteries  of  the  Levant  Revisited,  by  Hon. 

G.  N.  Curzon,  New  B.  Dec 

^BuddWsm  and  Lamaism.  by  Bev.  J.  Sheep. 

Morley.  John,  Remlnlsoenoes  of ,  Bkman,  Deo 
Mormonism :  The  Death  of  Polygamy  m  Utah, 

by  Judge  B.S.Zane.  F.Nov 
Mosses.  British,  Justice  Fry  on,  K,  Dec 
Mud.  C,  Deo 

Municipal  Government :    .    .  ^  .  , 

How  to  Improve  Mnnidpal  Opverament.  by 
Bx-Mayor  Hart  and  others.  N  A  R,  Nov 

Murray.  Chrlsiie,  «no  the  AnUpootans,  by  Sir 
Bdw.  Braddon.  C  R.  Dec 

Mysticism,  True  ana  Faise,  Lue,  Nov 

Nature,  Music  of,  by  J.  F.  Rowbotham.  G  W. 

Dec 

Our  Naval  Reserves.  C  S  J.  D«5 ... ,  .  „ 
Naval  Bngineeriiig  in  War    bhips.  by  H. 

William.,  U  S  M,  Dec 
The  French  Manceuvresof  1891,  U  b  M,  lieo 
Negro  Superstition!,  by  Sara  M.  Handy.  LIpp, 

Nevifle,  Henry,  PortraiU  of.  StP.  Nov 
Wew  England  Puritans,  Black.  D»c 
New  Me«ico.  C.  F.  hummU  on.  Scrlb.  Deo 
New  TesUment  Symbolisms.  Prot.  S.  P.  Wait 

on.  A»  Nov.  ^  m»  w% 

New  York  Bowery,  J.  Ralph  on,  C  M,  Dec. 


Oliphant,  Laurence,  L  Q.  Oct. 

Pallroj)sests  of  Prison,  by  Helen  Zhnmern.  New 

pj^ir.^'ussia  and.  Black,  Deo.  _ 
P^ris  OutcasU,  B.  R.  Spearman  on,  W  R,  Dec. 

^'Railway  Journey  with  Mr.  Pamell.  by  Lord 
Ribblesdale.  N  C.  Dec. 

Pauperism  and  the  Poor  Law :    ,  _ 
A  Picture  of  Loudon  Poverty,  L  If.  Oct 
Outcasto  of  Paris,  E.  R.  Spearman  on,  W  R, 

PayneTjohn  Howard,  and  his  Southern  Sweet- 
heart, bv  Laura  Specr.  NE  M.  Nov 

Peace  of  iBurope.  B.  A.  Freeman  and  W.  R. 
Thayer  on.  F,  Nov   

Pearse,  Kev.  Mark  Guy,  W.  J.  Dawson  on,  Y  M, 
Dec 

^Industrial  ProvUion  for  Old  Ag«.  L  Q,  Oct 
PUtes  or  Bags  'f  by  B.  Q.  Soans.  MuP.  D«c  , 
Foe.  Bdgar  Allan,  W.  O  L.  Curtis  on,  A  C  i| 
Oct 
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Pol^tecbnio,  Begent  Street,  Arohdeaoon  Funr 

oo.  R  C.  Nov 
Fnpulstton  and  OeoBUs-taUng : 

The  CanadUn  Ceoaui,  by  J.  G.  Oolmer,  F  R. 

LeMont  of  the  Irith  OeDios,  by  J.  MacVeagb, 

C  W.  Nov 

Portuffuete  Bepubllcaninn  and  the  Military 
Revolt,  by  W.  Vivian,  Black,  Dec 

Preaohinir  of  the  Gospel,  U.  van  der  Veen  on, 
A  R,  Nov 

Prtsoo,  Falimpeetta  of,  by  Helen  Zimmera, 

New  R.  Deo 
Protection  or  Free  Trade  ?  by  U.  C.  Lodge,  A. 

Nov 

Puritani  of  New  England,  Black,  Deo 
Qaebec,  Siege  of,  M  A  H,  Nov 


Baoe  Problenu  of  America : 
Introdaotion  of  the  Negro  into  the  United 

Statea.  Rev.  0.  A.  8r«kely  on,  M  A  H,  Nov 
Tbe  Education  of  the  Indiana,  W.  Barrowi  on, 

A  R.Nov 

The  New  Sooth,  by  G.  L.  Chaney,  N  E  M,  Nov 
Chartering  a  Nation,  by  J.  Ralph,  Harp,  Deo 
Rnadt: 

The  Profit  of  Good  Country  Boadi,  by  J.  B. 
Potter,  F,  Nov 
RobiuMn.  Sir  Wm.  Cleaver,  G  B,  Nov 
Ruskiniana,  Ig,  Deo 
Bustia : 

Tbe  Demoralisation  of  Bossia,  Gen.  Sir  F. 
Roberts  on,  F  R,  Dee 

Wliat  Americans  can  do  for  Bussla,  Stepniak, 
N  A  R.  Nov 

Russian  Barbarities  and  their  Apologist,  by 
Dr.  Adler.  N  A  R.  Nov 

Russian  Stnndists  as  depicted  by  their  An- 
tagonists. L  Ri  Dec 
Russia  and  the  Pamir,  see  under  Pamhr 


8  lint  Plwrft.  Bernanlln  de.  T  B,  Doc 
Salv'ini.  Tninmaso,  Portraits  of,  StP,  Nov 
Sandhurst,  Lleut.-Col.  Cooper  King  on,  U  S  M, 

Dec 
Science : 

The  Warfare  of  Soienoe,  by  A.  F.  Hewit, 
C  W,  Nov 

Science  and  Immortality,  by  A.  J.  Du  Bois, 
C  M,  Dec 

Natural  Agencies  for  Scientific  Research,  by 
Major  J.  W.  Powf>U,  Chaut.  Deo. 
Sea  Urchins,  R.  Lyd^kker  on,  K,  Dec 
Serial  Preaching,  Prof.  J.  O.  Murray  on,  Horn. 

R,  Nov 
Servants : 

Tlie  Luck  of  Good  Servants,  by  l&s.  Sherwood. 
NAR.  Nov 
Severn,  Joseph,  and  His  Correspondents,  by 
.   Wm.  Sharp.  AM.  Deo 
Shakespeare : 
Where  Macbeth  was  slain,  by  H.  C.  Auld. 

Shake.  Oct 
Optiella  and   Hamlet,  by  M.  W.  Cooke. 

Shake,  Oct 
Shakespeare's  Fellow  Townsman  and  First 

Printer,  Shake.  Oct 
*' Measure  for  Measure,**  Andrew  Lang  on, 
Harp.  Dec 

Ricliard  III.,  James  Russell  Lowell  on,  A  M. 
Deo 


Shakespeare  and  Modem  Greek,  by  Trot. 
Bhuskie.  N  C.  Deo 
Sherman,  Gen.,  Unpublished  Letters  by,  C  M, 

Dec 
Sicily: 

The  Two  Sicilies  and  the  Camorra,  by  J.  A. 
Mooney,  ACQ.  Oct 
Sioux  Falls  Divorce  Colony,  by  J.  Bealf ,  jr..  A, 
Nov 

Sonnet  Literature  i  Curiosities,  B.  B.  Brownlow 

on,  P  L»  Nov 
Stead,  W.  T.,  C  S  J,  Deo 

His  Experience  of  Phrenology,  Phren  M. 
Dec 

On  the  Issue  in  the  Forest  of  Deen,  Wei  R. 

Deo 

Stewart.  Walklne,  T  B.  Dec 
Street  Games  of  Children,  by  Frances  H.  Low, 
Str,  Nov 

Sully,  James,  on  the  Story  of  a  Child,  Long, 

Dt^o 

Sunday  at  the  World's  Fair,  byW.  H.  Arm- 
strong, A,  Nov 


Tait,  Archbishop.  L  Q,  Oct 

G.  W.  B.  Bnssell  on,  C  R,  Deo 
Taormina  and  Its  Neighbourhood,  by  F.  Free- 
man, M  P,  Dec 
Tasso,  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams  on,  Y  M,  Deo 
Temperance : 
Tbe  True  Politics  for  Prohlbltloo,  by  £.  C 

Pierce,  A.  Nov 
The  Drink  Question  and  Legislation,  by  W.  S. 

Caine,  Wei.  R.  Deo 
Sundav  Closing  of  Saloons,  Rev.  W.  F.  Crof  to 

on,  0  D,  Nov 
The  Diminution  of  Temperance  in  Norway. 
Karl  of  Meath  on,  N  C,  Deo 
Templars,  Suppression  of,  Rev.  R.  Parsons  on, 

ACQ,Oot 
Theatres  and  the  Drama : 
The  Literary  Drama,  1^  H.  D.  Traill,  New  R. 
Deo 
Theology : 

Transition  In  New  England  Theology,  by 
A.  V,  O.  Allen,  A  M.  Deo  ~  ^ 

Theosophy : 
The  Seven  Prioclp!ea  of  Man,  by  Acnte 
Besant,  Luc,  Nov 
Tiffers  and  Tiger-hunUng,  by  Sir  Sam.  Baker, 
EI,  Deo 

Tinworth,  George,  and  His  Work,  Str,  Nov 

Tomintoul,  the  Highest  Town  in  the  High- 
lands, by  D.  Blatherwick,  G  W,  Deo 

Tramways  ; 
The  London  County  Council  and  the  Tram- 
ways, by  Locd  MonksweU,  New  R,  Deo 

Turkey : 

The  Fortifications  of  Constantinople,  by  R, 
von  Bieberstein.  U  S  M,  Deo 
Turning  towards  Nirvana,  by  B.  A.  Ross,  A, 

Nov 

Twelve  versus  Ten,  by  W.  B.  Smith,  Ed  R, 

Nov 


United  States: 
A  Ple»  for  Free  Silver,  by  D.  W.  Voorhees, 

NAR,  Nov 
Our  Business  Prospects,  by  C.  S.  Smith, 

NAR,  Nov 

How  to  Improve  Municipal  Govpmment,  by 
Ex-Mayor  Hart  and  others.  NAR,  Nov 

Public  and  Private  Debts,  by  H.  P.  Porter, 
NAR,Nov 


D^g^iitioaof;PMuiqrivanktti  Folitloi, 

BegidatlonM  the  Lobby  in  IfassachusetU,  by 

J.  Qninoy,  Ft  Nov 
The  Death  of  Polygamy  in  Utah,  by  Jodse  C. 

8.  Z*ne,  F.  Nov 
The  Profit  of  Good  Country  Roads,  by  J.  B. 

Potter,  F,  Nov 
American  Shipbuilding    and  Commercial 

Sunnmaoy,  by  C.  H.  Cramp,  F,  Nov 
The  Danger  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  by  J.  T. 

Morgan,  F.  JXov 
Commercial  Future  of  the  Fadflo  States,  by 

W.  L.  Merry,  F,  Nov 
Protection  or  Free  Trade  ?  by  H.  C.  Lodge,  A, 

Nov  ' 

Free  Trade :  the  New  York  Reform  Club,  by 

B.  N.  Vallandigham,  W  R.  Dec 
One  Hundred  Years  nf  NaUooal  Life,  by  Dr. 

J.  H.  Patton,  M  A  H,  Nov 
Why  the  South  was  Defeated  in  the  Civil 

War,  by  A.  B.  Hart,  N  E  M.  Nov 
Domestic  and  Social  Life  of  the  Colonists,  by 

E.  B.  Hale,  Chaut.  Dec. 
Uoiversities : 
Compu'sory  Greek,  J.  B.  Bury  oo,  F  R.  Dec 
The  Univemiry  of  Cambridge,  by  Katharine 

Tynan,  C  W,  Nov 


Vesuvius,  Ascent  of,  by  H.  P.  F.  Manlott,  M. 

Deo 


Wa^es:  The   Bisteddfod,<>hy  T.  Marcbant- 

WUllams  and  D.  Davles,  Wei  R.  Deo 
War,  Praises  of.  Agues  Reppli^ron.  A  M,  Deo 
War  Department  :  How  to  Reorganise  ii,  by 

Gen.  Sir  Geo.  Chesn^,  N  C,  Dec 
Welsh  Perirdical  Literature.  D.  Tudor  Kvana 

on,  Wei  R,  Deo 
WesUy  his  Own  Biographer,  L  Q,  Oct 
Westminster    Abbey   Epitaphs,  Archdeaeoo 

Farrar  on,  G  W,  Dec 
Westminster  Massaore,  J.  M.  French  oo,  N  B  M. 

Nov 

Wllklos,  Miss  Mary  E.,  Portrait  of,  Bkman. 

Dec 

Williams,  Montagu,  interviewed  by  Hany  Gow, 

Str.  Nov 
Women  and  Women's  Work « 
The  Women   Movement,  1^  Loelode  B. 

Chandler.  A.  Nov 
Women  In  BngUah  Folitios,  by  J.  McCarthy, 

NAR,  Nov 

Eoghsh  University  Life  for  Women,  by  Anne 

J.  Clough,  F,  Nov 
Women  as  Teaobers.  Ed  R.  Nov 
Women  and  the  Glove  Trade,  by  Mies  A. 


Heather-Btgg,  N  C,  Dec 

>-girls  and  f" 
Uyslop,  A  R,  Nov 


Shop-ffirU  an7  their  Wages,  bf  Prof.  J.  H. 


ThftLack  of  Good  Servants,  by  Mrs.  Sherwood, 

N  A  R,Noy 
How  French  Giri«  areEmptos^cd,  by  Heleo 

Ziinmern.  GOP,  Deo 
Women  of  Nnples,  by  Constance  Baglestone, 
Mur,  Deo 

Women  on  Horseback,  by  C.  Anstruther-Thom- 
son,  E  I.  D*5C 
Writers  and  Readers,  Vernon  Lee  on.  New  R, 
Deo 


Yonge,  Charlotte  M..  Portraits  of.  Str..  Nov 
B.  HiTaaaur<iTov. 
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THE  AUSTRALIAN  IRRIGATION  COLONIES. 

PROGRESS  OF  AN  INTERESTING  ENTERPRISE  IN  FRUIT  CULTIVATION. 


JN  immense  amount  of  interest  has  lately  been  mani- 
fested in  England  in  an  undertaking  which  must 
in  the  near  future  be  of  great  importance  both  to  the 
mother  country  and  the  Australian  colonies.  The  work 
referred  to  is  the  establishment  of  irrigation  colo- 
nies after  the  pattern  of  those  which  have  for  many 
years  been  so  successfully  carried  on  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. In  Australia  the  climatic  conditions  are  almost 
identical  with  California,  being  characterised  by  an  ex- 
ceptionally small  and  irregular  rainfall  and  by  a  sufficient 
dmpree  of  summer  heat  to  bring  to  perfect  maturity  such 
y^uable  fruits  of  commerce  as  the  olive,  orange,  lemon, 
grape  (raisin  and  wine),  fig,  apricot,  peach,  etc.  ;  while 
ftrom  the  dryness 
and  salubrity  ot 
the  atmosphere 
out-door  occupa- 
tions can  be  agree- 
ably carried  on 
throughout  the 
year — an  Austra- 
lian winter  having 
been  frequently 
described  by  those 
who  have  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of 
experiencing  it  as 
altogether  **  su- 
perb/'  The 
colony"  system 
of  settlement  has 
hitherto  been  car- 
ried out  chiefly  in 
connection  with 
irri^tipn  and  the 
cultivation  of  fruit. 
It  affords  many  ad- 
vantages beyond 
those  attainable 
by  ordinary  set- 
tlers upon  the 
land,  the  arrange- 
ment of  *'  close  " 


tions,  and  an  extensive  outlay  in  the  construction, 
of  irrigation  works-pumping 

serving  factories,  etc.  are  progressively  fumfled. 
Upwardb  of  100  mUes  of  main  irrigation  canals  and 
1^  miles  of  subsidiary  channels  have  been  oonstruoted, 
about  4,000  to  6,000  horse-power  pumping  engines  proj- 
vided,  ^nd  some  six  or  seven  thousand  acres  of  frmt 
orchards  planted,  while  the  area  under  cultivfcji.n  iB 
rapidly  extending- some  16,000  acres  havmg  been 
aUottedat  the  MSdura  Colony  alone.  Thesf*^^^**^*? 
the  land  is  thus  being  continuonsly  teansferred  through 
the  agency  of  Messrs.  Chaffey-holdmg  tbeir  proi)ertje« 
(which  consist  of  ten-acre  blocks  and  upwards)  in  fee 
^  simple  —  now 

number  upwards 
of  1,000  at  the 
Victorian  Colony 
(called  "Mil- 
dura  ") :  thct  in 
South  Australia 
(**  Renmark  ") 
is  not  so  far  ad- 
vanced.   The  po- 
pulation altoge- 
ther at  Mildura  is 
now  about  4,000 ; 
at  Renmark  it  is 
under  1,000.  The 
settlers  consist 
largely  of  persons 
drawn  from  the 
wealthier  classes 
of    the  mother 
country,  includ- 
i  n  g  noblemen, 
professional  men, 
retired  officers, 
etc. ;  the  extent 
of  each  settler's 
holding  depend- 
ing on  the  amount 
of  capital  at  his 
disp  o  s  al,  and 


LaiMibi  

FRUIT  ORCHARD  (THRKE  YKARS  AFTER  PLANTING)  AT  THE  AUSTRAUAN  IRRIGATION  COLOXIES. 


settlement  with  "  intense  "  culture  involving  the  forma- 
tion of  a  community  of  cultivators,  who  are  thus  enabled 
to  act  together  in  providing  all  that  is  necessary  for  their 
common  welfare  and  prosperity.  x  j 

The  Australian  Irrigation  Colonies  are  situated  upon 
the  river  Murray,  which  affords  an  unfailing  supply  of 
fertilising  water  for  irrigating  the  fruit  plantations 
throughout  the  year,  very  powerful  steam-pumping 
machinery  being  employed  for  that  purpose.  The 
Legislatures  of  Victoria  and  South  Australia  three  or 
four  years  ago  pareed  special  Acts,  enabling  two  of  the 
most  successful  and  experienced  colony  founders  from 
Southern  California— the  well-known  Canadian  brothers, 
George  and  William  Benjamin  Chaffey— to  estabhsh  two 
TOch  settlements  upon  areas  of  excellent  land,  carefully 
chosen  for  the  purpose,  amounting  altogether  to  half  a 
million  acres.  The  land  is  granted  from  time  to 
time  in  blocks  of  one  square  mile  and  upwards,  as 
the  eonditions  (which  involved  periodical  official  mspec- 


varying  from  ten  acres  upwards,  involving  investments 
in  the  formation  of  vineyards,  fruit  orchards,  ohve  and 
orange  groves,  etc.,  of  from  a  few  hundreds  to  several 
thousands.  It  is  estimated  that,  including  the  outlay  made 
by  the  company  of  Chaffey  Brothers,  Limited,  some  three- 
quarters  of  a  miUion  pounds  sterling  have  been  already  ex- 
pended. A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  Australian  colony 
scheme  of  Messrs.  Chaffey  Brothers  is  that  of  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  CoUege  which  is  to  be  estab- 
lished at  each  settlement,  and  is  liberally  endowed  to  the 
extent  of  one-fifteenth  of  the  entire  estates.  A  higli- 
class  general  education,  as  well  as  scientific  and  pr?;^"^ 
instruction  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  etc.,  wiU  be 
afforded  at  these  establishments.  . 

The  settlements— the  oldest  of  which,  Mildura,  is  only 
in  the  fourth  year  of  its  existence— have  already  afforded 
substantial  promise  of  the  excellence  and  abundance  of 
their  future  productions,  and  of  their  likelihood  to 
realise  the  universal  prediction  that  in  a  few  years  they 
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would  become  "the  fruit  garden  of  the  world."  The 
general  testimony  of  the  Australian  press,  and  of  many 
who  have  visited  the  settlements  from  Great  Britain  is 
fully  corroborative  of  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
the  settlers  and  promoters.  The  growth  of  the  trees  is 
described  as  being  most  remarkable ;  some  of  the  young 
lemon  trees,  for  example,  showing  in  the  third  year  from 
planting  as  many  as  ninety-six  well-matured  fruit,  while 
the  vines  had  yielded  as  much  as  twenty  pounds  of 
grapes  per  vine.  (There  are  orange  trees  on  some 
of  the  old  homesteads  on  the  Murray  which  have 
recently  yielded  upwards  of  two  thousand  fruit  per 
tree  in  one  season.)  The  early  and  substantial  re- 
munerativeness  of  the  fruit  plantations  is  confidently 
assured,  as  well  by  the  well-known  facts  of  fruit  cultiva- 
tion in  Australia  hitherto  as  from  the  specially  favour- 
able conditions  of  production  afferded  by  irrigation  which 
the  settlers  at  these  colonies  so  exceptionally  possess. 
Instances  have  been  known  where,  under  similar  con- 
ditions, an  income  of  £1,000  per  annum  has  been  derived 
from  ten  acres  of 
land.  The  pro- 
sent  large  and  ex- 
tending demand 
for  the  wines 
and  fruits  of  Aus- 
tralia in  the 
markets  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the 
rapid  increase  in 
the  colonial  and 
home  populations 
which  is  con- 
tinually pro- 
ceeding, afford 
substantial  guar- 
antees that,  how- 
ever abundant 
the  production  in 
the  not-distant 
future,  it  cannot 
be  more  than 
barely  cominon- 
Burate  with  the 
proportiona  t  e  1  y 
increasing  con- 
sumption of  these 
commodities. 

Every  week, 
every  month, 
shows  a  substantial  amount  of  additional  work  done. 
There  are  a  number  of  20  horse-power  traction  engines, 
besides  minor  plant,  employed  to  do  the  work  of  clearing, 
ploughing,  etc.,  cultivating  —  which  is  thoroughly  well 
done  to  the  depth  of  twenty  inches — at  the  rate  of 
nearly  one  hundred  acres  per  day.  Steam  brick  works, 
saw  mills,  etc.,  are  in  active  operation,  supplyinfi;  the 
settlement  with  materials  for  building  purposes.  There 
"ire  also  extensive  engineering  works  at  each  settlement; 
refrigerating  works  for  cool  storage  purposes  ;  telegraphic 
and  telephonic  communications  have  been  provided  ; 
and  the  completion  of  the  railway  communication  with 
Melbourne,  etc.,  is  looked  forward  to  in  the  early  future. 
An  extensive  and  rapidly  growing  -town  has  been  estab- 
lished at  each  settlement,  the  chief  avenues  of  which 
have  been  graded  and  planted  with  rows  of  shade  trees 
to  the  extent  of  about  twenty  miles.  Public  offices, 
schools,  clubs,  chu^rches,  museums,  coffee-palaces,  bpanl- 
ing  houses,  banks,  stores,  etc.,  are  everywhere  rising, 
many  of  them  being  substantial  and  handsome  buildings. 
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Two  newspapers — which  are  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
oolony,ana  contain  important  articles  by  scientific  and 
otherwise  competent  writers — have  been  established  in 
Mildura. 

The  Messrs.  Chaffey  bemg  distinguished  experts  in  the 
art  and  business  of  fruit  cultivation  by  irrigation, 
the  settlers  enjoy  the  great  advantage  of  their  advice 
and  instruction,  with  respect  to  the  quantities  of 
water  required  for  each  kind  of  fruit  crop,  and  the 
times  when  it  is  best  to  apply  it;  also  their  oo« 
operation  and  assistance  in  marketing  the  produce  to 
the  best  advantage  ;  and  in  every  practicable  way 
that  can  contribu^  to  the  success  of  the  Colomes, 
their  valuable  scientific  knowledge  and  practical  ex- 
perience is  brought  to  bear.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  they  early  brought  over  a  large  number  of  expe- 
rienced fruit  growers,  besides  individual  expertsi  from 
the  great  fruit-producing  districts  of  California,  with 
which  they  were  so  successfully  connected  in  order  to 
ensure  the  establishment  of  the  business  of  inigation 

fruit-farming  in 
Australia  in  all 
its  various  bran- 
ches, and  in  its 
most  advanced 
and  improved  me- 
thods and  prac- 
tice. In  the  ro- 
recentiy  spoken 
words  of  the  in- 
defatigable Chief 
Secretary  of  Vic- 
toria (the  Hon. 
A.  Deakin,  who, 
together  with  a 
large  number  of 
the  leading  men 
of  Australia,  as 
already  stated, 
visited  these 
settlements  and 
reported  most 
favourably  upon 
them),  the 
Messrs.  Chaffey, 
by  their  coura- 
geous and  enter- 
prising example, 
have  given  a 
powerful  stimu- 
prosperous  colonisation 
hopefulness  into  the 
the   country   to  an 


lus  to  the  development  of 
in  Australia — have  put  heart  and 
farming  community  throughout 

unprecedented  extent.  The  special  advantages  enjoyed 
by  the  Australian  irrigation  fruit-grower  are  that  he  can 
produce  the  valuable  fruits  of  commerce  above  mentiened 
not  only  in  great  abundance,  but  of  exceptionally  excellent 
quality,  and  can  therefore  confidently  expect  to  realise 
the  best  market  prices  ,  secondly,  that  he  has  a  colonial 
population  to  supply,  which  increases  every  decade  by 
nearly  fifty  per  cent.,  and  which  now  imports  (under  more 
or  less  restrictive  duties)  these  commodities  from  foreign 
countries  to  the  value  of  nearly  three-quarters  oi  a 
million  sterling ;  thirdly,  that  by  reason  of  his  position 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  he  can  furnish  these  fruits 
to  the  European  and  other  markets  when  they  are  not 
commonly  obtainable  there—namely,  in  the  early  raring 
and  summer  months,  and  will  ooBeeguentigr  ahlBeit 
exclusively  enioy  those  markets,  and  ofaduJn  the  atill 
higher  prices  which  such  an  advantage  teutt  eoatribiite ; 
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louithly,  that  having  the  oommand  of  the  raters  of  the 
river  Murray,  he  not  only  enjoys  the  most  valuable  factor 
which  the  water  resources  of  Australia  present  in  the 
economy  of  its  productive  wealth,  but  one  which  is  even 
yet  very  imperfectly  appreciated,  and  which  in  the  years 
to  oome  will  be  found  inestimable  advantage  as  com- 
pared with  other  Colonial  fields  of  production. 

Apart  from  the  above  and  other  special  considerations, 
however,  the  highly  profitable  character  of  such  fruit 
production  generally  is  well  established.  An  orange 
grove  in  full  bearing  is  so  valuable  a  property  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  purchased  at  any  price.  One  orange-grower 
in  San  Gabriel  Valley,  California,  in  1882-3,  sold  a  crop 
of  forty  acres  of  this  fruit  (on  the  tree)  for  23,000  dollars. 
!EIighty-five  trees  are  commonly  grown  to  the  acre,  each 
tree  yielding  from  1,000  to  2,000  oranges  and  upwards. 
The  orange  begins  to  bear  about  the  fourth  year  after 
planting,  commencing  with  aboui  fifty  oranges  to  the 
tree,  and  increasing  from  year  to  year  until  the  maximum 
yield  is  reached,  when  the  profit  per  acre  is  from  £50 
to  £100,  and  often 
very  much  more. 
Baisins  are  now 
selling  in  the  co- 
lonial markets  at 
high  prices(being 
chiefly  imported 
under  a  duty  of 
2d.  per  pound). 
The  raisin-grape 
is  reckoned  to 
yield  the  third 
year  from  plant- 
ing, £5,  rising 
gradually  to 
£60  a  year  when 
in  full  bear- 
ing. Olive  trees 
have  been  known 
to  produce  from 
£20  to  £30  per 
tree  when  in 
full  maturity 
(after  ten  to  fif- 
teen  years' 
growth).  The 
yield  at  the  end 
of  seven  years  is 
about  £60  per 
acre,  gradually  improving  from  the  fourth  year,  when 
they  first  come  into  bearing.  Apricots,  whether  green, 
canned,  or  dried,  bring  high  prices  in  the  market.  The 
present  irrigated  gardens  on  the  Murray  yield  this  fruit  in 
great  perfection  and  abundance.  There  are  but  few  places 
in  thm  world  where  the  apricot  can  be  produced.  It  is  a 
fruit  which  is  highly  conducive  to  health,  on  account  of 
its  peculiar  acidity,  and  is  in  great  denumd  on  shipboard 
on  long  voyages,  as  well  as  in  cold  co\intries  generally. 
The  apricot  tree  yields  fairly  well  the  third  year  after 
planting,  mature  trees  yielding  an  average  return  of 
about  £d0  per  acre,  the  crop  being  constant  and  certain. 
Lemons,  figs,  pears,  nuts,  peaches,  and  other  fruits  are 
producible  in  similar  excellence,  and  with  more  or  less 
remunerative,  ad  vantage  to  the  grower. 

The  present  production  of  wine  in  Victoria  and  South 
AuBtEalia  averages  about  two  hundped  and  fifty  gallons 
per  acre.  With  irrigation,  the  yield  of  sound  juice  may 
be  estimated  at  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  gallons 
to  the  acre.  The  grape  flourishes  in  these  Colonies,  the 
vineyards  occupying  many  thousands  of  acres :  and  the 
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best  kinds  of  grapes  are  grown.  Australian  growers  are 
receiving  large  and  increasing  orders  every  season  from 
the  English  importers  for  their  wines.  Experienced 
European  wine-producers  are  already  engaged  in  this 
industry,  and  many  more  are  cordially  invitwl  to  follow 
their  example. 

The  lands  suitable  for  vineyards  and  fruit  farms  are 
sold  at  from  £21  per  acre,  including  water  right  and  a 
proportionate  share  in  the  irrigation  works.  If  desired, 
the  payment  may  be  extended  over  five  or  ten  years — by 
monthly  instalments.  Town  allotments  are  sold  in  small 
portions  at  £20  per  lot,  and  villa  blocks  of  2^  acres  at 
£100  each.  Certificates  of  title  are  issued  to  purchasers 
when  sales  are  eflected,  whether  for  cash  or  upon  the 
time  payment  system.  By  this  means  investors  have  a 
negotiable  seci:*rity,  and  are  placed  in  the  best  position 
possible  to  obtain  advances  for  the  improvement  of  their 
holdings,  sliould  they  so  desire.  It  should  be  mentioned 
here  that  the  entire  site  of  the  town  of  Mildura  having 
already  been  disposed  of,  allotments  can  now  only  be 

obtained  at  a 
greatly  enhanced 
price  from  the 
present  holders, 
and  very  many 
town  lots  as  well 
as  horticultural 
blocks  have 
changed  hands  at 
several  times  the 
cost  at  which  they 
were  originally 
sold.  At  Ren- 
mark.  however, 
there  are  town 
lots,  etc.,  still 
purchasable  from 
the  Company. 
I'r uit-  blocks  may 
be  purchased  by 
non-residents  and 
cultivated  at  a 
moderate  fixed 
scale  of  charges, 
by  Messrs.  Chaf- 
fey.  The  owners 
are  thus  able  to 
nter  into  occu- 
pation when  the 
trees  are  in  profitable  bearing.  By  this  system, 
which  has  proved  highly  successful  in  furthering 
the  progress  pf  the  settlement,  exceptional  facili- 
ties for  profitable  investment  are  offered  to  a  large 
class  whose  present  position  or  business  engagements 
preclude  them  from  taking  up  immediate  residence  in  a 
new  settlement,  but  who  would  willingly  avail  them- 
selves of  a  convenient  opportunity  to  enter  upon,  or 
place  sons  in  possession  of,  an  orange-grove  or  vineyard 
with  agreeable  surroundings.  A  large  number  of  orders 
continue  to  be  received  for  planting,  etc.,  for  such 
absentee  proprietors,  and  all  who  have  visited  their 
holdings  have  expressed  entire  satisfaction  with  the 
work  which  has  been  done. 

As  exhibiting  the  general  value  of  good  cultiva,table 
land  in  Victoria,  and  thus  enabling  a  comparison  with 
the  prices  at  which  the  irrigated  lands  are  offered,  much 
evidence  might  be  quoted  favourable  to  the  latter.  The 
jlf€/6oitnie  Jlrjfiw  reports  :  **At  recent  sales  of  land  in 
Victoria  the  prices  realised  were  from  £15  to  £40  per 
acre  for  practical  farming  purposes,  while  potato  land 
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has  run  up  to  £50,  £60,  and  £70.''  It  is  considered 
better  (writes  a  Victorian  Minister  of  Agriculture,  the 
Hon.  J.  L.  Dow)  to  give  from  £20  to  £40  an  acre  in 
fruit-growing  districts,  suppUed  with  water  for  irrigation, 
Uian  to  go  out  into  the  wilds  and  settle  upon  free  land 
at  £2  and  £3  per  acre. 

Second  only  in  importance  to  the^  great  means  of  pre- 
venting a  failure  of  crops  which  is  afforded  by  his 
command  of  the  waters  of  the  Murray,  and  the  pecidiarly 
favourable  conditions  generally  which  he  possesses  for 
the  successful  cultivation  of  those  exceptionally  valuable 
products — wine,  olive  oil,  fruit,  etc. — is  the  immense 
advantage  which  the  settler  derives  from  his  association 
with  and  community  of  interest  in  the  irrigation  settlement 
as  a  wholo,and  of  which  his  particular  holding  forms  a  part. 
He  thus  secures  immediate  proximity  to  a  considerable 
town — to  schools,  churches,  societies,  banks,  the  agricul- 
turalandhorticulturalcollege,thelooalmarket,clubs,  hotels, 
surgeries,  brickworks,  sawmiUs,  fruit-preserving  works, 
winemaking  establishments,  and  other  places  of  public 
convenience,  uti- 
lity, and  enjoy- 
ment, which, 
without  such  tho- 
roughly organised 
and  well-planned 
system  of  coloni- 
sation as  has  been 
established  atMil- 
dura  and  Ren- 
mark,  could  not 
be  met  witli. 

The  distance 
between  Europe 
and  Australia  is 
now  so  sensibly 
abridged,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  im- 
proved facilities 
of  communication 
which  have  been 
estabUshed  of  late 
years,  that  by  the 
increasing  num- 
ber of  Anglo- 
Australians  who 
frequently  visit 
Europe,  the  voy- 
age is  undertake!, 
with  even  less  hesitation  than  was  formerly  experienced 
by  accustomed  travellers  in  crossing  the  Atlantic  from 
America,  since  it  can  be  made  with  less  liability  to  oceanic 
disturbances  and  with  not  much  over  three  weeks' 
absence  from  the  near  vicinity  of  the  mainland.  Several 
great  Unes  of  steamers  (rapidly  moving  palatial  hotels) 
-—British,  French,  German— all  of  which  accomplish  the 
journey  imder  variously  attractive  conditions  with  regard 
to  route,  accommodation,  rates  of  passage  (commencing 
at  about  £20  all  the  way  to  Mildura  or  Kenmark),  etc. 
etc.,  are  available,  placing  a.  regular  and  freouent  service 
of  superb  vessels  at  the  command  of  the  pubUo  on  either 
side.  A  passenger  from  Europe  bound  for  the  Irrigation 
Colonies,  and  wishing  to  arrive  there  as  soon  as  possible, 
will  leave  his  steamer  at  Adelaide,  which  he  will  probably 
reach  in  less  than  five  weeks ;  he  will  then  take  the  train 
to  Morgan,  on  the  Murray,  where  he  will  find  (if  he  time 
his  tra  n  accordingly)  a  smart  little  steamboat  awaiting 
bim,  which  will  take  him  on  to  Renmark  in  about  twenty 
hours,  and  from  there  to  Mildura,  about  200  miles  further 
up  the  river.     There  is  now  an  excellent  service  of 
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steamers  both  from  the  upper  and  lower  river  ports,  which 
enables  the  settlement  to  be  visited  in  a  week's  absence 
from  Melbourne,  ajSSi  at  a  small  cost. 

The  sense  of  nearness  to,  and  association  with,  the 
civilised  and  civilising  activities  of  Europe  and  the  great 
Colonial  centres  is  further  established  not  only  by  means 
of  the  religious,  social,  educational,  and  other  institutions 
which  have  been  already  founded,  but  most  impressively 
and  powerfully  by  the  great  agency  of  electricity,  which 
is  the  most  wonderful  factor  of  all  in  the  annihilation  of 
the  idea  of  distance,  and  of  the  feeling  of  wide  separa- 
tion which  formerly  militated  so  strongly  against  emigra- 
tion. When  an  English  manufacturing  firm  is  able  to 
communicate  with  its  representative  at  the  Mildura 
Irrigation  Colony,  and  get  a  reply  from  him  within  the 
space  of  seveiUeeii,  hours,  nothing  more  need  be  advanced 
to  convince  the  most  reluctant  traveller  that  in  these 
latter  days  emigration  no  longer  involves  painful 
separation  ;  nor  distance,  however  remote,  the  depress- 
ing drawback  of  unsympathetic  dissociation. 

It  would  be 
quite  a  mistake 
to  think  of  the 
newly  founded 
Irrigation  Colo- 
nies in  Australia 
a  s  resembling 
some  wild  west- 
em  settlement 
in  America.  The 
new  arrival  will 
find  peace,  order, 
and  goodwill  — 
educated  intelli- 
gence, nice  feel- 
ing, and  kindly 
manners  —  the 
prevailing  tone 
and  spirit  of  the 
settlements  ;  no 
rowdy  p  u  b  1  ic- 
house  bars  (these 
are  strictly  pro- 
hibited), revol- 
vers, swaggering 
ruffianism ,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind. 
So  farftfrom  this 
being  the  case, 
there  is  the  strongest  possible  tendency  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Free  libraries,  institutes,  museums,  clubs, 
etc.,  are  being  established,  and  Settlers' Associations  have 
been  formed  for  diffusing  useful  information  and  gene- 
rally watching  the  interests  of  the  settlements. 

These  colonies,  as  we  have  indicated,  possess  many 
advantages  apart  from  the  highly  profitable  character 
of  the  industries  carried  on.  If  health  be  the  object 
sought  for,  rest,  pure  air,  invigorating  climate,  combined 
with  perfect  freedom,  surroimded  by  features  of  attractive 
interest,  the  Colony  system  must  prove  magnetic  to 
the  thinking  and  observant  man.  It  means  suburban 
rather  than  rustic  life.  It  gives  every  educational  and 
religious  surrounding.  Books,  pleasant  companions, 
recreation  and  study  are  brought  within  the  reach  of  the 
entire  community. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  at  the  London 
Offices  of  the  Australian  Irrigation  Colonies  (Chaffey 
Brothers,  Limited),  35,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Matthew  Vincent  is  the  Chief  Commissioner  in 
Europe. 
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Mendelssohn  and  Goethe. .  » 
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Dr.  €hitterhaek  la  PoUtler 
ShoaM  BCeeMaM^  h^  AflMsrfnated  ? 
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"THE  WORLD'S 
PROVED  REMEDY 


FOB  ALL 


OHEST  DISEASEa" 

COUGH, 
ASTHMA, 

CHRONIC  BEONCHinS, 

INFLUENZA. 

THERE  TS  NONE  TO  EQUAL  IT. 

ThU  M:     cunt  ha*  bMa  PBKPARKP  for  W  TXABS. 

CONOREVE'S 


In  BoCtiM,  U.  lid,  flk  9d  •  4s.  6d^  and  lis.,  nuty  be  had  of  all 
Chemlatt  and  Medldne  Vendors. 


^'liin  FROM  THB  DKAD." 
"BIT  LIFE  SAVED." 

AM  A  MmACLK." 
*«AXiL  WHO  KNEW  MB  AMAZED/' 

Such  axe  the  ezpressioiis  used  by  patients  xelatire  to  their 
Casss  of 

CONSUMPTION 

OUBBD  BT  THB  TBBATMBHT  OF 

MR.  GEO.  T.  00N6REVE. 

Read  his  Book  "ON  OONSXTMPTION,  Jtc,"  which 
may  be  had,  post  free  for  Onb  Sbillino,  from  the  Author, 
Ck>ombe  Lodge,  Peckham,  London,  S  J!. ;  or  may  be  ordered 
of  any  Bookseller. 

CASE  OP  a  Mckenzie,  station  hotel. 

STRATHCARRONi  N.B. 

Tourists  will  remember  this  pleasant  little  hotel,  on  their 
route  through  Ross-shire  to  Skye. 

The  p^nt  wat  reoommend^  to  apply  to  Mr.  Congreve  by  Mr. 
DoLalJ  Pnwcr,  of  Culllcuddeii.  in  Cctober  laat.  and  she  did  >o  with 
immediate  beLefit.  Wrttinp  within  a  month  afUrwmrds.  ihe  MVi: 
"  My  appetite  U  very  much  improved.  I  fetl  a  great  di  al  strong  r  nw, 
and  altogether  be  tv."  • 

Forayear  Md  ahaU  before  writing  the  had  luiTered.  more  or  I  n. 
and  been  patched  op  a  little  at  Umet  by  cod  liver  o*!  at  a  nutriment 
and  the  outward  use  of  Iodine. 

^^^^  recommended  your  medl^sine  to  her  *•  CMr.  D.  Fim-t 
writes),  "she  WM»  ill  that  she  had  to  be  proppid  up  In  bed  wtli 
ptllows.  In  a  •hort  time  after  commencing  your  treatmt-nt  she  wm 
able  to  be  downttah^  attending  t.>  a  dinner,  dhe  per  f ectly  ast.  uished 
the  doctor.  The  Improvement  contlnutd,  and  she  iias  eutlrtly 
recovered,  and  Is  now  aa  well  aa  ever  she  was.  If  you  thluk  ihU  caie 
worth  publishing,  yon  can  use  it  as  you  pleaftC." 
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BBBF  AND   VBOETABLBB  COMBINBB. 

For  SoupSp  Qravies,  HasheSp  Stews, 
&c.   Cookery  Book 

/  KING  U  CO.,  Limited.  3«6.  CamomUe  Sir— i,  London. 


Butler's  Musical  Instruments, 

VIOLINS,  GUITAKS,  BANJOS, 
FLUTES.  CLARIONETS,  CONCERTINAS, 
HARMONIUMS,  PIANOS, 
CORNETS,  k  BRASS  BAND  INSTRUMENTS. 
VIolInt,  In  case  complete.  20/,  25/,  30/,  40/,  50/,  to  £10, 
THE  LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  in  the  KINQDOM, 


20,  HATMARKBT,  LONDON^ 
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ECHAM'Siffflij:^ 


A  Wonderful  Medicine  for  all  Bilious  &  Nervous  Disorders, 

.    SITCH  AS 

Sick  Headache,  Gonstipatio^,  Weak  Stomacfe.^D^ 
Impaired  Digestion,  Disordered  Liver,  &c. 

BEECH AM'S  PILLS  have  been  before  the  public  for  halfj-a-oentury,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  euery  English-speahing  country;  they  have  by  far  the  largest. sale 
of  any  patent  medicine  in  the-  world. 


The  Attention  of  Military 
and  Naval  Officers 

IS  RESPECTFULLY  DIRECTED  TO  the  NEW  SCHEME 
OP  ASSURANCE  JUST  INTRODUCED  by  Tin: 

nDCQUAM  1  ICC  nccipc 
untonAIVI  LIrt  UrNut 

XIS'X'.  1848. 

CHIEF  OFFICE :  SL  Mildred's  House,  Poultry,  London,  EX. 
WEST  END  BRANCH:  2, Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

COVEUING  HISKS  OF 

War  and  Climate  in  all  Parts  of  the  World 
DPON  THE  HOST  CONVENIENT  AND  LIBERAL  TERNS. 

BREAKFAST  OR  SUPPER. 

EPPS'S 

G  R  ATE  F  U  L— CO  M  FO  RTI N  G. 

COCOA 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

Payrnents  to  Policy  Holders  ...£9,500,000 

Assets  exceed   4.610,000 

Annual  Income  exceeds   800,000 

special  Prospectus  and  full  pjuticulars  upon  {i])pli cation. 
Correspondence  is  invitccf. 

THOMAS  G.  AUKLAND,  F.I.A.,  F.S.S., 

Aetiiaj'ff  mid  Manager. 
JA^IES  H.  SCOT'J',  Serrcia/rn. 

TRY  IT  IN  YOUR  BATH, 

SCRUBB'S  lHoi°s^hSid)  AMMONIA. 

MARVELLOUS  PREPARATION. 

Refreshing  a«i  a  Turkish  Bath. 
Invaluuble    for  Toilet  purposes. 
Splendid  Cieiinsing  Preparation  for  the  Hair. 
Removes  Stains  and  Grease  spots  from  Clothir.ff. 
Restores    the   Colour   to  Carpet?. 

Cleans  Plate  &  Jewcllerj'. 
Is.    lM>ttle    for    six    to    ten  bath*-. 
Of  :vJI  (^i*orers,  ChcmistA,  &c. 

SCRUBS  &  Co.,  15  Red  Cross  Street,  S.E. 

NEW  MODEL  REMINGTON 

STANDARD  TYPEWRITER. 

For  Fifteen  Year.<  tlie  Standard,  and  to-day  the  niMst  perfect  development  of  the  wniin^,' 
machine,  oidIxmIx  inji  ihc  latest  and  higrhest  achievement."  of  inventive  and  mcclianicil  skill. 
We  Jidd  to  the  Uemint^ton  evcrv  impvovemont  that  study  and  ciijutal  can  secure. 

WYCKOFF,    SEAMANS,   &  BENEDICT, 

Principal  Office— LONDON:  100,  Gracechuroh  Street,  E.G.,  comer  of  LeadGnhall  Street 

^    LIVERPOOL  :    2c.  QUEXN  AVENUE,  15,  CASTLE  STRE2T. 


Branch  Offices 


BIRMINGHAM:  23,  MARTINBAU  STREET. 
MANCHESTER:    8.  MOULT  STREET. 
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NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION. 


fULYEBMACHEB'S  WORLD-FAMED  GALVANIC 
BELTS,  far  the  cure  of  NEBVOUS  EXHAUSTION 
and  DEBILIT7,  have  received  TestimoiiialB  from 
three  Physidaas  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  the 
leading  Physicians  of  Nine  London  Hospitals,  in- 
chiding  Fifty  Members  of  the  Boyal  College  of 
Physicians  of  London. 

The  distressing  symptoms  of  NERVOUS  EXHAUSTION 
and  DEBILITY  are  speedily  removed  by  means  of  Pnlver- 
siacher's  World-famed  Galvanic  Belts,  which  are  so 
arranged  as  to  convey  a  continuous  electric  current  direct  to 
the  affected  parts,  gradually  stimulating  and  strengthening 
aU  the  nerves  and  muscles,  and  speedily  arresting  all  symp- 
toms of  waste  and  decay. 

"THE  LANCET,"  in  speakinj?  of  Mr.  Pulvermacher*s 
Appliance,  say* "  In  these  days  of  medioo-galvanic  quackery,  it  is  a 
relief  to  observe  the  very  plain  and  ttraightforward  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Pulvermacher't  Apparatus  is  recommended  to  the  profession." 

Dr.  O.  HANDPIBLD  JONES,  P.R.O.P.,  P.R.S., 

Physician  to  6t.  Mary's  Hospital,  says      I  am  satisfied  that  Mr.  Pulver- 
macher  is  an  iiooest  and  earnest  labourer  in  the  field  of  science,  and  I 
think  he  deserves  to  meet  with  every  encouragement  from  the  pro- 
fession and  scientific  men." 
Sir  CHARLES  LOCOGK,  Bart.,  M.D.,  Vhysician 

to  Her  Majesty,  says:— **  L'uWtrmacher's  Belts  are  very  effective  in 
Neuralgia  and  Kheumatio  Affections,  afid  I  have  presoribed  them  largely 
in  my  practice  lor  other  similar  maladies,  paralysis. 

Dr.  VINEiS,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
says Having  used  Mr.  Pulvermaoher's  Belts  for  many  years  in  the 
course  of  medical  ptactice.  I  am  in  a  potition  to  speak  of  their  great 
valae  ai  a  curative  agent  in  cases  of  nervous  disease  or  functional 
matadies." 

Dr.  GOLDINQ  BIRD,  Physician  to  Guy's  Hospital, 
gayj:— *'I  can  hardly  recommend  Mr.  Pulvemiacher's  invention  too 
strongly.**   

Dr«  R.  M.  IiAWRENOB,  Physician  to  the  Great 
Northern  Ujfspical,  says:— "I  have  frequently  used  Pulvermicher's 
Appliances,  and  can  testify  to  tlie  great  merit  of  this  invention." 

Dr.  JAMES  WILSON,  Physician  to  the  Worcester 
Infirmary,  says '*  I  have  used  Mr.  Pulverraacher's  Belts  for  many 
years,  and  1  know  of  no  remedy  of  the  present  day  so  efBcacious  as 
Pulvermacher's  Appliances  in  the  treatment  of  those  cases  that  so 
frequently  come  unoer  the  notice  of  the  physician,  and  in  which  medi- 
cine seems  so  powerless. ' 

Dr.  W.  R.  PATOHBTT,  M.R.O.S.,  says :— *•  I  have 
much  pleesure  in  stating  that  the  sia  Galvanic  Bands  which  I  have  ob- 
tained from  you  within  the  last  few  months  were  in  every  case  highly 
•accesstul  in  curing  most  obstinate  neuralgia  when  all  other  remedies 
tried  have  failed  to  give  relief." 


INDEX  TO  ADVCRTISCR3. 


For  full  Price  List  and  Fartimlars^  see  new  Pamphlet, 

GALVANISM:  Nature's  Chief  Restorer  ef 
Impaired  Vital  Enersry*" 


POST  FRBB  FROM 


PULVERMAGHEirS  GALVANIC  DEP(iT, 

,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 

(ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  YEARS). 
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Twelve  Pdiints  on  Heafth* 


Point  No.  4. 

About  Your  Liver^ 


ASLuooiSB  liver  Is  re- 
cognised by  a  daU 
pain  between  the 
shoulders,    or  lo 
either  shoulder-blade ;  mus- 
cular pains  about  the  loins 
and  limbs,  nausea,  giddl* 
neiis,    thirst,  drowaineis, 
\\     jj^'^   yellower  white-coated 
tongue,  dry,  hnrsh,  yellow 
skin  ;  biliousness,  yellow* 
ness  of  the  eyes,  vat^elil^ 
appetite,  cold  hands  and  R^tt. 
Notliinq:     necessitates  so 
*  muc  h  absence  from  business^ 

cessation  of  ordinary  duties,  and  disinclination  to  resort  to 
amusements,  as  a  torpid  inactive  liver.  There  is  no  medicine 
that  so  speedily; restores  this  organ  (however  gravely  or  chroni- 
cally  affected)  as  Guy's  Tonic.  Congestions  and  other  biliary 
derangements  are  cured  with  unerring  certainty.  The  complete 
and  permanent  restoration  resulting  from  a  short  continuance 
of  this  valuable  remedy  causes  universal  wondermeiil.  a  cure 
invariably  taking  place  although  all  other  remedies  have  been 
used  without  benefit. 

Wc  Invlts  th«  cAfwful  attsntlon  of  our  roadors  to  tho 
folloMrlng  otatomont  told  In  the  very  words  of  a  r«al 
correopondont  who  liao  a  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

"Albert  Street,  \Vednesbur>',  Staffs., 
Srpt.  iS(h,  1891. 

"Dear  Sirs.— Having  suffered  from  severe  liver  complaint 
"for  the  last  three  years  with  pain  in  the  back  and  mental 
"  depression .  I  have  tried  nearly  everythint;  without  benefit, 
"  but  after  taking  three  doses  of  Guy's  Tonic,  the  pains  in  the 
"back  have  entirely  gone.  I  now  feel  as  I  have  not  done 
"  before  for  years.  I  shall  recommend  it  wherever  I  go. 

"Yours  truly, 

"J.  H.  KlOHT." 


In  Conclusion. 


To  any  readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  desiring  to  test  these 
remedies,  we  will  send,  securely  packed  in  a  special  box,  a 
bottle  of  Guy's  Tonic,  together  with  a  free  sample  box  of  Guy's 
F ni  i  t  Pi  1 1  s ,  a  n  d  complete  Guide  to  Diet,  post  paid,  for  af^ 

Address  all  letters  to  Guy*s  Tonlc  ComiMiny,  4  2,ti4gate  Cimtfi 
London,  E.C.  ,  " 

Guy's  Tonic  is  sdd  by  all  chemists,  ata/19  pcr  bottle,  end  0»?e 
Fruit  l^ills  at  i/iXd.  per  bOK.  ^  ^ 


CURES 
INSTANTLY. 


BUNTER'S  ■■ 

Prevents  Decny,  Saves  Exiraetlon. 
Sleeplesi  Nights  "Prevented.  Neuralglo 
Headaches  and  ail  Nerve  Pains  Bemoved. 

BUNTER'S  NERVINE.  SoiaiiraaOheid«ti,lidtf 


mm 


PURILINE 


Will  Purify  and  Beautify  th^  Teeth  with  ^  Pearly  Whiteness.  Folb^ 
the  Buamel,  Prevent  Tartar.  Destroy  all  Living;  Germs,  and  Keep  the 
Mouth  in  a  Delicious  Condition  of  Comfort.  Healili.  Purlt/  and  Fra- 
grance. It  is  not  a  Powder  or  Soft  Paste  that  will  scatter  over  clothing 
and  soil  the  toilet.  Price  Is.  Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  Ac.  Post 
free  by 

A.  WIU30N,  422,  Clapham  BcL.  London, 
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THE  ENGRAVING  SHOWS  THE  ACTUAL  SIZE  OF   THE  "NEPTUNE* 


Advertisements 


NEPTUNE  FOUNTAIN  PEN  at  2/6 


PEN. 

Thousand*  ^ 
busy  wri  ten  have  | 
been  waiting  for  ' 
a  realfy  good  * 
FouxTAiJ*  Pkk.  j 
They  will  find  ' 
what  tht-y  want  ^ 
in  th<:  ( 


Writes  with  an  ordinary  nib.   Rapid  in  use  and  very  durable. 

Shorthand  writers  and  Pressmen  will  find  it  supersedes  all  others. 
Made  with  fine,  medium,  or  broad  points 
Witli  Iri.lJum  iK'iult'l  nib...    2s.  6d.     ^      Posr      i  ^"■■'"^    j"  n  , sprcially 

..     I'nion  Gold    5s.  Od-  u-p^  ,  fiivsUfd  and  p»' t  n '>rsi  leathtr 

..     14-ct.  S.)li<l  (;..l<i    lOs.  6d.     '  \  aiM. 

Wf  invite  tlir  reader.^  v.:  Tl,"  lUv-v  of  Rei'iev  <  \u  try  the  "Neptune."  an»l  if 
they  return  it  within  ii  w«  »  k.  ilu-ir  money  will  Ix-  rptnrncd  in  full.  Illustrated 
des(  rij.li\>' riroulars  free  on  api»li?:ition.  Of  all  Stationers  everyw  here,  or  direct 
fn>iii  tin-  Si'li-  MnnufafMircr.^ 

Burge,  Warren  &  Ridley,  11.  Clerkenwell  Green.  London.  E  C. 


LlNEmtk. 


STAFFORDSHIRE  CHINA. 


(28.  e\tr.i  to  Sc 
we  «  ill  lorwai . I 

fartr.iy  thr  l.ulo 

China  and  Kiii' 
Chi  nr.  Tea  Serv 
I  an<l  s.ineeron  r»  r 
full  -'/r.  r..vtv 
Tcira  C  tt:»  Vh  -  ^x 
I  or  rich  Pf      v\  I  • !-. 

HRI'.<fHi>IIli-    ]{'•  •  !  T 

stand  ;  CovereJ  Butter  CooVr  and  Stand  ;  Tt-.r     ..i.l  .Siai 


For  19s  6d  CWHRIAOK  PAID 

<\  or  Irrlati'l) 
n  t  troin  the 
^  cn.->C'  cii  tine 
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Hot  Water  Ju^r. 

All  the  Faience  richly  hand-painted  and  prllt.  Buy 
Goods  fresh  and  briffht  from  the  Potteries. 

Badjn*-  I  an.i   Cresto  1   Ware  for  Scli  "U.  ||.)t«-'s,  .Clubs,  ••ic. 

For  I7s  6d. 
we  will  ;  o  r- 
ward    d  i  r  e  c  t 

from   the  hte- 

torv.  (;ak- 

RIAGK  i'AfD 
(3i.  cxtr.i  to 
Scot  1  an  il  or 
Ireland),  liiis 
complete  Din- 
ner Servic  •  on 
best  i  V  (•  ry 
tinted  Iron- 
stone C  1  i  n  a 
new  decorat  ion 
Inbrliflit^ 

orbrovTi.  (' 'nteTi<«  of  Service  :  IJ  me,it  plates.  \'l  pu  i.lin;;  ditto.  12 
Chee?'-  (litN..  h  inf,.L  'lishea  (assorted  si/.e«).  'J.  c oxered  vej{etal)le  dishes, 
1  complete  ..Hire  turei  n  with  ladle  and  stand.  1  <»  or  l>utter  hont. 
Buy  cliina  'ii.--*  oL  froti,  the  r<>tteriei^.  fre.sh  and  l)ri;;ht.  f)n  «^oo<l3  for 
export  we  pay  t  arriji^"  t(»  Knplisli  p>rt  and  ship  at  lowest  i)os.-iibl»-  rate, 
IlluHraf^d  !>r-t,jn!t  "/  I'm,  dttfie.  Dinurr,  and  Ch  imfier  Si-rvires  I'rrc. 
l^ltasr  uientioji  this  Papr,  . 

XX.^SS^X.X«  *Sc  CO., 

Charlos  Street,  HANLEV  (StafTordshirc  Potteries). 


COUNT  MATTEI'S  MEDICINES 

ELECTRICITIES,  &c., 

Siioplied  by  LEA.TH  &  ROSS  C^'^XlT"), 
".  VERE  STREET.  W..  and  5,  ST.  PAUL'S  CRURCHYARD,  E.C., 

Professor  D.  L.  DOWD'S 

HEALTH  EXERCISER 

FOR  mm  WORKERS  &  SLDENTARY  PEOPLE. 
C.'i,tli-T  I  n  l.  t  'irs.  Youths.  Athlete  or  InvaMd. 
T;»  k»  s  up  I. (it  it,  sq\i;ire  of  ll(»  "r  room  ;  dura'*!'-, 
ni  v,-.  Scientific,  c  -mpreh-nsive.  cheap.  in- 
<ior-e  t  (,y  ^o.i  tr.»  phye.icians,  law  vers.  e'erjj>Tn»-n. 
ei<ltoi,  M'hers  n<  w  usinjf  it.  RenuMulx-r 

"  i^ij    •  •  Power."    Te>tini(»niHh  aiKi  4o 

):n^' ravin  U.S.  Free. 
Complete  Apparatus,  Chart  of  Exor- 
oises,  an. I  Self-Instructor,  'A'JJ  pa^es.  s«» 
Illii-.lrntioiis.  ieir  on  receipt  of  price  -Plain. 
rj^  ;  -alv  .uiivr.l.  -uu.  ;  niekel-plated.  ^4.U>74b. 

S(I^^lIlI(    Phvsic'ai.  Ci  I  ti  UK  Scno<>i„ 
 MACCLESFIELD.  

ALL  FAT  PEOPLE 

ran  eaf-iv  Reduce  Weight  n  i  Cure  Corpulency  permanently 

hy  taking  TRILENE  TABLETS  (He^r,i.;  for  a  tew  weeks.  Thoy 
are  sin  ill.  i^ree  itdr.  hill  nilo:^.  and  never  fail  t<.  IMPKOVB  hoth 
HEAl/l'H  «nd  riGl'lJK  witl  (Mit  Change  of  Diet.  An  Kn^lish  Conntet* 
writen  :    "  )    /,<•   /  ■/(,'■',  t    .n-t  .n/unni'd'/:-    S>  n>\  J^.  ♦VI.  to  TRE 

TRILENE  CO.,  Snl.-  Propr;.  r<.r^ 

70    FINSEURY  PAVEMENT,  LONDON. 


THE  PATENT  SUN  KNIFE  CLEANER 

3.5s.,  17s.  6d.,  a,xxd 

A  BOON  TO  EVERY  HOUSEWIFE  AND 
A  POSITIVE  TREASURE  TO  SERVANTS. 


knive.-;  quicker  than  any  otiier  ni.'.'hine.  iKajiintf  ''''I'  and 
..ne  opet.it  ion.    It  cannot  injure  the  knives  "i  .;nv  w.»y  what. 


Please  ineniion  thi 


It  el.a!l»6 

shoiilde:-  i: 

Any  part  ean  he ' rej.l.u-ed  without  the  "necessity  of  returninjsT  the  whole 

machine  I  "  i  hiUiakers.  It  ira\ es  the  time  of  e  calling  kniv--'  .it  hanj  t  In  i  <  t  mi»- a 
day  in  ordinary  households,  and  thus  eTiat»le.>  servnnts  to  attend  to  Other  duties. 
The  m.achlne  is  so  stpintily  (  onsTuet-'d  of  r.i>»t  in-ji.  eti.I.  ;in.|  |.  iili.-t.  jhai  \\it(i 
ontinary  care,  it  uill  last  for  veirs  \\  ithout  repaiiv     r<i  ~»  e  tip  mi  u  nine,  bu\  it. 

Illustr.it<'<i  Lists  post  free. 

SUN  KNIFE  CLEAhER  GO.,iC,SouUiwark  Bri(lgeRd.,Lor|(lon,S.E. 


Digitized  by 


^  Advbrtisembnts. 

Imperial  8?o,l>eaaUnilIyIUa8trajM,j&  printed  oasuperior  paper,l^rice  81  in  banAoiKe  cloffi,  ^it]Al^i%l^^j|ta 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  the  New  Volynie  of  the  ''  Pen  and  Pe^^il  ^  S^erief,  . 

United  States  PictuFes, 

Drawn,  oath  Pen,  arid  Peneil. 
By  the  &ev.  B.  liOVBTT,  BCJU  Author  of 


Ml.th  a  Map  omd  One  Ifntidred  and  I'Hfty-five  En{fraHn/gt, 

'Norwegian  Fktui'es,"  "London  Pictur«&,"  ite.    Imp«-ial  8vo,  88.  doth,  gUt  edgdi; 
morocco,  elegant,  28s. 

**  The  Text  is  pleasantly  written,  and  the  wcodcuts  are  always  graphic,  the  whole  fcrming  aa  exoeJlent  introduction  to  the  varied  qI)bx«c- 

tertfltics  of  American  life  and  scenery."— 7%e  Globe, 

**  A  reliable  guide  brolc  and  illustrated  souvemr  In  one,"— Pall  Mall  Gazette.  "  It  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  volume."*— CAurcA  Timet, 

"  Mr.  Lovett  is  informing  but  never  wearisome,  chatty  but  notgarrulous,  skilfully  descriptive  without  ostentation  or  pretcntiooaness.  It  la  A 

fascinating  boolc  in  wliich  the  pictures  rival  the  letterpress."— rA«  Record, 


AtwtraJian  Picture?.  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.  ByHowAR/i 

WiLLOUGBKY.   8d.  Iiaiidsome  cloth,  gilt. 
Canauiian  Pictures.  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  the  Mar- 
quis OF  LoRXE.   8s.  handsome  cloth,  gilt. 
EnKlish  Pictures.   Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.   By  the  Rev.  S. 

Gt.  Obeev,  D.D.  8s.  handsome  cloth,  gilt. 
French  Pictures.    Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  the  Rev. 

Samuel  G.  Ouken.  D.D.  8s.  hand«ome  cloth,  gilt. 
<2roek  Pictures.  Drawn  witli  Pea  and  Pencil.  By  J.  P.  Mabaffy , 

M.A.  88.  handsome  cloth,  gilt. 
Indian  Pictures.    Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.    By  the  Rev. 

Wlluam  Ukwick,  M.A.   Ss.  hand iome  cloth,  gilt. 
Irish  Pictures.   Drawn  with  Pen  and  PeDClT.    By  the  Rev.  ti. 

Lovett.  M.A.  8a  liandsome  cloth,  gilt. 
Italian  Pictures.   Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.   By  the  Bev.  8. 

Manning.  LL.D.   Revised,  with  additions  by  the  Rev.  S.  Q.  Grkbv, 

D.D.  8s.  handsome  cloth,  giln. 
The  LAnd  of  the  Pharaohs.    Illustrated  by  Pen  and  Peudl. 

By  the  Bev.  Samugi.  MAirxixa,  LL.D.    New  £ditir:n.  revised,  by 

the  Rev.  Richard  Lovett,  M.A.  8s.  handsome  cloth,  gilt. 


London  Plctur6e.   Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  the  Bev.  B. 

Lovsit.  M.A.  ds.  bandsome  cloth,  gilt. 
Norwegian  Pictures.   Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  the, Bev. 

RiCBJk&D  Lovett.  M  A.  88.  handsome  cloth,  gilt. 
Pictures  from  Bible  Lands.     Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Gbbe.v,  D.D.   Hs.  haadsome  cloth,  gilt. 
Pictures  from  Holland.  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.  3y  the 

Rev.  Richard  Lovktt,  M  A.   8s.  batid«*<mie  cioth,  gilt- 
Pictures  from  the  German  Fatherland.   Drawn  with  Pen 

and  Peocil.  By  the  Kev.  S.  G.  Grken.  I;.D.  &«.  handsomecloth,  gUt. 
Russian  Pictures.    Drawn  with  Pen  and  Peuoil.    By  Thomas 

MicHELL,  C.  B.   88.  handsome  cloth,  gilt. 
Scottish  Pictures.   Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.   By  the  BeV.  fl. 

G.  Gkeex.  D.D.   88.  handsome  cloth,  gilt. 
Sea  Pictures.   Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  Dr.  Maoaulav. 

Ha  ]tHnc< some  cloth,  gilt. 
Swiss  Picturee.  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil*  By  the  Bev.  SAMtnoL 

Manning.  LL.D.  8b.  handsome  cloth,  gilt. 
*'  Those  Holy  Fields.'    Palestine  Illustrated  by  Pen  and.  Pt^ncil. 

By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Ma>'>ing,  LL.D.  Ss.  handsome  cloth,  gilt. 


56,  PATEXINOSTEB  ROW,  LONDON;  aiid  of  aU  BookseUers. 


CHATTO  &  Wl NOUS'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


1MY  SCOOND  JOURNEY  THROUGH  EQUATORIAL  AFRIOA.  FROM  THE  OONQO  TO  THE  ZAMBBSL  IN  THE  YEARS  I8M 

AND  1897.  By  Major  Hermann  von  Wissmann.  Translated  by  M.  J.  A.  Bergmaxji.  Wiih  a  Map  by  F.  S.  Wellsr,  and  9|  lUmUstione 
by  R.  HKT.LGREWK  and  KLElN-OHSVALiaR.   Deiny  8vo,  cloth  extra,  168. 

3ANTA  BARBARA,  Ac. :  Stories.  By  Ouida.   Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


NEW  LIBRARY  NOVELS. 
-THE  JUNIOR  DEAN.  By  Alan  St.  Aubv.v.  Autlmr  of  "  A  Fellow  of  Trinity."  3  vols  crown  8vo. 
THE  SIN  OF  OLQA  ZASSOULICH.   By  Fkank  BARKKrr,  Autlior  of  "Fettered  for  Life."    3  vols. 
A  SINNERS  SENTENCE.   By  Alfred  Larder    3  vols,  crown  8vo. 
CORINTHIA  MARAZION.  By  Cecil  Griffith.  Author  of   Victory  Deane,"  &c.  3  vols,  crown  8vo 


crown  8vo« 


4IRANiA:  a  Romance. 


By  Oamille  Flammarion.    translated  by  Augusta  Rice  Stkxsox. 

Myrdach.  and  Gambard.   Crown  8vo,  dotli  extra,  j>s. 


With  87  lUustrationa  Vjr  De  Bieleb, 


NEW  THREE-AND-SIXPENNY  NOVELS. 
A  PERILOUS  SECRET.  By  Charles  Reade.  With  2  Illustrations  by  F.  Barnard. 

TRACKED  TO  DOOM.  By  DiOK  Uoxovan.  Author  of  "  The  Mau-Uunter.'  Jkc.  With  Six  ful'-pige  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browitx.  {ShorUy. 
PAUL  JONES'S  ALIAS.  &c.   Bv  D.  Christie  Mihiray  and  Hevkv  Ukrmak.   With  Thirteen  Illustjritions  by  A.  Fobsstier  and  G.  Nicolbt. 
UNDER  THE  GREENWOOD  TREE.   By  Thomas  Hard  v.    A  New  Edition,  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author  and  15  illustrations. 
THE  NEW  MISTRESS.   By  G.  Manville  Fexk.  Author  of  "  One  Maid's  Mischief,'*  Sua.  iShorUy, 
THE  FOSSiCKERi  a  Romance  of  Mashonaland.  By  Brnest  Glax\^lls,  Author  of '*  The  Lost  tteirea."    With  Frontispiece  Dy 
Hume  Nishbt.    '   _  _ 

POETRY. 

A  THREEFOLD  OORDt  Poems.  Edited  bv  Georok  MacDonald,  LL.D.    Post  8 vo.,  cloth  boards.  &8. 

DRAMAS  IN  MINIATURE.  By  liATHlLDE  Bli.vd.  Author  of  '*  The  Accent  of  Man,"  Ac.  With  a  Frontispleoe  1^  Fobd  Madox  Bbowx.  Ocowtt 
8vo.  cloth,  6s.  W 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF  "MY  LIBRARY."  ^ 
THE  JOURNAL  OF  MAURICE  DB  QUERIN.  Bdi^ed  by  G.  S.  TRSBU^nEX.  With  a  Memoir  by  Sainte-Beuvr.   Foap.  8vo,  half-bound,  te.  %SL 
THE  DftAMATlC  ESSAYS  OF  CHARLES  LAMB.   Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Bbawdbb  Matthews.  With  a  Steel-plsts 
PdrtzBlt.  Fcap.  8vo.,  half-txmnd,  2s.  6d. 


A  Catalogue  of  nearly  Six  Hundred  Works  of  Fiction  published  by  Cratto  &  Wixdus,  with  a  Short  Ocitical  Kutioe  of  each  (40 
<lemy  Bro.),  will  be  Motfreeon  appUoatlon. 

CHATTO  &  WLNDUS,  214,  Piccadilly,  London, 

Digitized  by  Google  ^ 
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Onm  or  tJbe  laxswt  Tea  Mtaw    D A vbammm 

In  the 


Advertisehekts- 


■    it\Sirirllwl  W     I  C.M    Saving  Middle  Pt«ft(»  ^ 


aboot  P^gnuB's  toad  Teas. 

'■•teMlAhmefits  Selllne:  their  TEAS. 

OOVERNHENT  RETURNS  show  that 
200,000  people  in  one  town  alone 
drink  Pegram's  Tea. 
ALL  THE  GREAT  TEA  MERCHANTS 
kpep  a  canie t<,'r  of  Pejjram's  Tea  in  their 
Lii-erpool  tale  rooms.  The  Grocers'  and 
Ten  Dealers'  coD^tant  appeal  is:— Can 
you  not  sell  us  Tea  like  PEGRAM'S  ? 


A  revelation  of  ffoodnese,  bein^.tiM  piok  «r  tKe 
Rewowrwod  Qardene  of  "  -  -^  ^  —  -  -  ^ 


ONE        m  POST 
POUND     J  /  r%  FREE 

including  Wrapper.     |  j   ^0      to  any  Address. 

All  the  skill  of  our  most  practised  SpecialisU  U  be- 
stowed on  the  blending  of  this  Tea.  and  it  it  an  absolute 
faot  that  numerooa  Gardens  contribute  to  the  production 
of  every  lb.  of  this  Mirvellous  Tea.  which  will  truthfully 
compare  with  Teas  sold  at  28.  6d.  t^  3s.  lb. 


REMEMBER 

THE  TRUE  WAY  TO  TEST  TEA  is  t» 

have  a  Sample  ix>und.  Thus  PegnunkaV. 
prepared  to  pay  cost  of  carriage  totMttM' 
a  fair  trial  of  this  unique 

will  astdoflli  an  your  friendii. 

PATRONISED  BY  ROYALTY, 

Contractors  to  all  kinds  of  Public 
Institutions. 


•  J  .  .  *  ^  ^^^JFF^  upwards.       Quarter  Chest  of  16  lb.  for  28B 

Address:  J  AS  PEGRAM  A  CO,,  Wholesale  Tea  Warehouse  LivSpool  r£«imh.  1887). 

Tkomaand.  I  ' 


rJOTES 

ON 

MiiflnErs 


DKBASES, 


FOB  OnmAL  Hi  CONSTITUTIONAL 
CANGSUy  &o. 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  OASES. 

By  A.  STODDARD  KENNEDY, 

L.R.C.S.,  L.R.O.P.,  &c. 
Post  free,  Is.  Ud.,  from  MANAGER,  9G,  Addison  Road,  W. 


Largest  and  Best  Stcck  of  Laiitems  and  Slides  in  the  World. 
^Lpwards  of  120.(KO  Slides  of  TRA^^:L.  Views.  ScMPXxSt 
TtMPERANCK.  Comic  Tales.  Chromotbopks.  Errffi 
Slidks.  Ac.  wliich  can  be  purchased  at  most 
nu  derate  prices,  or  can  be  had  on  HIBB  ©IC 
M'n-ixLLv  i.uw  TRRMs.     A  M«rvel  of  Cheap- 

ne<;^.    Tyler's  New  Lantern,  With  4-in.  COD- 

(1. user  and  Comljination  Portrait  Lens,  4-wick 
i'irallin  Lamp,  in  case,  complete  for  27/6 
Tyler'e  Helioecopic  Lantern  is  theperfeoUOD 

of  «11  Lanterns,  and  ^lives  a  most  wonderful ^At,. 
All  reqiiirius  U»e  very  best  \-alue,  should  notnil 
to  s*nd  for  tlie  Largest  and  Most  Compketk 
CATALOGUE  (ur.wards  of  350  pages),  whieh 
will  \^e  sent  Post  Free  to  any  part  of  the  world 
^        -         for  bix  Stamps.    Small  Catalogue  Free. 

WALTER  TYLER,  48  to  so,  Waterloo  Road,  London,  8.I. 


NORBISS    HORSE-SKIN  BOOTS* 

DeUMOlySoft.   Will  ool  Ctadk.    XakeABtilliantPoUsh.    Every  pair  Guaranteed 

15/-  MINISTERS  SPEAK  WELL  OF  THEM.  14/6 


TESTIMONIALS.  AH  l£t 

,         .    ,       ,    .  .    .    ^^''^  Vicarage,  Crowan.  Cornwall,  19/9/91.         1  ■  /O 
The  Rev.  H.  Hocki>g  is  much  pleased  with  the  liorse-skin  shoes  he  bought  last  y«ar  •  tb#v  have 
n  si.lendidly,  and  are  gooti  now.  Th  If        T»  * 

Kev.  Wm  Smith  begs  to  say  that  the  boot  for  tetf  Md  daughter  hS^SiTiS^M/t^ 

;tlv.  as  well  ai  look  hRndHnmp.  '  — — 


perfectly,  as  well  as  look  handsome.  Northwood  Haiilav 

Dkar  Sir,— Please  send  me  another  pair  of  boots;  the  hone-tkin  ■eemTtn  ximS'SSSl^i!^— 
Yours  faithfully,  (Hev.)  Q.  B.  Ltthgoe. 

9UU8TRATSD  PBICE  U8T  AMD  TESmOmALS  POST  FREE.    (Send  Shane  of 
Foot  on  Paper  or  Old  Shoe  for  Size.) 
Cash  with  Order.      All  Goods  Carriage  Paid. 


Nand 


G.  E. 

BRANCHES:  82, 


ll&?l"J2fr,SL*s«^*T.  8WITHINS  LANE.  E.G. 

KmOWnUAll  RBIBT;  SA.  BI8H0PSGATE  strkvt 


OTIMULATINOf  refrethlng.  pleasant  drink,  combliiing  tonie  pr(h 
irtfei  of  the  finest  pale  ale  wlwout  any  intoxicating  prinoiple. 

Palatable  and  refreshing."— Daily  Chronicle. 
*' Befreahing and  grateful  flavour. "-City  Pr«68. 
"  Meets  a  decided  want."— Grocers'  Journal. 
9^01,  case  plnU  to  nearest  station  for  168. ;  an  allowance  of  8a.  6d. 
ff  earn  and  bottkt  when  retumod. 

9  gall,  oaak  to  naangt  taUon  for  16$. ;  an  dtoMUvM  ^  7$,  for  Milr 


mhwn  rwtumed. 

mfLjk  oovvnr,  ii%  ysA     iQiitfi  Miib      il  _ 


STREET.  LONDON.  E.C. 


&25/- 

Han<i  mrnmfu  • 


OLD  SHIRTS ^^iiil^Slil'i-^^^^^^^ 

n   L  T  "  .    ^  wear.  ^  Sample  New  White  Shirt,  for  Dit»B  or 

»«n5"'i,»r iRiQu  en Y 

Men's  Knicker  Hose,  two  pain  tne,  Ss.  M..  4s.  9d..  IIIIOII  uUA 

y£^^.*I?  'H'^JVl  ^oe^Wsts  and  Pattams,  Cambric  Bandkerchlefa.. 

B.     a.  SS'HUQH  St  (5ft,  LlmltH.  BSLFAaT. 


HYDROPATHY. 

"SMEDLEYV  BIRKDALE,  SOUTHPORT, 

JRKISH,  RUSSIAN  and  other  BATHS.  MASSAGE,  «x 


the  WEIR-MITCHELL  SYSTEM. 
Terms  from  9^  guineas  per  week.  PrMpeetni* 
Apiay  to  the  HABAMIU  ' 


Digitized  by 


Google 


Advertisements. 
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Smoke  PLAYER'S  NAVY  GUT. 


PUVER'S  NAVy  CUT 

iswEomniAL 

Sold  only  in  1-ounce 
Packets,  and  2,4,  8-ounce 
and  1  lb.  Tins,  which  keep 
the  Tot>acco  in  fine  smok- 
ing  condition. 


MsiktX  an  Toteeeo  SeOen',  Stora;  te, 

and  Take  no  other. 
SMOKERS  ARE  CAUTIONED 

AGAINST  IMITATIONS. 

:4ennwMir 


CASTLE' em  eotrf  AmM 


PLAYER  S  NAVY  CUT  CiGAfiEn£$ 

la  Pw*0te  coaUiBimt  TSi,  - 
and  In  Boxes  of  2^  00^  and  loa 


MdMn^  iMliUMbition,  Lontion ;  Highest  AnrdlMikMi^  Mi: 

For  INFANTS, 

CHILDREN^  AND  INVALIDS. 

"  If  every  mother  knew  of  its  value  no  other  vmild  be  laattAr^Exiract 
from  Private  Letter, 

BeUil  lu  Tins.  1/6.  3/0, 5/-.  •*>A  10/-.  ol  CbemitU,  &c..  Everywhere. 
Wholisalx  of  all  Wholesale  Hor^u. 


BIRD'S 
CUSTARD 

POWDER 

Supplies  a  daily  Vaaaaj,    '  ^ 
Dainties  in  Endless  Variety, 
The  choicest  Dishes  and  the  Richest 
Custard  without  Eggs. 


THE    "HAMMOND"  TYPEWRITER. 


Speed:  Highest  RecDrd,  181  words  in  one  minute,  equal 
to  788  finger  movements,  or  an  average  of  12J  per  second. 
Alignment:  Perfect  and  permanent. 
Type:  Instantly  interchangeable.    21  kinds. 
Impression:  Uniform,  being  independent  of  touch. 
Paper:  Takes  any  width,  20  yards  in  length 
Work:  Always  in  sight. 
One  Machine  write$  Post'-cards  or  Briefs^  English  and  any  Foreign  Languag9^ 

rn—m  mrm  advMtacM  p»<«>—itf  by  no  otH«r  MaelilM. 
MB  THKY  AOVANTMBS  YOU  WANTT 

TYPEWRITEI  CO.      NEAO  OmCES:  SO,  QOEBI  VICTORIA  STREET,  EX. 


Digitized  by 


Google 


vm 


AWHeRTISElVl  ENTS* 


M.  and  111.  i  ana  CiCNfei 


THE  "GUINEA"  SPRING  BEDSTEAD. 


Iie)id  And  Foot  Bows  1  in.  tubt-,  Double 
Woven  Wire  liattreds,  ti  It.  6  in.  long  by 
4  Jt.  widf.   Bottom  frame  in  one  piece. 
Ho  trouble  to  pub  tol^etber.    Fall  par- 
J  UculATh  aad  large  iliuftmtlon  on  receipt 

[  U  pOAt  CMd. 


NO.  3. 


SWISS  COFFEE 

REGISTERED 

CHEAPEST  AND  MOST  DELICIOU§ 
MIXTURE  IN  THE  WORLD  ' 

ASSISTS  I  W^f^W  W  T  T  lARRESTS 
DIGESTION  I  I   I  |i  1 1 !  1 1 1  IfATICUE 


1,000.0001 
FREE  TINS 

S£A/D  A  POSTCARD  FOR  ONE  TO  DAY 


"^^COn^EE^WMR      i:3"rence  PountneyUne 


Per  lib  Tin  1/-  &  I/a. 


0 


ADIES! 


V\TE  wUl  send  a  FQLL  DRESS  LENGTH  of  New 

Vf      Winter  Drat  Materiala.  BKAUTIPUL  CLOTH  <f<>r  Gou<l. 
Strong.  Ser\'iceable  Wear),  in  any  of  the  following  Colours  Carp.ia<.e 
Paid  to  aky  ADDBESJf  for        Kd.   COLOURS -B  iKk.  B.u^.  Fawn,, 
Salmon.  B^s^da,  Slate.  Ruby.  Brown.  Grev,  Claret.  Sage.  01<t  8o«r] 
Tf'rra-?otta,  Amber,  Peacock,  Tahac,  Bronze,  Myrtle,  Dra^.  OUvvJ 
Grenat.  Olay  Qreen.  Havy.  Parfridge,  Heather,  Blectric,  Saptthlna/i 
Stone.  CriniHon.  new  9118068  of  Green  Grey,  Pink  Grey,  Blue  Grev,  ^ 
.Ste<!l  Grey,  Oatmeal,  Ae.,  Ac    These  Wonderful  DrtM  Lengths  lure 
grained  a  world-wide  reputation  for  macnilletBce,  cluapne«, 
durability,  baling  no  equaL 

The  Lady't  Pictorial  fays :— "  They  are  excellent  qoality  rad 
gfXKi  value  for  the  money. ' 

Thousands  of  testimonials  from  all  parts  of  th'^  world. 

fjidicR  sfiould  writi  at  once  /or  Paiiern<,  Kh\--h  rnay  te  fiod  frfe,aad 
iii^td  not  be  returned. 


rery 


An  amazinflT  offer ! !— We  sliaU  GIVE  a  very  hanibome  Broeftdfll 

8Uk  Handkecchief  with  eaeh  Drew  Length  ocdtred  from  us  <f   

Seaioo,  and  other  valuable  px«8ent«  when  three  dreteet  are  or 

WRITE    rOR  PATTERNS 

of  above,  with  which  we  will  aU)  '  :,oiof»-  pntt^rns  of  better 
16t.  and  17c.  6d.  tlic  tall  dress  length. 

LUTA8  LEATHLET  A  CO.  (B«|rt.  BBX  AHIILtY.  LEEDS, 


DEAFNESS 


Noises  in  the  Head,  oare4  by  usinK  the  new  scieiitiflc  "  El^rtH 
Battery  •*  (puf  ntod..  Artificial  ear-drunu.  &c.,  entirely  fuoersedf  ^ 

  Pruressor  Keith  Harvi'y.  8.  Pall  MallT^.u 


STOPS 


THE   WONDERFUL   ORCHESTRAL  ORGANETTE, 

BY  ROYAL  LETTfBS  PATEMT.  iHwudrtdt  cf  TutimoniaU.) 
SPECIAL    OFFFR  from  the  LARGEST  Organette  Works  IN    THE  WORLD. 

I  Amp 

yiara  wianwfytmgdjund^yld 


tBfltmmAnt«  la  the  market 


Siie,  lilin,  long,  15J  xcitU, !?}  high,  weighs  Sib. 


COUPON  686  A. 

Any  reader  of  thi5 
d  Paper  who  forwards 
this  Coupon  before  the 
date  nuaftd  her  with 
can  receive  ONE  Or- 
'rhestrai  Ontanptte  a* 

li  RKULAB  PBICB  £4  48. 
1  B8DU0BD  PRIOB  iB1158. 
1    (K>09  UVTIL  JAN.  90. 1888. 

Sijyfifd,;.  DRAPER. 

1  reduced  price  of  £115«. 

capable  of  a  VAUIBTY  OV 
onlreraal  •atistaotlon.  we  8_ 

^'"*<f,?2^5*iVl  increastn*  tbe  price  of  theOrche»tral  Organette  (our  latest  prodaetSon} 

ry  ACME  OF  MUSICA  L  INVENTION,  an  instrument  with  %s  much  variety  of  tone  aa  a  

costintf  L^'<  The  illustration  irives  you  but  a  faint  idea  of  »eneraf  make  and  flntfcb  :1 
nW*»  <U»r.  %''^^>  Orrh^stral  (>r.ranette  is  supplied  with  28  FU  LI^SIZKD  AilERlCAN  OEA/ 
]uci«  oris  i^p^^^Ds^  gj^pjg  „2e  and  qualitv  as  those  used  in  a  cabinet  organ.  The  readsM* 
placed  in  a  novel  manner  ^patented)  over  a  double  auction  bellows,  and  are  eoBtrolted 
byTHREE  bTOPS  as  foUon  s.  viz. :  Flute,  Expression, and  Vox  Humaaa.  Themoate 
is  produced  by  perforated  sheets,  which  pass  around  the  Organette  In  ^^ndl^me  ' 
cnahlinca  ruue  to  ^e  played  over  and  overaoin  without  ktopplnc.  famlaf  ' 
(iRAM)FSi  OttCHEsfttAL  EFFECTS.  eith»ln  sacred,  secular,  daaee.  i 
mn!«ic,  arrordiiiK  a  rictt,  sonorous. and  ponerfal  aerompanimenttotbe  TOioau  r 
ab^olutr  iv  n  .  skill  in  the  performer,  and  THB  BANGB  OF  MU810  AM1>  \. 
i'&ACi  I(-A  LLY  UNLIMITED.  By  tlie  maoipotettun  of  the  stopa.a  tone  «8  i 
s\t  ec't  as  a  zephyr  or  a  loud,  long,  and  swelltnff  me^odj  may  be  prodneed;  ^ 
ii  :;^h  falsetto  aa  well  as  reverberatiiuc  baas,  and  all  manner  of  pleasing  eoir 
at  the  w  ill  of  the  performer.  We  wlsb  to  Introduce  one  of  theee  Orchestral  C..-^.^^ 
m  every  town  and  villaffe  In  the  United  Kinedom.  We  caution  you  airainst  the  man 
worti'W*  automatic  inatruments  being  sold  uud»'r  \an<.!j»  n.ui  *v«i.  V*  r  aloae  &r«tK 
SOLE  PBOPRIBTORj}  OF  TUE  UKCHhM  k\L  OKGANKTTE  aie  plus  ixlLr^T^att 
.vou  muM  order  direct  or  through  our  authorised  a«cnt8.  Kememher  the  Orcheetra 
orifaneitp  is  NOT  A  TOY,  buta  LARGE  and  POWERFUL  INSTRUMENT,  bull 
exactly  on  the  principle  of  CHL'HUH  ORGANS;  they  are  made  in  the  most  aubatantla 
mam  Iff.  hii^hly  polished  and  decorated  in  gold.  The  reeds  are  the  pradnet  < 
machinery  costiim  thousands  o:  pounds,  and  are  so  powerful  they  produce  sufBciei 
\ouitiK'  '.r  jriuhic  for  the  drawinff-r<K)m,  chapel,  lodge,  or  bar-room.  TTiere  is  notbin 
ub-iut  thfiii  to  Kct  nut  ol  order.  They  positively  improve  with  aire.  T»rrKtucin«  nrb« 
«t»eeter  tones  after  liaving  been  used  a  fe;r  vears.  For  HOME  ENTERTAIJ 
MENTS  THEY  ARE  UNhUU  PASSED.  Bear  tn  mind  that  each  Instrument  bma  FOUl 
A  MKRK  CHILD  TEEN  MORE  REED8  than  any  otow  (^Hmjtte  In  the  world^and  they  are  OR^i  A 
PAR  PT  AT  TT  ItBEDS,  and  the  special  feature  is  THREE  tfOPS.  a  ctaaracterlstie  of  do  instrnmei 
\jaM  fAjAx  1*.  except  a  c<jBilyor«an.  Our  re  iruiar  price  for  the  Orchestral  Organette  ia  a;  4  4a.  Hav^ 
Just  put  it  before  the  public,  wewlU  sell  a  limit'd  number  to  the  rean^rs  of  this  p^ier  at  159..  proved.* 
the  aboTe  Coupon  is  cut  out  and  sent  with  orde  r  n<  t  iri'<  r  tlian  the  tlato  alven  in  it.  and  w  *»  fart  herrri- . 
agree  to  RSFUND  THE  MONEY  aND  PAY  CAKKI  A(;h  to  anyone  not  entirely  satisfied  aft*-r  r<  .r-.  ^  li 
It.  Ky  the  aid  of  the  Stops.  Til.,  depression.  Flute,  and  Vox  Humana,  there  is  not  apiree  of  ratiaic  wbi< 
cannot  v-c  plavf-d  with  all  the  rarymg  effects  of  an  orche«itra .  a  fal?*-  note  is  an  impossibility,  tbe  mc 
dlltlcuit  oiicratic  air  is  played  with  as  u.wch  ease  as  the  most  simple  hymn.  In  many  homes  will  be  foru 
aGranrl  Piaiu.  or  Organ,  with  not  an  inmate  of  ti.c  h(  iwJiold.  even  the  moat  expert  player  wbo  c: 
int^^rest  coUiianyon  either  so  well  as  achild  of  three  vears  old  c<ui  on  theoRCHESTRAL  OfstGAN  ETl 
Remember  aui'  tune  can  be  played  with  artistic  effect  by  any  oiie.  yotuig  or  old.  Yon  caq  Dliky  L>A-XC 
SACx'-it.  OR  SENTIMENTALMUSIOwlthas  much  efTert  as  thaUrodneed  byaFIKsr-GOLASS  FOU 
PIECE  ORCHESTRA.  Remember  our  regular  price  is  £4  4s.:  bat  as  we  have  fotusd  ja  well-ptoaa 
customer  the  best  advertising  medium,  wf  have  decidea  to  sell  a  limited  number,  sa  an  Itatro^uetl 
to  the  rf-ad'  n«  of  this  paper,  at  £1  1.'^  .  pr.iviri».fi  the  f^rder  is  received  not  hvter  than  the  d»ta  pvlatod. 
thecoup'tri  iu;m.Hiiatelv  beneath  the  illi.straf;.  n  of  the  Organette.  We  wiW  Kive  a  flcLe«ti(m  ot  WH^S 
FREE  with  each  Instrument.  Send  money  and  Coupon  by  Registered  Letter,  Crossed  Cbe<itxe,  or 
Order  to  J  PRAPER.  BLlLCKBURA'  For  2«.  extra,  the  Onranetle  will  be  sent  to  any  imm-» 
I'nited  K.m«rilom.  carriage  paid.  List  of  Tunes  and  Testimonials  sent  anywbere  free.  viait< 
inspect  the  Factory  daily  from  9  a  m.  to  6  p  m.  Saturdays  close  at  noon.    N.B.- ABOVk  T 


TO  FoaXIGV  CUSTOXBBa. 

I  We«ma 


SR,  ORGANEHE  WORKS.  BLACKBURN.  URCEST  ORCAMETTE  WORKS  IN  THE 

'^^^^e  that  we  ever  solicited  a  testimonial,  or  that  any  in  our  f  '  ' 
we  reoeired  over  600  Testimonial*  for  our  Oreheetrala.  1 

8w«r  aoa  tare  —         Digitized  I 


'm-   For  INDEX  TO  AOVlEfmeeilSy  pJMTM  ,l>  M«l  » 


MEPORT8  of  Lancet,  British  Medical  JoiTRgAi,  Hospitajl  QAVSXrUt  Mxduul 

Pkbbs,  Practitionkr.  Chemist  ant> Druggist.  Howg^opathic R^vikw, iLLUSTHifFn 

B.F.  ATKINSO 


RADICAL  CURE  OF  RUPTURE 


AUTHORISED  DEPOT  FOR  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND. 

COUNT  TOLAjipvmx^m  remedies 

OATf  BE  OBTAINED  AT  THE 

IVIATTEI  DEPOT, 

Which  bu  been  OFBNBD  for  the  ROBTH  of  EHQLAND  at  ' 

59,  PILOEIM  ST.,  NEWCASTLE-ON-TTNE. 

Cali  or  send  for  these  Mareelloua  Remedies.  Pamphlets,  Advice, 
and  all  Information  fREE. 
Preicripti6ii8  and  Advice  obtained  from  Count  Mattel  Free  of  Charge. 
Books  and  Pamphlets  on  Blectro-Homceopathy  can  be  obtained  at  the 
atmve  Depdt. 

The  Tnb68  of  GloTinles,  Is.  each ;  the  Uqnld  Electiieltles, 
fiB.  each ;  Pommodes  or  Ointments,  Is.  Id.  aud  28.  each. 

Mr.  PATTEN  hae  bMn  authorised  by  COUNT  MATT  El  to  prac- 
tiso  ELECTRO-HOMCEOPATHY.  Please  address  either  to  him 
or  Rfianacor,  Mattel  Depot,  69^  Piisrlm  St.,  Meweastle-oivTyne. 

HEV.  E.  J.  SiLVEI{TO|< 

Will  send  his  Work,  Po:t  Frco,  6d.,  onthe 


DEAFNESS 


and  Noises  in  the  Ears,  Dcafnc?8  after  Colds,  Measles,  Scarlet  Fever. 
Throat  and  Nervous  Deafness,  Giddiness,  etc.  More  than  I'u  years" 
experience.  Many  wonderful  cures.  One  of  many  letters  received'  from 
all  part^:— "Buxton  Heformatory  School,  near  Norwich.  T.  Babingto>\ 
fiovemor,  7th  May.  l  -iOl.  My  dear  Sir,— With  grejit  pleasure  I  teatlljr 
Tr»  the  curative  effect  of  your  *  Aural  Remedy.^  My  deafneM  was  of 
ir  years'  standing,  with  discharges,  too;  for  several  years  now  my 
1 1'  w  in^  has  been  good.  4  itimSPS  lOOk  upoa  my  iOMe  Si  S  WMlABVftfl 
re.  I  shall  be  happy  to  siMWlnr  m  inqnliy.'-Toiira  Uiioerely«  Tox 

Rev.  Er  J.  8ILVERT0N,  Imperial  Buildings,  Ludgate  Cirous,  Loqdon. 


EXQUISITE  MODBL.     PERFECT  FIT.    GUARANTEED  WEAR. 


THE 


PATENT 


Y^N 

Diagonal  Seam  Corset 

"The  most  comfortable  Corset  ever  made."— 
Ladv's  Pictorial. 

WV!  not  split  in  the  Seams  nor  tear  in  the  Fabric, 

Mi  l.'  in  Whlt<-, 
Milark.  Mici  all  the 
Fashionable  C<>/ 
lour-i   and  shadi^s^ 
in    Itilian  OloUi.ll 
.Satin.  :Mid  Coutil  ;\ 
also   iu  the  new 
:>anjtary  Woollen  Cloth.      4/11,  5/111, 
•/II,  7/11  per  pair  and  upwards. 

Cavtiox.— Every  genuine  Y.  &  N.  Corset  Is  stamped. 
Drapers  and  Ladies  Outfitters.   Three  Gold  Medals. 


Sold  by  all 


STAINS 
FOR  FLOORS. 

No  size  nur  varnish 
required.  One  process 
'inly.  Dry  tii  a  few 
miiuit^'S.  Surface 
etjual  to  Freuch 

Polish. 
Sample  Bottleg,  9d. 
or  It,  Sd,,, post  free.  { 
(^ronlars  frae. 
Works : 

Or  from  Ironiuoo- 
gcrs,  Coloumien, 
Stores,  Wlnteloy,  8to. 
Beware 
of  Imitations. 


FISHER!S  "EIFFEL." 

WZ-  "'  —  —  THIS  1'- 

FISHER'8 
LATEST. 

IT  IS  ALREADY 
A  GRBAO^  SUCCESS 

VERY  FLAT. 
WILL  GO  UNDER 
RAILWAY  SEAT. 

188,#8trancf. 


1889-GOLD   MEDAL,  PARIS-1889 
A?id  Seventeen  other  Gold,  Silver,  and  Bronze  MedaU, 

W  WOOLLAMS  &  CO., 

ORIGINAL  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

ARTISTIC 
WALL  PAPERS, 

FRBB    FROM  ARSBNIO. 

SOLE  ADDRESS: 

110,  High  Street,  near  Manchester  Sq.,  London,  W 


'  Folt^M.sT  Support  Without  Pressure. 

L  VDIK.S*  CoSlHIN  vf  lO.NSiu  N;inirril  Wool,  ««. 
eniio.      tVl. ;  Childron'.v  ^Mft  j>c.ii(-  h  Wool  Com- 
nations,   from  2s.  ^1  ;    an   p.icel  lent  article. 
Gents*  Knitted  V  st a  and  Pants.   Write  for  Illustrated  List  and 
I*atlern  l^ard,  Ir«M>  'l'lea.so  name  this  Magazine. 

KNITTED  BKLTS.  KNEE  CAl'h'.  O LOVES,  A  HOSIERY. 
•ANITARV   KNITTCO   COR8KT  QO^  NOTTINOMAM. 


TOO  THIN 


IN  THE  BUST. 

•*>«'nd  4  stamps 
'or  pamphlet  oa 
scientific  treat* 
ment,  safe  and 

Manaqeress.  Pretiosa  Caramel  Go./'NoniiiQNAii^'  ' 

Highest  TestiflMo^.  Quote  MMasliie. 

Digitized  by  vjOOQ IC  . 


Advertisements. 


r«r  momx  TO.AOvnrrwna^       piismii.  mn0  nut  mna  q^hrjo.  cpurmm. 


POSITIVELY  THE  BEST  HAIR-DRESSING 

For  Strengthening,  Beautifying,  and  Preserving  the  Hair. 

EDWARDS  HARLENE" 


HAIR  PRODUCER  AND  RtlSTORER, 

Used  by  Thousands  Daily,  its  Superiority  is  Unsurpassed. 

EDWA]^S'    "  HARLENE  " 


POSITIVELY  FORCES 

LUXURIANT  HAIR, 
WHISKERS, 


AND 


THE 


AFTEH  USB. 


MOUSTACHIOS 

to  grow  heavily  in  a  few  weeks,  without  iDjory 
to  the  skin,  and  no  matter  at 
what  age. 


AFTBB  USB. 


WORLD  -  RENOWNED    REMEDY   FOR  BALDNESS, 

from  whatever  canse  arising.    As  a  Producer  of 

WHISKERS   AND  MOUSTACHIOS 


As  a  cnrer  of  Weak  and  Thin  Eyelashes,  or  Restoring  Grey  Hair  to  its  original  Colour,  neTer  fail& 

Pbysicians  and  Analysts  nrononnce  it  to  be  Perfectly  Harmless  and  Deyoid  of  as 

Metallic  or  other  Ii^jurioiis  Ingredient. 


ACKNOWLEOCEO  TO  BE  THE  BEST. 

**  Dear  Sir,— After  trying  •evenU  hair  pnxluoenand  giving  yours 
a  (air  trial,  I  most  admowtodge  it  to  be 


he  beat. 


*  10,  Olonceater  Place.  Liverpool/ 


'S.  BENNETT. 


NOTHING  80  EFFECTUAL  ^S  E0W/VR08'  HiyRLENE." 

•*  Dear  Sir,— I  am  very  pleased  to  say  that  your  *  Harlene '  is 
taking  effect  upon  my  ludr.  Have  tried  several  remedies,  but  none 

have  proved  so  effectual  as  Edwards'  *  Harlene.'   

••B.BICKETT. 

"fi».5.  High  Road,  Guonersbury." 


GOUPON. 

SPECIAL  OFFEB  TO  BBADBBS  OV  THB 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 
A  5/6  TRIAL  BOHLE  FOR  3/- 

We  bind  ourselves  to  send  to  any  reader  of  the  Betiew  of 
BiTiKirs  who  sends  us  this  Coupon,  with  a  pottal  order  for  Jls., 
and  6d.  to  oover  postaffe,  package,  Ac.,  one  regular  6s.  dd.  Bottle 
Of  Bd wards'  HABLBNB,  provided  it  is  ordered  one  month  f  n  m 
daf  e  of  coupon.  We  make  this  offer  solelv  for  the  purpose  of  making 
our  speolallw  more  widely  known  without  expending  enormous  sums 
In  advertising,  feeling  sore  that  once  having  tried  Hablkxe  you 
wUl  never  give  up  ita  use  for  any  other  preparatloa,  By  this  offer 
tbepobHe  leap  the  benefit.  Datad  DeclSth,  1891. 


AN  EXCELLENT  HAIR  DRESSING. 

*'  .Sir,-Kindly  forward  lOiotlMr  twtOt  of  *  Harlene,'   I  like 
immensely.  I  think  it  an  exeelleni  ft  gwlng  for  the  hair,  and  ] 
it  to  any  oi  her.  '*  MBS.  T'^ 

"  Lower  H^wood.  Banhury,  Oxon." 


A  WONDERFUL  DISCOVERY. 

"  Dear  Sir,— Yours  is  in»1ee«l  a  wonderful  discorerv.     I  bav  , 
one  bottle,  and  can  detect  an  improvement  in  my  hair  aireakd 
Plea*e  send  another  bottle.  **W.A.kU] 

"  46,  Handsworth  Street,  Olaaginr.* 


AN  IVNXNNIS  FATHER  SATISFIED. 

Sir.— I  am  pleased  to  testify  to  the  efficacy  of  your 
My  little  bov  (4^  years  old )  lias  had  a  bald  plaM  CQ  (be.lMk  «ff 
head  from  his  birlh.  I  appUed  the  '  Harlene'  totii  |iliu«  ilnM(f  »• 
the  result  has  been  most  satUfactory.* 

Nametmdaddrmmppnasei  bjfdesin.     Origimal  tay  bm  »nm. 


Is..  2s.,  3s.  6d.,  and  5s.  6d.  per  Botttew 

FROM  CHEMISTS,  HAIROBLSSEBS,  AND  PERFUMERS  ML 
THE  WOILD. 

Oraen*'.directonTeoriptof  Is.  4i..  Ss.  IM..  11<f.. 

POSTAL  (JRDEIK  rUFlEnREn, 
MANUFACrrUBBD  OVLT  ■¥ 


H|  Hldl  mPLBDRII, 


Digitized  by 


Advertisements. 
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U.  and  ill.  )  ana  OENERAi.  CONTENT*  IWDKX,  p»«r«  KV. 


COUNT  MATTEI'S  REMEDIES. 

IlfPORTBD  DIRKCT  FBOU  BOLOeMA  BY 

WILFORD  &  CoMHomcMpathiG  Chemists, 

47,  HAN  WAY  ST.,  OXFORD  ST.,  LONDON. 

P«aeriptivo  CircMlar  and  Pric«  List  free  all  over 
 the  World.  

A  Beport  having  been  circulated  that  the  Forms  we  have  always  tup- 
piled  to  thuae  wUhing  for  CouDt  Mattel's  gratuitous  advtae  an  never 
hrooght  under  his  personal  ntitice,  we  beij  to  append  the  lollowlng 
declaration  addressed  to  us  by  the  Director  at  Boloj^ua  :— 

"  heplt/AJig  to  your  hticr  on  the  subject  of  these  Prescription';,  1  assure 
you  that  all  the  t'onsultation  I-orms  are  submitted  U  Count  Mattel,  wlio 
indtcatf  s  the  appropriate  HemedtMm 

  (Signtd)  U,  VEmunOLUMATTKL' 

Price  ed. 

LETTERS  TO  A  PATIENT 

ON 

CONSUMPTION. 

rpf  JOHN  FRANCIS  CHUSCHILL,  M.D. 
OaVin  STOTT,  STO,  OxCmrd  ati,  LAndon,  W. 


GIVEN  AWAYanoENCLOSED  with  every 6^<Sc|/-B0T TLE  of 

CRYSW  WLACE  JOHN  BONOS  C0LDMEDALMI\RWNCINhA\IOUCH[R 

£NTITUNC  PURCHASER  TO  THEIR  NAME  OR  MONOGRAM  RUBBER  STAMP 
SOIDEVERYVSIHERE&DIRECT  FROM  WORKS  75  SDUTHCATE     LONDON. N. 


LANTERNSiSLIOES 

50  SLIDES  L0MED^o«3s. 

Sent  in  our  Patent  Despatch  Boxes  anywhere  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  ensuring  absolate  safety.  Sent  free  both  waj»,aiid«li 
oQr  oiD8tandriik,for6Si3cl.  ThelaiigMtfffeookiBtlie'irdll^ 


PRAEiSTANTiA 


PRAESTAintA 

is  adoiittedihe  best  Oil  Latf- 
tem  ever  sold.   Hundreds  of 

Testimonials  from  Mission- 
aries, Clerg^rmen,  Ministers, 
and  E.xpert6.  Gives  universal 
satisfaction.  Cannot  be  ex- 
celled for  quality,  brilliancy^ 
and  price. 

Monthly  Payments  Taken. 

Full  particulars  in  Detailed  Illtistratid  CataloRUPs.  6d.  Miir  Liste^ 
free  on  application.  Just  published.  "The  Oi.t'rat4ir'9  Qui<U/' by  post 
lid.,  C(>ntain8  full  instructions  for  \*^»rkin^  a  Lant^in.  '  Hint*  to- 
Hirers,"  by  post  2d..  f;iv<-8  every  particubir  a*  to  our  unique  system  ol 
hirinp.  Chromo  Lithoj^raphic  Window  Bills  for  Lantern  Kntertainments, 
11  in.  9  in.,  in  Six  colours,  samples  free  for  bl..  from  RILEY 
BROTHERS,  5,  CHEAP8IDE,  BRADFORD,  Mtnufarturers  and 
Outfitters,  Proprietors  of  the  Circulating;  Library  for  Leading  l^antern. 
Slides. 


MIDLAND  COUNTIES  WATCH  CO., 
^nd|5  QUEER  VICTORIA  8T.  LONDON  E.C. 

(Near  MANSION  HOUSE). 


Whole- 
Prices. 


Gentlemen's  FineSilverWat^'h.  flat  crystal  gla>s.  25h. 
Ladie«'  Fine  Silver  Watch,  flat  crystal  glass,  hi^jhly 

finished  movement,  25s 
Yoiiths'  Fine  Silver  Watch,  flat  cr%'stal  glass,  25s. 
lilies'  Gold  Lever,  in  exquisite  chased  cases,  70s. 
Gent.'s  ditto,  engine-turne<l  cases,  80s. 
Gent.'s  Silver  Keyle.^8  J-Plate  Levers,  60s. 
Gent.'s  Silver  Keyless  ,  Plate  Le\er,  hunting  cases. 

678. 

Gent.'s  Fine  Gold  Keyless  Levers,  strcnij;  licivy 
cases,  100s. 

Watches  and  Jewellery  at  Wtiolesale  Casli  Prices. 

Catalogues  containing'  One  Thousand  Illustra- 
tions, post  free  on  application  to  any  part  of  tbe 
World.  Cheques  and  Post  OAoe  Orders  to  be  made 
payable  to  the  Company'a.liaiiager,  Mr.  A.  PsBOT, 
Vyse  Street,  Birmingliam. 


VYSE  ST.,  BIRMINGHAM.. 

CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS.  ^ 


Fine  Gold  and  Pearl  double  Horne  sh. 
I   New  Illustrated  Catalogues  or  A. 
application  to  any  pi 


Hracelet.  in  cay.  CBlillW 


I  tics  Post  Free  < 
r  the  uortd. 


Fine  Gold  and  Pearl  Heart  Bracelet,  incase,  £2  10s. 


THE 


KODAK 

(nUOC  BSARR.) 

SEVEN  NEW  SIZES, 
"kou  PKmas  the  button, 

WE  DO  THE  REST." 
ILLUSTRATKI)  CATALOGUE  KKEE. 


tbO  AH  PBOTO  MATERIALS  Co. 

llfi^  QSVOmD  BTBSBT,  LOXIKUI^  W. 
Mit^fflMTs^HMb' 


SCOTCH 
TWEEDS. 

ALL  WOOL. 

Write  direct  for  Fstternt  of  Sooteb  Tweedt  for 
Gentlemen's  Suiting!,  also  (Sao  Tartans  woS 
Home  Spun  Coattime  Oloihs  for  Ladles'  Dr^saeSr 
in  the  Newest  and  most  Fashionable  Styles,  Knee 

Rugs,  Blankets,  Ac.,  manufactured  by 

CURRIE,  M'DOUGALL  &  SGOH, 

Langhaugh  Mills,  Calashiolt,  ILB^ 

And  thereby  save  two  intemiediato 
profits  at  least 

Paroolft 


Digitized  by 


Google 


u  W.  X.  OlftdfUne  baa  received  th*  Watch, 
QjdiiEsttro  K^«M w>Qi her. ISi.SL each; 
»  ChMhyCIL  J78..  IF17  and  2  Peart  Brooetxa* 
k.  UladOToil^  ercIoscH  a  cheque  for  lhe<  «rhfl|p 
nt  — flawanlr  u  H'.Ti.Ho.  Sppt  4.  IHUO." 


CELEBRATED 

^  QMtfned  a  1  •ou»  w«mh.1-  at 


GOLDSTEIN'S  _ 

GOLD  KEYLESS 

the  Intamattimal  Ethflitloo, 


COMTKNTO  IftOCX,  pac^  Kv. 
I  ai-rtwtre|iaij^.-Afriiaiiilj»ii7^JiJy-\^  | 


WATCHES. 


I  LONDON,  1884  ;  |     |  ANTWERP,  188;.  ,  |     1  PAHiS,  \tM^\ 

ladged  to  be  tbe  Most  Reliable  Timekeepers  ever  produced.    The  morementd  are  gu&ni4U«tr<1  W' 
paid,  Aad  no  expeoaesparfd^  to  •<  rure  th«- Nest  arid  inost  rao'iern  improvem 
of  price  paid,  and  if  not  approved  TlIK  MONKY  WILL  BK  HKTUKNKD. 


made 

Kvery  Wat<Ji  i-s  fully  war 
One  Trial  is  Solicited. 


THE  ROYAL 


I.AUYS  KI.KCTHIC  GOLD  OPKX 
FACE  KKYLKbS  WATCH.  Polishe-i 
Oases,  Jewelled  in  8  hok-«.  It  is  a  neat 
watcb,  and  <  vt  rlH^ting.  Pxice  i'''?. 
Post  frto.  l'<»i.  tJd. 


£1,000 


i  H^rO  C3-IFT. 
POUNDS) 


(ONE  THOUSAND 

18  INDSED  A 

ROYJLX^  I>ON*ATIOI^, 


fThis  £1.000 1  baro  aotaallv  given  away,  and  am  now  increasing  the  gift  by  preaenting^  free  of  ehtrge,  the  9ih  Edition 
of  my  Catalogne  (now  ready),  contaicix^  8,000  Testimonials,  and  EngraringB  of  New  and  Faahioitable  Watches  and 
•iewcller>  il  every  desor^on,  for  1892.  II  is  a  Work  of  Art,  the  Engravings  being  by  those  well-known  artisbn, 
AldridseaudTiU>7»BJL  This  Catalogue  has  cost  over  £1,000  to  prodooe.  Send  yoor  name  and  addxeai  from  any 
part  of  the  world*  and  a  copy  will  be  sent  gratis  and  post  free. 

a       ONE  VISIT  TO  MY  NEW  AND  HAJTDSOME  PREMISES. 

J  or  on"  qlanco  atlbo  Catilopue  wiJ  convince  you  that  tb? 

WORLD-RENOWNED  GHEMiCAL  DIAMOMD  &  ELECTRIC  GOLD  JEWELLERY  (Registered) 

IS  MAirnLTISS.  The  diamonds  are  Cryiialfl  of  Msrypllooa  Laitr»  and  Harlncss.  and  eanTX>t  b«  detected  frnm  t/u  Kcnrjine  artlcla. 
JExj-  r  t-n  ^.  d  jadcea  decclTcd.  They  will  atand  all  a^uli  .-ku  i  h-^    Can     mo  ii^:  1     the  aide  of  Keal  Oenu  witn /tr.  tear  -f  .  otcciion,  and 
csnbewuroby  the  CBOetfaatidioospcnon  with  coa&denc«<.  Tha  Klectrle  Oold  li  the  aame  lUch  Cok<ar  throa':h)ut  t;.o  eacird  m^tal. 
 i  gnarsDteed  eqoal  to  Beal  Gold,  Sveryooa  pkaaad.  Moocy  retomed  U  aat  approTcd 


T  tinoniilsup  to  Bate 

30,  Thk  Avdcuk, 

TOTTKNHAM, 
Aiuj^ist  29.  ISdl. 
Dear  Sir,— Please  torwsr 
one  of  yoar  llsta,  as  tlit  la^t 
gave  to  a  friend,  ^ho  h 
made  numerous  purcha^- 
from  you.and  is.  like  mysei 
highly  satisfied  wirh  tl 
goods.  —  Yours  truly. 

MOOBB." 


.nd  13 


UOUKTED  VH  HBALOOU) 
per  pair, 

5/-.  • 

LaissrBIxas.7/6&10/ 


 J  8t.  n©  Drr<«  RIn?, 


FOR  SIZE  OF  FINGER  CUT  HOLE  IN  PIECE  OF  CARD. 


Half-hoop  Rlr.ff,  get  with 
FlTe  Mite  '  Stones  or  I>i»- 
moiula  of  th'!  flnl  water. 
»zid  T'ry  l)ri»bt  Itutr^. 
Experienced  ludgea  <1e- 
eti.t.i.    I'aal  lrt>:  Sa.  uJ. 


Tvrz  Pkabz.  HAtr  Hoor. 
nndeteclAble  from  >  30 
Guinea  UinK.  Moat  mar- 
vel].nrt  oPer  aTcr  aads. 
iwJt  Ji'<sa»|S'>id» 


1/4 

Sol  d  Band  or  Wedding 
fun,,  brautifally  tlniahad, 

aii'l       ;%1  to  •-.'•J':,  culil, 


2/6 

r>iaiiiOBdsrlDx«d  Stoae 

Oipsy  ~ 


10  to  12,  KLeomiO  AVENUE, 
BRIXTON,  S.W. 


1/4 

r'nehle  nr  KacMr  R  ex. 
■tamped  la.  TfitaBineia 
a  maat'  niece,  and  p<^e«t 

In  rf-*'*'^t, 


'*  Hoi.  DBfiw. 

LLAXTCRT  MJlGOE. 

HepUmb^  2nd.  li»l 
Dear  Sir, — I  am  pleased 
tell  you  that  the  watch  a 
Rhaiu  has  Kiveu  every  sat 
faction.  Thanking  you 
sending  po  exactly  wl\a 
wanted.—Youra  truly,  F. 
White." 

"Pfxlaw  Maui's. 
Mathsy,  ^km.. 
Splemher  7th.  ls<y 
Dear  Sir,-The  ?  wo  watc 
I  liad  from  you  hu\  e  «i 

Eerfect  satlsf Action,  an 
erewith  enclose  ortier 
three  more. — Yours  tr 
James  Boaoh." 


P.8.— Orders  f  rom  abn 
must  be  aecv-.m  v*mii»*<-1 
Draft  or  Post  0*nc«  Orr 
fore<ffn  8t»mi»««  l»eini<  i 
less  in  KnKl'«nii.  Gc 
cannot  under  ar.y 
fnimstaocea  be  set^t. 
V.P.P.P. 


my  only  »         18,  A  20,  OXFORD  81  REE  I  •  W. 

Addresaea  )       (nexf  door  to  the  Oxford  Muslo  Hall). 

Je  Ne  (M>U>STEIN,  Watchmaker  and  Jeweller,  LONTDO: 


04,  OXFORD  STItCKX.  W. 

(nexe  door  to  KRASHA^POX^  K. 


Digitized  by 


Google 


"tr^.     ror  triuSH  "TO  ADVERTISERS,  l^e  P«l^«^ 


XIU 


^   BAltGAmS.     CLEARANCE   8AT.E   of  tM 

STOCK  of  the  SHEFFIELD  MANUFACrrirRINO  SILVEttSMITUS' 

^iSlLvKlfc  PUTS,  ml  CuTLBRY.  the  Truatee  offer*  it  mt 

V;;  ^  HALF-PUICK. 

Any  artlclp,  lot.  or  part  of  lot.  amuU  or  larvro.  will  >)e  ?pnt  poAt  or  rail,  car- 

na««  paid  botii  w»y»  on  apprusttl  ;  il  uul  ptirlecli.v  sali»fm:t4)r>  it  mn<y  be 

rcinrned  at  the  Asaooiation's  exi»euae. 
The  Wbele  of  the  Stock  made  by  ana  lor  the  AtspcUtlon  is-  el «  very  kifib- 

ola98 «haa«eCer,Mid  will  be suanuiteed  both  by  theTratteeandtlMiinftbers 

'if  required,  or  reference  given. 
As  the  ordioary  full  prices  of  the  Aesooiation  eompare  very  f iivuurably  with 

the  lowest  store  or  other oompetitlve  prices  for  reliable  goodi  at  the  redur- 

0on  ^f  half  toey  are  undoubtedly  bargalaato  vMMk>be  purchasers. 
Spoclal  arn»aewo«ito  have  been  tnatf«f(>r8eiidln&Jtfirg«K)ds  in  perfect  and  new 

wndltion,  seourety  packed,  and  at  the  ^AssoeiaUon'a  sole  riak  and  espenae. 
Thi  Solid  wyetai&aeJpT  which  see  «Me6ial  Utt,  li  reduced  only  23  per  ceatx 
j3lother«peiS«nt  ||t      ;  n^AHr.  .      _       '  ' 
Fweivn  or  Oolonlwl  ontart  ahftll  reoei ve  every  attention.  • 
Payment  i«  not  required  unill  Rooda  have  been  seen  and  approved,  but 

where  convenient  a  Reference  will  be  esteemed. 
Pull  deacrtptive  Uat  of  Srock  free  on  application. 

HALF^LLOWXNQ  PRluKS  WILL  BE  AOCEPTED. 
1^  dozen  Spoons  and  Porks,  guaranteed  thickly  plated  pure  silver  of  t'le 

ttaadard  letter  qualitiea  on  Improved  nickel  silver. 
Appearanee  and  oae  eqoal  Plain  Patterns.  ^    ;  Fancy 

to  aterlingailver 

Ordinary  price  perdox.. 

Table  noons  er  forks  . . . 
BesaerTdo.        do.  . 
Tea,  salt,  or  egg  spoons. 
Saaee  ladles  - 
Gravy  spoons 
SoQp  ladies 
Sugar  tongs 


each 


Fiddle  or  Old  Sngliah. 


a6s. 
309. 
15s. 


B 


aos. 

34s. 
12i.  6i. 
38.  6d.  I 
8s.  tW.  . 
lOs.  tid. 


A  1 


Patterns. 


A  I 


i2s. 

ass. 

189. 

4s.  M. 
lis.  (kl. 
13s.  (id. 


iSs. 

:!ls. 
5s. 

128. 
148. 


o*.  (id. 
I'M. 
1.V9. 

Is.  ;»d. 

is  tlie  second  .  The 


lOs.  tid. 
128.  6d. 

3s.  Gd.  I  j 
The  '*  A"  quality  is  the  ordinary  ttrst  quality. 

Al  is  a  special  extra  heavily-plated  quality. 
TiO  dos.  Apostle  Afternoon  "  Al "  quality  Te^upoons,  18s.  per  dox .  * 

VlVTY  DOZEN  TABLE  KNIVES.  » 

JL       so  dot.  Table  Knives,  exceptionally  good,  full  size,  Qiiesi  <iuallty. 
balanced  and  secure  handle,  double  shear  steel,  each  piece  mounted  in  * 
Hall-marked  sterling  silver.  4fis.:  Desaert  siso.  35i.  per  dox.;  Meat  or 
Game  Carvers  to  match.  12a.  M.  per  pair;  Steels,  ss.  I'd.  each.  ^ 
5C  doz.  ditt/).  as  above,  but  without  silver  moun'!).  Tabic  Knives.  30s.: 
Dessert  sife,  21tt  per  doz.;  Heat  or  Gaii.e  Carvers,  fis.  Gd.  per  pair:  * 
Steels,  5s 

100  dos.  good  white  balanced  handle,  medium-sice  Table  Knives,  Kti. ;  Dessert  ^ 

Blse.  12s.  per  dnx. :  Meat  or  Game  Carvers,  68. 6d.  per  pair :  Sieels.  .Va. 
100  doz.  white  handle  Table  Knives,  9s. ;  Dessert.  7si  0d.  per  doz.  4» 
50  do  -.  selected  very  Que  quality  ivory-handle  Table  Knives,  full  size  45s  , 
medium  40s..  Desseirt  or  Cheese  size  3Qs.  per  dos :  (Carvers.  I2s.  61.  per  ^ 
pair:  same  with  sterling  silver  ferroles  10s.  per  dozen  extra;  Carvers. 
2s  6d.  pair  extra.  * 

SIX  HANDSOME  OAK.  THREE- DRAWER  CABINETS^  « 
containing  complete  Service  of  125  Pieces,  spoons,  forks,  and  cutlery 
i  fitted  plAt«  rfi«sts,  100  guineas  each.  * 
3u  banlsome  Walnut  Oases,  beautimilr  lined  satin  and  phnh.  each  ccaatMm^  . 
ing  12  pairs  Ilsh  eaters,  knives  andforks»  best  real  ivory  hi^dlos,  each  * 
piece  heavily  muonted  in  Hall-marked  sterling  silver*  btftautifnllv  en- 
graved  or  plain  blades,  £7  7s.  '  * 

%  eases  same,  but  Dessert  or  Fruit  Knives  and  Forks.  £7  7s. 
40  eases  of  pair  silver-mounted  Fish  Carvers.  2r>s  4» 
ao  ohoiee  eases  of  d  Apostle  Tea  Spoons  and  pair  Tongs,  2.^s. 

TEN  VERY  HANDSOME  TEA  and  COFFEE  SETS  * 
(40  pleoesi.  best  silver  plate  on  nickel  silver,  Al  (|iuilit!ir,  £lo  lOs.  set  * 
Te»  pots  separate.  68a.  each. 
6  ditto aeta,  very  choice  pattema.  £14  I4«.  per  sat;  12  same  quality  suiall  * 
afternoon  Tea  Sets  (3  pieces),  tea.  sugar.and  cream.  "Queen  Anna  "  and 
othereboicepattema.  £66s.  set.  Tea  pota  alone  509.  each.  4» 
y.  choice  Tea  and  Ooflee  Sets,  beautifully  engraved,  A  miality  plate  on  V  VV 

hard  white  metal  and  nickel  silver,  £5  58.  and  £H  6s.  Teapots.  21s  aml  .'tt»s  4» 
SO  pri*tty  Afternoon  small  Tea  Sets,  same  auallty  (teapot,  sugar.and  cream' ' 

30s..  4Ss.  par  set,  Teapots  alooe  ISs  andSla.  ^  '  4» 

9  magnificeat  Tea  Dms,  £8  8s..  riO  10s.,  and  i:i2  12s.  *' 
lu  Kettles,  l<ampa.  and  Staads,  ^  is.  and  ^  8s. 


12  massive  a4in.'fnys,  with  handles,  heavily  plated  on  nickel  silver,  hfautl- 

f  u  Uy  engraved  JBIO  10s. 
10  very  good  2iin.  Trays,  £3  Ss.  and  £5  58.  each. 


6D  pretty  12m.  Salvers,  plated  on  nickel  silver.  2ls.  ^ 
U  ditto,  exceptionally  goda.  with  feet,  4Ss. 

20  very  ohoiee  CrueU.  beat  plate  on  nickel  silver,  6  beautiful  ^uuaro  htibnail  * 

cut  bottles.  91s. .  4  bottles.  dOs. 
to  CrueU.  thoroughly  good,  plated  on  nickel  silver.  C  cut  clasis  Iiottles.  iin.  •  * 

4  bottles  308.,  newest  patterns, 
MO  Lunch  Cruets,  salt,  pepper,  and  mustard.  Rs.  6d..  lOs.  iVi  JIs  ■* 
200  handsome  Salt  Cellars,  plated  on  nickel.  4s.  each 

t>iO  Toast  Racks.  Ss.  6d.  and  21s.  raoh.  4^ 
li)  revolving  Tantalus.  E.P.  aad  oak  lock-up  Spirit  Cabtiicts.  ^  iinimall  rut 
crystal  bottles.  Glasses,  etc..  £7  7s.  4» 

THIRTY  HANDSOME  ENTREE  DI8HK.S.  removable  * 
handles,  to  form  two  dishes  If  required.  A».  heavily  plated  on  nirkol 
Silver,  ^in.  oval,  octagon,  or  pretty  fluted  silver  patierris.  74i?i  entli.  * 
10  Batree  Thshes.  similar.  A  oval  shape.  52«i.  6d.  eacti, 

8  Mta  of  4  handsome  Dish  Covers, £15  15s.  set.  ^ 
20  Bwvolviug  Combination  Soup  Tureens  and  Entree.  Fish,  Wifnuble,  Bacon. 

etc..  Disoes,  heavily  plated  on  nickel  silver,  engraved  or  plain.  £7  7h.  * 

f^maller.  £610s. 

10(1  Jam  Spoons,  best  plate  on  nickel,  2s.  each.  ^ 
aoo  pretty  Serviette  Rings,  plated  on  nickel  silver.  2s. 

Ladles'  and  Gents'  Pocket  Knives.  2  blades.  Is.,  i  blades  2<«  A 


Rdtter  Coolers,  good  and  pretty.  8«.  6d.  each, 
real  ivory  handlB  Butter  Knives  and  Pickle  Porks,  li. 


IflO  finest  quality  deephollow-ground  Razors,  5s. 
200  best  siher  plate  Knife  Rests.  2s.  each. 
i&O  best  Silver  plate  Nutc racks,  2a.  and  f»s. 

100  pairs  good  steel  Scissors,  Is.  and  2«.  Cutting-out  Scissors,  5s  i/t 
100  Hread  Forks,  pretty  and  good,  8s.  Gd.,  5s..  lOs.  6d ,  :is.  each, 
r or  Biscuit  Boxe<,  Cake  Baskets.  Kperrnos.  Dishes.  Table  Lamps,  and  great  4» 
ninety  of  other  articles.  See  List  free. 
Note.-Alt  the  prices  quoted  above  arc  the  ordinary  sellint?.  and  Half  will 
now  be  accepted.  (See  I/lst  irec.) 

ONE    HUNDRED    pretty  Hall-marked    SrKRLING  * 
81 LV  ER  S A  LT  f 'K  LL  ARS,  reduced  to  net  5s.  each.  ^ 
Spoons  to  inatrh,  2n.  parb. 
100  Hall-marked  Servtetto  Rings;  ditto,  Us.  each.  ijt 
A.  ROBKRT.S.  E«*i..  Mn«itifacturinir  .^ilvrrsiniths'  Afsoriatlon,  Scarborough. 


OPTIOAL  UNTERNS,  APPARATUS.  AUD  SLIDI^S; 
CHATHAM  PEXTON,  ^ 

DiWo^^^SiiYI^  4Ftt8t  Bax<L  Manofacturn^ 

HAS,  FOR  THE  PAST  TWENTY  YEARS.  SUPPLIED  THE 

LEADING  MISSIONS, 
SCIENTIFIC  INSTITUTIONS, 
CLEfiGYMEN,  LEGTURERS, 
0RT1CIANS,  AND  AMATEMI 

WITH  7^ 

HIGH-CLASS  QOOng 

AT  MODERATE  CHARGES. 


SINGLE,  Bl  UNIAL,  AND  TRIPLE 
lANTEHNS 

In  Great  Variety  at  ail  Prices. 
100,000  Slides  in  Stock  to  select  from. 
8EC0NIHIAND  APPARATUS  AND  SLIDES  FOR  fttE, 

LANTERNS  AbO  SLIDES  LENT  ON  HIBt    AU  THE  UTECT  MOVaHES  FM  THE  J 


COMPLETE  LANTERN  MISSION  OUTFITS  AT  ALL  PKlCfC^. 

NEW  LECTURE  SETS  o"  Australia.  Ma  it-nvi.  in-rmany,  Ac. 

HEW  TEMPERANCE  SETS   Little  Jamie,  l\,v  ^L)tbcr  «  Sake,  Ten  Nights  in 

a  Bar  Kt»om,  In  His  Keeping,  &c. 
NEW  LIFE  MODEL  SETS— Bells  Across  the  Snow,-  One  Winter's  Nigbtf 
Village  iiiacksdiith.  The  Good  Samaritan.  L«Mt  CUp. 
SERVICES  of  SONG.  &c.  HUNDREDS  OF  NEi¥  COMIC  SETS. 
Slitles  pro  iwtd  from  Professional  or  Amatt-urs   (»wn  Netjative.-^.  ;inrl 
{lainted  in  thref  aiflcrfnt  tlyles  it  desired.    Li.-t.->  tree. 

CHATHAM  PEXTON  is  the  Oldest  Practical  Worlter  in  the  Trade. 

WIIOI.KSALi:.  ItETAIL.  AND  KXPOUT. 

FIRST  FLOOR.  GARFIELD  BUILDINGS.  ISO  HOLBORN.  E.C 

(Kntrance,  First  Door  on  iiight  Im  tira^'s  luii  Road.) 

SECOND   YEAR.-JUST  OUT. 

Barkers  Facts  and  Figures 


Edited  by  THOS.  P.  WHITTAKER. 

The  most  c  ncise  and  useful  Book  of  Referenoe  publiihed. 
Speaker.  Writcv ,  Thinker,  Preacher,  or  Teacher  should  be  without 
ic.  ,  . 

It  contains  a  large  amotmf  f  f  info-7n«tfon  on  the  Economic,  Politlctl. 

Social,  and  Moral  C.)niHMons  of  Nations  and  Peoples. 
Special  Election  nnd  Ceii8U4  Stipplements. 

.iTo  pagtff.  Limp  ('Infh.  Ix.  ;  Cloth  Boards,  ?.v. 
London:  FREDERICK  WARNE  And  CO. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

The  Tuni'f—*'  There  Is  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information  in  the 
work— information,  inreed,  that  can  hardly  be  found  elsewhere." 

Th*'  Morning  I',  si—"  A  remarkably  handy  and  well -arranged  book  of 
ri»ference.'* 

The  Si  James's  Cktzette—"  It  would  indeed  be  hard  to  say  what  there 
is  In  the  way  of  useful  information  which  the  book  does  not  inqlade." 

P'tU  Mall  Gazette—''  \  little  work  which  is  admirable." 

City  Fress—"  One  of  the  most  exhaustive  and  most  lucidly  rompil^ 
Itooks  of  reference  at  present  before  the  public' 

Freeman—**  A  remarkable  shillingsworth." 

Court  Circular  —  Wonderfully  comprehensive  and  remarkably 
accurate." 

British  Journal  of  Ctni tn,  rce—"  Takes  its  place  immediately  as  a  boon 
and  a  blessing." 

^SS  MATTEI'S  REMEDIES 


FOR 

AND  FILL  INFORMATION  TO 

JOSEPH   JAMES,    i,   PROMCNAOE  PLACE, 

EVKEV   OXK  SHOULD  OBTAIN  TUE 

"  STEPPING  STONE  to  ELECTRO  HOMOEOPATHY 

Prick  Is.,  bv  po.st  I?,  stamps.  Telegr^ffSsT'^^^ttej^^enham. 
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£apo  to  be  Given  Awuj  in  Prisea. 

Band  stamprd  and  directed  BnTttlopo  for  partioiiknta 
F.  S.  CLEAVER  &  SONS, 
SS  to  84,  Red  Lion  Stewt^  Holbom.  London. 


Jovenia  Soap 


Marvellous  Effeetl! 
Preserves  and  Rejuvenates  the  Complexion. 


ROWLANDS' 

ODONTO 

a  pnre,  tvs4srBjat  non-gritty  tooth  powder: 

WHITENSmTEETH, 

prevents  decay  and  sweetens  the  breath. 
Sold  everywhere 


NOW  BBADY,  at  aU  Booksellers'.  700  pages,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Hazell's  Annual,  1892. 

A  CYCLOPJSDIO  BBCOKD  OF  MEN 
AND  TOPICS  OF  THE  DAT. 
Bsvritten  to  Date.  Oontaint  over  8,500  Orlffinnl  Artidea  by  Bmloent 
Specialiste,  on  eveiy  qaeation  now  biefore  the  pnblla 


The  "REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS"  oalls  it 

"  An  invaluable  compendiam  of  present-day  facts." 

London:  HiZELL,  WATSON,  ft  TOiEY  (Ltd.),  i,  Creed  Lane,  E.C. 


KEATING'S 

TinE'BEST 

COUGH  CURE 


ENGUSH  STANDARD  TYPEWRITER 

Latest,  Simplest,  and  Most  Durable 
Writing  Machine  on  tlie  H(arket. 

SPECIAIiY  ADAPTED  FOR  ABROAD- 

The  ptthlle  are  i««peelf ally  leqnee- 
ted  to  impedt  oar  Unnhtnee  befori 

pundiaaing  daevheriB| 
SeotonAplimil. 
laqt  oq  Iflrei 
«  Liberal  OMl|MioMN|t 

FULL  PARTICULARS  FKBB. 

ENGLISH  TYPEWRITER,  LTD.,  2.  LeadenhaU  Street, 


O.S.  TOflTH  BLOCK 


BesuSafest  Dentifrice 


SOlOBYAUCHEMISTSj 
AND  PERFUMERS.IN 
GICANT  CRYSTALj 
TOILET  CASKET 

PRICE 
HUO  IN  PATEN 


FOR  THE  TEETH 


FMt  (81%  CHAMPAGNE. 
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SUN  LIFE 

OFFICE  I> 

FOR  ASSURANCES 

"UNDER  COST  PRICE." 


Apply  for  New  Prospectus  at  the  Chief  Office,  63,  THREADNEBDLB  ST.,  LONDON,  B.C. 

 HARRiS  C.  L  SAUNDERS,  General  Manager. 


A  GLANCE  OVER 


OUR  list  of  testimonials  will  do  much  to  convince  you  of  the  merits  of  our  claims 
for  SUNLIGHT  SOAP.  A  single  trial  of  the  soap  itself  will  be  more  convincing 
than  anything  we  can  possibly  say.  By  using  it  In  your  laundry  and  household 
work  ycu  are  enabled  to  economize  in  time  and  labour.  Your  wash  is  out  in  half- 
a-day,  and  better  still  the  dirt  is  out.  In  short,  you  avoid  the  drudgery  of  wash-day 
and  at  the  same  time  obtain  results  that  are  more  than  satisfactory. 

From  SIB  OHARLBS  A.  CAMBRON.  M.D..  Bx-President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur^eoDs:  Vioe-Preeident  of  the  Inttitute  of  Chemistry 
of  Great  Britain,  Ac..  Ac. :  —  "  Laboratory.  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Stephen's  Oreen,  W.,  Dublin,  Veb.  15,  1888.  —  **  I  have  carefully 
Wlyted  specimens  of  the 

SUrJLIGHT  SOAR 

•ttbmltted  to  me  for  that  purpose  by  Messrs.  Lever  Bros.,  Ltd.,  and  the  following  are  the  resolts  at  which  I  liave  arrived :— The  points  in  the 
onnpotltion  of  this  soap  that  are  most  valuable  are  its  freedom  from  free  alkali,  the  large  percentage  of  fatty  acids  which  it  contains,  and  the 
,riimy  of  tlM  materials  employed  in  its  preparation.  I  employ  the  soap  myself,  and  from  my  actual  experience  of  it  can  strongly  recommend  it. 


**  (Signed) 


OHARLE8  A.  GAMERON." 
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SEASONABLE  GIFTS   FOR  CHRISTMAS 

"DROOKO  UMBRELLAS. 

THE  GOLF  CLUB  "DROOKO." 


The  Golf  Club  in  Umbrellas,  as  well  as  in  En-tout  Cas,  are  very  suitable  for  Wedding 
and  Christmas  Gifts,  and  are  being  largely  bought  for  that  purpose.    We  liave  them  in 
all  the  various  Woods,  Silver  and  Gold,  as  well  as  in  Ivory,  and  wc  are  persuaded  tliat 
nothing  could  be  more  suitable  for  presentation  purposes.     Prices  from  10S«  M. 
to  «6  5s.  

"*The  Golf  Club  Royal  Drooko'  Mr.  Joseph  Wright  was  commis 
sioned  to  manufacture  for  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  is 
something  unique,  even  in  *  Drookos,"  which  is  saying  a  great  deal. 
The  handle  of  the  club  is  made  of  real  Elephant  -  Tusk  Ivory,  and 
when  tucked  under  the  arm  has  a  nice  breezy,  out-of-door  look, 
a  constant  reminder  of  the  Links/'— 


DROOKO. 


Since  the  Princess  adopted  our  Golf  Drooko,  it 
bas  become  very  fashionable,  and  much  sought  after. 


This  is  one  of  ovr  HEGISTERED  DESIGNS, 
and  each  ha/ndle  —  as   in  the  case  of  the  one 
supplied  to  the  PHI  A  CESS  OF  WAJ^E. 
bears  tlie  name  of 


AND  OUH 


ELLEN  TERRY  writes  :- 
"Many  thanks  for  your  most  delightful  < 
Umbrellas.    It  is  a  pleasure  to  use  it.  It 
perfection." 


Regd.  Ho.  169,408 


"Drooko"  Umbrellas 

For  Ladies  or  Gentlemen,  with  Hail 
iViarlced  Sterlingr  Silver  Band, 


SENT  PER 


TO  ANY  ADDRESS  IN  T 
UNITED  KMGDOIL 


"DROOKO"  RESISTS  ALL  WEAR.       "DROOKO**  ROLLS  UP  NKATL 
"DROOKO  "IS  GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  CUT.   "DROOKO"  IS  BEGISTERB 
"DROOKO"  CANNOT  BE  HAD  ELSEWHERE. 

Ladies'  . .  3/6,  4/8,  6/6,  &  6/8.  I  Gentlemen's  . .  4 «,  6/8,  6/6  &  7, 

Very  Special  Umbrellas  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  12/6, 15/6  and  20/ 

PARTIES  Uviog  at  a  distance,  who  desire  one  of  our  Umbrellas  for  themselves,  or  wish  us  to  forward  one  to  any  ot ' 
address,  hy  kindly  enclosing  the  amount  they  wish  to  spend  may  depend  upon  us  selecting  one  for  them  as  carefully 
if  they  theLHselves  were  present. 
X*.A.KOBXft   3POfllV.— Unibrellu  sent  to  anv  address  in  tbe  United  Kioi^doix).  Post  Free.   Umbrellaa  can  be  sent  for  Ke-Ccivei 

from  any  Foit  Officf.  We  return  them  Post  Free  for  sum  specified. 

WHill!™:  ttlTliiriiiMiii ! 

yBLne^  Proprietor  (Maker  to  the  Qukitn] 
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The  Scottish  Widows'  Fund 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

FOtJNDED  1815. 


RESOURCES  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

Accumulated  Funds  .  /  £11,000,000 

Annual  Eevenue  .      .  £1,300,000 

The  Society  affords  Security  of  the  highest  order  for  the 
due  fulfilment  of  its  engagements. 

SUMMARY  OF  FEATURES 

Attaching  to  Policies  of  the  Society. 

Mutual  Assurance  with  Division  of  the  Whole 
Profits  among  the  Policyholders. 

Most  Policies  Whole  World,  i.e.  free  from  liability 
to  extra  premium  for  Foreign  Residence. 

Surrender  Values  pr  Paid-up  Policies  allowed  for 
all  ordinary  policies  discontinued. 

Loans  on  Security  of  Policies  alone  for  any  Sum 
covered  by  their  Surrender  Values. 

Claims  Payable  immediately  on  production  of  proof 
of  death  and  title  to  the  policies. 

These  features  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  Life  Policies, 
not  only  to  those  for  whose  benefit  they  were  effected  or  are 
maintained,  but  to  the  Members  themselves  all  through  life. 


HBAD  OPPICE:  9  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBUROH. 

LONDON  OFFICE,  28  CORNHILL,  EX.-JfV*/  End  Agtncy,  47  PALL  MALL. 


DUBLIN  . 
OUU3O0W 
MANCHESTER 
LIVSRPOOL  . 


41  WESTMORELAND  ST. 
114  WEST  GEORGE  ST. 
a  ALBERT  SQUARE. 
48  CASTLE  STREET. 
NEWCASTLE.ON.TYNE 


LEEDS  . 
BRISTOL 
BIRMINGHAM 
BELFAST 


21  PARK  ROW. 
66  CORN  STREET. 
12  BENNETTS  HILL. 
2  HIGH  STREET. 


12  GREY  STREET. 


Printed  by  v..  &  R.  Clark,  Edinburgh 


?9  Proprietor  (Maker  to  the  Quken). 
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€pe  Cpifbrett  of  ^dvUet  (Bngfanb* 

 >  —  »  <  

HHE  Committee  of  **  (^dtUdtdo's  )^OtltC0      desire  to  place  before  the 

readers  of  these  pages  the  claims  of  these  Institutions  upon  the  benevolence  of  the 
thoughtful  public. 

At  present  the  Homes  contain  the  unprecedentedly  large  number  of  4,200  Waif 
Children,  for  the  most  part  rescued  from  the  Slums,  the  Common  Lodging  Houses,  and 
the  miserable  life  of  Darkest  En^and,  constituting,  in  fact,  the  largest  family  of  homeless 
children  in  the  world.  As  may  be  imagined,  such  a  multitude  of  Little  Ones  demands 
a  large  sum  for  maintenance,  education,  industrial 
training  and  Christian  instruction  :  £140  per  day 
being  required  for  food  alone. 

Three  Open-All-Night  Shelters— two  for 
Girls  and  Children,  and  one  for  Boys  only — are  each 
night  admitting  numbers  of  the  utterly  Homeless 
Friendless,  Workless  and  Foodless   Classes  of 
young  people — pitiable  Waifs  and  Strays.  By 
means  of  these  "  Cities  of  Refuge  "  we  lay  hands 
upon  many  of  the  most  needy  and  helpless 
boys  and  girls,  who  thus  become  the  recipients 
of  the  permanent  benefits  of  the  Homes. 

Experienced  agents  are  at  work 
almost  continually  day  and  night,  searching 
throughout  London  for  those  unhappy  child- 
ren of  the  streets  who  otherwise  might  escape 
notice,  and  who  are  suffering  from  want  of 
food,  from  the  companionship  of  the  vicious 
and  criminal,  or  from  the  savagery  of  cruel 
guardians. 

Another  fact  connected  with  the 
Institutions,  not  sufficiently  realised  by 
the  public  generally,  is  that  children  who 


<3trP^(^atf0 
v6BCUtb  from  tge 


HABITUALLY  AN-HUNGERED  FOR  WEEKS  AND 
EAGERNESS  THE  FOOQ, 


RESCUED  FROM  A  WHITECHAPEL  SLUM. 


are  cripples,  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  covered 
(as  is  often  the  case)  with  loathsome  skin 
affections,  or  otherwise  afflicted,  are,  if 
Destitute,  immediately  admitted  to  the 
Institutions,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night, 
irrespective  of  age,  sex,  creed  or  nationality. 

No  destitute  cliild  applying  for 
admission  has  ever  been  refused 
during  the  whole  history  of  the 
Homes.  There  is  no  system  of  election 
adopted  by  the  Managers,  nor  is  the  offer  or 
promise  of  money  ever  necessary  to  secure 
admission  for  destitute  "  Waifs  and  Strays." 

About  1,600  trained  youths  and  maidens 
on  an  average  leave  the  Institutions  every 
year  for  situations  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
their  careers  are  subsequently  watched  over 
and  followed  until  they  reach  manhood  or 
womanhood. 

Nearly  5,000  Boys  and  Girls  have 
been  placed  out  in  carefully  selected  homes 
in  the  Colonies,  with  the  marvellous  result  that  less  than  2  per  cent,  are  reported  as 
having  failed.  10,000  other  young  people  have,  after  training,  been  placed  out  in 
service  at  home,  or  sent  to  sea.  In  all,  19,000  Children  have  been  Rescued  and  Saved 
through  the  agency  of  these  Homes. 

Who  will  help  on  this  useful  work  ? 

Children  of  happy  homes  are  invited  to  join  the  "Young  Helpers'  League" 
(of  which  H.R.H.  Princess  Mary,  the  Duchess  of  Teck,  is  the  President),  by  filling  »ip 
the  form  inserted  elsewhere  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine,  or  by  writing  to  Miss  Rachel 
Norton,  at  the  address  of  the  Offices  given  below. 

Donations  or  Subscriptions  on  the  attached 
form  [see  next  page]  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
the  Treasurer,  Mr.  William  Fowler  ;  by  the  Chairman 
of  Committee,  Mr.  Samuel  G.  Sheppard  ;  by  the 
Bankers,  London  &  South  Western  Bank  (Bow 
Branch),  and  Messrs.  Prescott,  Dimsdale  &  Co. ;  or  by 
the  Director,  Dr.  Thos.  J.  Barnardo,  at  this  address. 


JOHJ^  ODLIfJG. 

Secretary, 

Chief  Offices  of 

"  Dr.  Barnardo*s  Homes  and  Mission," 

18  to  26,  STEPNEY  CAUSEWAY, 

LONDON,  E. 


Rescued  from  the  Streets 
(AGED  ia). 
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[SUte  whether  Rev.,  Esq.,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  MIm  or  Bdaitor.] 


Happy  and  at  Work  in  the  ''Homes 
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ADDRESS  ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  TO 


Dr.  THOS.  J.  BARNARDO. 

18  TO  26,  STEPNEY  CAUSEWAY, 

LONDON,  E. 


N.B. — To  prevent  losses  by  post,  Donors  are  invited 
to  bear  in  mind  the  following  suggestions ; — 

1.  Be  sure,  if  you  send  Post  Offlce  Ord^r  or  Cheque,  to  CROSS  its 
narrow  width  with  two  lines,  thus— 


2.  Write  above  the  lower  of  the  two  lines  the  words  "BARNARDO'S 
HOMES"  (s^  engramng).  When  this  is  done,  the  P.O.O.,  even  if  lost  or 
stolen,  can  never  be  misappropriated,  and  can  usually  be  recovered 
after  a  short  delay. 

3.  Never  enclose  coin  in  a  letter  without  registering  it. 

4.  If  you  do  not  receive  an  acknowledgment  within  two  days  of 
posting,  write  to  enquire  the  reason  for  delay. 


The  last  ANNUAL  REPORT  (for  1890),  with  details  as  to  each  of  the  46  separate 
Branches,  and  with  audited  Cash  Accounts,  will  be  sent  free  by  post  on  receipt  or 
addressed  postal  wrapper. 

x8  TO  26,  STEPNEY  CAUSEWAY,  LONDON,  E.  

PRESS  OF  C.  E.  ROBERTS*  CO.,  CHISWELU  ST.,  COMDOM. 
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CHEAPEST 


ABSOLtfTELY 

Pure 

iKe30  Cups  OF  Cocoa 


DELICIOUS  CONFECTION 

AND  A  STIMULATING  AND  SUSTAINING  FOOD. 

CoNlAlXiNG  2r  ver  C  nt.  Allkx 

A  HANBUHy's  EXTRACT  OF  MUdLT, 

cuuiot  be  •TflMtiiiyited. 

Dr.  TANNER  says :  -  "  Both 
Adults  aud  Children  take  them 
without  any  difficulty,  aa  they 
Ma  a  moftt  deiidQas  <*»nr?"'*** 
■iid  aulMtitute  ti»OodtJi(nSfOIV' 

Of  all  Clu  nnsts.Confoctioners.&c. 
Or  Sample  Tin.  P.O.,  )s.4d.,  of 

JAMES  PASGALL, 

Mar\ufaciuririg  Coqfectioqer, 
BLACKFRIAR8  ROAD 

LONDON,  Ml 

Ask  for  the  Enlarged  !■.  Bottle. 


I 


OP  THB 


HVPOPHOSPHITES. 


s 


COMPOUND 


TONIC— Nutritive  and  Invigorating ;  Won- 
derfully Strengthening  in  all  Cases  of  Nervous 
Prostration  and  General  Debility,  whether  the  result  of  Overwork,  Mental  Anxiety,  or  Excesses. 

INMAN'8  SYRUP  is  compoiv^d  of  the  Hypophosphites  of  Lime,  Iron,  Maganese,  and  valuable  Tonic  Alkaloids,  so  con - 
c  ntrat4Ml  and  combine  1  as  to  be  readily  assimiltted  by  the  Human  By steni— renewing  the  waste  of  bone  and  tissu^^,  giving  colour  and  rich- 
ness to  the  Mood,  a  bracing  tone  to  the  system,  and  vigour  to  the  mental  faculties. 
INIMAN'S  SYRUP  is  invaluable  in  cases  of  Nervous  Exhaustion,  Lack  of  Energy,  Palpitation,  Interrupted  Action  of  the 
Hen rt.  and  in  all  Nervous  and  Mind  Complaints— wasting  and  debilitating  diseases— the  patient  showing  a  materi»l  change  for  the  better 
aft  r  II  few  doses.  This  is  especially  marked  in  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs. 
IN  MAN'S  SYRUP  taken  regularly  braces  the  Body  and  the  Nerve  Centres,  minimising  the  risks  of  taking  cold  or  infec- 
tion. Itissui'edtobothsexesandallag-s.  For  delicate  females,  and  partlcul  iriy  those  BuCfering  from  impoverished  blood,  no  mediciae  has  a 
mo  f  btnefici  il  efifict  as  a  curative  agent. 


"  An  excellent  preparatton,"— Hfalth. 
Sold  by  all  Chemists,  in  Bottles,  2t.  6d.  &  4a.  6d. 


"  A  safe  aud  sure  remedy."  -Family  Doctor. 
Ifany  ditficulty.seudtoth"  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers, 


LONDON  AGENTS  :-F.  NEWBERY  AND  SONS,  I,  KING  EDWARD  STREET,  LC. ;  TAYLOR'S  DRUG  COMPANY.  26.  HIGH  HOLBORN,  W.C. 


The  Gigantic  Sale  of  the  "Queen's  Royal''  Honsehold. 

HEARTHRUGS 

Carriage  Free. 
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IN  REVERSIBLE  RICH  TtJ&KET  PATTERNS,  measurinf 
6  ft.  lout;  and  3  ft.  wide.  Ihese  Hearthrugs  have  (mined  a 
world-wide  irptUation  for  maniiflcenoe,  cheapness,  and  utility, 
havinK  no  er(ua1.  Registered  Designs,  and  considered  works 
of  art .  1  liousunds  of  repeat  ordertand  lestimonials  received, 
ndermentipneg  gTvinK  the  hljrhest  satisraction. 
..er  Three  for  fs. ;  Six  for  18s.  M. ;  Twelve  for  2S§. 

.i  nninfrlale.  Berks,  5t»  «...,.~^..  .v»  a..  «.u<uwu^.  «mv.,  w«< 

"  Please  supply  me  with  another '  Queen's  Royal '  Carpet.  12  by  SI  feet.  lOa.  1 


F^u^-Sir  Frederick  A.  MiUbaiik.  Bart,  writea:- 
"  Please  supply  me  with  another '  Queen's  Royal '  Carpet.  12  by  XI  feet.  lOa.  8d..  for 
a  dinin^«room  for  my  shooting  residence  at  Bamlngham  Park,  similar  tenr»> 
ootta  and  gold  colours  as  supplied  for  my  drawing*room  last  year.*' 


Archbishop  of  York. 

ArohdosMon  of  Dromoro,  D.D. 

Arehdoswon  of  Osaory* 

ArchdosMon  Rawstornoi 

Bishop  of  Csipo  Town. 
Jinde  if  ark  on  all  Goods.  Beware  of' 
THX  **  QUXmN*S  ROYAL' 


Prinoo  Louis  of  BattonbovVi 
H.R.H.  Prinoo  K.  Biffit  CSismra 
Tho  Princoos  do  Oroy. 
Tho  Oountoss  of  Yarborouffh. 
Tho  Visoountoss  HaliflMi. 
Imitntions.  Please  mention  this  Paper, 
HOUSEHOLD  RSVXB8IBLS 


Rich  Turkey  Pattern  CARPETS  (Regd.) 

Admittedly  the  Cheapest  in  the  world.  Woven  without  seam,  superior  quality. 


with  handsome  bo><l<-r  t 


Brt.by 
I  ft.  by 
art.  by 
Bft.by 
9  rt.  by 
I  ft.  by 
§rt  by 


price 


ft. 


lis,  9d, 
12s.  Gd. 
15».  6d 
iTs.  9d 
208.  9d 
228.  9d 
258.  9d 


12  ft.  by 
12  ft.  by 
)2  ft.  by 
12  ft. by 

12ft.byt. ...  ^ 

—  _  _.  icery  Division).- Hodgson  ' 

On  the  18th  day  of  July,  1890.  his  Lordship.  Mr.  JustlosObi^ 


d  beauty. 


mothers.-On  the  18th  day  of  July,  1890.  his  Lordship.  Mr.  Justice  Ohit^llfsni 
•a  Int  rim  lplntict;on  restrainlntf  Messrs.  Webb  Brothers,  of  HaekMy  WMk.fr 
tnrr  nglag  Mr.  Fredk.  Hodgson's  trade  nutrk  "  Eclipse,"  No.  WMWMImU 


'ebb 
_jt«d 
from 
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Jiir  THB  High  Coukt  of  JusTiCs  iChancery 

ords] 

tnfrligiai  MK  Fredk.  Hod<rBon's°tnide 

Ths  World's  Wonder  "ECLIPSE"  CARPET  (Regd.) 

THE  LARGEST  EVER  SOLD  AT  THE  PRICE. 
CTritLge  Free.   I  will  forward  direct  from  the  looms  to  any  address,  on  receint 
—     -    —     of  amount,  a  Qenuine  Woven  Reversible  Carpet,  "uit able 
for  eitti  g-ioom,  b.  or  om.  bonier*  d  an  i  woven  iii  art  shapes, 
larire  enoiiKh  to  c  veran^   rdinary  sized  room.  A  RtG  sent 
with  Carpet,  Is.  6d.  extra,  or  iwo  Carjusts  and  two  Kugii  for 
10s.  6d.,  or  four  Carpets  and  four  Kuirs,  20s..  carriage  paid, 
satisfaction  guaranti-c     Do  t  ot  mlM  this  opportunity, 
lansdowne  Road.  Lee,  Kent,  2nd  Jan.-Wly  Willis  writes  :     a  am  so 'pleased 
with  th<i '  Fcllpse '  Carpi ts  and  Rugs  »ent.  i  at  I  should  Lke  two  more '  Eclipse ' 
Carp  ts  aud  two  Rugs  to  b*  forwarded  at  •  nee.  Ch*q  e  lOs.  fld.  enclosed." 

Illn8rrat«d  Usts  and  Testimonials  fref>.  To  readers  of  "Revipw  of  Reviews" 
all  Goods  sent  carriage  free.  Cheques  aud  P.U.O.'s  payable  to  (Sole  Proprietor) 

F.  Hodgton,  Mlaiiiifaoturer,  Importer,  &  RI|erchaiit,Wood8ley  l{d.,  Leeds. 

liOZB.— Hie  above  goods  can  only  be  had  direct.  No  Agents  appointed. 


To  Hei*  JVIajesty  in  Seotland, 

G.  W.  WILSON  &  GO. 

HAVB  JUST  PUBLISHED  A  SERIES  OF 

Charles  reid's  Beautiful 

ANIMAL 
STUDIES, 

PRINTED  BY  AN  UNFADING  PROCESS  FROM 
12"  X  10"  NBOATIVBS,  AND  ESPECIALLY 
ADAPTED  FOR  FR.\MIXG. 

To  be  had  through  any  Dealer  in  Phonographs 

Particulars  and  Price  List,  post  free,  on  receipt  of  AMress. 


2,  ST.  SWITHIN  ST,  ABEKD2EN, 

Digitized  by  Google 


jk,x     X z>  zi  Jk. : 

FRTS 

RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  HIGHEST  MEDICAL  AUTHORITIES  FOR  ITS 

PURITY,  SOLUBILITY, 
AND  EXCELLENCE. 


PURE 
CONCENTRATED 

COCCAj 


PRIZg  MEDALS  Awarded  to  J,  S.  FRY  and  SONS,  Bristol,  London,  and  Sydney. 


Bo 


TRADE  ^^f^^  MARK. 

BUTTER  -  SCOTCH. 


Patterns  post  free  i 
Need  nob  be  retun<>d 
AUPARCaOCARRUCCPAIDl 


OurCloths  we*randclrapetiieV^8t,arf.  nn^:.:  ,.,   i  iP,  and  of  satin  llkenniah. 
"OTE  ARB  THE  LARGKST  BONA  FIDK  MANUFACTVREHS 
ADVKRIISIN'O.  Sales  this  season  etrpfUed  'ast  by  more  than  75  OCO 
yard!    Oi  h  ci  othk  akk  thk  B-.vt.  THfcY  ARE  iJNbUltPAsaABLE. 

L)u  not  he  misled  oy  so-called  p  osenis;  we  oilor  non<',  imt  ifivf  Fl  ll 
VALLK  iu  the  Drcss.  Full p%rtloul»rs  of  Spkcial  Discounts  from  6d 
TO  A  PaiCK  Dbksm  are  ffiven  in  our  Circulars,  totcethor  with  copios  of  lesiT 
monials  and  Pr -sn  upiiiions  and  the  Newest  Stjrles  and  Fas>ii<>ns. 

Ptr  Do  not  (le  av  but  write  at  once  for  p^t  ems,  ic.  Mention  this 
pA{>erAnd  addresd  ttie  NpRTH  OF  ENGLAND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  LEEDS. 


FULL 
DRESS 
LENGTHS. 
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TO 

15/- 


Reckitt's 
Blue. 

Refuse  All  Substitutes! 


VPMIIQ   QHAD   P"^«  Washino:  DWLY  worri4 

TLHUO   OUMr   Clothes     preserved.       Never  Injure 
Clothes    made   Sweet    and    Pure    as    Drivon  8no 
VENUS  SOAP  can  be  used  in  the  ordinary  way  #or 
household   purposes.     OUTSHINES  other  Boa^ 

RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL  THE  LEADING  LADIES*  JOURKXl. 

Wrldon'x  Ijidie^'  Journal  say :—"  Clothe*  can  be  cleansed  and.  a^ 
ened  witti  Venus  Soap  without  rubbing;.  Venus  ^o^pdoei  do  its  work  i 
roughly  and  quickly.  It  is  eqiially  Invaluable  for  all  household  purp 

Mi/rn'%   Journal   says:  — "If  the  Soap   is   used  according  to 
very   simple    directions    given    with    it,    the    clothes,    no  nrxs 
how    ioile<l,    may    l>e    washed    without    riibblng;    if     boil*  d  ^ 
the   Soip  and  stirred  occa.sionaJly,  no   fur  her  labour    is  rec^uii 


BY  USING 


CAUTION.  Beware  of  all  other  so- 
called  Digestive  Table  Salt,  such  act 
injurioasly.  "PEPSALIA"  alone  is 
Pennine,  affording  absolute  digestion, 
and  is  perfectly  harmless. 

In  Bottles,  Is.  and  2s.  each  from 

G.  &  C.  STEM,  62,  Gray  s  Inn  Road,  London,w.c. 


EPSALU 

WITH  YOUR  FOC 


^^"""""""""rriut^lTyThTT^TRLVLK^ 

Ad¥9rti$em9nt  Contractors,  JOHN  HADDON  A  CO.,  CtntraJ  Advertising  Offices,  Bouuerie  Ebi^tizAcf/lBi^' 
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